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Rain  in  the  River,  etc. 


RAIN  IN  THE  RIVER. 

Lo,  the  image  of  man's  endeavor; 

I'oam  ana  uuubies  tiiat  burst  and  flee: 
Rain  in  the  river — rain^  in  the  river — 

Kain  in  the  river  that  hastes  to  sea. 

Tears  are  flowing  for  ever  and  ever. 
Many  for  sorrow,  and  some  for  glee: 

Rain  in  the  river — raini  in  the  river — 
Rain  in  the  river  that  hastes  to  sea. 

Resignation  that  falters  never; 

Bitter  revolt  at  the  wrongs  that  be: 
Rain  in  the  river — raini  in  the  river — 

Rain  in  the  river  that  hastes  to  sea. 

What  shall  hearten  us?   What  deliver? 
Virtue  and  Truth  that  make  wise  and 
free: 

Rain  in  the  river — rain,  in  the  river — 
Rain  in  the  river  that  hastes  to  sea. 

May  we  have  courage  to  fight  forever, 
And  never  to  yield,  tho'  our  blood  may 
be 

Rain  in  the  river — rain,  in  the  river — 
Rain  in  the  river  that  hastes  to  sea. 

Hebbebt  E.  Clabke. 


A  WOMAN'S  LETTER. 

Women  should  never  write,  I  know:  and 
yet  I  write 

That  you  may  tell 
My  heart  afar,  and  read  it  now  with 
clearest  sight, 
As  at  farewell. 

I  shall  trace  nothing  fair  that  does  not 
fairer  dwell 
In  your  mind's  store; 
But  words  which  love  re-echoes  oft  will 
find  a  spell 
Ne'er  heard  before. 

Oh!  may  they  bear  you  joy!  I  wait  for  it. 
Withal 
I  watch  here  long. 
At  times  meseems  I  pass  hence  hearing 
your  foot-fall 
Amid  the  throng. 

And  when  you  take  im  solitude  the  silent 
way 
Across  the  land. 
Turn  not— if  swallow  darting  round  your 
feet  in  play 
Should  touch  your  hand. 


For  I  as  soon  shall  pass,    All  passes! 
Summer  warm, 
And  flower,  and  bee! 
And  you  go  hen.ce  with  them.    I  stay 
where  autumn  storm 
Weeps  heavily! 

But  if  of  life  we  climbed  at  morn  in  hopes 
and  fears 
The  upward  slope — 
Divide  we  to  descend.    See  now  I  keep  the 
tears, 
Keep  you  the  hope. 

Ah!  nay,  so  indefeasible  the  bonds  that 
link 

Our  souls,  our  fate, 
To  wish  you  days  of  sorrow  would,  C 
friend!  I  think 
Be  self  to  hate. 

Mabceline  Valmobe, 


LABUNTTJR  ANNI. 

In  the  old  year's  distance,  I  remember 
well. 

How  a  passing  shadow  came  with  each 

passing  bell: 
Elder  generations  passing  swift  away: 
Yet  the  shadow  came  and  went;  youth 
again  was  gay. 

In  the  midway  distance,  I  remember  ^w-A^, 
Deeper  fell  the  shadow  then  with  the  passT 
ing  bell: 

Warrior,  statesman,  poet,  priest,  mighty 

in  their  day, 
All  our  manhood  mourning  wept  when 

they  passed  away. 

Now  there  is  no  distance  more,  near  the 

goal  at  last: 
Time  has  nothing  left  to  give;  all  is  of  the 
Past: 

Father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  none  are 

left  behind; 
Only  in  the  old  tree  ,''till  sings  the  old  sea-r 

wind; 

Sings  as  in  those  distant  years  long,  long 
ago. 

Cradle-song    of    childhood    once,  age's 
death-song  now: 

Sings  with  moanings  manifold  the  won- 
ders of  the  sea, 

Peril,  loss,  adventure,  hope,  and  a  bettep 
hope  to  be. 
Spectator.  A.  G,  B. 


Unpublished  Letters 

From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS   OF  GEORGE 
CANNlNG.i 

A  Short  time  ago,  wliile  hunting  in  the 
depths  of  a  large  chest  which  has  stood 
undisturbed  for  many  years  against  the 
wall  of  a  gentleman's  library,  the 
writer  of  this  article  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  letters.  Among  them  were  more 
than  a  hundred  letters  and  notes  writ- 
ten by  George  Canning  to  his  lifelong 
friend,  John  Hookham  Frere.  Some  fill 
two  or  three  large  sheets  of  paper— the 
stiff  hand-made  paper  of  those  days; 
others  are  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  in- 
vitations to  dinner,  and  the  like.  They 
are  too  few  in  number  and  too  frag- 
mentary to  make  a  book;  but  some  ex- 
tracts from  them  are  here  offered  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  sei-ve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  chapter  in  that  iaeal  "Life  of 
George  Canning"  which  has  yet  to  be 
written. 

The  story  of  the  rupture  between  Pitt 
and  Canning  has  been  told  from  various 
points  of  view.  Stanhope  in  his  "Life 
of  Pitt"  expresses  a  dignified  regret 
that  so  highly  gifted  a  man  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning could  not  see  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing Pitt's  lead,  while  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  biographer  plaintively  bewails 
the  unhappy  disposition  that  led  Mr. 
Canning  to  torment  so  good  a  man  as 
Mr.  Addington.  Canning's  own  opinion 
of  the  matter  is  given  in  his  letters  to 
Frere  in  the  years  1801-io05. 

The  general  impression  has  always 
been  that  Pitt  resigned  office  in  1801  on 
account  of  the  king's  refusal  to  consider 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Such,  no 
doubt,  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  his 
retirement.  But  Frere,  whose  close 
friendship  with  Canning  and  other  pub- 
lic men  gave  him  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  passed  behind  the 
scenes,  was  always  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  question  was  used 
by  Pitt  as  a  cover  for  his  real  motive. 
"In  the  face  of  the  national  distress 
from  deficient  harvests,  England  was 
left,  by  the  defection  of  allies,  abso- 
lutely alone  to  carry  on  the  contest  with 

»  The  Political  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Canning.  By  Augustus  Granville  Stapleton. 
Three  vols.  London,  1831. 


of  George  Canning.  3 

all  Europe."  She  must  have  a  breath- 
ing-space; but  Pitt  did  not  believe  that 
any  peace  with  France  could  be  lasting, 
and  knew  at  the  same  time  that  "a 
transitory  and  illusory  peace"  could 
only  damage  his  own  prestige.  "He 
therefore  determined  to  leave  to  other 
hands  the  credit  of  making  and,  if  pos- 
sible, maintaining  such  a  peace."  Lord 
Malmesbury  shared  this  opinion.  "It 
looks  at  times  to  me,"  says  his  diary  in 
February,  1801,  "as  if  Pitt  was  playing 
a  very  selfish  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  a  very  criminal  part;  that  he 
goes  out  to  show  his  own  strength  and 
under  the  certain  expectation  of  being 
soon  called  upon  again  to  govern  the 
country  with  uncontrolled  power." 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  by 
which  a  political  test  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  sacramental  test  hitherto 
imposed  upon  all  persons  holding  office 
under  the  crown.  The  king  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  project.  Pitt  may  have 
thought  that  his  Majesty  would  yield 
in  the  end,  as  he  had  yielded  on  several 
previous  occasions,  against  his  own 
firm  convictions,  or  the  indolence 
caused  by  bad  health  and  low  spirits 
from  which  the  minister  had  been  suf- 
fering may  have  made  him  neglectful. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  chancellor.  Lord 
Loughborough,  whom  Pitt  had  pri- 
vately consulted  in  the  matter,  betrayed 
the  scheme  to  the  king.  George  III.  in- 
stantly took  alarm.  Did  his  ministers 
wish  him  to  violate  his  Coronation 
Oath?  At  the  Levee  on  Wednesday, 
January  28th,  1801,  "he  intimated  to 
Wyndham  (secretary  at  war)  that  he 
should  consider  any  person  who  voted 
for  the  measure  as  personally  indis- 
posed towards  him."  Such  a  public 
declaration  of  the  king's  feeling  obliged 
Pitt  to  tender  his  resignation  on  Janu- 
ary 31st.  At  first  the  king  hesitated  to 
receive  it.  "I  shall  hope  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  sense  of  duty  will  prevent  his  re- 
tiring from  his  present  situation  to  the 
end  of  my  life."  But  Pitt  could  not  ac- 
cept the  compromise  offered  to  him — 
that  the  ministers  should  take  no  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  matter  of  Catholic 
relief,  and  that  the  king  should  refrain 
from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
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question.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Henry  Addington,  was  there- 
fore invited  by  the  king  and  encouraged 
by  Pitt  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Before  this 
was  completed,  the  king,  who  had  been 
greatly  agitated  by  the  controversy,  was 
seized  with  one  of  his  old  attacks  of 
mental  derangement  from  which  he  had 
been  free  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
Pitt  and  Addington,  the  one  minister  de 
facto,  the  other  de  jure,  were  obliged  to 
carry  on  the  government  together,  and 
to  confer  on  tlie  necessity  of  a  Regency 
Bill.  But  in  the  beginning  of  March  the 
king  recovered  his  senses.  A  hop  pillow 
prescribed  by  Addington  is  said  to  have 
enabled  him  to  sleep,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  could  transact  business. 

Pitt  resigned  the  Exchequer  Seal  on 
March  14th.  For  him  and  for  Lord 
Grenville,  and  for  those  members  of  his 
Cabinet  who  had  supported  him  on  the 
Irish  question,  there  was  no  other 
course  open.  But  there  were  some 
promising  men  who  had  held  the  lesser 
offices  under  his  government  whom  it 
seemed  unnecessai*y  to  displace;  and 
there  were  others  who  might  be  willing 
to  join  "the  Substitutes,"  as  George 
Ellis  nicknamed  them,  if  such  a  pro- 
ceeding did  not  involve  hostility  to  Pitt. 
He  therefore  made  it  a  particular  re- 
quest that  his  retirement  should  not  af- 
fect his  friends.  Some — amongst  them 
his  brother.  Lord  Chatham— found  their 
attachment  to  Pitt  obliged  them  to  re- 
main; others,  as  Charles  Ellis  bitterly 
writes,  felt  "their  friendship  for  him 
and  their  duty  to  their  country  particu- 
larly and  more  strongly  to  call  upon 
them  to  take  office  in  support  of  their 
country  at  the  crisis  when  he  deserts 
it."  (This  is  evidently  a  hit  at  Lord 
Eldon,  who  took  the  Great  Seal  "only  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  command,  and 
at  the  advice  and  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt").  A  few  resigned,  giv- 
ing as  their  reason  that,  "when  Pitt,  the 
only  man  in  their  opinion  tit  to  be  min- 
ister, went  out,  they  followed  his  ex- 
ample." 

Canning  had  been  joint  paymaster  to 
the  forces.  He  wrote  to  Frere  from  the 
pay  office  on  March  24th,  briefly  an- 
nouncing the  change  in  his  circum- 
stances. "The  new  ministers  are  in, 
and  the  old  ones  out;  I  am  out  with 
them,  I  and  Leveson;  and  that  is  all  in 


the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Gower, 
and  that  is  all  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Everybody  else  remains."  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  Pitt's  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Long  (afterwards  Lord 
Farnborough),  resigned,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Rose.  There  is  something  of  poetic  jus- 
tice in  the  fate  of  Lord  Loughborough. 
George  III.  was  not  the  man  to  encour- 
age double-dealing;  and  the  chancellor, 
instead  of  gaining  any  preferment, 
found  himself  obliged  to  give  up  the 
Great  Seal  to  Lord  Eldon.  Most  of 
Pitt's  friends  were  hurt  by  his  conduct, 
but  to  Canning  it  was  something  more 
than  a  passing  grievance.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  Canning's  political  life,  Pitt 
had  taken  particular  notice  of  him, 
treating  him  with  the  nearest  approach 
to  affection  that  his  undemonstrative 
nature  was  ever  known  to  show.  Can- 
ning's father,  who  died  young,  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  family  in  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  marriage,  and  Canning 
owed  his  education  and  start  in  life  to 
the  kindness  of  an  uncle.  Pitt  was 
anxious  that  the  young  man,  whom  he 
already  regarded  as  his  political  heir, 
should  find  a  rich  wife,  and  no  one 
seemed  better  pleased  than  himself 
when  Canning's  choice  fell  upon  Joan, 
the  daughter  of  Major-General  Scott,  a 
lady  with  a  fortune  of  £100,000.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  July,  1800.  Frere 
thus  described  it  to  his  nephew:— 

I  was  to  be  best  man,  and  Pitt,  Canning, 
and  Mr.  Leigh,  who  was  to  read  the  ser- 
vice, dined  with  me  before  the  marriage, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  Brook  Street, 
We  had  a  coach  to  drive  there,  and  as  we 
went  through  that  narrow  part,  near 
what  was  then  Swallow  Street,  a  fellow 
drew  up  agaiost  the  wall,  to  avoid  being 
run  over,  and  peering  into  the  coach,  recog- 
nized Pitt,  and  saw  Mr.  Leigh,  who  was 
in  full  canonicals,  sitting  opposite  to  him. 
The  fellow  exclaimed,  "What,  Billy  Pitt, 
and  with  a  parson  too!"  I  said,  "He 
thinks  you  are  going  to  Tyburn  to  be 
hanged  privately,"  which  was  rather  im- 
pudent of  me;  but  Pitt  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed, I  believe,  in  thinking  of  the  mar- 
riage, to  be  angry.  After  the  ceremony 
he  was  so  nervous  that  he  could  not  sign 
as  witness,  and  Canning  whispered  to  mo 
to  sign  without  waiting  for  him.  He  re- 
garded the  marriage  as  the  one  thing 
needed  to  give  Canning  the  position  neces- 
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sary  to  lead  a  party,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  anxiety  about  it,  which  I  would 
not  have  believed  had  I  not  witnessed  it, 
though  I  knew  how  warm  was  the  regard 
he  had  for  Canning.  Had  Canning  been 
Pitt's  own  son,  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  been  more  interested  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  this  marriage. 

Lord  Brougham  once  compared  Can- 
ning to  a  hothouse  plant  unduly  forced. 
Success  came  to  him  too  early  in  life. 
With  brilliant  talents,  a  large  fortune, 
and  Pitt  for  his  friend,  all  the  world 
seemed  at  his  feet.  When  Pitt,  without 
a  w^ord  of  warning,  suddenly  retired 
from  the  field,  leaving  his  counti*y  and 
his  friends  to  do  as  best  they  might,  the 
disappointment  was  too  great  to  be 
borne. 

Addington  vainly  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Canning  to  remain,  anxious,  no 
doubt,  that  the  satirist's  talents  should 
be  enlisted  on  his  side.  "It  is  but  just  to 
A.  to  say  that  his  behavior  throughout 
was  fair,  mild,  and  conciliating— much 
beyond  what  I  could  have  adopted  to 
any  friend  or  foe."  So  owns  Canning  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Frere,  but  he  takes 
care  to  add  immediately:  "Such  is  his 
behavior  to  everybody,  friend  or  foe, 
and  I  therefore  take  it  as  no  particular 
merit  to  myself,  and  ascribe  it  to  him 
only  in  justice,  not  in  praise." 
Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  cor- 
responuence  Canning  plumes  himself 
on  his  own  good  behavior  towards  Add- 
ington in  a  manner  that  is  sometimes 
absolutely  comic. 

We  are  excellent  good  friends,  A.  and  I 
— so  much  so  in  his  estimation  that  the 
other  day  it  was  used  as  a  topic  of  per- 
suasion to  a  friend  of  mine  whom  a  com- 
mon friend  of  Ms  and  A.  wished  to  take 
office,  that  there  could  be  no  objection  on 
my  account,  for  that  A.  considered  me  as 
perfectly  kind  and  cordial  towards  him. 

In  the  first  bitterness  of  surprise  and 
disappointment.  Canning  wrote  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  Frere,  who  w^as  then  envoy 
extraordinary  at  Madrid,  and  sent  it  to 
Pitt,  that  the  ex-minister  might  see  how 
his  conduct  was  regarded  by  some  of 
his  followers.  The  letter  was  lost  on  its 
way  to  Spain,  and  for  months  after- 
wards all  Canning's  letters  to  Frere 


open  with  a  lament  over  its  disappear-- 
ance.   In  his  correspondence  it  served 
the  same  office  as  "the   great   fire  at 
Wolf's  Crag"  in  Caleb  Balderstone's 
domestic  economy;  information  of  every 
sort  was  contained  in  it. 
Pitt's  answer  to  this  communication - 
may  be  read  in  Stanhope's  life.   It  ut-- 
terly  disclaims  the  notion  "that  there' 
has  been  anything  unkind,  much  less 
unfair,  in  any  part  of  my  conduct,  or 
anything  either  for  me  to  excuse  or  for 
you  to  complain  of  or  to  forgive."   It  is 
calm,  dignified,  not  unkindly  in  tone — 
but  it  w^as  not  adapted  to  soothe  Can- 
ning's resentment.   Outwardly  he  and 
his  chief  parted  on   the   old  friendly 
terms;  but  he  was    smarting    with  a 
sense  of  injury  that  nothing  could  palli- 
ate.  He  withdrew  to  his  recently  pur- 
chased country-house  South  Hill,  and 
there  beguiled  his  time  with  farming,, 
playing  with  his  eldest  son,  who  had', 
come  suddenly  into  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  of' 
Canning's   retirement   from   the  Pay 
Ofllce,  and  with  writing  long  letters  to 
Frere. 

It  is  curious,  in  all  these  letters,  to 
note  how  Canning's  heart  was  yearning 
after  his  old  idol  and  his  old  occupa- 
tions, although  he  affected  to  think  that 
his  friendship  with  Pitt  and  his  polit-^ 
ical  life  were  alike  over.  "I  considered' 
my  intercourse  with  P.  as  closed  for- 
ever," he  writes  on  July  12th,  1801;  and  ; 
then  proceeds  to  pour  out  his  grievances-- 
agamst  his  former  leader  in  a  eonfusecJ 
medley:— 

Confidence,  just  enough  to  mislead  and 
not  enough  to  guide;  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  make  one  feel  one's  self 
a  party  to  all  that  he  did,  and  bound  there- 
fore in  common  honor  to  share  in  all  tho 
consequences  of  it,  but  stopping  short  oi 
the  point  at  which  one  might  have  begun 
to  see  that  he  had  an  intention  of  separat- 
ing himself  from  those  who  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  his  followers;  a  complete  and 
unreserved  sacrifice  of  me  to  A. — not  (I 
am  willing  to  believe)  because  he  loved  me 
lesvs,  but  yet  on  what  other  principle  to 
account  for  it? — a  want  of  candor  which  I 
have  never  met  with  in  him  before — and 
a  stubborn  self-satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  whatever  I  might  think  or 
feel  I  could  never  easily  make  my  case 
good  to  others,  but  should  be  obliged  to. 
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acquiesce  ultimately  m  the  broad,  general, 
and,  in  resi^eet  to  me,  utterly  false  de- 
scription of  having  acted  singly  against 
his  known  wishes;  the  rest,  the  how  and 
why,  being,  as  he  knew,  between  ourselves 
only. 

All  this,  aud  more.  Canning  lays  to 
Pitt's  charge,  aud  then  goes  on  to  re- 
count all  that  he  had  done  for  Pitt's 
sake:— 

I  had  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  exhausting 
all  the  sacrifices  that  I  could  make  for 
him,  in  adding  to  those  of  office,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  hopes  and  prospects  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  take  to  himself,  the  more  ac- 
ceptable olferings  of  all  the  prejudices  and 
dislikes,  proud,  resentful,  or  jealous  feel- 
ings as  lie  would  call  them — all  the  natu- 
ral and  justifiable,  manly,  and  consistent 
judgment  of  others  and  estimation  of  one's 
self,  as  /  think  them — which,  indulged  to 
their  full  extent,  would  have  made  a  cor- 
dial reconciliation  between  A.  and  me  im- 
possible. This  sacrifice  I  did  make;  hoir, 
you  would  have  known  in  detail,  if  my 
long  letter  and  its  inclosures  had  reached 
you.  You  would  have  known  too  in  equal 
detail  how  this  sacrifice  had  been  met  on 
the  part  of  him  who  was  the  subject  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  letter 
we  learn  that  Pitt  was  expected  at 
South  Hill.  In  the  next  letter.  Canning 
alludes  with  an  air  of  superior  pity  to 
"Poor  P.,"  who  had  expected  that  peace 
would  be  concluded  before  midsum- 
mer:— 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  all  his  own 
experience  should  have  taught  him  no  bet- 
ter, but  he  certainly  did  believe  that  the 
existence  of  a  determined  disposition  to 
peace  on  our  own  side  only  would  bring  it 
about,  in  spite  of  Bonaparte.  I  apprehend 
he  is  undeceived  by  this  time. 

It  was  balm  to  Canning's  wounded 
feelings  to  find  Pitt  in  the  w^rong  and 
himself  in  the  right;  and  when  Pitt 
came  to  South  Hill  for  the  christening 
of  the  son  and  heir,  all  went  smoothly. 
The  I*rincess  of  Wales  was  also  pres- 
ent,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Canning's  relative,  Mr.  Leigh,  who 
had  officiated  at  his  wedding. 

You  would  have  found  Pitt  and  Leigh 
as  capable  of  being  brought  into  collision 
at  dinner  that  day  as  they  were  some 
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months  before  at  your  grand  dinner  on  the 
day  of  my  marriage;  but  the  princess  be- 
ing by,  and  understanding  P.  as  well  as 
she  does,  and  Sneyd  helping  her  to  a  just 
understanding  of  Leigh,  the  effect  was 
much  more  happy.  It  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, but  P.,  with  all  that  he  has  done  and 
thought  and  seen,  is  such  pure  nature  that 
Leigh  himself  is  scarcely  more  an  ingenn 
than  he. 

On  Pitt's  return  to  London,  he  busied 
himself  with  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
w^hich  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  w^ithout  success  by  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord 
Hawkesbury  ("Jaw^k,"  as  Charles  Ellis 
irreverently  styles  him).  The  Prelim- 
inary Articles  were  signed  on  October 
1st,  1801.  Public  opinion  was  well  ^  x- 
pressed  by  the  saying:  "It  is  a  peace 
which  everybody  is  glad  of,  though  no- 
body is  proud  of."  The  country  needed 
rest,  but  there  w\is  a  general  feeling 
that  France  had  been  allow^ed  to  get  the 
better  of  us  in  the  negotiations.  In  the 
mean  time  Canning  chafed  at  his  seclu- 
sion:— 

Retirement  is  well  enough  at  sixty-four, 
but  at  thirty-one  it  is  rather  to  be  home, 
it  it  must  come,  than  sought  or  continued 
if  you  can  avoid  it.  I  own  this  to  you,  and 
yet  I  know  nobody  who  has  more  to  make 
them  happy,  or  who  is  more  happy  and 
more  thankful  for  the  means  of  happiness 
within  their  power,  than  I  am.  But  the 
thought  will  obtrude  itself  now  and  then, 
that  I  am  not  where  I  should  be — nan  hoc 
poUicitus. 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  her  who  was 
Canning's  chief  "means  of  happiness" 
—the  "Joan"  to  w^hom  there  are  so  many 
loving  allusions  in  her  husband's  let- 
ters. Mrs.  Canning  never  figured  prom- 
inently in  fashionable  or  political  so- 
ciety. Stapleton's  "Life  and  Times  of 
George  Canning"  scarcely  notices  her 
existence;  and  other  biographers  gen- 
erally content  themselves  with  giving 
her  maiden  name  and  the  amount  of  her 
fortune.  From  these  letters  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  we  can  gather  some  idea 
of  w^hat  she  was  to  her  husband— a  de- 
voted helpmate,  a  loving  companion,  a 
sympathetic  listener,  a  prudent  adviser. 
She  identified  herself  completely  with 
his  interests:  "Joan  and  I  think  that"— 
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"Joau  and  I  are  doing-  this"— are  often- 
repeated  phrases.  But  hers  was  not  the 
blind  submission  of  a  wealv  mind  to  a 
strong  one;  she  had  the  courage  to  taJiC 
Pitt's  part  against  her  husband  in  the 
worst  days  of  their  estrangement. 

"Joan  bears  all  lilie  a  little  heroine" 
are  the  concluding  words  of  Canning's 
first  letter  to  Frere,  written  in  the  time 
immediately  following  Pitt's  resigna- 
tion; although  in  her  state  of  health,  the 
excitement  and  confusion  around  her, 
and  the  fatigue  of  moving  house,  must 
have  been  peculiarly  trying.  If  she 
could  sympathize  with  her  husband's 
cares,  he  could  enter  into  hers,  as  is 
shown  by  one  of  his  letters,  written 
when  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  ex- 
pected at  South  Hill  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week:— 

Joan  is  at  this  moment  bustling  about 
the  new  Chintz  Bed  .  .  .  which  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Windsor  upholsterer,  has  sent 
home  all  wrong  done  up — never  was  any- 
thing like  the  blunders  which  that  uphol- 
sterer has  fallen  into  on  this  occasion.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  particularize  them  all 
— suffice  it  to  say  the  bed  does  not  at  all 
answer  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  and 
if  the  princess  condescends  to  sleep 
soundly  in  it,  it  must  be  more  from  her 
own  goodness  than  the  bed's  desert. 

Mrs.  Canning  seems  to  have  been  deli- 
cate. Her  husband  makes  several  allu- 
sions to  her  bad  health.  Frere's  mother 
writes  in  the  February  of  1802,  that 
Mrs.  Canning  has  been  alarmingly  ill, 
and  that  Canning,  having  sat  up  with 
her  for  one  or  two  nights,  has  grown 
quite  thin  and  worn  with  anxiety  and 
nursing. 

Canning's  children  were  also  very 
dear  to  him.  When  the  eldest  son, 
George  Charles,  arrives,  he  is  pro- 
nounced by  his  father  to  be  "one  of  the 
finest  boys,  if  not  the  veiy  finest,  that 
ever  was  seen;"  but  when  "my  new  lit- 
tle boy,  William  Pitt,"  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. Canning  is  equally  proud  of 
him.  "Toddles"  (afterwards  Lady 
Clancicarde)  once  brings  a  most  impor- 
tant letter  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  in- 
sisting that  her  father  shall  play  with 
her. 

But  the  farm  and  the  nurseiy  could 
not  long  take  the  place  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  he  was  too  proud 


and  too  sore  to  take  any  share  in  public 
affairs  except  with  his  pen,  which  for 
the  next  few  years  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  irritation  to  the  government. 
Lord  Malniesbury  notes  in  his  diary  at 
the  time  of  Pitt's  retirement  from  of- 
fice: "Canning  told  me  Pitt  had  made 
him  promise  not  to  laugh  at  the  speaker's 
appointment  to  the  Treasury;  and  this 
was  all  he  could  possibly  undertake." 
It  was  a  promise  that  was  soon  broken. 
In  the  letter  to  Frere  already  quoted, 
Ellis  gives  some  lines  which  Canning 
had  written  to  the  popular  tune  of  "The 
Little  Plough-boy,"  and  begs  Frere  to 
finish  the  parody:— 

So  great  a  man,  so  great  a  man,  so  great 

a  man  I'll  be. 
You'll  forget  the  stupid  Speaker  who  sat 

behin'  the  Lee. 

In  fofmer  years  the  three  friends  had 
been  wont  thus  to  write  for  the  Anti- 
Jacohin,  one  falling  in  so  perfectly 
Avith  the  other's  ideas  that  it  is  still  a 
doubtful  point  how  far  each  was  re- 
sponsible for  "The  Rovers"  or  "The 
Needy  Knife-grinder."  Canning  never 
lost  his  taste  for  writing  verses,  al- 
though he  took  no  trouble  to  preserve 
what  he  had  written.  Every  one  knows 
the  epigram  on  the  relation  between  the 
two  ministers:— 

Pitt  is  to  Addington 

As  London  to  Paddington. 

Another,  not  so  well  known,  was  writ- 
ten when  blockhouses  were  built  to 
guard  the  approaches  to  the  Thames:— 

If  blocks  can  from  danger  deliver. 
Two  places  are  safe  from  the  French: 

The  one  is  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
The  other,  the  Treasury  Bench. 

But  Canning  sometimes  struck  a 
higher  note,  as  on  May  28th,  1802,  when 
a  number  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  to 
celebrate  his  birthday.  Pitt  himself 
was  not  present,  and  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Tories  looked  askance  at  the 
proceedings.  John  Frere,  M.  P.  for 
Norwich,  writes  to  his  son  the  ambas- 
sador, on  May  25th,  "Friday  next  is  the 
birthday  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  about  one 
thousand  of  his  friends  dine  together. 
'Tis  a  foolish  thing,  I  think,  and  putting 
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liim  somewhat  on  a  level  with  Mr.  Fox." 
Canning  wrote  the  fine  song  "The  Pilot 
that  weathered  the  Storm,"  to  be  sung 
at  this  dinner.  The  mnch-desired  peace 
already  seemed  to  be  on  a  precarious 
footing,  and  the  last  verse  of  the  song 
must  have  had  an  ominous  sound  in  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  assembly:— 

And  oh,  if  again^  the  rude  whirlwind 
should  rise. 
The  dawning  of  peace  should  fresh  dark- 
ness deform, 

The  regrets  of  the  good  and  the  fears  of 
the  wise 

Shall  turn  to  the  Pilot  that  weathered 
the  storm. 

On  October  5th,  1802,  Canning  and  his 
wife  were  at  Walmer  Castle  as  the 
guests  of  Pitt,  who  had  been  alarmingly 
ill.  "For  one  day,  if  not  longer,  his  life 
was  certainly  in  danger."  But  when 
Canning  wrote  to  Frere,  the  patient 
was  recovering  strength  daily. 

During  his  convalescence — while  I,  of 
course,  spared  all  painful  and  perplexing 
subjects  of  discussion,  and  endeavored  to 
make  him  feel  at  his  ease,  as  if  I  had  no 
political  notions  to  trouble  him  with,  I 
have — or  rather  we  have  (for  Joan  is  a 
great  help  to  me  in  this  as  in  everything 
else,  and  loves  poor  P.,  and  has  always 
taken  his  part  in  the  worst  times) — been  in 
the  way  to  pay  him  little  attentions,  whichy 
though  nothing  in  themselves,  he  has  ap- 
peared not  to  dislike  at  our  hands. 

As  soon  as  Pitt  began  to  recover.  Can- 
ning beset  him  with  representations  of 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  reduced  in  consequence  of  Add- 
ington's  misrule. 

Though  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  alwayi 
cordially  agreed  with  me,  yet  he  has  every 
day  found  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  a 
difference  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Would  to 
God  he  could  he  brought  to  see  while  it  is 
yet  time  that  with  such  Champions  as 
Buonaparte  and  the  Dr.  on  either  side 
this  country  has  not  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
ing kept  on  its  legs — that  a  change  there 
must  inevitably  be — and  that  there  is  but 
one  man,  and  that  one  himself,  to  whom 
we  can  look  for  safety  in  any  alternative, 
whether  of  peace  or  war.  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  is  more  and  more  felt  every  hour 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the 
Doctor  could  not  do  better  for  himself. 


and  can  in  no  other  way  do  common  jus- 
tice by  the  king  or  the  country,  than  to  ne- 
gociate  for  himself  as  quick  as  may  be 
a  retreat  with  honors  and  emoluments,  and 
entreat  Pitt  to  take  off  his  hands  a  weight 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  placed 
there.  No  endeavors  of  mine  are  wanting 
to  put  this  necessity  in  its  true  light  here. 
And  yet  I  understand  that  the  Dr.'s 
friends,  so  far  from  being  obliged  to  me  for 
the  service  which  they  suppose  me  to  be 
desirous  of  rendering  him,  are  extremely 
disgusted  and  angry  at  my  visit  to  Wal- 
mer.^ 

The  visit  to  Walmer  seems  to  have 
brought  back  all  the  old  devotion  to  the 
idol  which,  but  a  little  time  before.  Can- 
ning had  sworn  should  be  broken  in 
pieces.  Alone  and  in  declining  health, 
the  great  statesman  was  in  a  softer, 
more  human  mood  than  when  he 
penned  that  lofty  answer  to  the  younger 
man's  outburst  of  jealousy  and  disap- 
pointment; and  Canning,  who  had  never 
known  a  father,  was  glad  at  heart  to 
return  to  his  allegiance  to  one  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  son. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  quiet,  com- 
fortable, uninterrupted  conversations, 
such  as  for  two  years  past  I  have  desid- 
erated in  vain,  and  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding,  after  that  two  years'  inter- 
val, filled  as  it  has  been  with  the  most  un- 
pleasant events,  and  with  consequent  dif- 
ferences of  conduct  and  opinion,  no  change 
in  P.,  no  diminution  of  cordiality  or  confi- 
dence, and  a  gradual  but  I  think  growing 
approximation  of  sentiments  in  regard 
both  to  persons  and  things. 

Canning,  now  firmly  convinced  that 
the  country  was  as  weary  as  himself  of 
"the  Dumplin  Ministry,"  as  Lady 
Malmesbury  contemptuously  styles 
them  in  a  letter  to  Frere,  began  immedi- 
ately to  collect  signatures  to  a  petition 
requesting  Addington  to  resign  in  favor 
of  Pitt.  Matters  were  progressing  well 
when  Lord  Mulgrave  betrayed  the  proj- 
ect, and  Pitt  sent  his  commands  that 
no  further  steps  should  be  taken  by  his 
friends.  Canning  was  forced  to  obey, 
and  consoled  himself  by  writing  1am- 

1  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  Canning 
professes  himself  as  consoled  by '"the  extreme 
baseness  and  inbecility  of  the  Dr.  and  his  Com- 
peers" which  looks  as  if  the  cordiality  of  his 
reconciliation  with  Addington  had  declined. 
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poous  against  "the  Doctor,"  his  family, 
and  his  adherents,  and  by  grumbling,  as 
usual,  to  Frere. 

I  am  confident,  perfectly  confident  [he 
writes  on  August  25th,  1803]  that  had  not 
my  plan  of  last  November  been  betrayed 
to  Pitt  (by  Mulgrave),  and  had  P.  done 
what  he  ought  to  have  done,  turned  a 
deaf  oar  to  the  disclosure  and  let  the 
thing  go  on  as  if  he  had  known  nothing  of 
it,  the  government  would  have  fallen  ber 
fore  the  end  of  the  before  Christmas  ses- 
sion. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
back  Pitt,  on  the  eve  of  war,  in  the 
March  and  April  of  1803.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  was  Addington  who  proposed  his 
return.  But  Pitt  refused  to  take  office, 
unless  he  were  assured  that  the  king 
wished  him  to  do  so.  He  made  no  other 
conditions,  "only  reserving  to  himself 
the  power  of  declining  the  undertaking 
altogether,  if  he  could  not  form  such  a 
government  as  would  enable  him  in  his 
judgment  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  with  a  fair  probability  of  suc- 
cess." But  the  same  Cabinet  could  not 
possibly  include  Addington's  party  and 
the  Grenvilles,  who  were  among  the 
most  able  of  Pitt's  supporters,  and  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  with 
France  were  also  proving  of  no  avail. 
Deceived  by  our  readiness  to  grant  all 
that  was  contained  in  the  Preliminary 
Articles,  Napoleon  increased  his  de- 
mands. England,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  that  enough,  if  not  too  much, 
had  been  conceded,  and  would  yield  no 
further.  The  final  rupture  came  when 
we  refused  to  give  up  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  On  May  18th, 
1803,  war  was  declared  in  the  king's 
name. 

Pitt  resumed  his  parliamentary  at- 
tendance, and  a  change  of  some  kind 
seemed  imminent.  On  June  3d,  Colonel 
Patten  moved  for  a  vote  of  censure  on 
"the  remissness  and  want  of  vigilance 
of  the  ministry  previous  to  the  decla- 
ration of  war."  The  course  of  action 
which  Pitt  had  marked  out  for  himself 
forbade  him  to  join  in  the  censure;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  openly  sup- 
port the  ministers  against  his  own 
party.  He  therefore  moved  that  the 
question  should  be  put  by  and  that  the 


House  should  proceed  to  the  orders  of 
the  day.  Only  fifty-six  followed  him 
into  the  lobby,  and  Canning  was  not 
among  them.  The  king  and  the  gov- 
ernment were  rejoiced  at  this  signal  de- 
feat. Canning's  opinion  is  given  in  a 
letter  to  Frere,  dated  Whitehall,  June 
9th,  1803:— 

Our  great  project  for  the  session  has 
failed.  A.  is  not  out.  Nor  P.  likely  to  be 
in  But  the  next  best  object  is  fully  at- 
tained. P.  is  completely,  avowedly  unmis- 
takably, and  irrevocably  separated  from 
A.,  and  if  not  in  direct  hostility  to  him,  re- 
strained from  being  so  only  by  considera- 
tion for  the  K.  This  consideration  pre- 
vented him  from  speaking  out  on  Friday 
night  what  he  thought  of  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  in  the  late  discussion  with- 
F  (ranee).  He  took  a  middle  line,  which, 
as  middle  lines  generally  do,  and  generally 
ought  to  do,  led  to  discomfiture  and  dis- 
grace. He  divided  but  56.  We,  his 
friends,  who  had  already  declared  against 
A.,  could  not  in  honor  or  consistency  fob 
low  him  in  this  division — (one  or  two  did,, 
but  in  mass  we  could  not) — we  had  after- 
wards a  division  of  our  own,  when  Pitt 
was  gone  out  of  the  House. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  thirty- 
four  who  supported  Colonel  Patten's 
motion,  divided  by  Canning  into  "Gren- 
villes and  Windhams,"  "Us  or  Pitt's 
Friends,"  and  "Lord  Fitzwilliam's." 

All  P.'s  moderate  friends  went  away.. 
Fox  and  most  of  his  immediate  followers 
did  the  same.  Those  of  old  Opposition 
who  did  stay,  voted  with  Government. 
Bootle  shirked,  and  Boringdon^  voted 
with  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords,,, 
after  joining  for  the  last  two  months  as 
heartily  as  heart  could  desire,  in  the  cry 
against  the  Dr.  No  matter.  I  am  glad 
he  has  been  brought  to  the  test.  Others 
(upon  the  whole)  stood  it  well.  And  we 
could  muster  a  few  more  than  are  here  re- 
corded. 

After  several  vain  attempts  to  induce 
Pitt  "to  take  some  more  decisive  line  of 
his  own,"  Canning  left  town  for  Wel- 
beck,  where  Mrs.  Canning  was  then  stay- 
ing on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  firmly  resolved— so  he  de- 
clared—not to  set  foot   again    in  the- 

1  Canning's  friend,  Lord  Boringdon,  afterwards 
Lord  Morley. 
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House  of  Commons  until  the  next  ses-  and  ill  cues  vexatiously  sought  for  to  re- 
sion.  But  pair  them — this  I  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. I  have  my  owu  opinion;  but  it  is 
when  I  had  been  about  three  weeks  at  ^-^^Yit  to  confess  that  it  is  not  the  prevail- 
Welbeck,  I  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  opinion  even  among  our  own  friends. 
Division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Leveson,  on  whose  judgment  I  am  gen- 
amendment  of  P.'s  to  a  Tax  Bill.  I  erally  inclined  to  place  much  reliance,  and 
thought  it  right  to  hurry  up  to  Town  with  ^.^^  j^^s  certainly  been  better  able  to 
all  possible  speed,  in  hopes  of  being  in  ^^^^^^  froj^  having  been  ou  the  spot  the 
his  next  Minority.  But  while  I  was  upon  time  (while  I.  have  been  absent,  with 
the  road  he  had  divided  once  more  with  a  the  exception  of  about  a  week,  for  the  last 
select  24— and  after  I  reached  Town  there  three  months  of  the  Session),  conceives 
was  no  further  opportunity.  I  was  glad,  that  P.  had  done  himself  good  and  the 
however,  that  I  came.  And  so,  I  thought.  Government  much  harm  in  the  House  of 
was  he.  The  difference  of  my  Vote  from  Commons.  ...  I  see  no  reason  now 
his  on  the  Motion  for  Censure,  had  been  ^-hy  A.'s  administration  should  not  hobble 
made  the  grounds  of  reports  of  Quarrel  on  and  outlast  the  Country.  And  this  is 
and  final  Separation;  which  the  appearing  the  more  provoking,  as  I  do  really  think 
at  his  side  for  a  week  together  in  the  that  there  are  means  and  hopes  of  raising 
House,  ready  to  follow  him,  if  he  had  the  Country  to  a  pitch  of  glory  and  power, 
found  occasion  to  try  his  strength  (or  such  as  it  has  never  attained  before,  if  the 
rather  expose  his  weakness)  a  third  time  administration  were  in  able  hands.  Nay, 
completely  did  away.  I  was  glad,  too,  i  am  not  sure  that  the  tendency  to  rise  is 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prog-  not  so  strong,  that  it  will  rise  in  spite  even 
ress  which  had  been  made,  in  the  course  of  the  overlaying  suppressive  stupidity  of 
of  his  parliamentary  attendance,  in  con-  the  present  people.  And  then  they  will 
tempt,  dislike,  and  thorough  ungoverna-  have  the  credit  of  what  they  could  not 
ble  indignation  against  the  Dr.  and  help,  and  a  long  lease  to  ruin  us  at  their 
his  whole  System.    It  was  no  small  sat-  leisure. 

isfaction  to  me,  whom  he,  and  his  neutral  ^  ^,  .  ,  ^  -r.  ^ 
friends,  the  Camdens,  Villiers  (Lougs  per-  ^"^'^  letter  to  Frere,  Cannmg  en- 
haps),  etc.,  had  been  accusing  of  passion  ^^^^^^  ^  pamphlet  which  had  lately  ap- 
and  acrimony  to  find  that  P.  was  in  a  tem^  peared.  No  names  are  mentioned,  and 
per  to  which  mine  was  mildness,  whenever  the  pamphlet  itself  is  not  forthcoming, 
he  was  personally  opposed  to  A.,  and  that  but  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been 
he  had  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  peo-  the  celebrated  "Cursory  Remarks  upon 
pie— and  still  more  (as  you  may  suppose),  the  State  of  Parties  by  a  Near  Ob- 
according  to  the  cry  of  the  Ministerialists  server,"  which  professed  to  give  an  ac- 
— infused  into  the  debates  a  degree  of  con-  count  of  the  recent  negotiations  be- 
temptuous  asperity  not  likely  (one  should  tween  Pitt  and  Addington.  It  accused 
imagine)  to  be  generated  upon  the  modifi-  Pitt  of  deceit  in  pledging  himself  to  sup- 
cations  of  a  Tax  Bill.  port  Addington's  government  without 
^  having  the  least  intention  of  fulfilling 
Canning  w^as  disposed  to  think  that  the  pledge,  and  of  making  no  effort  to 
Pitt  s  conduct  at  this  time  was  doing  restrain  his  own  party.  Canning  was 
him  no  good  in  the  public  opinion.  ,^^,^1^^       for  special  blame. 


Whether  the  refinement  of  refusing  to 
condemn  them  for  the  great  mass  of  guilt 
which  (in  his  opinion  as  well  as  in  mine, 
and  that  of  those  who  composed  our  mi- 
nority) Ministers  had  been  accumulating 
ever  since  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  then 
dividing  against  them  upon  petty  amend- 
ments in  Revenue  Clauses,  be  likely  to 
have  the  effect  which  he  no  doubt  intends 
it  should,  ...  or  that  the  plain,  unre- 
fining,  downright,  fatheaded  Public  will  see 
nothing  in  the  distinctions  which  he  has 
taken  but  bad  generalship,  clumsy  opposi- 
tion, good  opportunities  romantically  lost. 


Mr.  Pitt  unequivocally  approved  the 
peace.  Mr.  Windham,  the  Grenvilles  and 
their  adherents,  as  decidedly  affected  to  la- 
ment and  condemn  it;  while  the  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  members  most 
attached  and  devoted  to  him  by  the  habits 
of  private  life,  took  the  liberty  of  disclaim- 
ing him  for  their  leader  and  indulged  in 
every  species  of  rancor,  malice,  and  hos- 
tility against  the  person  who  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  fill  his  vacant  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  Of  this  party,  Mr.  Canning,  if 
not  the  founder,  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  leader. 
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The  Near  Observer  then  made  meriy 
over  Cannhig's  displeasure  at  Pitt's  re- 
fusal to  join  in  the  vote  of  censure. 

I  know  indeed  that  to  Mr.  Canning  Mr. 
Pitt  has  not  appeared  to  have  acted  with 
sufficient  energy  and  character  in  this 
memorable  vote.  .  .  .  Mr.  Canning's 
indignation  has  carried  him  so  far  that  he 
has  scarcely  since  made  his  appearance  in 
the  House;  but  I  hope  he  will  forgive  the 
weaTcness  of  his  right  honorable  friend  and 
return. 

He  taunted  Canning  with  being  "a  mere 
partisan  and  sitickler  for  the  house  of 
Grenville,"  and  asked  him— 

Whether  he  had  been  juster  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  just  pretensions  and  char- 
acter than  we  have  seen  him  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  his  friend  and  patron,  when  he 
condescended  to  become  a  hero  of  squibs 
and  epigrams,  a  leader  of  doggrel  and 
lampoon,  a  power  in  the  war  of  abuse  and 
invective,  an  instrument  of  Mr.  Windham, 
and  an  auxiliary  of  Cobbett? 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  was  un- 
known. Canning  believed  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"irom  many  minutiae  which  would  have 
escaped  a  person  out  of  doors."  Copies 
of  it  were  sent  to  several  persons  by  Mr. 
Vansittart,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which  naturally  led  Pitt's  friends  to 
think  that  Addington  was  responsible 
for  it.  Canning  made  an  attempt  to 
find  out  something  from  the  publisher, 
but  without  success.  "Hatchard  is 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  will  not  tell  me. 
He  behaved  very  well  about  it,  for  he 
brought  me  the  proofs  of  the  part  relat- 
ing to  myself,  offering  to  refuse  to  pub- 
lish it  if  I  objected;  but  I  saw  nothing  to 
object  to." 

With  the  pamphlet  Canning  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Pitt  to  Adding- 
ton, which  has  also  disappeared. 

P.,  at  the  time  that  he  gave  it  to  me, 
absolutely  forbade  its  being  communicated 
— except  to  two  or  three  Persons  then  in 
liOndon.  But  the  transaction  is  now  so 
long  past  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history^ 
and  the  representation  so  impudently 
given  of  it  in  the  Pamphlet  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  statement  should 
accompany  it.  This  letter  from  P.  to  A. 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Negociation. 
A.,  I  believe,  did  reply  to  it,  but  his 
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reply  was  more  hothei'  and  lame  exculpa- 
tion and  profession;  except  indeed  that  he 
insinuates,  or  rather  asserts  pretty 
roundly,  that  P.  first  intimated  to  him,  A., 
his  desire  to  be  brought  into  office,  and 
that  he,  A.,  thought  he  was  coming  up  ex- 
actly to  his  wishes,  in  proposing  to  bring 
him  in  as  he  did,  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  in  aid  of  it.  This,  P.  says,  is  a 
lie.  For  the  rest,  you  will  find  the  Pam- 
phlet entertaining  enough,  and  may  rely 
upon  it  as  their  party  creed.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  answered,  and  have  had 
some  thoughts  of  answering  it  myself,  but 
I  shall  probably  be  too  lazy,  and  I  shall 
at  all  events  wait  to  see  what  turn  P.'s 
mind  takes  toward  the  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment in  November  before  I  make  up  my 
mind  whether  to  give  myself  any  more 
trouble  about  party  politicks  in  or  out  of 
Parliament. 

The  "Cursory  Remarks"  were  so 
widely  read  and  discussed  that  some  an- 
swer had  to  be  made;  but  Pitt  had  suf- 
fered too  much  from  the  enmity  caused 
on  all  sides  by  Canning's  jeux  d' esprit  to 
entrust  him  with  such  a  delicate  task, 
and  Canning  was  again  a  disappointed 
man.  When  he  next  writes  to  Frere, 
"the  doctor's  pamphlet '  has  become 

the  most  atrocious  instance  of  private  in- 
gratitude and  personal  injustice  that  ever 
was  published.  ...  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  be  asked  to  undertake  the 
answer.  Unasked  I  would  not  meddle 
with  it.  Proffered  services  are  too  cheap 
to  be  prized.  And  I  am  now  pretty  well 
used  to  the  difference  between  open  and 
tacit  encouragement,  and  know  what  it  ig 
to  act  on  one's  own  conviction  that  what 
one  is  doing  is  agreeable  to  those  for  whose 
sake  it  is  done,  at  the  risque  of  being  dis- 
avowed in  the  face  of  the  world  for  an  ir- 
regular and  ungoverned  zeal,  if  the  result 
should  be  unsatisfactory  or  the  policy  of 
the  hour  changed.  Had  P.  expressed  a 
wish  and  promised  to  ahide  by  my  answer, 
I  should  have  been  ready  to  do  my  best, 
and  I  could  have  done  it  better  than  I  ever 
did  anything — I  am  sure  I  could.  But  I 
hope  it  was  not  owing  to  a  sneaking  dispo- 
sition to  separate  his  case  from  that  of  his 
friends;  I  hope  it  was  not  from  that  motive 
that  he  preferred  putting  it  into  other 
hands.  But  in  other  hands  I  am  afraid  it 
is, — whose  I  know  not.  I  know  only  that 
the  opportunity  of  publishing  it  to  advan- 
tage is  lost  by  having  deferred  it  till  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  till  the  minds 
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of  people  are  full  of  other  matters,  and 
the  attack  itself  forgotten,  though  the 
mischief  done  by  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
soon  effaced. 

The  person  whom  Pitt  invited  to  an- 
swer the  Near  Observer  was  Mr.  Coiirte- 
nay,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  had  published  an  essay  on  finance 
which  met  with  general  approval.  His 
pamphlet  was  written  from  Long's 
notes  under  Pitt's  superintendence,  and 
is  entitled  "A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Mis- 
representations and  Calumnies  con- 
tained in  the  Cursoiy  Remarks  of  a 
Near  Observer;  by  a  More  Acute  Ob- 
server." It  is  well  and  clearly  written, 
with  a  dignity  and  self-restraint  which 
contrast  favorably  with  the  violent  in- 
vective of  the  Near  Observer;  but  the 
impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind, 
whether  from  accident  or  design,  is  that 
Pitt  was  separating  his  case  from  that 
of  Canning. 

When  the  Near  Observer  thinks  (most 
mistakenly)  that  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  have  controuled  and 
guided  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  Mr. 
Canning,  it  will  not  be  thought  unreason- 
able in  me  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Addington 
may  have  some  influence  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Further  on  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
"Mr.  Pitt  disapproved  highly  of  Mr. 
Canning's  parliamentary  conduct." 

After  this,  reconciliation  between  Pitt 
and  Addington  was  impossible.  The 
state  of  Pitt's  health  made  him  slow  to 
agree  to  the  course  which  his  friends 
urged  upon  him.  In  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Malmesbury%  he  described 
himself  as  "assailed  in  prose  and  verse" 
by  his  "eager  and  ardent  young 
friends,"  Canning  and  Leveson.  Can- 
ning was  gi'owing  very  impatient  of 
Pitt's  delay. 

He  pauses,  and  hesitates,  and  shirks, 
and  shuffles,  to  avoid  going  into  direct 
open  avowed  parliamentary  opposition; 
but  it  is  all  in  vaim  Go  he  must,  like  all 
ex-Ministers  before  him,  a  little  sooner  or 
a  little  later;  and  if  he  will  not  let  me  go 
before  him,  I  must  wait  his  time. 

There  was  not  much  longer  for  the 
restless  spirit  to  wait.  The  king's  ill- 
ness precipitated  the  crisis.  Grenville 


formed  a  junction  with  Fox,  and  made 
overtures  to  Canning.  Canning  replied 
on  February  20th,  1804,  in  a  letter  a 
copy  of  which,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
is  among  the  Frere  papers.  He  agreed 
that  a  change  of  ministry  was  impera- 
tive, but  he  warned  Grenviile  that  he 
considered  himself  as  "unpledged  as  to 
any  connection  with  any  new  govern- 
ment (however  otherwise  unexception- 
able) in  which  Mr.  Pitt  should  not  be  in- 
cluded." 

When  Addington  resigned  in  April, 
1804,  it  was  proposed  to  form  "a  com- 
prehensive administration"  which 
should  include  Fox  and  Grenville.  But 
the  king  was  determined  against  ad- 
mitting Fox,  and  Grenville  would  not 
take  office  without  his  new  ally.  Pitt 
was  bitterly  indignant  at  Grenville' s  re- 
fusal to  support  him.  "I  will  teach  that 
proud  man  I  can  do  without  him,"  he 
exclaimed,  "if  it  costs  me  my  life." 

Canning  at  first  declined  to  take  part 
in  the  new  administration,  giving  as  his 
reasons  that  he  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
office,  and  that  Pitt  might  be  accused  of 
partiality  in  choosing  him.  Perhaps  he 
was  beginning  to  see  how  much  harm 
he  had  done  to  his  patron's  cause  in  the 
last  three  years.  In  the  end  he  con- 
sented to  become  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  Frere  left  Madrid 
in  the  summer  of  1804,  and  we  have  only 
a  few  triumphant  lines  sent  by  Can- 
ning to  meet  him  on  the  road  towards 
home:— 

How  P.  at  length  came  forward  in  Par- 
liament— how  the  Government  was  obliged 
to  turn  itself  out — how  the  scheme  of  a 
large  comprehensive  Administration  had 
nearly  succeeded,  and  by  what  means  it 
failed — how  I  did  all  1  could  for  it — and 
how  I  would  fain  have  been  left  out  of 
that  which  was  formed  instead  of  it — but 
how,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  am  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  are  matters  for  many  a  long 
conversation. 

Having  plenty  of  work,  and  having 
Frere  within  reach,  Canning  now  wrote 
fewer  and  briefer  letters,  with  slight 
references  to  public  events.  Pitt's  last 
years  of  office  were  troubled  by  quar- 
rels amongst  his  followers.  Mr.  Add- 
ington, under  the  new  title  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  became  president  of  the  Council, 
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to  the  great  disgust  of  Canning,  wlio 
promptly  tendered  his  resignation,  but 
was  induced  to  withdraw  it.  Lord 
Hardwiclie  and  Mr.  Foster  had  a  violent 
dispute.  Canning's  account  of  it  is  not 
very  clear,  but  he  describes  Pitt  as  try- 
ing to  reconcile  them  "in  his  usual  bal- 
ancing way." 

Lord  Sidmouth  soon  found  his  posi- 
tion unbearable,  and  retired,  as  was 
announced  to  Frere  in  the  following 
lines  scribbled  on  a  small  sheet  of  note- 
paper:— 

Sat.,  July  6,  1805. 
The  Doctor  is  out  again. 
So  things  may  come  about  again. 

xhere  could  be  no  sympathy  between 
the  brilliant  genius  and  the  good  dull 
man  whom  George  III.  styled  "his  oum 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer." 

But  a  change  was  approaching,  be- 
side which  all  other  changes  sank  into 
nothing.  Pitt's  health  had  long  been 
failing,  ana  he  died  on  January  23d, 
1806.  There  are  no  letters  from 
Canning  to  Frere  until  the  September 
of  that  year;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
what  he  felt  could  not  be  set  down  on 
paper. 

In  1812,  when  speaking  at  Liverpool, 
Canning  said:— 

To  one  man  while  he  lived  I  was  devoted 
with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul.  Since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  I  ackniowledge  no 
leader;  my  political  allegiance  lies  buried 
in  his  grave. 

From  the  time  of  Pitt's  death,  he  was 
indeed  "a  masterless  man."  He  stood 
alone,  and  had  to  face  the  consequences 
of  his  past  misdeeds.  An  accidental 
meeting  with  Lord  Sidmouth  brought 
about  a  reconciliation,  but  there  were 
others  who  had  felt  his  stings,  and  who 
were  ever  ready  to  avenge  themselves. 

He  had  his  private  sorrows,  also. 
"Little  George,"  who  had  developed  an 
incurable  lameness  in  his  childhood,  be- 
came a  hopeless  invalid,  and  died  in 
March,  1820,  to  his  father's  inexpres- 
sible grief.  "On  all  sides  were  half- 
estranged  friends  and  half-reconciled 
enemies."  Frere,  to  whom  he  always 
turned  for  sympathy,  had  settled  in 
Malta,  only  visiting  his  friends  in  En- 
gland occasionally.    Old  hopes  were 
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gone,  old  visions  faded,  and  Canning 
was  fast  breaking  down  beneath  the 
load  of  toil  and  anxiety.  The  two  long- 
est letters  in  the  Frere  collection,  writ- 
ten in  1823  and  1825,  show  how  times 
had  changed  with  him. 

After  Lord  Londonderry's  suicide 
Canning  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  had  been  greatly  occupied  by  the 
troubles  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Revolu- 
tion, which  began  in  Spain  in  1820, 
spread  to  Portugal.  John  VI.  of  Portu- 
gal was  ready  to  grant  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. Both  he  and  his  chief  adviser,  the 
Marquis  Palmella,  felt  that  the  old  des- 
potism was  dead.  But  he  was  goaded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  revolutionaries, 
who  demanded  "the  Constitution  of 
1812,"  and  on  the  other  by  the  Abso- 
lutists, headed  by  his  own  wife  and  son, 
who  would  hear  of  no  changes.  In  1823 
Louis  XVIII.  sent  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
into  the  Peninsula  with  a  French  army 
to  crush  the  rebels.  Canning  would 
fain  have  sent  an  English  army  to  expel 
the  invaders,  but  he  saw  that  the  risk 
would  be  too  great.  He  therefore  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the 
Spanish-American  colonies,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "called  the  New  World 
into  being  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old." 

The  first  of  the  two  letters,  dated 
August  7th,  1823,  opens  with  something 
of  the  old  spirit.  Canning  has  treated 
Frere  "scandalously,"  but  he  will  atone 
for  it  by  stopping  the  Malta  mail  until 
his  letter  is  finished,  which  "may,  from 
the  inconvenience  which  it  will  occasion 
to  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
island,  be  accepted  by  you  as  an  atone- 
ment." 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  all  your  com- 
munications, verse  as  well  as  prose.  I  do 
not  laugh  at  your  solution  of  prophecies. 
I  do  verily  feel  sometimes  as  if  the  "ends 
of  the  world  were  come  upon  us."  It  is 
clear  that  the  present  state  of  things  can- 
not last.  It  is  one  of  heaving  and  strug- 
gling between  conflicting  principles. 
Which  will  get  the  better,  Heaven  knows; 
but  that  the  struggle  cannot  be  eternal 
is  plain.  Apropos  to  this  topick  (singularly 
apropos),  here  comes  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark 
for  a  second  audience  (one  of  two  hours 
I  have  already  given  him,  to  my  infinite 
cost  and  suffering);  his  purpose  being  to 
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show  that  nothing  but  the  establishment 
of  his  parallelograms  can  cure  the  evils  of 
the  world,  and  esi)ecially  of  Ireland.  I 
won't  see  him — I  won't.  I  am  writing  to 
Mr.  Frere  by  the  Malta  Mail,  and  Mr. 
Owen  may  set  off  for  Lanark  if  he  will; 
but  see  him  now  I  will  not.  So  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Coming  down  to  mere  earthly  things,  I 
was  delighted  to  find  your  notions  of  what 
was  the  best  line  in  politicks  tally  with  my 
own.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  had  an  itch  for 
war  with  France,  and  that  a  little  provo- 
cation might  have  scratched  it  into  an 
eruption.  But  fortunately  the  better  rea- 
son prevailed;  and  I  look  back  on  the  de- 
cision with  entire  and  perfect  self-con- 
gratulation. Never  was  the  Country  ^o 
completely  satisfied  with  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government — or,  I  might  say,  so 
grateful  for  it.  For  they  saw  and  felt- 
felt  in  their  own  hearts  and  judged  by 
their  own  feelings — that  there  was  a  great 
temptation  the  other  way.  .   .  . 

The  truth  is  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment never  seriously  resolved  upon  the 
war,  and  upon  the  plan  and  object  of  it, 
but  suffered  themselves  to  be  driven  on 
from  position  to  position  {political  position 
I  here  intend)  by  the  Ultrageous  party  of 
their  followers,  their  pokers  and  goaders, 
and  have  been  lured  on  from  one  military 
position  to  anotiier  in  Spain,  by  the  unex- 
pected facilities  of  their  advance,  till  they 
are  now  at  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula 
with  all  the  fortresses  unreduced  behind 
them.  A  failure  before  Cadiz  would 
rouse  the  population  against  them,  and 
make  their  retreat  as  murderous  as  their 
advance  has  been  bloodless.  The  capture 
of  Cadiz  would  involve  them  in  diflBculties 
of  another  sort— the  Allies,  with  Russia 
at  their  head,  being  all  for  the  Re  Ahsoluto, 
and  the  French  being  pledged  to  some- 
thing liberal  and  representative,  and  the 
Spaniards  agreeing  upon  nothing  but  to 
hate  and  persecute  each  other.  We  are 
out  of  all  this,  and  have  no  disposition  to 
get  into  it.  Neither  Spain  nor  France  care 
much  for  our  interference  unless  we  would 
interfere  as  partisans;  but  the  Allies  la- 
ment themselves  heavily  at  our  separation 
from  them,  and  cannot,  for  their  lives, 
imagine  how  it  has  happened  that  in  dis- 
claiming their  principles  we  should  havo 
said  what  we  really  mean,  and  should 
thereafter  continue  pertinaciously  to  act 
as  we  have  said.  A  little  prudery,  a  little 
dust  for  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  could  understand,  and  were  prepared 
for  it;  but  this  real  bona  fide  disapproba- 


tion astounds  them,  and  the  sturdy  adhe- 
rence to  it,  when  nobody  is  by,  when  we 
might  just  lift  the  mask,  and  show  our  real 
countenance  to  them  without  the  world's 
seeing  it,— this  is  really  carrying  the  jest 
too  far,  and  they  can  tell  us  plainly  that 
they  wish  we  would  have  done  and  "cease 
our  funning."  The  history  of  this  I  could 
tell  them  in  two  words — or  rather,  in  the 
substitution  of  one  word  for  another — 
for  "Alliance"  read  "England,"  and  you 
have  the  clue  of  my  policy. 

The  most  perplexing  part  of  the  affairs; 
of  Spain  is  the  influence  that  the  good  or  ill 
turn  of  them  (be  good  or  ill  which  it  may) 
is  likely  to  have  upon  those  of  Portugal. 
Palmella  is  there  in  a  most  critical  situa- 
tion. If  the  French  are  bafiied  in  Spain,, 
a  new  Jacobin  Revolution  may  break  out 
in  Portugal.  If  they  succeed,  that  eviL 
may  be  avoided;  but  another  of  an  oppo- 
site sort  may  spring  up,  in  an  Ultrageous 
fashion,  fatal  to  all  modification,  and  trun- 
dling Palmella  and  his  moderate  Reform* 
out  of  doors.  The  best  thing  for  all  the 
world  would  be  a  compromise  in  Spain; 
but  that  is  the  one  thing  not  to  be  had. 
Long  years  of  havoc  must  precede  it. 

Connected  with  the  questions  of  Spain^ 
and  Portugal  are  those  of  their  respective 
Americas,  which  are  severed,  beyond  all 
doubt,  from  their  respective  Mother  Coun- 
tries forever.  What  a  world  does  this 
consideration!  open ! 

Yet  with  Europe  and  America  thus 
pressing  upon  my  attention,  and  Africa  too 
— for  we  have  Slave  Trade  matters  in 
abundance  (and  Malta  too  was  in  Africa 
till  Van^  moved  it  by  Act  of  Parliament), 
— shall  I  own  to  you,  I  often  turn  with 
longing  eyes  to  the  Quarter  of  the  World 
which  I  have  abandoned,  and  wish  myself 
governing  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  mil- 
lions in  the  shades  of  Barrackpore.  Noth- 
ing but  the  Event  of  this  time  twel  re- 
month^  could  have  changed  my  destination; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  dictate  of  pub- 
lick  duty  (and  I  believe  I  estimated  that 
aright)  I  am  far  from  sure  that  publick 
duty  alone  would  have  induced  me  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  change. 

But  poor  Joan  could  never  abide  the 
thought  of  India,  nor  Harriet  either. 
They  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  with 
me;  bTit  when  the  opportunity  so  unex- 
pectedly arose  of  my  staying  here  with 
them,  and  in  a  situation  and  under  circum- 
stances, to  all  outward  appearance,  so  full 
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of  Jill  that  just  ambition  required,  why, 
it  was  impossible  to  resist;  and  most  re- 
luctantly I  gave  up  the  solid  for  the  shin- 
ing—ease, wealth,  and  a  second  publick  life 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  for  toil,  incon- 
venience, and  total  retreat  after  a  few,  a 
very  few,  years  of  splendid  trouble. 

The  sacrifice  was  enormous;  but  it  is 
made.  You  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
labor  which  I  undergo.  The  two  func- 
tions of  Foreign  Secretary  and  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  too  much  for 
any  man,  and  ought  not  to  be  united; 
though  I  of  course  would  rather  die  under 
them  than  separate  them,  or  consent  to 
have  separation  in  my  person. 

I  have  no  reason  to  be  personally  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Session.  .  .  .  My  business 
has  been  rather  to  defeat  prophecies,  and 
to  disappoint  calculations  of  evil,  than  to 
seek  occasion  for  what  I  do  not  want,  ad- 
ditional Hvdog  in  debate.  I  have  been  very 
forbearing  in  combat,  using  the  scalping- 
knife  never  above  once  or  twice,  and  al- 
most disusing  keener  and  brighter  weap- 
ons till  I  am  in  danger  of  being  thought 
exceedingly  dull.  This,  because  it  was 
prophesied  that  I  should  "lay  about"  me. 
And  as  to  the  conduct  of  business,  I  have 
studiously  and  anxiously  put  Peel  and 
Robinson  as  forward  as  possible,  never 
taking  their  concerns  out  of  their  hands, 
and  only  supporting  them  en  seconde  ligne 
where  necessary.  This,  because  it  was 
foretold  that  I  should  engross  and  forestall 
everything.  In  short,  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Pelham  himself,  in  the  days  of  Whig 
stagnation,  would  have  been  a  quieter 
Minister. 

But  oh  that  we  had  such  days  and  nights 
of  Gods — such  supertim  labor — as  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  was!  The  exhaustion  of  strength  is 
really  terrible.  What  do  you  think  of  ten 
hours  per  day  as  the  average  of  our  sit- 
ting for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  foif 
seven  weeks — from  Whitsuntide  to  the  end 
of  the  Sessioni?  The  average  from  Easter 
to  Whitsuntide  was  only  nine;  that  of  the 
Session  before  Easter,  only  six.  But  the 
latter  two-thirds  were  overwhelming;  and 
not  the  less  so  from  the  utter  uninterest- 
ingness  of  greater  part  of  the  discussions^ 
Ten  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (for  /  am  always 
there)  leave  you  exactly  fourteen  for  the 
necessary  occupations  of  food  and  rest 
and  for  the  whole  business  of  my  Office, 
not  to  mention  the  details  of  all  other  busi- 
niess  that  is  to  come  before  Parliament. 
Society,  ^ou  may  suppose,  is  out  of  the 
question;  exercise  and  air  wholly  so.  .  .  . 
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I  do  not  thinly  I  have  many  years'  work  irt 
me,  and  when  I  retire,  my  retirement  will 
be  like  Bertram's  "tropick  night,"  sudden 
and  total.  A  new  reign,  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, and  some  other  Epoch,  I  could  an- 
ticipate  as  likely  to  produce  this  result.  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I  might  say  to  "afford 
this  opportunity;"  for  although  the  world 
supposes  that  I  have  arrived  exactly  where 
I  wished  to  be,  I  am  arrived  ten  years  toc 
late  for  enjoyment  and  perhaps  for  advan- 
tage to  the  Country.  However,  and  when* 
it  may,  my  political  life  shall  end  with  my 
present  situation.  I  will  not  engage  again 
in  contentious  palltlcks,  nor  will  I  live  in  th^ 
world,  after  I  have  taken  leave  of  politicks 
altogether.  How  little  does  the  world  be- 
lieve how  little  I  personally  care  about  the 
time  when  all  this  may  happen. 

The  second  letter  was  not  written  till 
January  8th,  182.5,  and  opens,  like  the 
other,  with  an  apology:— 

My  occupations  are  overwhelming.  The- 
same  Office  in  1808-9  was  nothing  in  point 
of  work  compared  with  what  it  is  now — 
and  the  House  of  Commons  was  nothin 
when  taken  (as  I  then  took  it)  arbitrarily 
and  occasionally,  compared  with  the  eter- 
nal Sitting  to  which  I  am  now  doomed, 
whether  there  be  anything  worth  sitting 
for  or  no.  ...  I  came  hither  [Bath]  to- 
be  out  of  the  way,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  life- 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  with  Liverpool.. 
...  I  have  two  younkers  of  secretaries, 
whom  I  work  very  hard  all  the  morning,, 
till  about  half-past  one,  when  Liverpool 
presents  himself  at  the  door  on  a  grey 
mare,  and  with  a  pair  of  huge  jack-boots, 
of  the  size  and  consistency  of  fire-buckets- 
(only  not  lettered).  I  mount  a  grey  horse, 
to  join  him  on  his  ride  (with  one  or  other 
of  my  aide-de-camps),  and  with  boots  not 
quite  so  large  and  stiff  as  his,  but  in  re- 
venge, with  a  pair  of  large  gouty  woollen 
shoes  over  them.  In  this  fashion  we  pa- 
rade through  the  Town  to  one  of  the  out- 
lets towards  the  downs;  gallop  for  an  hour- 
and  a  half,  and  then  return  to  finish  our 
respective  Posts  and  dress  for  dinner.  We 
dine  regularly  at  Liverpool's.  In  the  even- 
ing I  send  my  younkers  to  the  play  or  ball 
— and  I  go  and  drink  tea  with  my  mother 
—and  then  about  half-past  ten  home  to 
bed.  .  .  . 

But  where  are  Joan  and  Harriet  all  thi& 
time?  you  will  say.  Why  am  I  at  Bath 
without  them  to  nurse  me?  Why,  they 
are  at  Paris,  on  a  visit  to  the  Granvilles, 
and  most  fortunately  they  had  set  out  for- 
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Paris  before  my  attack  of  gout  came  on. 
Otherwise  I  should  not  have  got  them 
fiway;  for  which  I  should  have  been  very 
sorry.  .  .  .  Their  reception  has  been  at- 
tentive and  flattering  beyond  measure  by 
King,  Court,  Ministers,  Ultras,  and  Lib- 
eraux,  for  there  is  certainly  this  peculiar- 
ity about  me,  that  while  Kings  and  Courts, 
etc.,  are  civil  as  to  a  Minister,  the  Liberals 
are  still  more  forward  on  account  of  what 
Prince  Metternich  considers  as  my  Revo- 
lutionary principles. 

This  is  not  however  true  of  all  Kings 
and  Courts.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  one 
who,  if  he  knew  how,  would  send  me  to 
any  Court  or  Kingdom  so  that  he  could 
get  me  out  of  his  own.  And  yet,  I  take  my 
oath,  I  serve  him  honestly,  and  have  saved 
him,  in  spite  of  himself,  from  a  world  of 
embarrassments  in  which  a  much  longer 
entanglement  with  Prince  Metternich  and 
his  Congresses  would  have  involved  him. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  the  truth  \ 
really  take  to  be,  that  my  fall  was  deter- 
mined upon  not  many  weeks  ago.  The 
South  American  Question  was  the  stey 
that  was  to  trip  me  up;  and  there  were 
those  deep  in  the  secret  Cabals  of- 
who  warned  their  friends  that  the  Ides  of 
December  would  see  a  change.  The  Ides  ofl 
December,  however,  came,  and  they  are 
gone;  and  here  am  I  still,  with  the  South 
American  Question  carried, — non  sine  pul- 
vere,  but  carried.  As  you,  no  doubt,  re- 
ceive the  English  newspapers,  I  need  only 
say  that  what  you  read  in  them  upon  this 
subject  is  nearly  correct.  I  did,  while  I 
lay  in  bed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the 
Gout  gnawing  my  great  toe,  draw  the  In-» 
structions  for  our  agents  in  Mexico  and 
Columbia  which  are  to  raise  those  States 
into  the  rank  of  Nations.  I  did,  the  day 
after  I  rose  from  my  bed,  communicate 
to  the  Foreign  Ministers  -here  (and  first 
in.  order,  as  beseemeth,  to  those  of  the 
Holy  Alliance)  the  purport  of  those  In- 
structions. The  thing  is  done.  They  may 
turn  me  out  if  they  will  and  if  they  can— 

Non  tamen  irritum 
Diffinget  Infectumque  reddet — 

an  act  which  will  make  a  change  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Continent  now  set 
free.  The  Allies  will  fret;  but  they  will 
venture  no  serious  remonstrance.  France 
will  fidget;  but  it  will  be  with  a  view  of 
hastening  after  our  example.  The  Yan- 
kees will  shout  in  triumph;  but  it  is  they 
who  lose  most  by  our  decision, 

>  Name  illegible. 


The  great  danger  of  the  time — a  danger 
which  the  policy  of  the  European  Systen? 
w^ould  have  fostered — was  a  division  of  the 
world  into  European  and  American,  Re- 
publican and  Monarchical;  a  league  of 
wom-out  Governments  on  the  one  hand 
and  youthful  and  stirring  Nations,  with  the 
United  States  at  their  head,  on  the  other. 
We  slip  in  between,  and  plant  ourselves  in, 
Mexico.  The  United  States  have  gotten 
the  start  of  us  in  vain;  and  we  link  once 
more  America  to  Europe.  Six  months 
more — and  the  mischief  would  have  been 
done. 

Had  they  turned  me  out  upon  this  ques- 
tion (and  I  would  have  gone  out  if  I  had 
not  carried  it),  it  would  have  been  only  to 
bring  me  in  again  with  all  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  England  at  my  heels. 
They  therefore  (whoever  may  be  com- 
prised in  that  they)  thought  better  of  it; 
but  no  doubt  they  will  be  on  the  watch  to 
revenge  themselves,  when  they  may;  and 
I  must  walk  with  caution  and  good  heed, 
knowing  that  there  are  mines  and  trap- 
falls  all  around  me.  Liverpool  and  I  have 
agreed  throughout,  and  he  has  acted  with 
me  most  firmly  and  strenuously.  Could 
they  have  separated  him  from  me,  I  think 
they  would  have  ventured  the  trial.  .  .  . 

I  think  I  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted  all 
that  I  had  to  tell  you  of  myself.  Of  public 
concerns,  Ireland  only  gives  us  any  uneasi- 
ness. And  that  not  so  much  from  appre- 
hending any  immediate  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosion there  (for  there  is  none,  I  verily 
believe),  as  from  the  apparent  and  utter 
hopelessness  of  ever  bringing  that  un- 
happy Country  to  a  settlement. 

It  never  was  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity 
—never.  Land  pays  its  rent;  Commerce  in- 
creases rapidly;  Manufactures  are  planted 
in  parts  of  the  kmgdom  where  never  be- 
fore Capital  ventured  to  trust  itself;  Jus- 
tice is  administered  with  a  more  even  hand 
than  ever  before,  and  is  acknowledged  by 
the  people  to  be  so;  and  even  the  sore  Evil 
of  tythes  has,  by  an  Act  of  last  year  (one 
of  the  wisest  ever  passed  by  a  legislature), 
been  in  all  instances  lessened,  and  in  many 
entirely  removed. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  blessings  (for 
such  they  are)  the  demon  of  religious  dis- 
cord rages  with  a  fury  hitherto  unknown. 
The  Catholick  Demagogues  fear  that  the 
equitableness  of  Lord  Wellesley's  admin- 
istration should  put  Catholick  Emancipa- 
tion out  of  sight;  and  the  old  Protestant 
faction  take  advantage  of  the  indiscretions 
and  violences  of  the  demagogues,  to  spread 
an   alarm   of  rebellion;   to   decry  Lord 
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Wellesley's  system  of  leuieucy  aud  impar- 
tiality, and  to  call  for  the  return  of  the 
*'irou  times."  Such  is  the  real  history  of 
the-  factions  which  now  agitate  Ireland. 
But  I  hope,  and  I  believe,  the  storm  will 
pass  away  without  bursting.  As  to  any 
practical  good  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the 
Catholicks,  they  have  made  that  hopeless 
for  years  to  come.  This  Gountry  is  once 
more  united  as  one  man  against  them. 

The  new  feature  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
at  present  is  the  interest  which  Foreign 
Powers  take  in  it.  France,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Jesuit  and  propagandist  party 
in  France,  certainly  have  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  struggle;  and  if  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters thought  (as  they  most  undoubtedly 
did),  and  wrote  to  their  Courts  in  1818  and 
1821,  that  England  was  about  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  a  Revolution,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  now  be  inspiring 
fears  (or  in  some  instances,  perhaps, 
hopes)  of  the  like  Catastrophe  in  Ireland. 

But  they  will  be  disappointed.  A  few 
unpleasant  nights  in  Parliament  we  shall 
have;  but  six  months  hence  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  the  Catholick  Association  will  be  witl 
Spa-fields  and  Manchester;  and  the  Prot- 
estant fanaticks  and  polemicks  will,  I 
hope,  have  shrunk  back  into  their  shell. 

It  w^as  almost  the  last  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  friend  of  his  boyhood. 
Pitt's  heir,  like  Pitt  himself,  was  struck 
dowm  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  To  him, 
as  to  Holbein's  laborer  in  the  field,  the 
summons  came  to  lie  down  beside  the 
uncompleted  furrow:— 

"It's  a  long  field,"  says  Death,  "but  we'll 
get  to  the  end  of  it  to-day — you  and  I." 


IN  NATURE'S  WAGGISH  MOOD.i 

BY  PAUL  HEYSE. 

Translated   for  The  Living  Age  by  Harriet 
Lieber  Colien. 

Part  V. 

On  hij?h  days  and  holidays  when 
everybody  was  out  of  doors,  all  intent 
on  seizing  a  breathing  time  from  labor 
and  routine,  Mr.  Theodore  Hinze  would 
sit  aloft  at  bis  window  and,  mother-of- 
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pearl  opera-glass  in  hand,  follow  his 
old-time  custom  of  gazing  down  at  the 
passeis-by,  drawing  the  while  his  own 
sagacious  and  philosophic  conclusions. 
A  pastime  still  more  to  his  liking  was 
watching  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
tlowers  in  the  garden  opposite.  He 
had  come  to  regard  these  as  his  private 
possession.  "My  carnations  are  doing 
finely  this  year,"  or  "My  tea-roses  are 
not  budding  as  well  as  usual,"  he 
would  say  to  Magnus.  But  though  the 
garden  failed  to  arouse  Magnus's  inter- 
est, the  small  one-story  house  next  it 
w  as  more  successful,  and  he  would  lis- 
ten with  close  attention  to  Hinze' s 
stories  of  its  occupants,  the  grey-haired 
couple  whose  love  for  each  other  was 
shown  in  so  many  beautiful  ways,  and 
about  whom  the  little  man  never  tired 
of  talking.  They  had  had  an  only 
daughter;  she  had  died,  after  a  short 
but  happy  marriage,  leaving  in  turn  a 
little  girl,  and  of  the  brightness  which 
the  child's  presence  in  the  house  might 
have  brought  them,  they  w^ere  de- 
prived, since  she  had  been  sent  to 
boarding  school.  These  and  many 
other  matters  of  more  or  less  conse- 
quence had  been  imparted  by  the 
tailor's  wife  who,  like  many  another, 
made  her  neighbor's  business  her  own. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  dwarf  to 
hi.  attentive  auditor,  "that  of  all  the 
common  pleasures  from  w^hich  we  are 
shut  ofif,  this  is  the  one  of  which  we 
have  most  right  to  complain.  What  a 
great  thing  it  must  be  to  grow  old  with 
the  woman  you  love,  to  laugh  at 
trouble  when  she  is  at  your  side  to  bear 
it  with  you.  Now— we  two  old  bachelors 
—supposing,  of  course,  that  we  have 
entered  into  an  indissoluble  partner- 
ship, and  you  know  you  have  not"— 
here  there  was  a  little  quiver  in  the 
voice— "told  me  what  your  ideas 
are  " 

"If  yon  do  not  change  your  mind," 
and  Magnus's  forehead  gathered  into  a 
troubled  frown,  "this  partnership  will 
last  till  the  end." 

"Well  then,"  there  was  a  jubilant 
note  in  Hinze's  treble,  "we  are  quite  as 
good  as  married,  and  to  my  thinking 
we  make  a  handsome  couple.     I  am 
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sure  we  get  along  more  amicably  than 
many  a  married  pair.  The  liiisband  is 
well  under  discipline  and  the  wife 
never  takes  advantage  of  her  power." 

"Who  is  the  husband,"  asked  Magnus 
with  a  smile. 

•'The  idea  of  asking  such  a  question  1" 
said  the  little  man  excitedly.  "Which 
of  us  follows  his  trade,  and  which  of 
us  confines  himself  to  the  housekeep- 
ing? Which  made  the  proposition  that 
we  should  cast  in  our  lots  together, 
and  which  at  first  coyly  opposed  it? 

ho  wears  a  Turkish  dressing-gown 
and  a  fez,  and  is  generally  iu  the  right 
in  disputes,  rarely  following  up  his  vic- 
tories since  'the  wisest  always  gives 
way'?  True,  at  the  first  glance,  your 
size  might  be  offered  as  an  objection, 
but  that  must  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  in  spite  of  your  height  you 
are  much  the  more  timid,  not  to  men- 
tion your  nervousness.  Why,  I  have 
to  be  as  careful  with  you  as  the  tailor 
with  his  wife  when  she  is  ill.  So,  after 
all,  there  is  only  one  thing  lacking  to 
a  perfectly  happy  marriage,  the  hope 
of  a  son  and  heir  to  carry  on  the  fam- 
ily." 

Bat  heaven  was  yet  to  bless  this  mar- 
riage, which  surely  was  of  her  making, 
with  the  longed-for  child.  During  the 
following  winter,  on  one  of  their  noc- 
turnal expeditions,  Hinze  descried 
from  his  observation  tower  the  figure 
of  a  lad  stretched  out  on  a  moand  by 
the  wayside.  He  drew  Magnus's  atten- 
tion to  the  pitiful  sight,  aud  stooping 
carefully  the  kind-hearted  giant  looked 
closely  at  the  sleeping  boy  whose  face, 
in  the  moonlight,  showed  unusual 
beauty,  though  hunger  and  cold  had 
left  their  stamp  on  it.  His  clothes 
marked  him  a  foreigner;  he  wore  a 
black  peaked  hat,  a  lamb's  wool  jacket 
and  sandals.  His  small  bundle  he  had 
put  under  his  head  for  a  pillow,  and  a 
smooth  stick  about  which  his  little  fist 
was  tightly  curled  in  sleep,  indicated 
that  he  w^as  on  a  journey  and  had  pre- 
sumably lost  his  way. 

The  sleeper  stirred,  opened  his  eyes 
and  at  sight  of  the  double-headed  giant 
sprang  up,  seized  his  bundle  and  took 
to  ignominious  flight.     But  the  seven 


league  boots  presently  overtook  the  fly- 
ing heels,  and  the  dwarf,  slipping 
quickly  to  the  ground,  made  such  gen- 
tle overtures  of  peace  in  his  childish 
voice  that  the  boy's  fears  were  quieted 
and  he  yielded  a  sleepy  consent  to  his 
new  found  friends  taking  him  home. 

Tiie  tailor's  wife  was  not  over-re- 
sponsive to  the  midnight  rousing,  but 
her  ill-humor  vanished  at  sight  of  the 
handsome  boy,  and  the  mother-heart 
went  out  to  his  helplessness.  She  ar- 
ranged a  bed  for  the  waif  in  the  studio, 
helped  Magnus  cook  him  some  supper 
and  then  tucking  the  coverlid  close 
about  the  little  form  bade  her  lodgers 
good-night  in  a  voice  in  which  the  tears 
were  struggling. 

Iu  the  lad's  jacket  pocket  was  a  letter 
written  ostensibly  by  a  German  painter 
in  Rome  to  a  brother  artist  in  Dlissel- 
dorf.  The  writer  boped  that  the  model 
he  was  sending  would  do  him  credit; 
the  boy  was  the  handsomest  to  be  had 
in  a  ten-mile  circuit,  just  turned  thir- 
teen, clever  for  his  age,  and  came  from 
a  family  of  models  who  for  the  past 
three  generations  had  lived  for  art  and 
art  alone.  He  had  provided  Dominico 
with  a  passport,  money  and  an  itiner- 
ary, hoped  he  would  reach  his  destina- 
tion safely,  etc. 

But  besides  this  letter,  coat  and 
trousers  pockets  contained  nothing.  Of 
itinerary,  money  and  passport  the  lad 
had  been  robbed  by  some  sharper,  and 
then  turned  adrift.  He  had  continued 
his  joarney  afoot,  his  lustrous  black 
eyes  and  glossy  waving  hair  helping 
him  not  a  little  tO'  procure  shelter  and 
food  on  the  way.  This  story  Dominico 
told  the  next  morning  in  such  German 
as  he  had  picked  up  among  the  painter 
folk  in  Rome,  and  his  broken  speech 
made  the  tale  the  more  pathetic. 

Of  the  two  listeners  Magnus  was  the 
more  especially  touched,  for  while  the 
little  wood-engraver  studied  the  mod- 
el's face  with  his  artist-eyes  and  forgot 
pity  in  admiration,  his  friend  was  tak- 
ing counsel  with  himself  how  best  to 
set  this  crooked  matter  straight.  All 
alive  as  he  w^as  with  indignation  at  the 
treatment  the  child  had  received,  grave 
questionings  as  to  the  future   of  this 
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youug  life  sti-angely  linked  to  theirs 
steadied  his  mood. 

"We  will  not  allow  this,"  he  said  at 
last.  "It  would  be  a  sin  and  disgrace 
if  we  two  did  not  do  all  in  our  power 
to  rescue  this  helpless  child.  To  be 
brought  up  for  nothing  but  to  be  stared 
at  all  his  life,  to  be  admired,  to  be  cop- 
ied, to  be  " 

"You  forget  that  'this  is  a  question  of 
art,"  interrupted  Hinze  deprecatingly. 

"Art!  What  is  art  that  she  dare  drag 
a  man  from  his  high  estate  to  be  a 
mere  feast  for  the  eyes?  According  to 
your  argument  you  would  justify  the 
sculptor  who  nails  his  model  to  the 
cross  so  as  to  carve  his  crucifixion.  So 
far  your  fetich  has  not  harmed  the  lad, 
since  honor  and  shame  have  as  yet  no 
vital  meaning  to  him;  if  he  never 
learns  to  know  them,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him,  so  much  the  more  des- 
picable of  those  who  have  helped  him 
to  his  shamelessness!  No,  we  will 
keep  him  here.  We  will  make  a  man 
of  him,  not  a  showpiece,  and  if  he 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  hack- 
driver  or  a  scavenger  that  will  be  bet- 
ter than  to  have  him  a  model,  a  jointed 
puppet." 

Without  more  ado  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  chief  of  police,  stating  the  case 
simply  and  clearly,  and  offering  to 
adopt  the  child  and  educate  him. 

The  letter  fiuished,  Hinze  picked  it 
up,  read  it  carefully  and  said:  "You 
know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  a  wife  can- 
not dispose  of  her  property  without  her 
husband's  consent,  neither  can  she  de- 
cide matters  of  moment  for  the  chil- 
dren alone.  You  will  permit  me  " 

He  took  the  pen  and  subscribed  his 
name  to  a  postscript  wherein  he  agreed 
to  the  above-mentioned  proposition  and 
stipulated  to  pay  half  the  expense  in- 
curred. 

The  officer  responded  to  the  note  in 
person;  the  case  seemed  to  interest 
him.  The  singular  partnership  entered 
into  by  this  strangely  mated  pair  ex- 
cited surprise  in  one  to  whom  surprises 
were  rare.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case  threatened  tedious  complications 
and  much  detailed  correspondence,  and 
he  agreed  to  the  adoption  pro  tempore; 


at  all  events  until  the  rightful  owner- 
ship of  the  child  could  be  established. 

The  legal  proceedings  dragged  along 
at  such  a  leisurely  pace  that  the  winter 
passed  and  no  claimant  appeared  to 
dispute  with  the  two  friends  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  foundling.  Magnus 
wrote  at  once  for  an  Italian  grammar 
and  dictionary,  and  by  their  aid,  reg- 
ularly gave  his  foster-son  lessons  in 
German— lessons  thajt  went  better  than 
those  in  writing— at  which  little  lazy- 
bones showed  himself  a  refractory  pu- 
pil. A  suit  of  clothes  from  the  tailor 
converted  the  foreign-looking  child,  as 
far  as  garments  went,  into  a  native- 
born;  and  in  this  array  he  was  taken 
out  to  walk  daily  by  the  tailor's  wife,, 
since  air  and  exercise  he  must  have,, 
and  his  adoptive  parents  were  loath 
to  have  him  out  of  nights.  A  playmate 
was  found  for  him  in  a  lad  of  his  own 
age  who  lodged  in  the  house;  sweet- 
meats and  dainties  were  showered  on 
him  by  lavish  hands;  in  truth,  he  was- 
treated  like  a  princeling.  And  yet  the 
lad  was  not  happy.  He  would  sit  for 
hours,  his  hands  idly  folded,  looking 
with  great  questioning  eyes  first  at  the 
giant,  then  at  the  dwarf.  Whether  he 
felt  something  abnormal  in  this  associ- 
ation with  men  who  might  have 
stepped  out  of  a  fairy  book  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  discover,  for  his  German  could 
not  help  him  to  the  expression  of  any 
but  the  simplest  emotions.  And  no  one 
questioned  him. 

One  night  the  two  friends  returned, 
healthily  tired  from  a  long  walk 
through  field  and  lane — a  magnificent 
thunder-storm  had  subsided  and  the 
soft  summer  rain  that  followed  had 
tempted  them  out  of  doors— Hinze 
stopped  in  the  studio  for  a  peep  at  the 
sleeping  boy  before  he  mounted  his 
ladder,  Magnus  struck  a  light,  shielded 
it  with  his  hand  and  the  two  walked 
on  tiptoe  to  the  corner  where  the  little 
bed  stood. 

"He  is  not  here!"  cried  Magnus 
hoarsely  and  the  candle  shook  in  his 
hand.   "Where  can  he  be?" 

Hinze  was  up  the  ladder  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  could  be  heard  looking  in  all 
corners,  pushing  aside  furniture,  un- 
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locking  closets,  then  his  door  opened 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  making 
search  for  the  child  through  the  house. 
An  anxious  silence,  then  footstei3S 
again  overhead,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  ladder  came  the  treble  voice, 
broken  with  sorrow:  "It  was  not  to 
be,  old  fellow.  We  must  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  It  was  not  intended  that 
any  one  else  should  enter  our  lives. 
Shall  I  come  down  to  you  so  that  the 
night  will  not  be  so  long  for  either  of 
us,  or  do  you  think  we  had  better  make 
search  for  the  boy  now?" 

No  answer;  and  the  little  man's  face 
grew  whiter  with  a  new-born  fear. 
Then  Magnus's  voice,  low  and  with  an 
attempt  at  steadiness:  "Shut  the  door 
and  go  to  sleep.  You  are  right;  it  was 
not  to  be.  He  was  mot  happy  with  us. 
Can  we  blame  him?  Would  not  we  too 
go  out  into  the  world,  if  we  were  like 
the  others?   Good-night,  Theodore." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called 
him  by  his  Christian  name. 


Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  run- 
a^'uy  and  his  name  was  never  again 
mentioned  by  those  whose  lives  he  had 
filled  with  hope  for  so  brief  an  inter- 
val. And  as  though  each  one  felt  that 
he  owed  it  to  the  other  to  make  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  they  had  both 
suffered,  rarely  a  day  passed  without 
some  fresh  sign  of  the  love  that  was 
binding  them  closer.  Through  this 
finer  intimacy  which  sympathy  called 
forth  it  happened  that  Magnus's  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  fact  that  a  change 
was  coming  over  his  little  friend.  Sum- 
mer was  on  the  wane,  vines  were  turn- 
ing crimson,  leaves  were  fluttering 
earthward,  and  bare  spaces  were  show- 
ing between  the  branches;  this  last 
change  seemed  of  especial  importance 
to  Hinze,  who  would  drop  his  tools 
many  times  a  day  and,  opera-glass  in 
hand,  gaze  dreamily  into  the  garden 
opposite.  To  iMagnus's  queries  as  to 
Ii.s  absorption  he  would  return  rather 
confused  and  improbable  answers,  his 
liUle  face  growing  as  red  the  while  as 
though  autumn  were  painting  it  with 
her  brightest  colors. 

One  day,  however,  he  threw  off  all 


concealment  and  said,  with  an  effort 
that  evidently  cost  him  dear,  "Magnus, 
I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I'm 
afraid  I  have  been  walking  on  forbid- 
den paths.  An  honest  fellow  does  not 
look  after  pretty  girls  unless  his  wife 
knows  about  it.  But,  seriously,  you 
know  my  principles  and  understand 
perfectly  that  I  am  in  no  danger  of  for- 
getting them.  The  fact  is  that  when 
I  first  saw  tbat    exquisite   face  over 

there— it  belongs,  you  know,  to  the 
granddaughter  of  the  old  couple,  she 
has  just  returned  from  boarding  school 

—well,  when  I  saw  it  I  thought  that  I 
had  never  beheld  anything  so  perfect 
among  all  humankind— the  humankind 
from  which  we  are  shut  off"— this  with 
a  sigh— "and  since  then  I  seem  to  be 
bewitched.   The  instant  she  enters  the 

garden  my  heart  begins  to  beat  and  I 

jump  up  from  my  work,  as  though 
there  were  an  electric  battery  between 
the  balcony  yonder  and  my  chair. 
Then,  fight  as  I  may,  I  must  drop  my 
tools  and  stand  at  the  window  and  fol- 
low her  every  movement.  Come  up 
here  a  moment  and  tell  me  if  you  can 

conceive  a  being  more  exquisite  than 

she  is." 

Magnus's  head  appeared  through  the 
trap-door,  thereupon  his  whole  body, 
then  with  head  and  shoulders  bent  well 
forward  he  crept  to  the  attic  window 
and  tried  to  adjust  the  opera-glass  to 
his  vision.  The  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  glasses  were  intended 
for  eyes  much  closer  together  than  his; 
then  he  fell  upon  the  happy  expedient 
of  looking  through  but  one  of  the 
lenses,  and  by  its  aid  plainly  distin- 
guished the  slender  figure  of  a  young 
girl  who,  judging  from  the  pleasure  she 
showed  in  gathering  her  bunch  of  flow- 
ers, admiring  each  dainty  blossom  as 
she  plucked  it,  was  intent  on  her  task, 
and  on  that  alone. 

"Well,  what  say  you?  What  do  you 
think  of  her?"  asked  Hinze,  stretching 
out  his  hand  for  the  glass.  This  long 
and  silent  observation  was  a  strain  on 
his  patience. 

"She  is  quite  nice,"  and  Magnus 
backed  out  of  his  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion and  turned  toward  the  stairway. 
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"Nice!  You  are  a  barbarian,  a  sav- 
age! Did  you  notice  the  fine  oval  of 
her  face,  the  grace  in  the  lines  of  the 
cheek,  and  the  curve  of  the  chin?  And 
those  innocent  eyes  and  that  mouth! 
Could  Raphael  have  had  a  fairer 
model?  And  look  at  'the  pose  of  the 
bewitching  little  head,  and  its  grace- 
ful movement,  and  the  brown  curls  as 
the  wind  stirs  them,  and  the  dilation 
of  the  nostrils  when  she  laughs  " 

"And  you  have  seen  all  that  through 
your  glass?  Stuff  and  nonsense! 
You've  dreamed  it  all.  Don't  take  it  ill 
of  me,  Theodore,  but— you  are  scatter- 
ing your  principles  to  the  winds  and 
falling  head  over  ears  in  love  " 

"Magnus," — there  was  something 
quite  solemn  in  the  little  man's  voice 
as  he  spoke,  something  quite  dignified 
in  his  gesture  as  he  laid  down  the  glass 
with  which  he  had  again  been  looking 
at  the  object  of  his  adoration — "I  think 
j'ou  do  not  quite  understand  my  ideas 
of  honor.  Even  if  this  breast  were  not 
encased  in  a  triple  coat  of  mail,  I  would 
not  pretend  to  raise  my  eyes  to  such  a 
rare  little  lady  as  that.  But  this  I  will 
admit  freely— I  do  have  bad  half  hours 
when  I  think  how  matters  might  have 
^laped  themselves  had  circumstances 
beeni  different.  Were  I  of  ordinary 
size  the  fact  that  my  father  was 
an  insignificant  hair-dresser,  and  hers 
a  baron  would  not  deter  me  from 
trying  at  least  to  win  her;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  my  stand- 
ing as  an  artist,  my  record  as  a 
man,  would  never  shame  her.  As 
things  are  you  need  never  fear  I  will 
be  unfaithful  to  our  pact." 

To  this  and  further  self -justification 
Magnus  had  nothing  to  say;  and  al- 
though he  appreciated  the  heroism 
that  dwelt  in  the  tiny  breast,  there  was 
sore  trouble  in  his  own  great  heart  as 
he  saw  how  this  passion  was  overmas- 
tering his  friend.  Too  often  it  hap- 
pened that  the  dwarf,  as  he  sat  in 
friendly  chat  in  the  studio,  would  sud- 
denly excuse  himself  on  some  flimsy 
pretext— a  message  to  send  to  the  pub- 
lisher, or  a  note  to  write  to  a  brother- 
artist,  or  a  glass  of  wine  to  be  taken 
for  a  feeling  of  faintness,  or  what  not. 


And  then  for  hours  at  a  time  he  would 
forget  to  come  back,  and  Magnus 
would  reflect  that  there  M^as  evidently 
much  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  that  day. 
It  was  seldom  that  the  forlorn  fellow 
looked  through  the  green  muslin,  that 
curtained  the  lower  half  of  his  win- 
dows, at  the  girl  whom  he  had  grown, 
gradually  and  in  spite  of  his  naitive* 
kindliness  of  heart,  to  hate.  And  yet 
he  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
himself,  that  it  was  a  gracious  sight  to 
watch  the  grandmother  leaning  on  the 
fair  girl  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm 
over  the  leiaf-strewn  paths,  or  to  see 
the  old  man  on  the  balcony,  leaning 
iback  in  his  easy-chair,  placidly  watch- 
ing the  smoke-wreaths  curl  up  from  his 
pipe  and  casting  a  loving  glance  from' 
time  to  time  at  the  granddaughter 
half  buried  behind  the  newspaper  she 
was  reading  to  him. 

But  in  the  attic  chamber  overhead! 
there  was  a  much  more  appreciative 
witness  of  the  enchanting  scene,  and 
at  every  turn  and  twist  of  the  shapely- 
head,  the  heart  in  the  manikin's  bosom : 
beat  audibly,  and  the  manikin  was- 
happy  in  his  pain. 

The  affair  was  becoming  serious. 
Hinze  was  not  only  losing  his  appetite 
and  sleep,  but  neglecting  his  work 
even  when  he  was  not  at  his  post  of 
obseiwation.  Magnus  felt  that  the 
insidious  disease  must  no  longer 
be  suffered  to  run  its  course  un- 
checked and  he  decided  upon  a  dras- 
tic measure.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  trouble  was  largely  due  to  the 
distance  that  separated  the  love- 
sick little  fellow  from  his  enchantress, 
and  that  if  he  could  but  bring  them 
into  closer  proximity  one  great  step 
toward  recovery  would  be  made.  Not 
only  would  the  intoxicating  perfume  of 
flower  and  shrub,  the  obscuring  mist, 
be  eliminated  but  the  disproportion  in 
size  would  present  itself  in  a  more 
glaring  light  than  through  the  opera- 
glass,  which  made  the  girl  appear 
much  of  a  size  with  the  fairy  princess 
of  the  little  fellow's  childhood. 

The  diplomat's  proposal,  made  in  an 
off-hand  way,  that  Hinze  should  try, 
with  the  connivance   of    the  tailor's 
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wife,  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  young 
lady,  to  slip  into  the  garden,  for  in- 
stance, and  so  steal  a  glance  at  her  face 
from  under  the  shelter  of  a  tall  shrub, 
met  with  a  rebuff  as  sad  as  unex- 
pected. 

"I  see  what  you  are  counting  upon," 
Said  the  dwarf,  a  lover's  distress  show- 
ing beneath  his  smile.  "You  propose 
treating  me  as  the  confectioners  do 
their  apprentices,  surfeiting  them  at 
first  with  sweets  so  that  they  w^ill  have 
no  craving  after  them  later.  But  your 
aim  runs  wide  of  the  mark  this  time, 
old  boy.  My  love  for  this  dainty  little 
piece  of  womanhood  is  purely  Platonic. 
One  never  tires  of  admiring  a  noble 
work  of  art,  let  one  approach  it  ever 
so  closely.  Every  time  I  see  my  mig- 
non's  face  I  discover  new  beauties  in 
it.  Beside,  old  fellow,  do  you  think  I 
could  lend  myself  to  such  a  cowardly 
piece  of  deception?  That  scarcely 
suits  my  character.  Fancy  her  dis- 
covering the  little  artifice  by  some  acci- 
dent, and  staring  at  me  as  though  I 
were  a  freak  just  escaped  from  the 
museum.  Do  you  not  think  I  wo  aid 
be  overwhelmed  with  shame?  Do  you 
think  I  could  ever  raise  my  eyes  to 
hers  again?  No,  Christopher,  don't 
trouble  your  wise  old  head  about  me. 
I  promise  to  behave  as  reasonably  as 
my  years  and  experience  would  lead 
you  to  expect.  What  matter  about  my 
appetite?  I  have  noticed  lately  a  cer- 
tain inclination  to  corpulence  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  letting  it  destroy 
the  small  amount  of  figure  I  do  pos- 
sess." 

What  slight  comfort  was  to  be  gath- 
ered from  these  assurances  Magnus  ac- 
cepted, making  a  virtue  of  necessity; 
had  he  known  the  foolhardy  scheme  re- 
volving at  that  moment  in  Hinze's 
bram  he  would  have  realized  that  he 
was  taking  shadow  for  substance. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  GEORGE  GISSING. 

In  the  general  acceptation  and  in  the 
spirit  of  most  reviewing,  a  cheerful 


alacrity  of  story,  together  with  certain 
grammatical  observances,  are  appar- 
ently the  end  of  the  novelist's  art.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  most  obvious  function  of 
the  novel  of  commerce,  that  it  should 
fill,  if  possible  without  resort  to  split 
infinitives,  the  gaps  where  the  texture 
of  unadventurous  lives  thins  out  to  the 
blankly  uneventful.  But  if  the  novel  is 
to  be  treated  as  literature,  it  must  rise 
unmistakably  above  this  level  of  bogus 
gossip  entertainingly  told.  Tried  by  the 
lower  standard,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  nov- 
els of  Mr.  Gissing  would  procure  him  a 
favorable  verdict;  it  is  said  they  are 
"depressing"— a  worse  fault  surely  even 
than  "unreadableness."  But  in  the 
study,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  so 
lightly  dismissed.  Whatever  their 
value  as  pastime,  it  is  undeniable  that 
so  soon  as  Mr.  Gissing' s  novels  are  read 
with  a  view  to  their  structural  design 
and  implications  they  become  very  sig- 
nificant literature  indeed. 

The  earlier  novelists  seem  to  have 
shaped  their  stories  almost  invariably 
upon  an  illustrative  moral  intention, 
and  to  have  made  a  typical  individual, 
whose  name  was  commonly  the  title  of 
the  novel,  the  structural  skeleton,  the 
sustaining  interest  of  the  book.  He  or 
she  was  presented  in  no  personal  spirit; 
Tom  Jones  came  forward  in  the  inter- 
ests of  domestic  tolerance,  and  the  ad- 
mirable Pamela  let  the  light  of  restraint 
shine  before  her  sex.  Beauty  of  form 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  sought  by 
the  earlier  novelists— suffice  it  if  the 
fabric  cohered.  About  the  central  char- 
acter a  system  of  reacting  personages 
and  foils  was  arranged,  and  the  whole 
was  woven  together  by  an  ingenious 
and  frequently  complicated  "plot."  The 
grouping  is  at  its  simplest  and  best  in 
the  gracefully  constructed  novels  of 
Jane  Austen.  As  the  novel  developed 
in  length  under  the  influence  of  periodi- 
cal publication,  the  need  of  some  sus- 
taining structure  of  ampler  dimensions 
tlian  the  type  individual  led  to  the  com- 
plication of  "plot"  to  hold  the  bulk  to- 
gether. Plot  grew  at  last  to  be  the 
curse  of  English  fiction.  One  sees  it  In 
its  most  instructive  aspect  in  the  novels 
of  Diclvens,  wherein  personages,  de- 
lightfully drawn,  struggle  lilve  herrings 
in  a  net  amidst  the  infinite  reticulations 
of  vapid  intrigue.    Who  forgets  Mr. 
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Sinalhveed,  aiul  who  remembers  what 
he  had  to  do  with  Lady  Dedlock's  se- 
cret? And  iu  the  novels  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins the  plot  in  its  direst  form  tramples 
stark  and  terrible.  But  in  the  novels  of 
Dickens  there  also  appears  another 
structural  influence.  As  Poe  admirably 
demonstrated,  the  "plot"  of  "Barnaby 
Rudge"  collapsed  under  its  weight  of 
chaj-acters,  and  the  Gordon  riots  were 
swept  across  the  complications  of  the 
story.  The  new  structural  con<':eption 
was  the  grouping  of  characters  and  inci- 
dents, no  longer  about  a  lost  will,  a  hid- 
den murder,  or  a  mislaid  child,  but 
about  some  social  influence  or  some  far- 
reaching  movement  of  humanity.  Its 
first  great  exponent  was  Victor  Hugo, 
as  Stevenson  insists  in  one  of  his  all  too 
rare  essays,  and  in  the  colossal  series  of 
Balzac  each  novel  aims  to  render  a  facet 
in  tlie  complex  figure  of  a  modern  social 
organization.  Zola's  "Lourdes"  and 
"Rome,"  and  Tolstoi's  "War  and  Peace" 
are  admirable  examples  of  this  imper- 
sonal type  of  structure.  This  new  and 
broader  conception  of  novel  construc- 
tion finds  Its  most  perfect  expression  in 
several  of  the  works  of  Turgenev,  in 
"Smoke,"  for  instance,  and  "Virgin 
Soil,"  each  displaying  a  group  of  typical 
individuals  at  the  point  of  action  of 
some  great  social  force,  the  social  force 
in  question  and  not  the  "hero"  and 
"heroine"  being  the  real  operative  inter- 
est of  the  story. 

No  English  novelists  of  the  first  rank 
have  arisen  to  place  beside  the  great 
Continental  masters  in  this  more  spa- 
cious development  of  structural  method. 
The  unique  work  of  Mr.  Meredith  and 
the  novels  of  Mr.  Hardy  are  essentially 
novels  of  persons,  freed  from  the  earlier 
incubus  of  plot.  Diana  and  Ethelberta, 
Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  and  Jude,  are 
strongly  marked  individuals  and  only 
casually  representative.  In  the  novels 
of  Disraeli— in  "Sybil,"  for  example- 
political  forces  appear,  but  scarcely  as 
operative  causes,  and  George  Eliot  and 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  veil  a  strongly 
didactic  disposition  under  an  appear- 
ance of  social  study  rather  than  give  us 
social  studies.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  three  English  novelists 
at  least  have  arisen,  who  have  set  them- 
selves to  write  novels  which  are  neither 


studies  of  character  essentially,  nor  es- 
sentially series  of  incidents,  but  delib- 
erate attempts  to  present  in  typical 
groupings  distinct  pliases  of  our  social 
order.  And  of  these  the  most  important 
is  certainly  Mr.  George  Gissing. 

The  "Whirlpool,"  for  instance,  Mr. 
Gissing' s  latest  novel,  has  for  its  struc- 
tural theme  the  fatal  excitement  and 
extravagance  of  the  social  life  of  Lon- 
don; Rolfe,  Carnaby,  Alma,  Sybil,  Red- 
grave, and  Mrs.  Strangew^ays  are,  in  the 
first  place,  floats  spinning  in  the  eddy. 
The  book  opens  with  the  flight  of  the 
insolvent  Wager,  leaving  his  children  to 
the  landlady's  tender  mercies,  and 
broadens  to  the  vivid  contrast  of  the 
suicide  of  Frothingham  in  his  oflice, 
while  his  home  is  crowded  with  a  multi- 
tudinous gathering  of  the  semi-fashion- 
able. The  interlacing  threads  of  the 
story  weave  steadily  about  this  theme. 
Rolfe  marries  Alma,  and  for  a  couple  of 
years  they  live  an  ostentatiously  simple 
life  in  Wales,  only  to  feel  the  fatal  at- 
traction grow  stronger,  and  come  cir- 
cling back  at  last  towards  the  vortex. 
Carnaby  and  his  wife  wander  abroad 
seeking  phantasmal  fortunes  for  a 
space,  but  the  fortune  does  not  come 
and  the  exile  becomes  unendurable. 
Sooner  or  later  the  great  eddy  of  strenu- 
ous vanity  drags  them  all  down  (saving 
only  Rolfe)  to  shame  and  futility,  to  dis- 
honor and  misei-y,  or  to  absolute  de- 
struction. The  design  has  none  of  the 
spare  severity  that  makes  the  novels  of 
Turgenev  supreme,  but  the  breadth  and 
power  of  its  conception  are  indisput- 
able. It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  vigor- 
ously designed  of  all  the  remarkable 
series  of  novels  Mr.  Gissing  has  given 
us.  But  the  scheme  of  his  "Emanci- 
pated" is  scarcely  less  direct,  presenting 
as  it  does,  in  an  admirably  contrived 
grouping,  the  more  or  less  complete  re- 
lease from  religious  and  moral  re- 
straints of  a  number  of  typical  charac- 
ters. "In  the  Year  of  Jubilee"  is  more 
subtly  and  less  consistently  planned. 
The  picture  of  lower  middle-class  bar- 
barism, relieved  by  the  appreciative 
comments  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barmby,  vora- 
cious reader  of  a  latter-day  press,  was 
conceived  in  a  fine  vein  of  satire,  but  the 
development  of  the  really  very  unenter- 
taining  passions  of  the  genteel  Tarrant 
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robs  the  book  of  its  unity  and  it  breaks 
up  into  a  froth  of  intrigue  about  a  fool- 
ish will  and  ends  mere  novel  of  a  very 
ordinary  kind.  But  Samuel  Barmby, 
with  his  delightful  estimate  of  progress 
by  statistics,  the  savage  truthfulness  in 
the  treatment  of  the  French  sisters,  the 
description  of  Nancy's  art  furnishing, 
the  characters  of  Horace  Lord  and 
Crewe,  atone  for  a  dozen  Tan*ants. 

So  far  as  the  structural  scheme  goes 
there  is  an  increased  conventionality  of 
treatment  as  we  pass  to  Mr.  Gissing's 
earlier  novels,  to  "Thyrza,"  'Demos," 
and  "The  Nether  World,"  and  from 
these  the  curious  may  descend  still 
lower  to  the  amiable  renunciations  in 
"A  Life's  Morning."  "The  Unclassed" 
has  its  width  of  implication  mainly  in 
its  name;  it  is  a  story  of  by  no  means 
typical  persons,  and  with  no  evident 
sense  of  the  larger  issues.  But  "The 
Nether  World,"  for  instance,  albeit  in- 
disputably "plottesque,"  and  with  such 
violent  story  mechanisms  in  it  as  the 
incredible  Clem  Peckover  and  that  im- 
possible ancient,  Snowdon,  does  in  its 
title,  and  here  and  there  in  a  fine  pas- 
sage, betray  already  an  inkling  of  the 
spacious  quality  of  design  the  late 
works  more  and  more  clearly  display. 
Witness  the  broad  handling  of  such  a 
passage  as  this:— 

With  the  first  breath  of  winter  there 
passes  a  voice  half-menacing,  half-mourni- 
ful,  through  all  the  barren  ways  and  phan- 
tom-haunted refuges  of  the  nether  world. 
Too  quickly  has  vanished  the  brief  season 
when  the  sky  is  clement,  when  a  little  food 
suffices,  and  the  chances  of  earning  that 
little  are  more  numerous  than  at  other 
times;  this  wind  that  gives  utterance  to 
its  familiar  warning  is  the  avant-courier 
of  cold  and  hunger  and  solicitude  that 
knows  not  sleep.  Will  the  winter  be  a 
hard  one?  It  is  the  question  that  concerns 
this  world  before  all  others,  that  occupies 
alike  the  patient  work-folk  who  have  yet 
their  home  unbroken,  the  strugglers  fore- 
doomed to  loss  of  such  scant  needments  as 
the  summer  gifted  them  withal,  the  hope- 
less and  the  self-abandoned  and  the  lurk- 
ing creatures  of  prey.  To  all  of  them  the 
first  chill  breath  from  a  lowering  sky  has 
its  voice  of  admonition:  they  set  their 
faces,  they  sigh,  or  whisper  a  prayer,  or 
fling  out  a  curse,  each  according  to  hig 
nature. 


The  treatment  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gissing  as  a  progress,  an  adolescence,  is 
inevitable.  In  the  case  of  no  other  im- 
portant writer  does  one  perceive  quite 
so  clearly  the  steady  elimination  of  im- 
maturities. As  a  matter  of  fact  his  first 
novels  must  have  been  published  when 
he  was  ridiculously  young,  I  cannot 
profess  research  in  this  matter,  but  a 
raid  upon  dates  brings  to  light  the  fact 
that  a  novel— it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
the  curious  the  title— was  published  be- 
fore 1881.  It  was  long,  so  long  that  a 
year,  at  least,  must  have  gone  in  the 
writing  of  it.  And  a  convenient  com- 
pendium of  literary  details  informs  me 
that  in  this  year  of  grace  1897  Mr,  Giss- 
ing is  thirty-nine  years  old.  This  helps 
one  to  observe,  what  is  still  apparent 
without  this  chronological  assistance, 
that  he  has  been  learning  life  and  his 
art  simultaneously.  Very  few  novels 
indeed,  of  any  literary  value,  have  been 
written  by  men  below  thirty.  Work  es- 
sentially imaginative  or  essentially 
superficial  a  man  of  three-and-twenty 
may  do  as  well  as  a  man  of  forty;  ro- 
mance of  all  sorts,  the  fantastic  story, 
the  idealistic  novel,  even  the  novel  of 
manners;  all  these  are  work  for  the 
young,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  old. 
But  to  see  life  clearly  and  whole,  to  see 
and  represent  it  with  absolute  self -de- 
tachment, with  absolute  justice,  above 
all  with  evenly  balanced  sympathy,  is 
an  ambition  permitted  only  to  a  man 
full  grown.  It  is  the  consequence  of,  it 
is  the  compensation  for,  the  final  strip- 
pings  of  disillusionment.  "There  am  I 
among  the  others,"  the  novelist  must 
say,  "so  little  capable,  a  thing  of  flimsy 
will,  undisciplined  desires  and  fitful 
powers,  shaped  by  these  accidents  and 
driving  with  the  others  to  my  appointed 
end."  And  until  that  serene  upland  of 
despair,  that  wide  and  peaceful  view 
point  is  reached,  men  must  needs  be 
partisans,  and  whatever  their  resolves 
may  be,  the  idealizing  touch,  the  par- 
tiality, the  inevitable  taint  of  justifica- 
tion, will  mar  their  handiwork. 

Through  all  the  novels  of  Mr.  Gissing, 
fading  with  their  progress,  indeed,  and 
yet  still  evident  even  in  the  latest,  runs 
this  quality  of  bias,  that  intervention. 
Very  few  of  them  are  without  a  "most 
favored"  character.  In  the  "Whirl- 
pool" Rolfe  plays  the  chief  sympathetic 
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part.  Contrasted  with  the  favored 
characters  of  the  earlier  worlds  he  is 
siogidarly  iuert,  he  tiiclvers  into  a  tem- 
porary vitality  to  marry,  and  subsides; 
his  character  persists  unchanging- 
through  a  world  of  change.  The  whole 
design  is  an  attraction,  a  disastrous 
vortex,  but  he  survives  without  an  ef- 
fort; he  remains  motionless  and  implies 
fundamental  doubts.  He  reflects,  he 
does  not  react.  He  has,  in  fact,  all  the 
distinctive  inhumanities  of  what  one 
might  call  the  "exponent  character," 
the  superior  commentary.  If  he  errs  he 
errs  with  elaborate  conscientiousness; 
in  all  the  petty  manifestations  of  hu- 
manity, irritability,  glimpses  of  vanity, 
casual  blunders  and  stupidities,  such 
details  as  enrich  even  the  most  perfect 
of  real  human  beings,  he  is  sadly  to 
seek.  Beside  such  subtle,  real  and  sig- 
nificant characters  as  the  brilliantly 
analyzed  Alma,  Hugh  Carnaby  and  his 
wife,  Buncombe,  Felix  Dymes  and 
Morphew,  he  gives  one  something  of  the 
impression  one  would  receive  on  getting 
into  an  omnibus  and  discovering  a  re- 
spectably dressed  figure  of  wax  among 
the  passengers.  But  Rolfe  is  but  the 
survivor  of  a  primordial  race  in  the 
Gissing  universe;  like  the  ornithorhyn- 
chus  he  represents  a  vanishing  order. 
Personages  of  this  kind  gi-ow  more  im- 
portant, more  commanding,  more  influ- 
ential in  their  human  activities,  as  one 
passes  towards  the  earlier  works,  and 
to  compare  Rolfe  to  Waymark  (of  "The 
Unclassed")  and  that  eloquent  letter- 
writer,  Egremont,  in  "Thyrza,"  is  to 
measure  a  long  journey  towards  the  im- 
personal in  art.  In  "The  Nether 
World"  there  are  among  such  indubi- 
table specimens  of  the  kindly  race  of 
men  as  Pennyloaf  and  the  Byasses,  not 
only  "good  characters"  but  "bad"  also. 
The  steady  emancipation  is  indisput- 
able. 

In  one  little  book  at  least,  "The  Pay- 
ing Guest,"  published  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  the  exponent  personage  has 
no  place;  so  that  is,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
its  purely  episodical  character,  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  of  Mr.  Gissing' s 
books.  It  presents  in  a  vein  of  quiet 
satire,  by  no  means  unfeeling,  and  from 
a  standpoint  entirely  external,  the 
meagre  pretentiousness  of  a  small  sub- 
urban villa,  the  amazing  want  of  intelli- 


gence which  cripples  middle-class  life. 
It  is  compact  of  admirable  touches. 
The  villa  was  at  Sutton,  so  conveniently 
distant  from  London  that  "they  had  a 
valid  excuse  for  avoiding  public  enter- 
tainments—an expense  so  often  imposed 
by  mere  fashion,"  And  while  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  Paying  Guest  were  in 
progress,  "at  this  moment  a  servant  en- 
tered witli  tea,  and  Emmeline,  sorely 
flurried,  tallied  rapidly  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Sutton  as  a  residence.  She  did 
not  allow  her  visitor  to  put  in  a  word  till 
the  door  closed  again."  These  are  hap- 
hazard specimens  of  the  texture.  Their 
quality  is  the  quality  of  Jane  Austen, 
and  whenever  in  the  larger  bool^s  the 
youthful  intensity  of  exposition,  the 
stress  of  deliberate  implication  relaxes, 
the  same  delicate  subtlety  of  humor 
comes  to  the  surface.  Nearest  to  "The 
Paying  Guest,"  in  this  emancipation 
from  the  idealizing  stress,  come  that  re- 
markable group  of  three  figures,  "Eve's 
Ransom,"  and  the  long  novel  of  "New 
Grub  Street." 

Apart  from  their  aspect  as  a  diminish- 
ing series  of  blemishes,  of  artistic  dis- 
figurements, the  "exponent  characters 
of  Mr.  Gissing  deserve  a  careful  consid- 
eration. If  they  are,  in  varying  propor- 
tion, ideal  personages,  unstudied  inven- 
tion that  is,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  un- 
conventional ideal  persons,  created  to 
satisfy  the  author  rather  than  his  read- 
ers. Taken  collectively,  they  present 
an  interesting  and  typical  development, 
they  display  the  personal  problem  with 
a  quality  of  quite  unpremeditated 
frankness.  In  that  veiy  early  novel, 
"The  Unclassed,"  the  exponent  char- 
acter is  called  Waymark,  but,  indeed, 
Egremont,  Quarrier,  Ross  Mallard, 
Tarrant,  and  Rolfe  are  all,  with  a  vary- 
ing qualification  of  irony,  successive 
Waymarks.  At  the  outset  we  en- 
counter an  attitude  of  mind  essentially 
idealistic,  hedonistic,  and  polite,  a  mind 
coming  from  culture  to  the  study  of  life, 
trying  life,  which  is  so  terrible,  so 
brutal,  so  sad  and  so  tenderly  beautiful, 
by  the  clear  methodical  measurements 
of  an  artificial  refinement,  and  express- 
ing even  in  its  earliest  utterance  a  note 
of  disappointment.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
illusion  dominates  the  disappointment. 
"The  Unclassed"  is  still  generous  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  truth.   It  deals 
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with  the  "daughters  of  joy,"  the  culi- 
iiaiy  garbage  necessary,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
tells  us,  to  the  feast  of  English  moral- 
ity; and  it  is  a  pathetic  endeavor  to 
prove  that  these  poor  girls  are — young 
ladies.  Jane  Snowdon,  the  rescued 
drudge  in  "The  Nether  World,"  Mr. 
Gissing's  parallel  to  the  immortal 
marchioness,  falls  short  of  conviction 
from  the  same  desire  to  square  reality 
to  the  narrow  perfections  of  a  refined 
life.  She  is  one  of  nature's  young 
ladies,  her  taste  is  innate.  She  often 
laughs,  but  "this  instinct  of  gladness 
had  a  verj"  different  significance  from 
the  animal  vitality  which  prompted  the 
constant  laugliter  of  Bessie  Byass;  it 
was  but  .one  manifestation  of  a  moral 
force  which  made  itself  nobly  felt  in 
many  another  way."  The  implicit 
classification  of  this  sentence  is  the  es- 
sential fallacy  of  Mr.  Gissing's  earlier 
attitude:  there  are  two  orders  of  hu- 
man beings.  It  is  vividly  apparent  in 
"Thyrza."  It  is  evident  in  a  curious  fre- 
quency of  that  word  "noble"  through- 
out all  his  worlvs.  The  suburban  streets 
are  ignoble,  great  London  altogether  is 
ignoble,  the  continent  of  America  also, 
considered  as  a  whole.  This  nobility  is 
a  complex  conception  of  dignity  and 
space  and  leisure,  of  wide,  detailed,  and 
complete  knowledge,  of  precision  of 
speech  and  act  without  flaw  or  effort; 
it  is,  indeed,  the  hopeless  ideal  of  a 
scholarly  refinement. 

As  one  passes  to  the  later  novels  the 
clearness  of  vision  increases,  aiid  the 
tone  of  disappointment  deepens.  "The 
Emancipated"  is  a  flight  to  Italy  to  es- 
cape that  steady  disillusionment.  Peo- 
ple say  that  much  of  Mr.  Gissing's  work 
is  "depressing,"  and  to  a  reader  who  ac- 
cepts his  postulates  it  is  indisputable 
that  it  is  so.  The  idealized  "noble" 
women  drop  out  of  these  later  works 
altogether,  the  exponent  personages  no 
longer  marry  and  prosper,  but  suffer, 
and  their  nobility  tarnishes.  Yet  he 
clings  in  the  strangest  way  to  his  early 
standards  of  value,  and  merely  widens 
his  condemnation  with  a  widening  ex- 
perience. In  "Eve's  Ransom"  and 
"New  Grub  Street"  the  stress  between 
an  increasingly  truthful  vision  of 
things  and  the  odd,  unaltered  concep- 
tion that  life  can  only  be  endurable  with 
leisure,  with  a  variety  of  books,  agree- 


able furniture,  service,  costume,  and  re- 
flned  social  functions,  finds  its  acute  ex- 
pression. The  exponent  character— a 
very  human  one— in  "New  Grub  Street," 
Reardon,  is  killed  by  that  conflict,  and 
the  book  ends  in  irony. 

"Happiness  is  the  nurse  of  virtue,"  said 
Jasper. 

"And  independence  the  root  of  happi- 
ness," answers  Amy. 

"True.  'The  glorious  privilege  of  being 
independent' — yes.  Burns  understood  the 
matter.  Go  to  the  piano,  dear,  and  play 
me  something.  If  I  don't  mind  I  shall  fall 
into  Whelpdale's  vein,  and  talk  about  my 
'blessedness.'  Ha!  Isn't  the  world  a  glori- 
ous place?" 

"For  rich  people." 

"Yes,  for  rich  people.  How  I  pity  the 
poor  devils! — Play  anything.  Better  still 
if  you  will  sing,  my  nightingale!" 

So  Amy  first  played  and  then  sang,  and 
Jasper  lay  back  in  dreamy  bliss. 

So  ends  "New  Grub  Street"  with  the 
ideal  attained— at  a  price.  But  that 
price  is  still  only  a  partial  measure  of 
the  impracticability  of  the  refined  ideal. 
So  far,  children  have  played  but  a  little 
part  in  Mr.  Gissing's  novels.  In  "The 
Whirlpool,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
plication is  always  of  the  children,  chil- 
dren being  neglected,  children  dying  un- 
timely, children  that  are  never  born. 
"The  Whirlpool"  is  full  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  view  greatly  widened,  and  to 
many  readers  it  will  certainly  convey 
the  final  condemnation  of  a  "noble" 
way  of  life  which,  as  things  are,  must 
necessarily  be  built  on  ignoble  expedi- 
ents. Mrs.  Abbott's  room,  "A  very  cosy 
room,  where,  amid  books  and  pictures, 
and  by  a  large  fire,  the  lady  of  the  house 
sat  reading  Ribot,"  would  surely  have 
been  the  room  of  one  of  the  most  exem- 
plary characters  in  the  days  before 
"New  Grub  Street."  But  the  new  fac- 
tor comes  in  with,  "She  had  had  one 
child;  it  struggled  through  a  few 
months  of  sickly  life,  and  died  of  con- 
vulsions during  its  mother's  absence  at 
a  garden  party."  In  the  opening  chap- 
ter, moreover,  Rolfe  speaks  of  children, 
putting  the  older  teaching  into  brutal 
phrases:— 

They're  a  burden,  a  hindrance,  a  per- 
petual source  of  worry  and  misery.  Most 
wives  are  sacrificed  to  the  next  generation 
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— ail  outrageous  absurdity.  People  snivel 
over  the  death  of  babies;  I  see  nothing  to 
grieve  about.  If  a  child  dies,  why,  tin* 
lu-obabilities  are  it  ought  to  die;  if  it  lives, 
it  lives,  and  you  get  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

The  fashionable,  deliglrtful,  childless 
Sybil  "hates  housekeeping."  And 
Alma,  pursuing  the  phantom  of  a  career 
as  a  musical  genius,  leaves  for  the  fu- 
ture one  little  lad,  "slight,  and  with  lit- 
tle or  no  color  in  his  cheeks,  a  vsdstful, 
timid  smile  on  his  too-intelligent  face." 
In  the  early  novels  it  would  seem  that 
the  worst  evil  Mr.  Gissing  could  con- 
ceive was  crudity,  passion,  sordidness 
and  pain.  But  "The  Whirlpool"  is  a 
novel  of  the  civilized,  and  a  counter- 
vailing evil  is  discovered — sterility. 
This  brilliant  refinement  spins  down  to 
extinction,  it  is  the  way  of  death. 
London  is  a  great  dying-place,  and  the 
old  stupidities  of  the  homely  family  are, 
after  all,  the  right  way.  That  is  "The 
Whirlpool's"  implication,  amounting 
very  nearly  to  a  flat  contradiction  of  the 
ideals  of  the  immature  "Emancipated." 
The  widowed  Mrs.  Abbott,  desolate  and 
penitent,  gets  to  work  at  the  teaching 
of  children.  And  finally  we  come  on 
this  remarkable  passage:— 

It  was  a  little  book  called  "Barraclo* 
lioom  Ballads."  Harvey  read  it  here  and 
there,  with  no  stinted  expression  of  de- 
light, occasionally  shouting  his  apprecia- 
tion. Morton,  pipe  in  mouth,  listened  with 
a  smile,  and  joined  more  moderately  in  the 
reader's  bursts  of  enthusiasm. 

"Here's  the  strong  man  made  articu- 
late," cried  Rolfe  at  length.  "It's  no  use| 
lie  stamps  down  one's  prejudice.  It's  the 
voice  of  the  reaction.  Millions  of  men, 
natural  men,  revolting  against  the  softness 
and  sweetness  of  civilization;  men  all  over 
the  world,  hardly  knowing  what  they  want 
■and  what  they  don't  want;  and  here  comes 
one  who  speaks  for  them — speaks  with  a 
vengeance." 

"Undeniable." 

''But  " 

"I  was  waiting  for  the  'but,'"  said  Mor« 
ton,  with  a  smile  and  a  nod. 

"The  brute  savagery  of  it!  The  very 
lingo — how  appropriate  it  is!  The  tongue 
of  Whitechapel  blaring  lust  of  life  in  the 
track  of  English  guns.  He  knows  it;  the 
man  is  a  great  artist;  he  smiles  at  the  voice 


of  his  genius.  It's  a  long  time  since  the 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  must 
look  to  our  physique,  and  make  ourselves 
ready.  Those  Lancashire  operatives,  lam- 
ing and  killing  each  other  at  football,  turn- 
ing a  game  into  a  battle.  Women  turn  to 
cricket — tennis  is  too  soft — and  to-morrow 
they'll  be  bicycling  by  the  thousand;  they 
must  breed  a  stouter  race.  We  may  rea- 
sonably hope,  old  man,  to  see  our  boys 
blown  into  small  bits  by  the  explosive  that 
hasn't  got  its  name  yet." 

"Perhaps,"  replied  Morton  meditatively. 
"And  yet  there  are  considerable  forces  on 
the  other  side." 

"Pooh!  The  philosopher  sitting  on  the 
safety-valve.  He  has  breadth  of  beam, 
good,  sedentary  man,  but  when  the  mo- 
ment comes   The  Empire;  that's  be- 
ginning to  mean  something.  The  average 
Englander  has  never  grasped  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  British  Em- 
pire. By  God!  we  are  the  British  Empire, 
and  we'll  just  show  'em  what  that  means!" 

"I'm  reading  the  campaigns  of  Belisa- 
rius,"  said  Morton,  after  a  pause. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"Thank  heaven,  nothing  whatever." 

"I  bore  you,"  said  Harvey,  laughing. 
"Morphew  is  going  to  New  Zealand.  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.  Her(^ 
it  is.  'I  heard  yesterday  that  H.  W.  is 
dead.  She  died  a  fortnight  ago,  and  a  let- 
ter from  her  mother  has  only  just  reached 
me  in  a  roundabout  way.  I  know  you 
don't  care  to  hear  from  me,  but  I'll  just 
say  that  I'm  going  out  to  New  Zealand. 
I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  there,  but 
a  fellow  has  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  and 
it's  better  than  rotting  here.  It  may  help 
me  to  escape  the  devil  yet:  if  so.  you  shall 
hear.    Good-bye!'  " 

He  thrust  the  letter  back  into  his  pocket. 

"I  rather  thought  the  end  would  be 
pyrogallic  acid." 

"He  has  the  good  sense  to  prefer  ozone," 
said  Morton. 

Of  course  Rolfe  here  is  not  Mr.  Giss- 
ing, but  quite  evidently  his  speeches  are 
not  a  genuinely  objective  study  of 
opinions  expressed.  The  passage  is  es- 
sentially a  lapse  into  "exposition."  The 
two  speakers,  Morton  and  Rolfe,  be- 
come the  vehicles  of  a  personal  doubt, 
taking  sides  between  the  old  ideal  of  re- 
fined withdrawal  from  the  tumult  and 
struggle  for  existence,  and  the  new  and 
growing  sense  of  the  eternity  and  uni- 
versality of  conflict;  it  is  a  discussion, 
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in  fact,  between  a  conception  of  spa- 
cious culture  and  a  conception  of  strug- 
gle and  survival.  In  his  previous  books 
Mr.  Gissing  has  found  nothing  but 
tragedy  and  the  condemnation  of  life  in 
the  incompatibility  between  the  refined 
way  of  life  and  life  as  it  is.  But  here, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  largely  sympathetic 
character,  is  a  vigorous  exposition  of  the 
acceptance,  the  vivid  appreciation  of 
things  as  th^y  are. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that 
"The  Whirlpool"  is  a  very  remarkable 
noA'el,  not  only  in  its  artistic  quality, 
but  in  its  presentation  of  a  personal  atti- 
tude. The  clear  change  in  the  way  of 
thinking  that  Mr.  Gissing's  Rolfe  is 
formulating  (while  the  AVhirlpool  should 
be  devouring  him)  is  no  incidental 
change  of  one  man's  opinion,  it  is  a 
change  that  is  sweeping  over  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  educated  men.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
cultivated  life  and  its  necessary  insin- 
cerities; it  is  a  return  to  'the  essential,  to 
honorable  struggle  as  the  epic  factor  in 
life,  to  children  as  the  matter  of  moral- 
ity and  the  sanction  of  the  securities  of 
civilization. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Gissing's  work,  the  conviction  that  this 
character  of  Rolfe  marks  a  distinct 
turning-point  in  his  development  will  be 
inevitable.  That  his  next  work  will  be 
more  impersonal  than  any  that  have 
gone  before,  that  the  characteristic  in- 
sistence on  what  is  really  a  personal  dis- 
content will  be  to  some  extent  allevi- 
ated, seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  a  safe 
prophecy.  Mr.  Gissing  has  written  a 
series  of  extremely  significant  novels, 
perhaps  the  only  series  of  novels  in  the 
last  decade  whose  interest  has  been 
strictly  contemporary.  And  even  this 
last  one,  it  seems  to  me,  has  still  the 
quality  of  a  beginning.  It  is  by  reason 
of  his  contemporary  quality,  by  virtue 
of  my  belief  that,  admirable  as  his  work 
has  been,  he  is  still  barely  ripening  and 
that  his  best  has  still  to  come,  that  I 
have  made  this  brief  notice  rather  an 
analysis  of  his  peculiarities  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  development  than  the 
essay  I  could  write  with  ease  and  sin- 
cerity in  his  praise. 

H.  G.  Wells. 


From  Cosmopolis. 

ROME. 
]. 

The  last  sunset  of  the  year  had  beea 
stormy;  the  whole  sky,  as  I  saw  it  from 
the  Pincio,  blazed  like  a  conflagration; 
fire  caught  the  furthest  roofs  of  Rome, 
and  seemed  to  sear  the  edges  and  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  like  a  great  flame  com- 
ing down  from  heaven.  This  flame 
burnt  with  an  unslackening  ardency 
long  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  below 
the  horizon;  then  the  darkness  began  to 
creep  about  it,  and  it  grew  sombre, 
drooping  into  purple,  withering  into 
brown,  dwindling  into  a  dull  violet,  and 
from  that  wandering  into  a  fainter  and 
fainter  greyness,  until  the  roofs,  jutting 
like  abrupt  shadows  into  the  night, 
seemed  to  go  up  like  smoke  all  round 
the  city,  as  if  the  great  fire  were  smoul- 
dering out.  Darkness  came  on  rapidly,, 
there  was  no  moon,  and  as  I  stood,  just 
before  midnight,  by  the  side  of  the 
Forum,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Arch: 
of  Septimius  Seveinis,  I  seemed  at  first 
to  be  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  great 
black  abyss.  Gradually,  as  I  looked: 
down,  I  became  aware  of  a  sort  of  rocky 
sea,  a  dark  sea  of  white  and  slender 
rocks,  which,  as  I  watched  them, 
seemed  to  heighten  into  the  night. 
Near  the  triumphal  arch  I  could  distin- 
guish the  eight  smooth  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn;  there,  on  the  other 
side  of  this  gulf,  was  the  Palatine;  and 
but  a  little  to  my  left,  though  unseen,, 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  the  Colosseum. 
In  those  imperishable  ruins,  which  are- 
still,  after  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
the  true  Rome,  the  Rome  which  really 
exists,  I  saw  the  only  human  immortal- 
ity which  I  had  ever  visibly  seen.  The 
twelve  strokes  of  midnight,  coming 
from  the  Christian  churches  on  all 
sides,  sounded  faintly,  as  if  they  did  but 
reckon  the  time  of  years,  not  of  cen- 
turies. It  was  Pagan  Rome  that  lasted, 
and  Pagan  Rome  means  humanity, 
w^orking,  regardless  of  itself,  and  with 
the  world  at  its  feet,  as  a  quarry  to  build 
from.  This  Rome,  even  in  ruins,  bows 
the  mind  before  its  strength,  its  pur- 
pose, its  inflexible  success.  I  had  come 
to  Rome,  thinking  that  it  was  as  the  city 
of  the  popes  that  I  should  see  the  eter- 
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iial  city.  I  was  filled  only  with  a  sense 
of  the  power  of  things  earthly,  the  eter- 
nity of  an  art  wholly  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  as  I  turned  away  from  the 
P^'orum,  in  those  first  moments  of  the 
new  year.  I  looked  back:  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  stood  up,  white  and 
^•igantic,  blotting  out  the  sky. 

The  soul  of  Rome,  as  one  gradually 
realizes  it,  first,  I  think,  and  not  least 
intimately,  from  the  Aurelian  Wall, 
then  from  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon, 
the  Forum,  the  Stadium,  and  then  piece 
by  piece,  from  the  Vatican,  the  Diocle- 
tian, the  Capitoline  galleries  of  sculp- 
ture, is  a  vei-y  positive  soul,  all  of  one 
piece,  so  to  speak,  in  which  it  is  useless 
to  search  for  delicate  shades,  the  mys- 
tery of  suggestion,  a  meaning  other 
than  the  meaning  which,  in  a  profound 
enough  sense,  is  on  the  surface.  All 
these  walls,  columns,  triumphal  arches, 
the  fagade  of  the  Pantheon,  have  noth- 
ing to  tell  us  beyond  what  they  were 
meant  to  tell;  and  they  were  meant  to 
answer  certain  very  definite  purposes, 
and  to  do  their  work  splendidly  indeed, 
but  without  caprice.  This  simplicity  of 
purpose  is  what  makes  Roman  architec- 
ture so  much  more  satisfying  than  even 
fine  Renaissance  architecture;  and  there 
is  little  fine  Renaissance  work  in  Rome: 
the  Cancellaria,  a  palace  or  two.  In 
architecture,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  art,  nothing  is  so  easily  compre- 
hended, so  immediate  in  its  appeal  to 
the  instinct,  as  that  greatest  art,  which 
is  classic.  Think  for  a  moment  of  St. 
Peter's,  Mobile  you  stand  before  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Colosseum.  That  shell 
of  rough  stone-work,  from  which  eveiy 
trace  of  ornamentation  is  gone,  gives, 
even  at  first  sight,  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion, because  of  the  easy  way  in  which 
those  perfectly  natural  proportions  an- 
swer to  the  unconscious  logic  of  the  eye, 
notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  tlie 
scale  on  which  they  are  carried  out; 
Avhile  St.  Peter's  leaves  you  bedazed, 
wondering,  inquiring,  as  before  a  prob- 
lem of  which  you  have  not  the  key. 
For  beauty  of  detail,  for  the  charm 
which  is  not  the  mathematical  charm  of 
proportion,  the  moral  charm  of  strength, 
the  material  charm  of  grandeur,  do  not 
come  to  Rome.  You  will  find  no  detail 
neglected,  for  all  detail  is  part  of  a 
whole;  but  you  will  find  no  detail  over 


which  the  workman  has  grown  amor- 
ous, into  which  he  has  put  something  of 
his  soul,  over  and  above  the  work  of  his 
hands. 

To  the  Roman  mind,  as  I  have  come  to 
realize  it  for  myself,  after  a  winter  in 
Rome  spent  in  trying  to  make  my  gen- 
eral notion  of  these  things  particular, 
the  world  about  one  was  always  a  very 
real,  very  desirable  thing,  quite  enough 
for  one's  whole  needs  in  a  life  which 
was  at  once  a  brief  flutter  of  that 
winged  thing,  "animula,  vagula,  blan- 
dula,"  and  also  a  moment  which  it  was 
possible  to  perpetuate,  by  the  work  of 
one's  hands,  or  the  hands  of  slaves, 
working  to  order.  In  a  world  which 
seemed  to  lie  at  their  feet,  conquered, 
the  sense  of  power,  which  the  Romans 
had  in  so  actual  a  degree,  sharpened 
their  desire  to  appropriate  all  the  re- 
sources of  what  lay  there  before  them, 
to  enjoy  its  whole  beauty,  and  to  leave 
behind  them,  by  their  own  effort,  the 
assurance  of  what  they  had  so  vividly 
enjoyed.  That  monument  of  the  baker, 
outside  the  Porta  Maggiore,  made  to 
imitate  the  homely  utensils  of  his  trade, 
and  still  telling  us  that  Marcus  Ver- 
gilius  Erysaces,  who  lies  under  those 
stones,  sold  his  bread  in  the  city,  seems 
to  me  a  significant  indication  of  this 
resolute  hold  on  the  earth,  on  the  day's 
work,  and  this  resolution  to  perpetuate 
it.  It  is  the  more  significant,  because 
for  the  most  part  a  mere  citizen  in  Rome 
must  have  counted  for  very  little.  As 
the  world  was  for  Rome,  so  Rome  was 
for  the  State,  and  the  State,  after  all, 
was  for  the  Caesars. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  find  tlie  one  really 
satisfying  work  in  sculpture  left  by  the 
Romans  to  be  the  Antinous,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  in  an  almost  me- 
chanical carrying  out  of  the  will  of 
Hadrian,  but  coming,  at  its  best,  to  a 
kind  of  perfection.  Antinous  is  the 
smile  of  the  eternity  of  youth,  and  the 
smile  is  a  little  sad,  for  all  its  gracious 
acceptance  of  the  sunlight.  It  is  sad 
with  youth's  sensitive  consciousness  of 
the  first  cold  breath  of  wind  which 
comes  to  trouble  that  sunlight;  a  wist- 
fulness  which  is  the  wistfulness  of  ani- 
mals, and  in  which  the  soul  and  its  re- 
grets have  no  part.  Perfect  bodily  sen- 
sitiveness; the  joy  and  sadness  which 
are  implicit  in  mere  human  breathing; 
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a  simplicity  of  sensation  which  comes  at 
once  into  the  delightful  kingdom  of 
things  which  we  are  so  painful  in  our 
search  for,  and  thus  attains  a  sort  of 
complexity,  or  its  equivalent,  without 
knowing  it;  life  taken  on  its  own  terms, 
and  without  preference  of  moment  to 
moment:  it  is  all  this  that  I  find  in  the 
grave,  and  smiling,  and  unthinking,  and 
pensive  head  of  Antinous,  in  that  day- 
dream of  5'outh,  just  conscious  enough 
of  its  own  felicity  for  so  much  the  more 
heightened  an  enjoyment  of  that  pass- 
ing moment. 

II. 

Looking  at  Antinous,  or  at  a  young 
Roman  model  who  lies  on  those  spec- 
tacular steps  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti 
to-day,  you  realize  that  the  Romans 
were  born  without  a  soul,  and  that  in 
all  these  centuries  of  Christendom  they 
have  never  acquired  one.  It  has  been 
the  genius  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
whose  temporal  seat,  so  appropriately, 
has  always  been  at  Rome,  to  divine  and 
to  respond  to  this  temperamental  ten- 
dency of  the  people  who  have  given  it 
power.  At  Rome  it  is  natural  to  found 
empires;  the  seven  hills  await  them. 
Religion  never  could  be  mystical  at 
Rome;  it  must  have  its  part  in  the 
world,  with  all  the  power  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  world's  hold  on  temporal 
felicity,  and  it  is  by  an  appeal  to  after 
all  largely  the  pagan  sentiment  in  life 
and  thought  that  the  popes  have  been 
able  to  succeed  the  Caesars.  Never  was 
any  "mystical  city  of  God"  so  solidly 
based  on  the  stable  powers  of  the  earth. 
Church  has  succeeded  temple,  and  you 
find  the  church  superincumbent,  quite 
literally,  as  in  S.  Clemente,  stratum 
above  stratum,  the  chapel  of  Mithra 
under  the  apse  of  the  Christian  basilica; 
or,  as  in  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  where 
church  after  church,  built  over  and  into 
one  another,  is  supported  by  columns, 
crowded  with  friezes,  set  together  with- 
out design  or  order,  out  of  ancient  tem- 
ples or  palaces.  Just  as  the  theatre, 
dancing,  music,  were  a  part  or  append- 
age of  the  State  religion,  so  the  Church 
has  taken  to  itself  all  that  is  finest  in 
spectacle,  all  that  is  rarest  in  singing. 
Those  perfumed  and  golden  gifts  of  the 
three  old  Magi  to  the  young  Christ,  the 
gift  of  the  world  and  its  delicacies,  were 


not  given  in  vain.  All  the  churches  iD 
Rome  are  full  of  incense  and  gold. 

To  see  St.  Peter's  is  to  realize  all  that 
is  strongest,  most  Roinan,  nothing  that 
is  subtle  or  spiritual,  in  the  power  of  the 
Church.  This  vast  building,  the  largest 
church  in  the  world,  imposes  itself  upon 
3'OU,  wherever  you  are  in  Rome;  you  see 
the  dome  from  the  Alban  or  the  Sabine 
hills,  from  which  the  whole  city  seems 
dwindled  to  a  white  shadow  upon  a 
green  plain.  Before  it  lies  all  Rome,  be- 
hind it  the  vague  desolation  of  fruitless, 
fields,  ruinous  houses,  a  mouldering 
wall,  a  few  ragged  trees.  I  climbed  one 
evening,  about  sunset,  on  a  day  when 
the  sky  itself  had  the  desolation  of 
brooding  storms,  to  the  strip  of  narrow, 
untrodden  ground  behind  it,  which  rises 
from  the  Via  Scaccia,  going  down  on  the 
other  side  to  the  Via  della  Zecca.  It 
stood  there  hiding  the  whole  city  and 
half  the  sky,  a  vast  grey  bulk;  noAv  and 
again  the  moon,  looking  through  a  rift 
in  the  clouds,  touched  the  leaden  roof 
with  a  finger  of  light;  the  cypresses, 
seeming  to  lean  against  the  white  walls; 
at  the  base,  turned  blacker,  a  few  gas 
lamps  shone  about  it  like  gold  candles 
about  the  high  altar;  and  gradually,  as 
I  watched,  light  after  light  sprang  up 
out  of  the  deep  streets  and  precipitous 
houses,  the  hills  grew  darker  and  more 
vague,  and  the  solid  mass  itself,  now  a 
looming  greyness,  seemed  to  fioat  like  a 
great  shadow  into  the  depths  '  of  the 
night.  And  always,  by  day,  looked  at 
from  within  or  without,  it  is  by  its  im- 
mensity, its  spectacular  qualities,  that 
it  is  impressive.  To  walk  across  the 
floor  is  like  taking  a  journey;  voices 
chanting  in  a  side  chapel  can  only  just 
be  heard  from  the  opposite  aisle;  and, 
looking  at  the  four  piers  which  support 
the  dome,  one  remembers  that  the 
church  of  S.  Carlino  alle  Quattro  Fon- 
tane,  by  no  means  a  small  church,  is 
exactly  the  size  of  one  of  those  four 
piers.  Everything,  the  whole  decora- 
tion, in  order  that  it  ma.r  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scale  of  the  building,  is  ex- 
aggerated, and  almost  no  detail  bears 
an  intimate  examination,  or  can  give 
one  a  separate  sensation  of  pleasure;  for 
the  few  lovely  things,  like  Michel 
Angelo's  Pieta,  are  lost  in  little  chapels, 
where  they  exist  quietly,  in  their  cor- 
ners, like  a  fine,  silent  criticism  of  alt 
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this  display,  these  tiorid  popes  and 
angels,  this  noisy  architectural  rhetoric. 
And  St.  Peter's,  impressing  you,  as  it 
certainly  does,  with  its  tremendous  size, 
strength,  wealth,  and  the  tireless,  endur- 
ing power  which  has  called  it  into  be- 
ing, holds  you  at  a  distance,  with  the 
true  ecclesiastical  frigidity.  You  learn 
here  how  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  emotional  and  what  is  properly  eccle- 
siastical in  the  Catholic  Church.  St. 
Peter's  is  entirelj^  positive,  dogmatic, 
the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  over  the  world;  never  mystic, 
as  in  one  of  those  dim  Spanish  cathe- 
drals, that  of  Barcelona,  for  instance; 
nor  yet  fantastic,  full  of  strange,  pre- 
cious wonders  of  the  world,  brought 
from  afar  off,  as  in  St.  Mark's.  It  is 
florid,  spectacular,  but  never  profane; 
suggesting,  as  it  does,  what  is  the 
strength,  and  what  are  also  the  meta- 
physical limitations  of  the  Church,  it 
never  suggests,  as  St.  Mark's  does,  the 
human  curiosities  which  may  become  a 
strange  vice,  as  easily  as  a  singular 
virtue.  Nor  is  it,  like  St.  Mark's,  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  where  the  heart  of  the 
city  beats,  where  one  sees  a  homely 
crowd  wandering  in  and  out  all  day 
long,  looking  in  on  the  way  home  from 
market,  as  one  might  look  in  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  friend's  house. 

High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's,  as  I  saw  it 
on  Christmas  Day,  said  by  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  was  an  impressive  ceremony, 
indeed,  but  it  was  said  mainly  to  a 
crowd  of  curious  strangers.  The  large, 
rigid  figure  in  the  red  robes  and  the  gold 
mitre,  who  sat  there  under  his  golden 
vestments,  lifting  a  white  gloved  hand 
on  whose  third  finger  shone  the  emerald 
ring  set  with  diamonds,  performed  the 
sacred  functions  with  a  dignity  which 
was  a  little  weaiy,  and  in  the  priest's 
expressionless  way,  with  that  air  of 
fixed  meditation  (as  of  a  continual  com- 
merce with  heaven)  which  is  the 
Church's  manner  of  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  world.  Where  I  seemed  to 
see  a  real  devotion  was  in  the  peasants 
from  the  Campagna,  who  passed  with 
their  rough  cloaks  rolled  round  them, 
and  kissed  St.  Peter's  foot  devoutly, 
leaning  their  foreheads  against  it;  the 
women  carefully  rubbing  the  toe  with 
their  handkerchiefs  before  kissing  it.  I 
saw  the  same  deep  feeling  in  a  fifteenth- 


century  cliurch  into  which  I  went  that 
afternoon,  S.  Agostino,  a  church  famed 
for  its  devotion.  A  whole  Avail  was 
covered  with  little  gilt-framed  votive 
offerings,  silver  hearts,  and  pious  vows, 
and  in  front  of  them  many  poor  old 
women  sat  and  knelt,  praying  with, 
closed  eyes;  others  lifted  their  children 
to  kiss  the  foot  of  Sanso vino's  patrician. 
Virgin,  the  compassionate  Madonna  del 
Parte.  I  found  a  different,  but  perhaps 
not  less  sincere  company  of  worship- 
pers, in  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  before 
that  screen  of  candles,  like  burning 
gold,  gold  light  rising  flamelike  out  of 
gilt  candlesticks,  Avhich  enshrined  for 
their  devotion  the  unseen  presence  of 
the  Sacrament.  But  at  the  Midnight 
Mass  in  the  same  church,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  special  permission,  I  was 
once  more  in  that  atmosphere  of  posi- 
tive, unspiritual  things  which  I  had 
breathed  in  St.  Peter's,  and  whicli 
seemed  to  me  so  typical  of  Rome.  The 
church  was  fllled  to  its  furthest  corner 
by  a  brilliant  crowd;  the  music,  played 
by  organ,  harp,  and  strings,  and  sung  by 
somewhat  uncertain  voices,  was  florid 
and  brilliant;  and  far  off,  at  the  golden 
end  of  the  church,  white  against  the 
gold  light,  seven  rows  of  candles  rising 
like  an  arch  of  pure  gold,  the  priests 
moved  through  the  sacred  ritual.  Near 
me  were  some  Italians,  two  of  them 
women  of  the  finest  aristocratic  type, 
with  faces  carved  like  cameos,  a  touch, 
of  cruelty  in  their  dark,  vivid,  reticent 
dignity;  and  these  faces,  looking  on  as 
at  a  show,  and  prepared  to  look  away 
the  moment  it  was  no  longer  amusing, 
seemed  to  bring  all  the  strength  of  the 
world's  hold  on  one  into  the  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  Looking,  as 
I  could  not  but  look,  at  these  beautiful 
pagan  faces,  perfect  as  Roman  medals,, 
I  felt  that  they  were  Rome,  and  that 
Rome  was  at  least  sure  of  this  world, 
whatever  her  admiration,  her  curiosity, 
her  possible  dreams,  of  another. 

III. 

"The  grandeur  that  was  Rome:"  that 
phrase  of  Poe's  sums  up  perfectly  the 
impression  which  Rome,  even  now, 
makes  upon  the  observer.  The  secret  of 
what  is  most  impressive  there  is  the 
choice  (miraculous,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose, and  can  well  believe)  of  its  site. 
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A  city  built  upon  seven  liills,  liills  which 
have  arranged  themselves,  naturally, 
with  such  an  art  of  impressive  composi- 
tion, can  have  no  rival  among  the  cities 
of  the  world  in  its  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  material  grandeur.  That  the  Senate 
should  throne  itself  upon  the  Capitol, 
that  the  palaces  of  the  C53esars  should 
have  been  on  the  Palatine  or  the  Esqui- 
line,  was  an  almost  incalculable  aid  to 
the  pomp  of  state.  St.  Peter's,  seen  in 
the  sky  from  all  Rome,  thrones  Catholi- 
cism on  a  similar  eminence.  Eveiy- 
thing  in  Rome  impresses  by  its  height, 
by  an  amplitude  of  adjusted  propor- 
tions, which  is  far  more  than  the  mere 
equivalent  of  vast  spaces  covered,  as  in 
i^ondon,  invisible  for  its  very  size.  The 
pride  of  looking  down,  the  pride  of  hav- 
ing something  to  look  up  to,  are  alike 
satisfied  for  the  Romans,  by  what  na- 
ture and  art  have  done  for  Rome. 

This  Roman  gi'andeur  began  by  being 
tremendously  simple.  I  find  all  the 
grandeur  of  Rome  in  even  so  late  a  work 
as  the  Aurelian  Wall,  and  that  is  noth- 
ing but  a  bare,  brown,  precipitous  line 
of  masoni*y,  patched  with  the  mendings 
of  all  the  ages.  The  Colosseum,  the 
Pantheon,  for  all  their  original  splendor 
of  decoration,  still  exist  with  such  po- 
tency, now  that  they  are  reduced  to  the 
bare  elements  of  their  construction,  be- 
cause the  simplicity  of  that  construction 
was  the  primary  concern  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  of  Agrippa  and  Hadrian,  in 
building  them.  Effect  is  aimed  at,  and 
the  effect  is  always  that  of  impressing 
by  size;  but  the  effect  is  sought  legiti- 
mately, with  the  finest  materials,  their 
most  natural,  however  sumptuous,  ar- 
rangement, and  that  Roman  way  of  go- 
ing straight  to  an  end,  like  their  roads, 
though  at  the  cost  of  an  army  of  men, 
a  treasury  of  gold.  In  the  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  find  the  same 
effect  aimed  at,  but  with  a  sumptuous- 
ness  not  duly  subordinated,  and  turn- 
ing frequently  (as  in  the  extravagances 
of  the  typical  Bernini)  into  colossal  bad 
taste.  Yet  still,  to  this  moment,  Rome 
is  the  most  pompous,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, of  Western  cities.  Was  there  ever 
a  more  imposing  public  square  than 
that  vast,  florid  Piazza  del  Popolo,  by 
which,  before  the  days  of  the  railways, 
strangers  entered  Rome;  almost  no- 


where entirely  commendable  in  detail, 
but  with  what  an  art  of  effect  in  its 
remote  corners,  into  which  no  crowd 
can  stretch,  its  three  long,  straight,  nar- 
row vistas  into  the  city,  its  teiTaced  and 
columned  heights,  its  great  gateway? 
The  square  in  which  St.  Peter's  stands, 
with  that  colonnade  which  Bernini  set 
up  in  his  one  moment  of  genius;  the 
dark,  irregular,  half-concealed  palace  of 
the  Vatican  holding  on  to  a  corner  of  the 
great  church;  the  square  itself,  with  its 
obelisk,  the  two  fountains,  the  stones 
worn  by  all  the  pilgrims  of  the  world; 
no  other  square  makes  quite  the  same 
appeal  to  one,  or  suggests  so  much  of 
the  world's  histoiy.  And  how  impres- 
sive, certainly,  how  sumptuous,  are  all 
these  immense,  never  quite  architec- 
turally satisfying  churches,  heaped 
against  the  sky  at  the  corner  of  every 
square,  dignifying  the  poverty  of  even 
the  humblest  streets,  leaving,  like  S. 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  infinite  riches  run 
to  waste  in  the  unpopulated  Campagna! 
You  can  scarcely  walk  five  minutes  in 
any  direction  without  coming  on  some- 
thing, perhaps  incongruous  where  it  is, 
like  the  eleven  Corinthian  columns  of 
Hadrian's  Temple  of  Neptune,  forty 
feet  high,  now  filled  up  with  modern 
brick-work,  and  made  into  the  Ex- 
change; something  absolutely  startling, 
something  vast  and  sudden,  it  may  be 
only  the  Trevi  Fountain,  it  may  be  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  Capitol  itself. 
And  the  appropriate  decor  of  life  awaits 
every  occasion,  ready  set;  for  what  oc- 
casion is  there  in  life  which  was  not  an- 
ticipated and  prepared  for,  with 
learned,  foreseeing  taste,  centuries  ago, 
in  those  times  when  Rome  had  per- 
fected the  arts  of  life  as  now  only  the 
Eastern  races  ever  dream  of  perfecting 
them?  Think,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
or  of  Diocletian,  among  the  trees  and 
ruins  of  the  Palatine;  or,  with  less  of 
the  historic  effort,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Albani,  with  their  alleys  of  shaven 
box,  carved  into  niches  for  statues;  of 
the  Villa  Borghese,  with  their  avenues 
of  ilex,  their  grassy  amphitheatre;  of 
the  Villa  Doria-Pamphili,  which  is  like 
an  English  park,  laid  out  by  a  French 
gardener;  in  the  Bosco  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  wild  and  delicate,  with  its  stair- 
case going  up  between  the  trees  to  the 
sky;  think  what  a  decor  lies  before  one, 
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gouQ  to  waste,  or  at  least  wasted,  for  a 
life  of  the  most  triumphant  pleasure! 
To  live  in  Rome  is  to  understand  all  the 
colored  and  spectacular  vices  of  the 
Caesars,  all  the  elaborate  sins  of  the 
Renaissance.  Occasions  so  great  as 
tnese  have  gone,  but  the  possibilities  re- 
main, awaiting  only  their  opportunity. 

IV. 

Rome  is  a  sea  in  which  many  worlds 
have  gone  down,  and  its  very  pavement 
is  all  in  waves;  so  that  to  drive  through 
these  narrow  streets,  and  across  these 
broad  squares,  in  which  there  is  no  foot- 
way over  which  a  wheel  may  not  drive, 
is  like  rocking  in  a  boat  on  slightly  un- 
easy water.  The  soil  everywhere 
heaves  over  still  buried  ruins,  which 
may  hold  (who  knows?)  another  Apoxy- 
omenos.  And,  as  no  other  great  city  in 
the  world  is,  the  whole  of  Rome  is  one 
vast  museum,  in  wliich  tlie"  very  galler- 
ies, palaces,  churches,  which  contain  the 
finest  of  its  treasures,  are  themselves 
but  single  items  in  that  museum  which 
is  Rome.  And  what  gives  to  all  this 
precisely  its  special  charm,  and  also  its 
special  value  to  the  student,  is  that 
Rome  is  still  a  living  city,  the  capital  of 
a  nation,  and  with  an  actual  life  of  its 
own,  which,  often  enough,  can  be  seen 
in  its  direct  descent  from  antiquity. 
The  Roman  people  have  always  had  a 
sense  of  the  continuity  of  their  national 
life,  of  their  literal  part  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  ancestors.  One  sees  it, 
sometimes  with  a  quaint  grotesqueness, 
in  the  simple-minded  way  in  which,  just 
as  they  Christianized  pagan  temples,  so 
they  have  always  taken  to  themselves 
and  turned  to  their  own  uses  the  monu- 
ments of  all  the  ages:  Pasquino,  Mar- 
f orio,  Madama  Lucrezia,  the  Bocca  della 
Verita;  the  religion  of  one  age  becoming 
the  mouthpiece  for  the  satire  or  criti- 
cism of  the  next,  as  the  pagan  gods  in 
exile,  in  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  be- 
came demons,  haunting  the  souls  of 
men  with  their  perilous  beauty.  One 
sees  it,  at  the  present  day,  in  that  singu- 
lar deification  of  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
which  is  really  an  apotheosis,  after  the 
manner  of  the  apotheoses  of  the  Roman 
emperors;  and  quite  after  their  ruthless 
manner  is  that  waste  of  thousands  in 
the  destruction  of  certain  old  streets, 
which  were  beautiful,  for  the  proper 
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view  of  an  equestrian  statue,  which  will 
be  hideous.  And  then,  in  the  actual 
museums,  tlie  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the 
palace  of  the  Conservatori,  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  what  a  prepared  atmosphere 
one  finds,  and  how  much  more  at  home 
in  these  courts,  frescoed  nails,  papal 
summer-houses,  Carthusian  cloisters, 
are  all  this  white,  chosen  humanity  of 
statues,  which,  if  they  "remember  their 
august  abodes,"  must  certainly  pine  less 
for  Greece,  which  they  left  so  early, 
than  any  other  marble  beings  in  the 
world.  Since  I  have  been  in  Rome  I 
have  realized,  for  myself,  many  things 
about  Greek  art,  which  not  all  the 
study  of  sculpture  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  had  taught  me;  and  I  have  been 
able  to  see  it,  not  only  as  the  greatest, 
the  most  "classic"  art  of  the  world,  but 
as  the  most  living,  responsive,  inti- 
mately delightful.  And  this  is  certainly 
because  I  have  seen  it  where  it  could  be 
seen  more  like  something  in  its  natural 
place,  less  like  something  on  show,  than 
anywhere  out  of  Greece. 

And  in  painting,  too,  one  has  the  op- 
portunity of  making  certain  not  unsim- 
ilar  discoveries.  Rome  is  not  rich  in 
easel-pictures,  nor  yet  in  altar-pieces, 
but  it  is  only  in  Rome  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  realize,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  gifts  and  limitations,  the  pictorial 
genius  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  Raphael, 
and  of  Pinturicchio.  Michel  Angelo  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Raphael  in  the  decoration  of  theStanze 
and  Logge,  Pinturicchio  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Appartamento  Borgia,  of  the 
Vatican,  is  seen  working  as  the  painter 
loves  to  work,  in  the  one  really  satisfy- 
ing way  in  which  he  can  work  archi- 
tecturally, for  the  adornment  of  a 
given  space,  which  is  part  of  the  es- 
sential life  of  a  building.  And  so  these 
frescoes,  as  no  picture  in  a  museum 
could  ever  be,  are  an  actual  pai-t  of 
Rome,  precisely  as  much  a  part  of  it  as 
the  Vatican  itself. 

In  the  Sistine  Chapel  there  are  ad- 
mirable paintings  by  Botticelli,  by  Sig- 
norelli,  by  Perugino,  but  one  can  see 
nothing  there  but  Michel  Angelo.  And 
the  emotion  of  first  seeing  this  im- 
mense world  created  by  Michel  Angelo 
seized  me  with  a  delighted  awe,  such 
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as  I  could  imagine  to  liave  stirred  in 
the  soul  of  Adam  when  he  awoke  and 
beheld  the  world.  Other  things  are 
beautiful,  exquisite,  subtle,  but  these 
seem  to  contain  all  beautiful  and  ex- 
quisite and  subtle  things,  and  to  dis- 
regard them.  In  the  passion  of  this 
overwhelming  life  which  burns  through 
every  line,  there  is  for  once  the  creat- 
ing joy  of  the  artist,  flawless,  unim- 
paired, unchecked,  fulfilling  its  desire 
as  not  even  the  Greeks  have  done;  for 
desire,  in  them,  was  restrained  by  a 
sense  of  delicate  harmony,  to  which 
it  was  the  triumphant  self-sacrifice  of 
their  art  to  conform.  Here  we  have 
no  sense  of  even  so  much  of  mortal 
concession  to  the  demands  of  immor- 
tality; but  the  unbounded  spirit  seems 
to  revel  in  the  absoluteness  of  its  free- 
dom. Here,  at  last,  here  indeed  for  the 
first  time,  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by 
sublimity;  a  sublimity  which  attains 
its  pre-eminence  througli  no  sacrifice 
of  other  qualities;  a  sablimity  which 
(let  us  say  it  frankly)  is  amusing.  1 
find  the  magnificent  and  extreme  life 
of  these  figures  as  touching,  intimate, 
and  direct  in  its  appeal,  as  the  most 
vivid  and  gracious  realism  of  any 
easel-picture;  God,  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Virgin,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Sibyls,  the 
risen  dead  of  the  Last  Judgment,  all 
these  tremendous  symbols  of  whatever 
has  been  divined  by  the  spirit  or 
sought  out  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
crowd  upon  one  with  the  palpable,  ir- 
resistible nearness  of  the  people  who 
throng  one  in  one's  passage  through 
the  actual  world.  It  seemed  to  me 
then,  it  still  seems  to  me,  strange  that 
I  should  have  felt  it,  but  never  before 
had  I  felt  so  much  at  home  among 
paintings,  so  little  of  a  mere  spectator. 
One  seems  to  be  of  the  same  vivid  and 
eternal  world  as  these  joyous  and  med- 
itative beings,  joyous  and  meditative 
even  in  hell,  where  the  rapture  of  their 
torment  broods  in  eyes  and  limbs  with 
the  same  energy  as  the  rapture  of  God 
in  creation,  the  woman  in  disobedience, 
or  Isaiah  in  vision.  They  are  close  to 
one,  I  think,  partly  because  they  are 
so  far  away;  because  no  subtlety  in 


the  eyes  or  lips,  no  delicacy  in  the  fold 
of  garments,  none  of  the  curious  and 
discoverable  ways  by  which  art  imi- 
tates and  beautifies  nature,  can  dis- 
tract one  from  the  immediate  impress 
of  such  passionate  and  obsessing  life. 
Art  ceases  to  approach  one  indirectly, 
through  this  sense  or  that,  through 
color,  or  suggested  motion,  or  some 
fancied  outlook  of  the  soul;  it  comes 
straight  to  one,  boldly,  seizing  one  at 
once  by  that  instinct  of  immediate  rec- 
ognition, by  which,  except  here,  oulj^ 
perhaps  the  direct  works  of  God  have 
ever  approached  and  revealed  them- 
selves to  the  soul  of  man. 

Now  turn  to  Raphael.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  art  so  obvious  in  its 
concealment  of  art  that  it  becomes  the 
idol  of  the  crowd,  and  ceases  to  inter- 
est the  more  curious  dreamer  before 
pictures.  Raphael  is  the  instinctively 
triumphant  perfection  of  the  ideal  of 
the  average  man;  he  is  what  scarcely 
the  greatest  of  painters  can  be,  and 
what  only  mediocre  paihters  have  de- 
sired to  be.  Here  is  the  simplicity  of 
what  is  called  inspiration;  the  ease  of 
"doing,  better  than  any  one  else,  what 
the  greater  number  would  like,  better 
than  anything  else,  to  do.  And  he  is 
miraculous;  yet  a  miracle  which  just 
fails  to  interest  one;  because,  I  think, 
he  is  essentially  exterior,  and  his  pic- 
tures a  dream  of  the  hand  rather  than 
a  dream  of  the  soul.  Even  that  peace 
which  he  can  convey  with  so  delicate  a 
power,  seems  to  me  rather  the  slumber 
than  the  ecstasy  of  peace.  His  Ma- 
donnas havo  no  foresight  in  their  eyes 
of  the  seven  swords  with  which  the 
divine  child  is  to  pierce  their  breasts. 
His  gracious  saints  have  never,  before 
they  attained  sanctity,  suffered  all  the 
enlightening  ardors  of  sin.  His  mar- 
tyrs have  no  memory,  either  of  death, 
by  which  they  have  passed,  or  of 
heaven,  to  which  they  have  come.  All 
the  persons  of  his  pictures  live,  some- 
what unthinkingly,  in  the  moment 
which  their  gesture  perpetuates;  they 
have  but  that  gesture.  We  see  eternity 
in  the  moment  of  fierce  meditation 
which  Michel  Angelo  calls  up  before 
us,    as    if    thought  in  the  brows  and 
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bauds  were  about  to  relax  or  resolve 
itself  iDto  some  other  of  the  luiaccoinit- 
able  moods  of  so  elemental  a  being.  In 
the  painful,  intense  face  of  a  Velas- 
quez we  see  the  passionate  frailties, 
the  morbid,  minute  hatreds  of  a  long 
race  of  just  such  suffering  and  reticent 
beings.  And  in  the  smile  which  wan- 
ders, lurking  in  the  imperceptible  cor- 
ner of  lip  or  eyelid,  across  the  faces 
of  Leonardo,  we  see  the  enigma  of 
whatever  is  most  secret,  alluring,  in- 
explicable, in  the  mysterious  charm  of 
human  beauty;  that  look  which  seems 
to  remember,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  for- 
getfulness.  But  the  people  of  Raphael 
live  in  the  content  of  that  one  gracious 
moment  in  which  they  lift  their  hands 
in  prayer  or  benediction,  or  open  their 
untroubled  eyes  to  that  moment's  sun- 
light. 

The  art  of  Pinturicchio,  which  can 
now,  since  the  opening  of  the  Apparta- 
mento  Borgia  in  the  Vatican,  be  stud- 
ied more  completely  at  Rome  than  even 
at  Siena,  is  another,  a  more  primitive, 
but  not   less   individual   art.  Those 
frescoes,  simply  as  decorations,  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  decorations  that  were 
ever  done;  and  they  are  at  once  an 
arabesque,  in  which  eveiTthing  seems 
to  exist  simply  in  order  that  it  may  be 
a  moment's  beautiful  color  on  a  wall, 
and  a  piece  of  homely  realism  in  which 
every  figure  seems  to  be  a  portrait,  and 
every  animal,  tree,  and  jewel  to  be 
painted  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  not 
a  little  naivete  in  the  design,  a  tech- 
nique in  which  there  is  none  of  the  con- 
fident sureness  of  hand  of  either  Ra- 
pi.ael  or  Michel  Angelo,  but  a  certain 
hesitation,  an  almost  timid  recourse  to 
such  expedients  as  the  use  of  stucco 
in  relief,  and  even  of  painted  wood, 
glued  upon  the  flat  sarface  to  represent 
a  tower  or  a  gateway.     But  you  feel 
that  the  man  has  something  to  say, 
that,  to  be  more  accurate,  he  sees  pic- 
tures; and  that  this  simple,  and  sump- 
tuous, and  real,  and  imaginary  world, 
which  he  has  called  into  being  in  order 
that  it  may  remind  us  of  the  world 
about  us,  and  be  more  beautiful,  and 
so  be  a  delight  to  the  eyes  and  a  repose 
to  the  soul,  is  not  only  an  unsurpassed 


piece  of  decoration  but  the  revelation 
of  a  temperament  to  which  beauty  was 
perhaps  more  beautiful   for   its  own 
sake  than  to  any  other  painter.  Pin- 
turicchio  loves   the   world,  animals, 
trees,  human  faces,   the  elegance  of 
men    and    women  in  courtly,  colored 
dresses,  youth  with  its  simple  pride  of 
existence,  kings  for  their  gold  and  pur- 
ple robes,  saints  for  the  divine  calm  of 
their  eyelids  and  the  plaintive  grace 
of  their  slim  hands,   all   the  world's 
beauty  as  it  comes  up  like  the  flower 
of  the  grass,  and  especially  that  beauty 
which  takes  no  thouglit  of  itself;  and 
he  loves  it  with  so  simple  and  humble 
and  absorbing  a  love  that  he  paints  it 
just  as  he  sees  it,  almost  without  think- 
ing of  his  own  share  in  the  work.  That 
is  why  this  select  and  colored  world 
of  his,  in  which  there  is  no  passionate 
or  visionary  life,  as  in  Michel  Angelo, 
nor  that  composed  and  conscious  pres- 
ence in  time  and  space  of  the  people  of 
Raphael,  lives  with  such  simplicity,  as 
if  filled  with  a  calm  and  joyous  sense 
of  its  own  beauty.     To  live  under  the 
decorations  of  Michel  Angelo  would  be 
as  exhausting  as  to  live  in  a  world  in 
which  every  person  was  a  person  of 
genids.   To  live  amongst  the  decora- 
tions of  Raphael  would    be    to  live 
amongst  people  of  too  placid,  too  ami- 
able disposition,  and  too  limited  intelli- 
gence; it  would  become  a  weariness. 
But  one  need  never  cease  to  live  hap- 
pily  amongst  the   men  and  women 
whom  Pinturicchio   saw    walking  in 
beautiful  robes,  that  were  never  woven 
so  finely  by  hands,  in  meadows  of  gold 
flowers,  that  never  grew  out  of  the 
brown  earth,  always  finding  heaven,  a 
heaven  of  chrysoprase  and  chalcedony, 
at  a  turn  of  the  way,  and  without  sur- 
prise; for  these  and  their  abode  have 
the  beauty  that  we  desire  uo  find  in  the 
world,  in  what  is  most  homely,  obvi- 
ous, and  frequent  in  it,  the  beauty  that 
is  there,  if  we  could  see  it,   and  the 
beauty  that  for  the  most  part  we  do 
not  see,  because  we  are  too  sophisti- 
cated, too  conscious  of  ourselves,  and 
because  we  discover  too  thoughtful  a 
consciousness  of  themselves   in  nat- 
ural things. 
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V. 

To  realize  the  greatness  of  Rome,  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  seen  the  Colos- 
seum, St.  Peter's,  the  churches,  pal- 
aces, ruins,  squares,  fountains,  and 
gardens;  you  may  have  seen  all  these, 
and  yet  not  have  seen  the  most  beau- 
tiful possession  of  Rome:  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Seen  from  the  Alban  hills, 
Rome  is  a  mere  cluster  of  white  houses 
in  a  desert,  a  desert  as  variable  in  color 
as  the  sky.  Lost  in  that  wilderness,  a 
speck  between  that  wilderness  and  the 
sky,  it  seems  a  mere  accident  in  a  vis- 
ible infinity.  And  now  remember  that 
this  vast  Campagna  is  simply  the 
pleasure  park  of  Rome;  that  it  is  left 
there,  feverous  and  unproductive,  the 
loveliest  of  ruins,  in  order  that  Rome 
may  have  the  pride  of  possessing  it; 
and  think  if  any  city  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses so  costly  and  magnificent  a  lux- 
ury. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  delicate  sur- 
prises of  Rome  to  come  suddenly,  at 
the  end  of  a  street  which  had  seemed 
lost  in  the  entanglements  of  the  city, 
upon  a  glimpse  of  the  Campagna  or  the 
hills.  And  those  hills,  rising  up  from 
the  plain  to  the  sky,  their  soft  lines, 
under  certain  weather,  indistinguish- 
able from  either,  opalescent,  changing 
color  as  the  wind  scatters  or  heaps  the 
clouds,  as  sunlight  or  scirocco  passes 
over  them,  have  something  of  the  un- 
tiring charm,  the  infinite  variety,  of  the 
sea.  Drive  a  little  way  into  the  Cam- 
pagna, and  you  might  be  on  the  Pam- 
pas, or  in  the  desert  which  is  about  the 
ruins  of  Thebes.  An  almost  audible  si- 
lence descends  upon  you,  in  which  the 
world  seems  asleep.  A  shepherd  leans 
motionless  upon  his  staff;  the  sheep 
move  drowsily  about  him;  and  you 
hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell. 

To  see  Tivoli,  loud  and  white  with 
waterfalls,  a  little  grey  town  set  upon 
grey  and  cloven  rocks,  fringed  with  the 
silvery  green  of  olive  trees;  to  see  any 
one  of  the  castelH,  one  would  willingly 
cross  a  whole  country;  and  they  lie, 
Fraseati,  Albano,  Genzano,  Marino, 
Ariccia,  Rocca  di  Papa,  at  the  very 
gates  of  Rome,  within  the  compass  of 
one  day's  drive.   These  castelli  are  all 


fantastic  and  improbable;  white,  hud- 
dled, perched  like  flights  of  white  birds 
that  have  settled  there;  hanging  over 
volcanic  chasms  that  have  burst  into 
lakes,  fertilized  into  vines  and  olives; 
v/ild  trees,  their  grey  trunks  leaning 
this  way  and  that,  seeming  to  race  up 
and  down  the  hillside,  like  armies 
meeting  in  battle;  each  castello  with 
its  own  rococo  villas,  like  incrustations 
upon  the  rock;  each  castello  set  on  its 
own  hill,  as  if  it  had  drawn  up  the 
ladder  after  having  climbed  there;  a 
little  city  of  refuge  from  the  perils  of 
the  plain.  They  hold  the  Alban  lake 
between  them,  and  Lake  Nemi,  which 
sleeps  with  the  deepest  sleep  of  any 
lake  I  have  ever  seen,  in  the  most  rest- 
ful arms  of  land.  And  each  has  its 
own  aspect.  Fraseati,  as  one  turns  in 
and  out  of  its  streets,  opening  suddenly 
on  vague  glimpses,  as  if  cut  by  the 
sides  of  a  frame,  is  like  a  seaside  vil- 
lage; and  one  cannot  help  imagining 
the  wash  of  waves,  instead  of  the 
grassy  plain  of  the  Campagna,  at  the 
end  of  those  coiling  streets.  Rocca  di 
Papa  is  like  an  eagle's  nest,  perched 
high  on  the  mountain,  with  its  shady 
square  in  front  of  the  little  church 
where  you  hear  old  women  praying 
aloud.  Marino  has  an  air  of  the  coun- 
trj,  with  its  fierce  men,  its  somewhat 
bold,  handsome  women,  its  thronging 
children.  Ariccia  hangs  picturesquely 
against  the  very  side  of  the  hill,  jut- 
ting out  into  space.  Each  has  its  va- 
riety of  primitive  life,  of  rococo  archi- 
tecture, of  running  water,  of  trees,  of 
volcanic  rock,  of  lake  scenery.  And 
for  those  who  care  greatly  for  the  deli- 
cate shading  of  colors  as  they  change 
over  a  sensitive  landscape,  to  look 
from  these  heights  is  to  look  down, 
from  dawn  till  sunset,  upon  a  paradise 
of  the  daintiest  colors  in  the  world,  in 
that  jewelled  desert  which  lies  about 
Rome.  But  the  Campagna  is  most 
wonderful,  most  itself,  at  sunset;  and 
sunset  in  Rome  should  be  seen  from 
the  Via  Appia,  as  I  saw  it  during  a 
memorable  drive  in  mid-winter.  Look- 
ing back  from  the  mound  beyond  the 
Casal  Rotondo,  Rome  seemed  far  off, 
dwindled  by  distance,   all   its  towers 
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and  domes  and  roofs  white,  set  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hills.  Nearer  to  me, 
i^  rascati,  a  white  sparkle  upon  the 
dark  Alban  hills;  bettween,  along  the 
sky,  the  Apennines,  their  snow  lying 
caressingly  against  the  clouds;  and  be- 
low^  all  around  me,  the  desert  of  the 
Campagna,  the  long  grey  line  of  the 
aqueducts  seeming  to  impress  itself, 
with  a  certain  insistency,  upon  the 
otherwise  timeless  waste  of  the  great 
plain.  A  church  bell  sounded  faintly, 
like  the  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  from  a  lit- 
tle white  church  on  the  Via  Appia 
Nuova;  the  air  was  still,  clear,  cold, 
with  a  marvellous  serenity  in  its  soft 
brightness;  and  as  I  looked  across  the 
Campagna,  going  out  desolately 
towards  the  sea,  I  could  just  distin- 
guish a  light  shining  along  the  line  of 
dark  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 
Hearing  a  slow  creaking  of  wheels,  I 
looked  down,  and  saw  in  the  road  two 
lounging  oxen  drawing  a  load  of  sil- 
very ilex  boughs.  Two  peasants  went 
by,  lounging  like  the  oxen,  in  their 
long-haired  garments  of  undressed 
skins;  shepherds  who  had  come  down 
from  the  Apennines  for  the  winter, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  had 
encamped  upon  the  plain,  in  the  little 
conical  huts  which  rise  out  of  it  so 
strangely.  Sunset  was  beginning,  and, 
as  we  drove  back  along  the  Via  Appia, 
the  clouds  which  had  obscured  the  sun 
cleared  away,  and  the  sky  seemed  to 
be  washed  with  colors  which  were  at 
once  fiery  and  watery;  greens  of  an  in- 
expressibly luminousi  delicacy,  paler 
and  softer  than  any  grass  or  leaf  that 
ever  grew,  but  with  the  ardor  in  them 
of  growing  things;  pinks  that  were  like 
the  inner  petals  of  rose-leaves,  flushing 
on  the  horizon  to  a  fierce  golden  red, 
which  burned  in  the  tops  of  the  trees 
like  a  conflagration,  and  at  the  edges 
floating  away  into  paler  and  paler  gold, 
and  from  that  into  the  green  of  moon- 
lit water,  and  from  that  into  a  blue, 
which  was  the  color  of  shallow  water 
under  very  faint  sunlight,  a  blue  which 
deepened  overhead  into  the  vast  out- 
stretched dome  of  the  sky.  The  air 
grew  chill,  with  that  intense  cold 
which  seems  to  come  down  out  of  the 


sky  upon  Rome,  for  an  hour  after  sun- 
set. We  drove  back,  along  the  straight 
road,  between  the  ruined  tombs  which 
had  once  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  vil- 
las of  Romans,  and  which  stand  now^ 
in  their  ruins,  seeming  to  look,  as  the 
Romans  loved  to  look,  on  the  road 
which  was  the  world's  highway;  that 
long  road,  leading  into  the  eternal  city 
(upon  which,  indeed,  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  still  visibly  come)  out  of  the 
vague  world.  In  so  beautiful  a  desola- 
tion, at  which  the  soul  shivers  away 
into  that  loneliness  which  is  the  soul's 
ecstasy  before  eternal  things,  I  said  to 
myself  that  here,  if  anywhere  upon 
earth,  God  and  man  had  worked  to- 
gether to  show  at  one  glimpse  all  the 
glory  of  the  world. 

Arthur  Symons. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century.. 
CURIOSITIES  ABOUT  CRUSTACEA. 

The  astounding  ignorance  of  the 
man!  Such  were  the  words  of  Samuel 
Wilberforce  on  hearing  that  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  had  supposed  him  to  be 
a  mere  professor,  instead  of  a  bishop- 
simulated  indignation  meet  for  a  par- 
donable mistake.  Far  other  vials  of 
wrath  should  be  out-poured  on  the 
worse  than  papal  blindness  with  which 
the  carcinologist  is  continually  af- 
fronted. In  their  astounding  igno- 
rance many,  who  fancy  themselves 
well  educated,  have  never  even  heard 
the  name,  let  alone  knowing  what  it 
means.  That  editor,  therefore,  de- 
serves well  of  his  country  and  his  time, 
who  opens  his  columns  to  the  much- 
needed  and  impressive  explanation 
that  a  carcinologist  is  a  student  of 
Crustacea. 

To  have  won  this  single  forward  step 
in  public  education  is  something  of 
value.  But  there  are  still  deplorable 
depths  of  darkness  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  unhappy  contrast  with  "the  boasted 
enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tui-y,"  there  is  the  painful  fact  that 
persons  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
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of  society  frequently  confouud  Crusta- 
cea with  the  molluscs  which  they  are 
pleased  to  speak  of  as  shell-fish,  not 
so  much  from  the  old  notion  that  what- 
ever comes  out  of  the  sea  must  be  In 
a  manner  fishy,  as  from  the  more  mod- 
ern one  that  whatever  is  sold  by  the 
fishmonger  may  decently  be  regarded 
as  fish.  People  advanced  in  life  and  in 
respectable  circumstances  will  confess, 
quite  unabashed,  and  as  though  it  were 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  to  having 
always  thought  that  there  was  only 
one  kind  of  woodlouse.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  afllicting?  Not  seldom 
they  confound  in  their  muddled  ideas 
the  crayfish  of  the  river  with  the  craw- 
fish of  the  ocean,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppose  that  a  crawfish  is  a  lobster,  or 
again  are  miserably  deluded  into  con- 
fusing the  "Noin\^ay  Lobster,"  elegant 
in  shape  and  hue,  with  the  common 
lobster,  just  because  myriads  of  the 
latter  come  to  our  markets  from  Nor- 
way. One  thing  indeed  is  generally 
known,  and  of  this  piece  of  knowledge 
the  modern  world  is  excessively  proud, 
as  though  it  were  a  recent  discovery, 
that  the  portrait  of  a  live  lobster  ought 
not  to  be  colored  red.  There  is  also  a 
vague  impression  that  the  marine 
painter  was  wrong  when  he  attached 
the  claws  of  the  great  eatable  crab  be- 
hind the  rest  of  its  legs  instead  of  in 
front  of  them.  How  safely,  without 
fear  of  fault-finding  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  might  he  have  introduced  into 
his  picture  a  "Spiny  Lobster"  wearing 
claws,  though  it  has  none,  and  a  com- 
mon lobster  with  only  one  pair  of 
them,  though  in  fact  it  has  three.  It 
is  true  that  the  second  and  third  pairs 
are  small,  bat  they  are  quite  distinct 
and  easy  to  perceive. 

Really,  if  the  general  reader  and  or- 
dinary seeker  after  knowledge  would 
bring  his  powerful  mind  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  he  would  find  that  there  is  in 
the  study  of  Crustacea  as  much  variety 
of  interest,  as  much  facile  amusement 
and  as  much  perplexing  difficultj^  as 
much  opportunity  for  observation  and 
experiment,  as  much  incitement  to 
hunting  and  collecting,  and  exploring 
the  recesses  of  land  and  sea,  as  there 


is  in  any  other  fashionable  province  of 
exertion.  To  be  more  explicit,  it  can 
compete  on  favorable  terms  with 
circle-squaring,  butterfly-catching,  the 
ascent  of  lofty  mountains,  the  search 
for  the  North  Pole,  the  tabulation  of 
authentic  ghosts,  the  viewing  of  neb- 
ulae, the  counting  of  asteroids,  and 
the  prospecting  of  stars  so  distant  that 
we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  still 
in  existence.  Novel-reading  and  money- 
making  are  omitted  from  this  list  of 
examples,  lest  the  objection  should  be 
raised  that  these  are  necessaries  of 
life,  while  the  study  of  crustaceans  is 
only  a  luxury. 

It  is  difficult  in  brief  space  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
subject.  A  few^  species  are  familiar  on 
the  table.  These  are  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  because  the  expectant  palate  pro- 
nounces in  their  favor.  They  have 
absorbed  an  unfair  amount  of  atten- 
tion. Hence  it  is  little  understood  that 
crustaceans  have  an  importance  in  the 
food-supply  of  the  globe  far  beyond 
that  which  belongs  to  them  as  gratify- 
ing the  appetite  of  mankind.  The  spe- 
cies of  them  are  to  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands. Their  dwelling-places  are  ex- 
tremely varied.  Their  manners  and 
customs  are  often  not  a  little  remark- 
able. Their  diversity  of  form  is  such 
that  in  this  direction  it  might  well  be 
said,  "The  force  of  Nature  could  no 
further  go." 

First  among  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  copied  out,  stands  that 
which  says,  "It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
conceal  a  thing:  but  the  honor  of  kings 
is  to  search  out  a  matter."  The  prov- 
erb speaks  as  though  there  were  some- 
times a  direct  intention  in  Nature  to 
puzzle  and  mystify  the  student,  to  put 
him  on  his  mettle  in  dealing  with  the 
intricacy  of  the  problems.  There  is 
the  playfulness  of  a  riddle  propounded, 
the  seriousness  of  an  education  de- 
signed. Nowhere  are  these  appear- 
ances more  obtrusive  than  in  the  class 
of  Crustacea.  Only  by  slow  steps  have 
naturalists  come  to  know  its  proper 
boundaries,  which  still  at  one  or  tw^o 
points  are  subjects  of  dispute  and  civil 
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war.  As  for  tlio  poor  unhappy  people 
Mho  are  not  naturalists,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  them  that  a  wood- 
louse  is  as  much  a  crustacean  as  a 
crab.  Little  do  they  think  that  here 
also  belong  shorehoppers  and  barna- 
cles, as  well  as  hosts  of  creatures  op- 
probriously  misnamed  water-fleas  and 
fish-lice.  It  must  in  truth  be  allowed 
that,  while  some  members  of  the  class 
are  large  and  striking,  gallantly 
armed,  brilliantly  colored,  and  alto- 
gether very  finely  endowed,  there  are 
others  in  many  respects  much  the  re- 
verse. These  latter,  for  the  sake  of  a 
safe,  a  quiet,  and  an  easy  life,  have 
assumed  such  disguises,  or  renounced 
so  many  characteristic  features,  that 
comfort  with  content  rather  than 
peace  with  honor  has  fallen  to  their 
lot.  Ignoble,  misshapen,  and  obscure, 
lives  the  parasite;  retrograde,  de- 
graded, and  spiritless,  but  far  from  be- 
ing an  outcast.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  free-living  species  there  are 
many  which,  without  combining  every 
excellence,  are  severally  conspicuous 
for  at  least  one.  Thus,  some  are  in 
size  minute  but  resplendent  in  color- 
ing, some  without  brilliance  are 
strongly  armored,  some  feeble  in  ac- 
coutrement are  fleet  of  foot  or  nimble- 
witted.  Some  can  build  themselves 
houses.  Some  can  dig  and  delve. 
Some  that  seem  in  every  way  defence- 
less still  keep  their  place  in  nature  by 
an  almost  incredible  fecundity.  It  is 
likely  that  a  great  whale  eats  as  many 
crustaceans  as  a  great  city,  and  yet  the 
little  animals  known  as  "whale  food" 
are  in  far  less  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct than  the  monster  which  devours 
them. 

Quite  at  the  head  of  society  in  the 
class  of  Crustacea  stand  the  crabs. 
Among  these  the  differences  of  form 
are  extremely  numerous,  demanding 
the  epithets  round,  oval,  square,  ob- 
long, triangular,  smooth,  spiky,  tuber- 
culous, flat,  globular,  lumpy,  nugget- 
like, and  others.  The  shape  is  chiefly 
determined  by  the  carapace,  that  part 
of  the  integument  which  in  our  eatable 
crab  not  only  looks  like  a  pie-dish,  but 
is  often  used  like  one.     Though  ex- 


I)Osed  to  this  ignominy  after  death,  in 
the  animal's  lifetime  the  carapace 
covers  and  protects  its  vital  organs, 
the  gills,  the  heart,  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  and  that  concentrated  ner- 
vous system  by  which  the  crab  is  en- 
nobled above  its  fellows.  In  no  small 
degree,  however,  is  the  general  facies 
of  a  crab  affected  also  by  the  many 
differences  in  pattern  of  the  legs. 
These  are  in  some  cases  inordinately 
long  and  spider-like,  in  others  short 
and  compact.  The  tips  may  be  nar- 
row and  pointed,  or  flattened  out  into 
oar-blades.  Especially  the  claw-bear- 
ing pair  in  front  are  characteristic  by 
their  massiveness  or  elongation  or 
want  of  symmetry,  or  by  some  quaint- 
ness  of  outline,  as  the  likeness  to  a 
cock's  comb,  or  again  by  being  small, 
and  short,  and  smooth,  and  compara- 
tively symmetrical.  As  for  the  squares 
and  circles  of  the  carapace,  these  are 
diversified  by  all  sorts  of  projections 
and  indentures,  while  the  triangles 
may  be  equilateral,  obtuse-angled,  or 
produced  into  an  angle  extremely 
acute.  In  regard  to  size,  there  are 
gradations  from  crabs  comparable  in 
look  and  dimensions  to  so  many  little 
pebbles  up  to  the  giant  crab  of 
Japan,  which,  to  less  than  a  foot 
square  of  carapace,  attaches  arms 
portentously  extending  as  much  some- 
times as  a  yard  and  a  half  on  either 
side. 

All  the  crabs  have  short,  more  or 
less  insignificant,  tails,  which  they 
fold  closely  and  moreover  tenaciously 
under  their  breasts,  as  though  they 
were  appendages  not  quite  dignified 
for  animals  of  advanced  intelligence, 
and  as  though  in  consequence  the 
owners  were  somewhat  touchy  about 
them.  The  folding  of  the  tail,  it  is 
true,  is  found  in  some  degree  in  al- 
most all  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, but  not  the  concealment  or  the 
insignificance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tail  part  in  lobsters,  crayfish,  prawns, 
nnd  shrimps  is  in  a  fine  bold  style  of 
architecture;  it  is  used  with  vigor  and 
displayed  with  a  kind  of  pomp.  In  a 
crab's  tail  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  In 
a  crawfish  there  is  comparatively  little 
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to  eat  except  what  is  in  the  tail.  The 
best  known  kinds  of  long-tailed  crusta- 
ceans in  our  islands  are  pretty  sharply 
discriminated  in  point  of  size,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  scale  is 
everywhere  the  same.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  there  are  crayfishes  as 
large  as  our  lobsters  and  in  some  parts 
there  are  prawns  larger  than  our  cray- 
fishes. Near  akin  to  the  wood-lice 
which  we  find  under  stones  and  slates 
and  decaying  leaves  and  loosened 
bark,  there  are  numbers  of  marine  ani- 
mals of  the  same  general  structure 
with  the  same  number  of  legs 
and  the  same  kind  of  jaws  and 
eyes  and  breathing-plates.  Among 
these  the  show-piece,  the  prodigy,  is  a 
quite  modern  discovery.  Though  it 
has  some  small  and  interesting  pe- 
culiarities of  its  own,  it  is  in  general 
appearance  by  no  means  unlike  a 
wood-louse,  but  to  equal  it  in  dimen- 
sions the  wood-louse  would  have  to  be 
nine  inches  long  by  four  inches  broad. 
This  hitherto  unique  monster  w\as 
dredged  up  by  the  American  steamer 
Blake  from  a  depth  in  the  Atlantic  of 
nearly  one  thousand  fathoms.  In  the 
old  pharmacopoeia  one  of  the  common- 
est woodlice  was  applied  to  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice.  Had  it  only  been  known 
then  that  the  woodlouse  was  a  sort  of 
shrimp,  a  little  land  lobster,  how  much 
disgust  might  have  been  spared  to  the 
patient.  But  that  perhaps  would  have 
been  thought  to  impair  or  cancel  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine.  It  might  well 
be  wondered  why  of  all  animals  a 
woodlouse  was  chosen  for  a  drug,  did 
not  the  trivial  name  of  Pill  Millepede 
offer  an  explanation.  This  crustacean 
carries  the  folding  of  the  tail  to  the 
length  of  making  one  extremity  of  its 
body  touch  the  other.  It  rolls  itself 
into  a  perfect  ball.  It  is  a  pill  moulded 
by  nature.  Who  could  doubt  its  me- 
dicinal virtue?  That  it  was  pounded 
up  in  Rhenish  wine  before  being  taken 
was  no  doubt  a  late  and  weak  conces- 
sion to  the  fancies  of  fastidious  in- 
valids. Those  who  did  not  rejoice  in 
good  food  thus  delicately  prepared  de- 
served to  undergo  the  alternative  rem- 
edy, still,  it  is  said,   sometimes  pre- 


scribed, of  having  to  swallow  a  live 
spider  rolled  up  in  butter. 

Readers  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
upon  trust  the  statement  that  such  an- 
imals as  w^oodlice  and  sandhoppers  be- 
long to  the  same  class  as  crabs  and 
lobsters  and  shrimps,  should  compare 
specimens  of  each  kind  piece  by  piece. 
After  some  experience  the  conviction 
will  begin  to  force  itself  upon  them 
that  the  various  parts  and  appendages 
of  all  these  dissimilar  animals  have 
an  extraordinary  correspondence,  part 
for  part,  appendage  for  appendage. 
Except  that  for  this  purpose  the  fin- 
gers must  be  employed  with  some  deft- 
ness, as  well  as  the  eyes  and  brain,  the 
pleasure  of  the  work  will  be  analogous 
to  that  of  the  accomplished  scholar 
who  compares  such  a  book  as  "Para- 
dise Lost"  with  its  lineage  of  thought 
and  genius  and  expression  in  the  liter- 
ature of  Europe  for  over  two  thousand 
years.  Not  without  a  wondering  sat- 
isfaction will  the  observer  find  himself 
able  to  trace  essential  agreement 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  difference 
produced  by  the  widening  and  con- 
tracting, lengthening  and  shortening, 
crumpling  and  expanding,  of  joints 
and  segments.  Here  there  is  coales- 
cence of  several  pieces  into  one;  here 
there  is  subdividing  or  multiplying,  so 
that  in  place  of  one  piece  there  are 
many.  In  one  animal  the  coat  will  be 
a  stony  fabric,  perhaps  wnth  added  cor- 
rugations or  massive  warts;  in  another 
it  will  be  smooth  and  horn-like;  in  a 
third  a  pliant  skin-like  membrane;  yet 
in  all  three  the  basis  of  the  investiture 
will  be  found  to  be  the  substance 
called  chitin.  Beyond  the  agreement 
thus  discernible  between  group  and 
group  of  the  animals,  there  is  the  al- 
most more  surprising  agreement  be- 
tween the  successive  appendages 
which  they  have  in  common.  These 
have  their  distinguishing  names  of 
antennae,  and  mouth-organs,  and  claw  s, 
and  walking-legs,  and  swimming-feet, 
and  so  on.  In  most  instances  these  are 
as  fully  (Jistinct  in  appearance  as  In 
name.  Nevertheless,  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  swimming-feet 
closely  resemble  antenuie,   in  which 
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autoiiiiju  are  pedifonii,  in  which  there 
are  no  chiws  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  wallving-legs,  in  which  the  walking 
legs  have  become  swimming-feet,  or 
are  endowed  with  claws.  Among  the 
very  jaws  there  are  some  which  are 
sometimes  comparable  to  appendages 
of  the  tail,  and  others  unmistakably 
leg-like.  To  be  convinced  that  this  is 
no  exaggeration  a  student  has  only  to 
detach  the  several  appendages,  and, 
when  they  have  been  well  mixed  up, 
set  himself  to  apportion  them  to  the 
parts  of  the  body  from  which  they 
have  been  separated.  By  the  time  that 
he  has  learned  to  do  this  without  hes- 
itation, he  will  have  learned  to  accept 
the  statement  above  made.  He  will 
perceive  that  there  is  a  readiness,  as  it 
w^ere,  on  the  part  of  any  one  append- 
age to  assume  the  form  more  usually 
characteristic  of  another.  This  helps 
to  establish  the  unity  of  the  crustacean 
class,  for  we  do  not  find  the  character- 
istic forms  of  its  appendages  assumed 
elsewhere  in  the  antennae  of  insects, 
for  example,  or  the  legs  of  spiders,  or 
the  mouth-organs  of  sea-urchms.  Let 
this  also  be  noted:  the  crab,  the  lob- 
ster, the  prawn,  have  each  but  ten 
legs,  claws  included;  the  shorehopper 
and  the  woodlouse  have  fourteen  legs 
apiece.  At  first  sight  the  difference  is 
very  considerable.  But  count  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  mouth  in  each.  Then 
the  balance  is  exactly  restored.  In  the 
lobster,  living  or  dead,  the  two  pairs 
of  jaws  or  mouth-organs  which  stand 
outermost  are  not  only  easy  to  see,  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  leg-like  they  are. 
'Ihey  are,  in  fact,  the  equivalents  of 
the  first  two  pairs  of  legs  in  the  shore- 
hopper  and  its  fellows.  Moreover  in 
the  latter  group  there  are  certain  spe- 
cies which  hold  up  the  first  four  of 
their  fourteen  feet  close  to  their 
mouths  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
say— we  wish  we  could  be  decapods; 
we  would  be  if  we  could,  but  we  can't. 

In  the  Entomostraca  and  barnacles, 
to  be  sure,  a  beginner  may  not  be  able 
at  once  to  recognize  the  cousins  of  a 
crab.  For  this,  the  young  forms  have 
to  be  taken  into  the  comparison  as  w^ell 
as  the  adult.   It  should  be  remembered 


also  that  what  may  appear  inexplica- 
ble when  only  a  few  species  are  known 
becomes  simple  on  a  survey   of  the 
whole  group.   Still  it  must  always  be 
at  first  rather  surprising  to  learn  that 
in  the  guise  of  a  minute  mussel  we 
have  a  crustacean,  and  to  find  that  by 
the  apparatus  neatly  concealed  within 
the  closely-fitting  valves,  this  creature, 
so  like  a  sluggish  mollusc,  unlike  it  can 
walk  and  swim  about  in  a  very  lively 
manner.     It  has  too  that  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  crustacean,  the  complete 
shedding  of  its  skin.     For  not  only 
does  it  cast  off  the  close-fitting  valves 
but  with  them  the  coating  of  its  jaws, 
its  limbs,  its   gills,    its   furniture  of 
hairs  and  spines.   This  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  conjuring    many    times  re- 
peated every  year  in  countless  pools  by 
myriads  of  these   animalcules.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  not  less  common 
nor  much  less  surprising  in  other  and 
quite    differently  organized  Entomos- 
traca.  But  the  strangeness  of  it  will 
appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  eye  in  larger 
forms  of  higher  rank.   At  the  seaside, 
sand  and  seaweed  are  cheap,  sea- water 
is  inexpensive,   an  aquarium   can  be 
fitted  up  without  much  trouble.  Into 
such  a  vessel  let  a  little  shore  crab  be 
introduced.   Little    it    should    be  by 
preference,  because  the  larger  ones  are 
so  mischievous,  intractable,  and  diffi- 
cult  to   keep   within   bounds.  Like 
many  other  wild  animals,   the  shore 
crabs  combine  the  two  qualities  of  be- 
ing extremely  patient  of  hunger  and 
extremely  voracious.     For  the  special 
object  in  view  the  guest  is  rather  to  be 
pampered  with  food  than  humbled  by 
starvation.     But  it  needs  no  refine- 
ments of  cookery.     Scraps  of  raw  fish 
will  content  it.   Still  more  to  its  satis- 
faction will  be  a  supply  of  shorehop- 
pers  or  other   small   shrimp-like  ani- 
mals, among  w^hich   it   can   find  the 
pleasures  of  sport  combined  with  the 
duty  of  taking  nourishment.     In  no 
long  time,  if  all  goes  well,  from  ample 
food  will  result  an  increase  of  the  an- 
imal's bulk.   But  its   crustaceous  en- 
velope is  not  elastic.     As  it  will  not 
stretch,  it  must  yield  to  the  strain  and 
burst.   This  happens,  not  with  any  ir- 
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regular  disruption,  but  as  it  were  at 
certain  seams  which  open  so  neatly 
that  they  can  eventually  close  again  as 
if  they  had  never  been  apart.  With 
what  a  sense  of  relief  must  the  crab 
which  has  outgrown  its  clothes  shuffle 
off  this  mortal  coil!  After  this  has  oc- 
curred the  aquarium  will  exhibit  two 
crabs  though  previously  it  had  but  one. 
There  will  be  a  living  crab  with  pul- 
sating heart  and  circulating  blood  and 
active  brain  and  muscles  extending 
and  retracting  the  limbs.  Beside  it 
there  will  be  its  ghost,  pallid  and  mo- 
tionless, without  mind  or  muscle,  but 
with  the  frameworli  complete  of  cara- 
pace and  claws,  pedunculate  eyes  and 
delicate  antennae,  and  all  the  elaborate 
apparatus  of  mouth-organs,  oesopha- 
gus, and  stomach,  as  well  as  every 
tooth  and  fringe  of  hair  with  which 
the  various  parts  are  appropriately 
furnished.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to 
see  this  facsimile,  this  model  taken 
from  life,  side  by  side  with  what  may 
"be  considered  its  former  self.  The 
mask  is  empty,  but  the  image  is  fault- 
less. It  is  a  natural  sculpture  above 
all  decent  cavil  of  criticism,  although 
very  likely  the  impressionist  would 
say  that  it  shows  rather  too  much  at- 
tention to  detail. 

To  observe  the  crab  in  the  act  of  com- 
ing out  of  its  coat  is  not  easy.  It  ever 
chooses  darkness  and  retirement  for  the 
process,  and  would  fain  remain  in  pri- 
vacy till  its  new  vesture,  which  is  soft 
and  yielding  to  admit  of  muscular  ex- 
pansion within  it,  has  acquired  defen- 
sive solidity  and  hardness.  In  its  ten- 
der condition  it  should  be  supplied  with 
small  and  delicate  food,  not  little  spiky 
prawns  which  might  seriously  interfere 
with  its  digestion. 

An  aquarium  once  established  may  be 
put  to  a  further  use,  for  espying  the  be- 
havior of  some  of  the  common  spider- 
crabs.  Many  of  these  have  long  been 
well-known  objects.  Overgrown  with 
living  seaweeds,  and  sponges,  and 
zoophytes,  they  look  not  a  little  dis- 
reputable. Their  unkempt  and  dis- 
orderly appearance  recalls  to  mind  the 
description  of  the  field  of  the  sluggard. 
They  seem  to  be  in  evil  case,  the  due  re- 
ward of  their  own  disgracefully  indo- 


lent habits.  But  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem.  It  now  turns  out  that 
these  crafty  animals  for  their  own  pur- 
poses deliberately  prefer  to  look  like  a 
bit  of  wild  submarine  landscape.  Nor 
do  they  leave  the  matter  to  chance. 
They  very  carefully  dress  and  undress 
themselves,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
their  surroundings.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
question  of  taste,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  sesthetic  sense.  The  experimental 
proof  on  which  their  new  character  has 
been  established  can  easily  be  repeated 
in  an  aquarium,  either  by  stripping  the 
specimen  of  tlie  dress  it  actually  wears, 
to  see  whether  it  will  or  will  not  renew 
it,  or  else  by  introducing  it  into  a  minia- 
ture forest  differently  colored  from  that 
on  its  own  back.  This  is  the  most  inter- 
esting experiment;  for,  if  it  succeeds, 
the  crab  will  itself  strip  off  the  plants 
and  animals  which  form  its  garb,  and 
instead  of  them  carefully  affix  a  fresh 
plantation  from  its  new  neighborhood. 

Among  the  easily  obtainable  crusta- 
ceans, then,  of  our  own  waters  and  our 
own  land,  there  are  curiosities  to  be  ob- 
served which  will  increase  in  number 
and  interest  with  every  step  taken  in 
quest  of  them.  But  the  field  of  pursuit 
may  be  extended  to  every  country  and 
eveiy  climate.  Widely  distributed  over 
the  warm  regions  of  the  world  is  a 
genus  of  crabs,  the  name  of  which  signi- 
fies Laughable,  a  name  given  because 
of  the  oddity  of  their  appearance.  This 
oddity,  we  are  in  politeness  bound  to 
mention,  is  limited  to  the  males,  which 
have  one  claw  so  enormously  developed 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  twice  the  size  of 
tlie  animal's  body.  It  would  certainly 
be  thought  that  a  caricaturist  was  inin- 
ning  into  absurd  extremes,  if  he  made  a 
picture  of  a  pugilist  with  his  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  finger-tips  equalling  all 
the  rest  of  his  frame  put  together,  or  if 
he  made  a  sketch  of  a  cricketer  with  a 
bat  as  big  as  himself.  Even  a  child 
would  conclude  that  the  puny  possessor 
could  never  wield  these  monstrous 
weapons,  and  that  the  over-exaggera- 
tion gave  an  effect  rather  of  helpless- 
ness than  of  power.  Notwithstanding 
this  obvious  criticism,  the  Laughable 
Crab  wields  his  portentous  arm  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  skill.  Since 
it  belongs  only  to  the  male,  it  will  sur- 
prise no  one  to  hear  that  it  is  used  in 
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many  a  knightly  encounter  to  determine 
romantic  affairs  of  the  heart.  The 
same  stalwart  arm  that  Avins  the  loved 
one  also  folds  her  to  his  breast.  The 
waving  and  brandishing  of  the  massive 
cUib  allures  her  to  his  side.  It  acts  as  a 
substantial  door  to  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow  when  the  owner  is  ensconced 
within. 

Dr.  Alcock,  of  the  Indian  Marine  Sur- 
vey, has  recently  studied  some  of  these 
crabs  in  the  muddy  tidal  swamps  of  the 
Godavery  and  Kistna  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras.  Here  vast  swarms  of  them 
live  in  what  he  describes  as  warrens, 
and  a  trespasser  on  these  has  his  atten- 
tion attracted  by  a  sight  worth  going 
some  distance  to  see.  "The  surface  of 
the  mud  is  everywhere  alive  with 
twinkling  objects  of  a  pearly  pink 
color."  The  mud,  in  fact,  is  riddled 
with  countless  burrow^s,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  each  stands  the  little  crusta- 
cean tenant  or  freeholder.  The  bright 
twinkling  is  produced  by  the  ceaseless 
brandishing  of  his  giant  arm.  At  the 
time  of  Dr.  Alcock' s  visit  the  females 
present  were  only  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  ten  of  the  males.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  tenderer  sex  were  at- 
tending to  domestic  duties  elsewhere. 
The  few  present  in  the  warrens  were 
feeding  in  apparent  unconcern,  without 
any  show  of  feminine  coquetry.  But  if 
one  of  them  came  near  a  burrow,  the 
owner  of  it  was  far  from  displaying  a 
reciprocal  coolness  and  self-restraint. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  exhibit  the 
greatest  excitement,  "raising  itself  on 
its  hindmost  legs,  dancing  and  stamp- 
ing, and  frantically  waving  its  beauti- 
fully colored  big  claw." 

Another  kind  of  crab,  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding,  has  a  name  meaning 
Swift-of-foot,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  scour  over 
tne  ground,  baffling  the  pursuit  of  a 
man  on  foot,  and  with  the  wind  in  its 
favor  outstripping  a  horseman.  One  of 
the  species,  found  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America  and  the  Antilles,  bur- 
rows to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
the  sand  just  above  the  reach  of  the 
surf.  In  the  winter  it  quits  its  seaside 
lodging,  and  migrates  inland,  there 
making  a  fresh  buiTow  in  which  it 
hibernates,    after   having  ingeniously 


closed  its  dwelling  so  as  to  leave  no  sign 
of  an  entrance  from  the  outside.  Dr. 
Alcock  has  observed  a  species  of  these 
swift-footed  crabs  swarming  on  all  the 
sandy  shores  of  India.  These  excavate 
tortuous  burrows,  and  at  the  least 
alarm  each  one  eagerly  retreats,  if  pos- 
sible, to  his  own  special  fortress.  When 
there,  he  takes  measures  not  to  conceal 
his  presence,  but  to  let  it  be  know^n,  just 
as  a  human  grandee  hoists  a  flag  on  his 
castle  to  signify  to  an  admiring  neigh- 
borhood that  he  is  at  home.  The  crab, 
however,  makes  its  announcement  in  a 
different  manner.  As  the  "song"  of  the 
male  grasshopper  is  due  to  the  friction 
of  his  hind  legs  against  the  wing  cases, 
so  in  various  crabs  and  lobsters  a  kind 
of  language  is  produced  by  the  so-called 
stridulating  apparatus.  In  these  Indian 
crabs  the  larger  claw  has  a  long  finely 
toothed  ridge  on  the  palm  and  a  similar 
ridge  on  one  of  the  basal  joints.  "When 
the  palm  is  folded  against  the  arm,  the 
first  ridge  can  be  worked  across  the  sec- 
ond like  a  bow  across  a  fiddle — only  in 
this  case  the  bow  is  several  times  larger 
than  the  fiddle."  The  sounds  resulting 
from  this  and  other  arrangements  in  the 
Crustacea  may  be  compared  with  those 
which  we  ourselves  produce  by  ringing 
a  bell  or  striking  a  gong  or  whistling  or 
clapping  our  hands.  They  do  not  suffice 
for  carrying  on  a  protracted  argument 
or  discussing  metaphysics.  Yet  they 
are  useful  and  significant  enough  to  ex- 
press entreaty,  warning,  and  command. 
In  the  case  of  the  Red  Ocypode  Crab, 
when  stridulating  within  its  resonant 
buiTow,  the  noise  produced  is  compared 
to  a  low-pitched  whirr  and  a  high- 
pitched  growi.  As  the  creatures  flee  to 
their  burrows  for  protection,  it  might  be 
thought  foolishly  contradictoiy  on  their 
part  to  give  notice  of  their  whereabouts 
by  these  enchanting  sounds.  But  once 
underground  they  cease  to  fear  their 
human  foes,  whereas  the  circumstances 
of  a  hurried  and  tumultuous  retreat  ex- 
pose them  to  the  chance  of  serious  an- 
noyance from  their  own  companions. 
Dr.  Alcock,  therefore,  reasonably  sug- 
gests that  the  growling  is  intended  to 
warn  other  crabs  that  the  burrow  is  al- 
ready occupied.  It  is  like  the  case  of 
the  busy  Roman  who  in  person  told  his 
friend  that  he  was  "not  at  home." 
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Id  East  Africa  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  there  is  a  tiny  crab,  with  a  body 
scarcely  half  an  inch  long.  Its  claws 
are  only  of  moderate  size,  and  not  vei*y 
unequal.  By  way  of  trivial  name  it 
may  be  called  the  Window-pane  Crab  or 
the  Mirror  Crab.  On  the  under  side  of 
its  body  and  on  both  sides  of  the  fourth 
joint  in  each  of  its  legs,  there  are  trans- 
parent oval  spaces  like  so  many  panes 
of  glass  or  framed  mirrors.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  have  a  tele- 
phonic character.  The  animals  can 
produce  sound  by  rubbing  together 
parts  of  their  trunli  and  limbs,  and 
whatever  advantage  they  may  derive 
from  the  power  of  making  a  noise  is 
likely  to  be  closely  connected  with  their 
power  of  hearing  it.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  that  the  sense  of  sound  should  be 
distributed  to  arms  and  legs  and  breast, 
we  ourselves  have  the  sense  of  touch 
diffused  all  over  the  body  with  far  more 
advantage  than  inconvenience.  These 
crabs  no  doubt  find  a  benefit  in  having 
acoustic  arrangements  far  more  ex- 
panded than  vertebrates  would  desire. 
The  Swedish  naturalist,  Dr.  Carl  Auri- 
villius,  has  been  recently  studying  the 
Mirror  Crab  at  Mindanao.  There,  at 
low  tide,  a  large  stretch  of  mud  is  left 
uncovered  by  the  retreat  of  the  very 
shallow  waters.  There,  too,  as  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Godavery,  a  wonderful 
sight  is  to  be  seen.  All  the  ground,  from 
the  bank  above  almost  to  the  limit  of 
the  retreating  tide  below,  is  sweetly 
twinkling  with  blue  and  yellow,  a  play 
of  color  due  to  the  incessant  movement 
of  innumerable  little  crabs  with  bluish 
bodies  and  yellow  legs.  At  the  slightest 
scare  they  run  away  in  troops,  each  in- 
dividual taking  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  slipping  into  its  hole,  or,  if  necessary, 
hurriedly  digging  a  new  one.  Dr.  Au- 
rivillius  remarks  that  a  naturalist  chas- 
ing them  under  a  tropical  sun  has  a 
rather  discouraging  experience.  Every 
step  he  takes  forward,  at  the  mere  sight 
of  him  or  at  the  sound  of  his  footfall, 
whole  regiments  of  the  crabs  sink  into 
the  ground.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
clansmen  of  Roderick  Dhu  in  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  where,  at  the  wav- 
ing of  the  chieftain's  hand, 

Down  sank  the  disappearing  band; 
Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood, 


In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood; 
Sank  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low; 
It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  earth 
Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  crab  scuttling  a^vay  on  the  tips  of 
its  toes,  holding  up  its  claw^s  in  fighting 
trim,  carries  its  body  in  an  almost  verti- 
cal position.  The  stalked  eyes  sur- 
mounting its  erect  body  enable  it  to 
keep  in  view"  both  the  pursuer  behind 
and  the  desired  refuge  in  front,  so  that 
hope  and  fear  may  alike  lend  wings  to 
its  retreat.  For  maintaining  the  per- 
pendicular, it  has  a  very  singular  ar- 
rangement of  the  tail-part.  Of  this  the 
middle  segment,  instead  of  separating 
as  usual  its  two  neighboring  segments, 
allow^s  them  to  approach  one  another, 
and  itself  depends  between  them  to  the 
ground,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  prop 
like  the  milking  stool  strapped  on  to  a 
Tyrolese  cowherd. 

To  observe  the  varied  ingenuity  of 
crustaceans  in  burrowing,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  run  the  honorable  risk  of  a 
sunstrolve  in  the  tropics.  On  all  the 
sandy  shores  of  our  own  islands  there 
are  many  species  which  can  easily  be 
watched  and  studied.  Wary  and  clever 
and  quick  as  many  of  the  burrowers 
are,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  they  fall 
a  tolerably  easy  prey  alike  to  men  and 
birds  and  fishes.  Seldom  are  they 
harmful  to  any  animals  except  those 
which  are  much  smaller  in  size  or  low^er 
in  organization  than  themselves.  By 
way  of  exception,  the  burrowing  of 
crayfishes  in  America  sometimes  so- 
w^eakens  the  embankments  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  river  breaks  through 
and  floods  the  surrounding  country. 
Certain  small  wood-boring  crustaceans 
also  do  much  damage  to  submarine  tim- 
ber in  our  own  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  burrowers  easy  to  capture  are 
those  which  make  their  home  between 
tide-marks,  and  which  like  to  spend  a 
part  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  w^hen  the  bur- 
row is  so  placed  as  to  be  permanently 
under  water,  or  wiien  the  excavators 
never  come  out  until  their  tunnels  have 
been  inundated  by  the  flowing  tide. 
Several  of  our  British  crustaceans 
w^hich  behave  thus  are,  in  consequence,. 
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seldom  seeu.   They  are  rare,  not  neces- 
sarily because  they  are  few,  but  be- 
cause they  are  ditiicult  to  catch.  They 
are  obtained  by  digging  in  swampy 
mud,  dredging  in  deep  water,  opening 
the  stomachs  of  fishes,  and  other  pre- 
carious chances.   Through  being  so  un- 
common they  have  been  left  without 
trivial  or  familiar  names,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  inquire  after  them  among  fisher- 
folks  by  their  scientific  appellations. 
Still,  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  grati- 
ified  to  learn  that  round  our  coasts  may 
be  found  specimens  of  the  Subterranean 
Queen  of  Beauty,  of  the  Starry  Life-be- 
low-Ground,  of  McAndrew's  Beauteous 
Shrimp.   The  Queen  of  Beauty,  though 
living  in  what  might  be  described  as  a 
mud  hovel,  is  still  an  elegant  creature, 
with  a  delicate  skin  and  rosy  markings 
on  a  pale  ground.   It  carries  a  fan,  but 
this  consists  of  its  own  tail.  Something 
like  a  shrimp  in  size,  and  more  like  a 
lobster  in  appearance,  it  combines  with 
a  body  about  two  inches  long  a  claw  of 
nearly  the  same  length.   As  in  so  many 
other  instances,  though  it  has  a  pair  of 
claws  only  one  of  them  is  monstrously 
developed,  it  may  be  the  left  or  it  may 
be  the  right.   This  great  weapon  has  a 
stouter  crust  than  belongs  to  other  parts 
of  the  animal.   The  chief  part  of  its 
bulk  is  in  the  two  joints  known  as  the 
hand  and  wrist,  while  those  which  con- 
nect these  with  the  body  are  so  slight 
by  comparison  that  one  might  expect 
the  whole  claw  to  come  off  at  the  first 
effort  of  energetic  use.   The  secret  is 
that  its  construction  is  not  meant  for 
employment   in    the   conditions  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar,  but  only  in 
the  softly  cushioning  and  weight-reliev- 
ing environment  of  water.   At  the  time 
of  moulting,  this  creature  must  undergo 
a  rather  excruciating  squeeze  in  draw- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  dilated  hand  and 
wrist  through  the  narrow  joints  of  the 
upper  arm.   For  though  at  that  crisis 
all  the  parts  are  in  a  very  soft  condition, 
yet,  as  far  as  the  proportions  go,  it  is 
much  as  if,  in  taking  off  a  glove,  one  had 
to  draw  the  palm  of  one's  hand  through 
the  glove's  little  finger. 

Of  the  companionship  between  crus- 
taceans and  other  kinds  of  animals 
there  is  not  space  left  to  speak,  nor  can 
much  be  said  of  the  diversity  of  dwell- 
ing-places to  which  crustaceans  accom- 


modate tliemselves.  Every  one  can  un- 
derstand that,  while  the  tail  of  a  lobster 
requires  to  be  protected  by  a  hard  shell 
of  its  own,  the  hinder  part  of  a  hermit 
crab  needs  no  such  rigidity  because  the 
borrowed  shell  serves  its  purpose.  So 
also,  unless  the  tail  part  of  the  hermit 
were  soft  and  twisted,  it  could  not  tit 
the  coil  of  the  univalve  which  it  inhal)- 
its.  It  might  have  been  thought  rash 
to  guess  that  hermit  crabs,  confronted 
with  other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
absence  of  univalves,  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  spiral  hind  bodies.  But  the 
deep-sea  dredgings  of  late  years  have 
discovered  species  in  which  the  tail  is  in 
fact  perfectly  symmetrical.  To  one  of 
these  has  been  given  the  name  of  the 
Straight  Timber  Hermit.  It  is  a  small 
slender  species  obtained  by  the  Blake  in 
deep  West  Indian  waters.  It  "inhabits 
tubes  excavated  in  bits  of  wood  or  the 
hollow  stems  of  plants  open  at  both 
ends."  Of  these  two  doorways  it  blocks 
the  front  one  in  the  usual  manner  with 
its  big  claw,  but  the  back  door  it  makes 
out  of  the  terminal  segments  of  its  tail, 
which  form  "a  bilaterally  symmetrical 
operculum  of  calcified  plates."  This 
difference  in  its  household  arrange- 
ments affects  its  habits  as  well  as  its 
structure,  for  it  enters  its  dwelling 
head-foremost,  whereas  ordinary  her- 
mits are  under  a  necessity  of  going  in 
tail  first.  Among  the  smaller  crusta- 
ceans there  are  some  which  occupy 
tubes  constructed  by  themselves  and 
open  at  both  ends.  The  economy  in 
size  of  these  tubes  is  such  that  they 
seem  to  fit  the  animal  to  a  nicety  with 
nothing  to  spare.  Nevertheless,  the 
suppleness  of  the  little  shrimp-like  oc- 
cupant is  so  great  that,  after  putting  out 
its  head  at  one  end,  it  can  withdraw  it, 
and  doubling  upon  itself,  surprise  the 
spectator  by  protruding  its  head  from 
the  opposite  end. 

With  every  game,  be  it  chess  or 
cricket,  lawn-tennis  or  football,  or  golf, 
or  any  other,  the  incidents  described  or 
witnessed  excite  a  lively  interest  pretty 
much  in  proportion  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  game  possessed  by  the 
readers  or  onlookers.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  game  of  natural  history.  To 
the  ignorant  the  players  seem  wonder- 
fully fond  of  wasting  their  time.  The 
objects  with  which  they  amuse  them- 
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selves  are  regarded  as  disagreeable  to 
look  at  and  impleasiug  to  touch,  pos- 
sibly dangerous,  certainly  disgusting. 
Whether  scuttling,  crawling,  wriggling, 
or  jumping,  the  unexpected  movements 
of  these  odious  animals  give  a  shocli  to 
the  nerves.  Happilj^  as  a  rule,  they  are 
as  eager  to  be  quit  of  us  as  we  of  them. 
The  tenderhearted,  who  in  practice  de- 
test what  in  theory  they  feel  bound  to 
admire,  are  thus  relieved  from  meas- 
ures of  active  hostility  by  the  reciproc- 
ity of  repugnance.  For  all  that,  there  is 
no  being  so  homely,  none  so  venomous, 
none  so  encased  in  slime  or  armed  with 
swordlike_ spines,  none  so  sluggish  or  so 
abrupt  in  behavior,  that  it  cannot  win 
our  favor  and  admiration — the  more  the 
better  we  know  it.  However  it  may  be 
in  human  society,  with  tlie  naturalist  it 
is  not  familiarity  w^hich  breeds  con- 
tempt. On  the  contrary,  with  every 
step  of  his  advancing  knowledge  he 
finds  in  what  Avas  at  first  indifferent, 
unattractive,  or  repulsive,  some  wonder 
of  mechanism,  some  exquisite  beauty  of 
detail,  some  strangeness  of  habit. 
Shame  he  feels  at  having  so  long  had 
eyes  which  seeing  saw  not;  regret  he 
feels  that  the  limits  of  his  life  should 
be  continually  contracting,  while  the 
boundaries  of  his  science  are  always  ex- 
panding; but  so  long  as  he  can  study 
and  examine,  he  is  so  far  contented  and 
happy. 

Thomas  R.  R.  Stebbing. 


From  Les  Annales, 
SCENES  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

COUNTRY     }'LEASURES:     A    SHORT  DIA- 
LOGUE. 

The  country-house  of  the  dowager  Mme. 
de  Gardevu,  on  the  day  of  the  sewing- 
circle.  In  t?ie  portrait  gallery  some  twenty 
ladies,  seated  about  an  immense  table 
covered  with  cloth,  spools,  tape-measures, 
cushions  bristling  with  needles,  scissors 
of  many  sizes,  etc.,  etc.,  are  working  for 
the  poor;  others  scattered  about  the 
room  are  running  sewing-machines.  By 
the  side  of  the  great  fireplace  from  the 
depths   of    an  armchair,    the  dowager 


watches  her  nephew  Jean,  who  is  drum- 
ming on  the  window. 

The  Dowager.   Still  raining? 
Her  Nephew.   Still,  aunt. 
The  Dowager.   Would   you   like  the 
Figaro  f 

Her  Nepheiv.  Oh! — No  thank  you, 
aunt.   It  is  three  days  old. 

The  Dowugcr.  Heavens,  child;  it's 
only  just  come! 

Her  Nephew.  I  know  it — and  I  thank 
you  for  offering  it  to  me — just  as  much 
as  though  it  were  new. 

The  Dowager.  Rainy  days  are  a  little 
slow  in  the  country. 

Her  Nephew  (aside).  And  the  others, 
too! 

The   Dowager.    It    is    ti*ue  that  

Look!  See  there!  I  fancy  Mme.  de 
Verpre  is  looking  for  something.  Do 
you  want  anything,  my  dear? 

Mme.  de  V.  Yes  —  some  thread. 
There's  no  number  three. 

The  Dowager.  Jean!  In  the  large  cup- 
board— the  left-hand  side — in  the  back — 
a  little  box  on  the  fifth  shelf.  Have  you 
found  it?  Take  a  spool  of  number 
three.  (Nephew  Jean  takes  the  spool  to 
the  lady,  tvho  after  giving  one  glance,  gets 
up  and  goes  herself  to  the  cupboard.) 

The  Dowager  (to  Jean,  who  resumes  his 
place  at  the  loindow).  Didn't  you  find  the 
number  three? 

Her  Nephew.  Oh,  yes.  Only  I  took  a 
spool  of  black,  and  it  was  to  hem  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  It  seems  it 
wasn't  the  thing.  (He  starts  for  the 
door.) 

The  Dowager  (in  an  undertone).  Stay 
here,  you  great  baby.  I  promise  to  send 
you  on  no  more  errands.  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  help  the  ladies. 

Her  NepheiD.  If  they  were  pretty,  per- 
haps it  might  amuse  me;  but,  Lord! 

The  Doicager  (laughing).  You  exagger- 
ate. Just  look  at  Mme.  de  Greuze.  A 
perfect  picture!  Shall  I  keep  her  to 
dinner?  You  will  be  less  bored  

Her  Nephew  (eagerly).  Oh,  don't.  I 
much  prefer  the  cure! 

The  Doicager  (laughing).  Rather  a  dif- 
ferent style!  Come,  don't  put  on  that 
expression!   You  look  so  unhappy  

Her  Nephew  (letting  himself  go).  But 
that's  what  I  am— unhappy.  The  truth 
is,  my  good  aunt,  that,  fond  as  I  am  of 
you,  I  am  so  bored  here,  that  if  you  only 
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realized  how  much,  you  would  take  inty 
on  me  and  send  nie  back  to  Paris. 

The  Doicayer.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  It  does 
3'ou  a  world  of  good  to  spend  a  month  in 
the  country!  Good  air;  a  regular  life, 
free  from  excitement  

Her  Nephew.  But  I  don't  need  to  be 
turned  out  to  pasture.   A  few  years 

from  now,  may-be         The   day  may 

come,  when  you'll  wish  you  could  get 
rid  of  me!   But,  meanwhile  

The  Dowager.  Meanwhile,  you  are 
very  well  off  here.  You  can  go  on 
tramps,  take  plenty  of  exercise  

Her  Nephew.  Can  I?  I  am  losing  my 
figure,  on  the  contrary,  growing  posi- 
tively obese.  You  won't  even  let  me  go 
out  with  a  gun,  nowadays. 

The  Dowager.  Because  you  are  al- 
ways getting  into  a  mess  with  the 
neighbors. 

Her  Nephew  {with  conviction).  Oh,  your 
neighbors  

The  Dowager  {glancing  at  the  ladies). 
Hush!   Do  hush!   Not  so  loud! 

Her  Nephew  {very  softly).  Oh,  your 
neighbors— and  neighborhood  dinners ! 
And  the  calls,  when  we  set  off  in  the 
little  basket  phaeton,  you  and  i,  with  no 
groom,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  horses! 
And  I  have  to  drive!  We  walk  up  all 
the  hills — and  go  down  at  the  same 
pace!  And  that  isn't  all.  You  abso- 
lutely insist  on  the  horses  being  watered 
on  the  way  

The  Dowager.  Poor  beasts!  Surely 
that's  no  great  hardship! 

Her  Nephew.  It  wouldn't  be,  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  a  stable-boy  at  any 
of  the  inns  where  we  stop:  but  there 
never  is— I  do  the  pumping!  And  how 
slowly  those  horses  drink— especially 
Bellerephon— I  know  I  could  empty 
the  bucket  quicker  than  he. 

The  Dowager.  We  are  never  in  a 
hurry— and  so^  

Her  Nephew.  As  far  as  that  goes,  no! 
On  the  road,  one  is  happy,  relatively. 
But  once  in  those  drawing-rooms,  where 
the  scanty  furniture  is  covered  with 
horsehair,  and  the  clocks  don't  go, 
where  you  never  see  a  flower,  nor  a 
book,  nor  a  paper,  nor  a  piece  of  work— 
TJgh!  How  do  your  neighbors  spend 
their  time?   Answer  me  that,  aunt! 

The  Dowager.  How? 

Her  Nephew.   Yes.   What   can  they 


lind  to  do?  Bite  their  nails?  That  m 
only  amusing  when  one  is  little— be- 
cause it  is  forbidden.  And  what  con- 
versation! Never  a  topic  of  general  in- 
terest— always  local!  The  free  schools^ 
of  the  district.  And  the  prefect.  And 
the  mayor.  And  tweedle-dum.  And 
tweedle-dee.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in 
prison.   It  is  horrible! 

The  Dowager.  Oh,  ihere  are  some 
amusements. 

Her  Nephew.  A  rubber  of  whist  with 
an  aged  neighbor,  who  hasn't  a  penny  in 
his  pocket,  but  who  is  stone-deaf,  and 
yet  loses  his  temper  every  time  his  part- 
ner utters  an  exclamation.  How  does 
he  make  out  that  you  say  anything,— 
that's  what  I  keep  asking  myself!  Oh^ 
I  was  forgetting  among  the  amuse- 
ments, the  "time  for  the  post-man," 
which  is  also  the  time  for  lunch.  You 
always  hope  he'll  bring  you  something. 
You  watch;  but  nobody  comes —  "The 
post-man  must  have  taken  a  drop  too 
much.  They  have  the  bad  habit  of  giv- 
ing him  lunch  in  five  or  six  houses  on  his 
route."  No  taking  a  drive  till  the  post- 
man has  been,  so  we  wait,  and  wait. 
Finally  he  comes,  slightly  red  but  smil- 
ing. He  hasn't  any  letters,  but  it  is  four 
o'clock,  and  beginning  to  rain.  No 
drive  for  that  day. 

The  Dowager.  Yon  sumph!  That  pic- 
ture  

Her  Nephew.  You  daren't  say  I  have 
exaggerated,  aunt.  You  see  it,  your- 
self. In  heaven's  name,  how  do  you 
propose  that  I  should  fill  up  my  time? 

The  Dowager.  You  might  take  little 
trips  about  the  country,  which  is  ex- 
quisite. 

Her  Nephew.  Do  the  sights?  But  I 
was  brought  up  here!  Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  how  many  leaves  there  are 
on  Charlemagne's  beech-tree,  or  what 
fences  need  repairing,  or  how  many 
trees  have  been  planted  since  last  year? 

The  Dowager.  The  evenings  are  a 
trifle  long,— that  is  when  there  is  no- 
body  

Her  Nephew.  On  the  contrary,  my 
dear  aunt,  it  is  the  evenings  when  there 
is  somebody,  when  the  guests  have  to 
be  taken  to  see  the  stars — to  shiver  on 
the  terrace  so  as  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  evening! 

The  Doimger.   There  certainly  have 
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been  wonderfully  beautiful  evenings  at  the  railway-station.  How  well  I 
here,  this  year!  know  those  trips  to  the  station— to  meet 

Her  Nephew.  And  at  St.  Germain,  too!  a  guest— who  doesn't  come!  "Oh, 
Believe  me,  my  dear  aunt,  there's  noth-  hasn't  he  come?  He  must  have  taken 
ing  like  a  pretty  house  at  St.  Germain—  the  other  train.  He'll  be  here  at  11.25." 
or  at  Fontainebleau.  So  easy  for  peo-  So  back  I  come  at  11.25—1,  I,  who  used 
pie  to  come  to  see  you   to  think  there  weren't  enough  trains! 

The  Doicager.  And  for  people  to  get  The  Dowager.  It's  true:  you've  been  to 
away  from  me,  you  scamp.  That's  your  the  station  a  good  many  times  this  last 
idea,  isn't  it?  fortnight! 

Her  Nephew.  AVell,  I  warrant  I  Her  Nephew.  That's  all  right!  I  like 
shouldn't  be  so  anxious  to  get  away,  if  it  better,  anyway,  than  I  do  taking 
I  could  do  so  easily.  To  me,  difficulty  is  your  guests  out  shooting— I  shouldn't 
always  inspiring   mind  going  by  myself,    but   to  escort 

The  Dowager.  To-morrow  the  Grand-  those  two,  singly  or  collectively—  It  is 
coeurs  are  coming.   You   horrible. 

Her  Nephew  {completing  the  phrase).      The  Dowager.   How  do  you  mean? 
You  shall  take  Mme.  de  Grandcoeur      Her  Nepheic.  Just  that.   You  keep  re- 
fishing.   She  is   so   fond   of   fishing!   iterating,    "Whatever    happens,  keep 
That's  it,  isn't  it?  Avith  them!"   Now  to  keep  with  them. 

The  Dowager.   Precisely.  Avhen  one  of  them  never  stops  and  the 

Her  Nephew.  Oh,  I  knew  it!  Every  other  never  starts,  is  not  precisely  easy! 
time  she  comes,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  And  when,  for  rest  and  refreshment,  we 
going  out  on  the  water  with  her.  drop   into  a   neighbor's,    as   we  did 

The  Dowager.   She  is  charming!  last  Friday,  and  find  that  he  abstains! 

Her  Nephew.  Maj^be;  but  unendur-  That  caps  the  climax! 
able.  You  have  to  put  on  her  bait,  and  The  Dowager.  But  I  ordered  you  a 
get  your  hands  all  daubed  up  with  the  nice  little  dinner  that  night  to  make  up, 
filthy  stuff,  and  then  unhook  the  fish,  if  Her  Nephew.  Oh,  yes!  with  a  choco- 
by  chance  she  has  a  bite.  She's  so  fond  late  souffie  made  expressly  for  me.  I 
of  fishing,  Mme.  de  Grandcoeur  is!  adore  chocolate  souffles!  Only,  just  as 
Only  she  doesn't  like  to  put  on  the  we  got  to  it,  we  heard  a  most  hideous 
worms  nor  take  oft'  the  fish,  because  racket  below-stairs.  It  was  your 
that's  dirty.  So  she  runs  on,  like  an  worthy  butler,  who  had  got  dead  drunk 
idiot.  "Do  you  think  that  is  a  bite,  and  wanted  to  kill  things.  Of  course  I 
Monsieur  Jean!  No,  really,  it  isn't  a  went  down.  As  I  left  the  room,  I  cast 
bite.  Suppose  we  row  round  a  little."  a  side-glance  on  the  souffle;  it  was  per- 
Row  round !  Oh,  yes !  The  pleasures  of  feet,— delicate,  light,  a  bubble.  AVhen  I 
a  pond!  I  have  to  pull  like  a  profes-  came  back,  it  was  flat  and  gummy  as  a 
sional:  I  mop  my  face.  "Monsieur  Jean,  wafer,  and  old  Antoine  grinned  at  my 
suppose  we  row  round  a  little  more!  expression  as  he  passed  me  the  dish! 
What  do  you  say?"  "As  you  please.  The  Dowager  (laughing).  Poor  Jean,  I 
madame!"  I  give  myself  another  mop,  beg  your  pardon.  I  don't  notice  all 
and  off  we  go.  At  last  we  land;  I  tie  these  details!  It  did  strike  me  the  other 
up  the  boat,  and  we  go  back  to  the  day,  when  we  were  in  the  town,  -that 
house,  only  to  find  that  the  little  de  your  face  was  a  yard  long. 
Grandcoeurs  have  hooked  it.  I  have  Her  Nepheio.  At  the  Fair—  O,  Lord! 
to  go  and  hunt  them  up.  I  see  them  I  felt  like  a  fool!  We  walk  up  and 
on  the  island— they  got  over  in  the  punt,  down,  you  and  I !  You  say  we  must 
I  call  to  them,  "Come  back  at  once!"  show  ourselves.  Everybody  talks  to 
"We  can't  get  into  the  boat,  m'sieu:  you— comes  crowding  up  round  you— 
we've  been  forbidden."  Are  you  running  for  deputy,  aunt  dear? 

The  Dowuger.  The  children  aren't  to      The  Dowager.   I  won't  drag  you  to  the 
come  to-morrow;  I  didn't  ask  them.         Fair  again.   When  I  have  anything  to 
Her  Nephew.   My  dear  aunt,  I  thank   say  to  those  good  people,  I  will  get  them 
you.   But,  probably  to  me  is  reserved    out  here  and  

the  joy  of  going  to  wait  for  the  parents      Her  Nephew.   Here!   Merciful  Heav- 
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eus,  that's  worse  yet!  The  other  day, 
when  the  band  stopped  on  its  way  back 
from  the  competition   Have  you  for- 
gotten ? 

The  Doicuger.  Forgotten?  Well,  no! 
They  did  get  on  my  nerves,  poor  boys. 

HerNephcic.  Boys!  With  beards,  and 
spectacles!  There  they  stood,  ranged 
in  line  in  front  of  the  terrace,  and  you 
kept  nudging  me  and  saying,  "Go  and 
make  a  little  speech."  What  did  you 
expect  me  to  say  to  them? 

The  Dowuger.  You  made  out  very 
well. 

Her  Nepheiv.  But  it  was  hot  work! 
Gentlemen— Music  is  a  fine  thing- 
wind-instruments  especially— and  so  on. 
I  think  you  could  have  said  it  quite  as 
well  as  I,  aunt. 

The  Dotvager.  That  reminds  me.  I 
promised  the  leader  of  the  band  to  get  a 
paragi'aph  into  the  Progressiste  Parle- 
mentaire  and  I  wish  you  

Her  Nephew.  Would  go  to  the  news- 
paper office?  Oh,  the  times  I've  been  to 
the  offices  of  the  local  papers!  You  al- 
ways send  me  to  carry  your  messages, 
on  the  pretext  that  you  don't  much  like 
journalists. 

The  Dowtiger.   Quite  true. 

Her  Nephew.  Well,  do  I?  Seriously 
now?  You  can't  expect  them  to  say 
anything  about  the  band  in  the  paper. 
It's  so  awfully,  hideously  out  of  tune, 
and  the  leader  a  perfect  donkey ! 

The  Dowager.  I  don't  deny  he's  a 
donkey,  but  he  is  also  my  butcher,  and 
if  I  put  him  out  he  will  give  me  bad 
meat. 

Her  Nephew  (smiling).  It  strikes  me  he 
does  that  as  it  is. 

The  Dowager  (uneasy).  You  think  it 
bad? 

Her  Nephew  (fervently).   Don't  I. 

The  Dowager.  I've  said  to  myself  more 
than  once:  "It  strikes  me  this  meat 
has  a  taste— slight— undefinable  " 

Her  Nephew  (eagerly).  Just  so!  Don't 
let's  tiy  to  define  it,  because  then  

The  Dowager.  Besides,  we  shall  have 
game  for  a  while  now.  It's  almost  time 
for  the  big  shoot. 

Her  Nephew  (taken  aback).  The  big 
f^hoot!  Oh,  heavens!  What  if  you  were 
to  wait  a  few  days,  my  dearest  aunt,  till 
I  was  gone? 

The  Dowager.  No,  indeed!  I  want 
you  to  be  there  to  organize  


Her  Nephew.  Organize!  Invite!  Re- 
ceive at  the  entrance;  offer  refresh- 
ments and  line  up  the  tax-collector,  the 
mayor,  the  inspector  of  highways,  the 
right-minded  inn-keeper  who  election- 
eers for  our  party,  the  postmaster  

The  Dowager.  Nonsense:  we  have  a 
postmistress. 

Her  Nephew.  The  rich  peasants  who 
have  done  you  a  good  turn,  or  put 
you  

The  Dowager.  I  shall  have  some  old 
friends  staying  in  the  house  as  well  

Her  Nephew  (uneasy).  Old  friends? 
The  general,  perhaps?  Yes?  Oh,  come 
now!  He'll  describe  for  the  fortieth 
time  the  taking  of  Smala!  He  will  also 
inform  us  that  "Bon-Maza  was  no  ordi- 
nary man:  there  was  in  him  an  in- 
vincible audacity  joined  to  great  intelli- 
gence  and   set   in   a   framework  of 

mysticism  and  fanaticism  "   Oh,  I 

know  the  rounding  of  that  phrase  by 
heart!  I've  tried  so  often  not  to  listen 
to  it,  that  I've  ended  by  remembering  it. 

The  Dowager.  I  don't  say  that  the 
general  is  always  very  entertaining,  but 
he  is  really  more  so  than  

Her  Nephew.  Than  M.  de  Crouton? 
Well,  rather!  (Movement  on  the  part  of 
the  dowager.)  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  he's  coming  too?  I  ought  to  have 
guessed  it.  He  is  another  type— always 
tells  you  about  the  impeachment  of  the 
Cabinet.  And  is  your  friend  the  old 
beauty  coming?  The  one  who  had  her 
portrait  "painted  by  a  pupil  of  M. 
Ingres,"  and  who  describes  in  tearful 
accents  the  "exquisite  turban  worn  by 
Mme.  Sophie  Gay  when  she  played  La 
JuiveT'   Are  we  to  have  her? 

The  Dowager  (laughing).  Oh,  you 
naughty  boy!  She  really  was  a  perfect 
beauty,  in  old  days. 

Her  Nepheiv.  All  right!  But  what's 
that  to  me?  I  would  so  much  rather 
she  were  moderately  attractive  now! 

The  Doicager.  You've  certainly  a  spite 
against  her! 

Her  Nepheic.  Quite  so!  In  the  first 
place,  she  has  a  little  dog  that  I  loathe— 
and  I  have  to  smile  amiably  when  it 
rubs  up  against  me!  Then  at  the 
theatre  when  I  have  the  honor  of  going 
with  you  two  to  the  Op^ra-Gomiqur—'yow 
know  our  little  theatre  parties — her 
back  prevents  me  from  seeing  the 
beauties  of  the  classic  drama!   What  a 
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back  it  is,  and  how  much  of  it  she 
shows! 

The  Dowager.   You  are  too  much! 

Her  Nephew.  There's  more  of  her! 
When  she  is  in  the  box,  as  I  know  my 
manners,  I  have  to  help  her  on  and  off 
with  her  wrap:  and  then,  she  always 
loses  something,  —  bracelet,  handker- 
chief, or  brooch.  Then  I  scratch 
matches  and  go  crawling  round  on  all 
fours  till  I  find  the  vanished  treasure. 
Oh,  it's  delightful!  And  the  getting 
home  again!  As  she  has  no  footman— 
nor  you  either  when  you  have  me!— I 
have  to  go  look  for  the  carriage  before 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  I  rush  round  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  calling  "Joseph, 
Joseph  from  rue  Montalivet."  No  an- 
swer. I  come  back  shivering  or  drip- 
ping according  to  the  season,  and  she 
gives  a  scream,  an  idiotic  little  scream, 
"Oh,  how  silly  I  am!  I  forgot  to  order 
the  carriage,  so,  of  course  it  won't 
come!"  Then  you  come  to  the  rescue, 
aunt,  with  your  usual  graciousness.  "I 
will  drive  you  home,  my  dear.  I  shall 
really  enjoy  it."  And  you  make  her  get 
in,  and  you  desert  me,  me  who  have  been 
taking  a'three  hours' dose  of  the  "Domino 
Noir"  or  the  "Dame  Blanche"  just  to 
please  you,  for  you  can't  suppose  I 
should  care  to  go  to  those  plays  my- 
self. Now,  is  that  fair?  I  leave  it  to 
you. 

The  Dowager.  No,  it  isn't  fair.  Now 
are  you  satisfied?  But  you  must  admit 
that  at  Paris  I  leave  you  pretty  free.  I 
don't  often  nag  you. 

Her  Nephew.  Don't  you?  What  do 
you  call  the  Sundays  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  the  Academy  installations? 
I'm  always  told  off  for  the  Academy 
functions.  I'm  the  only  one  of  your 
nephews  who  doesn't  kick. 

The  DoKXiger.  After  all  the  occasions 
are  rare  

Her  Nephew.  Rare?  They're  always 
dying!  But  never  mind  Paris;  we've 
enough  to  manage  here! 

The  Dowager.  I  admit  that  the  life 
here  hasn't  much  variety  or— stir:  but 
you  live  in  the  whirl  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  month  of 
quiet— peace  

Her  Nephew.  Peace!  oh,  yes!  Such  an 
appropriate  term!  The  other  day  I 
came  within  one  of  a  duel.  You  know 


all  about  it— with  that  sulky  old  party 
whom  Cyprien  had  sued. 

The  Dowager.  He  kept  killing  my 
partridges— our  partridges! 

Her  Nephew.  Quite  so!  All  the  same 
he  wrote  you  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  it  was  only  your 
petticoats  which  prevented  your  receiv- 
ing a  message  from  him  by  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  postman.  Naturally, 
as  I  was  here,  I  had  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  game;  naturally,  too,  he  got  out  of 
it  and  I  looked  like  a  fool!  See  here, 
you  are  the  best  of  aunts,— an  ideal 
aunt!  But  your  following,  what  a  lot! 
(He  gives  a  glance  of  despair  at  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  sewing-circle  who  are  all  chat- 
tering themselves  hoarse.)  Men  and 
women  each  worse  than  the  other. 

The  Dowager.  I  don't  say  that  they 
are  veiT  attractive;  but  all  the  same  I 
shall  have  to  entertain  them  all,  before 
I  go  back  to  Paris. 

Her  Nephew  {in  a  funk).  A  dinner! 
Another!  But  you  gave  one  only  a  fort- 
night ago!  I  took  the  men  to  the  smok- 
ing-room. They  stayed  two  hours  and 
a  half!  There  was  one  fat  man  who 
smoked  a  pipe.  As  for  me,  I  coughed 
for  my  sins,  all  the  time! 

The  Dowager.   But  you  smoke! 

Her  Nephew.  Yes,  I  smoke.  But  I 
don't  care  much  for  other  people's  to- 
bacco—especially when  the  other  people 
are  of  the  type  of  the  fat  man  and  his 
pipe. 

The  Doicager.  You  might  invite  your 
own  friends. 

Her  Nephew.  But,  my  dear  aunt,  when 
I  invite  them,  you  find  fault  about  them 
all  the  time.  This  one  is  too  noisy:  that 
one  empties  your  cellar:  the  other  flirts 
with  my  cousins  when  they  are  here. 
In  short,  no  matter  what  line  they  take, 
it  doesn't  suit  you.  You  won't  even  put 
up  with  my  dog,  my  poor  "Toe,"  who  is 
so  good,  so  handsome,  and  above  all,  so 
clean!  And  you  pet  the  nasty  little  dog 
of  your  friend  there;  a  vile  cur  that 
never  leaves  her!  It  should  have  been 
immortalized  in  the  portrait  painted  in 
1840  by  the  pupil  of  M.  Ingres;  it's  old 
enough!  It  drags  itself  round  on  legs 
that  sprawl  out  from  under  it,  with  only 
strength  enough  left  to  tear  my  trou- 
sers!  And  that  is  the  dog  you  like! 

The  Dowager.   How  silly  you  are!  (To 
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one  of  the  ladies  ivho  is  vainly  tryinu  to 
tliread  a  needle.)  Can't  you  thread  it,  my 
dear? 

The  Lady.  Why,  no.  I  can't  see  the 
eye. 

The  Dowager  (aside  to  her  nephew). 
She  doesn't  see  the  eye. 

Her  Nephew.  She  ought  to  put  on 
spectacles. 

The  Dowager.  Come,  come!  Aren't 
you  more  gallant,  more  attentive  than 
that?  (To  the  lady.)  My  nephew,  who 
has  very  strong  sight,  will  give  himself 
the  pleasure  of  threading  your 
needle  

Her  Nephew  (whispers).  I  will,  but 
you'll  never  catch  me  again  at  your  sew- 
ing-circle, aunt  dear,  never! 

(He  goes  most  politely  up  to  the  lady  with 
the  needle.) 

Translated  for  The  Living  Ag«,  from  the  French 
of  "Gyp." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine 
THE  WILD  DOGS. 

A  CHAPTER    FROM    THE  REMINISCENCES 
OF  THE  COMTE  DE  MUETTE. 

I. 

It  was  on  a  night  of  middle  Vende- 
miaire  in  the  year  two  (to  affect  the 
whimsical  jargon  of  the  sansculottes) 
that  I  issued  from  my  burrow  with  an 
intrepidity  that  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  congestion  of  the  sensibil- 
ities. Fear  at  that  time  having  fed 
upon  itself  till  all  was  devoured,  was 
converted  in  very  many  to  a  humorous 
stoicism  that  only  lacked  to  be  great 
because  it  could  not  boast  a  splendid 
isolation.  "Suspect  of  being  suspect" 
—Citizen  Chaumette's  last  slash  at  the 
hamstrings  of  hope— had  converted  all 
men  of  humane  character  to  that  re- 
ligion of  self-containment  that  can 
alone  spiritually  exalt  above  the  ca- 
prices of  the  emotions.  Thousands,  in 
a  moment,  through  extreme  of  fear  be- 
came fearless;  hence  no  man  of  them 
could  claim  a  signal  inspiration  of 
courage,  but  only  that  subscription  to 
the  terms  of  it  which  unnatural  condi- 
tions had  rendered  necessary  to  all  be- 


lievers in  the  ultimate  ethical  triumph 
of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  tired 
of  life,  but  simply  that  it  came  to  me 
at  once  that  I  must  not  hold  that  test 
of  moral  independence  at  the  mercy  of 
any  temporal  tyranny  whatsoever.  In- 
deed I  was  still  so  far  in  love  with  ex- 
istence physically,  as  to  neglect  no 
precaution  that  was  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  present  prolonging  of  it. 
I  wore  my  frieze  nightcap,  carmagnole^ 
sabots,  and  black  shag  spencer  with  all 
the  assumption  I  could  muster  of  being 
to  the  shoddy  born.  I  had  long  learned 
the  art  of  slurring  a  sigh  into  a  cougli 
or  expectoration.  I  oould  curse  the 
siolid  spectres  of  the  tumbrils  so  as  to 
deceive  all  but  the  recording  angel^ 
and,  possibly.  Citizen  Robespierre. 

Nevertheless,  with  me,  as  with  oth- 
ers, precaution  seemed  but  a  condition 
of  the  recklessness  whose  calculations 
never  extended  beyond  the  immediate 
day  or  hour.  We  lived  posthumous 
lives,  so  to  speak,  and  would  hardly 
have  resented  it,  should  an  arbitrary 
period  have  been  put  to  our  revisiting 
of  the  "glimpses  of  the  moon." 

On  this  night,  then,  of  early  Septem- 
ber (as  I  will  prefer  calling  it)  I  issued 
from  my  burrow,  calm  under  the  intol- 
erable tyranny  of  circumstance.  De- 
siring to  reconstruct  myself  on  the 
principle  of  an  older  independence,  I 
was  mentally  discussing  the  illogic  of 
a  system  of  purgation  that  was  seek- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  existence 
by  emptying  the  world,  when  I  became 
aware  that  my  preoccupied  ramblings 
had  brought  me  into  the  very  presence 
of  that  sombre  engine  that  was  the 
concrete  expression  of  so  much  and 
such  detestable  false  reasoning.  In  ef- 
fect, and  to  speak  without  circum- 
bendibus, I  found  myself  to  have  wan- 
dered into  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine— 
into  the  place  of  execution,  and  to  have 
checked  my  steps  only  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  guillotine. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight,  and, 
overhead,  very  wild  and  broken 
weather.  But  the  deeps  of  atmo- 
sphere, with  the  city  for  their  ocean 
bed,  as  it  were,  lay  profoundly  undis- 
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tiirbed  by  the  surface  turmoil  above; 
and  in  the  tranquil  Place,  for  all  the 
upper  flurry,  one  could  hear  oneself 
breathe  and  think. 

I  could  have  done  this  with  the  more 
composure,  had  not  another  sound,  the 
import  of  which  I  was  a  little  late  in 
recognizing,  crept  into  my  hearing 
with  a  full  accompaniment  of  dismay. 
This  sound  was  like  licking  or  lapping, 
very  bestial  and  unclean,  and  when  I 
came  to  interpret  it,  it  woke  in  me  a 
horrible  nausea.  For  all  at  once  I 
knew  that,  hidden  in  that  dreadful 
conduit  that  strong  citizens  of  late  had 
dug  from  the  Place  St,  Antoine  to  the 
river,  to  carry  away  the  ponded  blood 
of  the  executed,  the  wild  dogs  of  Paris 
were  slaking  their  wolfish  thirst.  I 
could  hear  their  filthy  gutturizing  and 
the  scrape  of  their  lazy  tongues  on  the 
soil,  and  my  heart  went  cold,  for  lat- 
terly, and  since  they  had  taken  to 
hunting  in  packs,  these  ravenous 
brutes  had  assailed  and  devoured  more 
than  one  belated  citizen  whom  they 
had  scented  traversing  the  Champs 
Elysees,  or  other  lonely  space;  and  I 
was  aware  a  plan  for  their  extermina- 
tion was  even  now  under  discussion  by 
the  committee  of  public  safety. 

Now,  to  fling  scorn  to  the  axe  in  that 
city  of  terror  was  to  boast  only  that 
one  had  adjusted  oneself  to  a  necessity 
that  did  not  imply  an  affectation  of  in- 
difference to  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts— 
for  such,  indeed,  they  were.  So,  a 
suicide,  who  goes  to  cast  himself  head- 
long into  the  river,  may  run  in  a  panic 
from  a  falling  beam,  and  be  consistent, 
too;  for  his  compact  is  with  death— not 
mutilation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  for 
the  moment  terror  so  snappet.  at  my 
heel  that,  under  the  very  teeth  of  it. 
I  leaped  up  the  scaffold  steps— with  the 
wild  idea  of  swarming  to  the  beam 
above  the  knife  and  thence  defying  my 
pursuers,  should  they  nose  and  bay  me 
seated  there  at  refuge — and  stood  with 
a  white  desperate  face,  scarcely  daring 
to  pant  out  the  constriction  of  my 
lungs. 

There  followed  no  sound  of  concen- 
trated    movement;     but     only  that 


stealthy  licking  went  on,  with  the  oc- 
casional plash  of  brute  feet  in  a  bloody 
mire;  and  gradually  my  turbulent 
pulses  slowed,  and  I  thought  myself  a 
fool  for  my  pains  in  advertising  my 
presence  on  a  platform  of  such  deadly 
prominence. 

Still,  not  a  soul  seemed  to  be  abroad. 
As  I  trod  the  fateful  quarter  ten  min- 
utes earlier,  the  last  squalid  roysterers 
had  staggered  from  the  wine-shops— 
the  last  gleams  of  light  been  shut  upon 
the  emptied  streets.  I  was  alone  with 
the  dogs  and  the  guillotine. 

Tiptoeing  very  gently,  very  softly,  I 
was  preparing  to  descend  the  steps 
once  more,  when  I  drew  back  with  a 
muttered  exclamation,  and  stood  star- 
ing down  upon  an  apparition  that, 
speeding  at  that  moment  into  the 
Place,  paused  within  ten  paces  of  the 
scaffold  on  which  I  stood. 

Above  the  scudding  clouds  was  a 
moon  that  pulsed  a  weak  intermittent 
radiance  through  the  worn  places  of 
the  drift.  Its  light  was  always  more 
suggested  than  revealed;  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  denote  that  the  apparition 
was  that  of  a  very  pale  young  woman 
—a  simple  child  she  looked,  whose 
eyes,  nevertheless,  wore  that  common 
expression  of  the  dramatic  intensity  of 
her  times. 

She  stood  an  instant,  tense  as  Cor- 
day,  her  fingers  bent  to  her  lips;  her 
background  a  frousy  wall  with  the 
legend  Propriete  Nationale  scrawled  on 
it  in  white  chalk.  Significant  to  the 
inference,  the  cap  of  scarlet  wool  was 
drawn  down  upon  her  young  Nondes 
curls— the  gold  of  the  coveted  perukes. 

Suddenly  she  made  a  little  move- 
ment, and  in  the  same  instant  gave  out 
a  whistle  clear  and  soft. 

Yes,  it  was  she  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded; and  I  shuddered.  There  below 
me  in  the  ditch  were  the  dogs;  here  be- 
fore me  was  this  fearless  child. 

For  myself,  even  in  the  presence  of 
this  angel,  I  dared  scarcely  stir.  It 
was  unnatural;  it  was  preposterous— 
came  a  scramble  and  a  rush;  and 
there,  issued  from  the  filthy  sewer, 
was  a  huge  boarhound,  that  fawned  on 
the  little  citoyenne,  and  yelped  (under 
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ber  breath)  like  a  thing  of  human 
understanding. 

She  cried  softly,  "Down,  Rade- 
gonde!"  and  patted  the  monster's  head 
with  a  pretty  manner  of  endearment. 

"Ah!"  she  murmured,  "hast  thou 
broken  thy  faith  with  thy  hunger? 
Traitor!— but  I  will  ask  no  questions. 
Here  are  thy  comfits.  My  sweet,  remem- 
ber thy  pedigree  and  thy  mistress." 

She  thrust  a  handful  of  sugarplums 
into  the  great  jaws.  I  could  hear  the 
hound  crunching  them  in  her  teeth. 

What  was  I  to  do?— what  warning  to 
give?  This  child— this  frail  wind- 
flower  of  the  night— the  guillotine 
w^ould  have  devoured  her  at  a  snap, 
and  laughed  over  the  tit-bit!  But  I, 
and  the  nameless  gluttons  of  the 
ditch! 

They  were  there— part  at  least  of  one 
of  those  packs  (recruited  by  gradual 
degrees  from  the  desolated  homes  of 
the  proscribed— of  emigres)  that  now 
were  swollen  to  such  formidable  pro- 
portions as  to  have  become  a  menace 
and  a  nightly  terror.  The  dogs  were 
there,  and  should  they  scent  this  ten- 
der quarry,  w^hat  power  was  in  a  sin- 
gle faithful  hound  to  defend  her 
against  a  half  hundred,  perhaps,  of 
her  fellows. 

Sweating  with  apprehension,  I  stole 
down  the  steps.  She  was  even  then 
preparing  to  retreat  hurriedly  as  she 
had  come.  Her  lips  were  pressed  to 
the  beast's  w^rinkled  head.  The  sound 
of  her  footstep  might  have  precipitated 
the  catastrophe  I  dreaded. 

"Citoyenne!  Citoyenne!"  I  whis- 
pered in  an  anguished  voice. 

She  looked  up,  scared  and  white  in 
a  moment.  The  dog  gave  a  rolling 
growl. 

"Radegonde!"  she  murmured,  in  a 
faini  warning  tone. 

The  brute  stood  alert,  her  hair  bris- 
tling. 

"Bid  her  away!"  I  entreated.  "You 
are  in  danger." 

She  neither  answered  nor  moved. 

"See,  I  am  in  earnest!"  I  cried,  loud 
as  I  durst.  "The  wild  dogs  are  below 
there." 

"Radegonde!"  she  murmured  again. 
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"Ah,  mademoiselle!  What  are  two 
rows  of  teeth  against  a  hundred?  Send 
her  away,  I  implore  you,  and  accept 
my  escort  out  of  this  danger." 

"My  faith!"  she  said  at  last,  in  a 
queer  little  moving  voice,  "it  may  be 
as  the  citizen  says;  but  I  think  dogs 
are  safer  than  men." 

I  urged  my  prayer.  The  beauty  and 
courage  of  the  child  filled  my  heart 
with  a  sort  of  rapturous  despair. 

"The  good  God  witness  I  am  speak- 
ing for  your  safety  alone!  Will  this 
prevail  with  you?  I  am  the  Comte  de 
Muette.  I  exchange  you  that  confi- 
dence for  a  little  that  you  may  place 
in  me.  I  lay  my  life  in  your  hands, 
and  I  beg  the  charge  of  yours  in  re- 
turn." 

I  could  hear  her  breathing  deep 
where  she  stood.  Suddenly  she  bent 
and  spoke  to  her  companion. 

"To  the  secret  place,  Radegonde — 
and  to-morrow  again  for  thy  confittire, 
thou  bad  glutton.  Kiss  thy  Nanette, 
my  baby;  and,  oh,  Radegonde!  not 
what  falls  from  the  table  of  Sainte- 
Guillotine!" 

She  stood  erect,  and  held  up  a  solemn, 
finger.  The  hound  slunk  away,  like  a 
human  thing  ashamed;  showed  her 
teeth  at  me  as  she  passed,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  shadows  of  the  scaf- 
fold. 

I  took  a  hurried  step  forward.  Near 
at  hand  the  pure  loveliness  of  this 
citoyenne  was,  against  its  surround- 
ings, like  a  flower  floating  on  blood. 

She  smiled,  and  looked  me  earnestly 
in  the  face.  We  were  but  phantoms  to 
one  another  in  that  moony  twilight; 
but  in  those  fearful  times  men  had 
learned  to  adapt  their  eyesight  to  the 
second  plague  of  darkness. 

"Is  it  true?"  she  said,  softly.  "Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  it  must  be  long  since 
you  have  received  a  curtsey." 

She  dropped  me  one  there,  bending 
to  her  own  prettiness  like  a  rose;  and 
then  she  gave  a  little  low  laugh.  Truly 
that  city  of  Paris  saw  some  strange 
meetings  in  the  year  of  terror. 

"I,  too,"  she  said,  "was  born  of  the 
nohlesse.  That  is  a  secret,  monsieur,  to 
set  against  yours." 
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I  could  but  answer,  with  some  con- 
cern :— 

"Mademoiselle,  these  confessions,  if 
meet  for  the  holy  saint  yonder,  are  lit- 
tle for  the  ears  of  the  devil's  advocates. 
I  entreat  let  us  be  walking,  or  those  in 
the  ditch  may  anticipate  upon  us  his 
benediction." 

"J/a  /oi.'"  she  said,  "it  is  true.  Come, 
then!" 

We  went  off  together,  stealing  from 
the  square  like  thieves.  Presently, 
when  I  could  breathe  with  a  half  re- 
lief, "You  will  not  go  to-morrow?"  I 
said. 

"To  feed  Radegonde!  Ah,  monsieur! 
I  would  not  for  the  whole  world  lose 
the  little  sweet-tooth  her  goodies. 
Each  of  us  has  only  the  other  to  love 
in  all  this  cruel  city." 

"So,  my  child!  And  they  have  taken 
the  rest?" 

"Monsieur,  my  father  was  the  rest. 
He  went  on  the  seventeenth  Fructidor; 
and  since,  my  veins  do  not  run  blood, 
I  think,  but  only  ice-water,  that  melts 
fron  my  heart  and  returns  to  freeze 
again." 

I  sighed. 

"Nay,"  she  said,  "for  I  can  laugh, 
as  you  see."  - 

"And  the  dog,  my  poor  child?" 

"She  ran  under  the  tumbril,  and  bit 
at  the  heels  of  the  horses.  She  would 
not  leave  him,  monsieur;  and  still— 
and  still  she  haunts  the  place.  I  go  to 
her,— when  all  the  city  is  silent  I  go  to 
her,  if  I  can  escape,  and  take  her  the 
sweetmeats  that  she  loves.  What  of 
that?  It  is  only  a  little  while  and  my 
turn  must  come,  and  then  Radegonde 
will  be  alone.  My  hair,  monsieur  will 
observe,  is  the  right  color  for  the  pe- 
rukes." 

She  stayed  me  with  a  touch. 

"I  am  arrived.  A  thousand  thanks 
for  your  escort,  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

We  were  by  a  low  casement  with  a 
ledge  before  it — an  easy  climb  from  the 
street.  She  pushed  the  lattice  open, 
showing  me  it  was  unbolted  from 
within. 

"She  thinks  me  fast  asleep,"  she 
said.  "Some  day  soon,  perhaps,  but 
not  yet." 


I  did  not  ask  her  who  she  was.  I 
seemed  all  mazed  in  a  silent  dream  of 
pity. 

"It  is  quite  simple,"  she  said,  "when 
no  cavalier  is  by  to  look.  Will  the  cit- 
izen turn  his  head?" 

She  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  step- 
ping softly  into  the  room  beyond, 
leaned  out  towards  me.  On  the  mo- 
ment an  evil  thing  grew  out  of  the 
shadow  of  a  buttress  close  by,  and  a 
wicked  insolent  face  looked  into  mine 
with  a  grin. 

"A  sweet  good-night  to  Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  it  said,  and  vanished. 

Shocked  and  astounded,  I  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot.  But  there  came  a 
sudden  low  voice  in  my  ear:— 

"Quick,  quick!  have  you  no  knife? 
You  must  follow!" 

1  had  taken  but  a  single  uncertain 
step,  when,  from  a  little  way  down  the 
street  we  had  traversed,  there  cut  into 
the  night  a  sharp  attenuated  howl; 
and,  in  a  moment,  on  the  passing  of  it, 
a  chorus  of  hideous  notes  swept  upon 
me  standing  there  in  indecision. 

"My  God!"  I  cried— "the  dogs!" 

She  made  a  sound  like  a  plover.  I 
scrambled  to  the  ledge  and  dropped 
into  the  room  beyond.  There  in  the 
dark  she  clutched  and  clung  to  me.  For 
though  the  cry  had  been  bestial,  there 
had  seemed  to  answer  to  it  something 
mortal — an  echo — a  human  scream  of 
very  dreadful  fear,— there  came  a  rush 
of  feet  like  a  wind,  and,  with  ashy 
faces,  we  looked  forth. 

They  had  him— that  evil  thing.  An 
instant  we  saw  his  sick  white  face 
thrown  up  like  a  stone  in  the  midst  of 
a  writhing  sea;  and  the  jangle  was 
hellish.  Then  I  closed  the  lattice,  and 
pressed  her  face  to  my  breast. 

He  had  run  from  us  to  his  doom, 
which  meeting,  he  had  fled  back  in  his 
terror  to  make  us  the  ghastly  sport  he 
had  designed  should  be  his. 

How  long  we  stood  thus  I  know  not. 
The  noise  outside  was  unnameable, 
and  I  closed  her  ears  with  her  hair, 
with  my  hands— nay,  I  say  it  with  a 
passionate  shame,  with  my  lips.  She 
sobbed  a  little  and  moaned;  but  she 
clung  to  me,  and  I  could  feel  the  beat- 
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111^4-  of  her  heart.  We  had  heard  win- 
dows thrown  open  down  the  street- 
one  or  two  on  the  floors  above  us.  I 
had  no  heed  or  care  for  any  danger.  I 
was  wrapt  in  a  fearful  ecstasy. 

By  and  by  she  lifted  her  face.  Then 
the  noise  had  ceased  for  some  time, 
and  a  profound  silence  reigned  about 

VIS. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  in  a  faint  reeling- 
voice.  "Radegonde  was  there;  I  saw 
her!" 

"Mademoiselle— the  noble  creature- 
she  hath  won  us  a  respite." 

Her  breath  caught  in  the  darkness. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "There  is  a  peruke 
that  mvist  wait." 

Suddenly  she  backed  from  me,  and 
put  the  hair  from  her  eyes. 

**If  yovi  dare,  monsieur,  it  necessi- 
tates that  we  make  our  adieux." 

"Avi  revoir,  citoyenne.  It  must  be 
that,  indeed." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  that  was  like 
a  rose  petal.  1  put  my  lips  to  it  and 
lingered. 

"Monsieur,  monsieur!"  she  entreated. 
The  next  moment    I    was    in  the 
street. 

II. 

Who  was  my  little  citoyenne?  Ah! 
I  shall  never  know.  The  terror 
gripped  us,  and  these  things  passed. 
Incidents  that  wovild  make  the  pas- 
sion of  sober  times,  the  spirit  of  rev- 
olution dismisses  with  a  shrvig.  To  die 
in  those  days  was  svich  a  vvilgar  com- 
plaint. 

Bvit  I  saw  her  once  more,  and  then 
when  my  heart  nestled  to  her  image 
and  my  veins  throbbed  to  her  remem- 
bered touch. 

I  was  strolling,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing my  strange  experience,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
when  I  was  aware  of  a  great  press  of 
people  all  making  in  the  direction  of 
that  open  ground. 

"What  arrives,  then,  citizen?"  I  cried 
to  one  who  paused  for  breath  near  me. 

1x6  gasped,  the  little  morose.  To  ask 
any  question  that  showed  one  ignorant 
OL  the  latest  caprice  of  the  executive 
was  almost  to  be  "suspect." 


"Has  not  the  citizen  heard?  Th(? 
Committee  of  Safety  has  decreed  the 
destruction  of  the  dogs." 

"The  dogs?" 

"Sacred  Blood!"  he  cried.  "Is  it  not 
time,  when  they  take,  as  it  is  said  they 
did  last  night,  a  good  friend  of  the  Re- 
public to  supper?" 

He  ran  on,  and  I  followed.  All  about 
the  Champs  Elysees  was  a  tumultuous 
crowd,  and  posted  within  were  two 
battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  their 
blue  uniforms  resplendent,  their  flint- 
locks shining  in  their  hands.  They, 
the  soldiers,  surrovinded  the  area,  save 
towards  the  Rue  Royale,  where  a  gap 
occurred;  and  on  this  gap  all  eyes  were 
fixed. 

Scarcely  was  I  come  on  the  scene 
when  on  every  side  a  laughing  hubbub 
arose.  The  dogs  wwe  being  driven  in, 
at  first  by  twos  and  threes,  but  pres- 
ently in  great  numbers  at  a  time.  For 
hours,  I  was  told,  had  half  the  gamins 
of  Paris  been  beating  the  coverts  and 
hallooing  their  quarry  to  the  toils. 

At  length,  when  many  hundreds 
were  accumidated  in  the  free  space, 
the  soldiers  closed  in  and  drove  the 
skulking  brutes  through  the  gap 
tow^ards  the  Place  Royale.  And  there 
they  made  a  battue  of  it,  shooting 
them  down  by  the  score. 

With  difficulty  I  made  my  way  rovind 
to  the  Place,  the  better  to  view  the 
sport.  Tlie  poor  trapped  gaillards  ran 
hither  and  thither,  crying,  yelping- 
some  fawning  on  their  executioners, 
some  begging  to  the  bullets,  as  if  these 
were  crusts  thrown  to  them.  And  my 
heart  woke  to  pity;  for  was  I  not  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  my  good 
friends  ? 

The  noise — the  volleying,  the  howl- 
ing, the  shrieking  of  the  canaille— was 
indescribable. 

Suddenly  my  pulses  gave  a  leap.  I 
knew  her— Radegonde.  She  was  driven 
into  the  fire  and  stood  at  bay,  bris- 
tling. 

"Nanette!"  cried  a  quick  acid  voice; 
"Nanette— imbecile— my  God!" 

It  all  passed  in  an  instant.  There, 
starting  from  the  crowd,  was  the  fig- 
ure of  a  tall  sovu--featured  woman,  the 
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Tiny  tricolor  bow  in  her  scarlet  cap; 
there  was  the  thin  excited  musketeer, 
his  piece  to  his  shoulder;  there  was  my 
citoyenne  fluns:  upon  the  ground,  her 
arms  about  the  neck  of  the  hound. 

Whether  his  aim  was  true  or  false, 
who  can  tell?  He  shot  her  through 
her  dog.  and  his  sergeant  brained  him. 
And  in  due  course  his  sergeant  was  In- 
vited for  his  reward  to  look  through 
the  little  window. 

These  were  a  straw  or  two  in  the 
torrent  of  the  revolution. 

It  was  Citizen  Gaspardin  who  ac- 
cepted the  contract  to  remove  the  car- 
casses ^some  three  thousand  of  them) 
that  encumbered  the  Place  Royale  as 
a  result  of  this  drastic  measure.  How- 
ever, his  eye  being  bigger  than  his 
stomach,  as  the  saying  is,  he  found 
himself  short  of  means  adequate  to  his 
task,  and  so  applied  for  the  royal 
equipages  to  help  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty. And  these  the  Assembly,  enter- 
ing into  the  joke,  was  moved  to  lend 
him;  and  the  dead  dogs,  hearsed  in  gilt 
and  gingerbread  as  full  as  they  could 
pack,  made  a  rare  procession  of  it 
through  Paris,  thereby  pointing  half-a- 
dozen  morals  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
at  this  date  to  insist  on. 

I  saw  the  show  pass  amidst  laughter 
and  clapping  of  hands;  and  I  saw 
Badegonde,  as  I  thought,  her  head  loll- 
ing from  the  roof  of  the  stateliest 
coach  of  all.  But  her  place  should 
hnve  been  on  the  seat  of  honor. 

And  the  citoyenne,  the  dark  window, 
the  ripping  sound  in  the  street,  and 
that  bosom  bursting  to  mine  in  agony? 
Episodes,  my  friend— mere  travelling 
sparks  in  dead  ashes,  that  glowed  in 
instant  and  vanished.  The  times  bris- 
tled with  such.  Love  and  hate,  and  all 
the  kaleidoscope  of  passion— pouf!  a 
sigh  shook  the  tube,  and  form  and 
color  w^ere  changed. 

But— but— but— ah !  I  was  glad 
thenceforth  not  to  shudder  for  my 
heart  when  a  hlmule  pcrruque  went  by 
me. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
DELAGOA  BAY. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  South  Africa 
reveals  some  of  the  reasons  why  Del- 
agoa Bay  is  accounted  a  key  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  its  immediate  neighborhood  meet 
the  territories  of  three  out  of  the  four 
civilized  powers  that  share  among  them 
the  region  lying  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  fourth— Germany— would  welcome 
nothing  more  gladly  than  a  chance  of 
planting  itself  in  this  strategic  spot,  and 
ousting  from  thence  Briton,  Boer,  and 
Portuguese.  For  Delagoa  Bay  is  the 
finest  and  most  capacious  harbor  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  Its  geographical 
position  makes  it  the  nearest  point  of 
access  to  the  rich  gold-bearing  and 
farming  lands  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
natural  outlet  of  its  trade.  With  Pre- 
toria, Lourengo  Marques  is  already  con- 
nected by  a  line  of  railway,  which,  for 
political,  fiscal,  and  other  reasons,  is 
specially  favored  by  the  government  of 
the  Transvaal  State.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  volume  and  value  of  its 
commerce  have  vastly  increased. 
Quays,  streets,  and  public  buildings 
have  started  up  out  of  tlie  swamp,  and 
strips  of  foreshore  that  but  lately  might 
have  been  had  for  an  old  song  are  bid 
for  at  ransom  prices  by  competing  syn- 
dicates. 

It  is,  however,  the  future  rather  than 
the  present  facts  of  the  trade  of  the  Bay 
and  port  that  engage  the  thoughts  of 
statesmen  and  commercial  speculators. 
Another  generation  will  find  it  of  im- 
measurably greater  importance  than  it 
is  to-day.  It  must  grow  up  with  the 
magnificent  country  on  the  tablelands 
behind  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the  traffic 
and  intercourse  with  the  British  colony 
in  Rhodesia,  as  well  as  with  the  South 
African  Republic,  is  likely  to  pass 
through  Delagoa  Bay.  This  it  is  that 
explains  why  an  obscure  and  unhealthy 
nook  of  Africa  should  twice  have  been 
the  subject  of  international  arbitra- 
tions, one  of  them  still  pending;  why  its 
histoiy  is  to  be  found  embalmed  in 
many  blue-books;  why  it  should  from 
time  to  time  be  made  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary discussion  and  of  alarmist 
newspaper  paragraphs,  telling  of  the  in- 
trigues of  this  or  that  power  to  secure 
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it  by  seizure  or  purchase;  why  every- 
body understood  the  significance  of  the 
step  when,  at  the  crisis  of  the  recent 
difficulties  with  the  Transvaal,  a  British 
squadron  was  moved  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

It  may  be  aslied  how  it  is  that  we 
were  so  long  in  discovering  the  impor- 
tance of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  especially 
how  it  came  about  that,  after  having  it 
partly  in  our  hands,  we  should  have  let 
it  go  again.  The  same  question  might 
be  put,  and  would  elicit  a  still  more  un- 
satisfactory reply,  concerning  the  other 
breaks  in  the  continuity  and  stability  of 
our  South  African  Empire— as,  for  in- 
stance, the  two  Boer  republics  lying 
north  and  south  of  the  Vaal,  both  of 
which  were  for  a  time  under  the  British 
flag.  Rulers  and  governments,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  to  exercise  con- 
trol from  so  gi-eat  a  distance  off  as 
Downing  Street,  cannot  be  expected  to 
look  deeply  into  the  future,  or  to  fully 
appreciate  all  the  bearings  of  local 
facts.  South  African  progi*ess,  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  has  been  made  not 
only  at  infinite  trouble,  but  at  enormous 
cost  to  the  home  countiy.  There  have 
been  times — happily  the  present  is  not 
one  of  them— when,  through  native 
wars  and  Dutch  worries,  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  and  the  nation  have  been  "sick 
of  South  Africa." 

Who  could  have  foretold,  when  her 
Majesty  came  to  the  throne,  the  im- 
mense significance  which  Delagoa  Bay 
would  attain  before  her  reign  was  over? 
At  that  time  settlement  from  the  south 
had  barely  reached  the  Orange  River; 
much  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  still  unex- 
plored desert— a  wild  game  preserve  as 
yet  untouched  by  civilized  man.  The 
discontented  Boers  were  only  preparing 
for  their  "trek"  into  the  unknown  re- 
gions beyond  the  Gariep;  in  Natal,  Din- 
gaan  ruled  with  authority  undisputed  in 
the  room  of  his  father,  Chaka;  Moseli- 
katse  and  his  Matabele  were  the  lords 
of  the  present  Transvaal  Republic;  and 
a  third  Zulu  power,  the  Gaza  tribe,  were 
in  possession  of  the  country  adjoining 
Delagoa  Bay.  Portugal  slept  an  en- 
chanted sleep  on  the  strip  of  East  Africa 
which  she  claimed  on  the  strength  of 
discoveries  made  by  her  navigators 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  of  dubi- 
ous treaties  with  the  "Emperor  of 
Monomotapa"— a  sleep  from  which  she 


has  only  lately  been  awakened  by  the 
activity  of  other  powers.  Her  author- 
ity in  1837  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
range  of  the  guns  of  her  military  posts; 
and  Lourengo  Marques  had  a  little  be- 
fore failed  even  to  keep  at  bay  the  asse- 
gais of  the  Zulus. 

It  is  unnecessai-y  to  enter  far  into  the 
question  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Portugal  and  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
southern  side  of  Delagoa  Bay — the  Por- 
tuguese right  to  the  territory  north  of 
the  Espiritu  Santo  (the  name  given  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Umbelosi  River),  in- 
cluding the  site  of  Lourengo  Marques, 
was  not  disputed  by  us.  The  matter 
was  judicially  decided  by  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon's  award  in  1875.  Dr.  M'Call 
Theal  is  probably  right  in  his  opinion 
that  both  claims  were  weak,  but  that 
that  of  Portugal  was  the  more  skilfully 
presented.  It  rested  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  original  discovery  and  of  in- 
termittent occupation;  that  of  Britain 
on  more  recent  annexation  and  conces- 
sion by  native  tribes.  The  decision 
turned  much  on  the  Intei-pretation  to  be 
given  to  an  old  treaty  between  Portugal 
and  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former  were  defined  as  ex- 
tending "from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  Bay 
of  Lourengo  Marques,"  which  Portugal 
contended  must  embrace  the  whole 
shores  of  that  bay. 

It  was  discovered  in  1502  by  Antonio 
da  Campo,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
vessels  of  Vasco  da  Gama's  squadron, 
whose  ship,  becoming  disabled,  put  in 
for  shelter  at  this  spacious  inlet.  Prom 
the  natives,  with  whom  the  Portuguese 
began  intercourse  in  characteristic 
fashion  by  kidnapping,  a  rumor  seems 
to  have  been  gathered  of  a  great  lake  in 
the  interior;  and  under  the  impression 
that  the  centre  stream  of  Espiritu  Santo 
estuary  flowed  from  this  imaginary  res- 
ervoir, the  discoverers  bestowed  on 
these  waters  the  name  of  Bahia  da 
Lagoa — the  "Bay  of  the  Lake" — which 
in  a  modified  form  it  still  bears.  One 
gathers  from  the  nairatives  of  the 
Portuguese  voyagers  that  the  native 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  Bay  and 
the  Cape  Colony  were  very  different,  in 
their  political  and  tribal  divisions  at 
least,  from  the  Kaffir  races  that  now 
occupy  the  region.  A  shipwrecked  crew 
that  traversed  the  distance  nearly  a 
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hundred  years  later  than  Da  Campo's 
time  met  with  not  a  single  tribe  bearing 
the  same  name  as  that  of  any  now  exist- 
ing; African  dynasties  are  of  still  briefer 
duration  than  those  of  Europe. 

Portugal's  interest  in  the  district  was 
confined  to  trading  in  ivory,  slaves,  and 
gold-dust  that  even  then  came  down  in 
small  quantities  from  the  interior.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  exercise  control 
over  the  natives,  nor  do  objections  ap- 
pear to  have  been  raised  when  other 
nations— the  Dutch  and  the  British— be- 
gan to  visit  the  Bay.  Thus  when  in 
1721  an  expedition  from  Holland,  at- 
tracted by  the  report  of  gold-mines  in 
the  back  country,  landed  and  built  a 
fort — on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Lou- 
rengo  Marques— they  were  left  unmo- 
lested, and  only  abandoned  it  some 
years  later  on  account  of  lack  of  trade 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  spot.  The 
Dutch,  to  whose  rights  in  South  Africa 
this  country  afterwards  succeeded, 
were  therefore  the  first  to  attempt  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Delagoa  Bay; 
for  hitherto  Lourengo  Marques  —  so 
called  from  a  trader  who  visited  the 
spot  in  1545— had  been  but  a  place  of 
call  and  barter  for  the  ivory  and  slave 
merchants,  and  for  an  occasional  oflicial 
from  Mozambique.  It  was  not  until 
1781  that  the  Portuguese  founded  a  sta- 
tion on  the  site  of  the  old  Dutch  fort, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  present 
reign  began  that  the  present  town  of 
Lourengo  Marques  took  its  rise. 

By  many  claims  and  acts  the  Portu- 
guese had  asserted  their  right  to  this 
northern  side  of  the  Bay.  But  it  was 
supposed  that  its  southern  shores,  with 
the  Bay  islands,  were  still  open  to  occu- 
pation; and  they  lay  within  the  limits 
of  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
up  to  which  in  other  direction  the  Brit- 
ish authority  established  at  the  Cape 
was  supposed  to  extend.  The  first  indi- 
cation given  on  the  part  of  this  counti-y 
that  the  prospective  value  of  Delagoa 
Bay  was  recognized  was  when,  in  1822, 
the  surveying  expedition  of  Captain 
Owen  entered  it,  and  receiving  from  the 
Portuguese  commandant  of  the  fort  the 
assurance  that  the  natives  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Lisbon  government,  pro- 
ceeded to  accept  the  cession  by  the  chief 
Mazeta  of  the  land  lying  along  the 
Tembe  River,  and  from  Makasane  of 


the  country  between  the  Maputa  and 
the  sea.  At  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Theal 
observes,  new  names  were  affixed  to  lo- 
calities; the  estuary  of  the  Espiritu 
Santo  was  dubbed  English  River;  the 
Da  Lagoa  became  the  Dundas,  which 
has  in  turn  been  driven  out  by  the  old 
Bantu  name  of  the  Umbelosi. 

So  far  were  the  Portuguese  from  be- 
ing in  a  position  at  this  period  to  combat 
the  British  claims,  that  they  were  them- 
selves, ten  years  later,  driven  from  their 
fort  by  the  warriors  of  the  Gaza  tribe. 
The  question  of  the  ownership  of  Dela- 
goa Bay  did  not,  indeed,  excite  any  in- 
terest until  the  emigrant  Dutch  farmers 
had  moved  into  the  country  between  the 
Vaal  and  the  Limpopo,  with  British  au- 
thority following  hard  on  the  heels  of 
these  runaway  subjects  of  the  crown, 
as  the  law  then  regarded  them.  They 
began  eagerly  looking  out  for  some  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  that  would  make  them 
finally  independent  of  controlling  hands 
and  troublesome  taxes,  to  seek  escape 
from  which  they  had  fied  into  the  wil- 
derness. Natal  was  closed  to  them 
when  it  was  made  into  a  British  colony. 
The  next  opening  to  sea  and  to  the 
world  was  through  Delagoa  Bay;  and  in 
that  direction  the  ej^es  of  the  Boers  be- 
came more  and  more  fixed.  Other  eyes, 
however,  were  turned  towards  the  same 
quarter.  As  the  Boers  trekked  north- 
ward into  these  dry  and  healthy  up- 
lands, whose  mineral  wealth  was  as  yet 
unsuspected,  British  authority  felt  it- 
self compelled  to  move  after  them,  re- 
luctantly and  with  many  halts,  and  by 
interposing  between  them  and  the  sea, 
prevent  the  introduction  of  new  ele- 
ments that  disturbed  our  native  policy 
and  might  jeopardize  our  hold  on  South 
Africa.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy  that  Captain  Bickford,  of  H.M.S. 
Narcissus,  in  1861  raised  the  British  flag 
on  Inhak  and  Elephant  Islands,  and 
proclaimed  the  adjoining  territory  an- 
nexed to  the  colony  of  Natal. 

Then,  indeed,  moved  thereto  partly  by 
the  republic  founded  beyond  the  Vaal, 
whose  independence  had  been  recog- 
nized seven  years  before  by  the  Sand 
River  Convention,  Portugal  took  meas- 
ures to  assert  her  rights,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  her  case,  took  care  to  acquire 
whatever  territorial  claims  had  been  al- 
ready put  forward  in  this  quarter  by  the 
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Boers.  The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the 
arbitration,  the  effect  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  described;  it  gave  to  Portu- 
gal more  territory,  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Bay,  than  she  had  aslvcd  for. 

Thus  at  an  early  stage  of  this  interest- 
ing game  of  empire  we  had  apparently 
lost  one  of  the  trump  cards.  Not  en- 
tirely, however,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  that  preceded  the  arbitra- 
tion a  pledge  was  obtained  from  Portu- 
gal that  she  would  not  part  with  the 
territoiy  in  dispute  to  any  other  power 
until  she  had  given  Britain  the  refusal 
of  the  acquisition  on  the  same  terms— a 
pledge  which,  as  we  shall  see,  has  since 
been  confirmed,  defined,  and  extended. 
But  the  fact  is  that  in  1872,  when  arbi- 
tration was  agreed  upon,  few  people  in 
Africa  or  in  Europe  dreamed  that  any 
other  power  would  attempt  to  gain  a 
footing  in  the  region  between  the  Zam- 
besi and  the  Cape.  Enlightenment 
came  when,  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  later.  Prince  Bismarck,  having 
completed  the  unification  of  Germany 
and  rid  himself  of  other  home  cares,  be- 
gan to  look  abroad  in  search  of  a 
colonial  empire,  and  through  his  agents 
set  the  example  of  the  "scramble  for 
Africa." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Transvaal  State 
had  fallen  into  anarchy  and  bank- 
ruptcy; and  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
with  a  few  policemen  at  his  back,  had 
stepped  across  the  frontier,  and  had  an- 
nexed it  to  the  British  Crown.  The 
military  power  of  the  Zulus  had  been 
encountered  and  broken  in  the  coast 
counti-y  between  Natal  and  Delagoa 
Bay.  Again  the  winning  cards  were  in 
our  hands;  but  again  they  were  given 
up  or  endangered.  The  Transvaal  was 
surrendered  to  the  insurgent  Boers,  un- 
der burden,  however,  of  suzerain  rights, 
since  modified  into  an  oversight  of  for- 
eign policy.  Zululand  was  parcelled 
out  among  thirteen  native  kinglets. 
And  no  sooner  had  we  acted  with  this 
prodigal  generosity  than  we  found  rea- 
son to  repent  our  want  of  foresight. 
By  a  piece  of  diplomatic  shai*p  practice, 
Germany  cut  out  for  herself  a  huge 
cantle  of  territory  in  South-west  Africa. 
Economically  worthless,  it  is  politically 
of  the  nature  of  a  thorn  in  our  side.  Its 
importance  has  been  largely  nullified  by 
the  fact  that  we  still  hold  the  one  useful 


harbor  on  this  coast,  Walfish  Bay,  and 
tliat  our  advance  in  Bechuanaland,  cov- 
ering the  trade-route  to  the  north,  has 
effectually  cut  off  German  territory 
from  the  Boer  Republics. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  situ- 
ation on  the  eastern  side,  where  only  a 
comparatively  narrow  band  of  coast 
countiy  interposed  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  with- 
out and  from  within  sedulous  efforts 
were  made  to  break  through  this  bar- 
rier. Herr  Liideritz,  the  founder  of 
Angra-Pequena,  attempted  to  plant  an- 
other German  colony  in  St.  Lucia  Bay, 
but  was  starved  out.  The  Boers  have 
broken  the  Convention  line,  and  have 
eaten  their  way  through  a  good  part  of 
Zululand  towards  the  sea.  The  rest  of 
it  we  have  been  in  time  to  place  defi- 
nitely under  our  flag;  and  by  agreement 
with  Portugal  we  have  joined  up  the 
territories  of  the  two  powers,  by  parting 
Tongaland  between  them.  The  recent 
surrender  of  Swaziland  to  the  Pretoria 
government  has  brought  it  nearer  than 
ever  to  Delagoa  Bay;  and  the  Transvaal 
had  also  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
"way-leave"  for  an  alternative  line  of 
railway  and  of  access  to  the  sea  through 
British  Tongaland  to  Kosi  Bay,  as  a 
condition  of  joining  a  South  African 
Customs  Union. 

But  fate  and  circumstances  have  in 
the  mean  time  diverted  these  schemes 
and  made  Louren(^o  Marques  more  than 
everthe  "vulnerable point"  of  South-east 
Africa.  Three  main  factors  have  yet  to 
be  mentioned— the  railway,  the  gold  dis- 
coveries of  the  Rand,  and  the  extension 
of  British  settlement  and  authority 
throughout  the  region  from  the  Lim- 
popo to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Dela- 
goa Bay  railway  question  is  a  long  and 
pei-plexed  one;  it  is  still  under  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva,  and  the  award  has  not 
yet  been  pronounced  as  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  due  to  the  American 
and  British  projectors  and  investors,  on 
account  of  the  high-handed  action  of  the 
Portuguese  government  in  seizing  the 
line  on  the  ground  of  the  expiry  of  the 
contracted  time  for  completion.  But 
the  railway  itself  is  an  important  polit- 
ical as  well  as  commercial  fact.  In 
carrying  it  through  the  Limpopo  Range 
and  the  swamp-lands  beneath,  gi-eat  en- 
gineering difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
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come.  Ou  it,  under  its  Boer-Hollander 
management,  President  Kruger  relies 
as  one  of  his  mainstays  against  that  in- 
rush of  British  influence  which  has 
come  along  with  the  wealth  drawn  in 
almost  fabulous  quantity  from  the 
quartz-veins  of  the  Rand.  This  last  it 
is  tliat  feeds,  and  must  continue  to  feed, 
the  trade  of  Lourengo  Marques  and  in- 
crease the  importance  of  Delagoa  Bay — 
that  counteracts  all  the  obstacles,  in  the 
shape  of  the  pestilential  climate,  the 
surrounding  swamp  and  forest,  the 
tsetse  fly,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  vis 
inertiw  of  Portuguese  otticialdom,  that 
before  stood  in  the  way  of  its  prosper- 
ity. It  has  stimulated  also  those 
stories,  current  on  the  continent,  of  a 
project  by  which,  under  cover  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  charter  and  powers  of  the 
Mozambique  Company,  the  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  control  of  the  Bay  would 
be  placed  in  the  joint  hands  of  the 
Transvaal  government  and  of  a  syndi- 
cate of  Berlin  capitalists—in  breach  of 
the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  London  Con- 
vention and  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty  of  June,  1891,  under  which  the 
right  of  pre-emption  is  extended  to  all 
the  possessions  of  Portugal  south  of  the 
Zambesi. 

Tliese  documents  are  among  the 
strong  cards  that  are  left  us;  and  they 
need  to  be  played  with  care  and  finesse 
as  well  as  vigor.  But  besides  and  be- 
yond, as  assurance  that  no  lever  in- 
serted at  Delagoa  Bay  or  elsewhere  will 
break  up  our  South  African  empire, 
there  is  the  northern  spread  of  British 
settlement  and  enterprise,  up  to  and  be- 
yond the  Zambesi;  there  is  our  para- 
mount power  on  the  sea.  Who  holds 
the  sea  holds  Delagoa  Bay,  and  South 
Africa,  "in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

John  Geduie. 


From  Knowledge. 
THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 
GREENWOOD. 

If  it  is  remarkable — and  I  thinlv  it  is 
—that  the  dialect  form  of  speech  now 
in  vogue  in  rural  Warwickshire  should 
have  survived  for  a  period  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  years,  it  is  also 
noteworthy    tliat    the  superstitions 


should  have  existed  for  a  like  term, 
and  should  still  survive  in  some  of 
their  most  famous  forms  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  an  age 
which  plumes  itself  upon  its  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  bearing  the  fact  in 
mind  that  Warwickshire  is  the  central 
county  of  England,  open  to  all  the  in- 
fluences of  modern  civilization,  and  in 
many  seasons  of  the  year  simply  over- 
run with  visitors,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  bring  with  them  the  new 
ideas,  the  new  fancies,  and  the  new 
language  of  a  new  people. 

The  surviA\il  of  superstition  is,  I 
think,  to  be  traced  to  the  original 
woodiness  of  "leafy  Warwickshire," 
which  made  it  a  dark  land  in  which 
nature  could  play  her  many  moods 
both  night  and  day;  and  these  would, 
no  doubt,  operate  strongly  upon  the 
minds  of  the  simple,  almost  primeval, 
woodlanders  with  an  energetic  and 
perhaps  a  fatal  effect;  because  people 
who  are  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  all 
civilizing  influences  are  more  prone 
than  townspeople  to  regard  the  move- 
ments of  natural  life  as  evidences  of 
the  supernatural,  and  to  associate  with 
an  invisible  and  evil  agency  the  simple 
workings  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Yet 
the  curious  fact  remains  that  the  most 
famous  survivals  of  superstition  in 
Warwickshire  have  occurred  in  the 
Vale  of  the  Red  Horse,  which  lies  in 
the  Peldon,  or  "open  country,  "  south 
of  the  Avon;  whereas  the  woodland, 
which  embraces  the  ancient  Forest  of 
Arden,  is  on  the  north  of  the  river;  and 
although  superstition  in  many  forms  is 
rife  there  to-day,  the  more  celebrated 
cases  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the' 
south,  growing  out  of  Shakespeare's 
own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  are 
perhaps  to  be  traced  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Rollright  Stones,  on  and  around 
which  so  much  superstition  continues 
to  cling. 

What  I  may  call  the  gentler  forms  of 
superstitious  feeling  are  common  to 
both  woodland  and  Feldon.  The  for- 
ester, the  ploughman,  the  milk  boy,  the 
field  girl,  the  housewife,  and  indeed  all 
peasants  of  whatever  age,  condition,. 
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or  calling,  will  turn  their  money— if 
they  have  any;  if  not  they  will  borrow 
two  halfpence  for  the  occasion— "for 
luck"  at  hearing  the  first  note  of  the 
•cuckoo.  The  waggoner,  returning  home 
to  his  cottage  in  a  combe  on  a  summer 
evening  after  a  hard  day's  work,  would 
feel  uneasy  in  mind  if  one  magpie  in- 
stead of  two  flew  over  his  head.  He 
would  persuade  himself  that  sorroAV 
was  in  store  for  him.  In  his  simple 
■country  jargon:— 

One  magpie  means  sorrow;  two  mirth; 
Three  a  wedding;  four  a  birth. 

"So  when  he  saw  the  one  magpie — the 
fateful  one— he  would  cross  himself  or 
raise  his  hat  to  it,  to  prevent  the  "bad 
luck"  which  would  otherwise  follow. 

Such  forms  of  superstition  as  these, 
and  many  others  to  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently allude,  are  peculiar  to  the  peas- 
ants in  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  of 
Warwickshire;  so  far,  however,  as  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
peasants  has  enabled  me  to  discover 
it  is  only  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse, 
and  more  especially  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  villages  of  Kineton,  Ty- 
soe,  and  Long  Compton,  where  super- 
istition,  amounting  to  an  unslayable  be- 
lief in  witchcraft,  has  existed  in  an 
acute  form  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  still  survives  in  spite  of  the 
march  of  education. 

Perhaps  the  surroundings  of  the  vil- 
■lage  of  Long  Compton  have  something 
to  do  with  the  survival  there  to  this 
day  of  a  staunch  belief  in  witchcraft. 
It  is  just  on  the  southern  border-line  of 
"leafy  Warwickshire,"  is  planted  in  a 
gentle  hollow,  and  is  quite  close  to  the 
King  Stone  of  the  Rollrights.  The 
community,  too,  is  extremely  small, 
and  is  practically  untouched  by  the  en- 
lightening influences  of  modern  prog- 
ress. 

In  September,  1875,  there  were  in  the 
opinion  of  James  Hey  wood,  a  dweller 
in  the  locality,  no  less  than  sixteen 
Avitches  in  the  village  of  Long  Comp- 
ton. The  man  was  not  singular  in  his 
opinion;  many  others  shared  the  same 
extraordinary  belief,  though  they  were 
more  passive  in  their  actions  than  Hey- 
wood.   In  the  same  village  there  had 


lived  from  her  birth  to  the  age  of 
eighty  a  woman  of  the  peasant  class 
named  Ann  Tennant.  By  some  means 
the  poor  old  lady  had  drawn  upon  her 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  certain 
villagers,  who,  led  by  the  modern  War- 
wickshire witch-hunter,  James  Hey- 
wood,  and  filled  with  the  superstition 
of  the  neighborhood,  became  firmly 
convinced  that  she  had  the  evil  eye  and 
was  a  "proper  witch." 

No  doubt  the  man,  ignorant  boor 
though  he  was,  had  imbibed  some 
knowledge  of  witches  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  testing  them.  It  is  clear,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  determined  to  test,  or 
rather  to  kill.  Dame  Tennant,  for, 
chancing  to  meet  her  out  one  day  gath- 
ering sticks  for  the  coming  winter,  he 
stabbed  her  with  a  pitchfork,  and  so 
severely  that  the  wound  proved  fatal, 
and  the  poor  victim  of  deeply-seated 
superstition  died  almost  immediately. 

How  surely  the  cloud  of  superstitious 
belief  had  fallen  upon  the  mind  of  this 
man  was  shown  in  the  defence  he 
made  for  the  murder  he  had  com- 
mitted. "If  you  knows,"  he  said,  "the 
number  o'  people  who  lies  i'  our  church- 
yard, who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  them 
[the  witches],  would  be  alive  now,  you 
would  be  surprised.  Her  [the  de- 
ceased] was  a  proper  witch."  His 
mind  was  thickly  overlaid  with  super- 
naturalism.  He  saw  witches  every- 
where—in everything.  When  water 
was  brought  to  him  in  the  police  cell 
he  roundly  declared  that  there  were 
witches  in  it. 

Heywood's  method  of  attacking  the 
supposed  witch  was  evidently  a  sur- 
vival of  the  earliest  and  most  famous 
style  of  superstitious  incantation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  called  "stacung"  (or 
sticking),  which  consisted  in  sticking 
spikes,  pins,  or  thorns  into  the  detested 
person,  with  the  expression  of  a  wish 
that  the  wounded  part  might  mortify  or 
wither  away.  In  most  parts  of  En- 
gland where  a  belief  in  witchcraft  has 
existed,  this  has  been  the  form  which 
the  testing  has  taken,  though  in  some 
instances,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  states, 
clay  images  of  the  detested  persons 
were  made  and  stuck  over  with  pins  or 
spikes. 
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Ixie  year  1875  was  quite  a  witch  year 
iu  tlie  vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  All  the  lit- 
tle lonely  villages,  clustering  there  in  si- 
lence and  suspicion,  were  bitten  hy  the 
craze  for  witch  finding.  AYhether  Long 
Compton  started  the  cry  or  not  cannot 
well  be  determined,  but  it  passed  mys- 
teriously from  village  to  village  and 
made  a  very  sad  time  for  ancient  dames. 
One  such  suffered  at  the  village  of  Ty- 
soe,  a  short  distance  from  Long  Comp- 
ton. She  was  reputed  by  her  neighbors 
to  be  a  witch,  so  much  so  that  some 
people  came  over  from  Brailes,  an  adja- 
cent village,  and,  taking  her  una- 
wares, scored  her  hand  with  a  corking- 
pin,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  the  evil  eye  she  had  cast  upon 
them. 

To  draw  blood  was  always  the  favor- 
ite method  of  dealing  with  supposed 
witches.  That  there  were  persons 
thought  to  possess  the  power  of  witch- 
craft in  Warwickshire,  and  that  blood 
was  drawn  from  them,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  may  be  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the 
practice  in  the  first  part  of  "King  Henry 
VI."  when  he  makes  Talbot  say  to  La 
Pucelle  :— 

Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee:  thou  art  a 
witch; 

And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou 
servest. 

It  is  an  interesting  though  painful  fact, 
therefore,  to  notice  that  blood  should 
have  been  drawn  from  a  supposed 
witch  in  Shakespeare's  own  neighbor- 
hood so  recently  as  the  year  1875. 

Superstition  in  Warwickshire  has 
from  a  very  early  period  associated  it- 
self with  a  staunch  belief  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "night  coach."  This  is  a 
form  of  vision-seeing  quite  peculiar  to 
woody  districts,  and  similar  to  the  spec- 
tral apparition  of  "the  boggart,"  which 
was  formerly  asserted  to  be  so  often 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meriden— 
anciently  called  the  "Miry  Den,"  be- 
cause of  its  swampy  condition— which  is 
seated  in  the  thick  portion  of  the  once 
famous  Forest  of  Arden. 

A  "night  coach"  is  recorded  to  have 
nightly  ridden  over  the  fiats  and  hills  in 
the  district  of  the  villages  of  Mickleton, 
on  the  Gloucestershire  border,  and  II- 
mington,  within  the  boundary  lines  of 


"leafy  Warwickshire."  Many  people 
staunchly  averred  that  they  saw  this 
phantom  coach,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
memory  of  it  remains  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  old  and  solitary  inhab- 
itants, the  uncanny  story  having  been 
told  to  them  by  their  superstition-en- 
thralled ancestors.  This  coach  has 
been  described  by  those  who  professed 
to  have  seen  it  as  a  heavy  family  coach, 
at  that  date — somewhere  about  1780— 
grown  old-fashioned,  and  drawn  by  six 
dark  horses.  Its  course  was  over  the 
springy  turf  of  the  hills  towards  the 
Gloucestershire  boundary  of  the  county, 
whence  it  passed  abruptly  over  the 
brow  of  the  steep  hills  into  the  deeps  be- 
neath, in  a  manner  which  never  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  an  earthly 
coach,  drawn  by  six  natural  horses,  and 
driven  by  a  natural  coachman.  I  am 
sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  there 
may  be  traced  some  connection  between 
this  "night  coach"  and  the  famous  spec- 
tral six-in-hand  of  tlie  equally  famous 
Elizabethan  knight.  One-handed  Bough- 
ton,  of  Lawford  Hall,  near  Rugby,  in 
the  north-west  district  of  Warwick- 
shire, as  this  coach  appeared  about  the 
same  date,  and  made  its  excursions  dur- 
ing the  nocturnal  hours,  which  was  of 
course  quite  natural  in  a  phantom 
coach. 

What  the  particular  cause  of  the 
niglitly  racings  of  One-handed  Bough- 
ton  was,  cannot  precisely  be  deter- 
mined; but  that  his  spirit  was  by  some 
means  violently  exercised,  and  that  men. 
of  light  and  leading  firmly  believed  in 
the  apparition,  maybe  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  several  Warwickshire  gentle- 
men and  clergymen  met  together  one 
night  when  One-handed  Boughton  was 
taking  his  nightly  ride,  and  by  bell,  and 
book,  and  prayer,  succeeded  in  catching 
his  perturbed  spirit,  and  enclosed  it  in 
a  phial,  which  they  threw  into  a  neigh- 
boring marl  pit  filled  with  water. 

As  showing  the  grip  which  these  old- 
time  superstitions  have  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Warwickshire  rustic— though  I 
must  confess  that  there  is  something 
mysterious  and  unexplainable  in  this 
case  of  One-handed  Boughton,  and  am 
reminded  of  the  speech  Shakespeare 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet:  "There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 
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Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  iu  your 
pliilosopliy"— it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  the  early  "seventies," 
though  the  old  hall  at  LaAvford  had  long 
since  been  razed  to  the  ground,  there 
was  a  revival  of  the  belief  iu  the  ghostly 
visitation  of  One-handed  Boughton,  and 
it  exists  to  this  day  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rugby. 

One  instance  among  several  was  af- 
forded by  a  Mr.  John  Watts,  an  old  and 
respected  inhabitant  of  Rugby,  who 
died  about  the  year  1863,  aged  ninety- 
three.  He  was,  it  is  said,  one  day  out 
w^alking  with  a  friend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood honored  by  the  appearance  of  One- 
handed  Boughton,  when  the  friend  sud- 
denly started,  and,  pointing  to  a  dis- 
tance, cried,  "There  is  One-handed 
Boughton!"  Mr.  Watts  averred  that  he 
stared  with  all  his  might  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  but  lie  could  see  nothing 
whatever. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  still  leafy 
and  undulating  condition  of  Warwick- 
shire that  so  many  of  the  current  super- 
stitions have  become  connected  with 
outdoor  life.  There  are  strong  beliefs 
in  haunted  houses,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  there  were  not  in  a  countiy 
so  rich  in  historic  mansions,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  particular  romance, 
and  many  of  which  have  their  own  fa- 
miliar spirits;  but  where  the  supersti- 
tious held  upon  the  peasant  mind  is 
greater  is  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  fab- 
rics whose  character  is  shadowed  by 
some  grim  story  that  has  come  down 
through  the  ages,  where  some  dark  deed 
of  bloodshed  committed  in  the  past  has 
woven  a  cloud  of  superstition  and  fear, 
which  generally  results  in  the  so-called 
"appearance"  of  a  ghostly  visitant  to 
some  of  the  rustics. 

Thus  we  find,  and  not  unnaturally 
when  the  romance  and  history  of  the 
place  is  recalled,  that  the  spirit  glamour 
has  settled  down  upon  the  ancient  seat 
known  as  Guy's  Cliffe — one  mile  from 
Warwick  by  the  Coventry  road — now 
the  residence  of  Lord  Algernon  Percy, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland; 
and  also  over  Blacklow  Hill,  a  slight 
eminence  a  little  distance  north-west  of 
the  Cliffe. 

This  very  picturesque  house,  charm- 
ingly seen  at  the  end  of  a  venerable  av- 
enue of  Scotch  firs,  is,  as  every  reader  of 


English  and  Warwickshire  history  is 
probably  aware,  the  scene  in  which  is 
laid  the  romantic  stoiy  of  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whose  exploits  in  love  and 
war  form  a  subject  which,  if  mythical, 
as  antiquarians  declare,  has  neverthe- 
less developed  into  a  belief  which  cen- 
turies have  not  removed,  and  which  no 
amount  of  antiquarian  discussion  can 
exorcise.  Blacklow  Hill  is  the  historic 
spot  upon  which  the  witty  and  un- 
scrupulous Gaul,  Tiers  Gaveston,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  favorite  of  Edward  II., 
lost  his  head  at  the  instigation  of  Guy 
de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick — 
called  by  Gaveston  "the  Black  dog  of 
Arden" — and  other  powerful  barons:  so 
that  the  survival  of  superstitions  in  and 
around  this  spot  is,  as  I  have  said,  not 
unnatural. 

Hard  by  Blacklow  Hill  there  is  a  tract 
of  waste  land  called  Ganerslie  Heath. 
No  peasant  will  linger  there  after  night- 
fall, for  strange  sounds  are  said  to  be 
heard  issuing  through  the  iliick  foliage. 
At  the  dread  hour  of  midnight  it  is 
averred  that  dismal  bells  toll  from 
Blacklow  Hill,  and  as  the  palfrey  upon 
which  Gaveston  was  led  to  execution 
there  was  richly  caparisoned  and  wore 
a  string  of  bells  round  its  neck,  supersti- 
tion has  come  to  regard  this  sound  as 
proceeding  from  the  spectre  of  man  and 
horse,  which,  during  the  past  five  hun- 
dred years,  is  supposed  to  have  trav- 
ersed the  road  from  Warwick  Castle  to 
the  place  of  execution,  just  as  the  grue- 
some cavalcade  did  in  real  life  upon  that 
doomed  midnight  or  early  morning. 

A  curious  superstition,  which  amounts 
to  the  firmest  belief,  surrounds  a  struc- 
ture called  Littleham  Bridge,  a  lonely 
spot  on  the  highroad  between  Hampton 
Lucy  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  Here,  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  November,  1820, 
Mr.  William  Hirons,  a  yeoman  of  the 
neighboring  village  of  Alveston,  was  set 
upon  and  murdered  by  four  ruffians.  He 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning,  with 
his  head  resting  in  a  hole,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  a  period  of  seventy-five 
years,  every  attempt  to  fill  the  hole 
again  has,  it  is  said,  been  ineffectual. 
This  is  the  local  belief  and  affirmation. 
If  the  hole  is  filled  with  earth  at  night, 
it  is  empty  again  the  next  morning. 
What  strange  being  or  power  performs 
this  nocturnal  act,  no  man  knoweth;  but 
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that  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  very  deeply- 
rooted  superstition  can  be  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  visits  the  spot,  and  in- 
quires about  the  tragedy  and  the  hole 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality. 

The  two  stories  connected  with  the 
Ladies  Charlotte  and  Margaret  Clopton 
—both  of  which  must  have  been  known 
to  Shakespeare,  the  first  of  which  he  is 
thought  to  have  utilized  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  the  other  in  "Hamlet"— 
are  of  a  character  so  romantic  and  lam- 
entable that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  have  added  the  phantom  touch 
to  the  old  edifice;  both  ladies,  indeed, 
have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having 
"walked"  in  spirit  about  the  house  and 
grounds  of  their  home  ever  since  their 
untimely  deaths,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  scene  of  Charlotte 
Clopton's  tragic  story  is  laid  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  Church  during  the  black 
plague,  which  greatly  decimated  the 
population  of  the  classic  town  in  1564, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  means  of 
many  persons  being  buried  alive  in  War- 
wickshire. In  his  "Visits  to  Remark- 
able Mansions,"  William  Howitt  alludes 
to  the  story  in  the  following  words:  "In 
the  time  of  some  epidemic,  the  sweating 
sickness  .  or  the  plague  [the  black 
plague],  this  young  girl  sickened,  and, 
to  all  appearances,  died.  She  was 
buried  with  fearful  haste  in  the  vault 
at  Clopton  Chapel,  attached  to  Strat- 
ford Church,  but  the  sickness  was  not 
stayed.  In  a  few  days  another  of  the 
Cloptons  died,  and  him,  too,  they  bore 
to  the  ancestral  vault;  but  as  they  de- 
scended the  gloomy  stairs  they  saw  by 
the  torchlight,  Charlotte  Clopton,  in  her 
gi-ave  clothes,  leaning  against  the  wall; 
and  when  they  looked  nearer  she  was 
indeed  dead,  but  not  before,  in  the 
agonies  of  despair  and  hunger,  she  had 
bitten  a  piece  of  flesh  from  her  white 
round  arm.  Of  course  she  has  'walked' 
ever  since." 

If  in  the  case  of  Charlotte  Clopton 
there  are  mythical  elements  which 
throw  doubt  on  the  actuality  thereof, 
it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  mournful 
fate  of  Margaret  Clopton,  whose  story 
Shakespeare  has  made  use  of  in  "Ham- 
let," the  fair  Margaret  being  thought 


to  be  the  prototype  of  the  gentle 
Ophelia.  This  young  and  beautiful 
lady,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  man 
of  whom  her  parent,  Sir  William  Clop- 
ton, disapproved,  and  being  forbidden 
the  society  of  her  lover,  sought  the 
only  method  of  escape  from  a  painful 
thraldom  which  seems  open  to  lovesick 
maidens.  "Too  much  of  water  hast 
thou,  poor  Ophelia,"  said  the  troubled 
Laertes;  and  the  same  might  be  said 
01  Margaret  Clopton,  for,  being 
wrought  up  to  agony  point,  she 
drowned  herself  in  a  pond  in  the 
grounds  of  Clopton  House,  which  is 
shown  you  to-day,  and  the  legend  runs 
that  the  fair  young  lady's  spirit  still 
haunts  the  scene  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night. 

Superstitions  regarding  birds  are 
very  extensive  in  Warwickshire  and 
very  steadfastly  entertained.  The 
cuckoo  during  the  winter  is  changed 
by  rustic  faith  into  the  sparrowhawk; 
the  yellowhammer  is  supposed  to  drink 
three  drops  of  the  devil's  blood  each 
May  morning:  and  the  robin  is  believed 
to  have  scorched  its  breast  with  hell 
fire,  near  which  it  had  ventured  for  a 
beakful  of  water.  There  is  also  an- 
other and  far  more  tender  superstition 
attached  to  the  robin  which  is  faith- 
fully held  by  village  folk  of  religious 
iuclinings;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
robin  crimsoned  its  breast  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  our  Saviour 
when  on  the  cross. 

With  this,  the  prettiest  and  tenderest 
of  all  the  superstitions  at  present  in 
vogue  in  Warwickshire,  I  bring  this 
paper  to  a  conclusion.  The  subject  is 
one  that  is  surrounded  with  the  deep- 
est interest,  inasmuch  as  the  bent  of 
rustic  feeling  in  this  delightful  county 
towards  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  is, 
as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  almost  as 
strongly  marked  to-day,  in  spite  of  the 
wide-reaching  infiuence  of  civilization 
and  education,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare;  though  in  his  time  the 
aspect  of  Warwickshire  was  more  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  mind  with  eerie 
feelings  than  it  is  now. 

Geokge  Morley. 
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To  Cynthia,  etc. 


TO  CYNTHIA. 

Thiuk  uot  that  with  your  «ay  Apparel 

I  fain  would  quarrel. 

'Tis  but  a  Ni^sard  who  denies 

To  Beauty  her  Accessories. 

As  well  condemn  the  Violetts  blue 

For  sparkling  in  the  Morning's  Dew, 

Or  Meadows  when  enriched  they  be 

With  Spring-time's  sweet  Embroidery. 

But,  when  the  cunning  of  the  Dress 
Provokes  a  proud  Self-consciousness, 
When  Girdle's  clasp  and  Riband's  tie 
Permit  the  Thrills  of  Vanity; 
When  flowing  Silks  and  Lace  I  see 
Eclipsing  sweet  Simplicity- 
Then,  of  a  surety,  I  confess 
I  love  not  Art  but  Artlessness. 

Ella  Fullek  Maitland. 


OLD  age. 

It  may  Ite.  when  this  city  of  the  nine  gates 
Is  broken  down  by  ruinous  old  age, 
And  no  one  upon  any  pilgrimage 

Comes  knocking,  no  one  for  an  audience 
waits. 

And  no  bright  foraying  troops  of  bandit 
moods 

Ride  out  on  the  brave  folly  of  any  quest. 
But  weariness,  the  restless  shadow  of 
rest, 

Hoveringlj'  upon  the  city  broods; 
It  may  be,  then,  that  those  remembering 
And  sleepless  watchers  on  the  crumbling 
towers 

Shall  lose  the  count  of  the  disastrous 
hours 

Which  God  may  have  grown  tired  of 
reckoning. 
Athenjt'um,  ArthuK  SymoXS. 


THE  HAVEN. 

Of  life's  fair  boons,  not  least  its  brevity: 
Thy  fragile  barque,  some  merciful  decree 
Hath  saved  from  cruising  on  a  shoreless 
sea. 

For,  ordered  otherwise,  thy  heart  would 
grow 

Aweary  of  th<»  endless  ebl)  and  flow 
Of  waters,  whose  confines  no  man  might 
know. 

Ever  the  changeless,  infinite  expanse. 
No  isle  or  headland  to  reliev<»  thy  glance. 
Sure,  this  were  bondage  past  deliverance! 


Ah!  better  thou  should'st  feel  the  bitter 
blast, 

And  fare  with  tattered  sail  and  broken 
mast. 

So  that  thou  reach  the  anchorage  at  last. 

I 

Though  round  thy  prow  the  adverse  cur- 
rent flows. 

And  baftling  winds  thy  eager  course  op- 
pose, 

A  peaceful  haven  waits  thee  at  the  close! 
Leisure  Hour.  FkEDERIC  J.  Cox. 


THE  GRAVE,  THE  GB AVE. 
(Mahlmann). 

Blest  are  the  dormant 

In  death:  they  repose 

Prom  bondage  and  torment, 

From  passions  and  woes, 

From  the  yoke  of  the  world  and  the  snares 

of  the  traitor. 
The  grave,  the  grave  is  the  true  liberator! 

Griefs  chase  one  another 
Around  the  earth's  dome: 
In  the  arms  of  the  mother 
Alone  is  our  home. 

Woo  pleasure,  ye  triflers!  The  thought- 
ful are  wiser: 

The  grave,  the  grave  is  their  one  tran- 
quillizer! 

Is  the  good  man  unfriended 
On  life's  ocean  path. 
Where  storms  have  expended 
Their  turbulent  wrath? 
Are  his  labors  requited  by  slander  and 
vnncor? 

The  grave,  the  grave  is  his  sure  bower- 
anchor! 

To  gaze  on  the  faces 
Of  lost  ones  anew, 
To  lock  iu'  embraces 
The  loved  and  the  true. 
Were  a  rapture  to  make  even  Paradise 
brighter. 

The  grave,  the  grave  is  the  great  reuniter! 

Crown  the  corpse  then  with  laurels. 
The  conqueror's  wreath, 
^NTake  joyous  with  carols 
The  chamber  of  death. 
And  welcome  the  victor  with  cymbal  and 
psalter: 

The  grave,  the  grave  is  the  only  exalter! 

James  Clarence  Manoan. 
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From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
BISMAUCK  IN  RETIREMENT. 

Since  the  twentieth  of  March,  1890— 
since  the  fatal  day  when  Bismarcli 
was  sent  to  the  rear— when,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "his  master  brolve  his 
head,"  Prince  Bismarclj,  on  certain  oc- 
casions, and  especially  w^hen  he  has 
had  fools  to  deal  with,  has  pretended 
to  bless  the  hand  that  dealt  the  blow, 
the  happy  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  life,  the  sweetness  of  the 
leisnre  which  he  now  enjoys. 

No  longer  feeling  on  his  shoulders 
the  heavy  weight  Avhich  he  had  carried 
too  long,  he  had,  he  assurea  us,  been 
restored  to  himself,  to  liberty;  he  was 
his  own  master,  he  could  at  last  take 
rest.  "Politics,"  he  observed,  "is  a 
wearying  profession,  a  thankless  task. 
It  is  an  art,  foundeti  on  guess-work, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  accidents.  It  is  a 
question  of  calculating  probabilities, 
your  business  being  to  divine  what 
your  adversary  is  likely  to  do,  and  to 
frame,  by  the  result,  your  own  combi- 
nations and  plans.  If  all  goes  well, 
you  gather  laurels;  if  not,  you  pass  for 
a  fool.  Things  went  w^ell  in  186G;  they 
might  have  turned  out  quite  differ- 
ently." 

Again  he  said:  "To  predict  the  des- 
tinies of  states  is  much  the  same  thing 
as  predicting  fair  weather  and  foul. 
To  do  this  you  must  forecast,  far 
ahead,  the  inclinations  and  resolutions 
of  some  important  person  who  lives  at 
a  long  distance  from  yourself;  and 
even  when  this  is  accurately  done,  it 
is  still  essential  that  the  manoeuvres 
you  have  planned  be  executed  at  the 
propitious  moment.  All  these  anxie- 
ties wear  out  the  body  and  murder 
sleep.  To  watch  over  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  still  more,  of  millions 
of  money— truly  the  task  is  too  heavy." 

Such  were  some  of  the  deliverances 
of  this  hermit  withdrawn  from  the 
world.  But  more  often  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  feeling  of  utter  empti- 
ness which  he  experienced,  of  the  idle- 
ness to  which  he  had  been  condemned. 
He  declared  that  each  morning  when 
he  woke,  it  seemed  strange  to  him  to 
have  nothhig  more    important    to  do 


than  to  wind  up  his  watch;  that,  at 
seventy-tive,  he  felt  too  young— far  too 
young— to  do  nothing;  that  when  one 
has  been  a  politician  for  forty  years,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  anything  else;  and 
that  his  only  means  of  filling  his  days 
was  to  think  and  talk  politics. 

One  could  but  wish,  all  the  same, 
that  he  would  make  up  his  mind  never 
to  think  or  speak  of  them  again.  It 
w\as  what  was  expected  of  him  by  his 
opponents,  by  his  enemies,  by  all  those 
whom  he  had  annoyed,  humiliated  or 
injured,  and  who  had  greeted  his  fall 
w  ith  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  also  what 
was  expected  by  his  former  admirers, 
and  still  more  by  those  who  had  once 
courted  him  or  accepted  his  favors, 
and,  w^ho,  having  nothing  further  to 
hope  from  the  fallen  minister,  were 
turning  their  uneasy  eyes  toward  the 
rising  sun;  in  a  wwd,  by  the  great 
company  of  those  craven  friends  who 
feel  themselves  ill-used  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  alternative  of  disgracing 
themselves  by  their  ingratitude  or 
compromising  their  future  by  a  dan- 
gerous fidelity  in  misfortune. 

These  hoped  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  be  forgotten  and  even  j^retend 
to  be  dead  already;  that  this  man,  who 
had  governed  Germany  and  Europe 
and  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world, 
would  behave  in  the  future  like  one  of 
those  docile  and  well-trained  children 
who  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  both 
legs  and  tongue  quite  still.  They  or- 
dained that  he  should  busy  himself 
merely  with  the  cultivation  of  his  gar- 
den, the  storing  of  his  crops  and  the 
thinning  of  his  forests,  and  that  his 
favorite  diversion  should  be  the  offer- 
ing of  peaches  to  his  dog,  Tyras,  who, 
it  appears,  is  a  confirmed  vegetarian. 

"Spend  your  years  of  retirement," 
shrieked  his  enemies,  "in  redeeming 
your  soul,  and  repenting  of  your  nufn- 
berless  sins  in  the  silence  of  contri- 
tion." "We  entreat  you  to  consider 
your  dignity,"  implored  his  shame- 
faced friends  in  milder  tones,  under 
pretence  of  consulting  his  reputation, 
and  by  the  intermediary  of  a  Saxon 
newspaper.  "Is  it  not  dishonoring 
your  past  to  allow  yourself  to  be  inter- 
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viewed  by  foreign  journalists,  after 
having  accomplished  the  boldest  deeds 
of  your  day?  Astonish  us  by  your  ab- 
negation, by  your  resignation!  Do  not 
follow  the  example  of  those  actors, 
who  have  long  played  the  hero,  and 
cannot  endure  seeing  another  attempt 
the  role.  Have  an  eye  to  your  mem- 
ory, that  men  may  be  able  to  say  of 
you:  'He  was  a  true  Olympian.  His 
life  was  as  harmonious  as  a  symphony, 
as  grand  as  an  epic'  Make  the  end  of 
your  life  worthy  of  its  beginning!  Dis- 
appear from  this  world  like  a  sinking 
sun— not  like  a  waning  moon!" 

Despite  the  eloquence  of  the  Saxon 
newspaper,  Prince  Bismarck  w^ent  his 
own  way;  being  resolved,  at  all  costs, 
to  discover  some  congenial  occupation, 
which  might  prevent  his  dying  of 
ennui.  He  is  no  bibli^-maniac,  has  no 
passion  for  trinkets,  does  not  collect 
butterflies,  cares  but  moderately  for 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  If  the  day 
ever  had  been  when  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic farmer,  when,  to  quote 
Mme.  Bismarck's  somewhat  exag- 
gerated statement,  "he  cared  more  for 
the  size  of  a  turnip  than  for  all  the 
l>olitics  of  Europe,"  he  had  by  his  own 
confession  too  long  neglected  agricul- 
ture, to  be  able  to  return  to  it  with 
pleasure.  Add  to  this  that  he  has 
never  boasted  of  his  philosophy  nor 
claimed  any  resemblance  to  that  prae- 
torian prefect  of  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
who,  having  f-)]l«'n  into  disgrace,  set 
off  to  end  his  days  tranquilly  in  the 
country,  saying,  ''I  have  spent  seventy 
years  on  the  earth;  I  have  lived  seven." 
He  has  never  prided  himself  on  being 
a  saint,  and  though  he  gives  himself 
out  as  a  good  Christian,  he  has  more 
than  once  confessed  that  he  was  not 
good  enough  to  love  those  who  had  no 
liking  for  him,  and  that,  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  he  proposed  to  return  affront 
for  affront.  They  demanded  that  he 
should  keep  silence,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  keep  talking;  and  fully  to  ex- 
plain his  policy  on  all  points.  Thus  he 
has  by  turns  broken  a  lance  with  an 
enemy,  or  taken  a  fierce  delight  in  em- 
barrassing by  his  recriminations  the 
odious  clique  of  false  friends,  who  had 


flattered  themselves  that  they  Avould 
be  able  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  vanquished  without  compromising 
themselves  witn  the  victors. 

Moreover,  his  case  was  altogether 
peculiar.  Such  and  such  a  minister, 
Avhen  dismissed,  had  been  a  broken 
man,  worn  out  before  his  time;  he  had 
had  his  day,  come  to  the  end  of  his 
rope.  Another  had  lost  credit  by  his 
imprudence,  by  his  folly;  another  was 
the  victim  of  a  revolution,  which  he 
had  not  been  clever  enough  to  foresee 
or  control.  When  men  are  thus  clumsy 
or  unlucky,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
bury  themselves  in  oblivion,  solitude, 
and  silence.  If  they  persist  in  talking, 
if  they  set  themselves  up  as  critics  or 
counsellors  of  their  successors,  the 
malicious  are  quite  justified  in  remind- 
ing them  that  a  coachman  who  has 
upset  his  carriage  ought  to  refrain 
from  harangues  on  the  art  of  driving, 
or  that  a  druggist  who  has  caused  the 
death  of  a  man  through  a  blunder,  is 
expected  to  shut  up  shop. 

Prince  Bismarck  w^as  struck  down  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  and  good  for- 
tune; he  fell,  as  a  sound  tree,  full  of 
sap,  falls  under  the  woodman's  axe. 
He  had  committed  none  of  those  glar- 
ing mistakes  which  compromise  the 
destiny  of  a  statesman;  he  had  experi- 
enced none  of  those  serious  defeats 
which  show  that  the  star  is  paling. 
The  task  which  he  had  begun  was 
prospering,  and  nothing  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  his  glance  was  become  less 
clear,  his  hand  less  sure,  that  the  hour 
of  retreat  had  struck.  He  was  put  on 
the  shelf  because  his  young  master 
wanted  to  be  his  own  chancellor,  and 
because  many  people  felt  that  he  had 
held  oflice  too  long.  "Comparisons  are 
odious,"  as  he  himself  once  said,  "but 
I  think  I  should  be  well  within  the 
truth  in  aflirming  that  my  unexpected 
fall  delighted  as  many  people  as  did 
the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great.  All 
my  good  friends  drew  a  long  breath, 
sniffed  in  the  air,  and  cried,  *At  last.' 
They  could  not  forgive  me  for  having 
been  prime  minister  for  twenty-eight 
years  at  a  stretch.  Twenty-eight  years! 
Think  of  it!  What  insolence!"  His 
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systiMii  of  j^ovoriiiueiit  was  so  far  from 
bankrupt,  that  the  Emperor  William 
II.,  when  he  took  leave  of  him  declared 
he  should  often  take  his  advice,  and 
even  went  out  of  his  Avay  to  state  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  inaugurating  a 
new  line  of  policy,  and  that  the  new 
fashions  would  absolutely  reproduce 
the  old.  Did  not  this  authorize  Bis- 
marck's speaking  freely,  constituting 
himself  a  judge  in  such  matters?  No 
one  was  so  competent  to  decide 
whether  his  pretended  disciples  had 
profited  by  his  teachings,  whether  they 
remained  faithful  to  his  traditions  and 
principles,  whether  the  new  policy  bore 
his  hall-mark,  whether  the  child  were 
his  own. 

"I  have  left  the  boards,"  said  he; 
"my  part  in  the  performance  is  that  of 
spectator  merely.  I  am  only  a  private 
citizen  who  likes  to  dabble  in  politics; 
but  I  have  paid  for  my  orchestra  stall, 
and  with  it,  or  so  I  fancy,  for  the  right 
to  criticise— always  provided  that  I  do 
so  fairly  and  like  a  gentleman,  hissing 
neither  play  nor  troupe."  And  for  the 
first  few  months,  he  kei^t  his  word.  He 
spoke  of  his  successors  and  his  master 
with  moderation,  with  apparent  good 
will.  He  seemed  to  have  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  he  would  be  tactful,  and 
not  burn  his  bridges.  He  may  have 
counted  on  his  luck's  turning,  or  even 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

The  most  artful  politicians  have 
their  illusions  and  their  moments  of 
candor.  Shortly  before  his  fall,  during 
an  interview  which  he  had  at  Berlin 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  had 
been  asked  by  Alexander  III.  whether 
he  felt  sure  of  remaining  in  office,  and 
he  had  answered:  "Sire,  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  that  I  possess  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  my  master,  and  I  believe 
that  I  shall  stay  at  my  post  till  the  end 
of  my  days."  His  master  betrayed  his 
trust  cruelly,  but  he  did  not  lose  all 
hope.  He  flattered  himself,  no  doubt, 
that  things  would  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
recall  him,  or  at  all  events  to  have  re- 
course to  his  good  offices,  and  sound 
advice;  that,  though  he  might  never 
again  tread  the  stage,  he  would  at  least 


be  stage-manager,  J.ater,  tired  of 
waiting,  perceiving  that  his  successors 
were  taking  themselves  seriously,  and 
thought  they  could  get  on  without  him. 
he  became  more  aggressive.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  treat  the  new  chancel- 
lor, Caprivi,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  "Minister  Foreign  to  Affairs;"  he 
protested  that  the  policy  of  Germany 
was  directed  by  "a  half-pay  trooper 
and  a  briefless  barrister."  His  irrita- 
tion increasing  day  by  day,  he  even 
ventured  to  complain  of  "a  certain 
young  sporting-dog,  that  barks  at 
everybody,  bristles  up  at  everything, 
noses  round  everywhere,  and  turns  a 
room  topsy-turvy  in  less  than  no  time." 
He  knows  that  his  offences  will  never 
be  punished;  that  he  is  protected 
against  all  prosecution  by  the  privilege 
of  genius  and  by  the  worship  of  mil- 
lions of  Germans,  who  consider  his 
fame  a  national  possession;  that,  after 
his  death,  his  very  enemies  will  forget 
his  failings,  that  they  will  give  him  a 
splendid  funeral,  where  the  emperor 
will  be  chief  mourner. 

M.  Johannes  Penzler  has  undertaken 
to  collect  in  five  great  volumes,  all  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Bismarck  from  the 
day  when  he  became  "a  private  citizen 
with  a  taste  for  dabbling  in  politics." 
The  first  of  these  volumes  is  just  out, 
and  takes  us  from  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1890,  to  the  eleventh  of  Febru- 
ary, 1891.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  expressions  of  the  prince  were 
somewhat  restrained;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  even  when  M.  Penzler  comes 
to  the  time  when  his  Excellency  threw 
off  all  restraint,  he  will  approve  every- 
thing and  always  give  the  verdict  for 
his  hero.  Bismarck  has  often  com- 
plained of  his  detractors  and  his  en- 
emies; he  has  never  given  us  his  views 
on  those  indiscreet  admirers,  who  push 
enthusiasm  to  idolatry,  and  fall  down 
and  worship  him.  It  is  not  enough  for 
them  to  describe  him  as  a  politician  of 
genius,  one  of  the  greatest  who  has  ap- 
peared in  history.  They  maintain  that, 
impeccable  and  infallible,  having  no 
passion  save  love  of  the  public  weal, 
he  has  always  sacrificed  to  this,  bis 
own  personal  interests.   They  laud  his 
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generosity  and  his  gentleness;  they 
class  him  with  the  peace-makers,  the 
meek,  who  shall  "inherit  the  earth." 
They  try  to  persuade  us  that  in  all  his 
disputes,  he  was  never  in  the  wrong, 
that  he  never  injured  anybody,  that 
there  are  no  shadows  in  the  picture, 
that  this  star  of  first  magnitude  shines 
Avith  the  purest  of  rays;  M.  Penzler  is 
one  of  those  intrepid  German  panegy- 
rists who  pursue  with  enthusiasm  their 
chosen  profession  of  polishing  up  suns 
and  taking  out  all  their  spots. 

All  the  same,  his  book  is  extremely 
interesting.  But  he  makes  a  mistake 
in  believing  that  future  biographers  of 
the  great  man  will  find  in  this  collec- 
tion of  scraps,  documents  at  once  in- 
structive and  precious,  on  which  they 
may  draw  with  entire  confidence.  The 
despatches  and  letters  which  he  has 
collected,  are  authentic,  no  doubt,  but 
for  the  most  part  unimportant,  and  the 
thanks  returned  by  the  illustrious  her- 
mit when  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  some  German  city,  give  us  no  in- 
formation. Even  heroes  find  it  hard 
to  devise  any  new  sauce,  when  serving 
up  these  dishes  of  compliments!  The 
newspaper  articles  are  much  more  cu- 
rious—some indeed  are  distinctly 
worthy  of  attention— but  M.  Penzler 
admits  that  the  prince  never  composes 
these,  but  merely  gives  the  journalists 
the  main-  points,  the  canvas,  which 
they  then  embroider  as  they  choose. 
He  always  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  disowning  them,  of  explain- 
ing that  they  do  not  represent  his 
thought. 

The  paper  which  M.  Bismarck  most 
frequently  honors  with  his  confi- 
dence, with  which  he  maintains  close 
relations — the  Ha/niburg  2Ve^^?s— has  sev- 
eral times  warned  us  that  its  staff  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  articles  in  its 
columns;  that  while  readers  are  at  lib- 
erty to  dislike  them,  it  is  strictly  for- 
bidden to  .ascribe  them  to  any  source 
Avhatever.  With  regard  to  the  conver- 
sations between  Bismarck  and  those 
interviewers  to  whom  he  deigns  to 
open  his  lips,  the  same  journal  informs 
us  that  his  remarks  depend  on  his 
humor  at  the  moment;  the  state  of  the 


weather,  and  of  his  health;  on  certain 
circumstances  Avhich  he  takes  into  ac- 
count, and  also  on  the  personality  of 
his  questioners,  their  manner  of  inter- 
rogating him,  and  the  topic  which  they 
take  up.  Still  more  true  is  it  that  the 
turn  which  he  gives  to  these  long  talks, 
depends  above  everything  on  his  per- 
sonal convenience,  on  the  interest 
which  he  may  feel  in  a  given  case,  in 
explaining  or  concealing  his  real  senti- 
ments. 

However  abundant  may  be  the  docu- 
ments and  materials  prepared  for 
them,  his  future  biographers  will  not 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  gift  of 
divination,  and  they  will  judge  him 
rather  by  his  deeds  than  his  words.  It 
is  dangerous  to  trust  what  he  says;  it 
is  dangerous  to  distrust  him  too  ut- 
terly. Treating  men  with  a  supreme 
contempt,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
occupied with  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, now  he  takes  pleasure  in  defy- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  public  and  now 
exerts  himself  to  win  its  approval. 
Sometimes  he  pushes  frankness  to  cyn- 
icism; sometimes  he  wraps  himself  in 
an  impenetrable  mantle,  and— to  use 
one  of  his  own  expressions — is  to  be 
seen  only  across  "a  wall  of  fog."  But 
on  no  occasion  has  he  said  what  he 
should  have  said. 

They  talk  of  making  use  of  the  X 
rays  to  discover  dutiable  articles  which 
may  be  hidden  in  a  traveller's  trunk. 
What  a  pity  that  one  cannot  employ 
the  radiograph  to  read  the  tortuous 
windings  of  Prince  Bismarck's  pro- 
digious memory!  There  would  be 
found,  limpid  and  clean-cut  as  a  crys- 
tal, all  the  history  of  the  time  with  its 
minute  details  and  its  obscure  under- 
currents. 

He  said  on  one  occasion:  "Truth  has 
no  value  for  the  Slav;  truth  is  to  them 
but  the  subjective  image  called  up  by 
their  fancy  or  their  desire;  they  feed 
themselves  on  appearances;  they  be- 
lieve whatever  they  want  to  believe." 
Though  he  has  some  drops  of  Slavic 
blood  in  his  veins,  he  had  never  been 
the  dupe  of  appearances.  His  is  not 
that  lazy  imagination,  which  idealizes 
or  disfigures  realities,  but  one  which 
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outlines  them  with  absolute  precision. 
Moreover,  this  man  of  bronze,  who  has 
never  troubled  himself  about  being 
charitable  towards  his  neighbor,  has 
a  wonderful  suppleness  of  mind.  He 
replaces  charity  by  an  intellectual  al- 
truism, which  enables  him  to  get  in- 
side other  men's  skins,  to  understand 
their  feelings,  their  embarrassments, 
their  interests,  their  secret  longings;  to 
examine  their  hidden  thoughts,  to 
probe  their  hearts  and  their  plans.  If 
he  has  defined  politics  as  "a  calculation 
of  human  probabilities,"  his  own  calcu- 
lation has  always  been  based  upon  a 
profound  knowledge  of  situations  and 
of  men.  He  is  not  infallible;  he  has 
made  mistakes.  Do  not  set  them  down 
to  any  mental  error,  but  to  his  fiery 
temperament,  to  his  proud  and  stormy 
temper,  to  his  nerves,  his  passions,  his 
rancors,  whose  disturbing  influence 
has  now  and  then  interfered  with  his 
calculations. 

"What  is  truth?"  queried  Pontius  Pi- 
late. Truth  is  what  Bismarck  says  to 
himself  and  does  not  say  to  other  men. 
He  has  his  moments  of  expansion,  of 
caressing  and  talkative  hon  homie  and 
then  it  is  that  you  should  be  on  your 
guard.  He  excels  in  the  art  of  setting 
things  out  in  false  colors,  and  when  he 
promises  to  tell  everything,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  will  omit  the  principal 
point.  The  historians  who  consult  M. 
Penzler's  collection,  will  do  well  to  be 
on  their  guard,  and  not  take  certain 
checques  payable  to  bearer  for  gold 
nuggets.  In  1890  an  interviewer  hav- 
ing said  to  the  owner  of  Friedrichsruhe 
that  he  was  accused  in  Russia  of  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  bring  Russian  stocks 
into  bad  odor:  "That  is  a  mistake; 
rest  assured  that  in  this  matter  I  am 
wrongfully  accused."  He  added:  "I 
give  you  my  word— not  the  word  of  the 
diplomat  who  duped  Napoleon,  but  the 
word  of  Prince  Bismarck."  This 
sounds  well,  but  by  what  sign  is  one 
to  discern  whether  one  has  to  deal  with 
Prince  Bismarck  or  with  the  diplomat 
who  duped  Napoleon?  Possibly  Tyras 
knows;  dogs  have  such  keen  scent!  But 
he  is  discreet. 

Somebody  who  had  a  chance  to  talk 


with  the  prince  was  astonished  at  the 
marvellous  facility  with  which  he  com- 
posed variations  on  a  given  theme.  M. 
Penzler's  book  furnishes  us  with  ex- 
amples of  the  variations  improvised  by 
this  clever  artist.  In  his  interviews,  as 
in  his  "suggestions"  to  the  papers,  he 
often  returns  to  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Germany;  it  is  a  subject 
which  weighs  on  his  mind.  He  cannot 
bear  to  be  accused  of  having  contrib- 
uted by  underhand  means  or  wilful 
neglect,  to  that  cooling  of  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  which  was  so  profitable  to 
his  country  and  so  very  advantageous 
to  himself. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  he  never  for- 
gave Prince  Gortschakofif  for  having 
interfered  in  his  affairs  in  1875,  and 
thwarted  his  new  designs  against 
Prance;  and  that  he  had  something  to 
do  with  Russia's  being  forced,  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  to  forego  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
These  are  pure  calumnies,  according  to 
him,  and  his  self-defence  consists  of  an 
attack— his  favorite  method.  In  April, 
1890,  he  said  to  a  St.  Petersburg  jour- 
nalist, M.  Luvow:  "I  always  approved 
of  the  Russian  alliance;  it  was  you  who 
treated  us  as  Prussacks,  as  dirt  under 
your  feet,  and  of  course  our  relations 
suffered  in  consequence.  Your  great 
Gortschakoff,  who,  in  his  huge  vanity, 
always  treated  me  as  his  pupil,  wished 
me  well  as  long  as  my  importance  was 
slight;  but  he  never  forgave  my  coming 
to  the  fore,  and  he  did  everything  he 
could  to  injure  me,  even  when  my  pol- 
icy would  have  been  beneficial  to  Rus- 
sia. I  tell  you,  honestly,  I  was  truly 
anxious  to  advance  at  your  side,  hand 
in  hand;  and  at  the  Berlin  Congress  I 
was  as  Russian  as  a  German  can  be. 
I  was  in  truth  nothing  but  the  secre- 
tary of  Count  Schouvaloff."  Then, 
under  an  impulse  of  nervous  irritabil- 
ity, breaking  his  pipe,  he  went  on  in 
French:  "Why  did  Russia  withdraw 
her  confidence  from  me,  and  then  give 
me  a  kick  in  the  back?  Why  did  she 
make  threatening  speeches  to  us  in 
1879?  Why  am  I  made  the  object  of 
undeserved  recriminations?    Ask  your 
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diplomatists;  they  know  to  what  I  have 
reference." 

Some  months  later  he  spoke  in  the 
same  vein  to  another  Russian  journal- 
ist, but  this  time  the  tone  was  less  bit- 
ter, and  he  did  not  break  his  pipe:  "To 
prove  to  you  how  great  was  the  good 
will  of  my  old  William  and  myself 
towards  you,  let  me  tell  you  ihat  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  we  followed  your  opera- 
tions with  as  much  sympathy  and  at- 
tention as  if  they  had  been  those  of  our 
own  army,  and  that  our  joy  was  keen, 
when,  after  your  repulse  at  Plevna,  we 
saw  you  cross  the  Balkans  so  rapidly. 
You  complain,  above  all,  of  my  conduct 
at  the  Berlin  Congress;  do  not  forget 
that  that  Congress  met  in  response  to 
the  desire  of  Russian  diplomacy." 

A  bold  assertion,  to  which,  on  a  later 
occasion,  he  gave  the  lie.  "In  the 
spring  of  1878,"  he  now  continues,  "I 
was  out  of  health,  but  when  Count 
Schouvaloff  came  and  begged  me,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.  to  convoke  that  Congress,  could  I 
refuse?  We  shared  the  task  between 
us,  Schouvaloff  and  I.  He  undertook 
to  gain  the  participation  of  England;  I 
that  of  Austria.  From  beginning  to 
end,  I  was  truly  at  the  orders  of  Rus- 
sia; I  gave  in  to  all  the  desires  of  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries;  I  supported 
them  in  all  their  claims.  Is  it  my  fault 
if  these  were  not  supported  by  facts? 
At  that  time  I  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  Russian  alliance  that 
I  bore  Gortschakoff's  airs  without  a 
murmur.  They  really  treated  me  at 
times  like  a  flunky  who  had  been  slow 
about  answering  the  bell."  Nobody 
had  ever  suspected  up  to  that  time  that 
the  back-bone  of  Prince  Bismarck  was 
so  flexible,  nor  that  he  was  so  eager  to 
serve  his  friends. 

Soon  after  this  the  Allgcmcine  Zeitung 
published  a  remarkable  article  on  a 
pamphlet,  just  published  at  Leipzic 
with  the  following  title,  "How  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  Prince  Bismarck, 
has  been  the  Promoter  of  the  Russo- 
French  Alliance."  Among  the  many 
articles,  collected  by  M.  Penzler,  and  of 
which  the  authenticity  is  guaranteed 


by  him,  there  are  few  which  show  their 
origin  so  clearly.  Ideas,  style,  argu- 
ments, close  reasoning,  under  which 
can  be  discerned  a  passion,  fiery, 
though  controlled— all  bear  the  mark 
of  the  lion.  Bismarck  is  no  longer 
chatting  with  an  interviewer,  he  is  ad- 
dressing more  competent  judges  whom 
he  despairs  of  convincing  that  in  1878, 
his  one  thought  was  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  Russia,  and  that  as  soon 
as  she  touched  the  bell,  he  would  hurry 
to  her,  saying:  "Here  I  am,  you  have 
but  to  command." 

It  was  said,  in  this  article,  that  the 
calling  of  the  Congress  had  been  de- 
manded by  England  and  Austria  to  the 
keen  displeasure  of  Russia,  though  she 
had  to  swallow  the  pill;  that  she  had 
come  out  of  the  war  against  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  with  an  army  in  bad  con- 
dition, with  an  empty  treasury,  and  in 
a  state  of  utter  isolation,  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances  even  a  vic- 
torious power  has  to  submit  to  the  in- 
tervention of  Europe;  that  everybody 
agreed  in  considering  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  as  inad- 
missible; that  the  man  who  asks  too 
much,  gets  nothing;  that  if  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  had  upheld  the  Russian  claims, 
it  would  have  had  all  Europe  on  its 
shoulders;  that  the  only  role  for  it  to 
play  was  that  of  an  honest  broker: 
that  Bismarck,  then  as  always,  took  as 
his  one  rule  of  conduct  the  interests  of 
Germany;  that  without  doubt,  he  had 
formerly  been  under  great  obligations 
to  Russia  in  his  differences  with  Aus- 
tria and  France,  but  that  gratitude  is 
not  a  political  concept,  and  that  if  the 
statesmen  at  St.  Petersburg  expected 
to  be  repaid  by  favors,  they  mistook 
the  man  they  were  dealing  with,  and 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  cruel  deception.  He  had  taken  a 
difl'erent  tone  with  the  two  editions  of 
the  Novoje  Yremja,  but  the  self-contra- 
diction does  not  disturb  M.  Penzler; 
true  devotees  never  discuss  their  divin- 
ity. Some  one  once  asked  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  councils,  which  are  in- 
fallible, so  often  differed  in  their  con- 
clusions; a  real  believer  answered:  "It 
is  to  try  our  faith;  each  was  right  in  its 
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season."  Whether  Bisniarek  calls  a 
thincr  black  or  white,  his  paiieft-yrists 
always  accept  his  jndj^ment,  and  never 
complain  of  his  taxing  their  credulity. 

Another  topic  is  often  discussed  in 
the  conversations  reported  by  M.  Penz- 
ler;  namely,  socialism,  and  we  must  do 
Prince  Bismarck  the  justice  of  saying 
that,  on  this  head,  his  tone  never 
varies;  although  the  opinions  which  he 
professes  to-day  agree  but  ill  with  cer- 
tain acts  for  which  the  conservatives 
reproach  him,  and  of  which  he  perhaps 
himself  repents.  He  declares  that  the 
workman  with  a  vote  is  a  formidable 
power,  with  which  even  the  strongest 
governments  must  reckon;  was  it  not 
he  who  gave  Germany  universal  suf- 
frage? He  also  declares  that  in  sub- 
stituting for  the  repressive  policy,  con- 
ciliatory measures,  his  young  master 
has  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  a  gen- 
erous and  candid  soul,  untaught  by  ex- 
perience, but  that  to  flatter  oneself  that 
one  can  remove  mankind  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  dangerous  propaganda  and 
the  influence  of  the  preachers  of  Uto- 
pias by  trying  to  improve  its  con- 
dition, is  a  vain  imagining,  a 
mere  chimera.  Bismarck  might  be 
reminded  that  he  himself  once  nursed 
this  illusion,  that  when  he  busied  him- 
self with  insuring  the  workman  against 
accident,  illness,  and  the  risks  of  old 
age,  he  was  coquetting  with  socialism. 
He  pretends  that  this  is  not  the  same 
thing;  he  gets  out  of  the  dilemma  by 
subtle  distinctions;  it  would  be  more 
simple  to  confess  that  once  upon  a 
time  he  tried  an  exi)eriment  which  did 
not  succeed. 

His  theories  on  social  democracy  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  "I  for- 
give my  emperor  for  having  requested 
my  resignation"— so  he  says  in  sub- 
stance to  the  pilgrims  admitted  to  the 
honor  of  questioning  their  oracle— "He 
is  young,  ardent,  active,  he  wants  to 
make  all  men  happy;  but  I  do  not  my- 
self believe  that  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  be  happy.  Can  you  name  a  pol- 
itician, a  student,  an  artist,  a  lawyer,  a 
manufacturer,  who  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  his  income  and  position? 
However  rich,  successful,  well-born  or 


well-placed  he  may  be,  do  you  know  a 
man  who  desires  nothing  further?  In 
short,  do  you  know  a  contented  man? 
How  can  the  workman  be  so?  Few 
pleasures,  many  cares,  many  priva- 
tions, such  Is  his  lot.  Pay  him  five  dol- 
lars a  day  and  before  long,  his  wife 
will  be  clamoring  for  ten  to  dress  her 
children  or  nerself,  and  she  will  keep 
up  her  demands  till  he  has  caught  the 
contagion  of  her  discontent.  The  lot  of 
the  lower  classes  is  greatly  improved, 
and  they  are  less  happy  than  they  used 
to  be;  as  their  wages  increase,  their 
needs  multiply,  and  their  appetites  be- 
come more  keen.  At  bottom,  the  uni- 
versal discontent  of  both  laborer  and 
millionaire  has  its  use.  Were  all  men 
happy  they  would  go  to  sleep;  the  hu- 
man race  would  stagnate  in  disgraceful 
inertia;  its  enjoyment,  exempt  from  all 
desire  and  all  disquiet,  would  be  that 
of  those  half-savages,  on  their  fortu- 
nate isles,  who  live  on  air,  sunshine, 
cocoanuts  and  bananas,  which  they  are 
not  even  forced  to  cook." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  greatei- 
part  of  the  discontented  workmen  are 
not  dangerous;  that  they  have  common 
sense  enough  to  distrust  the  chances  of 
a  revolution,  but  that  one  can  never  be 
sufficiently  on  one's  guard  against  the 
turbulent  minorities,  which  are  the  mi- 
norities that  control  the  world.  He 
reminds  his  hearers  that  eloquent  im- 
postors are  forever  ascribing  to  the 
government  the  countless  natural  and 
inevitable  misfortunes  to  which  man- 
kind is  liable;  thai  a  government  which 
compromises  and  comes  to  terms  with 
these  ill-omened  charlatans,  disgraces 
itself;  that  every  concession  made  to 
social  democracy  is  a  sort  of  black- 
mail, the  tribute  paid  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to 
the  Highland  chieftains.  He  concludes 
in  these  words:  "My  young  master 
has  a  kinder  heart  than  I,  and  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  the  wisdom  of 
an  old  man  whose  hair  has  grown 
white  in  office.  He  wanted  peace,  I, 
war;  for  the  sooner  it  comes  the  easier 
it  will  be  to  win.  The  greatest  virtue 
for  a  government  is  energy,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  severitj^  is  necessary. — 
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some  maladies  only  yield  to  violent 
remedies.  True  philanthropy  some- 
times consists  in  consenting  to  blood- 
shed, in  crushing  a  seditious  minority, 
for  the  greater  gain  of  the  law-abiding, 
peaceable  majority.  Such  is  my  pro- 
found conviction,  and  it  is  one  cause  of 
my  disgrace." 

The  year  1897  had  in  store  for  Bis- 
marck a  great  gratification.  His  young 
master  has  mended  his  ways;  he  seems 
to  have  become  disgusted  with  his  pol- 
icy of  conciliation.  Wlien  he  took  the 
helm  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  there  was  a  general  truce,  a 
great  calm  entered  into  men's  minds, 
everj^body  felt  grateful  to  him  for  hav- 
ing relieved  them  of  the  omnipotent 
man  who  had  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  all  tried  to  win  his  favor.  It 
was  then  that  Bismarck  compared  him 
to  Penelope,  surrounded  by  the  suitors. 
He  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  play  them  off  one  against  the 
other,  completely  subjugate  them  by 
the  flattery  of  his  facile,  hearty,  and 
abundant  speech,  keep  his  ascendancy 
by  his  personal  prestige,  and  that  they 
would  be  the  docile  instruments  of  his 
peculiar  theories.  But  truces  do  not 
last  forever.  He  met  with  opposition, 
experienced  more  than  one  defeat;  and 
abandoning  his  hope  of  pleasing  every- 
body, he  resolved  to  please  only  him- 
self. He  has  been  reproached  with 
"making  laws  about  everything,"  with 
"wanting  to  keep  in  leading-strings  a 
nation,  patient,  it  is  true,  but  in  which 
day  by  day  the  consciousness  of  its 
rights  and  its  dignity  is  gaining 
ground."  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
speech  delivered  at  Wiesbaden  the 
other  day  by  Professor  Reinhold,  which 
has  excited  much  comment.  He  dared 
to  affirm,  "That  a  coalition  of  disaf- 
fected citizens  was  forming  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  almost  every  one 
to-day  belonged  to  the  'opposition.'  " 

The  Emperor  William  II.  is  as  fond 
of  experiences  and  experiments  as  of 
travel.  When  he  finds  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  he  does  not  persist;  he  has  not 
yet  said  his  last  word.  He  is  now  try- 
ing a  combative  policy,  he  has  come  to 
a  breach  with  his  double  parliament; 


why  be  surprised  that  he  has  asked  the 
aid  and  advice  of  the  great  statesman 
who  was  ever  a  fighter?  As  a  pledge 
of  peace,  he  has  sacrificed  those  of  his 
ministers  who  were  in  bad  odor  at 
Friedrichsruhe,  and  already  the  alma- 
nacs are  prophesying  that  Bismarck 
will  again  be  chancellor.  This  is  going 
rather  fast.  Bismarck  once  said  that 
there  should  never  be  two  bulls  in  one 
herd  and  William  II.  is  as  fully  per- 
suaded of  this  as  he. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French 
of  G.  Valbert. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MRS.  OLIPHANT  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

Few  temptations  beset  the  critic  so 
closely  as  the  temptation  to  be  guided 
by  personal  feeling.  Our  estimates  of 
many  a  man's  work  are  unconsciously 
colored  by  the  view  we  happen  to  have 
formed  of  his  character  or  life.  If 
nothing  were  known  about  Burns,  or 
Byron,  or  Shelley,  save  the  respective 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  the  average 
criticism  of  their  poetry  would  be  much 
saner  than  it  is.  In  some  instances,  like 
that  of  Shakespeare,  the  world  is  lucky 
enough  to  know  nothing  of  the  author's 
personality.  0  nimium  fortunati  sua  si 
bona  norint!  But  man  seeks  out  many 
inventions,  and  it  is  just  in  such  cases 
that  human  ingenuity  is  tortured  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  measure  of  literary  criti- 
cism with  liberal  supplies  of  biographi- 
cal conjecture.  Barnes  Newcome's 
method  of  handling  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
the  poetry  of  the  affections  will  always 
be  popular,  though  no  one  would  dream 
of  denying  as  an  abstract  proposition 
that  the  literary  merit  of  "Jane  Eyre," 
for  example,  depends  upon  considera- 
tions to  which  impertinent  gossip  and 
dubious  legend  are  wholly  immaterial, 
or  of  affirming  that  "Wuthering 
Heights"  must  be  judged  in  the  last  re- 
sort by  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  pre- 
cise degree  of  profiigacy  attained  by 
Branwell  Bronte. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  see  the  pit- 
fall and  another  to  avoid  it.  Practice, 
as  usual,  toils  painfully  and  Ion  go  inter- 
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vallo  aft(M'  precept;  and  no  common  de- 
gree of  wutclif Illness  and  self -restraint 
must  be  exercised  by  the  critic  called 
upon  to  review  the  work  of  one  who 
was  distinguished  throughout  a  long 
and  busy  life  by  a  rare  combination  of 
intellectual  and  moral  excellences,  and 
whose  name  was  synonymous  with  un- 
weaiying  industry,  with  unswerving 
rectitude,  and  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion and  fortitude  under  neavy  trial  and 
bereavement.  Others  have  spoken  else- 
where— and  spoken  for  the  most  part 
not  otherwise  than  she  herself  would 
have  chosen— of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  private 
life.  The  curtain  has  been  lifted  a  lit- 
tle to  give  the  w^orld  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  what  was  passing  on  that 
studiously  sequestered  stage.  Nor,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  a  single  dis- 
sonant voice  broken  the  harmony  of  the 
tribute  of  praise  and  respect  which  the 
press — to  its  own  honor — has  paid  to  one 
so  veiy  different  both  in  her  methods 
and  in  her  aims  from  many  of  its  more 
noisy  heroes.  Fresh  as  her  loss  is  in  the 
memory,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
diffidence,  and  with  no  ordinary  sense 
of  its — for  us — peculiar  difficulty,  that 
we  resume  the  task  of  surveying  her 
work  as  a  novelist^— a  task  entered 
upon  with  a  light  heart  some  months 
before  the  melanclioly  tidings  came, 
first  of  her  illness,  and  then  of  her 
death. 

In  tlius  confining  our  attention  to  the 
fiction  that  came  from  her  pen,  we  are 
very  far  from  meaning  to  disparage  the 
vast  body  of  work  which  Mrs.  Olipliant 
produced  in  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture. Few  are  so  richly  endowed  as  she 
was  with  the  enviable  faculty  of  assim- 
ilating historical  or  other  information 
and  imparting  it  to  the  public  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  Still  fewer  have  so 
thoroughly  learned  the  secret  of  the 
biographer's  art.  Her  life  of  Edward 
Irving— to  name  but  one  of  her  perform- 
ances in  this  kind— is  little  less  than  a 
masterpiece.  Copious,  yet  not  diffuse; 
bristling  with  detail,  yet  coherent  and 
orderly;  fed  from  innumerable  sources 
through  countless  channels  of  informa- 

^  '-Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitfland  of  Sunnyside."  Henry  Colburn,  Lon- 
don, 1849.  "  Chronicles  of  Carllngford  :  Salem 
Chapel."  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1863.  And  other  works. 


tion,  yet  consistent  and  well-digested— 
it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with 
Lockhart's  life  of  Burns  or  Southey's 
of  Wesley.  Neither  are  the  readers  of 
"Maga"  likely  soon  to  forget  the  ripe 
and  sagacious  criticism,  often  brilliant, 
ever  shrewd  and  ever  kindly,  which  she 
contributed  to  these  pages  over  a  tract 
of  many  years.  Yet  we  believe  that  in 
fiction  Mrs,  Oliphant's  genius  found  its 
truest  and  most  adequate  expression, 
and  that  the  qualities  which  character- 
ize her  historical,  biographical,  and 
critical  writings  are  there  displayed  in 
even  greater  intensity. 

No  one,  we  take  it,  familiar  with  the 
long  series  of  her  novels  could  doubt 
that  their  author  held  firm  and  well- 
fixed  views  on  many  subjects.  That  the 
whole  bent  of  her  opinion  was  Conserv- 
ative is  manifest  enough,  and  her  code 
of  ethics  was  as  old-fashioned  as  the 
Ten  Commandments.  She  was  too  wise 
to  believe  in  panaceas  for  the  distem- 
perature  of  mankind,  or  to  suppose  that 
human  nature  could  be  revolutionized 
by  the  invention  of  a  taking  formula  or 
the  turning  of  a  felicitous  phrase. 
Towards  the  opening  of  her  literary 
career  the  world  was  engaged  in 
schemes  for  regenerating  the  masses; 
and  she  laughed  good-humoredly  in 
"Margaret  Maitland"  at  lectures,  popu- 
lar education,  and  all  such  early-Vic- 
torian prescriptions  for  hastening  the 
millennium.  Towards  its  close  the 
world  was  agitated  by  projects  which, 
professing  to  aim  at  the  salvation  of 
"the  social  organism,"  to  borrow  a  cant 
phrase,  were  in  reality  subversive  of 
civilized  society  altogether.  If  the 
reader  of  her  novels  fails  to  find  a  vig- 
orous and  sustained  polemic  on  behalf 
of  those  institutions  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  community  depends,  he 
must  remember  that  since  the  time  of 
the  Anti-Jacohin  considerations  of  taste, 
decency,  and  good  sense,  if  not  of 
principle,  have  forbidden  violent  at- 
tacks upon  the  family,  or  the  open  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel  of  free  love.  But 
while  he  will  seek  in  vain  for  any  such 
stirring  outburst  as  the  memorable 
castigation  infiicted  in  "Maga"  nearly 
two  years  ago  upon  a  writer  who  shall 
be  nameless,  he  will  find  that  the  order 
and  the  conventions  which  society,  half 
consciously,  half  unconsciously,  has  es- 
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tablished  for  its  own  preservation  and 
well-being  are  everywhere  tacitly  as- 
sumed and  heartily  acquiesced  in. 

Mere  theories  of  life,  of  course,  and 
mere  opinions  on  ethics  or  theology, 
however  tenaciously  held,  are  poor  stuff 
in  themselves  to  make  a  novel  out  of,  as 
several  notorious  and  terrible  examples 
in  recent  years  have  taught  us.  From 
one  point  of  view  they  may  be  thought 
an  actual  disqualification  for  the  busi- 
ness of  an  imaginative  writer,  as  tend- 
ing to  contract  the  range  of  the  sympa- 
thies and  to  check  the  flow  of  the  more 
generous  emotions.  It  may  even  be 
contended — though  we  think  the  conten- 
tion unfounded — that  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
cast  of  thought  is  specially  apt  to  be 
mischievous  in  this  respect.  However 
the  fact  may  be  in  other  cases,  no  such 
result  assuredly  is  apparent  in  her 
work.  On  the  contrary,  she  invariably 
show^s  herself  keenly  susceptible  of  new 
impressions,  and  acutely  sensitive  to 
ideas  "in  the  air."  One  aspect  of  this 
sensibility  is  revealed  in  the  adroitness 
with  which  she  w^ould  pick  up  some 
vexed  question,  or  some  ^craze,  of  the 
hour,  and  interweave  it  with  the  novel 
she  happened  to  be  writing  at  the  time. 
Just  as  she  availed  herself  of  an  ex- 
traordinary group  of  religious  phenom- 
ena occurring  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  made  it  serve  as  the  basis  of  "The 
Minister's  Wife,"  so,  when  people  were 
chattering  in  magazines  about  "euthan- 
asia," she  seized  upon  the  problem  and 
presented  it  in  concrete  form  wnth  ex- 
traordinary force  and  poignancy  in  the 
earlier  part  of  "Carita;"  and  so,  later 
on,  the  "Crofter  question"  was  made  to 
play  its  part  in  "The  Wizard's  Son." 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  illustration  of 
this  readiness  in  making  use  of  some 
passing  fashion  or  mode  of  thought  is 
supplied  by  "Kirsteen,"  which  was 
written  just  about  the  time  when  fine 
ladies  took  to  keeping  milliners'  shops. 
Borrowing  the  hint,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
made  her  heroine  turn  "mantua-maker," 
but  with  some  temerity  threw  the  date 
of  the  story  sixty  or  seventy  years  back, 
with  a  result  by  no  means  unpleasing,  if 
artistically  rather  unsatisfactory.  The 
truth  is  that  some  risk  is  involved  in  the 
exercise  of  a  gift  more  suited  to  the 
journalist  than  to  the  writer  of  fiction; 
and  to  be  "up-to-date,"  which  is  essen- 


tially the  function  of  the  former,  means 
too  often  for  the  latter  to  be  behind  the 
times  in  the  reckoning  of  posterity. 

But  Mrs.  Oliphant  displayed  this  sym- 
pathetic and  sensitive  quality  in  a  much 
more  important  and  legitimate  manner, 
by  showing  her  ability  to  enter  into  and 
to  understand  views  of  life  and  conduct 
towards  which  in  the  abstract  she  can 
have  felt  nothing  but  antipathy.  She 
neither  distorts  nor  exaggerates  them, 
but  rather  puts  the  best  possible  face  on 
them,  and  brings  into  prominence  the 
element  of  reason  or  justice  which  may. 
perhaps,  lie  hidden  under  a  mountain  of 
discontent  that  resembles  "contrari- 
ness," and  complaint  that  sounds  no 
more  rational  than  the  grumbling  of  a 
spoilt  child.  No  one,  w^e  should  sup- 
pose, had  more  scorn  than  she  for  the 
"New  Woman"  movement,  or  for  the 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  over- 
throw the  accepted  laws  which  regulate 
the  relations  betw^een  the  sexes,  and  to 
substitute  for  them,  not  even  the  least 
elevated  of  ideals,  but,  the  actual  work- 
ing standard  of  a  portion  of  the  male 
sex.  Yet  w^e  doubt  if  the  root-idea  of 
the  feminine  revolt  has  ever  been  more 
clearly  and  temperately  set  forth  than 
in  the  following  passage  from  "The 
Wizard's  Son:"— 

All  women  are  not  born  self-denying. 
When  they  are  young  the  blood  runs  as 
warmly  in  their  veins  as  in  that  of  men; 
they,  too,  want  life,  movement,  sunshine, 
and  happiness.  The  mere  daylight,  the 
air,  a  new  frock,  however  hardly  obtained, 
a  dance,  a  little  admiration,  suflSce  for 
them  when  they  are  very  young;  but  when 
the  next  chapter  comes  and  the  girl  learns 
to  calculate  that,  saving  some  great  matri- 
monial chance,  there  is  no  prospect  for  her 
but  the  narrowest  and  most  meagre  and 
monotonous  existence  under  heaven,  the 
life  of  a  poor,  very  poor  single  woman  who 
cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  is  ashamed — is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  she  makes  a  desper- 
ate struggle  anyhow  (and  alas!  there  is  but 
one  lioic)  to  escape.  Perhaps  she  likes, 
too,  poor  creature,  the  little  excitement  of 
flirtation,  the  only  thing  which  replaces  to 
her  the  manifold  excitement  which  men  of 
her  kind  indulge  in — the  tumultuous  joys 
of  the  turf,  the  charms  of  play,  the  de- 
lights of  the  club,  the  moors  and  sport  in 
general,  not  to  speak  of  all  those  develop- 
ments of  pleasure,  so-called,  which  are 
impossible  to  women.    She  cannot  dabble 
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a  little  in  vice  as  a  man  can  do,  and  yet 
rotnru  again  and  be  no  worse  thought  of 
than  before.  Both  for  amusement  and 
profit  she  has  this  one  way,  which,  to  be 
.sure,  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  others, 
of  being  destructive  of  the  best  part  in  her, 
spoiling  her  character  and  injuring  her 
reputation, — but  for  how  much  less  a 
cause,  and  with  how  little  recompense  in 
the  way  of  enjoyment!  The  husband- 
hunting  girl  is  fair  game  to  whosoever  has 
a  stone  to  throw,  and  very  few  are  so 
charitable  as  to  say,  '"Foor  soul!" 

Again,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  of 
Mrs.  Olipbant's  interest  seems  to  centre 
in  certain  of  her  female  characters,  who 
in  real  life  would  by  no  means  deserve 
unqualified  approbation.  If  some  of  her 
heroines  are  mild  and  savorless,  she  is 
not  the  first  great  novelist  against 
whom  such  a  charge  has  been  brought. 
But  the  study  of  a  woman  not,  of 
course,  vicious  in  the  technical  sense, 
but  inspired  by  no  very  lofty  aims,  not 
succumbing  to  her  "environment,"  but 
getting  the  better  of  it,  rising  superior 
to  every  fresh  difficulty,  doggedly  pur- 
suing the  ends  she  has  set  before  her- 
self, and  employing  in  that  pursuit  the 
panoply  of  cunning  and  intrigue  with 
which  her  sex  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed, seems  to  have  attracted  her  irre- 
sistibly, and  to  have  evoked  her  powers 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Julia  Herbert  in 
"Tne  Wizard's  Son"  {apropos  of  whom 
the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  was 
written),  though  her  portrait  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  full-length,  is 
sketched  with  wonderful  directness, 
fidelity,  and  animation.  Phoebe 
Beecham,  in  a  last  belated  "Chronicle  of 
Carlingford,"  is  no  less  admirable,  and 
her  final  triumph  over  old  Mr.  Copper- 
head, whose  son  she  has  determined  to 
marry,  must  be  hailed  with  acclamation 
by  every  kind-hearted  reader.  Best  and 
greatest  of  all  is  Lucilla,  the  heroine  of 
"Miss  Marjoribanks,"  which  is  perhaps 
Mrs.  Olipbant's  most  signal  success  as  a 
piece  of  analysis  and  character-draw- 
ing. Besides  its  workmanship  the  cob- 
webs spun  by  the  subtlest  of  American 
novelists  seem  composed  of  the  coarsest 
pack-thread.  Yet  amidst  the  intricate 
tangle  of  motives  and  feelings,  so  deli- 
cate and  slight  that  a  heavier  or  less 
steady  hand  would  have  made  sad  work 
of  them,  there  still   beats   a  woman's 


heart;  and  to  find  a  revelation  of  fem- 
inine clia meter  to  match  this  one  we 
must  turn  to  "Emma"  or  to  "The  Mill 
on  the  Floss." 

Into  some  descriptions  of  character,  it 
is  true,  Mrs.  Oliphant  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  enter,  or  at  all  events  she 
was  unable  to  reproduce  them  with  dis- 
tinctness and  effect.  What  we  may  call 
the  "actress"  or  "adventuress"  type  of 
woman,  for  example  (a  specimen  of 
which  may  be  found  in  "A  Poor  Gentle- 
man"), had  doubtless  not  come  within 
her  own  immediate  observation;  and  her 
attempt  to  depict  it  suggests  many  remi- 
niscences of  other  people's  novels.  Ad- 
venturesses after  all  are  kittle  cattle, 
and  few  are  the  writers  who  have 
"made  an  'it"  with  them,  to  boiTow  Mr. 
Beecher's  phrase  from  "Salem  Chapel." 
Similarly  Mrs.  Olipbant's  heart  seems 
to  fail  her  in  the  portrayal  of  villains. 
Jack  AVentworth  and  the  Miss  Wode- 
house's  brother  in  "The  Perpetual 
Curate"  are  not  the  real  thing,  and  the 
raffish  Underwood  in  "The  Wizard's 
Son"  does  not  abound  in  vitality.  For 
precisely  the  opposite  reason  she  is 
equally  unsuccessful  with  her  million- 
aires and  parvenus,  who  are  painted  in 
the  most  repulsive  colors.  Mr.  Penrose, 
in  "Madonna  Mary,"  who  seems  really 
to  have  had  no  more  serious  fault  than 
that  of  being  a  sharp  and  prosperous 
man  of  business,  is  shaken  and  worried, 
so  to  speak,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
any  character  whom  she  particularly 
dislikes  is  dealt  with  by  Miss  Ferrier. 
Mr.  Copperhead,  in  "Phoebe,  Junior," 
comes  off  even  worse;  while  Pat  Tor- 
rance, in  "The  Ladies  Lindores,"  is  re- 
volting in  his  brutality,  and  is  so  over- 
drawn as  to  throw  the  whole  picture  out 
of  keeping.  W^e  wish  indeed  that  the 
same  severity  of  treatment  had  been 
applied  to  Oswald  Meredith  in  "Carita" 
—a  most  finished  young  snob  and  cad, 
whom  Mrs.  Oliphant  "lets  down"  all  too 
gently  for  his  deserts,  out  of  fondness, 
we  suspect,  for  his  affectionate  mother. 

Even  if  this  enumeration  does  not  ex- 
haust Mrs.  Olipbant's  failures,  and  we 
do  not  pretend  that  it  does,  the  suc- 
cesses remain  in  a  vast  majority. 
There  is  that  rabid  evangelical  Mrs. 
Kirkmau  in  "Madonna  Mary,"  worthy 
to  hobnob  with  old  Lady  Southdown: 
and  there  is  Winnie  Percival,  spoilt  and 
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incomprise,  iii  the  same  book.  There  is 
Miss  Charity  Beresford,  that  pungent 
old  lady  in  "Carita;"  and  there  is  the  old 
maid  of  the  helpless,  weeping,  and  gen- 
erally "fusionless"  variety,  exemplified 
by  her  niece  Miss  Cherry,  or  by  Agatha 
Seton  in  "Madonna  Mary."  There  are 
Miss  Dora,  Miss  Leonora,  and  Miss  Ce- 
cilia Wentworth,  the  annts  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate,  whose  place  is  with 
Jacky,  Nicky,  and  Grizzy  Douglas;  and 
there  is  Mrs.  Fred  Rider  in  that  short 
but  telling  sketch,  "The  Doctor's  Fam- 
ily"^he  foolish  and  incapable  wife  of 
a  selfish  ne'er-do-weel,  and  almost  the 
only  female  personage  in  her  works 
towards  whom  the  author's  attitude  is 
one  of  unqualified  disapproval.  Among 
men,  there  is  Kirsteen's  father,  Douglas 
of  Dinmcarro,  old  West  Indian  slave- 
driver  and  West  Highland  laird;  there  is 
Lord  Lindores  (a  portrait  which  strikes 
us  as  particularly  true  to  nature), 
whose  easy-going  amiability  is  trans- 
formed into  inexorable  worldliness  by 
unexpected  accession  to  a  title  and  a 
landed  estate;  there  is  his  son,  Rintoul, 
"rampant"  in  his  ingenuous  worldly 
wisdom,  and  as  firmly  set  himself  upon 
marrying  a  penniless  beauty  as  he  is 
upon  his  sister  marrying  riches  and  po- 
sition; there  is  the  father  of  the  "Rose  in 
June,"  Mr.  Damerel,  the  embodiment  of 
refined  epicureanism  and  self-indul- 
gence; and  there  is  Dr.  Marjoribanks, 
the  hard-headed  parent  of  the  incompa- 
rable Lucilla.  Our  list  has  been  com- 
piled, so  to  say,  at  random;  it  contains 
no  character  of  more  than  secondary  im- 
portance; and  we  have  left  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Scottish  stories  and  of 
the  Carlingford  series  practically  un- 
drawn upon.  Yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  may 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  the  Avide 
extent  and  diversified  nature  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  domain.  Her  talent  was 
home  only  if  it  be  1)onic  for  an  author  to 
keep  his  head,  to  refuse  either  to  clamor 
for  the  burning  down  of  ninety-nine  per- 
sons' houses  in  order  that  the  hundredth 
may  have  a  meal  of  roast-pig,  or  to  join 
in  the  shrill  and  importunate  pleading 
of  the  socially  mutilated  fox  in  favor  of 
tails  being  generally  dispensed  with. 

The  most  conclusive  proof,  however, 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  keen  susceptibility 
to  impressions  is  the  remarkable  vivid- 
ness with  which  she  could  convey  them. 


as  a  Novelist. 

'LTiere  is  no  more  prominent  feature  in 
her  art  than  the  combined  precision  and 
delicacy  with  which  the  physical  and 
social  surroundings  of  her  characters 
are  indicated.  Her  novels  are  rich  in 
"atmosphere;"  the  setting  of  the  gem  is 
a  subject  of  anxious  care;  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  is  not  left  to  take 
care  of  itself;  nor  are  the  dramatis  pef- 
sonce  permitted  to  wander  about  seeking 
for  a  lost  milieu,  or  a  monde  which  once 
was  theirs.  Even  the  weakest  of  her 
books  begins  well.  There  is  no  beating 
about  the  bush.  Miss  Austen  herself 
scarcely  enjoyed  more  fully  the  gift  of 
putting  the  reader  an  fait  of  the  situa- 
tion, or  of  mapping  out  in  a  few  bold 
and  sweeping  strokes  a  serviceable  carte 
du  pays.  The  pity  is  that,  in  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's case,  her  hand  often  seems  to 
tire  so  soon,  and  that  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds the  lines  become  somewhat  vague 
and  blurred.  To  us,  in  truth,  it  seems 
the  merest  paradox  to  pretend  that  she 
would  not  have  written  better  had  she 
written  less.  But  take  her  at  her  best, 
and  dissatisfaction  vanishes.  Every 
street  in  Carlingford  seems  familiar  to 
us.  If  we  put  up  for  a  night  or  two  at 
the  Blue  Boar,  we  should  need  no  guide 
to  take  us  round  the  town:  first  to 
Tozer's  shop;  then  to  Mr.  Vincent's  lodg- 
ings at  the  High  Street  end  of  George 
Street;  on  to  Salem  Chapel  in  Grove 
Street;  winding  up,  after  a  dash 
through  Prickett's  Lane  and  Wharf  side, 
and  a  peep  at  the  elaborate  decorations 
at  St.  Roque's,  with  a  sumptuous  lunch- 
eon at  one  of  those  comfortable  man- 
sions that  stand  in  dignified  seclusion 
behind  the  high  brick  walls  which  front 
Grange  Lane.  Our  only  fear  would  be 
that  the  temptation  to  greet  that  portly 
sliopkeeper  or  yonder  ascetic-looking 
clergyman  on  the  strength  of  old  ac- 
quaintance might  prove  overwhelming. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  quite  different 
scenes.  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  in 
"Joan"  has  gone  very  far  to  make  us 
realize  or  remember  what  summer  may 
mean  in  poky  quarters  bounded  by  a 
dusty  highroad.  But  we  mop  our  fore- 
heads even  harder  as  we  pant  and  groan 
with  worthy  Mrs.  Burchell  up  the  steep 
hill  which  leads  to  Miss  Charity  Beres- 
ford's  delightful  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Windsor,  and,  once  arrived  at 
our  goal,  are  transported  by  the  deli- 
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cioiis  eooluoss,  the  undisturbod  repose, 
and  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the  gar- 
den with  its  innumerable  roses.  What 
an  acute  perception  Mrs.  Oliphant  had 
of  the  little  matters  that  make  all  the 
difiference  between  comfort  and  discom- 
fort in  externals!  Again  and  again  she 
reverts  to  the  res  (uigusta  domi,  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  results  of  opulence;  and 
the  large  family  living  on  narrow  means 
is  one  of  her  favorite  topics.  It  is  the 
afternoon  of  a  dull  and  soaking  autumn 
day;  the  mother  is  worrying  over  her  ac- 
counts in  a  vain  endeavor  to  make  two 
and  two  amount  to  five,  or  to  three,  as 
the  case  may  be;  the  distracted  father 
has  perhaps  slipped  off  to  his  "library"  to 
write  a  sermon;  the  small  and  barely  fur- 
nished sitting-room  is  full  of  children, 
the  younger  ones  with  jammy  fingers 
and  dirty  pinafores,  the  older  attempt- 
ing to  keep  order,  and  wrangling  among 
themselves.  It  needs  but  the  entrance 
of  an  untidy  maid-servant  with  an  ill- 
trimmed  and  evil-smelling  paraffin-lamp 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  a  pathetic 
study  of  squalor  and  discomfort.  What 
reader  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  but  can  call  to 
mind  more  than  one  such  picture? 

In  none  of  her  stories  is  the  effect  of 
"atmosphere"  more  triumphantly  at- 
tained than  in  those  where  the  scene  is 
situated  in  Scotland;  for  Mrs.  Oliphant 
knew  her  native  country,  and  she  knew 
its  people.  And  if  we  may  discriminate 
where  all  is  excellence,  she  seems  to 
reach  her  very  highest  level  when  she 
sets  foot  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fife. 
"Katie  Stewart,"  one  of  her  most  beau- 
tiful productions,  and  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  stories  to  adorn  the  pages  of 
"Maga;"  "John  Rintoul,"  a  simple  yet 
affecting  tale  of  life  in  a  fishing  village; 
and  the  "Romance  of  Ladybank,"  a 
slight  but  singularly  graceful  sketch — 
are  all  very  different  in  kind  from  one 
another.  Yet  they  have  this  in  common, 
that  each  of  them  transplanted  from  the 
soil  of  Fife  would  forfeit  the  gi*eater 
part  of  its  peculiar  charm  and  virtue. 
What  could  excel  the  description  in 
"Katie  Stewart"  of  a  well-known  por- 
tion of  the  East  Coast?— 

The  little  town  of  Anstruther  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  Firth,  stretching  its  lines  of 
grey  red-roofed  houses  closely  alonj?  the 
mar^rin  of  the  water.  Sailing  past  its  lit- 
tle quiet  home-like  harbor,  you  see  one  or 


two  red  sloops  peacefidly  lying  at  anchor 
beside  the  pier.  These  sloops  are  always 
there.  If  one  comes  and  another  goes,  the 
passing  spectator  knows  it  not.  On  that 
bright  clear  water,  tinged  with  every  tint 
of  the  rocky  bed  below — which,  in  this  glis- 
tening autumn  day,  with  only  wind  enough 
to  ruffle  it  faintly  now  and  then,  looks  like 
some  beautiful  jasper  curiously  veined 
and  polished,  with  streaks  of  salt  sea- 
green,  and  sober  brown,  and  brilliant  blue, 
distinct  and  pure  below  the  sun— these  lit- 
tle vessels  lie  continually,  as  much  a  part 
of  the  scene  as  that  grey  pier  itself,  or 
the  houses  yonder  of  the  twin  towns. 
Twin  towns  these  must  be,  as  you  learn 
from  those  two  churches  which  elevate 
their  little  spires  above  the  congregated 
roofs.  The  spires  themselves  look  as  if,  up 
to  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress,  they 
had  contemplated  being  toAvers,  but, 
changing  their  mind  when  the  square  erec- 
tion had  attained  the  form  of  a  box,  sud- 
denly inclined  their  sides  towards  each 
other,  and  became  abrupt  little  steeples, 
whispering  to  you  recollections  of  the  Rev- 
olution Settlement  and  the  prosaic  days  of 
William  and  Mary.  In  one  of  them — or 
rather  in  its  predecessor — the  gentle  James 
Melvill  once  preached  the  Gospel  he  loved 
so  well;  and  peacefully  for  tw^o  hundred 
years  have  they  looked  out  over  the  Firth, 
to  hail  the  boats  coming  and  going  to  the 
sea-harvest;  peacefully  through  their 
small  windows  the  light  has  fallen  on  lit- 
tle children,  having  the  name  named  over 
them  wdiich  is  above  all  names;  and  now 
with  a  homely  reverence  they  watch  their 
dead. 

A  row  of  houses,  straggling  here  and 
there  into  corners,  turn  their  faces  to  the 
harbor.  This  is  called  the  Shore.  And 
when  you  follow  the  line  of  rugged  pave- 
ment nearly  to  its  end,  you  c<mie  upon 
boats,  in  every  stage  of  progress,  being 
mended, — here  with  a  great  patch  in  the 
side — there  resplendent  in  a  new  coat  of 
pitch,  which  noAV  is  drying  in  the  sun. 
The  boats  are  well  enough,  and  so  are  the 
glistering  spoils  of  the  "herring  drave;"  but 
quite  otherwise  is  the  odor  of  dried  and 
cured  fish  which  salutes  you  in  modern 
Anstruther.  Let  us  say  no  evil  of  it — it 
is  villa  nous,  but  it  is  the  life  of  the  town. 

Straggling  streets  and  narrow  wynds 
clind)  a  little  brae  from  the  shore.  Thrifty 
are  the  townsfolk,  whose  to-morrow,  for 
generations,  is  but  a  counterpart  of  yes- 
terday. Nevertheless,  there  have  been 
great  people  here — INInggie  Lauder,  Pro- 
fessor Tennant,  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  world 
has  heard  of  the  quiet  burghs  of  East  and 
West  Anster. 
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A  mile  to  the  westward,  ou  the  same 
sea-margiu,  lies  Pittenweem,  another  sis- 
ter of  the  family.  Turn  along-  the  high- 
road there,  though  you  must  very  soon  re- 
trace your  step^.  Here  is  this  full  magnifi- 
cent It'irth,  coming  softly  in  with  a  friendly 
ripple,  over  these  low,  dark,  jutting  rocks. 
Were  you  out  in  a  boat  yonder,  you  would 
perceive  how  the  folds  of  its  great  gar- 
ment (for  in  this  calm  you  cannot  call 
them  waves)  are  marked  and  shaded. 
But  here  that  shining  vestment  of  sea- 
water  has  one  wonderful  prevailing  tint 
of  blue;  antd  between  it  and  the  sky  linger 
yonder  the  full  snowy  sails  of  a  passing 
ship; — here  some  red  specks  of  fishing- 
boats  straying  down  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Firth,  beyond  yon  high  rock — home 
of  sea-mews — the  lighthouse  Isle  of  May. 
Far  over,  close  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
lies  a  mass  of  something  grey  and  shape- 
less, resting  like  a  great  shell  upon  the 
water — that  is  the  Bass;  and  behind  it 
there  is  a  shadow  on  the  coast,  which  you 
can  dimly  see,  but  cannot  define — that  is 
Tantallon,  the  stronghold  of  tne  stout 
Douglases;  and  westward  rises  the  abrupt 
cone  of  North  Berwick  Law,  with  a  great 
calm  bay  stretching  in  from  its  feet,  and  a 
fair  green  country  retreats  beyond,  from 
the  water-side  to  the  horizon  line. 

Turn  now  to  the  other  hand,  cross  the 
highroad,  and  take  this  footpath  through 
the  fields.  Gentle  Kellie  Law  yonder 
stands  quietly  under  the  sunshine, 
watching  his  peaceful  dominions.  Yel- 
low stubble-fields  stretch,  bare  and  dry, 
over  these  slopes;  for  no  late  acre  now 
yields  a  handful  of  ears  to  be  gleaned  or 
garnered.  But  in  other  fields  the  harvest- 
work  goes  on.  Here  is  one  full  of  work- 
people— quieter  than  the  wheat  harvest, 
not  less  cheery — out  of  the  rich,  dark,  fra- 
grant soil  gathering  the  ripe  potato,  the]> 
in  a  fresh  youthful  stage  of  its  history, 
full  of  health  and  vigor;  and  ploughs  are 
pacing  through  other  fields;  and  on  this 
fresh  breeze,  slightly  chilled  with  coming 
winter,  although  brightened  still  by  a  fer- 
vent autumnal  sun,  there  comes  to  you  at 
every  corner  the  odor  of  the  fertile  fruit- 
ful earth. 

"Maggie  Lauder,  Professor  Temiant, 
Dr.  Chalmers!"  How  charmingly  this 
characteristic  little  stroke  of  humor  en- 
livens the  whole! 

Yet  even  more  vivid  and  moving  than 
this  description  of  the  external  features 
of  the  locality  is  the  following  picture  of 
domestic  life:— 

The  night  is  dark,  and  this  ruddy  win- 


dow in  the  Milton  is  innocent  of  a  curtain. 
iSkilfully  the  tire  has  been  built,  brightly 
it  burns,  paling  the  ineffectual  lamp  up 
there  in  its  cruse  on  the  mantelpiece.  The 
corners  of  the  room  are  dark,  and  Merran, 
still  moving  about  here  and  there,  like  a 
wandering  star,  crosses  the  orbit  of  this 
homely  domestic  sun,  and  anon  mys- 
teriously disappears  into  the  gloom.  Here, 
in  an  armchair,  sits  the  miller,  his  bonnet 
laid  aside,  and  in  his  hand  a  Caledonian 
Mercury,  not  of  the  most  recent  date, 
which  he  alternately  elevates  to  the  lamp- 
light, and  depresses  to  catch  the  bright 
glow  of  the  fire — for  the  miller's  eyes  are 
not  so  young  as  they  once  were,  though  he 
scorns  spectacles  still. 

Opposite  him,  in  the  best  place  for  the 
light,  sits  Mrs.  Stewart,  diligently  mend- 
ing a  garment  of  stout  linen,  her  own  spin- 
ning, which  time  has  begun  slightly  to 
affect.  But  her  employment  does  not  en- 
tirely engross  her  vigilant  eyes,  which 
glance  perpetually  round  with  quick  scru- 
tiny, accompanied  by  remark,  reproof,  or 
bit  of  pithy  advice — advice  which  no  one 
dares  openly  refuse  to  take. 

Janet  is  knitting  a  grey  "rig-and-fur" 
stocking,  a  duplicate  of  these  ones  which 
are  basking  before  the  fire  ou  John  Stew- 
art's substantial  legs.  Constantly  Janet's 
clew  is  straying  on  the  floor,  or  Janet's 
wires  becoming  entangled;  and  when  her 
mother's  eyes  are  otherwise  directed,  the 
hoiden  lets  her  hands  fall  into  her  lap,  and 
gives  her  whole  attention  to  the  whispered 
explosive  jokes  which  Alick  Morison  is 
producing  behind  her  chair. 

Over  there,  where  the  light  falls 
fully  on  her,  though  it  does  not  do  her  so 
much  service  as  the  others,  little  Katie 
gravely  sits  at  the  wheel,  and  spins  with  a 
downcast  face.  Her  dress  is  very  care- 
fully arranged — much  more  so  than  it 
would  have  been  in  Kellie — and  the 
graceful  cambric  ruffles  droop  over  her 
gloved  arms,  and  she  holds  her  head  stoop- 
ing a  little  forward  indeed,  but  still  in  a 
dignified  attitude,  with  conscious  pride  and 
involuntary  grace.  Richly  the  flickering 
firelight  brings  out  the  golden  gloss  of  that 
curl  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  cheek  itself 
is  a  little  flushed;  but  Katie  is  deter- 
mindedly  grave  and  dignified,  and  very 
rarely  is  cheated  into  a  momentary  smile. 

For  he  is  here,  this  Willie  Morison!  lin- 
gering over  her  wheel  and  her,  a  great 
shadow,  speaking  now  and  then  when  he 
can  get  an  opportunity;  but  Katie  looks 
blank  and  unconscious — will  not  hear  him 
— and  holds  her  head  stiffly  in  one  position 
rather  than  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
sways  his  tall  i>erson  behind  her.  Other 
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liugoring  figures,  half  in  the  gloom,  half  in 
tlie  light,  encircle  the  little  company  by 
the  fireside,  and  contribute  to  the  talk, 
which,  among  them,  is  kept  up  merrily — 
Mrs.  Stewart  herself  leading  and  directing 
it,  and  only  the  dignified  Katie  quite  de- 
clining to  join  in  the  gossip  and  rural  rail- 
lery, which,  after  all,  is  quite  as  witty, 
and  save  that  it  is  a  little  Fifish,  scarcely 
in  any  respect  less  delicate  than  the 
hadhmgc  of  more  refined  circles. 

"It's  no  often  Anster  gets  a  blink  o'  your 
daughter.  Is  Miss  Katie  to  stay  lang?" 
asked  a  young  farmer,  whom  Katie's  dress 
and  manner  had  awed  into  humility,  as  she 
intended  they  should. 

"Katie  ye's  no  often  so  mim.  What 
for  cam  ye  no  answer  yoursel'?"  said  Mrs. 
Stewart. 

"Lady  Anne  is  away  to  England  with 
Lady  Betty— for  Lord  Colville's  ship's 
come  in,"  said  Katie,  sedately.  "There's 
nobody  at  the  Castle  but  Lady  Erskiue. 
Lady  Anne  is  to  be  back  in  three  weeks: 
she  says  that  in  her  letter." 

In  her  letter!  Little  Katie  Stewart  then 
receives  letters  from  Lady  Anne  Erskine! 
The  young  farmer  was  put  down;  visions 
of  seeing  her  a  countess  yet  crossed  his 
eyes  and  disenchanted  him.  "She'll  make 
a  bonnie  lady;  there's  few  of  them  like 
her;  but  she'll  never  do  for  a  poor  man's 
wife,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  with- 
drew a  step  or  two  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
unattainable  sour  plums. 

But  not  so  Willie  Morison.  "I'll  be 
three  weeks  o'  sailing  mysel',"  said  the 
mate  of  the  schooner,  scarcely  above  his 
breath;  and  no  one  heard  him  but  Katie. 

Three  weeks!  The  petulant  thoughts 
rushed  round  their  fortress,  and  vowed  to 
defend  it  to  the  death.  But  in  their  very 
lieat,  alas!  was  there  not  something  which 
betrayed  a  lurking  traitor  in  the  citadel, 
ready  to  display  the  craven  white  flag 
from  its  highest  tower? 

It  is  indeed  in  delineating  the  ordinary 
domestic  relations  and  in  recording  the 
emotions  to  which  they  give  rise  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  excels  any  novelist  of  her 
generation.  The  particular  relation 
which  seems  to  have  interested  her 
most  was  not  the  conjugal,  though  that 
was  frequently  her  theme,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Morgan,  for  example,  in  "The  Per- 
petual Curate,"  are  a  couple  whom  Bal- 
zac need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  call 
his  own.  The  relationship  on  which  she 
dwells  with  most  insistence,  and  to 
which  she  constantly  reverts,  is  that  of 
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parent  and  child.  This  proposition 
scarcely  stands  in  need  of  illustration; 
but  an  excellent  specimen  of  her  treat- 
ment of  the  topic  will  be  found  in  "The 
Wizard's  Son,"  where  Walter  Methven 
and  his  mother  live  in  a  state  of  perpet- 
ual friction.  Walter  is  leading  an  idle 
and  useless  life,  with  which,  in  his  bet- 
ter moments,  he  is  disgusted,  but  to 
which  his  mother's  petulant  and  inju- 
dicious remonstrances  always  drive  him 
back. 

The  daily  necessity  of  justifying  it  to 
another  was  almost  the  sole  thing  that 
silenced  his  conscience.  The  young  man 
thought  or  persuaded  himself  that  his 
mother's  vexatious  watch  over  him,  and 
w  hat  he  thought  her  constant  suspicion 
and  doubt  of  him,  had  given  him  reason 
for  the  disgust  and  impatience  with  which 
he  +urned  from  her  control.  He  pictured 
to  himself  the  difference  which  a  father's 
larger,  more  generous  sway  would  have 
made  in  him;  to  that  he  would  have  an- 
swered, he  thought,  like  a  ship  to  its  helm, 
like  an  army  to  its  general.  But  this  petty 
rule,  this  perpetual  fault-finding,  roused 
up  every  faculty  in  opposition.  Even 
\\hen  he  meant  the  best,  her  words  of 
warning,  her  reminders  of  duty,  were 
enough  to  set  him  all  wrong  again.  He 
thought,  as  a  bad  husband  often  thinks 
when  he  is  conscious  of  the  world's  dis- 
approval, that  it  was  her  complaints  that 
were  the  cause.  And  when  he  was  re- 
uiindtd  by  others,  well-meaning  but  in- 
judicious, of  all  he  owed  to  his  mother, 
his  mind  rose  yet  more  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion, his  spirit  refused  the  claim.  This  is 
a  very  different  picture  from  that  of  the 
-vidow's  son,  whose  ceaseless  inspiration 
is  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  mother,  and 
ador'ng  gratitude  for  her  care  and  love; 
but  it  is  perhaps  as  true  a  one.  A  young 
man  may  be  placed  in  an  unfair  position 
by  the  excessive  claim  made  upon  his  heart 
nnd  conscience  in  this  way,  and  so  Walter 
felt  it.  He  might  have  given  all  that,  and 
more,  if  nothing  had  been  asked  of  him; 
but  when  he  was  expected  to  feel  so  much, 
lie  felt  himself  half-justified  in  feeling 
nothing.  Thus  the  situation  had  become 
one  of  strained  and  continual  opposition. 
Tt  was  a  kind  of  duel  in  which  the  younger 
combatant  at  least — the  assailed  person 
whose  very  will  and  independence  were 
hampered  by  such  perpetual  requirements 
— never  yielded  a  step. 

Here  is  no  mere  dissection  and  analy- 
sis: the  situation  is  firmly  grasped  and 
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realized,  and  therefore  is  vividly  pre- 
sented. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  seems  somewliat  to 
have  distrusted  her  own  power  of  doing 
anything  like  justice  to  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances which  had  not  come  within 
the  range  of  her  own  direct  observation 
and  experience.  There  is  a  modest  dis- 
claimer, for  instance,  in  ''Madonna 
Mary,"  of  any  attempt  to  describe  life  in 
India:  a  disclaimer  which  forcibly  re- 
minds us  who  it  is  that  rush  in  where 
persons  lilie  Mrs.  Oliphant  fear  to  tread. 
Never  was  the  "Chinese  Metaphysics" 
method  so  diligently  practised  in  fiction 
as  it  is  to-day;  and  Mr.  Pott's  talented 
contributor  might  well  blush  at  the  pop- 
ularity of  his  ingenious  device.  His- 
torical characters  are  vamped  up  out  of 
catch-words  and  anecdotes,  and  the  re- 
sult is  as  pleasing  and  satisfactory  as  a 
patchwork  quilt;  while  portentous  puffs 
announce  that  the  new  masterpiece  of 
some  pretentious  coxcomb  has  been  re- 
vised in  appropriate  passages  by  sol- 
diers, sailors,  scavengers,  actors,  horse- 
jockeys,  members  of  the  swell  mob, 
music-hall  artistes,  and  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.  Many  glaring  sole- 
cisms would  certainly  be  avoided  if  cer- 
tain popular  novelists  would  condescend 
to  have  their  descriptions  of  polite  so- 
ciety castigated  by  a  committee  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  But  we  prefer 
Mrs.  Oliphant' s  habit  of  frankly  avow- 
ing "ignorance,  pure  ignorance,"  and  be- 
lieve that  she  Avas  well  advised  in  her 
diffidence.  Withal  her  knowledge  of 
history,  at  all  events,  and  all  her  attach- 
ment to  the  past,  the  strictly  historical 
novel  was  a  genre  in  which  she  was 
wholly  unsuccessful.  "Magdalen  Hep- 
burn," if  it  be  readable,  is  nothing  more. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  of  tlie  re- 
gion which  Mrs.  Oliphant  made  pecul- 
iarly her  own— the  region  believed  by 
most  people  to  be  wholly  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  senses,  the  region  of  the 
"unseen,"  of  the  supernatural?  Mrs. 
Oliphant  manifestly  had  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  topics  transcending  the 
limits  of  ordinary  human  experience, 
and  we  believe  that  in  yielding  to  it  she 
at  once  gratified  the  taste  and  stimu- 
lated the  interest  of  an  immense  section 
of  the  public.  We  should  rather  conjec- 
ture, indeed,  that  she  shared  the  illog- 
ical though  widespread  opinion  that 


every  well-attested  case  of  a  ghostly 
apparition  is,  somehow  or  other,  an  ad- 
ditional testimony  to  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Whether  such  a  belief 
contributes  to  the  effective  telling  of  a 
ghost-story  may,  however,  very  well  be 
doubted;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant's  ghost- 
stories,  though  workmanlike  and  dex- 
terous (for  she  never  relapsed  into  the 
amateurish),  are  neither  vei*y  favorable 
specimens  of  her  powers  nor  compa- 
rable to  the  efforts  of  others  who  were 
perhaps  less  inclined  to  believe  than  she. 
She  is  even  more  disappointing  when 
she  employs  the  supernatural  in  a  long 
story.  The  mysterious  stranger  in  "The 
Wizard's  Son"  is  excellent  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point;  but  how  is  a  being  to  be  held 
in  awe  whose  very  existence  (as  we  are 
told)  comes  to  be  doubted  by  the  persons 
whose  lives  he  has  powerfully  influ- 
enced? A  spectre  who  is  merely  the 
means  of  conveying  moral  lessons,  and 
who  once  incurs  the  suspicion  of  repre- 
senting nothing  more  imposing  than 
some  great  moral  or  immoral  principle, 
has  lost  his  true  occupation.  "Wander- 
ing Willie's  Tale,"  "The  Phantom  Ship," 
and  "The  Haunters  and  the  Haunted" 
represent  the  three  sound  methods  of 
dealing  witli  the  supernatural;  and  if  its 
adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  the 
moralist  first  put  the  public  on  the  scent 
of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  that  was 
the  book's  misfortune  rather  than  its 
fault. 

In  "A  Little  Pilgrim"  Mrs.  Oliphant  of 
course  approaches  the  unseen  on  a 
much  more  serious  and  solemn  side — a 
side  on  which  no  tliinking  man  would 
willingly  cast  ridicule  or  contempt.  We 
trust  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the  sim- 
ple and  unaffected  pathos,  and  of  the 
deep  and  heartfelt  reverence,  with 
which  the  subject  of  the  next  world  is 
treated;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  pages 
of  that  little  volume  have  carried  conso- 
lation and  refreshment  to  many  a  sor- 
rowful and  penitent  heart.  If  the  thing 
must  be  done,  it  could  by  no  possibility 
be  done  better.  Yet  is  not  tu  ne  quce- 
sieris  a  safe  maxim  in  all  such  matters? 
The  speculations  of  the  great  pagan 
poet  as  to  the  future  state,  couched  in 
the  noblest  diction,  and  abounding  in 
the  most  memorable  and  affecting  pas- 
sages, may  be  read  and  re-read  without 
any  feeling  of  incongruity.   But  for  the 
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Christian  (so  it  seems  to  us),  tlie  wiser 
course  is  to  remsiiu  satisfied  witli  sucli 
liiuts  as  revelation  affords,  and  to  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  penetrate  a 
secret  wliicli  tlie  Supreme  Lawgiver  has 
involved  in  mysteiy. 

An  indescribable  sense  of  futility 
seems  to  be  left  behind  by  those  excur- 
sions into  the  supernatural.  Granted 
that  the  city  of  Semur,  in  the  Haute 
Bourgogne,  was  seized  upon  for  three 
days  by  "les  morts"  in  clouds  and 
darkness,  what  is  the  ultimate  result  of 
their  occupation?  Nothing.  When  the 
inhabitants  are  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes,  everything  resumes  its 
former  course.  No  one's  character  is 
permanently  altered  for  better  or  for 
worse;  and  the  only  tangible  outcome  of 
the  terrible  visitation  is  that  wonderful 
visions  are  attributed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  to  Pierre  Plastron,  who  had  re- 
mained behind  in  the  town  and  seen 
nothing— as  happy  a  flash  of  insight 
that  into  human  character  as  can  be 
found  in  all  Mrs.  Oliphant's  writings. 
We  heartily  agree  with  those  who  thinli 
"A  Beleaguered  City"  a  great  book. 
But  its  interest  lies  not  in  the  super- 
natural, but  in  the  human;  not  in  the 
doings  of  the  ghostly  invaders,  but  in 
the  conduct  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  they  drive  outside  the  walls. 
The  wife  and  the  mother  of  the  Maire 
are  admirably  characterized  and  dis- 
criminated. But  it  is  Martin  Dupin,  the 
Maire  himself  —  fussy,  consequential, 
half-sceptical,  half-credulous,  affection- 
ate, and  stubborn— who  dominates  the 
book,  and,  in  truth,  he  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  greatest  triumphs.  Once 
more,  too,  we  notice  the  astonishing 
ease,  accuracy,  and  skill  with  which  the 
"atmosphere"  of  life  in  a  French  provin- 
cial town  is  diffused  over  the  work. 

These,  then,  are  two  of  tae  main  quali- 
ties that  mark  Mrs.  Oliphant's  writings 
—the  sympathetic  and  masterly  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  the  vivid  presen- 
tation both  of  external  scenes  and  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  action  of 
her  personages  takes  place.  When  these 
excellences  co-exist— which  tliey  by  no 
means  always  do— little  room  is  left  for 
plot;  nor  Avas  plot  one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
strong  points.  Not  that  she  dealt  in 
wild  improbabilities,  or  inconceivable 


complications,  or  impossible  dlsentan- 
glements.  Tact  she  never  failed  in. 
We  can  picture  to  ourselves  how  a 
writer  of  coarser  fibre  and  more  vulgar 
instincts  would  have  revelled  in  marry- 
ing Mr.  Vincent  to  Lady  Western,  or 
how  one  of  a  more  sarcastic  and  fiery 
temperament  would  have  made  him 
abandon  in  disgust  the  errors  of  dissent 
and  embrace  "those  of"  the  Cliurch. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  knew  better  than  either. 
Thus  she  kept  well  within  the  bounds 
of  good  sense  and  accuracy,  and  paid 
her  readers  the  compliment  of  assum- 
ing that  their  intelligence  was  at  least 
not  below  the  average.  We  recollect  of 
chancing  once  in  a  country  inn  upon  a 
romance  from  the  pen  of  a  female  writer 
whose  popularity  with  the  lower  middle 
class  is  unbounded,  and  who,  unless  our 
memory  is  at  fault,  found  a  post-card 
from  a  veteran  statesman  to  be  the  step- 
ping-stone to  success  and  "fame."  The 
book  contained  an  account  of  a  Scottish 
criminal  trial,  in  which,  of  course,  the 
hero,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  was 
the  prisoner.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  of 
twelve;  the  jury  disagreed  in  their  ver- 
dict; and  the  prisoner  consequently 
came  up  for  a  second  trial  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Mrs.  Oliphant  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  such  a  tissue  of  inac- 
curacy. Her  law  may  not  be  always 
plain;  and  we  have  never  quite  made 
out  what  Mrs.  Lennox  wished  to  do 
with  Grace  in  "Margaret  Maitland," 
and  why  Grace's  guardian  let  her  do  it. 
But  there  are  no  glaring  or  outrageous 
blunders ;  and  it  says  much  for  her  accu- 
rate habit  of  mind  that  in  the  decade 
which  witnessed  the  decision  of  the 
Yelverton  case  she  wrote  a  novel  tuin- 
iug  on  the  law  of  marriage  in  whicli  no 
hole  can  apparently  be  picked:  a  task 
which  considerably  exceeded  the  pow- 
ers of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  reading  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  novels  one  does  not  stop  to 
think  of  the  fable.  One  may  sometimes 
look  back  and  admire  the  ingenuity 
which  brings  about  unexpected  com- 
binations of  the  pieces  on  the  board,  as 
in  "Phoebe,  Junior,"  where  the  least 
likely  thing  in  tlie  world  Avould  seem  to 
be  the  close  friendship  of  Tozer's  gi'and- 
daughter,  and  Mr.  Northcote,  the  dis- 
senting firebrand,  with  the  family  of  so 
excellent  a  churchman  as  Mr.  May.  But 
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in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  the  question  one 
aslvs  is  not,  What  will  the  next  conjunc- 
ture be?  but,  Given  a  certain  conjunc- 
ture, how  will  the  various  characters 
comport  themselves?  When  melo- 
drama is  introduced  it  is  ineffective:  the 
mysterious  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  tlie  one  blot 
on  "Salem  Chapel."  Probably  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  most  successful  attempt  in 
the  tragic  vein  is  "The  Minister's  Wife:" 
an  impressive  and  powerful  story,  for 
all  its  inordinate  length.  But,  after  all, 
what  lingers  in  the  memory  is  not  the 
hero,  or  the  heroine,  or  the  villain,  but 
the  talli  at  John  MacWhirter's  smiddy, 
or  the  dialogue  between  the  minister 
and  Mr.  Galbraith  when  the  "materials 
have  been  brought  in.  and  the  toddy  has 
been  brewed. 

The  crowning  grace  of  the  novelist  of 
manners  is  a  gift  of  humorous  observa- 
tion, and  it  is  one  of  which  the  Fates 
have  been  lavish  to  women.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  (in  her  children's  boolis).  Miss 
Austen,  Miss  Ferrier,  Miss  Catherine 
Sinclair,  and  George  Eliot— writers  of 
very  different  degrees  of  merit — dis- 
played it  in  rich  measure.  Even  Miss 
Bronte  had  a  little;  and  many  a  woman 
of  comparatively  mediocre  abilities  has 
written  delightful  novels  merely  by  giv- 
ing it  full  play.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  as  every 
reader  of  the  "Looker-on"  and  of  her 
reviews  in  "Maga"  knows,  possessed  it 
in  abundance,  and  it  brightens  all  her 
novels.  The  parish  minister's  wife  who 
"thought  it  became  her  to  show  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  East;"  the  view  of 
dissenting  Carlingford  that  a  grocer's 
lady  has  a  right  to  anything  her  parents 
can  afford,  but  that  it  would  never  do 
for  a  minister's  Avife  to  swell  herself  up 
and  try  and  ape  the  quality;  Mr.  Tozer's 
vigorous  pronouncement  that  clever 
young  men  ain't  the  sort  for  Salem  ("we 
want  them  as  is  steady-going  and  them 
as  is  consistent,  good  strong  opinions, 
and  none  o'  your  charity");  Miss 
Leonora's  "meek  air  of  self-contradic- 
tion" when  she  disclaimed  infallibility; 
Miss  Wodehouse's  "instinctive  disincli- 
nation to  admit  that  anybody  ever  had 
been  happy,"— these  are  but  a  few  sam- 
ples of  a  humor,  spontaneous,  refresh- 
ing, nnd  free  from  any  tincture  of 
malice. 


Differences  of  opinion  must  neces- 
sarily exist  as  to  which  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's novels  is  the  best,  and  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
any  one  who  awarded  the  palm  to 
"Margaret  Maitland."  Modelled  obvi- 
ously upon  Gait,  it  is  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary finish  and  maturity  for  a 
young  girl  to  have  produced.  The  very 
idiom  in  which  it  is  written  is  peculiarly 
attractive,  and  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  subject  and  scope  of  the  tale. 
No  genuine  Scot  can  surely  fail  to  be 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  her  pic- 
tures of  his  compatriots.  Her  Scottish 
servants—her  Marg'ts,  and  Baubles, 
and  RoUses— are  perliaps  a  little  con- 
ventional. What  Scottish  servant  in 
the  fiction  of  the  last  seventy  years  has 
not  owed  much  to  Andrew  Fairservice 
and  more  to  Caleb  Balderston?  But  all 
the  rest  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Scots  char- 
acters come  fresh  from  the  mint,  and 
bear  the  stamp  of  nature.  If  the  pres- 
ent generation  believes  all  it  is  told,  it 
must  be  at  a  loss  to  form  any  consistent 
conception  of  the  Caledonian  of  the 
humbler  classes.  According  to  one  set 
of  informants,  he  is  a  drivelling  senti- 
mentalist with  a  sob  ever  ready  to  be 
merged  in  an  ostentatious  cough 
("hoast,"  we  should  say,  or  "pech")  on 
the  shortest  notice.  According  to  an- 
other, his  normal  and  habitual  standard 
of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct  is  that 
of  a  hind  returning  from  a  hiring  mar- 
ket. Mrs.  Oliphant  falls  in  with  neither 
faction;  but  perhaps  her  pages  convey  a 
notion  of  her  fellow-countrymen  some- 
what nearer  the  truth.  Gait  and  Sir 
Walter,  at  least,  seem  to  be  on  her  side, 
which  ought  to  count  for  something. 
Those,  too,  who  are  ecclesiastically 
minded  may  note  that  the  feelings  of 
the  better  sort  of  Non-Intrusionists  at 
the  time  of  the  Disruption— the  old 
High-Church  sentiments  which  their 
descendants  have  bartered  for  the  bar- 
ren formulae  of  English  dissent— are 
portrayed  in  "Margaret  Maitland"  with 
a  power  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  high-flying  tub-thump- 
ers. 

With  all  respect  and  admiration  for 
"Margaret    Maitland,"    however,  our 
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own  view  is  tliat  Mis.  Olipliant  reached 
the  zeuith  of  her  art  in  the  Carliugford 
series.  What  judicious  selectiou  of  ma- 
terial! What  dexterity  of  handling! 
What  lightness  of  touch!  It  was  a 
happy  thought  to  group  the  characters 
round  Church  and  Chapel,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  of  which  division  the 
idiosyncrasies  are  most  happily  touched 
off;  Perhaps,  if  anything,  the  dissent- 
ers are  superior  in  execution.  Or  is  it 
only  that  they  are  a  little  more  amusing, 
and  afford  a  more  promising  subject  for 
humor  to  play  about?  Comparison 
with  Trollope  is,  of  course,  irresistibly 
suggested;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  in  "Barchester  Towers"  he  did 
not  reach  as  high  a  level  as  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  The  vast  mass  of  his  work, 
however,  seems  to  us  to  be  inferior  in 
quality  to  hers;  and  he  was  at  all  times 
apt  to  fall  into  a  hastiness  of  construc- 
tion, and  a  provoking  slovenliness  of 
diction,  to  which  at  her  busiest  she  was 
a  stranger.  The  future  social  historian, 
at  all  events,  will  find  much  matter  in 
the  "Chronicles  of  Carliugford"— will 
find,  indeed,  the  most  apt  and  trust- 
w^orthy  of  commentaries  on  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  favorite  texts.  It  is 
needless  to  run  over  the  familiar  char- 
acters who  fit  so  admirably  into  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole.  But  we  must  own  to 
an  exceptional  regard  and  liking  for  Mr. 
Tozer.  The  scene  at  the  meeting  in  the 
chapel  where  he  takes  up  the  cudgels 
for  Mr.  Vincent  is  one  not  easily  for- 
gotten. We  have  already  indicated  the 
opinion  that  "Miss  Marjoribanks"  is  un- 
rivalled as  a  study  of  female  character. 
"Salem  Chapel"  has  perhaps  more 
bloom  and  freshness,  yet  we  know  of  no 
substantial  ground  on  which  either 
should  be  preferred  to  "The  Perpetual 
Curate."  We  decline,  accordingly,  to 
draw  invidious  distinctions,  and  beg 
leave  to  bracket  the  three  at  the  very- 
top  of  the  first  class. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  nowadays  of  the 
"profession"  of  literature,  and  a  singu- 
lar enough  profession  it  must  be,  to 
judge  by  the  utterances  of  its  self-con- 
stituted  spokesmen.  To  blow  your  own 
trumpet,  to  brag  about  your  income;  to 
make  popular  applause  the  sole  and 
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final  testDf  literary  merit;  and  to  wliini- 
per  because  you  have  no  handle  to  your 
name,— that  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  "professional"  conduct— new  style. 
One  essential  item  we  had  inadver- 
tently omitted:  to  abuse  publishers  in  the 
most  insolent  and  vindictive  language. 
If  there  be  any  who  are  disgusted  with 
the  endless  round  of  self-advertisement 
and  vanity,  and  w^ho  hate  to  see  an  hon- 
orable calling  degraded  by  its  profess- 
ing champions,  let  them  turn  aside  and 
contemplate  the  career  of  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
They  will  there  find  an  illustration  of 
how  distinction  and  success  may  be  won 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  those  miser- 
able arts,  the  practice  of  which,  though 
infallibly  disastrous  to  the  finest  graces 
of  character,  appears  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  results 
achieved  by  her  genius— some  of  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  point  out,— are 
not  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  gifts  of 
humor,  sympathy,  tolerance,  penetra- 
tion, good  sense,  and  felicitous  expres- 
sion cannot  wholly  be  commanded  by 
human  effort.  But  he  who  enters  upon 
a  literary  life  with  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  a 
model  may  rest  assured  that  at  its  ter- 
mination self-respect  and  independence 
will  remain  unimpaired,  and  that  he  can 
leave  behind  him  the  legacy  of  an  un- 
tarnished name. 


IN  NATURE'S  WAGGISH  MOOD.i 

BY  PAUL  HEYSP:. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Harriet 
Lieber  Cohen. 

Part  VI. 

A  longing  that  was  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  and  would  not  be  denied 
was  consuming  the  little  knight;  it  was 
such  a  harmless  longing,  too,  only  the 
desire  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  song- 
bird of  the  garden— and  yet  he  dared 
not  divulge  it  to  his  friend  for  fear  of 
the  ridicule  which  the  confession  would 
bring  on  him.  His  eyes  had  rested  on  a 
charming  picture  for  the  past  few- 
evenings;  the  opening  of  the  little  gar- 
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den  gate,  the  passing  out  of  the  old 
lady  and  her  granddaughter,  and  their 
almost  immediate  disappearance 
around  the  nearest  corner.  The  picture 
inspired  a  hope.  A  few  questions  cau- 
tiously put  to  the  tailor's  wife  drew 
forth  the  information  that  the  young 
lady  was  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre 
and  that  she  and  her  grandmother 
went  often  unescorted,  as  their  part  of 
the  town  was  so  quiet  and  respectable. 
At  once  Hinze's  plan  was  formed. 

Late  the  following  afternoon  Magnus 
complained  of  a  frightful  toothache, 
and  begged  Hinze  to  leave  him  to  him- 
self; he  would  silence  the  nerve  with  a 
red-hot  wire  and  then  try  to  get  a  little 
sleep.  The  opportunity  had  come. 
Hinze  stationed  himself  at  his  recon- 
noitring post,  heard  the  garden  gate 
click,  and  saw  the  pair  go  out  arm  in 
arm.  Then  followed  an  hour  of  silent 
waiting,  but  as  soon  as  darkness  had 
fairly  settled  down  the  treble  voice 
might  have  been  heard  making  solici- 
tous inquiry,  through  the  trap-door,  as 
to  his  friend's  condition.  The  answer 
was  satisfactory;  the  operation  had 
been  successful  and  sleep  was  not  far 
off.  Then  preparations  began  in  good 
earnest.  The  very  thought  of  his  toilet 
created  a  tumult  in  his  mind.  Ilis  best 
clothes  were  brushed  and  inspected 
with  scrupulous  care,  his  hair  was 
parted  and  smoothed  with  all  the  nice 
attention  that  a  mother  bestows  on  her 
eldest-born  as  she  dresses  him  for  Sun- 
day school.  His  hat  was  tried  on  now 
in  one  position,  now  in  another,  and 
then  an  artistic  stroke  or  two  given  to 
the  soft  crown.  Finally  the  stick  was 
picked  up,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
down  the  stairs  flew  the  liitle  gentle- 
man, whistling  a  merry  tune  to  keep 
his  heart  up. 

Whatever  feverish  excitement  pos- 
sessed him  vanished  in  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  night.  He  kept  well  in  the 
shadow,  as  always,  and,  reaching  the 
theatre,  selected  the  quietest  corner  of 
the  steps  for  his  waiting-place.  Fully 
an  hour  he  sat  there;  the  minutes  were 
long,  he  was  growing  restless,  his 
pulses  throbbed.  He  compared  him- 
self to  a  wicked  knight  lying  in  am- 


bush to  carry  off  a  beautiful  princess— 
and  all  that  this  tiny  knight  meant  to 
carry  away  with  him  was  the  memory 
of  a  voice.  At  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  especially  if  they  were 
heavy  ones,  the  little  adventurer  would 
shrink  further  back  into  shadow 
and  pull  his  hat  lower  over  his  eyes; 
for  his  own  safety  he  cared  little,  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  much.  The 
night  was  mild  and  yet  he  felt  a  slight 
shudder  creep  over  him,  his  head 
swam,  and  he  had  to  make  an  effort  to 
retain  consciousness.  The  timely  open- 
ing of  the  theatre  doors  roused  him;  in 
a  moment  he  was  up  and  on  the  alert, 
every  trace  of  weakness  gone. 

A  friendly  heap  of  stones,  left  by 
some  workmen,  served  him  as  a  van- 
tage post;  standing  on  tiptoe  he  could 
overlook  the  entire  throng.  The  audi- 
ence dispersed  slowly,  but  finally  the 
object  of  his  quest  appeared,  her  foot- 
steps slow  and  measured,  as  she  led  the 
old  lady  carefully  down  the  steps  into 
the  street.  The  heap  of  stones  was 
promptly  abandoned,  and  the  knight- 
errant  strode  boldly  forth  behind  his 
lady-love  and  her  duenna,  so  close  be- 
hind that  he  could  hear  every  word  of 
their  conversation. 

And  the  voice — the  voice  that  he  had 
come  so  far  to  hear— was  soft  and  clear 
and  altogether  lovely.  There  was  a 
thrill  in  it  that  made  his  pulses  beat 
tumultuously,  it  penetrated  and 
warmed  his  very  being;  and  the  low 
laughter  fell  like  rich,  enchanting  mu- 
sic on  his  ear.  How  bright  she  was, 
how  gay  and  merry— a  very  child  in 
her  pleasure!  How  she  rattled  on 
about  the  play  with  involuntary  little 
bursts  of  laughter  at  her  recollections! 
But  as  it  struck  nine  she  grew  suddenly 
serious,  and  wondered  how  grand- 
father was  getting  on,  and  there  was  a 
self-reproachful  note  in  the  voice  at 
thought  of  grandfather's  solitude  and 
her  own  happy  selfish  pleasure.  Then 
she  quickened  her  step,  and  then  apol- 
ogized to  her  grandmother,  for  fear  she 
was  hurrying  her  too  much.  Presently 
she  paused  and  drew  back,  for  imme- 
diately in  front  of  her  a  man  with  a 
battered  high  hat,  coat  and  vest  wide 
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open,  and  a  torn  umbrella  over  his 
head,  came  staggering  down  the  street, 
humming  a  maudlin  air,  and  clutching 
at  trees  and  railings  for  support.  At 
sight  of  the  girl,  he  raised  his  hat  and 
with  a  brutal  laugh  and  oath  cried  out: 
"So  you've  come,  have  you,  darling? 
Where  have  you  been  all  the  time, 
while  I— cursed  hole— they  drugged  the 
drink— but  that's  nothing.  I'm  all 
right.  We'll  dance  the  night  through. 
Send  the  old  witch  home;  we  don't 
want  her— come— gi'  me  your  hand. 
What,  little  one!  Don't  you  know  me? 
Don't  you  know  " 

He  stepped  closer  and  again  stretched 
out  a  clumsy  hand  toward  the  girl  who 
had  placed  herself  directly  in  front  of 
her  grandmother  and,  in  spite  of  her 
mortal  terror,  gazed  straight  into  the 
drunken  man's  eyes. 

"Please  let  me  pass,"  she  said  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "You  are  mistaken; 
they  are  expecting  us  at  home." 

Then  came  a  fresh  outburst  of  oaths 
from  the  drunken  brute,  while  the  old 
lady  besought  the  girl  to  make  good  her 
escape. 

"Be  off!"  cried  a  thin,  boyish  voice  at 
the  girl's  side.  "Can't  you  see  that  you 
are  disturbing  the  ladies?  Do  you  hear 
me?  Clear  out  this  minute  or  " 

The  drunkard  started  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead.  The  girl  turned 
to  see  where  the  voice  came  from,  and 
beheld  a  childish  figure  close  at  her 
side. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  miss,"  said  the 
owner  of  the  boyish  voice  as  he  doffed 
his  hat  and  stood,  brandishing  his  stick, 
between  her  and  the  object  of  her  fear. 
"He  will  not  hurt  you.  He  has  made 
a  mistake  in  the  person  and  no  doubt 
is  sorry  for  it  now.   Come  with  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  though  to 
assist  her  in  passing  but  he  had  reck- 
oned without  his  host,  for  the  wretch, 
recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  stood 
with  a  leer  on  his  face,  holding  his  um- 
brella directly  across  the  way  and  ef- 
fectually preventing  further  progress. 

"What's  come  into  your  head,  little 
boy?"  he  cried.  "Do  you  want  to  teach 
grown  up  people  manners?  Make  your- 
self scarce,  or  I'll  spear  you  with  my 


umbrella  as  I  would  a  frog.  But  my 
girl  here  " 

His  speech  remained  unfinished  for  at 
the  last  word  his  umbrella  was  dashed 
violently  from  his  hand  and  thrown 
upon  the  sidewalk.  "Ha,  ha,  you  little 
devil,"  he  cried  thickly,  his  red  face 
growing  redder  still  with  anger.  "Is 
that  what  you're  up  to?  You  want  to 
have  a  round  of  fisticuffs  with  me,  do 
you?  By  G  you  shall  have  it." 

He  seized  the  child,  as  he  supposed 
him,  lifted  him  high  in  air,  shook  him, 
and  then  flung  him  with  drunken  fury 
against  the  nearest  house.  From  the 
little  defender  came  a  low  groan,  the 
girl  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  the  old 
woman  screamed  for  help,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  spot  was  filled  with 
the  idle  and  curious.  The  situation 
was  clear  at  a  glance  and  summary 
justice  would  have  been  dealt  the  mis- 
creant had  not  he  suddenly  sobered, 
struck  right  and  left  with  such  well- 
aimed  blows  that  the  half-hearted 
crowd  shrunk  back  and  allowed  him  to 
escape. 

In  their  indignation  at  the  assailant 
the  crowd  had  forgotten  his  victim;  not 
so  the  girl  who,  half  blinded  by  her 
tears,  knelt  by  the  unconscious  little 
figure  and  staunched  the  blood  that  w^as 
flowing  fast  from  a  wound  in  his 
breast.  Lamps  were  brought  from  the 
nearest  house;  the  crowd  now  pressed 
more  closely  about  the  dwarf  and  ex- 
clamations of  pity  were  heard  on  every 
side.  A  policeman  at  last  wedged  his 
way  through  the  mass,  recognized 
Hinze  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to 
his  lodgings  at  once.  By  this  time  the 
girl  had  lifted  the  little  body  in  her 
arms,  and,  at  the  officer's  orders, 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
from  her;  it  might  pain  him  to  change 
his  position  and  he  seemed  to  be 
breathing  more  easily.  So,  followed  by 
many  of  the  curious,  she  tenderly  bore 
her  brave  defender  to  his  house,  and 
prayed  God  she  might  not  be  taking 
him  home  to  die. 

Why  did  not  Theodore  come?  Mag- 
nus, now  that  the  storm  of  pain  was 
spent,  lay  exhausted  on  his  bed,  won- 
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deriiig  why  lie  did  not  hear  the  little 
footsteps  overhead,  why  everything 
was  so  strangely  still.  Perhaps  Theo- 
dore, for  fear  of  disturbing  him,  was 
walking  about  in  his  stocliing-feet,  but 
that  explanation  was  not  a  satisfactory 
one  and  try  as  he  would  he  could  not 
sleep. 

Presently  there  was  the  sound  of 
footsteps  in  the  street,  then  a  noise  in 
the  house.  Magnus  jumped  up.  A  sud- 
den fear  drove  him  up  the  ladder;  he 
pushed  open  the  trap- door  and  stepped 
into  the  room.  "Theodore,"  he  cried, 
"have  you  gone  to  bed?"  No  answer. 
He  groped  his  way  to  the  table, 
lit  the  lantern  and  held  it  aloft.  There 
w^as  no  one  in  the  room.  Where  could 
Hinze  be  at  such  an  hour?  He  would 
go  and  ask  the  people  in  the  house. 
The  thought  had  scarcely  shaped  itself 
w^hen  there  was  a  sound  of  voices  on 
the  stairs,  the  door  was  pushed  open 
and  into  the  room  came  Theodore's 
"little  lady,"  in  her  arms  Theodore  him- 
self. The  grandmother,  the  tailor's 
wife  and  the  other  lodgers  of  the  house 
followed  close  behind  her. 

No  one  noticed  the  towering  figure 
against  the  w^all,  staring  wildly,  un- 
able to  utter  a  word.  The  girl  laid  her 
helpless  burden  gently  on  the  bed,  and 
sank  on  her  knees  at  its  side.  Only 
the  low^  wailing  of  the  tailor's  wife  and 
tne  whispered  questions  and  answers 
of  the  other  women  disturbed  the  still- 
ness of  the  room.  Again  the  door 
opened,  very  softly  this  time,  and  a 
doctor  entered  the  chamber.  He  lis- 
tened to  an  account  of  the  accident, 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  lit- 
tle patient,  chafed  the  temples  and  ad- 
ministered some  restoratives  that  were 
at  hand.  "He  lives!"  cried  the  tailor's 
wife,  her  tears  bursting  out  afresh. 
The  dwarf  opened  his  eyes;  they  roved 
wearily  over  the  faces  clustered  about 
the  bed,  then  fell  on  the  pale,  anxious 
countenance  of  the  young  girl  at  his 
side.  A  faint  smile  settled  on  the  pain- 
drawn  lips;  a  color  rose  to  the  blanched 
cheeks.  "Ah!"  he  sighed,  and  in  his 
sigh  there  was  bliss  so  true,  so  rare, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  heaven's  light 
were  flooding  the  little  soul.     He  felt 


for  one  of  his  lady's  hands,  took  it  and 
feebly  carried  it  to  his  lips,  murmuring 
unintelligible  words  the  while.  Then 
the  little  face  grew  stern,  the  girl's 
hand  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  a 
growing  anxiety  crept  into  his  eyes  as 
though  he  were  seeking  for  some  one 
he  could  not  find.  "Christopher!"  he 
murmured  faintly.  With  a  hoarse  cry 
of  despair  the  giant  staggered  forward 
and  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  girl. 
The  tiny  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm; 
once  more  a  smile  hovered  over  the 
bloodless  lips,  then  the  head  was 
turned  to  the  w^all,  the  hand  slipped 
nervelessly  down,  and  the  little  flame 
of  life  was  spent. 

The  white-faced  girl  w^as  led  from 
the  chamber,  curiosity  seekers  stole  out 
one  by  one,  the  tailor  gazed  blankly 
about  the  room  wondering  what  he 
must  do  next,  while  his  wife  wept 
quietly.  At  last  she  dried  her  eyes 
with  the  back  of  her  hand,  touched 
Magnus  gently  on  the  arm  and  asked 
if  he  would  not  go  down  to  his  room; 
she  would  remain  with  the  body  for 
the  night.  Her  only  answer  was  an 
impatient  shake  of  the  head.  Could 
she  bring  him  anything?  Did  he  want 
a  lamp?  Her  husband,  whose  sensibil- 
ities were  perhaps  more  finely  attuned 
than  his  wife's,  led  her  away  and  Mag- 
nus was  left  alone.  The  dark  lantern 
cast  but  a  dim  light  about  the  room, 
the  canary,  who  had  begun  singing  his 
bravest  when  lights  were  high  and 
voices  many,  was  once  more  silent; 
doors  were  closed  and  a  hush  fell  over 
the  rudely  awakened  household.  Mag- 
nus did  not  stir.  More  than  once  the 
tailor's  wife  crept  to  the  door  and 
peeped  through  the  keyhole;  always  in 
the  same  position  was  the  little  figure 
on  the  bed,  always  in  the  same  position 
the  gigantic  form  at  the  bedside.  The 
candle  fiickered  and  went  out;  the 
room  was  left  in  darkness,  and  the 
w^eeping  woman  could  no  longer  see 
within. 

When,  next  morning,  she  noiselessly 
entered  the  attic,  Magnus  gazed  at  her 
ominously  with  his  bloodshot  eyes,  as 
though  questioning  her  right  to  set  foot 
in  the  consecrated  room.  Undaunted 
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by  this  ninto  repulse  she  declared  that 
the  body  must  be  dressed,  and  Magnus 
must  leave  the  chamber,  for  the  coflin 
was  already  ordered.  No  other  hands 
than  hers  should  touch  the  dear  body, 
this  she  swore;  Mr.  Magnus  knew  what 
store  she  set  by  Mr,  Hinze,  had  he  been 
her  own  child  she  could  not  have  cared 
for  him  more.  But  Mr,  Magnus  must 
not  see  the  preparations;  it  would  be 
too  much  for  him.  She  would  call  him 
when  all  was  ready. 

The  stricken  man  looked  at  her  as 
though  she  w^ere  speaking  to  him  from 
some  immeasurable  distance.  Finally 
he  roused  himself,  felt  his  way  to  the 
trap-door  and  went  slowly  and  pain- 
fully down  the  steps.  Once  below  he 
fell  on  his  bed  like  a  tree  that  has 
finally  given  w^ay  to  its  own  weight.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  leaden  sleep  closed  his 
eyes. 

The  morning  passed,  and  it  was  after- 
noon before  waking  brought  back  the 
mourner  to  his  misery.  There  seemed 
a  mountain  weight  on  his  chest;  he 
could  not  catch  his  breath,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  wildly  about  him  in  the 
effort  to  breathe,  he  woke  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  sun-flooded  room.  His 
mind  was  slow  to  act.  Was  this  real, 
this  terrible  thing  that  was  gradually 
unfolding  itself?  Was  it  real  or  was  it 
but  a  vision  of  the  night?  He  jumped 
from  his  bed  and  rushed  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  to  listen.  Yes,  there  were 
voices  overhead,  and  footsteps.  He 
sprang  up  the  ladder,  pushed  open  the 
door  and  stood  gazing,  his  tumbled  hair 
in  wild  disorder  at  the  scene  before 
him— at  the  pine  coffin  with  its  white 
ornaments,  the  wreaths  and  flowers  on 
the  floor,  the  women  grouped  about  the 
body  of  his  friend,  listening  Avith  tears 
and  moans  of  pity  to  the  tailor's  wife, 
as  she  recounted  the  details  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

Like  a  swarm  of  sparrows  at  sight  of 
an  owl,  the  women  fled  from  the  start- 
ling apparition.  The  room  was  cleared 
in  an  instant.  Magnus  stepped  u]) 
within,  crossed  to  the  door  and  bolted 
it.  How  long  had  the  dear  body,  so  de- 
fenceless in  death,  been  subjected  to 
the  prying  gaze    of    morbid  curiosity 


from  which  the  living  soul  had  so 
shrunk?  There  should  be  no  more  of 
this  sacrilege.  He  stepped  to  the  coffin, 
took  the  cross  from  the  folded  hands, 
substituted  in  its  stead  the  wandcr.stdb, 
and  laid  the  lantern  close  to  the  dead 
man's  side.  Perfect  peace  rested  on 
the  little  face;  peace  and  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  not  a  trace  of  pain  or  sorrow; 
and  yet  the  peace  was  not  that  which 
broods  over  innocent  childhood,  rather 
that  which  wraps  the  conqueror  about; 
and  the  wreath  of  flowers  above  the 
head  was  as  the  w^reath  which  rests 
fittingly  on  the  brow  of  the  knight 
sans  peur  et  s(ms  reprochc. 

At  the  stroke  of  twelve  that  night, 
Magnus  closed  the  coffin,  screwed  fast 
the  lid,  made  the  little  Turkish  dress- 
ing gown  and  fez  into  a  bundle  which 
he  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  shouldering 
the  casket  passed  softly  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  night. 

The  following  morning  the  chief  of 
police  was  summoned  from  the  half 
hour's  leisure  he  permitted  himself 
with  his  newspaper  by  two  urgent 
calls.  The  first  visitor  was  the  tailor's 
wife  who,  greatly  agitated,  told  of  the 
death  in  her  house  of  a  lodger,  Mr. 
Theodore  Hinze,  of  the  disappearance 
during  the  night  of  body,  coffin  and  all, 
and  of  the  presumably  simultaneous 
disappearance  of  another  lodger,  a  Mr. 
Christopher  Magnus.  Hov  conclusion 
was  that  Mr.  Magnus  had  committed 
the  robbery.  The  woman's  prompt 
discharge  of  her  duty  in  thus  giving 
immediate  notice  of  the  circumstance 
seemed  to  afford  her  no  little  relief. 

On  her  heels  entered  a  forester  with 
the  information  that  shortly  after  mid- 
night he  was  in  the  fir  forest  beyond 
the  town,  and  there  saw  on  one  of  the 
by-paths,  a  frightful  spectre  of  more 
than  common  height  who  carried  some- 
thing on  his  left  shoulder.  This  he  dis- 
covered on  closer  approach  to  be  a 
child's  coffin.  He  had  feared  to  accost 
the  terrible  phantom,  but  had  followed 
close  behind  him,  and.  In  the  light  af- 
forded by  an  opening  in  the  woods,  dis- 
covered that  it  was  no  ghost  but  a  tre- 
mendously tall  man  whose  eyes  were 
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streaming  tears  and  who  carried  the 
burden  on  his  shoulder  as  though  it 
were  a  casket  containing  the  most  pre- 
cious jewels.  At  the  end  of  the  forest 
he  had  not  ventured  to  follow  further, 
but  he  had  plainly  seen  the  giant  enter 
a  deserted  building  by  the  river  and 
close  the  door  behind  him. 

Investigation  was  begun  at  once.  The 
chief  of  police  conducted  the  search  in 
person.  On  reaching  the  abandoned 
dwelling  the  excellent  official,  whose 
warm  heart  had  led  him  to  maintain  an 
exceptional  attitude  toward  these  ex- 
ceptional men,  knocked  gently  at  the 
locked  door  and  begged  the  prisoner  to 
come  out.  No  answer  came  to  the  cour- 
teous summons,  not  the  faintest  sound 
to  show  that  there  was  life  in  the  ill- 
fated  place.  Then  Magnus's  old  friend, 
the  farmer,  offered  his  advice.  There 
was  no  doing  anything  with  big  Chris- 
topher, he  said,  when  he  was  in  one  of 
his  ugly  moods;  at  such  times  he  was 
as  hard  to  get  at  as  a  badger  in  his 
burrow;  but  those  moods  did  not  last 
long  with  him— he  was  as  a  rule  of  a 
very  good  disposition— and  probably  by 
to-morrow  morning  he  would  open  the 
door  of  his  own  accord;  even  though  he 
were  provided  with  food  he  had  no  way 
of  getting  water  and  it  would  be  fool- 
ish to  batter  down  the  door,  for  thirst 
would  soon  drive  him  out  of  his  hole  if 
nothing  else  would.  The  best  thing 
the  police  could  do  would  be  to  go 
home  and  leave  the  place  guarded  so 
that  the  poor  fellow  could  not  steal  ofi^ 
by  means  of  his  boat  on  the  river. 

The  guard  was  stationed  all  in  vain. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  elude  the 
watch;  no  signs  of  life  disturbed  the 
stillness  of  the  gloomy  fastness,  though 
many  times  a  day  the  self-made  pris- 
oner was  commanded  to  come  out  and 
give  himself  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  day  the  police  officer  determined 
that  his  authority  should  no  longer  be 
defied.  He  ordered  the  door  to  be 
opened  and  threatened  to  break  it 
down  if  his  order  was  not  immediately 
respected.  His  words  might  as  well 
have  been  addressed  to  the  air.  A  few 
sturdy  blows  of  an  axe,  and  daylight 
penetrated  the  darksome  room  whose 


roof-windows  had  been  fast  closed. 
The  sunshine  fell  full  on  the  gigantic 
form  seated  on  the  ground,  his  back 
against  the  hearth,  his  mighty  head 
sunk  over  his  breast.  On  the  bench  op- 
posite him  lay  the  Turkish  dressing 
gown  and  the  little  fez,  of  the  coflSn 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  The 
peasant  pushed  his  way  through  the 
awe-struck  men  and,  touching  the  offi- 
cer on  the  arm,  pointed  to  some  freshly 
upturned  earth  near  the  hearth  in  from, 
of  the  motionless  shape.  The  officer 
nodded,  stepped  up  to  the  quiet  form, 
I'laced  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  and 
called  "Magnus  by  name.  The  move- 
ment caused  the  form  to  fall  forward. 
The  soul  had  long  taken  flight  but  the 
lifeless  body  sank  heavily  down  on  the 
little  mound  it  had  so  lovingly  guard<jd 
for  six  days  and  nights. 

[the  end.] 


From  The  Quarterly  Keview. 
TWO  AMERICAN  WOMEN.i 

The  story  of  the  colonization  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  War  of  Independence  is 
one  with  which  English  readers  are 
familiar.  Yet  hackneyed  though  it  is, 
the  books  which  we  have  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article  show  that  it  is  still 
capable  of  fresh  treatment.  In  each  of 
the  volumes  devoted  to  "Women  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Times,"  and 
especially  in  "Margaret  Winthrop"  and 
"Eliza  Pinckney,"  we  have  pictures  of 
Ameilcan  life,  not  as  it  was  lived  by 
explorers,  statesmen,  or  soldiers,  but  as 
it  was  lived  by  women.    The  back- 

1  1.  Margaret  Winthrop  ( wife  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts).  By  Alice 
Morse  Earle.   London  and  New  York,  1896. 

2  Eliza  Pinckney  (wife  of  Chief  Justice  Pinck 
ney).  By  Harriott  Horry-Ravenel.  London  and 
New  York,  1896. 

3.  Mercy  Otis  Warren  (sister  of  James  Otis). 
By  Alice  Brown.   London  and  New  York,  1896. 

4.  Dorothy  Payne  Madison  ( wife  of  James 
Madison).  By  Maude  Wilder  Goodwin.  London 
and  New  York,  1896. 

5.  Martha  Washington  (wife  of  George  Wash- 
ington). By  Anne  ITollingsworth  Wharton. 
New  York,  1897. 
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ground  to  each  portrait  is  rather  social 
and  domestic  than  political  and  public. 
English  Puritans  of  sturdy  build  and  de- 
termined character,  who  left  the  Old 
World  for  the  New  at  the  bidding  of 
their  consciences,  cared  little  for  hard- 
ships as  compared  with  freedom  and  ad- 
venture. But  for  a  woman  like  Mar- 
garet Winthrop  the  change  from  an  ag- 
ricultural county  in  England  to  Massa- 
chusetts,—a  narrow  strip  of  country 
hemmed  in  between  the  ocean  and  the 
forest,— meant  far  more  and  cost  a 
greater  effort.  The  biography  of  Eliza 
Pincliney,  again,  presents  a  picture  of 
woman's  life  in  a  typical  slave  state  in 
the  eighteenth  C'entu4;y,  and  shows  how 
a  South  Carolinian  gentlewoman 
worked  and  lived  among  her  negroes  in 
the  same  benevolent,  beneficent  spirit 
in  which  the  best  of  her  English  con- 
temporaries played  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful  to  their  manorial  dependents. 

The  five  volumes  cover  the  period 
from  1631  to  1849,  from  the  date  of 
Margaret  Winthrop's  landing  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  that  of  the  death  of  Dolly 
Madison.  But  the  two  biographies  to 
which  we  shall  confine  our  attention  are 
those  which  best  illustrate  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  series.  They  are 
the  most  feminine,  and  the  least  polit- 
ical in  plan  and  detail.  They  not  only 
span  the  period  from  colonization  to 
independence,  but  they  also  bring  out  in 
the  clearest  fashion,  by  contrast  or  com- 
parison, the  different  characteristics  of 
the  two  great  groups  of  colonies,  and 
thus  exemplify  the  force  of  that  patri- 
otic ardor  which  could  alone  have  fused 
such  opposite  elements  into  one  national 
whole. 

In  1618,  John  Winthrop,  eldest  son  of 
Adam  Winthrop,  of  Groton  Manor,  near 
Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  widower,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county,  and  a  prosperous  Lon- 
don lawyer,  having  chambers  in  Tem- 
ple Lane,  "near  the  Cloyster."  He 
was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  typical  puritan.  The  materials  out 
of  which  his  character  were  built 
were  of  the  massive  kind  that  pro- 
duces dignity,  stability,  and  simplicity. 
He  had  little  of  the  brilliance  of  intel- 


lect, or  the  quick-witted  activity  of 
mind,  which  distinguished  the  genera- 
tion of  men  that  was  now  passing  away. 
He  shows  none  of  the  geniality,  the  ex- 
pansiveness,  the  rich  sympathy,  the 
effervescence  of  the  Elizabethan  tem- 
perament. But  he  was  a  man  of  solid 
worth,  cautious  of  speech,  just  in  all  his 
dealings,  temperate  and  frugal  to  aus- 
terity in  his  life.  His  grave  and 
weighty  endowments  at  once  com- 
manded respect  and  ensured  sobriety  of 
judgment.  Self -restrained  and  self-re- 
liant, he  had  that  firmness  and  fortitude 
of  mind  which  withstood  difliculty  and 
peril,  like  a  rock  against  a  tempestuous 
sea.  Men  of  this  stamp  were  needed  to 
found  a  New  England.  The  more  bril- 
liant Elizabethans  were  bold  explorers 
of  Eldorados,  and  daring  freebooters  on 
the  Spanish  main;  but  they  had  not  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  could  alone 
create  permanent  colonies.  Some 
higher  object  than  greed  of  lucre,  some 
more  sustaining  motive  than  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  were  needed  before  men 
could  grapple  with  nature  in  that  death- 
struggle  in  which  the  early  colonists 
were  compelled  to  engage. 

Underneath  this  massive  strength  of 
character,  there  ran,  as  with  most 
strong  men,  a  deep  vein  of  tenderness. 
John  Winthrop  proved  himself  to  be  a 
loving  husband  and  a  kind  father. 
Though  his  love-letters  are  couched  in 
Scriptural  phraseology,  he  was  also  an 
ardent  wooer.  The  following  passage 
carries  us  back  in  its  language  to  the 
days  when  the  Puritan  was  a  "man  of 
one  book,  and  that  book  the  Bible." 
Yet  in  thought  and  feeling,  beneath  the 
borrowed  phrases,  there  burns  the 
steady  flame  of  real  passion,  which, 
alike  in  love  or  war,  made  the  language 
of  the  Scripture  no  figures  of  speech, 
but  words  from  the  heart:— 

And  now,  my  sweet  Love,  lett  me  a 
whyle  solace  my  selfe  in  the  remembrance 
of  our  love,  of  w^h  this  springe  tyme  of  ac- 
quaintance can  putt  forthe  as  yet  no  more 
but  the  leaves  and  blossomes,  whilest  the 
fruit  lyes  wrapped  up  in  the  tender  budd  of 
hope;  a  little  more  patience  will  disclose 
this  good  fruit,  &  bringe  it  to  some  ma- 
turitye:  lot  it  be  or  care  &  labour  to  pre- 
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serve  these  bopef ull  biidds  from  the  beasts 
of  the  fielde,  aud  from  frosts  &  other  in- 
juryes  of  the  ayre,  least  o^  fruit  fall  off  ere 
it  be  ripe,  or  lose  ought  in  the  beautye  & 
pleasantnesse  of  it  ...  Or  trees  are 
planted  in  a  fruitfull  soyle:  the  grounde, 
&  patterne  of  or  love,  is  no  other  but  that 
between  Christe  and  his  dear  spouse,  of 
whom  she  speaks  as  she  finds  him,  My  Wel- 
beloved  is  mine  &  I  am  his;  Love,  was 
their  banqueting-house,  love  was  their 
wine,  love  was  their  ensigne;  (Cant;  2) 
love  was  his  invitinges,  love  was  hir  faynt- 
inges;  love  was  his  apples,  love  was  hir 
comforts;  love  was  his  embracings,  love 
was  hir  refreshinge:  love  made  him  see 
hir,  love  made  hir  seeke  him;  (Jer;  2.  2. 
Ezek;  1(>)  love  made  him  wedd  her,  love 
made  hir  follow  him;  love  made  him  hir 
saviour,  love  makes  hir  his  servant  (Jo; 
3.  16  Deut;  10.  12). 

Love  bred  or  fellowshippe,  let  love  con- 
tinue it,  &  love  shall  increase  it,  until 
deathe  dissolve  it.  The  prime  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  love;  (Gal;  5.  22)  truethe  of  Spirit 
&  true  love;  abound  wth  the  spirit  & 
abounde  wth  love;  continue  in  the  spirit  & 
continue  in  love;  Christ  in  his  love  so  fill  or 
hearts  wtb  holy  hunger  and  true  appetite, 
to  eate  &  drinke  wth  him  &  of  him  in  this 
his  sweet  Love  feast  wch  we  are  now  pre- 
paring unto,  that  when  or  love  feast  shall 
come,  Christ  Jesus  himselfe  may  come  in 
unto  us,  &  suppe  wth  us,  and  we  wth  him; 
so  shall  we  be  merrye  indeed. 

The  womau,  to  whom  this  letter  was 
written  in  1618,  was  Margaret  Tindal, 
then  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Tindal,  one  of  the 
Masters  in  Chancery,  who,  tw^o  years 
before,  had  been  shot  dead  with  a 
"dagge"  by  a  disappointed  litigant.  In 
1618  she  married  as  his  third  wife  John 
Winthrop.  The  marriage  was  discour- 
aged by  her  relations;  but  she  remained 
firm,  and  was  reAvarded  in  the  complete 
happiness  of  their  wedded  life.  She 
provetl  a  true  mother  to  her  four  step- 
children, as  well  as  to  her  owm  sons  and 
daughter. 

No  portrait  of  Margaret  Winthrop  ex- 
ists. But  to  her  husband's  eyes,  at  any 
rate,  she  was  a  woman  of  great  personal 
attraction.  Years  after  they  were  mar- 
ried, he  speaks  of  his  longing  to  see 
again  that  "sweet  face— that  lovely 
countenance  I  have  so  much  delighted 
in  and  beheld  with  so  great  content." 
Her   character,    on    the   other  band, 


stands  out  clearly  enough  in  her  letters 
and  her  actions.  We  see  her  in  religious 
matters  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  her  hus- 
band, intent  upon  her  household  duties, 
careful  of  his  creature  comforts,  send- 
ing him  to  his  London  chambers  the 
simple  products  of  her  country  farm, 
obedient  to  bis  wishes  even  in  matters 
of  dress,  and,  for  his  sake,  giving  up 
"the  ornaments  which  for  Virgins  and 
Knights  Daughters,  &c.,  may  be  comely 
and-tolTerable  wch  yet  in  soe  great  a 
change  as  thine  is  may  well  admitt  a 
change  also."  Yet  though  thus  submis- 
sive to  her  husband's  wishes,  Margaret 
Winthrop  was  a  woman  of  high  mettle 
and  undaunted  courage.  Her  fearless- 
ness in  greater  matters  was  all  the  more 
admirable,  because,  in  smaller  things, 
she  was  not  above  a  woman's  tremors. 
Her  husband's  work  compelled  him  to 
live  in  London,  while  she  remained  in 
Suffolk,  counting  the  days  for  his  return 
at  the  end  of  the  law  terms.  The  sep- 
aration was  irksome  to  both,  and  John 
Winthrop  proposed  to  take  a  house  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 

I  must  [writes  his  wife]  aledge  one 
thinge,  that  1  feare  in  your  comiuge  to  and 
fro,  lest  if  you  should  be  ventrus  upon  the 
water,  if  your  passage  be  by  water  w^h  1 
know  not,  it  may  be  dangerous  for  you  in 
the  winter  time,  the  wether  beinge  colde 
and  the  waters  perilous.  And  so  I  shoulde 
be  in  continuall  feare  of  you  lest  you 
should  take  any  hurt.  The  Lord  [she 
continues]  in  mercy  upholde  us  and 
strenkthen  us  by  his  holy  spirit.  I  cannot 
but  with  greefe  beare  yor  longe  abscence, 
but  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  time 
we  shall  be  so  long  asunder,  doeth 
sumwhat  stay  and  comfort  me. 

Yet  this  woman,  thus  submissive  to 
her  husband's  wishes  and  timorous  for 
bis  safety  in  crossing  the  Thames,  did 
not  shrink  from  encouraging  him,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  conscience,  to  face  the 
perils  of  the  voyage  to  America,  or  from 
herself  following  him  to  their  home  in 
the  New  World.  Well  might  Winthrop 
speak  of  her  in  his  journal  as  "a  helpe 
and  encouragement  to  her  husband  in 
his  duties,  wherein  soe  many  wives  are 
so  great  a  hindrance  to  their's." 

To  a  man  like  Winthrop  the  times,  in 
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spite  of  his  doinestic  liappiness,  were 
evil. 

This  Land  [he  saj's]  groAvos  weary  of 
hor  Inhabitants.  .  .  .  All  artes  & 
Trades  are  carried  in  tliat  deceiptfnll  and 
unrighteous  course,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  good  &  righteous  man  to  maine- 
tayne  his  charge  and  Hue  comfortablie  in 
any  of  them.  The  ffountaines  of  Learning 
&  Religion  are  corrupted. 

His  thoughts  began  to  turn  with  long- 
ing towards  the  New  World.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1629,  the  offer  came  to  him  from 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  to  go 
out  as  governor.  He  did  not  hesitate. 
His  mind  was  made  up  at  once.  In 
March,  1630,  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
wife,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Ar- 
bella,  bound  for  New  England.  With 
him  sailed  his  two  youngest  sons. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year  he 
had  written  to  his  wife,  preparing  her 
for  their  separation.  Margaret  Win- 
throp's  answer  shows  the  mettle  of 
which  she  was  made. 

I  knowe  not  how  to  expresse  my  love  to 
thee  or  my  desires  of  thy  wished  welfare, 
but  my  heart  is  well  knowne  to  thee,  which 
will  make  relation  of  my  affections  though 
they  be  smalle  in  appearance;  my  thoughts 
are  more  on  our  great  change  and  altera- 
tion of  our  course  heare,  which  I  beseech 
the  Lord  to  bless  us  in  &  my  good  Hus- 
band cheare  up  thy  hart  in  the  expecta- 
cion  of  God's  goodnesse  to  us,  and  let 
nothing  dismay  and  discourage  thee;  if  the 
Lord  be  with  us  who  can  be  against  us; 
my  grefe  is  the  feare  of  staying  behind 
thee,  but  I  must  leave  all  to  the  good 
Providence  of  God. 

A  few  days  were  spent  together,  and 
then  husband  and  wife  were  parted,  he 
to  face  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  she 
to  endure  the  harder  trial  of  waiting  in 
suspense. 

On  board  the  Arbella  riding  at 
Cowes,  Winthrop,  on  March  28,  1630, 
writes  a  last  letter  after  the  parting 
was  over. 

And  now  [he  says]  my  sweet  soul, 
I  must  once  again  take  my  last  farewell  of 
thee  in  Old  England.  It  goeth  very  near 
to  ray  heart  to  leave  thee;  but  I  know  to 
whom  I  have  committed  thee  even  to  Him, 
who  loves  thee  better  than  any  husband 


can;  who  hath  taken  account  of  the  hairs 
of  thy  head,  and  puts  all  thy  tears  in  his 
bottle:  who  can  and  (if  it  be  for  his  glory) 
will  bring  us  together  again  with  peace 
antl  comfort.  Oh,  how  it  refresheth  my 
heart  to  think  that  I  shall  yet  again  see 
thy  sweet  face  in  the  laud  of  the  living!— 
that  lovely  countenance  that  I  have  so 
much  delighted  in,  and  beheld  with  so 
great  content.  .   .  . 

Mondays  and  Fridays  at  five  of  the 
clock  at  night,  we  shall  meet  in  spirit  till 
we  meet  in  person.  Yet  if  all  these  hopes 
should  fail,  blessed  be  our  God,  that  we 
are  assured  we  shall  meet  one  day,  if  not 
as  husband  and  wife,  yet  in  a  better  condi- 
tion.. Let  that  stay  and  comfort  thine 
heart.  Neither  can  the  sea  drown  thy 
husband,  nor  enemies  destroy  nor  any 
adversity  deprive  thee  of  thy  husband 
or  children.  Therefore  I  will  only  take 
thee  now  and  my  sweet  children  in  mine 
arms,  and  kiss  and  embrace  you  all,  and 
so  leave  you  with  God.  Farewell,  fare- 
well. I  bless  you  all  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

Seventy-six  days  later  Winthrop 
landed  in  New  England.  He  found  the 
colony  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  win- 
ter had  been  severe  and  prolonged.  Ill- 
fed,  badly  lodged,  and  scantily  clothed, 
many  of  the  colonists  had  died.  The 
survivors  were  "weak  and  sick,"  and 
their  provisions  were  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted. Winthrop's  first  care  was  to 
send  back  the  Lyon  for  fresh  supplies; 
his  next,  to  house  and  shelter  the  new 
settlers,  while  yet  the  summer  lasted. 
Winter  was  soon  upon  them.  Pierced 
to  the  bone  by  the  fierce  east  winds,  and 
chilled  to  the  marrow  by  frosts  and 
snow,  the  colonists  died  by  the  score. 
Hemmed  in  between  the  ocean  and  the 
gloomy  forests,  they  kept  starvation  at 
bay  by  gathering  clams  and  mussels 
from  the  frozen  shore,  or  collecting 
ground-nuts  and  acorns.  When  they 
were  almost  at  death's  door,  and  tne 
governor  had  scraped  his  last  handful 
of  meal  from  his  only  remaining  barrel, 
a  vessel  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  Bay. 
It  Mas  the  Lyon,  laden  with  provi- 
sions from  home,  and  bringing  news  of 
the  birth  of  Winthrop's  daughter  Ann. 

Throughout  this  gloomy  period  Win- 
throp's resolution  never  faltered,  though 
"my  much  business  hath  made  me  too 
ofte  forgett  muiidayes  and  frydayes." 
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Writing  to  his  wife,  wlio  was  coming 
out  to  join  liim,  he  saj^s:— 

It  is  enough  that  we  shall  have 
heaven  though  we  should  passe  through 
hell  to  it.  We  heer  enjoye  God  and  Jesus 
Christ.  Is  not  this  enough?  What  would 
we  have  more?  I  thanke  God,  I  like  so 
well  to  be  heer,  as  I  do  not  repent  my 
cominge;  and  if  I  were  to  come  againe  I 
would  not  have  altered  my  course,  though 
I  had  foreseen  all  these  Afflictions.  I 
never  fared  better  in  my  life,  never  slept 
better,  never  had  more  content  of  minde, 
wch  comes  meerly  of  the  Lord's  good 
hande,  for  we  have  not  the  like  meanes  of 
these  comforts  heer  wch  we  had  in  En- 
gland. 

A  list  of  the  stores  which  Margaret 
Winthrop  was  to  bring  with  her  might 
be  compiled  from  the  different  letters 
written  by  her  husband.  From  the  con- 
tents of  such  a  list  may  be  gathered  the 
wants  of  the  infant  colony.  "Ill  diet  at 
sea"  had  bred  a  fatal  disease  among 
the  new  settlers,  and  against  this 
danger  he  specially  w^arns  his  wife. 
For  the  voyage  itself,  fresh  provisions 
were  to  be  laid  in.  She  was  to  provide 
herself  with  cooking  utensils,  not  for- 
getting 

a  case  to  boyle  a  pudding  in;  a  store  of  lin- 
nen  for  use  at  sea;  some  drinkinge  vessells 
&  peuter  &  other  vessels;  &  for  phisick 
you  shall  need  no  other  but  a  pound  of 
Doctor  Wright's  Electuariu  lenitivu,  & 
his  directions  to  use  it,  a  gallon  of  scirvy 
grasse  to  drinke  a  little  5  or  6  morninges 
togither,  wth  some  saltpeter  dissolved  in 
it,  &  a  little  grated  or  sliced  cutmege. 

Among  other  stores  are  mentioned 
"linnen,  woollen,  beddinge,  brasse, 
peuter,  leather  bottells,  drinkinge 
homes,  &c."  Axes  of  "severall  sorts  of 
the  Braintree  Smithe,  or  some  other 
prime  workman,  whatever  they  coste," 
"some  Augers  great  and  smale,"  "can- 
dles, sope,  and  store  of  beife  suett."  To 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  expected  in  the 
same  ship,  he  sends  further  instructions 
as  to  meal,  peas,  oatmeal,  Suffolk 
cheese,  sugar,  fruit,  figs,  pepper,  salt- 
petre, conserve  of  red  roses,  mithridate, 
pitch,  tallow,  and  wine  vinegar.  Oiled 
calf  skins, 

the   strongest   welt   leather   shoes  and 


stockings  for  children,  and  hats  of  all 
sizes.  If  you  could  bring  two  or  three 
hundred  sheepskins  and  lambskins,  with 
the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  it  would  be  a  good 
commodity  here;  and  the  coarsest  woleu 
cloth  (so  it  be  not  flocks)  and  of  sad 
colours,  and  some  red. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  "sacke  to  bestowe 
among  the  saylors,"  no  mention  is  made 
of  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind. 

In  August,  1831,  Margaret  Winthrop 
sailed  in  the  ship  Lyon.  With  her 
went  her  little  daughter  Ann,  who  died 
at  sea.  After  a  voyage  which  lasted  ten 
weeks,  the  Lyon  reached  New  En- 
gland on  November  2,  and  Wintnrop  de- 
scribes the  honors  with  which  the  gov- 
ernor's wife  was  received  on  landing 
with  her  husband.  A  love  of  pomp  and 
ceremony  is  one  of  those  human  failings 
in  his  character  which  make  it  more  at- 
tractive. "The  ship  gave  them  six  or 
seven  pieces,"  as  they  left  the  side.  On 
shore,  "the  captains,  with  their  com- 
panions in  arms,  entertained  them  with 
guard,  and  divers  vollies  of  shot  and 
three  drakes,"  while  the  people  flocked 
in  from  the  country  with  stores  of  pro- 
visions—"fat  hogs,  kid,  venison,  poultry, 
geese,  partridges,  &c.,  so  as  the  like  joy 
and  manifestation  of  love  had  never 
been  seen  in  New  England." 

The  welcome  was  warm  and  kindly. 
But  from  the  homely  beauties  of  the 
rich  meadows  of  Suffolk,  then  the  best 
farmed  county  in  England,  the  change 
to  the  wild  forest  lands  of  the  New 
World  must  have  been  startling.  Mar- 
garet Winthrop  was  not,  however,  the 
woman  to  shrink  from  hardship,  or 
lament  the  loss  of  comforts  which  she 
had  deliberately  abandoned.  Her  new 
home  at  Boston  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, containing  six  rooms,  besides  of- 
fices and  garrets,  plain  without  and 
within,  and  barely  furnished.  It  stood 
till  the  war  of  American  Independence, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British 
soldiers  for  firewood.  Its  whole  con- 
tents, at  Winthrop's  death,  including 
the  wearing  apparel,  arms,  and  armor, 
were  valued  at  only  102,1.  10s.  lid.  The 
inventory  is  not  without  interest. 

On  the  ground  floor  were  the  hall,— 
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the  living  room  of  tlie  Iioiise, — the  parlor 
ami  the  study.  The  hall  coiitaiued  a 
table  and  cover,  a  cupboard,  six  chairs, 
a  round  white  box,  and  a  pair  of  snuff- 
ers. In  the  parlor  were  a  standing  bed 
with  a  down  mattress,  bolster,  pillows, 
and  coverlet,  two  trundle  bedsteads, 
and  two  chests.  In  the  study,  filled 
with  carpenter's  tools,  were  probably 
ranged  the  thirty-nine  theological  books 
which  Winthrop  bequeathed  to  Harvard 
College.  To  a  notable  housewife,  such 
as  Margaret  Winthrop  had  been  in  her 
own  country,  the  contents  of  the  kitchen 
were  even  more  meagre.  Here  there 
were  "1  table,  2  chairs,  and  2  stooles," 
some  old  pewter,  a  pestle  and  mortar, 
four  '"brasse  potts,"  three  "posnets"  or 
porringers,  a  kettle  of  copper,  another 
of  brass,  and  a  third  of  some  metal  not 
described;  a  skellet,  a  brass  pan,  and 
two  pewter  candlesticks.  Two  pair  of 
trammels,  an  iron  bar,  and  tnree  spits 
complete  the  list  of  utensils.  The  rooms 
above,  the  Hall  chamber,  the  Porch 
chamber,  and  the  Parlor  chamber,  were 
even  more  scantily  furnished.  The  sup- 
ply of  linen  was  small.  More  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  house  consisted  of  clothes. 
Among  the  latter  three  pairs  of  gloves 
are  valued  at  2,1.  Is.  M. 

Yet  Margaret  Winthrop  never  seems 
to  have  regretted  the  loss  of  the  luxuries ' 
of  her  English  home.  She  had  "passed 
the  seas  to  inhabit  and  continue  in  New 
England,"  and  she  made  herself  happy 
there.  In  the  midst  of  a  year  of  dis- 
tress, when  crops  had  failed  owing  to 
cold  and  wet  summer,  she  wrote  to  her 
son  in  England:— 

When  I  thinke  of  the  troublesome 
times  and  manyfolde  destractions  that  are 
in  our  native  Countrye,  I  thinke  we  doe 
not  pryse  cure  happinesseheare  as  we  have 
cause,  that  we  shonkl  be  in  peace  when 
so  many  troubles  are  in  most  places  of  the 
world. 

The  duties  of  a  housekeeper,  and  those 
which  belonged  to  her  husband's  office, 
occupied  her  mind.  The  question  of  do- 
mestic service  was  already  one  which 
caused  grave  anxieties  to  the  mistress 
of  a  house.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Winthrop    had    in    his    family  any 


"Moores"  or  negroes;  but  he  received  in 
1034  a  license  to  "entertain  an  Indian 
as  a  household  servant."  Margaret 
Winthrop  seems  to  have  been  more  for- 
tunate in  her  domestic  arrangements 
than  some  of  her  neighbors.  Living  as 
she  did  in  a  town,  she  had  less  difficulty 
in  procuring  English  servants  than 
those  householders  who  inhabited  coun- 
try districts.  Mary  Dudley,  for  in- 
stance, who  lived  "farre  from  ye  Baye," 
at  Cambridge  and  Ipswich,  was  led  a 
sad  life  by  her  maids. 

I  thought  it  convenient  [she  writes  to 
her  mother]  to  acquaint  you  and  my 
father  what  a  great  affliction  I  have  met 
withal  by  my  maide  servant,  and  how  I  am 
like  through  God  his  mercie  to  be  freed 
from  it;  at  her  first  coming  she  carried 
herself  dutifully  as  became  a  servant;  but 
since  through  mine  and  my  husband's  for- 
bearance towards  her  for  small  faults  she 
hath  got  such  a  head,  and  is  growen  soe 
insolent  that  her  carriage  towards  vs,  es- 
pecially my  self  e,  is  vnsufferable.  If  I  bid 
her  doe  a  thing  shee  will  bid  me  to  doe 
it  myselfe,  and  she  says  how  she  can  give 
content  as  well  as  any  servant  but  shee 
will  not,  and  sayes  if  I  love  not  quietnes 
I  was  never  so  fitted  in  my  life  for  shee 
would  make  me  have  enough  of  it.  If  1 
should  write  to  you  of  all  the  reviling 
speeches  and  filthie  language  shee  hath 
vsed  towards  me  I  should  but  grieve  you. 

Apart  from  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships which  naturally  fell  to  the  lot  of 
early  emigrants,  the  life  had  many  com- 
pensations. There  was,  as  yet,  little  of 
the  joyless  gloom  which,  in  the  second 
generation,  hung  so  heavily  over  New 
England.  Puritans  though  they  were, 
the  people  were  not  morose,  witeh- 
haunted  fanatics.  Society  was  con- 
genial, for  in  tastes,  interests,  and  re- 
ligion, the  new  settlers  were  united. 
Many  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge lived  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Margaret  Winthrop;  many 
others  were  old  friends  and  neighbors 
from  the  eastern  counties;  the  majority 
were  people  of  substance  and  well  con- 
nected in  the  Old  World.  Life,  more- 
over, was  stirring  and  picturesque,  and 
it  centred  round  Margaret  Winthrop's 
home.  French  Catholics,  such  as  the 
Sieurs  d'Aulnay  and  La  Tour,  intrigued 
against  each  other  in  Winthrop's  Hall 
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chamber.  Sojourners,  like  Sir  Harrj^ 
Vane  or  Hugli  Peter,  came  and  went. 
Daring  adventurers,  sucli  as  Captain 
Underliill  or  Captain  Cromwell,  re- 
lieved the  sombreness  of  Puritanism  by 
a  dash  of  the  wild  and  recliless  buc- 
caneer. 

Training-days  on  the  Common,  and 
still  more  the  annual  installation  of 
magistrates  at  Boston,  were  scenes 
which  glowed  with  some  of  the  sunny 
richness  of  Elizabethan  times.  The 
processions  through  the  street,  and 
across  the  market-place,  to  the  meeting- 
house, on  these  festive  occasions,  were 
not  without  their  pomp  and  ceremony, 
while  in  appearance  the  crowd  of  on- 
lookers was  far  more  varied  and  pictur- 
esque than  any  gathering  in  the  Old 
World.  The  train-bands  of  colonial  sol- 
diers, whose  burnished  armor,  pikes, 
and  muskets  shimmered  in  the  sun, 
made  a  brave  show,  as  they  marched  to 
the  sound  of  drum  and  clarion.  Behind 
them  came  the  group  of  magistrates, 
large  of  build,  and  square  of  coun- 
tenance, wearing  that  demeanor  of  nat- 
ural authority,  which  in  the  New  World 
inspired  the  respect  of  men  who  had 
placed  the  ocean  between  them  and 
their  kings,  princes,  and  all  degrees  of 
artificial  nobility.  If  the  dark  clothes 
of  English  emigrants  gave  to  the  crowd 
a  prevailing  tint  of  sombre  hue,  yet  the 
black  cloaks,  starched  bands,  and  stee- 
ple-crowned hats  of  the  elders,  were 
varied  with  other  and  brighter  figures. 
Here,  for  example,  stood  apart  a  group 
of  Indians  in  all  their  savage  finery, 
their  red  and  yellow  ochre,  their 
feathers,  their  bows  and  arrows,  their 
curiously  embroidered  deerskin  robes, 
surpassing  in  impassive  gravity  the 
most  sour-visaged  Puritan.  There, 
again,  rollicked  a  party  of  bearded,  sun- 
blackened  seamen,  half  traders,  half 
buccaneers,  puffing  clouds  of  smoke 
from  under  their  broad  brimmed  hats  of 
palm-leaf,  and  drinking  from  their 
pocket  flasks  huge  draughts  of  aqua 
vitm,  though  both  tobacco  and  brandy 
were  forbidden  to  the  townsfolk. 

Such  were  some  of  the  aspects  which 
the  New  World  presented  to  Margaret 
Winthrop.  More  important  by  far  was 
the  religious  life  of  New  England.  At 


first  the  congregations  were  held  in  the 
open  air  under  a  tree;  then  they  gath- 
ered, it  is  probable,  in  Governor  Win- 
throp's  house;  finally,  a  mud-walled 
meeting-house  was  built.  Here  were 
held  the  week-day  lectures ;  here  also,  at 
the  Sabbath  services,  John  Wilson  as 
pastor,  and  John  Cotton  as  teacher,  ac- 
companied by  much  doleful  singing, 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
community.  Already  those  religious 
differences  had  sprung  up,  which  after- 
wards bore  such  bitter  fruit  in  the  col- 
ony; Roger  Williams  was  preaching 
against  theocratic  government;  Anne 
Hutchinson  was  busy  with  her  revela- 
tions and  prophesyings;  and  Samuel 
Gorton  taught  that  there  was  no  such 
places  as  heaven  or  hell.  Such  troubles 
scarcely  disturbed  the  serene  faith  of 
Margaret  Winthrop.  Yet  the  close  of 
her  life  was  in  other  ways  full  of 
anxiety.  Her  husband's  estate  had  suf- 
fered by  his  devotion  to  the  business  of 
the  state,  and  he  was  reduced  to  pov- 
erty. But  he  was  not  destined  to  leave 
his  wife  a  widow,  and  penniless.  On 
June  14th,  1647,  when  he  was  entering 
his  eleventh  term  as  governor,  Margaret 
Winthrop  died.  In  his  "Journal"  Win- 
throp thus  records  his  loss:— 

In  this  sickness  the  governour's  wife, 
daug-hter  of  Sir  John  Tindal,  Knight,  left 
this  world  for  a  better,  being  about  fifty- 
six  years  of  age;  a  woman  of  singular  vir- 
tue, modesty  and  piety,  and  specially  be- 
loved and  honoured  of  the  country. 

AVinthrop  only  survived  his  wife  two 
years;  but,  we  regret  to  add,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  marry  a  fourth  time. 

The  next  volume  in  the  series,  "Eliza 
Pinckney,"  carries  us  over  a  whole  cen- 
tury and  lands  us  in  South  Carolina,  the 
most  typical  of  the  slave  states.  The 
change  is  one  not  merely  of  climate, 
soil,  and  products;  it  is  social,  political, 
religious,  moral,  and  industrial.  We 
leave  behind  the  democratic,  commer- 
cial group  of  Northern  States,  self-gov- 
erning republics  in  all  but  the  name, 
with  their  elective,  representative,  self- 
taxing  assemblies,  their  independent 
congregations,  their  condensed  popula- 
tion, their  small  plots  of  land,  town- 
ships, town  meetings,  and  village  poli- 
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tics.  We  enter  the  colonial  monarchies 
of  the  Southern  States,  with  their  eccle- 
siastical hierarchies,  their  oligarchical 
society,  their  huge  landed  estates,  tilled 
by  slaves,  their  isolated  life,  and  their 
feudal  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment and  justice.  It  is  as  a  representa- 
tive of  this  planter  aristocracy  that  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Pincliney  is  painted. 
And  a  charming  picture,  we  may  add, 
is  that  which  her  descendant  has  drawn 
and  set  against  a  background  of  the  oc- 
cupations, customs,  manners,  and  hab- 
its of  thought  of  women  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1738  Eliza  Lucas,  then  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, the  daughter  of  Colonel  George 
Lucas,  an  officer  in  the  English  army, 
who  afterwards  became  governor  of 
Antigua,  settled  with  her  mother  and 
younger  sister  in  South  Carolina.  En- 
glish by  birth,  and  educated  in  England, 
she  threw  herself  with  sui-prising  en- 
ergy into  the  life  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded in  her  new  home.  Her  father 
had  barely  time  to  purchase  land  and 
settle  plantations,  before  he  was  re- 
called to  the  West  Indies.  Mrs.  Lucas 
was  an  invalid,  and  to  the  elder  daugh- 
ter fell  the  charge  of  all  domestic 
affairs.  At  an  age  when  most  girls  are 
still  at  school,  she  had  on  her  shoulders 
the  care  of  three  plantations.  Writing 
in  1740  to  a  friend  in  England,  she  thus 
describes  her  life: — 

Wee  are  17  mile  by  land,  and  6  by  water 
from  Charles  Town  where  wee  have  about 
6  agreeable  families  around  us  with  whom 
wee  live  in  great  harmony.  I  have  a  little 
library  well  furnished  (for  my  Papa  has 
left  mee  most  of  his  books)  in  w^b  I  spend 
part  of  my  time.  My  Musick  and  the 
Garden  w^'h  I  am  very  fond  of  take  up  the 
rest  that  is  not  imployed  in  business  of  wcb 
my  father  has  loft  me  a  pretty  good  share, 
and  indeed  'twas  luiavoidable  as  my 
Mama's  bad  state  of  health  prevents  her 
going  thro'  any  fatigue. 

I  have  the  business  of  3  plantations  to 
transact,  w^b  requires  much  writing  and 
more  business  and  fatigue  of  other  sorts 
than  you  can  imagine,  but  least  you 
should  imagine  it  too  burthensome  to  a 
girl  at  my  early  time  of  life,  give  mee  leave 
to  assure  you  I  think  myself  happy  that 
I  can  be  useful  to  so  good  a  father. 

The  management  of  a  plantation  was 
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in  itself  no  light  task.  Miss  Lucas  be- 
gan her  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Her  first  visitor  was  the  planta- 
tion nurse  to  ask  for  advice  and  medi- 
cine; then  came  the  housekeeper  and  the 
division  of  daily  work  to  two  hundred 
men  and  maids.  Letters  had  to  be  writ- 
ten to  the  overseers  crowded  with 
minute  details  of  planting  operations, 
sheep-shearing,  bacon-curing  soap-boil- 
ing, wood-cutting,  salting  of  beef,  or 
loading  of  vessels.  Under  the  eye  of  the 
mistress  the  maids  were  set  to  their 
wool-carding,  spinning,  weaving,  cut- 
ting and  making  of  clothes.  When  once 
the  machine  was  set  in  order  for  the 
day,  it  probably  ran  with  smoothness. 
But  Miss  Lucas  was  not  content  to  work 
by  routine.  She  was  full  of  schemes. 
Now  she  tries  an  experiment  of  sending 
eggs  packed  in  salt  to  the  West  Indies. 
At  another  time  she  cultivates  plots  of 
ginger,  cotton,  lucerne,  or  cassada,  to 
see  whether  such  crops  were  suited  for 
the  highlands  of  South  Carolina.  Her 
experiments  in  indigo  proved  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  colony.  After  many 
disappointments,  she  succeeded,  for  the 
first  time,  in  establishing  her  crop,  and 
mastering  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 
Just  before  the  Revolution,  the  annual 
value  of  the  export  of  indigo  was  1,107,- 
660?.— no  slight  boon  for  a  girl  to  have 
bestowed  upon  the  province.  "When," 
asks  her  biographer,  with  pardonable 
pride,  "will  any  'New  Woman'  do  more 
for  her  country?" 

In  the  midst  of  this  busy  life,  Miss 
Lucas  made  time  to  gratify  other  tastes. 
Devoted  to  music,  she  regularly  set 
aside  certain  hours  in  the  day  to  its 
study,  and  writes  to  ask  her  father's 
permission  to  send  to  England  for  "Can- 
tatas, Welden's  Anthems,  Knolly's  rules 
for  tuning."  She  loved  reading,  and  did 
not  disdain  novels.  Her  friend,  Colonel 
Pinckney,  kept  her  supplied  with  books, 
though  one  of  her  neighbors  thought  she 
would  "spoil  her  marriage  and  make 
herself  look  old  long  before  she  was  so," 
by  her  love  of  literature. 

I  send  herewith  [she  writes]  Coll 
Pinckney's  books,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  him  for  Virgil's  works,  notwith- 
standing this   same   old  Gentlewoman, 
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(who  I  think  too  has  a  great  friendship  for 
me)  has  a  great  spite  at  my  books,  and  had 
like  to  have  thrown  a  vol"i  of  my  Plu- 
tarcks  lives  into  the  fire  the  other  day,  she 
is  sadly  afraid,  she  says,  I  shall  read  my- 
self mad. 

Besides  her  Interest  in  farming,  her 
passion  for  music,  her  taste  for  litera- 
ture, she  had  a  genuine  love  of  nature. 
She  devotes  a  page  of  foolscap  to  a  de- 
scription of  a  nest  of  mocking-birds. 
She  spent  hours  in  her  garden,  where 
she  tried  to  acclimatize  new  varieties  of 
plants.  She  delighted  in  trees,  and 
speaks  of  them  in  stilted  style  indeed, 
■yet  with  genuine  enthusiasm  :— 

Being  a  sort  of  enthusiast  in  my  Venera- 
tion for  fine  trees,  I  look  upon  the  de- 
stroyers of  Pyrford  Avenue  as  sacriligious 
Enemies  to  posterity,  and  upon  an  old  oak 
with  the  reverencial  Esteem  of  a  Druid. 
It  staggered  my  philosophy  to  bear  with 
patience  the  Cutting  down  one  remarkable 
tine  tree,  w^ii  was  directed  by  an  old  man 
by  mistake,  and  I  could  not  help  being 
very  angry  with  the  old  fellow  tho'  he  had 
never  offended  me  before. 

Nor  was  Miss  Lucas  in  the  least  un- 
feminine.  She  is  unaffected  in  her  de- 
light when  a  box  comes  out  from  En- 
gland, containing  materials  for  new 
clothes,  books,  and  apples.  The  arrival 
of  such  boxes  was  looked  forward  to 
with  something  more  than  curiosity 
when  almost  all  the  luxuries,  and  many 
of  the  necessaries,  of  life  came  from  the 
mother  counti*y.  Carriages,  bedsteads, 
furniture,  and  baskets  were  made  in 
England.  Even  the  materials  for  the 
fashionable  fad  of  japanning  tea-cad- 
dies were  imported.  "Meddicines"  also 
came  from  home,  and  Miss  Lucas,  who 
suffered  from  headaches,  had  to  wait 
six  months  before  Dr.  Mead's  prescrip- 
tion could  be  made  up.  At  her  own 
home  she  was  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  squire's  wife.  It  was  part  of  her 
daily  life  to  visit  the  sick  on  her  planta- 
tions. Fond  of  children,  she  not  only 
taught  her  little  sister,  but  held  a  school 
for  a  "parcel  of  little  negroes."  Eager 
to  be  useful  to  those  around  her,  she 
studied  a  law-book  in  order  to  make 
wills  for  her  poor  and  uneducated  neigh- 
bors, "who  have  a  little  land,  a  few 


slaves  and  cattle  to  give  their  children, 
that  never  think  of  making  "a  will"  till 
they  come  upon  a  sick  bed,  and  find  it 
too  expensive  to  send  to  town  for  a  law- 
yer."  She  knows,  she  says,  that  she  has 

done  no  harm,  for  I  con'd  my  lesson  very 
perfect;  but  the  most  comfoirtable  remem- 
brance of  all  is  that  the  Law  makes  great 
allowance  for  Last  Wills  and  Testaments, 
presuming  the  Testator  could  not  have 
Council  learned  in  the  Law.  But  after 
all,  what  can  I  do  if  a  poor  Creature  lies 
a-dying,  and  their  family  takes  it  into  their 
head  that  I  can  serve  them?  I  can't  re- 
fuse; butt  when  they  are  well,  and  able  to 
employ  a  Lawyer,  I  always  shall. 

Society  in  South  Carolina  had  much  of 
the  charm  and  many  of  the  faults  that 
characterize  the  society  of  a  territorial 
aristocracy.  It  brought  plenty  of  gaiety 
into  the  active  life  of  Miss  Lucas.  Balls 
at  Charles  Town,  when  the  fleet  came 
in,  were  great  events.  Miss  Lucas  tells 
her  father  that  she  had  danced  a  min- 
uet with  his 

old  acquaintance,  Capt.  BrodricK.  A  Mr. 
Small  (a  very  talkative  man)  desires  his 
best  respects,  and  says  many  obliging 
things  of  you,  for  wch  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  him,  and  therefore  punished  my- 
self to  hear  a  great  deal  of  flashy  nonsense 
from  him  for  an  hour  together. 

Then  there  was  "vizeting"  among  her 
country  neighbors.  For  the  most  part 
visits  were  paid  by  water.  Rowed  in 
long  canoes  by  six  or  eight  negroes,  who 
sang  in  perfect  tune  as  they  swung  their 
paddles,  she  landed  at  one  of  the  pri- 
vate wharves  which  were  indispensable 
to  a  country  house.  If  she  drove,  she 
went  with  her  mother  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  six  horses,  the  gentlemen  perhaps 
riding  by  the  side  on  their  spirited 
Chickasaws.  The  homes  of  the  planter 
aristocracy  were  built  on  the  English 
model,  baronial  mansions,  with  large 
rooms  wainscoted  in  long  narrow  pan- 
els, with  high  carved  mantels  and  deep 
Avindow-seats.  Hospitality  was  gener- 
ous. Lavish  dinners,  where  wine  and 
food  were  alike  plentiful,  served  with 
fine  silver,  damask,  and  Indian  china, 
were  followed  by  the  scraping  of  fid- 
dles, and  a  dance  in  which,  either  in- 
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tloors  or  out,  in  the  ballroom,  the  serv- 
ants' hall,  or  on  the  lawn,  the  whole 
household,  white  and  black,  took  part. 
Grave  minuets,  or  cheerful  country- 
dances,  were  danced  with  gentlemen  in 
powdered  hair,  square  cut  coats,  long 
waistcoats,  breeches,  and  buckled  shoes, 
by  Miss  Lucas  and  her  girl  friends, 
dressed  in  their  best  attire  of  brocade  or 
lute-string,  with  huge  hoops,  and  tower- 
ing "heads,"  and  high-heeled  shoes. 

One  other  feature  in  the  character  of 
this  South  Carolinian  gentlewoman  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  She  was  unaffect- 
edly religious.  In  the  pleasant  fashion 
of  an  elder  sister  she  warns  her  brother 
against  the  sneers  of  Voltaire  or  the 
jibes  of  the  Encyclopedists.  Her  sim- 
ple piety  stands  out  in  her  "private  de- 
votions," or  in  her  "Resolutions,"  from 
which  we  can  only  quote  the  last  few 
words  :— 

All  these  resokitions  by  God's  assistance 
I  will  keep  to  my  life's  end.    So  help  me, 

0  my  God!  Amen. 

Mem<ium.  Read  over  this  dayly  to  assist 
my  memory  as  to  every  particular  con- 
tained in  this  paper. 

Miss  Lucas  was  now  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Her  father  had  already 
proposed  to  her  two  eligible  suitors.  As 
to  the  first,  she  knew  him  too  slightly. 
As  to  the  other,  he  was  too  old;  "the 
riches  of  Chili  and  Peru,  if  he  had  them, 
could  not  purchase  a  sufficient  Esteem 
for  him  to  make  him  my  husband."  She 
therefore  begged  to  make  her  own 
choice.  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  In 
1744  she  married  Colonel  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  a  childless  widower,  twenty  years 
her  senior,  whose  first  wife  had  been 
her  dearest  friend.  He  was  a  man  hold- 
ing a  very  distinguished  position  in  the 
colony,  an  eminent  lawyer,  Spealver  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  a  wealthy 
planter.  Their  marriage,  which  proved 
a  very  happy  one,  is  thus  announced  to 
a  girl  friend:— 

I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me,  my  dear 
Cosen,  the  I  have  not  acknowledgd  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  by  Mr.  Symons,  and 
thanked  you  for  the  barberrys  (which 
were  very  good),  when  you  consider  that 

1  have  had  so  weighty  a  matter  upon  my 
hands  as  that  of  matrimony.  I  see  you 
smile  and  wonder,  that  difficult  girl  (that's 


yr  phrase)  ever  marricnl,  that  filled  her  own 
head,  and  was  always  preaching  up  to  you 
the  great  Importance  of  a  matter  of  wf'i 
the  generality  of  people  make  so  light. 
Nay,  you  did  not  scruple  telling  me  that  1 
should  never  get  a  man  to  answer  my  plan, 
and  must  therefore  dye  an  old  maid.  But 
you  are  mistaken.  I  am  married,  and  the 
gentleman  I  have  made  choice  of  comes  up 
to  my  plan  in  every  title. 

As  a  married  woman  Mrs.  Pinckney 
continued  to  live  the  same  active  life  as 
before,  though  her  anxieties  were  in- 
creased by  the  birth  of  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  1752  her 
husband  accepted  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  the  Colony  in  London.  A 
voyage  of  twenty-five  days  from 
Charles  Town  brought  them  to  England. 
It  is  curious  to  read  that  their  first  step 
was  to  hire  a  house  at  Richmond  for 
inoculation  against  the  small-pox.  This 
important  precaution  taken,  she  desired, 
as  a  loyal  subject,  to  see  what  there  was 
of  royalty.  A  long  and  interesting  ac- 
count is  given  of  her  visit  with  her  hus- 
band and  children  to  the  widowed  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  at  Kew.  Carrying  a  pres- 
ent with  them  for  their  little  girl  to  give, 
they  sent  in  a  card  thus  inscribed:— 

Miss  Harriott  Pinckney,  daughter  of 
Charles  Pinckney,  Esqi",  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Council  of  South  Carolina,  pays 
her  duty  to  Her  Highness  and  humbly 
begs  leave  to  present  her  with  an  Indigo 
bird,  a  Nonpareil,  and  a  yellow  bird,  wch 
she  has  brought  from  Carolina  for  her 
Highness. 

The  little  girl  and  her  present,  the 
father  and  mother  and  their  two  boys, 
were  received  by  the  princess  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  saw  the  whole  fam- 
ily, and  apparently  had  an  interview 
which  lasted  considerably  more  than 
two  hours.  The  princess  and  her 
daughters  asked  a  number  of  questions, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  domestic  char- 
acter, such  as  whether  Mrs.  Pinckney 
suckled  her  own  children.  Others  re- 
lated to  the  colony,  its  constitution,  its 
foundation,  its  manufactures;  others  to 
the  Indians,  their  color  and  manners; 
others  to  the  homes  of  South  Caro- 
linians, their  food,  their  wine,  their 
mode  of  eating  and  dressing  turtle. 
Among  other  observations  which  Mrs. 
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Pinckney  makes  are  these  two.  She 
notes  the  heartlessness  of  Londoners, 
and  comments  on  the  veiy  disagreeable 
habit  of  perpetual  card-playing. 

The  Pinckneys  remained  in  England 
till  March,  1758,  when  troubles  on  the 
frontier,  arising  out  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  made  her  husband's  return  neces- 
sary. They  left  behind  them  their  two 
boys  to  be  educated  in  England. 
Hardly  had  they  landed  in  South  Caro- 
lina than  Mr.  Pinckney  was  struck 
down  by  fever  and  died.  After  the  first 
agony  of  grief  was  over,  his  widow  de- 
voted herself  to  the  education  of  her 
daughter  and  the  care  of  her  estates. 
She  had  also  to  choose  a  school  for  her 
sons.  Charter  House  is  mentioned  but 
only  to  be  dismissed.  Harrow,  she 
thinks,  "can  hardly  be  called  a  publick 
school,  and  as  Doctr  Thackeray  is  dead 
I  don't  think  of  that."  Finally  West- 
minster is  decided  upon,  and  there  both 
boys  eventually  went,  Thomas,  the 
youngest,  becoming  Captain  of  the 
Town  Boys. 

In  1768  Mrs.  Pinckney's  daughter 
married,  and  she  was  now  a  lonely 
woman.  Already  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  Revolution  were  beginning  to 
gather.  But  South  Carolina  was  firmly 
bound  to  the  Mother  Country,  not  only 
by  commerce,  but  by  the  tie  of  personal 
loyalty.  Few  of  the  natives  of  the  prov- 
ince even  dreamed  of  cutting  them- 
selves adrift  from  England,  however 
strongly  they  might  sympathize  with 
their  brethren  at  Boston.  Up  to  1775, 
few  signs  of  the  approaching  storm  ap- 
pear in  Mrs.  Pinckney's  letters.  With 
her  sons  it  was  otherwise. 

In  1769  the  eldest,  Charles  Pinckney, 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  after  tak- 
ing his  degree  at  Oxford  and  being 
called  to  the  Bar.  Years  of  absence  in 
England  had  not  weakened  the  attach- 
ment which  he  and  his  brother  Thomas 
felt  for  their  native  country.  A  picture 
had  been  painted  of  him,  before  he  left 
the  Old  World,  which  represents  him  in 
the  attitude  of  declaiming  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  while  his  brother  was  nick- 
named by  his  English  companions  "The 
Little  Rebel."  How  deeply  the  latter 
felt  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  had  studied 


the  art  of  war  at  the  Militarj^  Academy 
at  Caen,  and,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ladson  shows,  had 
prepared  himself  in  other  ways  for  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

At  this  period  [writes  Thomas  Piack- 
ney]  American  politics  occupied  much  of 
the  public  mind  iu  London,  and  the  young 
Americans  attended  a  meeting  of  their 
countrymen  convened  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  Mr.  Ralph  Izard,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  petitions  to  tlie 
Legislature  and  the  King,  deprecating  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  then  passing,  to  co- 
erce our  Country.  But  the  petitions  not 
having  the  desired  effect,  and  foreseeing 
that  an  appeal  must  probably  be  made  to 
arms,  we  endeavoured  to  qualify  ourselves 
for  the  event  and  hired  a  sergeant  of  the 
Royal  Guards  to  drill  us  at  your  Father's 
lodgings.  From  him  we  obtained  the 
knowledge  in  military  service  we  could  de- 
rive from  a  person  of  his  rank. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
American  independence.  In  the  North- 
ern States  matters  advanced  far  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  South,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  social,  religious, 
industrial,  and  political  differences  be- 
tween the  two  great  groups  of  colonies. 
In  the  one  case,  separation  was  prob- 
ably inevitable;  in  the  other,  it  might 
have  been  at  least  postponed.  The  life 
of  Mercy  Otis,  who  in  1754  had  married 
James  Warren,  illustrates  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  desire  for  independence 
in  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  hot- 
bed of  revolutionary  feeling.  Mrs.  War- 
ren was  from  the  first  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray.  As  the  wife  of  James  Warren,  the 
sister  of  James  Otis,  the  intimate  friend 
of  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Governor  Hutchinson, 
and  a  bitter  political  satirist,  she  herself 
played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
movement.  She  was,  however,  a 
woman  without  a  spark  of  humor, 
whose  mind  was  always  on  stilts,  never 
stooping  to  chronicle  small  beer,  rarely 
addressing  even  her  husband  except  in 
academic  style  and  with  measured 
decorum.  She  begins  one  of  her  letters 
with  the  statement  that  she  will  for 
once  ignore  politics,  having  so  much  to 
tell  her  husband  of  domestic  interests. 
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She  then  describes  a  walk  with  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Otis. 

We  moved  [she  says]  from  field  to  field 
and  from  orchard  to  orchard  with  many 
reflectious  on  the  tumultuous  joy  of  the 
Great  and  the  gay  and  restless  anxieties 
of  political  life.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
compleat  the  felicity  of  this  Hour  of  Rural 
Enjoyment  but  the  company  of  Strephon 
&  Collin  Whose  observations  might  have 
improved  the  understanding  while  their 
presence  would  have  gladdened  the  Hearts 
of  their  favourite  Nymphs. 

From  such  a  woman  it  would  be  vain 
to  expect  those  homely  touches,  wbicb 
not  only  heighten  tragedy  by  the  force 
of  contrast,  but  help  us  to  realize  how 
ordinary  women  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  their  ways  under  the  gathering  black- 
ness of  the  Revolutionary  storm.  For 
these  we  must  return  to  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  main  interest  of 
whose  life  was  still  centred  on  the 
careers  of  her  sons,  the  health  of  her 
daughter,  the  growth  of  her  grandchild, 
the  engrossing  cares  of  household  du- 
ties, or  the  simple  pleasures  of  society. 
Here  we  find  in  abundance  those  petty 
details  which,  by  their  juxtaposition 
with  graver  subjects,  bring  out  into 
fuller  relief  the  tragic  forces  at  work  in 
America.  Interwoven  with  tender  mes- 
sages, domestic  anxieties,  or  local  gos- 
sip, runs  a  crimson  web  of  allusions  to 
political  events,  which,  though  at  first 
slender,  gradually  widens  till  the  whole 
texture  is  red  with  the  horrors  of  war. 
Between  Mercy  Warren  and  Eliza 
Pinckney  there  was  little  in  common. 
Character,  tastes,  early  associations,  in- 
terests, circumstances,  were  all  unlike. 
Yet,  under  the  pressure  of  the  national 
struggle,  the  two  women  see  eye  to  eye, 
and  feel,  heart  with  heart,  the  same 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican independence. 

Mrs.  Pinckney,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  momentous  year  1775,  was  living  at 
Charles  Town.  It  is  not  altogether  un- 
characteristic of  the  woman,  that  one  of 
the  first  hints  of  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation comes  through  her  difficulty  in 
performing  a  shopping  commission  for 
her  daughter  in  the  country-  In  Febru- 
ary, 1775,  the  decree  of  the  Continental 


Congress  had  come  into  operation,  and 
no  British  goods  were  imported. 

Jones  sent  me  word  [writes  Mrs.  IMnck- 
ney]  that  the  stores  had  been  searched  and 
he  could  not  get  a  bit  of  fine  washing  Pa- 
villion  gauze  [mosquito  net]  anywhere.  I 
afterwards  sent  old  Mary,  with  directions 
not  to  miss  a  store,  and  to  let  them  know 
it  was  Cash.  After  two  or  three  days* 
search  she  got  me  some  coarse  stuff  for 
wch  I  payed  ready  money. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  letter  is  an 
allusion  which  brings  before  us  the  first 
visiNe  sign  of  resistance.  "I  send,"  she 
says,  "IG  Cake  knots  for  my  dear  Boy, 
to  whom  remember  me  tenderly.  Mrs. 
Prioleau,  'tis  thought,  will  dye  of  a 
pleurisy."  Mrs.  Prioleau  did  die.  and, 
as  mourning  goods  were  all  imported, 
she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  her 
relatives  and  friends  clad  in  many- 
colored  garments. 

Her  next  letter  describes  a  picnic,  at 
which  Thomas  Pinckney  contrived 
some  ingenious  glasses  out  of  white 
paper.  Then  follows  another  letter,  full 
of  a  mother's  pride  in  the  exceedingly 
becoming  appearance  of  her  son's  wig 
and  gown,  accompanied  by  a  passing  al- 
lusion to  the  solemn  day  appointed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  province  for  fast- 
ing and  prayer  for  guidance. 

I  am  just  [she  says]  come  from  Church 
where  I  heard  from  Mr.  Smith  a  very 
good  patriotic  Xtian  like  sermon,  attended 
to  by  the  audience  with  great  seriousness; 
there  was  a  prayer  suited  to  the  occasion. 
The  Assembly  came  in  a  body,  with  the 
Speaker  at  their  head  and  the  mace  car- 
ried before  him. 

Men  in  South  Carolina  had  perhaps 
made  up  their  minds  that  war  was  in- 
evitable. General  Moultrie,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  "Memoirs"  describes  this 
service  as  an  "affecting  scene."  **Evei*y 
one,"  he  saj^s,  "knew  the  occasion,  and 
all  joined  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord 
to  support  and  defend  us  in  our  great 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  our 
Country."  But  Mrs.  Pinckney  was  still 
hopeful.  A  few  days  later  in  the  year 
1775,  she  writes  to  her  daughter  to  tell 
of  the  death  of  an  old  friend  in  England 
and  of  the  latest  political  news:— 
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A  packet  came  in  on  Sunday  night,  it 
rained  all  day  yesterday  and  I  did  not 
know  it  to  inform  you  by  Sam.  Poor 
Lady  Charles  Montagu  is  dead,  She  died 
at  Exeter.  I  can't  tell  you  much  Publick 
news,  but  what  I  have  heard  is  as  follows, 
That  ye  American  affairs  wear  at  home  a 
more  hopeful  aspect.  The  King  has  prom- 
ised to  receive  the  petition,  Jamaica  has 
petitioned,  the  rest  of  the  Islands  are 
about  to  do  it,  as  well  as  the  London  Mer- 
chants, The  Trades-people  clamour  ex- 
tremely; Mr.  Fox  is  not  so  violent  as  he 
used  to  be  against  us.  Capt.  Turner  is 
also  arrived  and  says  there  is  a  prospect 
of  the  acts  being  repeal*!. 

Pray  God  grant  it  may  prove  true! 

In  April,  1775,  the  battle  of  Lexington 
began  the  war,  and,  two  months  later, 
Mrs.  Pinckney's  two  sons  had  gone  into 
camp  with  the  First  Regiment  of  South 
Carolina  troops.  Nowhere  perhaps  in 
America  was  the  rending  asunder  of 
friendships  or  the  division  of  families 
more  widely  felt  than  in  South  Carolina. 
The  Loyalists  were  strong  in  numbers, 
and,  when  the  struggle  came,  it  as- 
sumed the  form  of  civil  war,  with 
Colonel  Tarleton  and  General  Marion  as 
the  leaders  of  the  two  parties.  For  the 
first  three  years  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  life  in  the  province  was  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  contest.  But  in  1779 
the  storm  burst  upon  them  in  all  its 
fury.  Mrs.  Pinckney  lost  nearly  every- 
thing that  she  had,  and  was  reduced  to 
poverty.   She  never  complained. 

Don't  grieve  for  me  my  child  [she  writes 
to  her  son]  as  I  asure  you  I  do  not  for  my- 
self. While  I  have  such  children  dare  I 
think  my  lot  hard?  God  forbid!  I  pray 
the  Almighty  disposer  of  events  to  pre- 
serve them  and  my  grandchildren  to  me, 
and  for  all  the  rest  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  not  only  contentedly  but  chearfully, 
God's  Sacred  will  be  done! 

In  1780  Charles  Town  capitulated  to 
the  British  on  condition  that  the  cit- 
izens, under  a  general  parole,  were  to  be 
left  unmolested  in  their  homes  and  prop- 
erty. The  terms  were  not  kept  in  the 
spirit,  even  if,  by  a  technical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language,  they  were  adhered 


to  in  the  letter.  Domiciliary  visits  were 
made  in  search  of  "rebels"  still  in  arms; 
the  roads  were  patrolled  by  troops  who 
intercepted  all  who  were  not  furnished 
with  official  permits;  houses  were  plun- 
dered or  burnt;  slaves  were  carried  off, 
not  to  be  freed,  but  to  be  sold  in  the 
West  Indies;  no  property  was  safe 
against  the  exigencies  of  public  service. 
So  the  war  dragged  on.  But  in  1782  the 
people  knew  that  its  end  was  near,  and 
in  December  of  that  year  the  British 
troops  took  to  their  ships,  leaving 
Charles  Town  to  be  occupied  by  the 
"Ragged  Continentals." 

Mrs.  Pinckney  survived  by  ten  years 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Happy  in  her 
children,  her  only  sorrow,  as  she  writes 
in  1786,  was  the  loss  of  friends. 

Outliving  those  we  love  is  what  gives  the 
principal  gloom  to  long  protracted  life. 
There  was  never  anything  very  tremen- 
dous to  me  in  the  prospect  of  old  age,  the 
loss  of  friends  excepted,  but  this  loss  I 
have  keenly  felt.  This  is  all  the  terror 
that  the  Spectre  with  the  Scythe  and 
Hourglass  ever  exhibited  to  my  view,  Nor 
since  the  arrival  of  this  formidable  period 
have  I  had  anything  else  to  deplore  from 
it.  I  regret  no  pleasures  that  I  can't  en- 
joy, and  I  enjoy  some  that  I  ^ould  not  have 
had  at  an  early  season.  I  now  see  my 
children  grown  up,  and,  blessed  be  God! 
see  them  such  as  I  hoped.  What  is  there 
in  youthful  enjoyment  preferable  to  this? 

Mrs.  Pinckney  died  in  May,  1793, 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  her  two 
sons  had  done  good  service  to  the 
United  States.  Her  letters  reveal  a 
charming  character,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  her  biographer  for  giving  us  the 
pleasure  of  making  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  when  we  read  her  biography,  which 
is  chiefly  based  on  her  own  letters,  that 
we  most  regret,  for  the  sake  of  our  de- 
scendants, the  decay  of  letter-writing. 
Novels  in  abundance  the  present  genera- 
tion will  leave  behind  them;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  English  men  and  women  would 
sacrifice  them  all  for  a  bundle  of  the  sim- 
ple letters,  never  intended  for  the  public 
eye,  which  our  ancestresses  used  to 
write  in  the  leisured  eighteenth  century. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  NINE  DAYS'  KING. 

The  seventh  of  July,  1647,  is  a  mem- 
orable date  in  the  history  of  Naples. 
It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  day  that 
a  vulgar  quarrel  between  some  fruit- 
sellers  from  rascally  Pozzuoli,  the  sUrri, 
and  the  people  of  the  town  itself,  grew 
into  a  tumult  which,  gathering  force 
and  fury  with  success,  became  a  storm 
that  raised  a  simple  fisherman  to 
kingly  power  and  shook  the  very  foun- 
dations of  Spanish  rule  in  Italy.  About 
this  time  Mazarin  was  at  war  with 
Spain  in  Flanders  and  Burgundy,  and 
a  diversion  being  necessary  he  deter- 
mined upon  attacking  his  enemies  in 
their  foreign  possessions.  Accordingly 
the  French  took  Piombino  and,  having 
effected  a  permanent  lodgment  there, 
remained  watching  their  opportunity  to 
strike  again.  Spain  knew  well  where 
the  blow  could  be  delivered;  she  knew 
that  her  neighbor  had  not  forgotten  the 
days  when  Naples  had  heard  the  sound 
of  French  trumpets,  had  seen  the 
golden  lilies  wave  above  her  walls,  and 
had  bowed  before  a  Charles  of  Anjou 
or  a  Charles  of  France. 

The  city  was  in  a  troubled  state, 
money  being  needed  to  pay  Spanish  sol- 
diery, and  Spanish  governors  being  re- 
solved on  obtaining  it  at  any  risk.  The 
revenue,  which  already  came  in 
through  taxes  of  various  kinds,  conniv- 
ance at  gaming-houses  and  like  places 
did  not  meet  the  pressing  requirements 
of  the  hour;  so  Arcos,  the  new  viceroy, 
after  careful  consideration,  hit  upon 
the  profoundly  original  expedient  of 
still  further  taxing  his  subjects.  As  a 
result,  not  only  wine  and  flour,  but  also 
fruit  rose  in  price. 

To  lay  imposts  on  a  people,  even  a 
conquered  one,  is  an  undertaking  which 
usually  demands  some  little  adroitness, 
lest  the  governed  should  suspect  that 
the  delicate  distinction  between  shear- 
ing and  fleecing  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently observed.  Indeed  the  Neapoli- 
tans themselves  on  this  occasion  began 
to  harbor  some  such  doubts.  But  as 
yet  they  only  murmured  a  little  louder 
than  their  wont,  and  endeavored  to 
evade  the  recent  enactments  as  much 


as  possible,  smuggling  home  the  contra- 
band commodities  under  various  dis- 
guises, and  when  discovered  paying 
heavy  fines  or  going  to  prison.  Pretty, 
black-eyed  Bernadina  Aniello,  for  in- 
stance, was  detected  cheating  the 
mighty  Spanish  king  of  his  few  grani 
on  the  bag  of  flour  she  carried  in  her 
arms,  swathed  round  so  as  to  resemble 
a  child  in  swaddling  clothes;  and  peo- 
ple said  that  her  husband,  one  Tomaso 
Aniello,  sold  nearly  all  he  possessed  in 
the  world  to  pay  the  forfeit  she  had  in- 
curred that  he  might  have  her  back 
with  him  the  sooner  to  their  cottage  in 
the  great  market-place.  But  of  all  the 
taxes  the  one  upon  fruit  was  the  most 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  because  it 
struck  everywhere.  Other  things  they 
might  dispense  with;  meat,  for  in- 
stance, they  seldom  saw;  bread  could 
be  made  go  a  long  way;  but  fruit,  fruit 
which  grew  around  in  such  profusion, 
little  guarded  on  account  of  its  plenty, 
peeping  over  every  garden  wall,  bloom- 
ing on  every  terrace,  meeting  the  eye 
wherever  an  orange  grove  could  rise 
or  a  vine-shoot  find  hold  for  its  ten- 
drils,—it  was  hard  to  pay  a  tax  on  that. 
No  wonder  then  that  discontent  was 
rife,  and  that  one  calm  night  the  Cus- 
tom House  w^as  sent  flying  into  the  air, 
no  one  knowing  how  the  powder  had 
been  introduced  or  by  whose  hand  the 
train  had  been  fired.  The  warning  was, 
however,  despised;  another  Custom- 
House  was  built;  no  remission  was 
made  in  the  hateful  taxes,  no  lenity 
shown  in  the  manner  of  levying  them; 
and  immediate  danger  not  being  appre- 
hended, the  portly  Arcos  slept  secure 
behind  the  pikes  of  his  German  guard 
and  the  matchlocks  of  his  Spanish  foot. 

The  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel  oc- 
curs in  the  middle  of  July.  The  period 
was  one  when  spectacular  exhibitions 
had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  popular 
eye,  and  when  a  holiday  would  be 
thought  to  pass  heavily  enough  without 
excitement  of  some  kind.  On  this  par- 
ticular festival  the  Neapolitans  used  to 
be  regaled  with  a  sham  fight  fought  out 
in  their  market-place;  the  assault  and 
capture  of  a  great  wooden  fortress  de- 
fended by  one  troop  of  boys  and  at- 
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tacked  by  another,  styled  Alarbes,  who 
were  trained  many  days  previously  by 
merry-tongued  Masaniello,  as  the  hus- 
band of  Bernadina  was  familiarly 
called.  As  usual,  he  and  his  band  were 
engaged  practising  in  the  market-place 
for  the  great  event  on  the  morning  of 
this  bright  July  day,  1647.  A  slight 
disturbance  had  arisen  there,  the  dan- 
gerous folk  from  Pozzuoli  being  the 
originators.  These  people  were  utterly 
unlike  the  merry  nimble  lazzaroni  who 
spend  their  days  basking  in  the  sunlight 
and  their  nights  beneath  the  shelter  of 
some  friendly  portico,  happy  because 
they  exist,  neither  knowing  why  nor 
caring  wherefore.  The  men  of  Poz- 
zuoli dwelt  away  from  the  city,  and 
from  the  time  of  Toledo,  the  first  Span- 
ish viceroy,  bore  an  evil  name.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  authorities  it  was 
natural  little  love  should  exist,  and  that 
little  was  fast  disappearing  now  during 
the  argument  of  a  very  vexed  question 
which  Pozzuoli  had  raised:  who  was  to 
pay  the  fruit-tax,  the  lying  Neapolitan 
hucksters  whose  profits  were  enor- 
mous, or  they  themselves,  the  honest 
tillers  of  the  soil?  Bitterly  and  hotly 
the  townsfolk  retorted  that  the  pay- 
ment should  not  fall  on  them,  who 
never  made  profit  on  anything  in  these 
bad  times,  who  were  already  half 
ruined,  and  so  on,  with  the  true  profes- 
sional whine.  Then  a  clamor  rose,  fed 
by  sullen  reiteration  on  one  side  and 
shrill  declamation  on  the  other.  The 
study  of  political  economy  was  being 
pursued  with  a  vengeance.  A  few  men 
of  property,  who  happened  to  be  early 
abroad,  seeing  the  danger  of  such  a  dis- 
pute, sought  out  Andrea  Naclerio,  dep- 
uty of  the  people.  They  found  him 
about  to  sail  for  Posilippo,  because  it 
was  Sunday,  and  the  beautiful  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  dreiv  from  the  city  on 
such  occasions  every  one  who  could  af- 
ford a  boat  for  the  bay  or  a  mule  for  a 
trot  along  the  splendid  Chiaja. 

Naclerio  returned  instantly,  disem- 
barking at  the  Tanners'  Gate;  but  when 
he  reached  the  market-place  the  dis- 
turbance was  becoming  wilder,  the 
Pozzuoli  men  heaping  savage  abuse  on 
the  tradespeople  and  the  police,  while 


the  tax-collectors  yelled  for  immediate 
payment.  He  strove  to  quiet  the  half- 
roused  passions  of  the  multitude  by  of- 
fering at  last  to  pay  the  contested  tax 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  either  un- 
heeding, or  not  hearing  him,  the  col- 
lectors and  sUr7%  in  all  the  ruffled  dig- 
nity of  office,  took  a  fatal  step;  bring- 
ing out  the  great  scales,  they  began  to 
weigh  the  fruit  by  force.  This  mad- 
dened the  people  of  Pozzuoli,  who, 
dashing  down  their  merchandise  cried, 
"Take  what  ye  can  get;  we  come  here 
no  more!"  Melons,  figs,  oranges,  all 
rolled  down  upon  the  pavement,  a  wel- 
come windfall  to  the  hungry  Alarbes, 
who,  desisting  from  their  task  of  re- 
hearsal, scrambled  between  the  legs  of 
the  crowd  for  the  luscious  booty. 
Thereupon  the  disappointed  tax-gather- 
ers attacked  them,  while  the  people 
took  their  part,  using  the  fruit  as  weap- 
ons, and  being  reinforced  by  a  large 
contingent  from  the  Lavinaro,  a  dirty 
and  populous  quarter  of  the  town.  On 
this  new  arrival  the  crowd  merged  into 
a  mob;  Naclerio  was  dragged  away  by 
some  friends;  while  amid  tumultuous 
rejoicing,  the  papers,  account-books, 
and  furniture  belonging  to  the  Custom 
House  were  burned.  News  of  the  com- 
motion had  by  this  time  reached  the 
palace,  and  Arcos  despatched  two  no- 
blemen for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  it.  The  method  adopted  by  those 
gentlemen  was  simplicity  itself;  riding 
quietly  into  the  market-place  they 
promised  the  abolition  of  all  taxes.  The 
people  listened,  silent  with  wonder;  and 
the  noble  envoys  would  have  probably 
succeeded  in  their  pacific  efforts  if 
Masaniello,  who  had  hitherto  been 
playing  the  part  of  mediator,  had  not 
now  come  forward,  and,  elbowing  his 
way  into  the  centre  of  the  wavering 
crowd,  began  to  harangue  it. 

Since  his  wife's  imprisonment  there 
had  come  a  change  in  the  fisherman's 
demeanor.  He  had  grown  reserved, 
even  at  times  irritable,  and  was  known 
to  be  at  deadly  feud  with  the  servants 
of  the  madcap  Duke  of  Maddaloni,  be- 
cause, as  tradition  avers,  having  quar- 
relled with  them  over  the  sale  of  some 
fish,  they  had  beaten  him.   People  also 
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whispered  that  he  counted  among  his 
acquaintances  Giulio  Genuino,  a  turbu- 
lent man  who  had  experienced  the  ex- 
tremes of  fortune.  Once  high  in  honor 
with  the  great  Ossuna,  Arcos's  prede- 
cessor, he  had  hved  to  wear  a  captive's 
chain  at  Oran,  and  now,  returned  to  Na- 
ples, alike  unbroken  by  toils  and  unchas- 
tened  by  sorrow,  was  hiding  fresh  plots 
beneath  the  cowl  of  an  ecclesiastic. 

Masaniello,  on  concluding  his  speech, 
advised  the  rioters  to  seek  the  palace  it- 
self and  there  learn  the  truth  of  those 
concessions.  Acclamations  greeted  the 
proposal;  the  cavaliers  were  separated, 
a  crowd  following  each,  surging  around 
the  saddle-skirts,  grasping  at  the  reins 
with  eager,  filthy  hands,  peering  up- 
ward into  the  riders'  faces  with  wolfish 
eyes  that  as  yet  expressed  more  than 
the  tongue  had  framed  to  speech,  and 
deafening  them  by  their  horrid  din.  The 
rascality  of  Naples  was  making  holi- 
day. No  wonder  Don  Tiberio  Carafa, 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  promised  any- 
thing, everything,  while  round  him 
pressed  that  frenzied  sea  of  humanity, 
rolling  on  in  resistless  course  towards 
San  Lorenzo,  the  residence  of  the  su- 
perior magistrate,  screaming  for  the 
privileges  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  not 
knowing  or  caring  what  they  were,  but 
echoing  the  shout  of  Genuino,  who, 
now  in  his  element  and  secure  behind 
his  disguise,  prompted  every  cry  which 
went  up  from  the  masses.  What  won- 
der that  Carafa  died,  raving  mad  in  a 
monk's  cell  at  Castelnuovo,  after  the 
horrors  of  that  hour? 

Meanwhile,  the  other  nobleman  was 
being  impelled  by  his  motley  escort  in 
the  direction  of  the  palace,  Masaniello 
running  before,  waving  a  tattered  ban- 
ner, and  cheering  for  the  king  of  Spain. 
Arcos  had  taken  no  precautions;  even 
the  guard  in  the  courtyard  had  not 
been  increased,  it  being  probable  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  further  exasperate 
the  people  by  an  untimely  disi)lay  of 
force,  or  that  he  despised  the  demon- 
stration. Possibly,  too,  the  gentlemen 
who  were  lounging  on  one  of  the  bal- 
conies only  smiled  at  first,  seeing  the 
figure  Ettore,  Prince  of  Satriano,  pre- 
sented as  he  approached,  carefully  guid- 


ing his  restive  steed  lest  he  should 
come  down  under  the  rushing  feet  of 
his  ill-smelling  attendants.  However, 
they  soon  perceived  that  the  affair 
threatened  to  become  serious,  for  every 
moment  the  advancing  multitude  in- 
creased and  with  each  addition  came 
fiercer  tumult.  Don  Carlo  Caracciolo, 
one  of  these  signori,  left  the  balcony 
and  descending  to  the  palace  gates, 
kept  the  foremost  ranks  at  bay  while 
he  learned  particulars  from  Satriano 
and  sent  a  report  to  the  viceroy.  After 
some  further  parley  it  was  understood 
that  Arcos  was  really  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing the  taxes  on  both  wine  and  fruit. 
Then  came  a  demand  for  the  remission 
of  the  tax  on  flour,  Masaniello's  voice 
in  all  probability  rising  loudest.  Carac- 
ciolo objected;  he  had  a  growing  sense 
that  the  more  the  deputation  obtained 
the  more  exacting  it  would  become; 
but  the  time  for  expostulation  was  past. 

The  crowd,  now  closely  packed, 
yielded  to  its  momentum,  moved  slowly 
up  against  the  gate-piers,  choked  the 
entrance  for  a  moment,  and  the  next 
pushed  through  and  flooded  the  en- 
closure. Caracciolo  fell  back  with 
those  around  him,  and,  as  he  re-entered 
the  palace,  sent  word  to  the  viceroy 
that  he  would  find  safer  quarters  in  the 
neighboring  fortress  of  Castelnuovo. 
The  people  followed  with  laughter  and 
jeers,  tramping  up  the  broad  wiiite 
stairs  at  whose  head  they  encountered 
the  first  obstacle  that  had  as  yet  been 
opposed  to  them,  the  German  body- 
guard, who,  crossing  their  halberds, 
held  the  door  of  the  first  saloon,  while 
those  within  secured  it,  a  similar  pre- 
caution being  taken  with  the  other 
doors  of  the  suite.  Meanwhile,  Arcos 
himself  spoke  from  one  of  the  bal- 
conies, telling  the  rioters  beneath  that 
their  claims  would  be  considered,  their 
grievances  redressed,  and  the  taxes  les- 
sened. Those  whom  he  thus  attempted 
to  soothe  did  not  understand  him;  they 
were  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and 
soon,  through  sheer  instinct,  began  to 
throw  stones.  The  mob  inside  had  now 
overpowered  the  guard,  broken  their 
pikes,  and  were  thundering  at  the  door 
of  the  first  saloon.   It  was  high  time  to 
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think  of  retreat;  the  courtiers  fled  on 
every  side,  and  Naclerio,  who  had  also 
come  to  the  palace,  hid  himself  in  the 
apartments  of  the  vice-queen.  With  a 
crash,  drowned  by  a  yell  of  triumph, 
the  shivered  door  fell  in.  Arcos  re- 
pented too  late  of  not  having  followed 
Caracciolo's  advice,  for  now  he  realized 
that  lavish  speech  and  brittle  promises 
were  vain.  The  confused  trampling  of 
coming  feet,  the  frequent  fall  of  shat- 
tered glass  or  splintered  woodwork 
borne  to  his  ears  between  frantic 
shrieks,  told  him,  more  plainly  than 
even  the  white-lipped  fear  of  his  flying 
attendants,  that  the  cup  had  overflowed 
at  last,  and  that  Naples  was  in  rebel- 
lion. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Or- 
dering the  doors  to  be  locked  behind 
him,  Arcos  hastened  by  a  small  spiral 
stairway  into  the  square.  The  palace 
was  abandoned,  but  to  what  a  fate! 
Its  floors  shook  beneath  the  tread,  its 
walls  re-echoed  the  oaths  of  the  victori- 
ous mob.  The  people  were  pleased 
enough  with  their  success  to  be  wan- 
ton; they  were  sufficiently  angered  by 
the  resistance  they  had  encountered  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  everything 
within  reach.  It  was  a  veritable  joy  to 
smirch  the  faces  of  those  beautiful 
women  on  the  walls;  to  dig  the  pike- 
head  into  the  canvas  where  their  love- 
liness lived;  to  shatter  with  one  brave 
blow  the  marble  on  balustrade  or  bal- 
cony; to  hack  and  hew  everything 
which  had  ministered  to  the  comfort  of 
their  oppressors;  and  then  to  fling  all 
this  ruin  down  upon  the  stones  below, 
where  already  lay  the  parasol  that  had 
shaded  the  governor  of  the  great  Col- 
lateral Council  with  the  torn  papers  of 
its  secretary. 

Arcos  had  barely  left  the  palace  when 
he  discovered  that  the  drawbridge  of 
Castelnuovo  had,  through  some  mis- 
taken order,  been  raised.  Return  was 
impossible,  for  the  rioters,  having  found 
out  his  mode  of  escape,  were  searching 
the  neighborhood;  his  only  chance  of 
safety  now  lay  in  seeking  shelter  at  a 
convent  belonging  to  the  Minimi  a  lit- 
tle distance  off.  To  reach  it,  however, 
he  had  to  cross  the  square,  and  while 


doing  so,  a  group  of  his  pursuers  recog- 
nized and  seized  him.  A  knight  of  St. 
Jago  passing  by  tore  him  from  their 
clutches,  and  put  him  into  his  own  car- 
riage but  the  traces  were  cut,  the 
coachman  dragged  from  his  seat,  and 
Arcos  recaptured.  Again  he  was  res- 
cued, this  time  by  a  chance  party  of 
noblemen,  who  beat  off  his  assailants 
and  placing  him  in  their  midst,  half 
dead  with  fright,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  mob.  Guessing  their  des- 
tination, the  rabble  rushed  to  the  con- 
vent gates,  but  the  nobles  were  upon 
them  before  they  could  effectually  block 
the  approach.  The  heavy  bolts  were 
drawn  back;  one  instant  of  tempestu- 
ous fury  met  by  desperate  courage,  and 
the  viceroy  was  saved.  Caracciolo 
thrust  him  forward,  and  amid  a  hail  of 
stones  he  reeled  in  among  the  trem- 
bling monks,  while  his  baflSed  pursuers, 
now  strongly  reinforced,  flung  them- 
selves upon  the  gate,  shrieking  for  his 
blood,  and  making  the  stout  bars 
quiver  despite  the  beams  with  which 
those  inside  hastily  secured  them. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment,  but  help 
was  now  at  hand.  Above  all  this  in- 
fernal tumult  rose  a  voice  which  all 
Naples  revered,  and,  through  the  seeth- 
ing masses  slowly  came  a  man  whom 
the  most  furious  there  dared  not  shoul- 
der aside,  Ascanio  Filomarino,  the  car- 
dinal archbishop.  He  had  been  about 
to  leave  the  city,  but  hearing  of  the  dis- 
turbances had  insisted  on  returning,  al- 
though warned  not  to  do  so;  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  square  at  this  critical 
moment  probably  averted  a  terrible 
scene  of  bloodshed.  Through  Filoma- 
rino the  viceroy  communicated  again 
with  his  loving  subjects  and  once  more 
glibly  promised  the  abolition  of  all 
taxes.  The  archbishop  immediately 
sent  messengers  to  distant  parts  of  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming 
the  good  news;  at  his  suggestion  the 
Custom  Houses  and  the  tax-booths 
were  pulled  down;  while  he  himself,  as 
he  relates,  on  his  way  back  to  the  Gate 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  published  every- 
where the  governor's  concessions.  It 
was  a  time  when  all  things  were  pos- 
sible; and  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
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the  riot  might  have  been  appeased  by 
those  simple  means  more  suited  to  the 
domain  of  opera  'bouffe  tlian  tlie  sphere 
of  practical  politics,  if  there  were  not 
other  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  beside 
the  fickle,  aimless  multitude  surging 
hither  and  thither  in  the  great  square. 
Would  plotting  Genuino  forego  his 
dreams  of  revenge  because  a  kind- 
hearted  priest  came  between  a  mob  and 
its  victim?  Would  Aniello,  the  obscure 
fisherman,  who  had  just  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  power  and  seen  men  obey 
him,  forget  the  insult  to  his  wife  or  the 
blows  of  Carafa's  servants?  Hatred  is 
not  so  easily  appeased;  gratified  vanity 
and  awakened  ambition  are  not  so 
lightly  renounced.  Accordingly,  the 
good  archbishop  had  scarcely  disap- 
peared when  rioting  began  afresh.  Dis- 
appointed cupidity  was  at  work;  the 
people  felt  cheated,  surprised  into  for- 
bearance against  their  wills,  and  were 
eager  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their 
late  indulgence  to  the  pursy  little  man 
whom  they  had  by  the  throat  a  few 
minutes  before. 

Neither  the  Prince  of  Montesarchio 
nor  Don  Prospero  Tuttavilla  could  ob- 
tain a  hearing  from  the  populace.  And 
the  people's  voices  too  were  soon 
drowned  by  the  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  cries  of  wounded  men;  a  Spanish 
guard,  which  belonged  to  the  palace, 
having  been  attacked  by  the  people  the 
soldiers  were  firing  with  deadly  effect. 

Meanwhile  Arcos  was  puffing  labori- 
ously up  the  steep  acclivity  leading  to 
St.  Elmo,  where  he  knew  he  could  find 
safety  at  last;  and  the  various  garri- 
sons of  the  city,  realizing  that  their 
number  were  too  small  for  effective  ac- 
tion, were  retiring  to  a  park  which  ad- 
joined the  palace  and  Castelnuovo, 
whose  stout  walls  already  sheltered  the 
vice-queen,  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  and 
many  wealthy  families. 

The  insurrection  had  now  spread 
throughout  all  Naples.  The  dwellings 
of  those  who  had  grown  rich  by  farm- 
ing the  taxes  were  marked  out  for  de- 
struction, the  terrified  owners  flying, 
without  a  thought  of  resistance,  to  the 
beach,  where  they  offered  the  boatmen 
gold  to  take  them  ofe  to  Posilippo,  any- 


where away  from  the  rage  of  those 
upon  whose  misery  they  had  battened 
so  long. 

Thus  approached  the  close  of  this 
eventful  day;  on  one  side  unreasoning 
terror,  on  the  other  intoxicating  suc- 
cess. But  worse  was  to  come.  With 
the  deepening  shadows  of  evening  the 
most  abandoned  criminals  in  Naples 
crept  forth  from  their  hiding-places; 
creatures  around  whose  gaunt  limbs 
hung  in  tatters  the  rags  which  still 
marked  their  sex  and  who  shrunk  as 
yet  from  even  the  fitful  glare  of  the 
passing  torches,  forth  they  came  half 
dazed  to  their  Saturnalia,  a  hideous 
troop,  the  embodied  sins  and  shames  of 
a  great  city.  Later  in  the  night  these, 
with  many  more,  rushed  to  the  prisons, 
broke  open  several,  and  yelled  in  the 
startled  ears  of  murder,  lust  and  rapine 
the  welcome  news  that  they  might 
come  forth  and  work  their  will  by  the 
light  of  burning  roof-trees.  High  above 
all  this  horror  the  church-bells  tolled 
piteously,  while  the  sacred  edifices 
themselves  were  lit  up.  The  Theatines 
and  Jesuits,  leaving  their  convents, 
moved  in  processional  order  through 
the  streets,  chanting  aloud  but  in  vain. 
The  lustiest  voice  that  ever  woke  the 
"Miserere"  or  intoned  the  "Dies  Irse" 
had  no  power  to  quell  the  delirium  of 
unbridled  hordes  with  years  of  neglect 
and  tyranny  to  avenge.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  chaos  resolved  itself  into 
at  least  the  appearance  of  organized 
action.  Following  the  advice  of 
Genuino,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
swordcutlers'  shops  throughout  the 
city,  the  people  thus  obtaining  weap- 
ons, powder,  and  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, all  their  operations  being  directed 
by  Masaniello. 

Soon  again  the  grey  light  of  morning 
fell  upon  the  troubled  town,  upon  the 
dark  squadrons  drawn  up  in  the  park, 
and  upon  the  blanched  cheeks  oi  the 
watchers  behind  the  embrasures  of 
Castelnuovo.  The  roll  of  the  rataplan 
mingled  with  the  matin-bell,  for  the 
citizens  were  being  now  arrayed  in  mil- 
itary order,  not  having  forgotten  their 
training  under,former  rulers. 

Strangers  now  began  to  pour  into  the 
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town  from  various  quarters.  Young 
farm-servants  v^ith  downy  cheeks  and 
wondering  eyes  jostling  the  swarthy 
banditti  of  the  mountains;  they  had  all 
come  on  the  same  errand  and  were  all 
armed  in  some  fashion. 

Arcos,  who  had  meanwhile  gone  from 
St.  Elmo  to  Castelnuovo,  not  yet  aban- 
doning the  hope  that  something  might 
be  done  by  diplomacy,  had  again 
opened  negotiations  with  the  rebels. 
He  selected  the  Prince  of  Montesarchio 
for  his  envoy,  caring  little  whether  that 
nobleman  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt, 
for  the  viceroy,  despite  the  loyal  ser- 
vices they  had  just  rendered  him, 
longed  as  eagerly  as  any  rioter  around 
Masaniello  to  see  the  power  of  the  na- 
tive nobility  weakened  and  their 
prestige  lowered, — a  desire  which  was 
gratified  during  the  progress  of  the  in- 
surrection and  the  war  following. 

The  mission  of  Montesarchio  was 
fruitless;  even  the  oath  he  took  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites  had  no  effect 
Still  the  viceroy  persevered,  feeling 
sure  he  would  gain  his  point  if  only  a 
popular  nobleman  could  be  found  to  act 
as  envoy.  This,  however,  was  no  easy 
thing,  for  the  Neapolitan  gentry  like 
the  Caraccioli,  the  Mintoli,  the  Pig- 
natelli  and  the  rest,  had  no  claim  either 
to  the  confidence  or  respect  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  being  simply  on  a  small 
scale  what  their  mediaeval  prototypes 
had  been  throughout  Italy,  the  sys- 
tematic oppressors  of  the  weak  and  the 
defenceless.  At  length  a  churchman 
suggested  the  name  of  Diomed  Carafa, 
Duke  of  Maddaloni,  and  after  much  de- 
liberation, failing  a  more  presentable 
personage,  Arcos  determined  to  employ 
him. 

The  chances  in  favor  of  the  new  en- 
voy, whose  past  career  had  not  re- 
vealed any  special  aptitude  for  diplo- 
matic service,  were  eagerly  discussed. 
It  was  remembered  now,  for  the  first 
time  probably,  as  something  to  his 
credit,  that  he  had  not  sinned  very 
deeply  against  the  people;  while  on  the 
other  hand  his  reckless  prodigality,  his 
frequent  duels,  the  headlong  impetuos- 
ity of  his  character,  anjd  the  splendid 
accessories  of  the  vivid,  many-sided 


life  he  led,  charmed  the  popular  imagi- 
nation, investing  with  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance a  personality  which  would  have 
been  striking  enough  without  even  the 
added  glamour  of  rank  and  fortune. 
Moreover,  though  related  to  the  former 
viceroj^  Medina,  he  had  often  openly 
broken  the  Spanish  laws,  troops  being 
sent  against  him  sometimes  and  quar- 
tered on  his  vast  estates,  which  proved 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  government, 
seeing  that  within  a  few  years  he  had 
been  fined  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats.  Even  at  the  very  time  when 
his  help  was  sought  by  Arcos,  he  was 
occupying  a  prisoner's  cell  in  Castel- 
nuovo on  account  of  some  unusually 
violent  deed.  Such  was  the  Duke  Dio- 
med, leader  of  many  a  revel  and  hero 
of  many  a  brawl,  who  now  entered  the 
market-place  of  Naples  in  the  novel 
character  of  peace-maker,  a  part  he 
had  been  induced  to  assume  on  condi- 
tion that  he  and  his  brother,  Giuseppe, 
who  shared  his  captivity,  should  be 
pardoned. 

Naples  was  at  this  moment  virtually 
ruled  by  three  men,  Masaniello,  Ge-  > 
nuino,  and  one  Domenico  Perrone,  for- 
merly captain  of  sUrri,  now  bandit, 
and  yet  destined  to  play  a  sinister  part 
in  the  bloody  drama.  Of  these  the 
fisherman  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
single-minded,  and  in  another  age  it  is 
probable  that  the  circumstances  which 
raised  him  to  power  would  have  devel- 
oped only  his  nobler  qualities;  as  it  is, 
the  measures  he  concerted  during  the 
first  days  of  the  revolt  show  him  to 
have  been  possessed  of  rare  adminis- 
trative abilities;  nor  was  it  till  the  close 
of  his  career,  when  terror  had  trans- 
formed his  nature,  that  he  proved  him- 
self the  insensate  tyrant  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  had  done  and  suffered  so 
much. 

Maddaloni's  embassy  failed  like  the 
others.  The  citizens  would  have  "no 
deceitful  promises,"  but  vociferously 
demanded  the  privileges  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  which  gave  them,  through  their 
deputies,  a  right  of  veto  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  town. 

After  a  short  parley,  Carafa  hastily 
retired,  leaving  the   rebels    to  renew 
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their  work  of  destruction,  which  was 
now  being  rystematically  carried  out. 
With  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  Massa- 
niello  drew  up  a  list  of  houses  belong- 
ing to  those  who  had  recently  become 
rich,  and  when  night  again  came  its 
darkness  was  dispelled  by  the  blaze 
from  many  a  villa.  Confusion  reigned 
in  the  town.  Again  the  churches  w^ere 
illuminated;  again  the  religious  orders 
passed  through  the  streets,  endeavoring 
to  stem  the  flood  of  license;  and  once 
more  their  efforts  were  vain,  for  noth- 
ing could  quench  the  fury  that,  having 
smouldered  so  long  in  crushed  and  bru- 
talized hearts,  leaped  up  at  last,  resist- 
less and  consuming,  finding  its  expres- 
sion in  the  terrible  cry  of  the  crowds 
as  they  w^atched  the  burning  roofs: 
"That  is  our  blood!  May  those  so  per- 
ish in  hell  who  have  sucked  it  out  of 
us!" 

The  morning  brought  fresh  troops  of 
adventurers,  flushed  by  sack  and  pil- 
lage, from  the  country  outside,  and 
with  them  came  Maddaloni  bearing  a 
fresh  olive-branch.  This  time  it  took 
the  shape  of  a  paper  granting  the  par- 
don of  past  offences  and  guaranteeing 
abolition  of  all  taxes  levied  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  experi- 
ment proved  disastrous.  The  people 
perceiving  the  evasion,  interrupted  the 
envoy  while  reading;  they  sought  no 
pardon;  they  demanded  the  privileges; 
they  would  be  content  with  nothing 
else;  this  was  mere  mockery!  Fired  by 
the  howls  of  the  crowd  and  inspired  by 
the  memory  of  his  wrong,  Masaniello 
suddenly  sprang  upon  Maddaloni,  and 
tore  him  by  his  long  ringlets  from  his 
horse,  while  the  mob  screamed  with  de- 
light, for  it  was  a  glorious  thing  to  see 
this  redoubtable  seigneur  down  in  the 
dust  at  a  fisherman's  feet.  Duke 
Diomed's  escort  returned  without  him. 

The  people  now  resumed  their  pillage, 
until  they  were  recalled  to  hear  what 
Giuseppe  Carafa,  the  next  messenger 
from  Arcos,  should  lay  before  them. 
They  heard  him,  Masaniello  presiding, 
but  would  make  no  terms,  and  sending 
him  back,  hurried  off  to  new  plunder. 
Over  forty  palaces  were  consumed  that 
day. 


Sorely  against  his  will  the  viceroy 
Avas  at  length  obliged  to  employ  Cardi- 
nal Filomarino,  who  was  little  likely, 
he  knew,  to  become  a  party  to  any  sub- 
terfuge. Indeed  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  between  the  clergy  of  Naples  and 
its  temporal  rulers  there  was  scant  cor- 
diality. 

Armed  with  the  charter  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  which  contained  the  much- 
vaunted  privileges,  Filomarino  repaired 
next  day  to  the  market-place.  He  was 
courteously  received,  but  when  he  be- 
gan to  read  and  explain  those  priv- 
ileges so  pertinaciously  demanded,  he 
found  that  his  audience  was  either  im- 
patient or  indifferent;  and  even  while 
he  spoke  orders  were  given  by  Masa- 
niello himself  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  pacific  measures  he  was  advocat- 
ing. The  rioters  were  in  no  mood  for 
conciliation;  they  were  fiushed  with  re- 
cent success,  too,  having  taken  prison- 
ers a  few  divisions  of  Spanish  soldiery 
whom  Arcos  had  called  to  his  aid. 
Moreover,  they  were  well  armed  noAv 
and  provided  against  surprise,  the  prin- 
cipal streets  being  commanded  by  can- 
non, while  from  the  lofty  steeple  of  San 
Lorenzo  their  flag  floated  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Nat- 
urally, their  mental  attitude  had  under- 
gone considerable  modifications. 

The  night  of  this  day  closed  in  like 
the  preceding  ones,  amid  triumph  and 
destruction,  the  fisherman  becoming  in- 
furiated by  the  news  that  Diomed 
Carafa,  Avho  had  been  detained  pris- 
oner under  the  guardianship  of  Per- 
rone,  had  succeeded  in  escaping.  This 
he  did  through  the  good  oflfices  of  the 
bravo,  having  been  acquainted  with 
honest  Domenico  in  his  several  charac- 
ters of  police  officer  and  outlaw.  Anger 
was  not  the  only  passion  excited  in 
Masaniello's  breast  when  the  parties  of 
men  sent  out  by  him  to  retain  the  duke 
returned  empty-handed,  for  he  Icnew 
this  roisterer  would  never  forget  or  for- 
give the  insult  he  had  received. 

Filomarino,  who  had  meanwhile  re- 
turned to  the  convent  of  the  Carmel- 
ites, did  not  relax  his  efforts,  and  at 
length,  after  earnest  entreaties  and 
wearying  negotiations,  a  compromise 
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was  effected,  practically  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Masaniello. 

All  this  labor  was  rendered  vain  by 
the  impetuosity  of  Maddaloni,  who, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  did  what  any 
other  gentleman  of  his  time  would 
have  done;  he  commissioned  Perrone 
to  take  the  fisherman's  life.  The  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  in  the  Carmel- 
ites' convent  itself  while  the  banditti 
were  to  create  a  disturbance  outside  by 
attacking  the  people.  By  a  strange  co- 
incidence, the  moment  selected  for 
striking  the  fatal  blow  was  when 
Masaniello  should  stoop  to  sign  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the 
fortress  and  the  town.  The  plot  how- 
ever miscarried;  Perrone  lost  his  life 
miserably;  and  after  a  furious  struggle 
both  within  and  without  the  convent, 
the  banditti  were  routed  with  terrible 
carnage.  As  if  to  intensify  the  general 
horror,  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  wells 
of  Poggio  Reale  had  been  poisoned;  but 
the  growing  panic  which  this  statement 
caused  was  promptly  checked  by  Filo- 
marino's  drinking,  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  a  little  of  the  suspected 
water.  A  new  turn  was  here  given  to 
the  popular  indignation  by  the  discov- 
ery on  Perrone's  person  of  a  letter  im- 
plicating not  only  Diomed  Carafa  but 
his  brother  Giuseppe.  A  fruitless 
search,  made  immediately  through  the 
city,  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
doned, when  Masaniello  himself 
learned  from  a  dying  bandit  that 
Giuseppe  was  just  then  awaiting  the 
issue  of  the  attempted  assassination  at 
the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  Nuova. 
Thither  four  hundred  armed  and  infu- 
riated men  instantly  directed  their 
steps.  Warned  of  his  danger,  the  no- 
bleman fled,  disguised  as  a  friar,  hav- 
ing hurriedly  penned  a  note  to  Arcos 
for  help;  but  the  missive  being  inter- 
cepted, only  served  to  guide  the  mob 
upon  his  track  the  more  readily,  know- 
ing as  they  did  every  winding  of  the 
dark  narrow  lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
convent.  Finding  himself  closely  pur- 
sued, he  staggered,  breathless  and 
fainting,  up-stairs  into  the  room  of  a 
common  woman,  promising  her  treas- 
ures untold  if  she  would  hide  him  for 


a  while.  Possibly  he  remembered  hav- 
ing heard  in  some  forgotten  time  how  a 
great  Earl  of  Flanders  thus  escaped 
his  enemies  by  appealing  to  a  woman's 
pity;  but  the  creature  whose  cupidity 
or  compassion  he  endeavored  to  excite 
did  not  resemble  the  good  housewife  of 
Bruges.  Leaning  from  her  window, 
she  beckoned  to  the  pursuers  beneath 
to  come  up.  Carafa  met  them  des- 
perately, offering  two  thousand  pis- 
toles for  his  life.  Scorning  the  bribe 
they  dragged  him  away,  and  severing 
his  head  from  his  body,  presented  the 
hideous  trophy  to  Masaniello,  who, 
hurling  filthy  insults  at  it,  beat  the  pal- 
lid features  with  a  stick!  This  is  bad 
enough;  but  it  was  surpassed  by  the 
demoniac  fury  exhibited  towards  the 
corpse  by  a  man  whom  Carafa  had 
once  made  kiss  his  feet.  We  shudder 
while  we  read,  but  who  can  fathom  the 
depths  of  hopeless  suffering,  of  impo- 
tent rage,  that  had  long  since  over- 
whelmed the  souls  of  those  frantic 
wretches  who  now  vented  their  spite 
upon  the  headless  carcass  in  whose 
sliadow  they  had  so  often  crouched? 
The  downward  career  of  the  fisherman 
had  begun.  For  him  there  was  no  more 
peace,  no  more  security;  he  had  offered 
insults  to  the  living  and  the  dead  Ca- 
rafa that  could  never  be  condoned.  The 
attack  made  upon  him  in  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  was  already  bearing 
bitter  fruit.  Fear  makes  the  worst  of 
tyrants;  and  as  it  was  with  Commodus, 
so  also  was  it  with  Masaniello. 

Great  precautions  were  taken  to 
guard  against  a  new  surprise.  During 
the  night  every  householder  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  before 
his  door,  and  no  person,  except  priests 
bearing  the  last  rites  of  their  Church 
to  the  dying,  were  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  streets  during  the  two  hours 
after  midnight;  even  the  ecclesiastics 
were  forced  to  lay  aside  their  long 
gowns,  lest  such  a  dress  should  afford 
disguise  for  a  bandit.  But  there  was 
another  danger  yet  more  difficult  to 
avert,  which  harassed  thenceforward 
the  fisherman's  waking  hours,  for  he 
knew  that  his  enemies  were  familiar 
with  a  deadlier  weapon  than  the  assas- 
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sin's  dagger.  Accordingly,  through 
fear  of  being  poisoned,  he  almost 
starved  himself,  eating  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  life  he  clung  to  so 
passionately. 

Of  little  comfort  to  Masauiello  was 
the  brocaded  dress  in  which  Domenico 
Garguilo  portrayed  him,  guiding  his 
white  steed  at  the  head  of  an  applaud- 
ing multitude;  the  same  costume  pos- 
sibly that  he  wore  in  the  presence  of 
the  Spanish  governor,  when  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  insurrection  Filomarino's 
heroic  efforts  were  crowned  by  success, 
and  it  was  graciously  notified  to  the 
faithful  people  of  Naples  that  not  only 
would  their  own  privileges  be  con- 
firmed, but  new  ones  added,  together 
with  remission  of  all  punishment  due 
for  the  crimes  committed  during  the 
late  outburst.  The  place  of  meeting 
between  Masaniello  and  Arcos  was  in 
the  palace  which  had  been  reoccupied 
after  the  first  burst  of  pppular  fury  had 
passed  away.  It  was  in  the  saloon  of 
Alva,  amid  the  sheen  of  burnished 
arms  and  the  rustle  of  silken  draperies, 
that  they  came  face  to  face.  Nothing 
had  been  left  undone  to  impress  the 
fisherman  with  the  majesty  of  Spain, 
and  everywhere  upon  the  walls  his  eye 
encountered  some  fresh  apotlieosis  of 
Spanish  enterprise  or  of  Spanish  valor. 
Masaniello  knelt;  Arcos  assisted  him  to 
rise,  spoke  kindly,  and  threw  over  his 
shoulders  a  gold  chain,  but  all  the 
while  the  formidable  military  display 
outside  the  palace,  and  the  skilful  ar- 
rangements within,  were  producing 
their  designed  effect.  If  it  be  true  that 
Demosthenes  faltered  before  Philip, 
what  can  be  expected  from  a  simple 
fisherman  who  thus  recognized  for  the 
first  time  the  magnitude  of  all  he  had 
done  and  dared?  A  meaner  mind  might 
have  borrowed  courage  from  its  very 
hate,  a  greater  from  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  worth;  but  this  man  was 
only  a  toiler  of  the  sea,  suddenly  ele- 
vated to  a  pinnacle  of  fortune  which 
his  wildest  dreams  could  not  have 
scaled.  His  spirit  was  not  sufficiently 
phlegmatic  nor  sufficiently  self-con- 
tained to  review  the  past  or  support  the 
present  with  equanimity;  and  thus  it 


happened  that,  while  the  shouts  of  the 
populace  outside  echoed  in  his  ears, 
Masaniello,  captain-general  of  the  most 
faithful  people,  fell  fainting  at  the  feet 
of  Arcos. 

The  interview  was  folloAved  a  few 
days  later  by  an  imposing  ceremony, 
during  which  the  concessions  granted 
were  fully  explained,  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  a  Te  Deum  intoned  most 
fittingly  by  Filomarino.  As  Masaniello 
returned  on  foot  through  the  com- 
panies of  the  people,  who  were  to  re- 
main under  arms  for  the  next  three 
months  until  the  royal  assent  should 
be  formally  given  from  Madrid,  he  was 
everywhere  saluted  by  lowered  stand- 
ards, Avliile  the  bells  rang  out  the  joy- 
ous news  that  peace  had  returned  to 
Naples. 

But  what  of  her  liberator,  her  cham- 
pion? For  him  peace  would  nevermore 
stoop  to  enter  the  humble  little  cottage 
in  the  marl^et-place.  The  Man  of  the 
People  had  had  his  hour,  and  the  end 
was  fast  approaching.  His  abnormal 
mode  of  life  was  rapidly  undermining 
both  strength  and  intellect;  to  his  ex- 
cited imagination  a  dagger  lurlied 
under  every  cloak,  a  poisoned  draught 
in  every  cup.  We  see  the  poor  terrified 
soul,  harassed  by  mortal  dread,  urged 
onward  down  its  darkening  path 
towards  the  only  exit  possible  from  a 
world  where  to  live  in  fear  is  to  live  in 
hell.  We  read  how  the  sumptuous  fur- 
niture, the  rich  hangings  of  gold  bro- 
cade, the  costly  pictures,  the  jewelled 
vases,  the  magnificent  plate  belonging 
to  Maddaloni,  were  dragged  from  their 
hiding-place  in  the  convent  3f  Santa 
Maria  della  Stella,  and  piled  up,  a  glit- 
tering heap,  in  the  market-place,  while 
troops  of  armed  men  scoured  the  adja- 
cent country  in  search  of  the  owuer; 
for  the  living  Carafa  was  the  spectre 
which  haunted  Masaniello  amidst  the 
courtesans,  the  flatterers,  and  the  feast- 
ers  whom  his  new  wealth  gathered 
readily  round  him.  Unable  to  reach 
this  terrible  foe,  he  vented  his  rage  on 
all  that  had  been  his,  the  villa  at  Posi- 
lippo,  the  mansion  at  Santa  Maria  della 
Stella,  even  the  servants  and  the  poor 
trembling  musicians,— nothing  escaped. 
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But  as  the  reputation  of  a  great  man 
strikes  his  traducers  from  the  tomb,  so 
the  silent,  tireless  hate  of  Maddaloni 
struck  Masaniello  from  afar.  The  in- 
terception of  a  letter  in  cypher  from  the 
duke,  the  more  sinister  because  unin- 
telligible, goaded  the  fisherman  to  fresh 
acts  of  madness.  Now  he  will  dine  in 
his  enemy's  desolate  palace,  now, 
changing  his  mind,  in  a  neighboring 
convent,  the  heads  of  Carafa  and  his 
father,  hacked  out  of  their  portraits, 
looking  down  suavely  on  the  repast 
from  the  pikes  which  transfix  them. 
Anon,  clad  in  a  richly  laced  suit  be- 
longing to  the  duke,  a  diamond  buckle 
gleaming  in  his  hat-band,  he  gallops,  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  to  the  viceroy's 
gondola,  whence  he  bathes  and  is  dried 
with  fine  Dutch  linen;  or,  seated  on  the 
little  stage  he  had  caused  to  be  erected 
before  his  house,  he  gravely  receives 
the  petitions  presented  him  by  his 
trembling  clients,  while  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  are  busy  removing 
their  effects  in  anticipation  of  the 
clearance  to  be  made  for  the  grand 
palace  their  champion  intends  to 
build. 

It  is  at  once  a  grotesque  and  a  ter- 
rible picture;  and  as  it  rises  before  us 
we  recognize  the  inevitableness  of  the 
catastrophe  it  foreshadows.  Yet  the 
death  he  feared  so  much  he  recklessly 
inflicted  on  others.  To  be  condemned 
by  Masaniello  it  was  only  necessary  to 
be  accused  by  one  of  the  mob;  until 
even  his  immediate  followers  began  to 
dread  their  leader's  outbursts,  no  one 
knowing  when  his  own  turn  might 
come  and  his  head  go  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  grinning  skulls  which  stood  in 
a  ghastly  row  above  the  market-place. 
Other  grave  reasons  there  were  also, 
for  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
order  of  things.  Those  who  sold  food 
felt  that  they  could  not  make  an  honest 
profit  on  their  merchandise  so  long  as 
the  administration  of  their  liberator 
continued.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
freed  them  from  their  taxes;  but  what 
gain  was  that  if  he  forced  them  to  sell 
their  oil  and  corn  at  a  fixed,  and  of 
course  at  an  absurdly  low  price?  The 
captain-general  of  the  most  faithful 


people  had  clearly  but  a  dim  idea  of 
political  economy. 

Meanwhile,  his  mortal  enemies  were 
not  idle,  and  assassins  were  again  hired 
to  rid  the  viceroy  of  the  king's  most 
faithful  servant,  with  the  connivance 
of  Genuino,  the  treacherous  sedition- 
monger,  who  was  yet  to  end  his  dis- 
honored days  a  fugitive  from  the  scorn 
of  his  countrymen.  The  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Mount  Carmel  was  fixed  for 
the  murder.  On  that  fatal  morning  the 
fisherman  entered  the  church  called 
Del  Carmine,  where  Filomarino  had 
just  celebrated  mass.  With  hasty  and 
uncertain  steps  he  ascended  the  pulpit, 
whence  he  addressed  the  dispersing 
congregation  in  a  rambling  speech.  He 
complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  enumerated  his  services,  fore- 
told what  would  befall  them  if  they  de- 
serted him,  spoke  of  his  sins,  and  ad- 
vised others  to  confess  theirs  before  the 
holy  Virgin.  He  was  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  an  old  woman,  the  traditional 
mouthpiece  of  popular  common  sense, 
who  told  him  that  the  Mother  of  God 
would  not  listen  to  such  nonsense;  and 
finally  some  monks  dragged  him  away 
to  a  cell,  where  he  soon  fell  into  a  pro- 
found slumber,  the  first  probably  for 
many  hours.  From  this  sleep  he  was 
rudely  aroused.  The  conspirators,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  scene  in  the  church, 
determined  now  to  strike  the  blow, 
now,  when  there  were  no  guards  in 
their  way,  and  the  crowd  had  recoiled 
in  vulgar  horror  from  the  "madman;" 
but  the  good  monks,  guessing  their  in- 
tention, endeavored  to  conceal  the 
locality  of  Masaniello's  room.  The 
sleeper  was  aroused  by  the  clamor. 
Mistaking  the  voices  for  those  of  his 
own  friends,  he  rushed  out  into  the  pas- 
sage at  the  same  moment  as  the  assas- 
sins pressed  into  it.  They  fired  as  he 
advanced,  and  he  fell  instantly  riddled 
with  balls.  One  of  th^m  then  hacked 
the  head  from  the  body,  and  all  has- 
tened off,  bearing  the  bloody  ihing 
aloft  and  cheering  for  the  king  of 
Spain.  Some  boys,  possibly  a  contin- 
gent of  those  very  Alarbes  he  had  been 
training  little  more  than  a  week 
ago,    took    up    the    corpse  between 
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them  and  buried  it  outside  tlie  city 
walls. 

At  first,  the  populace  received  the 
news  of  their  hero's  fall  with  sullen 
apathy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next 
day  (when  bread  suddenly  rose  in  price) 
that  they  woke  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  loss.  Then,  in  a  burst  of  grief, 
they  exhumed  the  body,  replaced  the 
head,  and  laid  their  darling,  richly  at- 
tired, upon  a  satin-draped  bier.  Pop- 
ularity has  been  well  defined  as  "the 
breath  of  a  mob,"  which  "smells  of  its 
source  and  is  gone  ere  the  sun  can  set 
upon  it."  But  the  people  will  always 
sorrow  over  a  broken  idol,  even  though 
they  may  have  acquiesced  in  its  de- 
struction. Let  their  hero  be  a  Clodius 
or  a  Caesar,  once  dead  they  remember 
only  his  bounty  or  his  triumphs.  Thus 
it  was  with  Masaniello.  Four  thousand 
ecclesiastics,  by  order  of  Filomarino, 
led  a  train  of  forty  thousand  mourners; 
a  grand  and  impressive  sight  as  it 
slowly  passed  from  the  church  of  the 
.Carmine  through  the  city  amid  mur- 
mured prayers  and  chanted  litanies, 
whose  responses  mingled  with  the  sol- 
emn tolling  of  bells  and  the  clash  of 
presented  arms. 

Night  had  fallen  ere  the  long  proces- 
sion returned  to  the  church,  and  there, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
they  laid  him  to  rest,  that  charitable 
hearts,  passing  to  and  fro  across  the 
grave,  might  perchance  put  up  a  peti- 
tion for  his  soul  to  our  Lady  of  Carmel. 
In  after  years,  when  he  had  become  a 
memory,  it  was  proudly  remembered 
how  Naples  had  never  so  honored  a 
ruler  before,  and  that  from  haughty 
Toledo  to  splendid  Ossuna,  no  prince  or 
viceroy  of  them  all  could  boast  so  im- 
pressive a  funeral-train  as  Masaniello, 
the  fisherman  of  Amalfi. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. ' 
THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

The  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  drama- 
tlst  have  vied  with  one  another  in  lend- 
ing the  charm  of  romance  to  the  history 
of  Eugene  Aram ;  love  and  remorse  have 
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spread  their  becoming  cloaks  over  his 
misdeeds;  the  commonplace  of  fiction 
has  adorned  the  commonplace  of  fact. 
But  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  in 
disengaging  fact  from  fable,  the  plain 
truth  from  the  attractive  lie,  real  cir- 
cumstances come  to  light  as  interesting 
and  extraordinary  as  any  that  can  be 
invented  by  the  imagination  of  the 
story-teller.  To  record  as  distinct  and 
yet  present  in  the  one  man  the  attri- 
butes of  the  thoughtful  and  gifted 
scholar  and  those  of  the  sordid  and  de- 
liberate murderer  must  surely  yield  a 
more  profitable  and  singular  result  than 
the  endeavor  to  blend  the  two  into  a 
sympathetic  whole  by  melting  together 
in  the  crucible  of  lachrymose  heroism 
those  discrepancies  which  lie  at  the 
very  root  of  character,  and  everlast- 
ingly mock  the  efforts  of  the  methodical 
biographer  to  force  consistency  upon 
the  inconsistent. 

Eugene  Aram  was  born  at  Netherdale 
in  Yorkshire  in  the  year  1704.  His 
father  was  a  gardener,  but  a  gardener 
of  more  than  ordinary  skill;  he  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  knowledge  of  bot- 
any, and  was  an  excellent  draughts- 
man. He  had  originally  been  in  the 
service  of  Dr.  Compton,  the  Bishop  of 
London  famous  for  his  resistance  to 
James  the  Second,  and,  on  leaving  the 
bishop,  had  gone  into  the  service  of  Sir 
Edward  Blackett  at  Newby  in  York- 
shire. Yorkshire  was  the  native  county 
of  the  Arams,  who  had  not  always  been 
gardeners.  Their  name  they  derived 
from  the  village  of  Aram,  or  Haram,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tees.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  family 
was  possessed  of  three  knights'  fees 
near  New^ark.  They  would  seem  to 
have  gradually  gone  further  south  until 
one  Aram  is  found  a  professor  of  divin- 
ity at  Oxford;  another,  whom  Eugene 
saw,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Salt  Tax 
under  Queen  Anne,  living  at  his  seat  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  branch  to  which 
Eugene  belonged,  and  which  had  ap- 
parently remained  in  Yorkshire,  must 
have  fallen  from  the  high  state  of  their 
ancestors,  or  had  never  emerged  like  the 
others  from  their  original  obscurity. 
The  first  is  the  more  likely  supposition; 
for  Eugene  Aram,  though  driven  by  cir- 
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cumstauces  to  associate  AA'itli  the  shop- 
keepers aud  ale  drapers  of  Yorkshire 
villages,  was  always  feared  and  re- 
spected as  a  very  hig'h,  proud  man.  soli- 
taiy  and  retiring.  He  was  himself  fully 
conscious  of  his  superiority  in  respect  of 
birth  and  lineage,  for  it  is  to  his  investi- 
gations that  we  owe  these  details  of  his 
ancestry;  and  his  assiduous  study  of  an- 
tiquities makes  his  information  on  this 
point  the  more  reliable.  His  portrait, 
too,  in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  said  by 
those  w^ho  had  seen  him  to  be  a  very 
accurate  likeness,  shows  a  face  in  which 
there  is  little  trace  of  the  rough  and 
homely;  and  throughout  his  life  he 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  regard  and 
confidence  of  those  whose  stations  in 
life  were  above  his  own. 

Whilst  working  at  Newby  with  Sir 
Edward  Blackett,  Eugene's  father  had 
bought  a  little  house  at  Bondgate,  near 
Ripon,  in  which  he  installed  his  wife 
and  child,  visiting  them  in  his  intervals 
of  leisure.  Here  Eugene  was  sent  to 
school  and  instructed  in  the  Testament. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  joined  his 
father  at  Newby,  and,  with  the  help  of 
Sir  Edward  Blackett,  who  seems  to 
have  been  attracted  by  his  intelligence 
and  zeal  for  study,  entered  upon  that 
career  of  intense  and  unwearied  appli- 
cation to  various  branches  of  learning 
on  which  rests  his  real  claim  to  honor- 
able recognition,  and  which  only  the 
misfortune  of  circumstance  has  ren- 
dered fruitless  of  a  great  result.  He 
first  applied  himself  to  mathematics, 
and,  self-taught,  mastered  the  ghastly 
problems  of  the  higher  algebra.  But 
his  studies  were  interrupted  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  by  his  being  sent  to  London 
to  fill  the  place  of  bookkeeper  in  the 
counting-house  of  a  relative  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's, a  Mr.  Christopher  Blackett. 
After  remaining  two  years  in  the  count- 
ing-house Aram  was  attacked  by  a  very 
severe  form  of  small-pox.  His  mother's 
anxiety  was  so  great  at  her  son's  illness 
that  she  was  only  prevented  from  jour- 
neying to  London  by  Eugene's  giving  up 
the  counting-house  and  returning  home. 
Here  the  young  man  resumed  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
dived  into  poetry,  history,  and  antiqui- 
ties. But  these  new  mistresses  quite 


seduced  him  from  his  boyish  love;  poor 
mathematics  were  cruelly  deserted: 
"the  charms  of  the  other  three,"  he 
writes,  "quite  destroyed  all  the  heavier 
beauties  of  numbers  and  lines  whose 
applications  and  properties  I  now  pur- 
sued no  longer." 

As  the  time  had  come  when  Eugene 
must  choose  a  profession,  he  settled 
upon  that  of  a  schoolmaster  as  the  one 
for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  With  that 
intention  he  returned  to  Netherdale,  his 
birthplace,  and  there  engaged  himself 
as  teacher  in  the  village  school.  At 
Netherdale,  according  to  Aram,  he  com- 
mitted the  first  great  error  of  his  life, 
took  the  first  unfortunate  step  which 
started  him  on  his  progress  to  the  gibbet 
— he  married.  Of  his  wife's  family 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  Aram 
thought  her  very  much  beneath  him. 
shunned  her  in  the  street,  and  never 
spoke  to  her  in  public.  Those  who  re- 
membered her  described  her  as  a  tidy 
little  body,  a  very  weak,  soft  kind  of 
woman,  to  whom  Aram  made  an  indif- 
ferent husband,  a  kind  of  woman  who 
can  hardly  have  affected  the  destiny  of 
Aram  so  powerfully  as  he  subsequently 
asked  his  friends  to  believe.  One 
friend,  more  indiscreet  and  reckless 
than  the  rest,  speaks  of  Mrs.  Aram  as 
low,  mean,  and  vulgar,  unworthy  the 
lofty  intellect  of  her  husband,  for  whom 
a  Newton  and  Erasmus  could  alone 
have  been  worthy  companions.  But  we 
shall  see  that  the  sublime  visionary 
could  stoop  at  times— and  for  purposes 
of  his  own— to  society  that  would  have 
been  very  distasteful  to  Newton  or 
Erasmus,  and  far  lower  and  meaner 
than  that  of  his  vulgar  wife.  Not  that 
this  inconsistency  should  be  any  re- 
proach to  Aram,  for  it  is  always  the 
privilege  of  a  husband  to  suffer  in  his 
companions  what  he  resents  in  his  wife; 
but,  when  we  are  confronted  with  the 
high  pride  of  the  profound  and  solitary 
scholar  shocked  and  wounded  by  the 
vulgarity  of  the  tidy  little  bo(^,  we 
must  make  very  sure  that  the  high 
pride  is  not  selfish  vanity,  and  the  do- 
mestic picture  presented  the  canting  old 
story  of  the  great  man  who  is  unhappy 
and  unappreciated  at  home. 

Whatever  the  joys  or  disappointments 
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of  bis  early  married  life,  Aram's  zeal  for 
learning  was  increased  leniold.  A  con- 
sciousness of  liis  deliciencies  wliicli  lie 
acquired  as  soon  as  he  began  to  teacli 
otiiers,  and  an  irresistible  covetousuess 
for  knowledge,  drove  him  to  unexam- 
pled industry.  He  taught  himself  En- 
glish and  Greek  grammar  from  Lilly 
and  Cambden  by  learning  the  entire 
books  by  heart.  He  then  entered  on 
Latin,  puzzling  out  the  meaning  of  the 
language  for  himself,  spending  some- 
times a  whole  day  over  five  lines  and 
never  leaving  a  passage  till  he  had  per- 
fectly comprehended  it.  Then  followed 
the  Greek  Testament,  of  which  he 
parsed  every  word  as  he  proceeded. 
When  he  had  done  this  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  read  Hesiod,  Homer, 
Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides. 
These  labors,  the  achievements  be  it  re- 
membered of  a  self-taught,  compara- 
tively uneducated  man,  occupied  some 
ten  years.  In  the  study  of  language  he 
had  hit  on  the  true  bent  of  his  intellect, 
the  department  of  learning  in  which  he 
could  hope  to  achieve  something;  and 
neither  change  of  place  nor  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ever  from  this  moment  hin- 
dered his  continual  researches. 

When,  in  1734,  "William  Norton, 
Esquire,"  his  friend,  sent  a  horse  and 
man  to  fetch  the  learned  schoolmaster 
to  Knaresborough,  the  change  of  scene 
only  meant  a  change  of  study;  Hebrew 
succeeded  Greek,  and  he  began  to  go 
through  the  Pentateuch  in  the  original 
tongue  as  at  Netherdale  he  had  gone 
through  the  Greek  Testament.  And,  he 
writes,  he  would  have  done  more  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  he  kept  the  school  at 
Knaresborough  if  other  things  had  not 
encroached  on  his  time. 

What  were  those  other  things  ?  There 
was  the  school,  there  was  a  family  of 
six  children,  and  there  was  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  The  ten  years'  school- 
mastering  in  Knaresborough  had  not 
been  profitable;  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1744  Aram  had  mortgaged  tne  house  at 
Bondgate  Avhich  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  and  owed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  his  friend  Mr.  Norton,  who 
had  probably  put  him  into  the  school  in 
the  first  instance.   But,  in  the  face  of 


subsequent  events,  the  question  sug- 
gests itself.  Had  these  debts  arisen  only 
from  the  failure  of  the  school?  Was 
Aram's  course  of  life  during  these  ten 
years  confined  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  to  the  instruction  of  tlie  youth  of 
Knaresborougli?  Tliere  is  mystery  sur- 
rounding these  ten  years  at  Knaresbor- 
ough. In  1744,  without  a  wora  of  warn- 
ing or  preparation,  without  a  hint  as  to 
the  development  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
we  find  Aram,  the  solitaiy  student,  the 
man  of  high  pride,  who  cannot  even 
condescend  to  aclcnowledge  his  wife  in 
the  street,  this  man  of  learning,  re- 
spected by  all  classes— by  the  lettered 
foy  the  real  depths  of  his  acquirements, 
by  the  unlettered  for  the  enormous  pro- 
fundity of  thought  w^hich  in  their  eyes 
constant  solitude  betokens— we  find  this 
same  Aram  the  associate  of  the  lowest 
villains  in  the  perpetration  of  a  mon- 
strous fraud,  and  the  associate  of  the 
greatest  villain  of  them  all  in  the  mur- 
der of  their  fellow  conspirator. 

Next  door  to  Aram's  school  in  Knares- 
borough was  the  shop  of  a  flax-dresser 
by  the  name   of   Richard  Houseman. 
This  Houseman  w^as  a  dark,  ill-looking 
fellow,  broad  set,  round-shouldered,  and 
wearing  a  brown  wig,  "the  real  picture 
of  a  murderer,"  as  a  neighbor  described 
him.   His  only  companion  in  his  flax- 
dressing  was  a  large  black  raven  that 
perched  itself  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
leading  into  his  shop.   He  was  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  thoroughly  bad 
set  in  Knaresborough,  a  set  which  in- 
cluded Daniel  Clarke  the  shoemaker, 
Terry  the  ale  draper,  lies  the  usurer, 
and  Levi  the  Jew.   These  men  were  re- 
garded by  the  good  people  of  Knares- 
borougk    as    equal    to    any  villainy. 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  1744,  a  Jew 
pedlar  boy  who  travelled  with  jewelry 
in  the  neighborhood  disappeared,  report 
said  that  Houseman  and  Daniel  Clarke 
had  murdered  him.   That  may  or  may 
not  have  been;  but   certain  it  is  that 
about  this  time  Houseman  and  Clarke 
had  hit  on  a  very  much  more  profitable 
form  of  enterprise  than  murdering  a 
pedlar  boy  for  a  few  trumpery  provin- 
cial trinkets.   The  new  scheme  was  no 
rough  and  ready  highway  murder,  such 
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as  might  spring  from  tlie  brain  of  the 
flax-dresser  or  tlie  shoemalier;  it  was  a 
subtle  and  ingenious  fraud,  and  argues 
me  presence  of  a  superior  intellect  in 
the  councils  of  the  criminals.  This  was 
the  scheme:  Clarke  had  married  a  wife 
who  was  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  200L ; 
the  money  remained  for  the  present  in 
the  hands  of  her  relatives,  who  seem  to 
have  been  unwilling  to  give  it  up  until 
they  Avere  satisfied  that  Clarke  was  a 
man  of  some  substance,  and  not  an  im- 
pecunious person  who  would  spend  his 
wife's  fortune  as  soon  as  she  got  it. 
Clarke  and  his  advisers  saw  in  this  re- 
luctance of  the  relatives  to  part  with 
the  fortune  a  means  of  securing  not 
only  the  200Z.,  but  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  in  addition  to  it.  On  the 
strength  of  his  wife's  reputed  fortune 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  impress  the  re- 
luctant relatives  on  the  other  with  an 
idea  of  his  substance,  Clarke  was  to 
order  from  various  tradesmen  plate, 
linen,  jewelry,  watches,  rings,  and  other 
articles.  On  the  strength  of  these  ex- 
tensive purchases,  which  would  argue 
substantial  means,  the  relatives  would 
part  with  the  money.  As  soon  as  Clarke 
had  the  money  and  the  unpaid  goods  on 
his  hands,  he  was  to  disappear  with  his 
share  of  the  booty,  leaving  the  rest  in 
the  hands  of  his  confederates.  The 
guilt  of  the  fraud  would  thus  attach  to 
Clarke  alone,  who  would  be  safe  away, 
while  his  accomplices  would  wait  a  con- 
venient time  to  realize  their  shares  of 
the  profit.  This  plan,  excellent  in  itself, 
is  only  imperfect  as  regards  Clarke,  who 
is  condemned  thereby  to  a  perpetual 
exile,  whilst  his  friends  remain  at  home 
rejoicing.  However,  he  appears  to  have 
been  weak  enough  to  have  accepted  it, 
and  to  have  been  prepared  to  say  good- 
bye to  Knaresborough  forever. 

Such  was  the  main  plot;  but  there  was 
an  under-plot  also,  in  which  Daniel 
Clarke's  part  called  for  an  even  greater 
sacrifice  and  a  more  compendious  fare- 
well. As  soon  as  the  fraud  was  accom- 
plished, the  booty  in  Clarke's  hands. 
Houseman  and  the  third  party,  the  lat- 
est recruit  in  the  rascality  of  Knares- 
borough, were  to  murder  the  shoemaker 
and  share  among  two  instead  of  three 
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Mrs.  Clarke's  money  and  the  unpaid 
articles.  The  disappearance  of  Clarke 
and  his  property  would  favor  with  the 
public  the  idea  that  he  had  absconded, 
ana  so  divert  suspicion  from  his  mur- 
derers. 

His  murderers!  Richard  Houseman 
and  Eugene  Aram!  For  it  was  the 
schoolmaster  who  had  joined  the  flax- 
dresser  and  the  shoemaker  in  their  lat- 
est venture,  and,  with  his  neighbor 
Houseman,  was  to  remove  Daniel 
Clarke  out  of  harm's  way.  Somehow  or 
other— in  what  exact  manner  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say — the  studious  recluse  had 
drifted  into  an  alliance  with  the  mur- 
derous-looking shopkeeper  next  door, 
and  had  become  sufliciently  intimate 
with  him  to  engage  in  the  darkest  of  his 
designs.  Aram  had  made  Clarke's  ac- 
quaintance in  his  love  of  botany;  Clarke 
was  a  skilled  florist,  and  he  and  Aram 
spent  many  delightful  hours  in  scaring 
away  cats  from  the  schoolmaster's  gar- 
den. In  these  hours  it  may  have  been 
that  Aram  learnt  something  of  his  com- 
panion's projects,  and  was  perhaps 
through  him  introduced  to  Houseman. 
Himself  under  the  stress  of  financial 
difliculties,  he  saw  in  the  rude  designs 
of  these  rascals  a  means  of  relieving  his 
own  embarrassments,  and,  in  the  per- 
fection of  an  intelligent  plan,  built  up 
murder  on  robbery.  "Mankind  is  never 
corrupted  at  once;  villainy  is  progres- 
sive and  declines  from  right,  step  by 
step,  till  every  regard  of  probity  is  lost 
and  every  sense  of  all  moral  obligation 
perishes."  Thus  spake  Eugene  Aram  in 
his  own  defence,  and  certainly,  in  his 
case,  tJiese  downward  steps  are  hidden 
from  us;  suddenly,  to  our  infinite 
amazement,  the  callous  murderer 
emerges  from  the  pensive  seclusion  of 
the  student. 

Aram  has  not,  however,  left  us  with- 
out any  apology.  After  his  conviction 
and  sentence,  he  told  the  cl^gyman 
who  visited  him  that  he  murdered 
Clarke  because  he  suspected  him  of  an 
intrigue  with  his  wife,  and  that  at  the 
time  he  considered  he  was  doing  right. 
Either  Aram  is  here  telling  the  truth,  or, 
on  the  threshold  of  death,  deliberately 
blackening  his  wife's  character  to  jus- 
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tify  his  own  conduct.  He  can  only  be 
judged  in  this  circumstantially.  Whilst 
local  report  is  silent  as  to  any  connec- 
tion between  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Aram,  it 
is  not  silent  on  the  unfeeling  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  was  treated  by  her 
husband— an  indifference  which  makes 
his  sensitiveness  as  to  her  moral  con- 
duct rather  fantastic.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  1759,  the  year  of  his  execu- 
tion, describes  his  conduct  towards  her 
as  inhuman.  The  murder  of  Clarke, 
too,  is  surrounded  by  circumstances 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  soil  its  character 
as  an  act  of  retribution  on  the  part  of  a 
wronged  husband.  His  devoted  apolo- 
gist says  that  all  his  children  but  one 
took  after  their  mother,  and  that  conse- 
quently Aram  never  considered  them  as 
his  own— a  rather  severe  conclusion. 
Vanity,  if  it  does  not  cause  crime,  sel- 
dom fails  to  accompany  it,  for  there  is 
no  surer  extinguisher  of  remorse.  If,  in 
his  early  treatment  of  his  wife,  Aram's 
vanity  of  birth  and  talent  made  him 
shun  her  in  the  public  place,  and 
asperse  his  children  for  their  likeness  to 
their  mother,  may  not  the  same  pre- 
sumptuous vanity  that  wrote  on  the  eve 
of  his  execution  the  lines:— 

Calm  and  composed  my  soul  her  journey 
takes. 

No  guilt  that  troubles  and  no  heart  that 
aches, 

have  prompted  him  to  preserve  his  repu- 
tation among  men  by  vilifying  the  repu- 
tation of  a  woman  whom  to  the  very 
last  he  treated  with  dislike  and  con- 
tempt? 

The  best  apology  offered  on  Aram's 
behalf  comes  from  an  admirer  who, 
comparing  him  with  Houseman,  ex- 
claims: "How  much  greater  the  tempta- 
tion to  murder  to  a  man  like  Aram,  with 
a  miserable  wife  and  six  children,  than 
to  a  wretch  like  Houseman,  who  could 
carry  all  his  family  under  his  hat!"  (al- 
luding to  the  large  raven).  There  is  a 
greater  semblance  of  truth  in  this  ex- 
cuse than  in  the  plea  of  the  faithless 
wife. 

By  the  7th  of  February,  1745,  Clarke, 
Houseman,  and  Aram  had,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  plan,  procured  the  goods. 
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plate,  linen,  and  jewelry  from  various 
tradesmen,  and  Mrs.  Clarke's  money 
from  her  relatives;  the  following  day 
Clarke  w^as  to  quit  Knaresborough  with 
his  share.  But,  before  doing  so,  the 
spoil  had  to  be  divided,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose Aram  and  Houseman  invited 
Clarke  to  come  with  them  to  St.  Rob- 
ert's cave,  outside  Knaresborough, 
where  the  division  could  be  made  in 
greater  secrecy.  About  six  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  Aram  came 
home  and  told  his  wife  to  light  a  good 
fire  in  the  room  up-stairs.  He  then  went 
out  and  did  not  return  until  two  in  the 
morning  with  Clarke  and  Houseman. 
Something  had  happened  to  House- 
man's wig,  for  Aram  asked  his  wife  for 
a  handkerchief  to  tie  about  "Dicky's" 
head.  They  did  not  stop  long;  Clarke 
was  impatient  to  be  gone;  "It  will  soon 
be  morning;  we  must  get  oft',"  he  said. 
The  three  men  went  out,  and  Mrs.  Aram 
saw  that  Clarke  carried  a  sack  on  his 
back. 

At  four  o'clock— two  hours  after- 
Houseman  and  Aram  returned,  but  this 
time  without  Clarke.  They  came  up- 
stairs to  the  room  where  the  fire  was. 
Mrs.  Aram  asked  what  had  become  of 
Clarke,  to  w^hich  Aram  replied  by  telling 
her  to  go  to  bed.  She  refused,  and  the 
two  men,  who  seemed  to  be  very 
anxious  to  have  the  fire  to  themselves, 
were  obliged  to  go  down-stairs  and  light 
another.  Filled  with  misgiving,  Mrs. 
Aram  listened  from  above:  she  could 
only  hear  vague  sounds.  It  was  well 
she  could  not  hear  too  clearly,  or  she 
might  have  caught  the  words  in  which 
Houseman  suggested  that  she  should 
be  murdered  also  for  safety's  sake — a 
suggestion  which  Aram  did  not  take  up. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  two  men  went  out. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gone  Mrs.  Aram 
came  down-stairs  and  closely  examined 
the  fireplace.  There  were  only  ashes  in 
the  grate  then;  but  on  the  dunghill  out- 
side she  found  some  burnt  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  the  handkerchief  she  had  lent 
Dicky  to  tie  round  his  head,  now  blood- 
stained. She  could  not  help  concluding 
from  this  that  something  bad  hap- 
pened to  Clarke;  but  when  she  ex- 
pressed this  natural  misgivinr:  to  Dicky, 
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he  was  surprised  and  could  not  imagine 
what  she  meant. 

She  was  right  all  the  same,  in  spite  of 
Diclvy's  amazement.  Between  two  and 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8tli 
of  February,  1745,  Daniel  Clarke  had 
been  murdered  by  Aram  and  House- 
man, and  his  body  buried  in  St.  Robert's 
cave.  How  he  was  killed,  or  who  struck 
the  fatal  blow,  is  uncertain;  each  .man 
charged  the  other  with  actually  break- 
ing Clarke's  skull,  but  to  Aram  in  all 
probability  belongs  the  credit  of  that 
performance.  At  any  rate,  from  Mrs. 
Aram's  account,  it  is  clear  that  both  par- 
ticipated in  the  crime,  and,  from  the 
ordering  of  the  fire  by  Aram  at  six  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  and  the  use  to 
which  the  fire  was  subsequently  put,  it 
is  also  clear  that,  whatever  the  motive 
or  variety  of  motives,  the  crime  was  pre- 
meditated. 

When  Clarke's  disappearance  became 
known  in  Knaresborough  and  the  fraud 
that  had  been  practised  in  connection 
with  it,  Aram  and  Houseman  did  not 
escape  suspicion.  In  order  that  Aram 
might  not  be  out  of  the  way  if  he  was 
wanted,  he  was  arrested  for  the  debt  he 
owed  tO'  Norton;  and  the  public  was 
hardly  reassured  when  he  promptly  ob- 
tained release  by  paying  off  the  debt 
and  also  the  mortgage  on  the  house  at 
Bondgate.  In  addition  to  these  peculiar 
circumstances,  some  of  the  goods  ob- 
tained by  Clarke  were  found  buried  in 
Aram's  and  Houseman's  gardens. 
Once  more  the  law  laid  hands  on  the 
schoolmaster,  and  charged  him  with  a 
misdemeanor  in  the  matter  of  Clarke's 
fraudulent  proceedings;  but  Aram  was 
in  a  short  time  discharged  for  want  of 
sufficient  evidence.  As  soon  as  he  was 
released,  he  hastily  quitted  Knaresbor- 
ough without  even  waiting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  redeemed  mortgage  on 
the  Bondgate  house,  leaving  behind  him 
his  wife  and  family  to  shift  as  best  they 
could.  There  was  no  repose  for  ety- 
mological study  in  Knaresborough  with 
that  ugly  reminiscence  mouldering  in 
St.  Robert's  cave. 

The  next  fourteen  years  of  Aram's 
life,  from  his  quitting  Knaresborough 
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were  the  years  during  which,  in  spite 
of  frequent  wanderings  and  changes  of 
scene  and  occupation,  he  completed  his 
study  of  language  and  lighted  on  the 
etymological  discovery  which,  if  not 
original,  as  he  himself  admitted,  was  at 
least  the  realization  of  a  truth  at  that 
time  unimagined  or  unappreciated  by 
his  contemporaries.   London  was  the 
first  resting  place  of  the  wandering 
scholar.   Here   he  remained   for  two 
years  and  a  half,  as  usher  at  a  school  in 
Piccadilly  kept  by  a  Mr.  Painblanc. 
This  gentleman,  he  says,  in  addition  to 
a  salary,  further  rewarded  his  services 
by  teaching  the  eager  linguist  French. 
In  London  Aram  found  means  of  realiz- 
ing what  was  left  to  him  of  the  Clarke 
booty;  his  profits  from  that  transaction 
are  said  to  have   amounted   to  about 
160L,  of  which  he  must  have  already 
spent  a  considerable  portion  in  meeting 
his  liabilities  at  Knaresborough.  On 
leaving  Mr.  Painblanc,  Aram  went  to  a 
school  at  Hayes,  where  he  was  engaged 
as  writing  master.   He  remained  there 
some  three  or  four  years,  after  which  he 
spent  short  periods  at  various  other 
schools  in  the  south  of  England,  return- 
ing  finally   to   London.   His  circum- 
stances at  this  time  can  have  been  far 
from  prosperous,  for  on  this  second  visit 
to  London  we  find  him  earning  money 
by  transcribing  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
registration  in   Chancery.  Ultimately 
he  got  an  engagement  as  usher  at  the 
free  grammar  school  of  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, where,  at  the  end  of  seven  months, 
he  was  arrested  for  the  crime  he  had 
committed  fourteen  years  before. 

It  is  this  period,  between  the  murder 
and  his  arrest,  that  has  been  seized  on 
by  writers  of  fiction  as  a  period  of  re- 
morse and  mental  agony,  made  more 
poignant  and  terrible  by  the  added  dis- 
tresses of  a  great  passion.  Of  the  latter 
no  trace  is  to  be  found  exce^  in  the 
scandalous  whispers  of  Lynn  that  ac- 
cuse the  usher  of  living  there  with  a 
young  lady  he  described  as  his  niece, 
but  who,  on  his  departure  thence,  was 
discovered  to  have  been  his  mistress. 
Scatcherd,  the  rhapsodical  apologist  al- 
ready alluded  to,  indignantly  repudi- 
ates this  anecdote,  and  refutes  it  by  de- 
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daring  that  the  pseudo-niece  was  no 
other  than  his  ever  faithful  and  devoted 
daughter  Sally,  who  accompanied  him 
through  all  his  wanderings,  and,  after 
her  father's  death,  was  so  overcome 
with  despair  that  her  morals  forsook 
her  and  she  became  the  mistress  of  a 
gentleman  in  London.  From  this  dire 
situation  she  was  rescued  by  an  honest 
publican  in  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  who  married  her.  Of  her  father 
she  ever  entertained  devoted  and  loving 
memories,  believing  that  his  dear  spirit 
"was  traversing  the  Elysian  fields  with 
the  kindred  shades  of  his  beloved 
Homer  and  Virgil." 

In  the  letter  Aram  wrote  describing 
his  wanderings  he  is  silent  as  to  his 
daughter's  companionship;  indeed,  the 
story  of  his  niece  at  Lynn  is  the  only 
possible  reference  to  it.  Those  who  re- 
member his  arrest  and  his  arrival  at 
Knaresborough  say  nothing  of  any 
companion;  and  Sally's  rapturous  vis- 
ion of  the  Elysian  fields  has  a  suspicious 
flavor  of  the  gushing  Scatcherd.  Aram 
was  a  man  of  forty  when  he  left  Knares- 
borough, fifty-four  at  the  time  of  his 
execution.  The  extent  of  his  studies 
and  the  recollections  of  the  few  who 
have  any  remembrance  of  the  usher 
suggest  rather  the  moody  scholar  of 
Hood's  poem  than  the  passionate  youth 
of  Bulwer  Lytton. 

But  on  the  remorseful  tortures  of  the 
Aram  of  "The  Dream"  history  is  silent. 
Such  evidence  as  exists  of  Aram's  bear- 
ing after  the  murder  and  during  the 
time  of  his  trial  and  punishment  points, 
not  to  a  man  of  intrinsically  noble  na- 
ture riven  by  the  pangs  of  sorrow  for  a 
crime  committed  under  the  stress  of  a 
dire  temptation,  but  to  a  cold  and  delib- 
erate murderer  justifying  his  act  to  him- 
self by  a  kind  of  sentimental  vanity 
which  does  not  hesitate  before  slander 
and  falsehood  to  accomplish  its  pitiful 
end.  There  is  not  in  Aram's  conduct, 
from  the  moment  of  his  return  to 
Knaresborough,  a  prisoner  charged 
with  murder,  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  feeling  of  remorse.  He  is  calm, 
confident  of  his  acquittal,  unmoved  al- 
together by  the  painful  circumstances 
of  his  situation;  and  when,  alter  his  sen- 
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fence,  all  hope  of  earthly  salvation  is  at 
an  end,  he  contemplates  with  sublime 
self-composure  the  approaching  journey 
of  his  calm  and  guiltless  soul.  If,  dur- 
ing fourteen  years  of  absence  from  the 
scene  of  his  crime,  his  first  feelings  of 
remorse  had  become  dulled,  surely  they 
would  have  returned  with  all  their 
former  acuteness  when  the  hour  of  ex- 
piation had  arrived. 

Study,  continuous  and  unwearied, 
was  always  with  him  in  his  years  of 
exile.  From  the  French  taught  him  by 
Mr.  Painblanc  he  passed  to  Chaldee  and 
Arabic,  concluding  with  Celtic.  When 
he  had  completed  the  study  of  the  last- 
named  language  and  had  compared 
some  three  thousand  words  in  that 
tongue  with  their  equivalents  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages,  he 
was  able  to  determine  the  affinity  of  the 
Celtic  with  the  other  European  lan- 
guages, and,  by  recognizing  this  truth, 
to  raise  himself  from  the  Newgate  Cal- 
endar into  every  respectable  biographi- 
cal dictionary.  All  his  papers,  all  the 
written  records  of  his  work,  are  lost,  but 
his  claim  to  recognition  in  this  respect 
has  never  been  disputed. 

His  interest  in  botany,  to  which  he 
owed  his  acquaintance  with  his  victim 
Clarke,  continued  with  him  during  his 
Avanderings,  and  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens at  Chelsea  he  spent  many  delight- 
ful and  instructive  hours.  A  gentleman 
who  used  sometimes  to  accompany 
Aram  on  his  visits  to  Chelsea  remem- 
bers the  humane  solicitude  with  which 
he  would  remove  from  the  path  any 
snail  or  worm  for  fear  of  treading  on  it 
—a  delightful  trait.  But  Eugene  Aram 
is  not  the  first  scoundrel  who  has  found 
smashing  in  a  man's  head  quite  con- 
sistent with  kindness  to  dumb  animals; 
people,  the  inferiority  of  whose  natures 
has  prevented  them  from  finding  any 
good  in  their  fellow  men,  are  very  apt 
to  believe  that  true  human  nature  re- 
sides only  in  cats  and  dogs. 

Lynn  was  the  last  resting-place  of 
Eugene  Aram  before  the  final  catastro- 
phe. He  is  better  remembered  here 
than  anywhere  else.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
sullen  and  reserved,  straying  alone 
among  the  flat  uninteresting  marshes 
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by  the  river  Oiise,  dressed  in  a  horse- 
man's great  coat,  a  great  flapped  hat 
drawn  over  his  eyes;  and — a  singular 
peculiarity— if  he  heard  any  noise  be- 
hind him,  he  would  not  merely  turn  his 
head,  but  swing  himself  round  hodily, 
as  if  to  confront  an  enemy.  After 
Aram's  arrest  the  headmaster  of  the 
grammar  school  recollected  meeting  the 
usher  one  night  outside  his  bedroom 
door  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances, and  ever  after  congratulated 
himself  on  a  lucky  escape  from  murder; 
but  the  boys  liked  Aram  very  well,  and 
he  made  a  good  many  friends  among 
the  neighboring  gentry. 

He  was  stopping  one  day  with  a  Dr. 
Weatherhead,  a  parson  living  near 
Lynn.  It  was  a  winter's  morning;  but 
Aram,  always  devoted  to  plants  and 
flowers,  w^as  out  in  the  garden  helping 
the  doctor  with  his  flower-beds.  Whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  this  occupation,  a 
horse-dealer  called  to  see  the  doctor, 
who  was  anxious  to  sell  a  horse.  The 
dealer  happened  to  come  from  York- 
shire, and,  as  he  was  talking  over  the 
bargain  with  the  parson,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  figure  of  Aram  working  in 
the  garden.  He  immediately  recog- 
nized him  and  told  the  doctor  that  he 
knew  his  friend.  The  horse-dealer,  his 
business  completed,  returned  to  York- 
shire, and  was  able  to  tell  his  custom- 
ers at  Knaresborough  the  whereabouts 
of  Eugene  Aram.  For  the  moment  the 
information  was  interesting;  in  a  month 
or  two  it  became  useful. 

Early  in  the  year  1758  a  laborer,  dig- 
ging stone  at  Thistle  Hill,  near  Knares- 
borough, came  across  a  human  skeleton. 
The  people  of  Knaresborough  with  one 
voice  declared  that  these  must  be  the 
bones  of  Daniel  Clarke.  Mrs.  Aram  had 
already  dropped  some  hints  as  to  the 
fate  of  Clarke;  now,  at  the  coroner's 
inquest  on  the  newly  found  skeleton, 
slie  told  her  story  of  the  night  of  the 
murder.  Houseman  was  apprehended 
on  her  evidence,  and  confronted  with 
the  bones.  The  coroner,  seeing  him  pale 
and  trembling  with  fear,  bade  him  take 
up  a  bone.  Houseman  obeyed,  but,  to 
the  general  astonishment,  declared  that 
the  bone  was  no  more  Daniel  Clarke's 


than  it  was  his.  Asked  to  explain  him- 
self, he  said  that  Eugene  Aram  had 
murdered  Clarke,  whose  bones  were  not 
those  found  on  Thistle  Hill,  but  were 
lying  buried  in  St.  Robert's  cave. 
There  the  skeleton  of  Clarke  was  un- 
earthed, according  to  Houseman's  indi- 
cation. Furnished  with  the  horse-deal- 
er's information,  now  valuable  indeed, 
Barker  and  Moore,  two  Knaresborough 
constables,  set  out  for  Lynn  disguised 
as  Yorkshire  cattle-dealers. 

Arrived  at  Lynn,  the  constables  made 
inquiries  at  the  local  inn,  where  they 
were  soon  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  man  they  wanted  and  the 
usher  at  the  grammar  school  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  Aram  was  stand- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  playground  when 
he  was  apprehended,  handcuffed,  and, 
amidst  the  tears  of  his  pupils,  driven  off 
in  a  chaise  to  Knaresborough  with  his 
two  captors.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  he  did  not  walk  between  the  two 
stern-faced  men,  whose  proceedings  are 
so  graphically  described  in  Hood's 
poem. 

His  arrival  at  Knaresborough  had 
been  eagerly  awaited.  As  he  stepped 
from  the  chaise  at  the  door  of  the  Bell 
Inn,  the  rustic  crowd  observed  with  ad- 
miration his  genteel  suit  of  clothes  and 
the  elegant  frills  hanging  from  his 
wrists— a  very  different  figure  from  the 
impecunious  schoolmaster  who  had  left 
them  fourteen  years  before.  Since  then 
Eugene  Aram  had  been  courted  and  re- 
spected by  men  who  were  of  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  learned  and  ingenious 
scholar,  who  had  known  nothing  of  the 
obscure  and  nefarious  past,  who  would 
have  been  shocked  and  startled  indeed 
to  have  seen  the  elegant  frills  of  the 
meditative  usher  trailing  over  the  hand- 
cuffs. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  inn  Aram  found 
the  vicar  and  a  number  of  local  gentle- 
men whom  the  singular  circumstances 
of  the  crime  and  the  personality  of  the 
criminal  had  drawn  together.  Aram 
conversed  freely  and  calmly  with  the 
assembled  company,  and  assured  them 
of  his  ability  to  meet  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  In  the  midst  of 
his  conversation  his  wife,  who  had  been 
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told  of  her  husband's  arrival,  entered 
the  room  with  her  children.  He  took  no 
notice  of  them  till  he  had  finished  his 
conversation  with  the  gentry;  then, 
turning  to  her,  said  coldly,  "Well,  how 
do  you  do?"  He  then  asked  after  one 
of  his  sons,  an  idiot;  his  wife  answered 
that  the  boy  was  worse;  he  told  her  that 
if  she  had  followed  his  instructions  he 
would  have  been  better. 

A  year  passed  between  Aram's  return 
to  Knaresborough  and  his  trial  at  York 
in  the  August  of  1759.  The  interval  of 
time  was  occupied,  presumably,  in  some 
attempt  to  procure  such  evidence  as 
would  convict  both  Aram  and  House- 
man without  having  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  either  man  against  the  other. 
Not  that  Aram  would  have  offered  him- 
self as  a  witness  against  his  accomplice: 
his  firmness  and  courage— if  such  a 
word  may  be  used— are  as  remarkable 
as  the  trembling  cowardice  of  House- 
man. Of  the  latter  he  spoke  with  bitter 
contempt.  "Young  woman,"  he  said  to 
a  girl  who  served  him  with  his  meals  in 
York  Castle,  "if  you  ever  get  married, 
don't  take  a  man  that  has  got  a  hen's 
heart,  but  choose  one  that  has  a  cock's." 
His  mind  vv^as  so  composed  that  even 
tne  parting  agony  of  his  dear  daughter 
Sally  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving 
her  a  receipt  for  removing  freckles.  As 
she  stood  sobbing  at  the  gates  of  the 
Castle  he  noticed  she  had  become 
tanned  and  freckled  with  the  sun. 
Poor  Sally  in  the  midst  of  her  tears  ad- 
mitted the  soft  impeachment,  but  said 
she  didn't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 
"Oh,  make  a  wash  with  lemon  juice, 
that  will  clear  you,"  answered  her 
father. 

The  trial  of  Eugene  Aram  took  place 
at  York  before  Mr.  Justice  Noel  on  the 
18th  of  August.  To  the  surprise  of 
Aram,  Houseman,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously arraigned  and  acquitted  for  want 
of  evidence,  appeared  in  the  box  as  a 
witness  for  the  crown.  It  may  be 
partly  due  to  his  surprise  at  this  pro- 
ceeding that  in  his  now  famous  defence 
Aram  made  no  efCort  to  reply  to  the  evi- 
dence given  against  him;  in  all  proba- 
bility the  evidence  was  sufficiently  clear 
to  make  an  effective  answer  impossible. 


There  is  no  report  of  the  trial;  Aram's 
speech  is  the  only  part  preserved  to  us, 
and  in  this  he  is  altogether  silent  as  to 
any  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  prose- 
cution. Scatcherd  says  that,  though 
the  Avisest  of  men,  Aram  was  too  much 
of  a  child  in  a  law  court  to  make  a  de- 
fence that  would  have  satisfied  a  judge 
and  jury.  Certainly  Aram  labored  un- 
der the  usual  disadvantages  of  prison- 
ers in  those  days;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  from  his  previous  career,  or  the 
ingeniousness  of  the  defence  which  he 
did  make,  that  he  was  so  childlike  as  to 
have  been  unable  to  offer  a  refutation  of 
the  case  against  him  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  His  defence  as  it 
stands,  admirable  in  the  modesty  of  its 
expression  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  ar- 
guments, is  absolutely  unconvincing. 
It  consists  entirely  of  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  bones  of  Clarke  might  be 
the  bones  of  some  long-buried  hermit, 
and  he  cites  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  such  bones  have  been  found  in  a 
similar  state  of  preservation,  in  spite  of 
a  much  longer  interment  than  fourteen 
years.  He  dwells,  too,  with  becoming 
diffidence  on  his  irreproachable  char- 
acter and  reputation,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  a  man  of  sucli  conduct  sud- 
denly, without  any  previous  experience 
in  crime,  committing  a  horrid  murder. 
In  this  argument  Eugene  Aram  touches 
the  very  mystery  of  his  own  career.  He 
has  offered  a  solution  of  this  sudden  im- 
pulse to  crime  by  accusing  his  wife  of 
infidelity;  we  have  already  commented 
on  the  dubious  character  of  that  expla- 
nation. At  the  last  let  Eugene  Aram 
speak  for  himself.  Convicted  and  con- 
demned to  death,  he  attempted  suicide 
in  York  Castle  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution. Before  opening  the  veins  of  his 
arm  Avith  a  razor  he  had  concealed  for 
the  purpose,  he  wrote:— 

What  am  I  better  than  my  fathers?  To 
die  is  natural  and  necessary.  Perfectly 
sensible  of  this,  I  fear  no  more  to  die  than 
I  did  to  be  born.  But  the  manner  of  it  is 
something-  which  should  in  my  opinion 
be  decent  and  manly.  I  think  I  have  re- 
garded both  these  points.  Certainly  no- 
body has  a  better  right  to  dispose  of  a 
man's  life  than  himself;  and  he,  not  others, 
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should  determine  how.  As  to  any  indigni- 
ties offered  to  my  body,  or  silly  reflections 
on  my  faith  and  morals,  they  are  (as  they 
always  were)  things  indifferent  to  me.  I 
think,  though  contrary  to  the  common  way 
of  thinking;  I  wrong  no  man  by  this,  and 
hope  it  is  not  offensive  to  that  eternal  Be- 
ing that  formed  me  and  the  world;  and  as 
by  this  I  injure  no  man,  no  man  can  be 
reasonably  offended.  I  solicitously  recom- 
mend myself  to  that  eternal  and  almighty 
Being,  the  God  of  nature,  if  I  have  done 
amiss.  But  perhaps  I  have  not,  and  I 
hope  this  thing  will  never  be  imputed  to 
me.  Though  1  am  now  stained  by  malevo- 
lence and  suffer  by  prejudice,  I  hope  to  rise 
fair  and  unblemished.  My  life  was  not 
polluted,  my  morals  irreproachable,  and 
my  opinions  orthodox.^  I  slept  sound  till 
three  o'clock,  awaked,  and  then  writ  these 
lines: 

Come,  pleasing  rest,  eternal  slumbers  fall. 
Seal  mine,  that  once  must  seal  the  eyes  of 
all; 

Calm  and  composed,  my  soul  her  journey 
takes. 

No  guilt  that  troubles  and  no  heart  thai, 
aches. 

Adieu!  thou  sun,  all  bright  like  her  arise. 
Adieu!  fair  friends,  and  all  that's  good 
and  wise. 

Are  these  lines  the  dignified  farewell 
of  a  martyred  philosopher,  or  the  ego- 
tistical exit  of  a  criminal  posing  as 
martyr  and  philosopher?  Would  not  a 
word  or  two  of  greeting  and  apology  to 
Clarke  and  Mrs.  Aram  have  been  more 
seemly  and  polite  on  such  an  occasion 
than  six  of  the  worst  lines  ever  penned 
—even  in  the  eighteenth  century— in 
praise  of  his  own  sublime  departure 
from  this  world?  Over  Aram's  fare- 
well, one  can  exclaim  with  Joseph  Sur- 
face, "Ah,  my  dear  sir,  'tis  this  very 
conscious  innocence  that  is  of  the  great- 
est prejudice  to  you."  One  would  be  so 
grateful  for  just  some  little  acknowl- 
edgment of  human  weakness  from  this 
consciously  irreproachable  assassin. 

Was  Eugene  Aram  a  well-intentioned 
man?   That  Avould  be  the  most  instruc- 

1  I  should  think  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
a  prison  chaplain  would  assent  to  Aram's  claim 
to  orthodoxy.  There  is  a  suspicious  flavor  of 
eighteenth-century  deism  in  his  conception  of 
God.  However,  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  the  God 
of  the  philosopher  are  equally  odious  on  the  lips 
of  murderers,  repentant  or  unrepentant. 


five  question  to  resolve.  We  are  in- 
clined to  answer  it  in  the  negative;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  verdict  on 
such  an  issue  in  the  presence  of  merely 
oral  testimony.  All  we  can  say  with 
absolute  certainty  is  that  he  murdered 
Daniel  Clarke  and  discovered  a  Euro- 
pean affinity  in  Celtic  roots.  For  the 
latter  achievement  he  is  entitled  to  rank 
with  scholars  as  well  as  murderers;  for 
the  former  he  was  hanged  at  York,  half 
fainting  from  his  attempt  at  suicide 
which  had  been  happily,  or  unhappily, 
frustrated,  and  his  body  hung  in  chains 
near  Knaresborough.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Betty,  described  as  a  "wild 
girl,"  saw  the  corpse  swinging  in  its 
chains  on  Thistle  Hill  and  gleefully  ran 
to  tell  her  mother  that  she  had  seen 
father  hanging  up  on  the  hill;  the  siglit 
seemed  to  give  her  satisfaction. 

Houseman  withdrew  with  his  raven 
from  his  native  village,  loathed  and  de- 
jected, his  windows  smashed  by  old 
pupils  of  Aram's,  and  died  in  his  bed  at 
a  place  called  Marton. 

Mrs.  Aram  kept  a  pie  and  sausage 
shop  in  Knaresborough,  and  picked  up 
her  husband's  bones  as  they  fell  from 
the  gibbet. 

H.  B.  Irving. 


From  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  RANEE. 

"I  am  greatly  honored  that  you 
should  wish  to  ally  yourself  with  my 
family,"  said  the  Rajah  of  Khetri,  bow- 
ing wnth  courteous  grace. 

"The  honor  will  be  entirely  on  my 
side,  your  Highness,"  said  the  fat  old 
Rajah  of  Johdpore,  wagging  his  double 
chin.  "There  is  not  a  man  in  Rajpu- 
tana,  not  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore 
himself,  to  whom  I  would  sooner  give 
my  daughter  than  to  you." 

The  two  rajahs  sat  side  by  side  on 
two  cane  armchairs  in  a  room  of  the 
Johdpore  Palace,  which  boasted  no 
other  furniture  except  a  white  sheet 
stretched  upon  the  floor.  Behind  them, 
at  a  respectful  distance,   a  group  of 
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their  attendniits  squattod  on  the  floor, 
liie  Rajah  of  Khetri  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  man  of  thirty,  with  a  clear 
brown  skin,  and  straight  features,  and 
large  languorous  black  eyes;  he  had  a 
tall  and  graceful  figure,  which  was 
shown  to  advantage  by  his  long  well- 
fitting  white  cloth  coat.  There  was  a 
smile  lurking  in  the  depths  of  his  dark 
eyes  and  behind  his  silky  black  mous- 
tache. He  was  thinking  of  the  gossip 
he  had  heard  in  his  own  zenana,  that 
Johdpore's  daughter  had  seen  him  one 
day  from  a  window  when  he  came  to 
shoot  with  her  father,  and  had  straight- 
way fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  per- 
suaded her  father  to  offer  her  to  him 
in  marriage. 

"My  daughter  is  very  fair  and  beau- 
tiful," said  old  Johdpore,  seeing  his 
neighbor  still  sat  silent.  "She  is  also 
very  accomplished.  She  can  sing  and 
play  the  zither,  and  she  has  been  taught 
to  read  and  write." 

"I  am  sure  she  is  everything  that  is 
charming,"  said  he  of  Khetri,  courte- 
ously. "I  have  always  heard  her 
beauty  most  highly  praised.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  receive  her  at  your 
hands  for  my  wife." 

"This  is  a  joyful  day  for  me  and  my 
house,"  said  the  old  rajah.  "I  think 
your  Highness  has  only  one  ranee  at 
present?" 

"You  are  rightly  informed,  rajah.  I 
have  but  one  ranee  at  present." 

The  old  man  knew  his  chosen  son-in- 
law  had  no  son  to  succeed  him,  so  he 
forebore  to  ask  any  more  questions, 
and  sat  and  beamed  in  silence  on  his 
j^oung  companion. 

"Doubtless  your  Highness  intends  to 
bestow  some  dowry  on  your  fair  daugh- 
ter, although  her  charms  are  in  them- 
selves a  rich  fortune.  For  myself  I 
would  ask  nothing  more;  but  we  have 
to  consider  our  State  and  the  wishes  of 
our  people." 

"Certainly  my  Bai  will  have  a 
dowry,"  the  Johdpore  Rajah  answered, 
shooting  a  keen  glance  at  his  neighbor. 
"It  will  perhaps  be  well  that  we  con- 
sult with  our  advisers  on  this  matter." 
He  turned  and  said  a  few  words  to  the 
attendants  behind  him.   Two  or  three 


rose  and  left  the  room,  and  presently 
the  ten  or  twelve  councillors  of  the  two 
States  came  filing  in  with  dignified  sa- 
laams, followed  by  servants  carrying 
chairs,  and  presently  they  were  seated 
in  a  half-circle  on  either  side  of  the  two 
rajahs.  Grave  and  reverend  signiors 
all.  There  was  not  one  amongst  them 
who  could  read  or  Avrite  his  own  lan- 
guage, or  sign  his  name;  but  they  were, 
nevertheless,  astute  and  capable  coun- 
cillors of  their  respective  chiefs.  Then 
followed  many  compliments,  and  much 
flattery  on  both  sides,  before  they  set- 
tled down  to  a  long  and  keen  bargain- 
ing, in  which  the  rajahs  took  no  part, 
as  to  how  many  villages  and  how  much 
revenue  Johdpore's  only  daughter 
should  bring  in  her  hand  when  she 
went  to  her  new  lord's  palace. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  close  seclusion  of 
her  zenana  in  another  part  of  the  pal- 
ace, the  bride-elect  sat  among  her 
maidens. 

In  a  large  and  pretty  room,  colored  a 
pale  green,  with  many  slender  pillars 
and  delicate  arches,  with  the  whole 
front  open  to  a  sunny  sanded  court,  a 
wide  and  thick  mattress  Avas  spread 
upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  with  a  huge 
bolster  at  one  end  of  it;  here  the  spoilt 
darling  of  the  zenana  reclined,  upon 
her  guddi.  A  swarthy  girl  of  fifteen, 
with,  if  one  may  say  so  of  a  rajah's 
daughter,  a  plain  face  and  awkward 
squat  figure.  She  was  listening  now, 
with  a  self-conscious  smile  on  her  thick 
lips,  to  the  praises  of  the  young  Rajah 
of  Khetri.  Her  women  sat  about  round 
the  edge  of  the  guddi,  all  talking  to- 
gether at  the  pitch  of  their  high  shrill 
voices,  telling  her  how  handsome  was 
the  bridegroom-elect,  how  large  and 
dark  his  eyes,  how  straight  and  tall  his 
form;  what  a  good  hunter  he  was,  how 
brave  and  manly. 

"But  I  shall  not  be  first  ranee,"  she 
said  at  last  with  a  pout. 

"The  first  ranee  has  no  children,  An- 
data.  And  with  your  beauty  and  your 
talents  you  will  ever  reign  the  first  in 
the  heart  of  your  husband." 

"Bring  out  the  book  and  see  if  I  shall 
have  any  children,  Noki  Bai,"  com- 
manded the  young  princess. 
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One  of  the  women  rose  and  brought  a 
ponderous  volume  from  an  inner  room 
and  laid  it  at  her  young  mistress's  feet. 
With  a  lazy  hand  Bai  Sahib  opened  it 
and  read  what  was  written  on  the  open 
page.  As  her  wily  old  father  said,  Bai 
Sahib  had  been  taught  reading  and 
Avriting,  but  he  forebore  to  mention 
that  she  had  never  been  able  to  acquire 
either  of  those  difficult  arts. 

One  of  the  maids  read  aloud  a  sonor- 
ous verse  of  Hindi,  and  another  pro- 
ceeded to  interpret  its  meaning. 

Bai  Sahib  would  bring  two  beautiful 
sons  to  the  State  that  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  her  for  its  ranee,  and 
she  should  have  never  a  daughter  to 
be  an  expense  and  a  reproach  in  the 
household. 

"Look  now  and  see  whether  the  rajah 
will  always  love  me,  and  never  want  to 
take  another  wife."  And  she  turned 
over  the  pages  ol  the  book  amidst  a 
chorus  of  the  women. 

"Could  any  man  fail  to  love  forevei 
so  beautiful  and  so  amiable  a  prin- 
cess?" 

"There  is  no  woman  so  beautiful  and 
so  beloved  in  the  whole  of  Rajputana 
as  you,  Andata." 

"He  who  has  once  beheld  you  will 
never  want  to  look  on  another  woman." 
They  fed  her  with  the  flattery  that  had 
been  her  food  every  day  of  her  short 
life. 

The  reading  woman  read  a  verse  and 
the  prophet  again  interpreted,  promis- 
ing all  pleasant  things  to  the  vain 
young  princess. 

"Give  me  a  betel,"  said  the  princess, 
yawning,  and  kicking  away  the  book 
with  her  foot.  One  of  the  women 
leaned  over  the  guddi,  taking  care  not 
to  touch  it,  and  reached  out  for  a 
chased  silver  box  that  lay  near  her  mis- 
tress's hand;  opening  it,  she  took  out  a 
folded  betel  leaf  pinned  together  with 
a  clove  and  filled  with  spices  and 
broken  fragments  of  betel  nut.  This 
she  gave  Bai  Sahib,  who  put  it  in  her 
mouth;  then  she  opened  a  little  silk  bag 
that  lay  on  the  guddi,  and  poured  a 
handful  of  cardamoms  into  the  girl's 
hand,  which  she  peeled  lazily  one  by 
one,  putting  the  seeds  into  her  mouth. 


"Sing  something,  Seristi,"  she  said, 
yawning  again. 

Seristi,  a  pretty,  bright  young  girl, 
fetched  a  small  barrel-shaped  drum 
from  a  corner,  and  seating  herself  in 
front  of  her  mistress,  began  thrumming 
on  it  and  singing  one  of  the  monoto- 
nous Hindi  love  songs. 

The  princess  listened  and  yawned  and 
chewed  her  betel,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
older  women  dozed,  sitting  round  the 
guddi;  they  had  been  up  half  the  night 
helping  her  to  sleep.  Then  this  pas- 
time palled,  and  she  called  for  food. 
They  brought  in  a  small  square  table, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  placed  it  on  the 
guddi.  Then  two  cooks  brought  in 
trays  covered  with  a  cloth,  which  they 
placed  on  the  table,  trays  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  little  silver  bowls  contain- 
ing small  portions  of  rice,  soup,  boiled 
meat,  and  chopped  vegetables,  all  very 
hot  and  highly  spiced,  sweets,  ana  a 
little  pile  of  chupatties.  Bai  Sahib  sat 
up  and  began  to  eat,  dipping  her  fingers 
first  in  one  bowl,  then  in  another,  mak- 
ing ugly  noises  as  she  ate.  When  she 
had  finished,  one  of  the  maids  brought 
her  a  vessel  like  a  silver  coffee-pot,  full 
of  water,  which  she  poured  over  her 
hands.  Then  the  princess  lay  back  on 
her  guddi  again,  to  chew  more  betel 
and  ask  more  questions  about  the 
young  Rajah  of  Khetri. 

So  it  wore  on  to  evening  and  bed- 
time. The  princess's  women  brought  in 
a  low  square  bed  and  spread  a  mattress 
and  pillows  on  it,  and  Bai  Sahib  arose 
yawning  and  threw  herself  upon  it 
without  any  ceremony  of  undressing. 
The  women  filed  out  till  only  four  were 
left;  and  then  began  the  nightly  busi- 
ness of  putting  the  young  lady  to  sleep. 
Two  sat  on  the  bed  near  her  feet  and 
thumped  her  legs  hard  with  their  fists, 
one  pounded  her  head,  and  one  sang 
loudly  a  discordant  lullaby;  until  by 
and  by  she  slept,  and  the  women  who 
watched  her  talked  together  in  low 
undertones;  but  cautiously,  as  befitted 
those  who  talk  amongst  spies  and  tale- 
bearers, where  each  one  was  anxious 
to  win  her  mistress's  favor  and  disgrace 
her  fellows. 

The  wedding  day    was    fixed,  and 
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there  was  a  sreat  making  of  wedding 
garments.  Silken  skirts,  a  hundred 
yards  wide,  heavj'  Avith  gohl  or  silver 
lace,  as  Is  the  fashion  of  Rajputana; 
pale-hned  bodices  with  glittering  bands 
of  gold  and  silver;  fairy  chuddahs  of 
gossamer  and  spangles,  and  delicate 
embroidery  to  be  worn  over  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  sweeping  round  the 
skirts.  Many  presents  of  jewelry  came 
pouring  in  from  the  other  chiefs  of  Raj- 
putana. Bracelets,  anklets,  and  ear- 
rings; necklaces,  strings  of  pearls,  and 
jewelled  bands  for  the  hair,  very  costly, 
mostly  very  clumsy,  set  with  uncut 
stones. 

There  was  merry-making  for  many 
days,  and  guests  came  from  afar.  On 
the  wedding  day  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  was  filled  with  the  zenana 
guests,  so  over-filled,  indeed,  that  many 
fair  ladies  fainted  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

The  rajah  had  brought  camels  and 
elephants  and  a  great  train  of  servants, 
to  bear  his  bride  with  all  due  honor  to 
her  new  home.  There  was  a  rich  and 
handsome  palanquin  for  the  lady  her- 
self, in  which  she  would  be  carried  the 
three  days'  journey  that  lay  between 
Johdpore  and  Khetri.  On  the  morning 
of  the  wedding  day  the  rajah  would 
take  her  the  first  stage  on  her  journey 
home.  Before  that  he  was  privileged 
to  pay  her  his  first  visit  in  her  zenana. 

She  stood  there  now  on  her  guddi  in 
her  gorgeous  wedding  dress,  with  jew- 
els on  her  hair  and  neck  and  breast; 
on  arms  and  wrists  and  ankles,  hardly 
able  to  stand  under  the  weigh c  of  it  all 

"The  Rajah  Sahib  is  coming,"  cried 
one  of  the  women,  hurrying  across  the 
court. 

"Ask  him  to  come  in,"  said  the  bride. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  cried  the  women 
standing  in  the  court;  and  the  rajah 
came  across  the  sunshine  to  his  bride, 
the  only  man  except  her  father  whom 
she  had  ever  seen  in  the  zenana. 

He  drew  aside  the  shrouding  veil,  and 
looked  long  at  the  dark  plain  face 
whose  beauty  had  been  so  vaunted  to 
him. 

"My  fair  ranee,"  he  said,  with  grave 
courtesy.     "You  are  willing  to  come 


with  me  to  Khetri?  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy  there." 

She  giggled  and  did  not  answer. 

They  sat  side  by  side  upon  the  guddi, 
looking  out  upon  the  sunlit  court,  and 
he  tried  to  talk  to  her,  of  her  music,  of 
the  books  she  had  read,  and  a  little  of 
Khetri.  The  bride  sat  silent  with 
downcast  eyes  and  a  self-conscious 
smile,  plucking  at  the  bracelets  on 
her  wrists.  At  length  he  rose  to  go, 
and  the  momentous  interview  was 
over. 

Then  she  was  led  down-stairs  and  put 
into  her  palanquin,  with  high  screens 
held  up  all  round  her  as  she  went,  so 
that  no  curious  eyes  might  behold  her, 
and  the  long  cavalcade  set  forth. 
Women  in  bullock-carts,  men  on  horses 
and  camels  and  elephants,  long  strings 
of  baggage  camels— a  picturesque  sight 
enough. 

They  travelled  all  that  day,  and 
reached  the  first  stage  in  the  evening, 
where  they  encamped  for  the  night;  the 
ranee  and  her  women  in  a  great  bare 
rest  house,  the  men  outside  in  a  narrow 
sandy  valley  between  slate  hills.  The 
camels  sat  round  in  circles  with  their 
heads  together,  in  their  sociable  fash- 
ion, the  men  were  cooking  and  smoking 
and  eating  round  great  flaring  wood 
fires;  here  and  there  a  tent,  one  for  the 
rajah,  two  or  three  for  his  more  hon- 
ored followers. 

The  rajah  sent  to  inquire  if  the  lady 
was  comfortable  in  her  rest  house,  but 
he  did  not  come  himself.  The  women 
wondered  a  little,  but  they  said  noth- 
ing, and  the  ranee  slept  without  a  lul- 
laby. 

On  the  third  evening  they  reached 
Khetri,  when  it  was  too  late  and  too 
dark  for  the  bride  to  see  anything  of 
her  new  home.  iNext  morning  she  was 
up  betimes,  contrary  to  her  usual  cus- 
tom. Her  maids  were  strangely  silent 
as  they  dressed  her.  When  she  was 
ready  she  asked  impatiently,  "Why 
does  not  the  rajah  come?  Tell  him  he 
can  come  in."  But  the  garrulous  maids 
w^ere  silent. 

"Where  is  the  rajah?"  she  asked, 
looking  darkly  upon  them. 

"They  say,  your  Highness,  the  Rajah 
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Sahib  has  gone  to    Jeypore    for  the 


From  The  Spectator. 


races,    but   doubtless   he  will  return      the  giant  tortoise  of  aldabra. 


"What  does  that  mean?"  she  asked,  for  this  country,  and  installed  in  the 
staring  blankly  at  them.  One  old  Zoological  Society's  collection,  the  old- 
woman  who  had  nursed  her  as  a  baby  est  living  creature  in  the  world.  It  is 
began  to  cry.  The  others  slipped  out  of  one  of  the  giant  tortoises  of  Aldabra, 
the  room  one  by  one,  with  as  little  show  sufficiently  remarkable  for  its  size,  for 
as  possible.  it  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  but  even 

"Where  is  the  other  ranee,  then?   Is  more  interesting  from  the  record  of  its 

she  here  in  the  palace.  age.   This  gives  it  a  known  life  of  one 

"Oh,  my  beautiful  one,  this  is  not  the  hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  the  un- 

palace."  known  increment  of  its  age  previous  to 

"Where  am  I?  What  is  it?"  she  cried,  its   transportation    to   the   island  of 

springing  up  from  the  guddi.  Mauritius.   It  is,  we  believe,  the  same 

"You  are  in  the  fort."  tortoise  which  was  mentioned  in  the 

"The  Khetri  Fort?"   she  whispered,  treaty    between    Great    Britain  and 

She  had  heard  of  the  Khetri  Fort;  a  France  when  the  island  was  ceded  by 

grim  and  frowning  pile  of  buildings  on  the  former  country  in  1810,  and  has 

the  top  of  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  therefore  changed  its  status  four  times 

where  the  widows  of  the  Khetri  rajahs  in  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  national 

were  sent  to  finish  the  remnant  of  their  heirloom. 

lives  when  a  new  rajah  reigned  in  When  the  length  of  the  life  of  other 
Khetri.  animals  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
"Then  is  the  rajah  dead?"  she  asked,  giant  tortoise,  it  is  clear  tnat  the  latter 
bewildered.  must  enjoy  some  special  advantage, 
"No;  it  is  the  truth,  your  Highness,  either  of  structure  or  of  habit,  conduc- 
that  he  is  gone  to  Jeypore.  W^ait,  ing  to  longevity.  One  hundred  years  is 
and  have  patience,  Andata;  he  will  a  good  old  age  for  an  elephant,  and  no 
coni6."  other  animals,  except  certain  birds  and 
But  though  she  waited  he  never  reptiles,  reach  half  this  span  of  years, 
came.  With  this  we  may  contrast  the  follow- 
Up  in  that  grim  and  dreary  fort  to-  jng  instances  of  the  length  of  years  at- 
day  there  is  an  old  white-haired  woman  tained  both  by  the  smaller  tortoises  and 
of  sixty  years.  She  has  passed  all  her  ^^i^  gigantic  species.  In  the  bishop's 
life  since  she  was  fifteen  in  that  eyrie  garden  at  Peterborough  one  died  in  1821 
on  the  rock,  spending  her  days  amongst  ^j^i^h  was  said  to  have  exceeded  two 
her  women  as  she  had  done  at  Johd-  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  Lam- 
pore  before  her  marriage,  listening  to  ^j^^h  tortoise,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  gossip  that  now  and  then  came  up  ^^iQ  garden  by  Archbishop  Laud  about 
to  them  from  the  palace  down  below  ^^^^  1625,  and  died  in  1753,  owing 
in  the  valley,  chewing  betel  and  lolling  ^^^^  neglect  of  the  gardener,  lived  in 
on  her  guddi.  Into  her  life  there  has  aj^g^  situation"  one  hundred  and 
never  come  the  one  solitary  consolation  twenty-eight  years.  In  1833,  Sir 
of  the  zenana,  a  husband's  fleeting  af-  charles  Colville,  governor  of  the  Mauri- 
fection,  the  love  and  care  of  young  chil-  ^^^g^  g^^^      ^l^g  Zoological  Gardens  a 


The  handsome  young  rajah  married  eighty-five  pounds.  It  was  four  feet 
many  wives,  and  was  gathered  to  his  ^^^^  inches  long,  and  had  been  in  the 
fathers,  and  another  reigns  in  his  Mauritius  for  sixty-seven  years.  The 
stead;  but  he  never  went  again  to  the  ^^^^^  period  was  known,  for  this  tor- 
wife  who  had  not  found  favor  in  his  ^^.g^  ^.^g  i^rought  to  that  island  from 
siglit.  ^jjg  Seychelles  in  17G6  by  the  Chevalier 


soon." 


Mr.  Walter  Rothschild  has  procured 


dren. 


tortoise   weighing   two  hundred  and 
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Marion  du  Fresne.  At  that  time  it  was 
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full-grown,  so  that  its  real  age  was 
probably  much  greater.  In  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  South  Kensing- 
ton are  the  remains  of  an  Aldabra  tor- 
toise, of  the  species  now  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Society  by  Mr.  Walter 
Rothschild,  which,  though  only  known 
to  be  eighty  years  old,  weighed  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  was 
still  growing  at  the  time  of  its  death. 

The  structure  of  the  tortoises  contrib- 
utes a  large  share  to  their  pre-eminence 
in  length  of  life.  Their  bodies  are 
spared  the  whole  of  that  exhausting 
process  of  collapse  and  expansion  which 
we  call  "breathing."  The  cruel  wear 
and  tear  of  this  incessant  motion,  in- 
volving work  of  lungs,  muscles,  ribs, 
and  air-passages,  unnoticed  in  health, 
but  one  of  the  most  distressing  facts  re- 
vealed by  illness,  does  not  fall  on  the 
happy  tortoise.  His  "shell,"  back-piece 
and  breastplate  alike,  is  as  rigid  as  a 
piece  of  concrete.  The  "armor"  of  an 
armadillo  rises  and  falls  on  his  back  at 
each  respiration.  That  of  the  tortoise 
being  an  "outside  skeleton"  instead  of 
a  "process  of  the  epidermis,"  he  is 
kindly  saved  all  this  trouble.  He  sucks 
in  air  by  making  a  vacuum  with  his 
tongue,  and  swallows  it  like  water,  the 
reservoir  instead  of  a  stomach  being  his 
capacious  lungs.  In  addition  to  this 
enormous  saving  of  energy,  ^he  tortoise 
enjoys  two  other  structural  advantages. 
He  has  no  teeth  to  break,  decay,  get  out 
of  order,  and  ultimately  starve  him  to 
death,  like  those  of  an  old  horse  or  a 
broken-toothed  rabbit.  Instead  he  has 
sharp  horny  edges  to  his  mouth,  which 
do  not  break  or  get  out  of  order.  And, 
lastly,  there  is  his  impenetrable  shell. 
In  reference  to  this,  size  is  of  real  ad- 
vantage, for  though  small  tortoises 
may  live  for  centuries  in  bishop's  gar- 
dens, they  have  their  enemies  in  the 
outer  world.  Adjutant-storks  swallow 
them  whole  and  digest  them,  shell  and 
all,  and  in  California  the  golden  eagle 
carries  them  up  to  a  height  and  lets 
them  fall  on  the  rocks,  thereby  smash- 
ing their  shells,  as  the  Sicilian  eagle 
was  trying  to  do  when  he  dropped  the 
tortoise  on  the  skull  of  ^schylus.  But 
when  a  tortoise  grows  to  a  weight  of 


two  hundred  pounds  there  is  no  living 
animal  which  could  injure  it  in  any 
way.  As  it  can  swim  it  cannot  drown; 
its  limbs  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  lit- 
tle liable  to  fracture,  and  its  interior  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  fast  for  long  peri- 
ods, and  has  an  internal  reservoir  of 
water,  though  it  is  naturally  rather  a 
thirsty  animal.  Charles  Darwin,  when 
among  the  giant  tortoises  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  saw  the  newly-hatched 
young  carried  off  by  buzzards  and  car- 
rion hawks,  but  the  full-grown  animals 
of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  seemed 
beyond  the  chance  of  any  danger.  He 
surmised  that  their  deaths,  when  such 
took  place,  were  only  due  to  accident, 
such  as  falling  over  precipices,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  corroborated 
this  conclusion. 

Being  "built  to  last,"  the  tortoise's 
habits  and  character  have  to  conform  in 
some  sort  to  the  limitations  set  by  its 
form.  It  is  not  tempted  to  waste  en- 
ergy in  useless  motion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disposition  of  the  land  tor- 
toises is  eminently  placid.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  slow  and  solidly-built  reptiles. 
Toads,  for  example,  have  dreadful  tem- 
pers, which  induce  them  to  fight  battles 
on  dusty  roads,  and  lose  their  lives  un- 
timely. Then  there  is  a  huge  fat  frog 
in  Argentina  which  can  only  hop  an 
incli  at  a  time,  but  which  is  so  irritable 
that  he  positively  barks  with  fury,  and 
almost  bursts  in  his  endeavors  to  come 
to  close  quarters  and  bite.  But  the  tor- 
toise "leads  the  life  of  tranquillity  on 
the  carpet  of  prudence,"  and  neither 
"wears  out"  nor  "rusts  out."  Yet  they 
are  less  apathetic  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  habits  of  the  small  spe- 
cies kept  in  English  gardens.  On  the 
Galapagos  Islands  Darwin  found  that 
the  giant  tortoises  were  really  not  only 
the  "oldest  inhabitants,"  but  the  repre- 
sentative creatures  of  the  archipelago. 
They  were  living  their  own  life  very 
much  at  their  ease;  but  this  was  not 
quite  as  devoid  of  incident  as  one  might 
imagine.  Both  food  and  water  are  more 
common  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  isl- 
ands— which  are  extinct  volcanoes — 
than  near  the  coast.   Fresh  water,  in- 
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deed,  is  only  found  up  in  the  hills,  and, 
as  the  tortoises  are  very  fond  of  water, 
they  have  to  make  long  and  uphill  jour- 
neys to  reach  it.  They  make  "broad 
and  well-beaten  paths"  from  the  coast 
to  the  springs,  and  it  was  by  following 
the  tortoises'  roads  that  the  Spaniards 
first  found  the  springs  they  needed  to 
Avater  the  ships.  "When  I  landed  at 
Chatham  Island,"  writes  Mr.  Darwin, 
"I  could  not  imagine  what  animal  trav- 
elled so  methodically  along  the  well- 
chosen  tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  was 
a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  many  of 
these  great  monsters,— one  set  eagerly 
travelling  onwards  with  outstretched 
necks,  and  another  set  returning  after 
having  drunk  their  fill.  When  the  tor- 
toise arrives  at  a  spring,  quite  regard- 
less of  Qiiiy  spectator,  it  buries  its  head 
in  the  water  above  its  eyes,  and  greedily 
swallows  great  mouthfuls  at  the  rate  of 
ten  a  minute."  On  the  dry  lower 
ground  the  explorer  found  the  giant 
tortoises  munching  up  a  succulent  cac- 
tus. On  the  higher  ground  they  ate 
leaves,  fallen  berries,  and  lichen. 

A  very  curious  fact  in  relation  to  the 
giant  tortoises  is  their  isolation  on 
small,  remote,  ocean-surrounded  islands 
at  vast  distances  from  land  and  from 
each  other.  Aldabra,  for  example,  is  a 
small  uninhabited  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  north-west  of  Madagascar. 
Others  are  found  in  ocean  archipela- 
goes, like  the  Seychelles,  or  recent  vol- 
canic islets,  like  the  Galapagos  off  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  One 
rather  attractive  theory  for  this  isola- 
tion of  the  big  tortoises  traces  their 
"plantation"  on  these  desolate  islands  to 
the  old  buccaneers.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  Galapagos  Islands  were 
the  original  home  of  the  giant  tortoises, 


oise  of  Aldabra. 

and  that  the  rovers,  who  stocked  them 
on  board  ship  and  kept  them  alive  for 
long  periods,  may  have  left  them  at 
places  of  call,  even  in  remote  oceans, 
during  the  long  periods  in  which  buc- 
caneering flourished.  The  Galapagos 
tortoise  is  now  known  to  naturalists  as 
the  Testudo  Indicus.  But  in  the  days  of 
the  Elizabethan  discoverers,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  "buccaneers,"  it 
was  stated  that  the  Spaniards  held  that 
"there  were  no  other  such  tortoises  in 
those  seas  except  on  the  Galapagos." 

This  view,  that  in  island  groups  the 
"creative  force"  may  be  traced  in  its 
origin,  gains  much  color  from  Mr.  Dar- 
win's discovery  of  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  new  species  of  birds  and  flowers 
on  these  islands,  lying  remote  under  the 
Equator  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred 
miles  from  the  mainland  of  South  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  also  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  giant  tortoises  of 
the  Seychelles  and  Aldabra  are  also  in- 
stances of  separate  and  peculiar  forms 
generated  on  specific  and  limited  areas 
of  earth,  and  developed  and  surviving 
under  conditions  of  food  and  climate 
not  precisely  like  those  in  any  other 
place.  But  even  so  they  are  a  curious 
anomaly.  In  most  islands  the  tendency 
of  animal  life  is  to  fall  below  rather 
than  to  rise  above  the  normal  size.  But 
there  are  instances  to  the  contrary  even 
in  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodri- 
quez,  near  the  home  of  the  Aldabra 
giant  tortoises.  Not  to  mention  the  roc 
of  Madagascar,  the  dodo  was  the  larg- 
est of  all  pigeons,  and  survived  in  con- 
siderable numbers  after  Mascarenhas 
discovered  the  islands,  and  the  largest 
living  representative  of  the  family,  the 
crowned  pigeon  of  Nicobar,  is  also  an 
island  species. 


The  Bishop's  Discomfiture.— A  Lon- 
don bishop  determined  to  preach  to  a 
country  congregation  the  simplest  ser- 
mon he  could  write.  He  took  as  his 
text,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God."  On  leaving  the 
church  he  asked  the  parish  clerk  what 


he  thought  of  the  sermon.  "Oh,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  "it  was  very  fine — very 
fine  and  grand.  I've  been  talking  it 
over  with  Mr.  Beard,  and  we  said  how 
fine  it  was.  But,  after  all,  we  can't  help 
thinking  that  there  is  a  God."— Cham- 
bers's Journal. 
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READINGS  FROM  AA 

From  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
THE  FRENCH    LANGUAGE    A    WOKK  OF 
ART. 

For  three  or  four  hundred  years  back, 
French  writers,  and  we  the  public  in 
common  with  them,  have  treated  our 
language  as  a  work  of  art.  Let  us  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
this  word  "art."  The  Greeks  in  an- 
tiquity, the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance, 
gave  an  artistic  stamp  or  character  to 
the  commonest  utensils,— to  an  earthen 
jar  or  a  tin  plate,  an  amphora,  a  ewer. 
It  is  a  stamp  of  a  similar  kind  that  our 
writers  from  tlie  time  of  Ronsard  have 
tried  to  give  the  French  language. 
They  have  thought  that  every  language, 
apart  from  the  services  it  renders  in  the 
ordinary  usage  and  every-day  inter- 
course of  life,  is  capable  of  receiving  an 
artistic  form,  and  this  form  they  have 
desired  to  bestow  upon  our  own  lan- 
guage. Read  with  reference  to  this 
point  the  manifesto  of  the  Pleiade,  "The 
Defense  and  Ennoblement  of  the 
French  Language,"  by  Joachim  du  Bel- 
lay,  which  bears  the  date  of  1549,  and 
you  will  see  that  such  is  throughout  not 
merely  its  general  spirit,  but  its  special 
and  particular  object.  Since  then  not 
only  have  French  prose  writers  and 
poets  had  the  same  ambition,  but  all 
their  readers,  even  princes  themselves, 
have  encouraged  it,  have  made  it  almost 
a  question  of  state;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  no  literary  revolution  or  trans- 
formation has  taken  place  in  France 
which  did  not  begin  by  being,  know- 
ingly and  deliberately,  a  transformation 
or  a  modification  of  the  language.  This 
is  what  Malherbe,  after  Ronsard  and  in 
opposition  to  him,  desired  to  do:  namely, 
to  give  to  the  French  language  a  preci- 
sion and  a  clearness  of  outline,  a 
musical  cadence,  a  harmony  of  phrase, 
and  finally  a  fullness  of  sense  and 
sound,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  still 
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lacking  in  the  work  of  Ronsard;  and 
along  with  Malherbe,  by  other  means, 
but  in  a  parallel  direction,  this  was  like- 
wise the  aim  of  the  precieuses.  The 
same  is  true  of  Boileau,  as  well  as  of 
Moliere.  It  was  through  language, 
since  it  was  by  the  means  of  style  and 
the  criticism  of  style,  as  is  seen  in  works 
like  the  "Satires"  and  the  "Precieuses 
Ridicules,"  that  they  brought  the  art  of 
their  time  back  to  the  imitation  of  na- 
ture. Even  in  our  own  days,  what  was 
romanticism,  what  were  realism  and 
naturalism,  at  the  start?  The  answer  is 
always  the  same:  they  were  theories  of 
style  before  being  doctrines  of  art; 
ways  of  writing  before  being  ways  of 
feeling  or  thinking;  a  reform  of  the  lan- 
guage and  an  emancipation  of  the  vo- 
cabulary, the  striving  after  a  greater 
flexibility  of  syntax,  before  it  was 
known  what  use  would  be  made  of  these 
conquests. 

There  is,  then,  in  French,  in  the 
method  of  handling  the  language,  a  con- 
tinuous artistic  tradition.  By  very  dif- 
ferent and  sometimes  even  opposing 
means,  our  writers  have  desired  to 
please,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,— 
to  please  themselves  first  of  all,  to 
please  the  public,  to  please  foreigners; 
to  make  of  their  language  a  universal 
language,  analogous  in  a  fashion  to  tlio 
language  of  music,  to  that  of  sounds  or 
colors;  and  as  the  crowning  triumph  to 
make  of  a  page  of  Bossuet  or  Racine,  for 
instance,  a  monument  of  art,  for  quali- 
ties of  the  same  order  as  a  statue  of 
Michael  Angelo  or  a  painting  of 
Raphael. 

From  our  great  writers,  and  the  culti- 
vated and  intelligent  readers  who  are 
their  natural  judges,  this  concern  for  art 
has  spread  to  the  whole  race,  if  indeed 
it  were  not  truer  to  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  instinct.  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  "Duas  res  .  .  .  gens 
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Gallica  indiistriosissime  persequitur: 
rem  militarem  et  argute  loqui"?  "Ar- 
gute loqui," — this  is  to  be  artistic  in 
one's  speech,  and  this  everybody  has 
been  and  tries  to  be  among  us;  and  no- 
where, surely,  possibly  not  even  in 
Greece,  in  the  Athenian  cafes,  would 
you  come  across  more  "elegant  talkers" 
{beaux  parleurs)  than  in  France:  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  villages;  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  workshops. 
Some  of  them,  I  am  well  aware,  are  in- 
sufferable withal,  as  for  example  the 
druggist  Homais  in  "Madame  Bovary," 
and  again  the  illustrious  Gaudissart  in 
the  "Comedie  Humaine"  of  Honore  de 
Balzac.  But  what  medal  is  without  its 
reverse?  If  we  have  so  many  "elegant 
talkers,"  it  is  because,  in  our  whole 
system  of  public  education,  and  even  in 
our  primary  schools,  this  concern  for  art 
prevails.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  remark. 
What  our  little  children  learn  in  the 
schools  under  the  name  of  orthography 
—the  word  itself,  when  connected  with 
its  etymology,  expresses  the  idea  clearly 
enough— is  to  see  in  their  language  a 
work  of  art,  since  it  is  to  recognize  and 
enjoy  what  is  well  written.  It  is  not 
possible,  indeed,  to  fix  In  the  memory 
the  outer  form  of  a  word,  its  appear- 
ance, its  physiognomy,  so  as  not  to  con- 
fuse it  with  any  other  word,  without  its 
exact  meaning  being  also  stamped  in 
the  mind. 

In  this  respect,  the  oddities,  or,  as  we 
sometimes  call  them,  the  "Chinese  puz- 
zles" (chinoiseries)  of  orthography  help 
to  preserve  shades  of  thought.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  peculiarities  of 
syntax.  You  will  not  teach  children  that 
Goliath  was  a  tall  man  (un  homme 
grand),  and  David  a  great  man  {un 
grand  homme),  without  teaching  them  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  ideas  that 
are  epitomized  in  these  two  ways  of 
placing  the  adjective.  You  will  not  ex- 
plain to  little  Walloons  or  to  little  Pi- 
cards  that  a  honnet  Uanc  is  a  white  cap, 
and  that  a  hlanc  bonnet  is  a  woman,  in 
their  patois,  without  their  deriving  some 
profit  even  from  this  pastime  or  play- 
ing on  words.  Need  I  speak  of  the  rules 
of  our  participles,— those  participles 
which,  as  the  vaudeville  says,  are  al- 


ways getting  one  into  a  muddle,^  so 
much  apparent  fancifulness  and  caprice 
there  is  in  their  agreements;  and  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  show  that  the  most 
delicate  analysis  of  the  relations  of 
ideas  is  implied  in  these  very  rules? 
The  whole  question  here  is  not  whether 
our  farmers  or  our  workingmen  have 
need  of  all  this  knowledge,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  profitable  for  them 
to  learn  other  things,  and  whether  they 
might  not  give  less  time  to  picking  up 
the  peculiarities  of  orthography  or  the 
exceptions  of  French  grammar.  I  am 
not  passing  judgment;  I  am  simply  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  facts,  and  trying 
to  arrive  at  an  explanation.  Whatever 
qualities,  then,  are  to  be  peculiarly  ad- 
mired in  French,  we  may  say  without 
hesitation,  are  due  less  to  the  language 
itself,  to  its  original  nature,  than  to  the 
intensive  cultivation  which  it  has  al- 
ways received  at  every  step  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  which,  for  my  part, 
I  hope  it  may  long  continue  to  receive. 

From  "  The  French  Mastery  of  Style."   By  F, 
Brunetiere. 

1  Ces  participes  avec  lesquels,  comme  dit  le 
vaudeville,  on  ne  salt  jamais  quel  ])arii  prendre. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 
SCALING  A  NORWEGIAN  GLACIER. 

Neither  my  companion  nor  myself 
had  thought  of  scaling  the  Suppehelle, 
but  as  we  stood  contemplating  it  with 
aching  eyes,  it  looked  so  temptingly  ac- 
cessible that  we  concluded,  merely  as 
an  experiment  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  boast  of  our  feat,  to  make  a  tenta- 
tive ascent.  We  accordingly  climbed 
the  wall  of  moraine,  making  our  way 
first  over  a  wilderness  of  gigantic  boul- 
ders, and  at  last  gleefully  set  foot  upon 
the  glacier.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  music  of  a  thousand  tiny  cataracts 
—tinkling  rills,  which  came  rippling 
over  the  edges  of  the  ice-blocks,  or 
traced  their  erratic  blue  channels 
through  diminutive  canons  between 
the  steep  ridges.  There  was  something 
very  fascinating  in  the  novelty  of  our 
situation,  and  we   fancied   we  could 
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safely  disregard  the  guide-book's  ad- 
vice, which  warned  us  against  the 
treachery  which  the  glacier  hides 
under  its  placid  countenance.  There 
was  a  ridge  above  us  which  was  par- 
ticularly inviting  for  the  view  it  prom- 
ised. Without  much  deliberation  we 
began  to  climb,  and  in  ten  minutes  had 
reached  the  coveted  eminence.  But 
much  to  our  disappointment  there  was 
another  ridge,  slightly  taller,  which 
still  intercepted  our  view,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  young  lady  I  began 
a  laborious  ascent,  being  every  mo- 
ment in  danger  of  taking  a  header  into 
some  abysmal  blue  gulf  which  opened 
its  cool  depth  to  receive  me.  Every 
time  I  had  gained  a  tolerably  secure 
foothold  I  dragged,  by  means  of  an  Al- 
pine stick,  my  companion  after  me; 
and  as  a  fresh  expanse  of  the  great 
mer  de  glace  spread  out  before  us,  we 
cried  out  with  delight  and  felt  amply 
rewarded  for  our  exertions.  We  were 
now  fired  with  a  foolhardy  zeal  which 
took  slight  account  of  dangers  and  ob- 
stacles; in  grim  silence,  with  set  teeth, 
we  continued  our  upward  progress, 
faithfully  assisting  each  other,  fancy- 
ing all  the  time  that  we  were  engaged 
in  an  heroic  enterprise.  But  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  we  were  making  our  way 
across  a  slight  depression  in  the  ice, 
which  did  not  look  in  the  least  peril- 
ous, a  loud  resonant  report,  sounding 
like  an  irregular  salvo  of  musketry,  ex- 
ploded under  our  feet,  and  we  had  a 
sensation  as  if  the  glacier  were  set- 
tling. One  of  the  many  huge  boulders 
which  lie  scattered  over  its  bosom, 
often  in  the  most  insecure  positions, 
came  crashing  down,  but  happily  not 
in  our  path,  and  went  rumbling  with  a 
tremendous  hollow  reverberation  down, 
down,  down,  into  some  bottomless 
chasm.  We  could  now  plainly  hear 
the  river  roaring,  and  brawling  in  the 
deep  below,  and  without  consultation 
we  formed  a  quick  resolution  to  de- 
scend with  all  possible  dispatch.  We 
discovered,  however,  to  our  dismay, 
that  it  was  far  easier  to  ascend  than 
to  descend.  For  if  once  the  one  or  the 
other  lost  his  footing  and  started  to 
slide  down  this  slippery  declivity,  he 


would  be  tolerably  sure  to  end  his 
peregrinations  on  the  bottom  of  some 
beautiful  sapphire  gulf,  and  probably 
be  preserved  in  ice,  like  some  rare 
palseontological  beast,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  future  centuries. 

I  saw  myself  in  fancy,  as  I  contem- 
plated this  possibility,  imbedded  in  a 
huge  glacial  block,  perhaps  my  charm- 
ing niece  in  another,  and  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  wonder-stricken  people  of  the 
twenty-fifth  century,  A.D.,  gathered  on 
the  moraine  wall,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  staring  at  these  queerly-cos- 
tumed  and  singularly  crude  specimens 
of  the  genus  homo  of  a  remote  antiq- 
uity. I  saw  my  features  shimmering 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preserviition 
through  the  ice,  as  the  glacier  in  its 
downward  progress  was  about  to  de- 
liver me  up;  and  I  anticipated  without 
a  shudder  a  distinguished  immortality 
in  alcohol,  in  some  anthropological  mu- 
seum. 

I  did,  indeed,  deserve  some  such  fate 
for  having  tempted  Providence  in  this 
reckless  fashion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  we  managed  to  accom- 
plish the  descent  without  broken  bones 
or  serious  accident.  It  was  a  long  and 
laborious  affair,  and  made  me  feel,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  thrill  of 
sympathy  for  that  heroine  of  Rider 
Haggard  who  is  represented,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  book  in  which  she  fig- 
ures, suspended  by  the  hair  of  her 
head  over  some  awful  dizzy  precipice. 
I  felt  during  that  memorable  descent 
as  if  fate  were  holding  me  by  a  very 
slender  lock  of  my  scanty  hair  over  a 
blue  rumbling  chasm,  and  might  at 
any  moment  take  it  into  its  head  to 
drop  me. 

The  penalty  which  I  paid  for  this  ill- 
considered  and  hazardous  adventure 
was,  however,  of  a  kind  which  I  Avas 
far  from  anticipating.  In  the  evening, 
after  our  return  to  Balestrand,  my 
right  eye  seemed  very  much  inflamed, 
and  the  next  day  it  became  so  painful 
that  I  had  to  go  in  search  of  a  physi- 
cian. He  investigated  my  eye  care- 
fully, but  advised  me  to  take  the  next 
steamer  to  Bergen  anCi  consult  an  ocu- 
list, as  it  was  a  case  which  he  would 
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not  trust  himself  to  treat.  As  he  gave 
this  advice  with  much  earnest  urgency, 
I  dared  not  ignore  it,  and  to  Bergen  I 
accordingly  sailed  with  my  whole  tribe 
on  the  following  day.  My  left  eye  was 
then  as  much  inflamed  as  the  right, 
and  I  had  to  be  led  about  by  the  Ger- 
man handmaiden  like  a  blind  man, 
with  a  black  bandage  over  both  my 
eyes.  And,  alas,  the  oculist  in  Bergen, 
after  having  told  me  many  uncompli- 
mentary things  about  the  unpardon- 
able folly  of  scaling  a  glacier  without 
blue  spectacles,  shut  me  up  in  a  dreary 
hotel  room,  wiiere  I  sat  for  a  week  in 
pitch-dark,  dripping  some  horrid  sting- 
ing stuff  into  my  eyes,  and  changing 
the  bandages  every  half  hour.  And 
when  finally  the  inflammation  sub- 
sided, my  doctor  informed  me  that  I 
had  come  within  an  ace  of  losing  my 
sight  altogether.  My  plucky  com- 
panion, whom  nature  had  provided 
with  a  more  effective  pair  of  eyelashes, 
happily  suffered  no  penalty  as  the 
sharer  of  my  folly.  But  as  I  was  the 
elder  and  presumptively  the  wiser,  it 
was  but  fair  that  I  should  endure  the 
punishment  for  both. 

From  "  A  Glacier  Excursion  in   Norway."  By 
Hjalmar  Hjortli  Boyesen. 


From  Scribner's  Magazine. 
A  HOTEL  PORTER'S  DAY. 

I  am  up  at  a  little  before  five  in  the 
morning.  The  floors  of  the  ofllce  and 
billiard-room  are  my  first  concern;  and 
by  the  time  these  are  scrubbed  it  is  six 
o'clock.  The  cJief  early  noticed  my  will- 
ingness to  lend  a  hand  in  the  kitchen, 
and  he  rewards  me  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  hot  water  every  morning,  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  at  six 
o'clock  when  he  takes  his  own.  Forti- 
fied in  this  way,  I  sweep  the  verandas 
and  walks,  and  rake  the  drives  and 
lawns  until  breakfast. 

There  is  a  curious,  horizontal,  social 
cleavage  among  the  "help."  I  belong  to 
the  lower  stratum.  I  first  noticed  the 
distinction  at  our  meals.  The  negro 
head-waiter,  and  the  pastry-cook,  and 


the  head  gardener,  and  the  company  of 
Irish  maids,  Avho  do  double  duty  as 
waitresses  and  house  maids,  take  their 
meals  in  the  dining-room  after  the 
guests  are  served.  The  remnants  of 
these  two  servings  are  then  heaped 
upon  a  table  in  a  long,  low,  dimly 
lighted  room  which  intervenes  between 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  there 
we  of  the  lowest  class  help  ourselves. 
Our  coterie  consists  of  an  English  maid, 
a  recent  arrival  from  Liverpool,  who 
serves  as  a  dishwasher,  three  negro 
laundresses,  two  negro  stable-boys  and 
myself,  with  a  varying  element  in  two 
or  three  hired  men,  who  drop  in  irregu- 
larly from  the  region  of  the  barns. 

Martha,  the  English  maid,  is  chiefly  in 
charge  here,  and  she  bravely  tries  to 
serve,  and  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  chaos;  but  the  task  is  beyond  her. 
We  take  places  as  we  find  them  vacant, 
and  each  helps  himself  from  what  re- 
mains to  be  eaten  of  the  fragments  of 
the  meal  just  ended.  There  is  always  a 
towering  supply,  but  an  abundance  of  a 
sort  that  deadens  your  appetite,  like  the 
blow  of  a  sand-bag. 

I  reproached  myself  with  fastidious- 
ness at  first,  and  imagined  that  to  the 
other  servants,  who  shared  it,  the  fare 
was  entirely  palatable;  and  so  I  was 
surprised  when,  at  a  dinner  early  in  my 
stay,  one  of  the  negro  laundresses 
seized  a  plate  heaped  with  scraps  of 
meat,  from  which  we  had  all  been  help- 
ing ourselves,  and  carried  it  out  with 
the  indignant  remark  that  it  was  fit 
only  for  the  dogs,  adding,  sententiously, 
as  she  disappeared  through  the  door: 
"We  are  not  dogs  yet;  we  are  supposed 
to  be  human."  And  back  to  her  after- 
noon's work  she  went,  although  she  had 
eaten  only  a  morsel. 

These  meals  were  curiously  solemn 
functions;  scarcely  a  word  was  ever 
spoken.  Martha  was  "cumbered  about 
much  serving,"  and  very  heroically  she 
tried  to  impart  some  decent  order  to  the 
meal,  and  a  cheerfuller  tone  to  the  com- 
pany. I  never  knew  the  cause  of  the 
sullen  unsociability  which  possessed  us, 
whether  it  was  ill-humor  born  of  the 
physical  weariness  from  which  all  the 
servants  seemed  constantly  to  suffer  as 
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a  result  of  the  high  pressure  of  work  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  or  tlie  revolt- 
ing fare  whieli  often  sent  us  unrested 
and  unfed  from  our  meals. 

It  is  the  vision  of  supper  that  will 
linger  clearest  in  my  memory.  The 
long,  reeking  room  seen  faintly  in  the 
yellow  light  of  one  begrimed  oil-lamp; 
the  ceiling  so  low  that  I  can  easily  reach 
it  with  my  upstretchedhand,  and  dotted 
over  with  innumerable  flies.  The  room 
is  a  paradise  for  flies,  which  swarm 
most  in  our  food  that  lies  in  ill-assorted 
heaps  down  the  middle  of  a  rough 
wooden  table.  Here  we  sit  in  chance 
order,  black  and  white  faces  often  alter- 
nating; the  white  ones  livid  in  their 
vivid  contrast  with  the  background  of 
the  room's  deep  shadows,  and  the 
others  ghastly  visible  in  the  general 
blackness  from  which  gleam  the  whites 
of  eyes.  Sometimes  the  two  stable 
boys  flnd  seats  together;  and  then  they 
bid  defiance  to  the  general  gloom,  and 
are  soon  bubbling  over  with  musical 
laughter,  that  rolls  responsive  to  the 
least  remark  from  either.  It  is  interest- 
ing at  such  times  to  watch  Martha's 
face.  The  nervous  energy  which  is  al- 
ways struggling  there  against  a  look  of 
utter  weariness  shines  victorious  now, 
in  the  light  of  a  new  hope  that  a  better 
cheer  has  come  at  last  to  her  table. 

From  breakfast  I  hurry  back  to  the 
work  of  putting  the  grounds  in  order. 
The  walks  I  sweep  every  morning,  and 
then  rake  the  drives  and  the  lawns. 

From  the  lawns  I  go  to  the  kitchen, 
and  offer  my  services  to  the  chef.  Usu- 
ally he  has  ready  for  me  a  basket  of  po- 
tatoes to  peel.  In  a  little  shed  by  the 
kitchen  door  I  sit  and  peel  endlessly. 
The  servants  are  flocking  in  and  out 
through  the  open  door  in  the  fetid  air. 
The  heat  is  of  the  suffocating  kind,  in 
which  the  heavy  air  lies  dead.  It  is 
nearing  the  dinner  hour,  and  every  one 
must  work  with  almost  a  frenzy  of  ef- 
fort. The  high  tension  communicates 
itself  to  us  all,  and  we  feel  the  nervous 
strain  upon  our  tempers.  The  hundred 
and  one  petty  annoyances  which  cause 
the  friction  of  household  service  prove 
too  much,  and  the  tension  bursts  into  a 
furious  quarrel  between  the  Irish  pas- 


try-cook and  the  negro  head- waiter. 
No  one  has  time  to  heed  tliem,  but  liis 
storming  oaths  and  her  plaintive,  whin- 
ing key,  maintained  with  provoking 
tenacity,  whatever  relief  they  bring  to 
tliem,  are  far  from  soothing  to  the  rest 
of  us. 

The  maids  are  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  hotel.  Most  of  them  have  been 
on  duty  since  six  o'clock,  and  after  the 
morning's  work  there  now  awaits  them 
the  rush  of  serving  dinner.  Want  of 
sulRcient  sleep  and  utter  physical 
weariness  have  drawn  deep  lines  in 
their  faces.  Presently  one  of  them,  a 
slender  young  girl,  sinlvs  exliausted  into 
a  seat,  and  we  hear  her  notion  of  the 
summum  honum:  "Oh,  I  wish  I  was  rich, 
and  could  swing  all  day  in  a  hammock!" 
I  follow  the  direction  of  her  eyes. 
Across  a  wide  stretch  of  lawn  and  in  the 
shade  of  some  clustered  maples  I  see 
the  gleam  of  a  white  dress  rocking 
gently  in  a  hammock,  and  I  catch  the 
flutter  of  a  fan  and  the  light  on  an  open 
page. 

Sometimes  I  am  in  the  region  of  the 
kitchen  during  the  dinner  hour  itself. 
As  an  experience,  I  fancy  that  it  is  not 
unlike  that  of  being  behind  tlie  scenes 
in  the  course  of  the  play.  The  kitchen 
and  pantry  are  ill- ventilated,  and  are 
hot  to  suffocation.  About  a  counter- 
like partition  which  separates  the  two 
rooms  crowd  the  eager  waitresses,  re- 
hearsing in  shrill  tones  their  orders  to 
the  chef  and  his  assistant.  There  is  a 
babel  of  voices  striving  to  be  heard,  and 
a  ceaseless  clatter  of  dishes,  and  a  hur- 
rying to  and  fro.  The  chef  is  not  a  bad 
fellow,  but  his  temper  is  rarely  proof 
against  the  harassing  annoyances  inci- 
dent upon  serving  a  dinner,  and  he  loses 
it  in  a  torrent  of  oaths.  The  volume  of 
noise  increases  until  the  height  of  din- 
ner is  reached  and  passed,  and  then  it 
subsides,  quite  like  a  thunder-storm. 

The  afternoon's  work  keeps  me,  for 
the  most  part,  in  my  own  regions.  The 
lamps  must  -first  be  cleaned  and  filled, 
and  then  the  billiard-tables  brushed  for 
the  evening  play,  and  there  may  remain 
unfinished  work  on  the  grounds,  which 
claims  me  until  it  is  time  to  sweep  the 
verandas  again. 
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When  I  am  out  of  the  office,  I  must  be 
careful  that  the  doors  and  the  windows 
are  open,  and  my  ears  attentive  to  the 
bell;  for  I  am  porter  and  bell-boy  in  one. 

A  bell-boy  is  sometimes  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. He  is  not  supposed  to  explain, 
and  circumstances  may  wrong  him. 

The  bell  rings.  I  run  to  the  indicator, 
and  then  climb  to  the  door  that  bears 
the  corresponding  number.  A  lady  aslis 
for  a  pitcher  of  ice-water.  Unluckily 
the  ice-chest  is  locked,  and  the  key,  I 
learn,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  head- 
waiter.  After  hasty  search,  I  find  that 
official  seated  on  a  rock  in  the  shade 
behind  the  barn,  conversing  with  some 
of  the  hands.  He  tells  me  that  there  is 
no  ice  in  the  chest,  and  advises  my  go- 
ing to  the  ice-house.  I  do  so,  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  am  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  piece  of  loose  ice  not 
far  below  the  surface  of  saw-dust. 
Back  to  the  kitchen  I  run  with  it,  wash 
it,  and  chop  it  into  fragments.  But  all 
this  has  taken  time;  it  is  very  hot  and 
tue  lady,  no  doubt,  is  very  thirsty.  As 
I  hand  her  the  pitcher  of  water,  her 
caustic  acknowledgment  expresses  any- 
thing but  gratitude. 

The  verandas  are  no  sooner  swept  for 
the  afternoon  than  the  stage  appears 
from  the  station.  I  must  be  in  attend- 
ance to  relieve  the  newly  arrived  guests 
of  their  lighter  luggage  and,  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  stable-boys,  to  carry 
their  trunks  to  their  rooms. 

The  evening's  duties  are  usually  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps  at  night-fall,  and 
assorting  the  mail  that  comes  in  after 
supper,  and  attending  the  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  and  answering  the  bell- 
calls.  Saturday  afternoons  and  even- 
ings are  varied  with  industrious  prep- 
arations for  extra  guests.  This  makes 
added  demands  upon  us  all,  and  the 
servants  dread  Sunday  as  bringing  al- 
ways the  severest  strain  of  the  week. 
My  own  share  of  extra  work  is  confined 
to  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
when  I  put  up  cots,  and  carry  bed-linen 
and  blankets  about,  under  the  orders  of 
the  housekeeper,  usually  until  midnight. 
And  when  I  go  to  sleep  at  last  it  is  on 
the  hay  in  the  barn,  for  my  room  is 


swept  and  garnished  on  Saturday  and 
given  up  to  a  guest.  It  is  no  hardship 
to  sleep  on  the  hay,  but,  through  knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  scale  of  prices 
posted  in  the  office,  I  cannot  but  under- 
stand what  an  admirable  business  ar- 
rangement it  is  for  the  proprietor  to  so 
utilize  my  room  over  Sunday.  The 
added  revenue  which  is  thus  yielded 
during  my  stay  amounts  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  as  the  total  sum  of  my  wages 
for  the  three  weeks  is  five  dollars  and 
sixty-seven  cents,  the  net  returns  to  the 
proprietor  in  service  and  profit  speak 
well  for  his  management. 

From  "The  Workers:  An  Experiment  in  Reality. 
Ill— A  Hotel  Porter."   By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 


From  Harper-s  Magazine. 
GOLF. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
what  it  is  that  has  given  this  game, 
after  a  century  of  indifferent  life,  such 
emphatic  popularity  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  would  be  satisfactoiy  to  learn 
why  a  man  once  a  golfer  is  always  a 
golfer.  The  explanation  of  its  only 
moderate  success  for  so  many  years 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  world  moved  slower  and  people 
lived  easier  and  life  demanded  less  of 
them  then  than  now.  And  not  golf 
alone,  but  every  other  sport  has  shared 
in  the  modern  movement.  The  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  a  tre- 
mendously increased  popularity  in  all 
departments  of  athletic  endeavor.  As 
men  use  their  brain  once  more,  there  is 
the  greater  need  of  some  use  of  the 
body.  Out-of-door  life,  exercise,  sport, 
generate  the  oil  that  keeps  the  human 
machinery  moving  smoothly;  without  it 
the  bearings  wear  out  untimely. 

Golf  has  achieved  success  because  it 
is  clean  and  honorable  and  healthful; 
because  it  takes  men  out  oi  doors, 
brings  them  in  touch  with  nature;  be- 
cause the  game  is  adapted  to  all  condi- 
tions and  character  of  man  and  woman 
kind;  and  because  a  poor  player  can 
get  as  much  fun  out  of  it,  as  much  exer- 
cise, and  as  much  air  and  health  as  an 
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expert.  There  is  no  danger  of  golf  be- 
ing monopolized  by  a  few  skilled  per- 
formers. Any  man,  the  veriest  duffer, 
can  enjoy  himself  on  the  linlis  to  his 
heart's  content.  He  may  go  over  the 
same  course  a  dozen  times,  and  have 
differing  situations  to  contend  with  on 
each  round.  Once  the  golfing  germ  is 
planted  there  is  no  respite.  He  is  a 
golfer  in  spite  of  himself.  Its  fascina- 
tions are  manifold,  and  chief  of  them  is 
the  variety  of  situations  which  rise  dur- 
ing the  course  of  play.  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  golf  as  it  is  of  life. 

You  may  view  it  with  contempt,  as 
most  men  did;  you  may  call  it  the  put- 
ting of  little  balls  into  little  holes;  but 
you  may  be  sure,  once  you  have  taken 
up  the  club  and  essayed  to  drive  that 
little  ball  into  those  little  holes,  your 
peace  is  undone  until  you  have  attained 
sufficient  form  to  enable  you  to  do  it 
with  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
and  some  cause  for  satisfaction.  The 
secret  of  the  game's  hold  upon  man  lies 
in  its  elusoriness,  and  his  altogether 
human  vanity  is  not  to  be  appeased 
short  of  masteiy.  And  so  he  tries  and 
fails,  and  tries  again,  and  keeps  on  try- 
ing until  he  can  drive  that  ball  in  the 
direction  and  to  the  distance  he  wishes 
it  to  go. 

The  experience  of  one  scoffer  turned 
golfer  is  the  experience  of  nearly  all 
that  have  succumbed  to  the  game's  al- 
lurements. 

At  first  you  viewed  your  friend's  en- 
thusiasm with  disdain  barely  concealed. 
One  day  he  persuaded  you  to  go  out  to 
the  course  and  see  some  play,  and  with 
an  air  that  suggested  a  superior  intelli- 
gence you  perhaps  stood  at  the  teeing- 
ground  wondering  at  the  seriousness  of 
the  man  addressing  the  ball.  Possibly 
you  smiled  pityingly  if  its  flight  was 
less  accurate  than  you  thought  it  should 
have  been  or  the  player  hoped  it  might 
be.  Perhaps  you  followed  the  player 
over  the  course,  impatient  at  his  repeat- 
edly unsuccessful  attempts  to  drive 
safely  beyond  a  bunker,  or  disgusted  at 
his  inability  to  keep  the  ball  out  of 
some  trees  that  lined  the  distance  be- 
tween a  couple  of  the  holes.  No  doubt 
you  thought  him  a  very  poor  specimen 


of  the  genus  golfer,  and  became  con- 
vinced of  his  stupidity  when  he  reached 
the  putting-green  and  made  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  hole  his  ball.  It 
all  seemed  so  absurdly  easy  you  told 
your  friend  you  would  tiy  a  round— just 
to  please  him.  You  accepted  his  club, 
and  with  fitting  condescension  a  few 
preliminary  instructions  on  how  to  hold 
it;  with  a  patronizing  swagger  you 
reached  the  teeing-ground,  and  with 
smiling  complacency  addressed  your- 
self to  the  ball. 

And  now  your  vanity  received  the 
greatest  shock  it  had  ever  been  called 
on  to  sustain.  You  swung  that  club  in 
full  determination  to  drive  the  ball  at 
least  over  the  bunker  about  fifty  yards 
away,  and  were  astonished,  if  you  hit  it 
at  all,  that  your  supreme  effort  was  re- 
warded by  a  puny  fii^it  of  probably  ten 
or  twenty  yards,  and  many  yards  to  the 
left  of  where  you  intended  it  to  go. 
Y^ou  made  sure  it  was  only  a  case  of 
"hard  luck"  on  the  drive;  that  you 
would  do  better  through  the  green;  but 
the  ball  responded  to  your  iron  as  er- 
ratically as  it  had  to  your  driver.  Y^ou 
could  not  understand  why  it  persist- 
ently went  into  the  long  grass  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  why  you  found  all  the 
stone  walls  and  ditches  throughout  the 
course.  And  when  you  finished  you 
were  certain  something  had  been  all 
wrong  which  you  could  rectify  on  a 
second  attempt. 

So  there  you  are,— a  convert,  with  no 
rest  for  you  henceforth  until  you  have 
overcome  the  obstinacy  of  that  gutta- 
percha sphere. 

You  were  surprised  to  find  in  how 
many  different  ways  you  could  hold 
that  club,  and  in  how  many  different 
directions  you  could  drive  the  ball  ex- 
cept the  one  in  which  you  desired  it  to 
go.  And  so  surprise  follows  surprise, 
and  the  greatest  surprise  of  all,  if  you 
stop  to  ponder,  is  that  a  game  which 
seems  so  easy  should  prove  so  perplex- 
ing. Your  wrath  will  wax  strong  and 
your  soul  be  torn  with  vexation,  yet  will 
nothing  turn  you  from  your  now  deadly 
earnest  pursuit  of  the  mysterious 
"something"  which  you  must  needs  cap- 
ture to  achieve  your  now  dearest  wish. 
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There  is  no  explosion,— the  little  gutta- 
percha is  unmindful  of  your  most  highly- 
colored  expletives —just  a  fervid, 
silently  registered  vow  to  become  the 
master  rather  than  the  mastered. 

Time,  patience,  and  careful  practice 
under  skilled  instruction  are  the  only 
means  to  the  end  of  attaining  proper 
form.  You  will  see  many  extraordinary 
styles  on  the  course,  but  beware  how 
you  copy  the  eccentricities  of  experts, 
and  remember  that  while  genius  knows 
no  rule,  the  chances  of  success  for  the 
ordinary  mortal  lie  along  conventional 
lines.  Good  driving  form  is  probably 
the  easiest  to  acquire.  It  is  in  ap- 
proaching the  green,  in  the  three-quar- 
ter and  one-half  and  wrist  shots,  where 
skill  and  experience  count.  You  will 
find  it  easier  to  attain  skill  on  the  put- 
ting-green, although,  strangely  enough, 
this  branch  of  the  play  is  the  most  ig- 
nored; many  games  are  won  and  lost  on 
the  putting-green. 

There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
much  discussion  as  to  the  proper  man- 
ner of  the  swing,  of  holding  the  club, 
and  of  the  position  of  the  feet,  and  this 
paper  is  not  a  didactic  treatise.  The 
surest  way  to  attain  good  golfing  form 
is  to  supplement  instruction  by  the  imi- 
tation of  some  golfer  who  plays  in  ac- 
cepted good  form.  Hard  practice  will 
do  the  rest. 

In  'the  old  country  the  caddie  is  a  dis- 
tinct institution;  he  is  the  adviser  and 
the  father-confessor,  and  his  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  are  accepted  by  the 
player  in  silent  acknowledgment  of  his 
office.  In  this  country  the  cad'die  as  yet 
is  just  the  ordinary  small  boy,  with  no 
peculiar  individualism,  unless  it  be 
evinced  in  a  supreme  indifference  to  the 
precise  flight  of  your  ball.  On  the  other 
side,  generations  of  service  have 
schooled  him  to  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the  hapless  golfer;  on  this  side  he 
has  not  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  re- 
finement; more  often  he  is  an  unreliable 
guardian  and  a  disconcerting  counsellor. 
But  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him; 
he  comes  of  a  quick-witted  race  that 
promises  well  for  the  caddies  of  the 
days  to  come.  Meanwhile  we  are  ad- 
justing ourselves  to  the  requirements  of 


this  Old  World  game  that  has  made  so 
complete  a  conquest  of  the  New  World. 
And  if  golf  has  defied  tradition  and 
overrun  barriers,  it  has  set  up  the  bet- 
ter ideal  of  wholesome  sport  healthfully 
played. 

We  need  not  resist  the  invasion  of 
such  a  game. 

From  "  The  Golfer's  Conquest  of  America."  By 
Caspar  Whitney. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
SIR  ISAAC  HOLDEN  AT  HOME. 

Sir  Isaac  married  for  his  second  wife 
a  Keighley  lady  of  substance,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Sugden.  She  was  an 
excellent  woman,  a  little  older  than 
himself.  He  once  expressed  to  me  the 
opinion  that  English  widowers  with 
children  are  too  apt  to  marry  young 
women.  The  marriage  of  a  widower 
with  a  family  and  a  girl  likely  to  have 
a  lot  of  children  must  be  a  source  of 
bitterness  of  heart  to  all.  He  thought 
it  for  that  reason  immoral.  In  France 
the  widower  could  only  give  a  child's 
portion  to  a  second  wife.  That  was 
moral.  French  widowers  generally 
made  reasonable  matches  and  thought 
more  about  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren than  of  their  own  gratification. 
The  second  Mrs.  Holden  was  a  true 
North-country  woman,  true  in  all  re- 
spects, unaffected  and  free  from  pride. 
In  her  old  age,  when  I  knew  her,  she 
was  an  active  and  eflicient  housekeeper 
and  very  hospitable.  Her  carriages 
were  used  to  drive  out  poor  Methodists. 
Her  Keighley  neighbors  loved  her.  So 
did  Sir  Isaac,  who,  I  think,  was  never 
reconciled  to  losing  her.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  often  said 
with  a  sigh:  "Had  she  only  followed 
strictly  my  dietetic  rules,  she  would  be 
still  alive.  I  always  told  her  she 
would,  through  her  carelessness  in 
choosing  her  food,  die  before  her 
time!"  He  was  offered  a  baronetcy  in 
her  lifetime.  She  showed  so  little  rel- 
ish for  the  title  of  lady  that  he  de- 
clined it.     After  her  death  the  offer 
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WHS  renewed  and  he  accepted  it,  but 
entirely  for  ttie  sal^e  of  his  family. 


Mrs.  Holden  inheriting  moorland 
property  and  a  small  house  on  it  above 
Keighley,  she  and  her  husband  went  to 
live  there.  The  habitation  was  a  road- 
side stone  house  with  a  central  pas- 
sage, between  a  dining-room  and  par- 
lor, a  return  building,  and  four  up- 
stairs rooms.  It  was  drafty  and  un- 
comfortable, but  Mrs.  Holden  was  at- 
tached to  it.  Sir  Isaac,  who  would  not 
for  the  world  have  thwarted  her,  al- 
most tricked  her  into  letting  Oakworth 
House  be  built  on  the  same  site.  He 
had  to  take  the  architect  into  his  confi- 
dence and  begin  by  first  pulling  down 
one  bit,  then  finding  the  wall  was  rot- 
ten, and  continuing  to  demolish  until  a 
whole  room  was  down.  She  was  then 
persuaded  that  the  whole  house  must 
follow.  But  she  insisted  on  the  site 
not  being  changed.  Sir  Isaac  con- 
sented. When  his  magnificent  but  not 
pretentious  residence  was  built,  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  corporation  to 
remove  the  road  to  some  distance  from 
his  hall  door.  This  he  did  at  his  own 
expense;  the  new  road  being  on  a  gen- 
tler grade  was  a  benefit. 

The  original  estimate  of  Oakworth 
House  was  £5,000.  But  to  make  it  a 
spacious  healthery,  it  was  brought  up 
to  £80,000  and  £120,000  for  a  winter 
garden,  where  Mrs.  Holden  could  ex- 
ercise in  bad  weather.  All  the  base- 
ment story  was  devoted  to  hot  and  cold 
air  pipes.  Sir  Isaac  would  never,  if  he 
could  help  it,  let  a  servant  work  in  a 
basement.  There  were  two  great 
square  towers  —  blast-furnaces  —  con- 
nected with  the  pipes,  and  a  system  of 
such  perfect  ventilation  established 
that  all  the  air  in  the  house  was 
changed  every  fifteen  minutes.  One 
arose  so  refreshed  from  one's  bed  in 
the  morning  and  so  fit  for  the  work  of 
the  day.  Sir  Isaac  was  fond  of  heat 
and  thought  it  wholesome.  The  tem- 
perature of  each  room  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  will.  There  were  twenty- 
eight  bedrooms,  but  they  were  not 
nearly  enough,  as  he  had  fifty  descend- 
ants on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 


first  wife's  death.  I  saw  a  family 
gathering  of  all  the  partners,  the  sons, 
daughters,  and  grandchildren,  number- 
ing in  all  twenty-five.  They  seemed  to 
dine  in  state  in  a  magnificent  dining- 
room,  though  not  shoivy.  I  never  saw 
such  a  display  of  fruit  on  any  table. 
It  all  came  from  the  forcing  houses  and 
kitchen  gardens.  Apart  from  the  win- 
ter garden— a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent—there were  four  acres  under 
glass. 

The  winter  garden  was  on  a  level 
with  the  noble  library,  billiard-room, 
dining-room,  and  drawing-room.  A 
moorland  brook  flowed  through  it, 
spreading  into  broads.  The  floor  was 
made  by  Italian  workmen;  the  rest  by 
French.  A  natural  rock  was,  instead 
of  being  blasted  away,  turned  to  dec- 
orative purpose.  Every  Saturday  this 
winter  garden  was  open  to  trippers; 
the  grounds  used  to  be  thrown  wide. 
But  the  uneducated  Anglo-Saxon  is  de- 
structive. He  is  rough  and  ram- 
pageous on  an  outing.  Sir  Isaac  was 
persuaded  that  no  West  Riding  neigh- 
bor would  trample  down  turf  and  tear 
down  young  pine  woods.  He  there- 
fore, while  excluding  the  general  pub- 
lic, gave  a  key  to  every  decently  con- 
ducted neighbor.  All  such  had  the  use 
of  seven  miles  of  well-drained  walks 
among  pine  woods. 

Sir  Isaac  was  always  keen  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  When  at  St. 
Denis  he  found  time  to  attend  scientific 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  there 
he  heard  Flourens  lecture  on  physiol- 
ogy and  the  means  to  insure  health 
and  long  life.  He  had  already  learned 
a  good  deal  of  what  Flourens  taught  in 
Wesley's  "Natural  Philosophy"— a 
book  lent  him  at  Johnstone  by  a  Meth- 
odist minister— a  well-regulated  mind 
and  desires,  the  sparing  use,  when  old, 
of  food  containing  phosphates  of  lime, 
such  as  bread,  and  of  meat,  unless  one 
had  to  do  heavy  muscular  work. 
Game,  beef,  and  mutton  were  hardly 
to  be  eaten.  When  one  took  fish  one 
should  abstain  from  fowl.  Strong  emo- 
tions should  be  avoided  and  the  phil- 
osophical faculties    cultivated.  Reli- 
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gion,  when  it  cheered  and  inspired 
good  hopes,  was  a  sweetener  of  old  age 
and  prolonged  life.  The  experience  of 
the  old  was  most  valuable.  Nature,  by 
diminishing  their  material  needs,  re- 
lieved the  young  from  the  temptation 
of  wishing  them  dead.  Sir  Isaac  found 
in  the  course  of  his  scientific  studies 
that  there  was  solar  potentiality  in  ripe 
fruit.  In  sucking  a  ripe  orange,  grape, 
peach,  apricot,  or  in  eating  a  tomato  or 
a  slice  of  melon,  one  assimilated  the 
strength  conveyed  to  these  fruits  by 
sunbeams.  He  often  sucked  an  orange. 
It  was  his  favorite  fruit  and  he  did  not 
see  why  oranges  might  not  become  as 
cheap  as  potatoes.  If  they  were,  what 
a  good  time  it  would  be  for  the  aged 
poor,  whose  capillary  arteries  are 
silted  like  a  "furred"  boiler  from  eat- 
ing too  much  bread!  Bread  is  the  staff 
of  life  for  growing  human  beings  and 
prospective  or  nursing  mothers,  but 
poison  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  spoken  of  Sir  Isaac's  personal 
attendant  being  with  him  twenty-three 
years.  The  coachman  was  thirty-six 
and  the  table  attendant  twenty-one 
years  in  his  service.  The  first  cham- 
bermaid had  almost  grown  old  in  the 
house,  which  was  a  patriarchal  estab- 
lishment. Every  one  in  Sir  Isaac  and 
Mrs.  Holden's  employment  was  treated 
with  kind  consideration. 

Sir  Isaac  looked  forward,  though  not 
in  his  time,  to  profound  industrial 
changes  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
transfers  of  industrial  strength  from 
the  British  empire  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  manufacturing  supremacy 
was  gone  and  never  to  come  back 
again.  The  aristocracy,  particularly 
after  the  Revolution,  kept  England  and 
Ireland  too  in  the  condition  of  the  im- 
age that  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  of. 
The  feet  were  miry  clay.  The  poor  of 
most  other  nations  were  more  intellec- 
tual. Sir  Isaac  made  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  poor  who  took  early  to 
Methodism.  They  learned  to  speak, 
and  often  with  eloquence,  at  class- 
meetings  and  as  local  preachers. 

From  "  Sir  Isaac  Holden."   By  Mrs.  Emily  Craw" 
ford. 


From  The  Century. 
A  LETTER  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

"Choisy,  12th  July. 

"Madame  My  Very  Dear  Mother:— I 
cannot  express  how  much  I  am  ef- 
fected by  your  Majesty's  kindness,  and 
I  protest  that  I  have  not  yet  received 
one  of  your  dear  letters  without  tears  of 
regret  filling  my  eyes  at  being  parted 
from  such  a  kind  and  tender  mother; 
and  although  I  am  very  happy  here,  I 
should  earnestly  wish  to  return  to  see 
my  dear,  very  dear  family,  if  only  for  a 
short  time.  .  .  . 

"We  have  been  here  since  yesterday, 
and  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  dine,  till  one  in  the  morning, 
we  cannot  return  to  our  own  apart- 
ments, which  is  very  disagreeable  to 
me.  After  dinner  we  have  cards  till  six 
o'clock;  then  we  go  to  the  play  till  half 
past  nine;  then  supper;  then  cards  again 
till  one  o'clock,  sometimes  even  half 
past  one;  only  yesterday  the  king,  seeing 
that  I  was  tired  out,  kindly  dismissed 
me  at  eleven,  to  my  very  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  slept  very  well  till  half  past 
ten. 

"Your  Majesity  is  very  kina  to  show  so 
much  interest  in  me,  even  to  the  extent 
of  wishing  for  an  account  of  how  I 
spend  my  time  habitually.  I  will  say, 
therefore,  that  I  rise  at  ten  o'clock,  or 
nine,  or  half  past  nine,  and  after  dress- 
ing I  say  my  prayers;  then  I  breakfast, 
after  which  I  go  to  my  aunts',  where  I 
usually  meet  the  king.  This  lasts  till 
half  past  ten.  At  eleven  I  go  to  have 
my  hair  dressed.  At  noon  the  'Cham- 
bre'  is  called,  and  any  one  of  sufficient 
rank  may  come  in.  I  put  on  my  rouge 
and  wash  my  hands  before  everybody; 
then  the  gentlemen  go  out;  the  ladies 
stay,  and  I  dress  before  them.  At 
twelve  is  mass;  when  the  king  is  at  Ver- 
sailles I  go  to  mass  with  him  and  my 
husband  and  my  aunts ;  if  he  is  not  there 
I  go  with  monsieur  the  dauphin,  but  al- 
ways at  the  same  hour.  After  mass  we 
dine  together  before  everybody,  but  it  is 
over  by  half  past  one,  as  we  both  eat 
quickly.  I  then  go  to  monsieur  the 
dauphin;  if  he  is  busy  I  return  to  my 
own  apartments,  where  I  read,  I  write, 
or  I  work:  for  I  am  embroidering  a  vest 
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for  the  king,  which  does  not  get  on 
quickly;  but  I  trust  that,  with  God's 
help,  it  will  be  finished  in  a  few 
years  [!].  At  three  I  go  to  my  aunts', 
where  the  king  usually  comes  at  that 
time.  At  four  the  abb6  comes  to  me;  at 
five  the  master  for  the  harpsichord,  or 
the  singing-master,  till  six.  At  half 
past  six  I  generally  go  to  my  aunts' 
when  I  do  not  go  out.  You  must  know 
that  my  husband  almost  always  comes 
with  me  to  my  aunts'.  At  seven,  card- 
playing  till  nine;  but  when  the  weather 
is  fine  I  go  out,  and  then  the  card-play- 
ing takes  place  in  my  aunts'  apartments 
instead  of  mine.  At  nine,  supper;  when 
the  king  is  absent  my  aunts  come  to 
take  supper  with  us;  if  the  king  is  there, 
we  go  to  them  after  supper,  and  we 
wait  for  the  king,  who  comes  usually  at 
a  quarter  before  eleven;  but  I  lie  on  a 
large  sofa  and  sleep  till  his  arrival; 
when  he  is  not  expected  we  go  to  bed 
at  eleven.   Such  is  my  day. 

"I  entreat  you,  my  dear  mother,  to 
forgive  me  if  my  letter  is  too  long;  but 
my  greatest  pleasure  is  to  be  thus  in 
communication  with  your  Majesty.  I 
ask  pardon  also  for  the  blotted  letter, 
but  I  have  had  to  write  two  days  run- 
ning at  my  toilet,  having  no  other  time 
at  my  disposal;  and  if  I  do  not  answer 
all  questions  exactly,  I  trust  that  your 
Majesty  will  make  allowances  for  my 
having  too  obediently  burned  your  let- 
ter. I  must  finish  this,  as  I  have  to 
dress  and  to  go  to  the  king's  mass.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  your  Majesty's 
most  submissive  daughter, 

"Marie-Antoinette." 

From  "  Marie  Antoinette   as   Dauphine."  By 
Anna  L.  Bicknell. 


From  The  Bookman. 
A  GERMAN  CRITIC. 

What  distinguishes  Herman  Grimm 
from  all  other  German  scholars  of  to- 
day, what  gives  him  his  unique  position 
in  modern  life,  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
philosopher,  art  critic,  and  literary  his- 
torian in  one,  that  he  is  an  interpreter 
of  the  spiritual  ideals  of  mankind,  what- 


ever form  they  may  have  assumed  or  to 
whatever  age  they  may  belong.  He  is, 
among  living  Germans,  the  most  emi- 
nent advocate  of  aesthetic  culture;  the 
principal,  if  not  sole,  upholder  of  the 
classic  tradition  of  Weimar  and  Jena; 
the  chosen  apostle  of  that  striving  for 
completeness  of  personality  without 
which  all  special  activity  must  of  neces- 
sity fail  to  reach  out  into  the  highest 
sphere  of  human  aspirations. 

When  men  of  marked  originality  de- 
lineate the  character  of  other  men,  they 
at  the  same  time  bring  before  us  their 
own  features.  Herman  Grimm's  writ- 
ings, therefore,  although  they  are  al- 
most wholly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
works  and  lives  of  other  writers  and 
artists,  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  re- 
markably strilcing  picture  of  himself. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  more 
truthfully  and  simply  the  very  essence 
of  his  individuality  than  by  repeating 
what  he  has  said  of  two  men  whose  in- 
tellectual kinship  with  his  own  nature 
he  has  often  acknowledged:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Ernst  Curtius. 
This  is  his  characterization  of  the 
American  thinker: — 

Emerson  nowhere  lays  down  a  system. 
It  seems  as  though  he  were  simply  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  tO'  speak 
out  what  happens  to  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  But  if  one  takes  together  all  that 
he  has  thus  said  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  the  numerous  individual  parts  are 
seen  to  group  themselves  into  a  well 
rounded,  harmonious  whole.  He  is  imbued 
with  a  wonderful  divination  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  all  moral  phenomena.  From 
the  very  first  he  feels  what  place  belongs 
to  each.  Confusion  becomes  order  before 
his  glance.  He  expresses  himself  without 
any  special  exertion.  Effortless  and  gen- 
tly, as  Nature  herself  seems  to  work  even 
where  the  most  terrible  happens,  his  sen- 
tences chain  themselves  to  each  other,  link 
by  link.  He  never  is  out  of  breath;  step 
by  step  he  leads  us  from  one  thought  to 
another.  Always  he  simply  speaks  his 
mind,  and  utterances  which  at  first  seem 
strange  soon  come  to  sound  natural  and 
necessary,  if  one  confidently  tries  to  enter 
into  their  meaning. 

And  these  are  the  words  which  less 
than  a  year  ago  the  death  of  his  friend 
Ernst  Curtius  wrung  from  his  lips:— 
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Curtius  had  something  inward  in  his 
manner.  In  speaking  with  him,  you  often 
I'emained  so  long  without  an  answer  that 
you  might  think  he  had  not  heard  you  or 
n-ot  even  listened.  Then,  as  if  awakening, 
he  would  give  the  answer.  In  general, 
there  was  something  silent  in  him,  and  yet 
he  found  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  recre- 
ation in  conversing  and  talking.  He  had 
seen  and  experienced  much,  and  he  spoke 
of  it  as  though  he  were  gathering  old  recol- 
lections for  himself.  He  gladly  pointed 
things  out  and  explained,  and  always  in  a 
tone  as  though  it  was  self-evident  that  his 
opinion  was  the  only  true  one,  that  his  in- 
sight was  the  higher  one.  There  was 
something  festal  in  his  words  and  his  bear- 
ing. He  walked  quick  and  free  and  joy- 
ful, as  though  encompassed  by  great 
thoughts.  If  one  spoke  to  him  on  the 
street,  he  would  seem  surprised,  and  at  his 
friends  even  he  would  look  as  though  he 
recognized  them  only  just  now  and  were 
just  seeing  them  again  after  a  long  separa- 
tion. The  youthfulness  of  his  nature  was 
indestructible.  Even  in  his  last  days  he 
walked  about  like  one  of  the  Olympians 
who  know  nothing  of  death. 

Here  we  have  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  emotional  side  of  Herman 
Grimm's  own  character  clearly  brought 
before  us.  Like  Emerson,  he  disdains 
to  bind  himself  to  a  strict  philosophical 
system;  he  never  attempts  to  formulate 
a  general  law  of  artistic  or  literary  de- 
velopment; and  yet,  in  analyzing  and  in- 
terpreting the  great  works  of  the 
world's  literature  and  art,  he  always 
makes  us  feel  that  they  are  necessary 
manifestations  of  a  deep,  mysterious 
force  which  regulates  all  human  life. 
Like  Curtius,  he  is  essentially  a  lyric 
nature;  what  appeals  to  him  in  a  statue 
or  a  poem  is  the  inner  vision  rather  than 
the  outward  form;  what  attracts  him  in 
an  artist  or  a  poet  is  what  they  have  to 
say  rather  than  how  they  say  it.  Like 
both  Emerson  and  Curtius,  he  feels 
truly  at  home  only  in  the  calm  world  of 
ideas.  With  the  present  age  and  its 
noisy,  breathless  activity  he  has  little 
in  common.  He  longs  away  from  what 
he  has  called  "the  deep,  -inward  unrest 
of  the  moderns,  which,  at  its  climax 
to-day,  drives  us  to  despair." 

From  "  Living  Continental  Critics.     V.  Herman 
Qrlmm."   By  Kuno  Francke. 
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THE  PINKS  AT  INTERVALE. 

Warming  to  the  red  sunset's  splendor 
bright^ 

Their  sombreness  departs,  and  they  renew 
The  beauty  of  the  day;  thin  rays  steal 
through 

The  jealous  branches  that  crowd  out  the 
light. 

And  paint  the  frowning  trunks,  as  Fancy 
might, 

With  dabs  of  lustre;  shining  needles  strew 
The  moss-like  cloth-of-gold;  and,  turned 
half-blue, 

The  dark  boughs  tower  aloft  to  say,  Good- 
night. 

Day  is  prolonged,  while  on  the  winding 
road 

The  pleasurers  are  idling;  held  in  check. 
The  shadows  wait  within  their  dark  abode 
Until  the  fading  sun  shall  cease  to  fleck 
The  leaves  with  gold;  then  issuing  rudely 
forth. 

They  bring  the  chilling  night-wind  from 
the  north. 

Frank   Roe   Batchelder,  in  the  ^^ew  England 
Magazine. 


MOTHER  EARTH. 

Grateful  it  is  on  the  warm  earth  to  lie 
While  purple  shadows  o'er  the  far  hills 

pass, 

Watching  the  light-shod  wind  bear  down 
the  grass. 

Watching  the  clouds — the  pilgrims  of  the 
sky. 

The  breath  comes  sweet  from  fields  of 
melilot, 

And  now  the  soul  of  Siegfried's  magic 
note 

Rings   full   and   clear   from   a  wood- 
thrush's  throat. 
And  life's  sad  stress  and  burden  are 
forgot. 

O,  mother,  genesitic  mother!  When 
I  shall  have  lived  my  little  human  space 

So  take  me  to  your  nourice  lap  again 
And  spread  your  homely  apron  o'er  my 
face. 

As  sleep,  not  dying,  to  my  thought  it 
seems. 

With  dreamless  waking  in  the  dream  of 
dreams. 

Marguerite  Merington,  in  the  October  Scribner's. 


READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  OTHER  NAPOLEON. 

(M.  Leon  Lecestre  has  edited  and  the 
publishing-  house  of  Tlon,  Paris,  has 
published  two  volumes  of  hitherto  in- 
edited  letters  of  Napoleon  First.  These 
letters  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  omit- 
ted by  the  Commission  which  prepared 
Napoleon's  correspondence  for  publica- 
tion, during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. 
They  throw  an  interesting  light  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  Napoleon's  character. 
The  following  are  selections.) 

Napoleon  To  His  Brothees. 

TO  LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  KING  OF  HOLLAND. 

Osterode,  March  30,  1807. 
I  learn  news  which  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, it  seems  to  me  so  extraordinary. 
They  assure  me  that  you  have,  in  your 
States,  re-established  the  nobility  in  its 
titles  and  privileges.  How  can  it  be 
possible  that  you  have  had  so  little  dis- 
cretion as  not  to  feel  that  nothing  was 
more  fatal  to  you,  to  your  people,  to 
France,  and  to  me?  A  French  prince, 
how  could  you  violate  your  oath,  which 
is  to  maintain  equality  among  your 
people?  I  refuse,  then,  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  news.  You  renounce,  then, 
the  throne  of  France;  for  a  perjurer 
who  would  strip  the  nation  of  that 
which  fifteen  years  of  combats,  of 
sweat  and  struggle  have  gained  for  it, 
would  be  unworthy  to  seat  himself 
upon  it.  I  have  the  right  to  complain 
particularly  about  you,  for  you  have 
been  a  long  time  doing  just  the  con- 
trary of  what  I  counsel.  For  that  mat- 
ter, my  ambassador  has  orders  to  de- 
clare to  you  explicitly  that  if  you  do 
not  go  back  on  this  measure  he  is  or- 
dered to  quit  Holland— and  I  break 
with  you.  You  are  an  ungrateful 
brother,  and  the  counsellors  who  have 
subjugated  you  to  this  degree  are  very 
criminal.  I  have  also  to  make  known 
to  you  categorically,  since  good  coun- 
sels have  no  influence  over  you,  that  I 
do  not  wish  Frenchmen  to  wear  your 
order.  So  you  may  dispense  with  of- 
fering it  to  any  one.  I  have  asked  my 
ambassador  for  the  document  of  the  re- 


establishment  of  the  nobility,  and,  if 
this  measure  is  not  recalled,  I  shall 
look  on  you  as  my  inveterate  enemy. 
But  perhaps  I  am  getting  too  angry. 
You  have,  in  truth,  lost  your  head.  Ex- 
pect everything  if  you  do  not  go  back 
on  such  a  measure.  You  will  no  longer 
be  either  a  French  citizen  or  a  prince 
of  my  blood.  How  is  it  you  are  not 
clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that,  if  you 
are  on  the  throne  of  Holland  as  the 
most  noble,  then  you  would  be  only  the 
last  of  all?  Was  it  this  I  had  the  right 
to  expect  of  you?  So,  then  one  would 
have  to  be  an  enemy  of  France,  and 
have  sold  your  ships  to  the  English,  to 
have  a  title.  They  go  seeking  for  the 
charters  of  the  country's  dukes.  How 
is  it  they  have  not  made  you  under- 
stand that  you  are  losing  the  love  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  Dutch?  For,  if  a  nobil- 
ity is  supportable  in  a  military  country, 
it  is  unendurable  in  a  country  of  mer- 
chants. I  have  more  esteem  for  the 
least  shopkeeper  of  Amsterdam  than 
for  the  first  noble  of  Holland. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Bayonne,  May  6,  1808. 
I  read  in  the  Paris  newspapers  that 
you  are  naming  princes.  I  entreat  you 
urgently  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Kings  have  not  the  right  to  name 
princes;  this  right  is  inherent  in  the 
imperial  dignity.  You  can,  when  you 
come  to  institute  a  nobility,  make 
counts,  barons,  marquises  or  dukes,  al- 
though I  think  all  that  very  useless  in 
Holland,  if  these  titles  did  not  exist 
formerly,  but  you  cannot  create  a 
prince.  You  would  disoblige  me  be- 
yond measure  if  you  should  do  it,  and 
you  know  that  by  every  kind  of  reason 
I  have  the  right  to  exact  this.  My  in- 
stitutions are  not  made  to  be  turned 
into  ridicule.  For  myself,  I  have  not 
created  a  prince  without  giving  him  a 
principality.  The  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo  (Bernadotte)  has  an  independent 
principality;  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel, 
the  Prince  de  Benevento  have  inde- 
pendent    principalities;  Cambaceres, 
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Lebrun  are  princes  as  being  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Empire,  but  the  great 
dignitaries  of  a  simple  royal  crown  are 
not  princes.  In  Italy,  whose  popula- 
tion is  three  times  that  of  Holland,  I 
have  not  named  princes,  I  have  named 
high  dignitaries  who  have  only  the 
rank  of  simple  dignitaries.  If  j^ou  per- 
sist in  your  idea,  I  shall  publicly  dis- 
avow these  monstrous  innovations. 
And  besides,  what  has  Admiral  de 
Winter  done  to  merit  such  high  distinc- 
tion, even  if  you  could  confer  it?  You 
have  created  marshals  who  have  not 
done  as  much  as  my  brigade  generals. 
For  God's  sake,  don't  make  yourself 
too  ridiculous! 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Lille,  May  23,  1810. 
At  the  very  time  you  are  making  the 
finest  protestations  to  me,  I  learn  that 
the  persons  attached  to  my  ambassa- 
dor have  been  maltreated.  My  inten- 
tion is  that  those  who  have  acted  so 
culpably  toward  me  should  be  given 
up  to  me,  so  that  the  justice  I  shall 
mote  out  to  them  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. M.  Serurier  has  given  me  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
behaved  at  the  diplomatic  audience. 
The  result  is  that  I  no  longer  wish  for 
an  ambassador  from  Holland;  Admiral 
Verhuell,  who  is  in  Paris,  has  orders  to 
leave  within  twenty-four  hours.  Fine 
words  and  protestations  are  no  longer 
what  I  must  have;  it  is  time  I  should 
know  if  you  wish  to  be  the  undoing 
of  Holland,  and,  by  your  folly,  cause 
the  ruin  of  that  country.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  send  a  minister  to  Austria.  I  do 
not  Avish  you  to  send  away  the  French- 
men who  are  in  your  service.  I  will 
no  longer  have  an  ambassador  in  Hol- 
land. The  secretary  of  legation,  w^ho 
will  remain  there,  will  communicate 
my  intentions  to  you.  I  no  longer  wish 
to  expose  an  ambassador  to  like 
insults;  I  shall  henceforth  have 
only  a  charge  d'affaires.  As  it  is  the 
ambassador  of  Russia  whose  master 
has  placed  you  on  the  throne,  it  is  only 
natural  that  you  should  follow  his 
counsels.  Write  me  no  more  of  your 
ordinary  phrases;  for  three  years  you 


Napoleon, 

have  been  repeating  them  to  me,  and 
every  instant  proves  their  falsehood. 

P.  S.  (autograph)— This  is  the  last  let- 
ter of  my  life  I  shall  write  you. 

TO  JEKOMK  NAPOLEON,    KING   OF  WEST- 
PHALIA. 

Paris,  March  6,  1808. 

I  have  read  the  letter  that  you  wrote 
at  Beugnot.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
said  you  could  keep  Beugnot  and  Sim- 
eon as  long  as  you  needed  them;  but  the 
idea  of  making  them  swear  allegiance 
is  absurd.  ...  I  have  seen  few  men 
with  as  little  judgment  as  you.  You 
know  nothing  and  you  follow  your  own 
bent;  with  you,  nothing  is  decided  by 
reason,  but  everything  by  impetuosity 
and  passion.  I  desire  to  have  with  you 
only  necessary  correspondence  on  mat- 
ters that  affect  foreign  relations,  for 
they  will  cause  you  to  make  mistakes 
and  show  your  stupidity  to  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  which  I  am  not  in  the  humor 
to  permit.  .  .  .  You  would  oblige  me, 
if,  in  undertaking  what  you  do  not 
understand,  you  would  show  less  os- 
tentation and  pomp.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ridiculous  than  your  audience  to 
the  Jews,  or  worse  than  your  piece  of 
foolishness  in  the  Monitcur.  .  .  . 

P.  S.  My  dear,  I  love  you;  but  you 
are  so  horribly  young! 

TO    THE  SAME. 

Schoenbrunn,  July  17,  1809. 

I  have  seen  one  of  your  military  or- 
ders that  makes  you  the  laughing-stock 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  France.  Have 
you  no  friend  in  the  neighborhood  to 
speak  a  few  plain  truths  to  you?  You 
are  a  king  and  brother  of  the  emperor; 
qualities  that  are  ridiculous  so  far  as 
war  is  concerned.  Y'ou  must  be  a  sol- 
dier, first,  last,  and  all  the  time;  you 
must  have  neither  ministers  nor  diplo- 
matic body  nor  pomp;  you  must  biv- 
ouac with  your  vanguard,  be  on  horse- 
back night  and  day,  march  with  the 
front  ranks  to  have  the  first  news  or 
else  remain  in  your  harem. 

You  wage  war  like  a  satrap.  Good 
God,  did  you  learn  it  from  me?  From 
me  who,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  am  at  the  head  of  n.y 
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sharpshooters,  not  even  permitting 
Champagny  to  follow  me,  and  leaving 
him  at  Munich  or  Vienna? 

Stop  making  yourself  ridiculous: 
send  back  the  diplomatic  corps  to  Cas- 
sel;  be  without  baggage,  without  suite; 
have  no  table  but  your  own.  Make 
war  like  a  young  soldier  who  w\ants 
gloi-y  and  reputation,  and  strive  to  de- 
serve the  rank  you  have  reached,  tlu^ 
esteem  of  France  and  Europe  which 
are  watching  you,  and— pardieu!— have 
sense  enough  to  write  and  speak  prop- 
erly! 

TO  JOSEPH  NAPOLEON,  KING  OF  NAPLES. 

Milan,  December  20,  1807. 

I  hare  seen  Lucien  at  Mantus.  I 
have  talked  with  him  for  several  hours. 
Doubtless  he  will  have  informed  you 
of  the  disposition  in  which  he  wont 
away.  His  thoughts  and  his  language 
are  so  different  from  mine  that  I  have 
trouble  in  grasping  what  he  wished 
....  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
ready  to  restore  to  him  his  rights  as  a 
French  prince,  and  to  recognize  nil  his 
daughters  as  my  nieces;  but  he  must 
begin  by  annulling  his  marriage  with 
Mme.  Jouberthon,  either  by  a  divorce 
or  in  any  other  way.  (Lucien  re- 
mained faithful  to  this  lady,  who  was 
his  second  wife,  and  the  motiier  of 
Prince  Charles,  from  whom  descend 
Cardinal  Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland  and 
the  others  whose  princely  titles  were 
recognized  by  Napoleon  III.) 

Once  the  divorce  has  been  carried 
through  with  Mme.  Jouberthon,  as  he 
will  have  a  great  title  in  Naples  or  else- 
where, if  Lucien  wishes  to  hav^e  her 
(provided  it  is  not  in  Franc3),  and  to 
live  with  her  (but  not  as  with  a  prin- 
cess who  would  be  his  wife),  and  in 
any  intimacy  he  chooses,  I  shall  be  no 
hindrance  in  his  way;  for  it  is  only  the 
politics  of  the  case  that  interest  me. 
When  that  is  taken  care  of  I  Avill  not 
oppose  his  tastes  and  passions. 

TO    THE  SAME. 

Philippeville,  June  19,  1815: 
All  is  not  lost.   I  suppose  that  I  shall 
still  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  ...   I  will  summon  one  hundred 
thousand  conscripts,  arm  them  with 


the  guns  of  the  royalists  and  the  bad 
national  guards;  I  will  raise  Dauphino, 
Lyonnais,  Burgundy.  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagne; but  I  must  be  aided.  ...  lam 
going  to  Laon.  I  have  not  hea^d  from 
Grouchy. 

Concerning  Jerome's  Marriage. 

to  his  mother. 
Chateau  de  Stupinigi,  April  22,  1S05. 
M.  Jerome  Bonaparte  has  ai'rived  .at 
Lisbon  with  the  womaa  with  whom  lie 
lives.  I  have  given  orders  to  tliis  ;»rod- 
igal  son  to  go  to  Milan;  I  hav.i  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  turns  aside  on 
the  way  he  will  be  arrested.  Miss  Pat- 
terson, who  lives  with  him,  had  the  pre- 
c^iution  to  take  her  brother  alon;;  wiili 
liei'.  I  have  given  ordeis  tnai  slie 
should  be  sent  back  to  America.  ,  I 
shall  treat  this  young  man  severely  if, 
in  the  single  interview^  I  grant  him,  he 
shows  himself  unworthy  of  the  name 
he  bears  and  persists  in  carrying  on  his 
liaison.  If  he  is  not  disposed  to  wash 
out  the  dishonor  he  has  imprinted  on 
my  name  by  abandoning  his  flag  and 
standard  for  a  wretched  woman  I  shall 
abandon  him  forever,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  make  an  example  of  him,  to  teach 
young  officers  how  sacred  their  duties 
are,  and  the  enormity  of  the  crime  they 
commit  when  they  abandon  their  flag 
for  a  woman.  In  the  belief  that  he 
will  go  to  Milan,  write  to  him.  Tell 
him  that  I  have  been  a  father  to  him, 
that  his  duty  toward  me  is  sacred,  and 
that  his  only  safety  is  in  obeying  my 
orders.  Tell  his  sisters  also  to  write  to 
him;  for,  when  I  have  pronounced  his 
sentence,  I  shall  be  inflexible. 

TO     M.    DE    CHAMPIGNY,    MINISTER  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Burgos,  November  18,  1808. 
I  have  read  Miss  Patterson's  letter. 
Reply  to  Turreau  to  inform  her  that  I 
shall  receive  her  child  with  pleasure, 
and  that  I  will  charge  myself  with  it, 
if  she  will  send  it  to  France;  that,  as 
to  herself,  Avhatever  she  wishes  will 
be  granted  her;  that  she  can  count  on 
my  esteem  and  on  my  desire  to  be 
agreeable  to  her;  that  when  I  refused 
to  recognize  her,  I  was  led  to  it  by  high 
political    considerations;    that,  apart 
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from  that,  1  am  resolved  to  secure  to 
her  son  the  destiny  she  may  desire. 
However,  this  affair  must  be  treated 
slowly  and  secretly. 


THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE. 

The  really  curious  thing  is,  not  that 
we  should  have  been  found  in  a  general 
way  unsatisfactory^  which  was  to  be 
expected,  but  that  we  should  be  held 
to  blame  for  such  widely  divergent  de- 
sires. Take  for  example  the  indiffer- 
ence of  women  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
which  has  earned  for  them  centuries  of 
masculine  contempt;  and  their  thirst  for 
intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  earned 
for  them  centuries  of  masculine  disap- 
probation. On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
some  of  the  most  delightful  writers 
England  lias  known,  calmly  reminding 
them  that  sewing  is  their  one  legit- 
imate occupation.  "Now  for  women," 
says  dear  old  Robert  Burton,  "instead 
of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious 
needlework,  cutwork,  spinning,  bone- 
lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their 
own  making  with  which  to  adorn  their 
houses."  Addison,  a  hundred  years 
later,  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
one  step  beyond  this  eminently  con- 
servative attitude.  He  wishes  with  all 
his  heart  that  women  w^ould  apply 
themselves  more  to  embroidery  and 
less  to  rhyme,  a  wish  which  was  heart- 
ily echoed  by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who 
carried  unimpaired  to  the  nineteenth 
century  these  sound  and  orthodox  prin- 
ciples. Addison  would  rather  listen  to 
his  fair  friends  discussing  the  merits 
of  red  and  blue  embroidery  silks  than 
the  merits  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  He 
would  rather  see  them  work  the  whole 
of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  into  their 
tapestry  frames  than  hear  their  opin- 
ions once  about  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough. He  waxes  eloquent  and  even 
vindictive— for  so  mild  a  man— over  the 
neglect  of  needlework  amid  more  stir- 
ring avocations.  "It  grieves  my  heart," 
he  says,  speaking  in  the  character  of 
an  indignant  letter-writer  to  the 
Spectator,  "to  see  a  couple  of  proud, 


idle  flirts  sipping  their  tea  for  a  whole 
afternoon"— and  doubtless  discussing 
politics  with  heat— "in  a  room  hung 
round  with  the  industry  of  their  great- 
grandmothers." 

It  has  been  observed  before  this  that 
it  is  always  the  great-grandmothers  in 
whom  is  embodied  the  last  meritorious- 
ness  of  the  sex;  always  the  great- 
grandmothers  for  whom  is  cherished 
this  pensive  masculine  regard.  And  it 
may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  note 
that  these  "proud,  idle  flirts"  of  Addi- 
son's day  have  now  become  our  virtu- 
ous great-grandmothers,  and  occupy 
the  same  shadowy  pedestal  of  industri- 
ous domesticity.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  their  great-grandmothers,  who 
worked— or  did  not  work— the  tapes- 
tries ujion  the  Addisonian  walls,  were 
in  their  day  the  subject  of  many 
pointed  reproaches,  and  bidden  to  look 
backward  on  the  departed  virtues  of 
still  remoter  generations.  And,  by  the 
same  token,  it  is  encouraging  to  think 
that,  in  the  years  to  come,  we  too  shall 
figure  as  lost  examples  of  distinctly 
feminine  traits;  we  too  shall  be  praised 
for  our  sewing  and  our  silence,  our  lack 
of  learning  and  our  "stayathomeative- 
ness,"  that  quality  which  Peacock  de- 
clared to  be  me  finest  and  rarest  at- 
tribute of  the  sex.  What  a  pleasure 
for  the  new  woman  of  to-day,  who  finds 
herself  vilified  beyond  her  modest  de- 
serts, to  reflect  that  she  is  destined  to 
shine  as  the  revered  and  faultless 
great-grandmother  of  the  future. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  contrast- 
ing nature  of  the  complaints  lodged 
against  her  in  her  more  fallible  charac- 
ter of  great-granddaughter.  Hazlitt,  who 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  women 
nor  to  their  regard,  clearly  and  angrily 
asserted  that  intellectual  attainments  in 
a  man  were  no  recommendation  to  the 
female  heart,— they  merely  puzzled  and 
annoyed.  "If  scholars  talk  to  women 
of  what  they  can  understand,"  he  says, 
"their  hearers  are  none  the  wiser;  if 
they  talk  of  other  things,  they  only 
prove  themselves  fools."  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot  was  quite  of  Hazlitt's  opinion, 
save  that  his  serener  disposition  re- 
mained unvexed  by  a  state  of  affairs 
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which  seemed  to  him  natural  and  right. 
He  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  or- 
dinance of  nature  that  women  should 
look  asl^ance  upon  all  intellectual  su- 
periority, and  that  genius  should  sim- 
ply "put  them  out."— "It  is  so  strange. 
It  does  not  come  into  the  room  as 
usual.  It  says  such  unpleasant  things. 
Once  it  forgot  to  brush  its  hair."  The 
well-balanced  feminine  mind,  he  in- 
sisted, prefers  ordinary  tastes,  settled 
manners,  customary  conversation,  de- 
fined and  practical  pursuits. 

But  are  women  so  comfortably  and 
happily  indifferent  to  genius?  Some 
have  loved  it  to  their  own  destruction, 
feeding  it  as  oil  feeds  flame;  and  other 
some  have  fluttered  about  the  light, 
singeing  themselves  to  no  great  pur- 
pose, as  pathetically  in  the  way  as  the 
doomed  moth.  At  the  same  time  that 
Hazlitt  accused  the  whole  sex  of  this 
impatient  disregard  for  inspiration, 
Keats  found  it  only  too  devoted  at  the 
shrine.  "I  have  met  with  women,"  he 
says  with  frank  contempt,  "who  I 
really  think  would  like  to  be  wedded  to 
a  poem,  and  given  away  by  a  novel." 
At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Pater  said 
coldly  that  there  were  duties  to  the  in- 
tellect which  women  but  seldom  under- 
stood. Sir  Francis  Doyle  protested  with 
humorous  indignation  against  the 
frenzy  for  female  education  which 
filled  his  lecture-room  with  petticoats, 
and  threatened  to  turn  the  universities 
of  England  into  glorified  girls'  schools. 
At  the  same  time  that  Froude  Avas 
writing,  with  the  enviable  self-confi- 
dence which  was  his  blessed  birthright, 
that  it  is  the  part  of  man  to  act  and 
labor,  while  women  are  merely  bound 
by  "the  negative  obedience  to  prohibi- 
tory precepts;"  or,  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
they  ought  to  do,  but  plenty  which  they 
ought  to  refrain  from  doing,  Stevenson 
was  insisting  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  youth  that  it  is  precisely  this  con- 
tentment with  prohibitory  precepts, 
this  deadening  passivity  of  the  female 
heart,  whicli  "narrows  and  damps  the 
spirits  of  generous  men,"  so  that  in 
marriage  a  man  becomes  slack  and 
selfish,  "and  undergoes  a  fatty  degen- 
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eration  of  his  moral  being."  Which  is 
precisely  the  lesson  thundered  at  u>s 
very  unpleasantly  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling in  "The  Gadsbys." 

You  may  carve  it  on  his  tombstone,  you 

may  cut  it  on  his  card, 
That  a  young  man  married  is  a  young  man 

marred. 

Now  I  wonder  if  the  peasant  and  his 
donkey  were  in  harder  straits  than  the 
poor  woman,  who  has  stepped  down 
the  centuries  under  this  disheartening, 
because  inevitable  condemnation.  Al- 
ways either  too  new  or  too  old,  too  in- 
telligent or  too  stupid,  too  restless  after 
what  concerns  her  not,  or  too  passively 
content  with  narrow  aims  and  out- 
looks, she  is  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong 
whether  she  mounts  her  ass  or  leads 
him.  Has  the  satire  now  directed 
against  the  higher  education  of  women 
—a  tiresome  phrase  reiterated  for  the 
most  part  without  meaning— any  flavor 
of  novelty,  save  for  those  who  know  no 
satirists  older  than  the  contributors  to 
Punch  and  Life?  It  is  just  as  new  as 
the  new  woman  who  provokes  it,  just 
as  familiar  in  the  annals  of  society. 
Take  as  a  modern  specimen  that  pleas- 
ant verse  from  Owen  Seaman's  "Hor- 
ace at  Cambridge,"  which  describes 
gracefully  and  with  good  temper  the 
rush  of  young  English  women  to  the 
University  Extension  lectures. 

Pencil  in.  pouch,  and  syllabus  in  hand, 
Hugging  selected  poets  of  the  land, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge, — all  but  Thomas 
Hood 

And  Byron  (more's  the  pity!), 
They  caught  the  local  color  where  they 
could; 

And  members  of  the  feminine  committee 
To  native  grace  an  added  charm  would 
bring 

Of  light  blue  ribbons, — not  of  abstinence, 
But  bearing  just  this  sense — 
Inquire  within  on  any  mortal  thing. 

This  is  charming,  both  in  form  and 
spirit,  and  I  wish  Sir  Francis  Doyle 
had  lived  to  read  it.  But  the  same 
spirit  and  an  even  better  form  may  be 
found  in  Pope's  familiar  lines  which 
mock— kindly  as  yet,  and  in  a  friendly 
fashion— at  the  vaunted  scholarship  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
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In  beauty  aud  wit 

No  mortal  as  yet 
To  question  your  empire  has  dared; 

But  men  of  discerning 
Have  thought  that,  in  learning. 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 

Even  the  little  jibes  and  jeers  which 
Pimch  and  Life  have  flung  so  liberally 
pi  glci  graduates,  and  over-educated 
young  women,  have  their  counterparts 
in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  when 
Molly  and  Kitty  are  so  busy  discussing 
atmospheric  pressure  that  they  forget 
the  proper  ingredients  for  a  sack  pos- 
set; and  when  they  assure  their  uncle, 
who  is  suffering  sorely  from  gout,  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  imaginary  dis- 
tinctions, aud  that  if  he  would  only  fix 
his  mind  upon  this  great  truth  he 
would  no  longer  feel  the  twitches. 
When  we  consider  that  this  letter  to 
the  Spectator  was  written  over  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  young  England  of  1711 
is  closely  allied  with  young  Englantl 
and  with  young  America  of  1897.  both 
of  W'hom  are  ever  ready  to  assure  us 
that  w^e  are  not,  as  we  had  ignorantly 
supposed  ourselves  to  be,  in  pain,  but 
only  "in  error."  And  it  is  even  possible 
that  old  England  and  old  America  of 
1897,  though  separated  by  nearly  two 
centuries  from  old  England  of  1711.  re- 
main, when  gouty,  in  the  same  dark- 
ened frame  of  mind,  and  are  equally 
unable  to  grasp  the  joyous  truths  held 
out  to  them  so  alluringly  by  youth. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  new?  The 
jests  of  all  journalism,  English,  French, 
and  American,  anent  the  mannishness 
of  the  modern  woman's  dress?  Surely, 
in  these  days  of  bicycles  and  outdoor 
sports,  this  at  least  is  a  fresh  satiric  de- 
velopment. But  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five years  ago  just  such  a  piece  of 
banter  was  levelled  at  the  head  of  the 
then  new  and  mannish  woman,  Avho. 
riding  through  the  country,  asks  a  ten- 
ant of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  if  the 
house  near  at  hand  be  Coverley  Hall. 
The  rustic,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
cocked  hat,  periwig,  and  laced  riding- 
coat  of  his  questioner,  answers  confi- 
dently, "Yes,  sir."  "And  is  Sir  Roger 
a  married  man?"    queries    the  well- 


pleased  dame.  But  by  this  time  the 
bumpkin's  gaze  has  travelled  slowly 
downwards,  and  he  sees  with  dismay 
that  this  strange  apparition  finishes, 
mermaid-fashion,  in  a  riding-skirt. 
Horrified  at  his  mistake,  he  falters  out. 
"No,  madam,"  and  takes  refuge  from 
embarrassment  in  flight.  Turn  the 
horse  into  a  wheel,  the  long  skirt  into 
a  short  one,  or  into  no  skirt  at  all,  and 
we  have  here  all  the  material  needed 
for  the  ever-recurring  joke  presented  to 
us  so  monotonously  to-day. 

From  "V^aria."   By  Agnes  Repplier.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers.   Price  $l.2r>. 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

The  life  of  the  cow-boy  in  the  early 
days  of  the  West  w^as  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  unusual  and  striking  themes. 
The  panorama  of  the  plains  dealt  with 
no  small  things  for  subjects,  not  the 
turn  of  a  gown  nor  the  poise  of  a  fan 
nor  the  cast  of  a  gesture,  but  with 
things  of  gravity  and  import.  The  wars 
of  man  wath  brute,  of  brute  with  Na- 
ture, of  man  with  brute  and  Nature 
both,  such  were  the  topics  of  that  vivid 
canvas.  It  w^as  a  time  of  large  actions, 
large  pictures. 

One  can  see  it  now,  the  great  cold 
landscape  of  the  cattle  range  in  winter. 
It  is  a  picture  of  scant  lighting  and  low 
values.  The  monochrome  of  winter, 
the  blue-grey  of  cold  desolation,  op- 
presses it  all.  The  white  hills  set  on  the 
farther  edge  are  cold  and  bluish.  The 
sky  above  is  forbidding  with  its  sun- 
less grey.  The  dust-grimed  snow  in  the 
coulees  is  grey,  and  the  uncovered  soil  of 
the  wind-swept  hill  is  grey  and  cheer- 
less. Not  a  rift  of  light  falls  anywhere, 
not  a  touch  of  sun  to  soften  the  hard, 
metallic  composition.  All  the  greens 
were  gone  long  ago.  The  ragged  and 
clutching  hand  of  a  sagebush  reaches 
up  in  despair  from  the  uncompromising 
desert,  but  it,  too,  is  grey— grey  with  the 
withered  spirit  of  the  iron  earth  and  icy 
air.  The  sky  is  even  in  its  colors,  except 
that  now  and  then  there  scuds  across  it 
a  strange  and  ominous  thing,  a  wisp  of 
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flying  white,  iiiisplaced  and  unregu- 
lated. For  the  air  is  altogether  still. 
No  breath  waves  the  mane  of  this  pony 
which  stands  on  the  little  ridge,  its  head 
up  and  its  gaze  bent  fixedly  upon  the  far 
horizon.  There  is  something  strange  in 
the  air.  It  is  not  so  extremely  cold,  but 
the  silence  is  so  deep,  so  startling. 
Back  of  the  very  silence  there  is  some- 
thing, something  of  portent,  of  warning. 
Now  and  again  a  long  shivering  moan 
goes  across  the  plain,  borne  from  no  one 
knows  what  origin.  The  image  of 
dread  is  stalking  forth  this  day.  All 
animate  nature  feels  it.  Whither  are 
going  these  great  grey  wolves,  slouch- 
ing along,  their  tails  low,  their  heads 
over  their  shoulders,  looking  backward 
at  this  unseen  pursuing  thing?  They 
do  not  trouble  the  cattle  now,  nor  do  the 
cattle  fear  them  as  they  pass  through. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  the  cattle  dread, 
so  that  they  sniff  and  snort  and  toss 
their  heads,  looking  wildly  toward  the 
north  as  did  this  pony  now?  Written 
on  this  inscrutable  dull  sky  there  must 
be  some  awful  sight  invisible  to  human 
eyes.  These  wild  creatures  of  the 
plains  see  it.  They  feel  the  dread. 
They  know  their  weakness  to  meet  this 
coming  thing.  They  moan,  the  note  of 
despair  in  their  voices.  They  start  now 
and  then  and  run  swiftly  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  turn  and  come  back,  pitch- 
ing their  heads  high  and  bellowing. 
They  lower  their  heads  and  shake  them, 
and  mutter  hoarsely,  with  their  muz- 
zles near  the  ground,  emitting  their 
breath  in  sharp  puffs. 

Look!  The  breath  of  the  cattle  has 
grown  white.  It  shines  like  fresh  steam 
in  the  air.  A  moment  ago  the  air  was 
warm.  And  now  that  weird  white  scud 
flitted  again  across  the  sky,  across  the 
earth  rather,  low  down,  flying  like 
some  wraith  of  the  mountains.  Back 
there,  upon  the  horizon  where  the  cattle 
have  looked  so  long,  there  arises  a  tiny 
cloud  of  white,  soft,  fleecy,  innocent  as 
the  garb  of  a  babe.  Alas!  it  is  the 
shroud  of  the  range.  It  is  the  vestment 
of  death  for  thousands  of  these  crea- 
tures here! 

It  comes,  this  little  cloud,  rising  and 
growing  and  spreading  as  though  it 
w'ere  some  vast  curtain  drawn  quickly 


up  and  forward.  Before  it  run  long, 
ragged  hissings  in  the  air,  and  on  the 
edge  of  these  hissings  fly  always  tjiese 
scuds  of  the  sky,  little  venomous  spirits 
of  fury,  as  they  may  now  plainly ,  be 
seen  to  be.  With  the  mutterings  of  the 
gathering  cattle,  which  now  crowd  to- 
gether in  the  blind  wish  for  aid  and 
comfort,  there  blends  the  first  low  voice 
of  the  storm,  a  far-off  sighing  wail,  of 
cadence  at  first  indicative  of  anytliing 
but  malice.  This  voice  rises  and  then 
falls  and  is  silent  for  a  moment.  It 
rises  again,  nearer  and  changed  in  im- 
port. It  dominates  the  mingled  voices 
of  the  herd,  now  crowded  together,  their 
feet  scuffling,  their  heads  thrown  high 
and  confusedly.  Again  the  storm 
speaks,  this  time  very  near,  and  as  it 
falls  a  gi-eat  sigh  goes  over  the  breast 
of  Nature,  the  sigh  for  that  which  is  to 
liappen.  It  is  the  last  warning,  as  use- 
less as  the  others.  The  storm  has  crept 
on  until  it  is  sure  of  its  prey.  There  is  a 
whirring,  rasping  crash  as  the  blades  of 
the  wind  meet  and  sweep  on,  and  then 
a  wall  of  icy  white  smites  the  shivering 
beasts  as  they  stand  huddled  and  wait- 
ing for  that  which  they  know  is  doom! 

On  the  naiTowed  horizon,  leaning  for- 
ward as  they  ride  and.  coming  to  the 
herd  as  fast  as  their  horses  can  bear 
them,  are  tAvo  figures,  the  men  of  the 
line  camp  nearest  to  this  spot.  If  they 
can  head  the  cattle  into  the  broken 
country  beyond  perhaps  they  can  find 
shelter  enough  to  stop  the  drift.  If  they 
start  straight  down  before  the  wind, 
nothing  can  stop  them  till  they  reacli 
the  first  fences  many  miles  below.  It 
will  be  the  emptying  of  the  range! 
Once  under  the  hills  before  the  drift  be- 
gins, and  perhaps  there  will  be  shelter 
enough  to  enable  the  cattle  to  live 
through  the  storm.  Perhaps  they,  too, 
can  live  through  it  in  some  way;  they 
have  not  paused  to  ponder  how.  Well 
enough  they  know  that  anything  they 
do  must  be  done  at  once.  Well  enough 
they  know,  perhaps,  that  every  huflilan 
regard  for  their  own  safety  would  take 
them  just  the  other  way,  back  to  the 
little  dugout  in  the  bank  which  they 
have  left.  But  at  least  they  will  try  to 
save  a  part  of  the  herd  which 
formed  there.    They  must  be  young 
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men.  Old  hands  would  know  that 
when  the  blizzard  has  set  in  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  can  stop  the  drift- 
ing of  the  cattle. 

And  now  the  storm  bursts  with  a 
blinding,  smothering  wave  of  white,  fine 
snow,  driven  to  atoms  by  the  flat  wind 
that  hurls  it  on.  This  poudre  of  the 
north  cuts  like  a  set  of  knives  revolving 
on  the  skin.  No  man,  no  creature  can 
face  it.  The  stings  of  -the  thousands  of 
whips  smite  unceasingly,  all  this  under 
the  exhaust  of  the  storm,  which  steals 
away  the  breath  so  that  one  must  turn 
down  wind  to  live.  The  air  has  grown 
icy  cold  at  once.  All  around  the  world 
is  now  blotted  out.  The  eye  strikes  a 
continuous  dancing,  glittering  whirl  of 
particles  of  ice,  which  confuse  and  be- 
wilder with  their  incessant  glinting 
flight.  All  sense  of  direction  is  lost  at 
once.  There  is  but  one  direction,  and 
that  is  with  the  wind.  The  ground  it- 
self is  almost  gone.  The  mountains,  the 
hills,  the  ridges,  the  coulees  have  all  dis- 
appeared. Only  close  at  the  feet  of  the 
horses  and  cattle  can  one  see  a  bit  of 
earth,  this  veiled  by  the  suffusing 
white  breath  of  the  animals,  turned  into 
vapor  on  the  instant  that  it  strikes  the 
arctic  air. 

At  first  the  cattle  turn  their  backs  to 
the  wind,  and  so  stand  huddled  and  mo- 
tionless, the  little  calves  pressing  deep 
into  the  mass  of  the  shivering  creatures 
and  bleating  piteously.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  whole  herd  is  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  white.  The  two  men  who 
are  now  up  with  the  herd  strive  to 
break  apart  this  blanket  of  white,  rid- 
ing along  the  edges  with  bent  heads, 
seeking  to  open  out  the  cattle  so  that 
they  can  get  them  moving.  It  is  use- 
less! The  white  veil  shuts  down  too 
sternly.  The  men  can  no  longer 
breathe.  Their  eyes  are  blinded  by  the 
stinging  riffs  of  fine  ice.  They  are  sep- 
arated in  the  storm.  A  shout  is  an- 
swered by  a  shout,  but  though  the  one 
ride  toward  the  other  as  l^est  he  may  he 
cannot  find  him  now,  for  ever  the  voice 
calling  seems  to  shift  and  evade  as 
though  the  spirits  used  it  mockingly. 
Crack!  crack!  comes  the  note  of  the  six- 
shooter,  but  how  small,  how  far  away  it 
is!  Again  and  again,  and  again  also 


the  answer!  These  two  men  have  not 
lost  their  heart.  They  will  yet  find  each 
other.  They  will  turn  the  herd,  they 
two  alone,  here  on  the  wide,  white  plain, 
in  this  mystery  of  moving  white!  But 
where  was  the  last  shot?  It  sounded 
half  a  mile  away.  It  might  have  been  a 
hundred  yards. 

There  comes  a  mightier  wail  of  the 
wind,  a  more  vindictive  rush  of  the 
powdery  snow.  All  trace  of  the  land- 
scape is  now  absolutely  gone.  The  cow- 
boy has  wheeled  his  horse,  but  he  knows 
not  now  which  way  he  heads.  The  hills 
may  be  this  way  or  that.  A  strange, 
numb,  confused  mental  condition  comes 
to  him.  He  crouches  down  in  the  sad- 
dle, his  head  drooping,  as  he  raises  his 
arm  yet  again  and  fires  another  shot, 
almost  his  last.  He  dreams  he  hears  an 
answer,  and  he  calls  again  hoarsely. 
The  scream  of  the  wind  and  the  rum- 
bling of  the  voices  of  the  cattle  drown 
out  all  other  sounds.  He  is  in  with  the 
herd.  His  partner  is  in  with  it  too.  But 
neither  he  nor  they  both  will  ever  turn 
or  direct  this  herd.  This  he  knows  with 
sinking  heart.  They  are  lost,  all  lost 
together,  out  here  upon  the  pitiless 
plains.  And  there  are  firesides  of  which 
these  men  may  think! 

The  herd  moves!  It  recks  not  human 
guidance,  for  the  storm  alone  is  its  final 
guide  and  master.  The  storm  orders  it 
to  move,  and  it  obeys.  With  low  moans 
and  groanings  of  suffering  and  of  fear 
there  ensues  a  waving  movement  of 
the  long  blanket  of  white  which  has  en- 
shrouded the  close-packed  mass  of  cat- 
tle. They  stagger  and  stop,  doubting 
and  dreading.  They  go  on  again  and 
stop,  and  again  they  sway  and  swing 
forward,  the  horns  rattling  close  upon 
each  other,  the  heads  drooping,  the  gait 
one  of  miseiT  and  despair.  The  drift 
has  begun! 

Lost  in  the  drift  are  the  two  boys,  and 
they  know  they  may  as  well  follow  as 
stop.  Indeed,  they  dare  not  stop,  for  to 
stop  is  to  die.  Down  from  their  horses 
they  go  and  battle  on  foot  among  the 
dull-eyed  cattle.  Over  their  hearts 
creeps  always  that  heavy,  wondering, 
helpless  feeling.  They  freeze,  but  soon 
cease  to  know  they  freeze.  Their  stiff 
legs  stumble,  and  they  wonder  why. 
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Their  mouths  are  shut  fast  by  the  ice. 
The  eyes  of  the  cattle  are  frozen  over 
entirely  by  the  ice  that  gathers  on  their 
eyelids,  and  their  hair,  long  and  staring, 
shows  in  frosty  filaments  about  their 
heads  and  necks.  Icicles  hang  upon 
their  jaws.  They  moan  and  sigh,  now 
and  then  a  deep  rumbling  bellow  com- 
ing from  the  herd.  The  cows  low  sadly. 
The  little  calves  bawl  piteously.  But  on 
and  on  goes  the  drift,  all  keeping  to- 
gether for  a  time.  And  with  it  some- 
where are  the  two  cowboys,  who  should 
have  known  the  import  of  the  blizzard 
on  the  plains. 

This  horrible  icy  air  cannot  long  be 
endured  by  any  living  being,  and  soon 
the  herd  begins  to  string  out  into  a  long 
line,  the  weaker  ones  falling  to  the  rear. 
If  the  cattle  be  strong  and  well-fed,  they 
can  endure  any  cold,  but  starvation  has 
here  been  long  at  work.  The  horrible 
and  inexorable  law  of  Nature  is  going 
on.  The  strongest  alone  may  survive. 
Those  which  fall  back  do  not  at  first 
stop.  They  stagger  on  as  far  as  they 
can.  A  little  calf  falls  down,  sinking 
first  to  its  knees,  and  then  dropping 
stiffly,  its  head  still  down  the  wind.  Its 
mother  stays  with  it,  pushing  at  it  with 
her  own  frozen  muzzle.  It  cannot  get 
to  its  feet.  The  mother  looks  after  the 
indistinct  forms  slowly  disappearing  in 
the  driving  mist  of  white,  but  goes  no 
farther  on.  In  the  spring  they  will  find 
the  mother  and  calf  together.  Farther 
to  the  south  are  the  bunches  of  year- 
lings which  were  weak  and  thin  of  flesh. 
Then  come  the  heifers  and  cows  and 
steers  as  they  fell  out  and  back  in  order 
in  this  white  cold  mist  of  the  great  drift 
that  cleared  the  range  from  the  foot- 
hills to  the  railroad  fences.  In  places 
the  followers  of  the  drift  may  find  gul- 
lies or  deep  ravines  packed  with  car- 
casses of  animals  which  here  met  their 
death.  When  the  wind  had  swept  the 
coulees  full  of  snow  the  treacherous 
white  surface  looked  all  alike  to  the  dull 
eyes  of  the  drifting  cattle.  They 
walked  into  the  yielding  snow  and  fell 
one  above  the  other  in  a  horrible  confu- 
sion, those  above  trampling  to  death 
those  beneath  until  all  was  mingled  in 
a  smother  and  crush   of   passing  life. 


Again  there  may  be  noted  a  spot  where, 
under  the  lee  of  some  cut  bank  or  bluff, 
the  cattle  paused  for  shelter  from  the 
storm.  Here  the  snow  piled  up  about 
them,  drifting  high  around  into  an  icy 
barricade,  until  they  had  left  but  a  tiny 
feeding  ground,  swept  bare  by  the 
eddying  winds.  Here,  hemmed  in  and 
soon  without  food,  they  stood  and 
starved  by  inches,  perhaps  living  for 
days  or  weeks  before  the  end  came. 
Here,  had  rescue  been  attempted,  they 
would  have  charged  furiously,  with 
such  strength  as  they  had  left,  any 
human  being  daring  to  come  near,  for 
the  greater  the  strait  of  the  range  an- 
imal the  greater  the  unreasoning  rage 
with  which  it  resists  all  effort  at  its 
succor. 

And  of  the  men  who  were  caught  in 
the  storm?  One  they  found  in  a  coulee 
back  toward  the  beginning  of  the  drift, 
where  he  crawled  under  a  little  ledge 
and  thought  he  could  weather  out  the 
storm.  He  bad  no  fire  nor  fuel  nor  light 
of  any  kind,  and  neither  had  he  any 
food.  He  cared  nothing  for  these 
things.  He  felt  cheerful,  and  he  fell 
asleep,  dreaming.  The  other  man 
went  much  farther  before  he  lay  down. 
Then,  resourceful  to  the  last,  he  shot 
and  killed  a  steer  in  a  little  hollow 
where  the  wind  was  least.  They  found 
him  crouched  up  close  to  the  body  of  the 
animal,  his  arms  between  its  fore  legs 
and  partly  about  its  neck,  his  face  hid 
in  the  hair  of  the  creature's  chest.  But 
the  blood  of  both  had  turned  to  ice  be- 
fore they  fell. 

In  the  spring  the  sky  is  blue  and  re- 
pentant, and  the  wind  sings  softly  in  the 
prairie  grasses.  But  one  cannot  forget 
that  awful  picture  of  the  blue-grey  time. 

From  "The  Story  of  the  Cowboy."  By  E,  Hough. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers.   Price  $1.50. 


AMBITIONLESS. 

"Come  over  here  by  me,  Jeanne," 
said  Sylvia  after  a  pause.  "I  am  going 
to  call  you  Jeanne,  if  you  will  let  me; 
it  is  such  a  pretty  name,  I  like  to  say 
it." 
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''Oh,  pray  I  1  shall  be  charmed!" 
cried  Jeanne,  blushing;  and  she  came 
and  sat  down  beside  the  lounge. 

"Tell  me,"  Sylvia,  continued,  "did 
you  make  the  little  song  I  heard  you 
singing  this  morning?" 

"Which  one?"  asked  Jeanne,  "this?" 
Slie  liummed  the  words  and  the  melody 
under  her  breath:— 

"Vous  desirez  savoir  de  moi 
D'ou  me  vient  pour  vous  ma  tendresse; 

Je  vous  aime,  voici  pourquoi: 
Vous  ressemblez  h  ma  jeunesse." 

"That  one?  Yes,  I  did  the  music,  but 
it  is  Sully  Prudhomme  again.  It  is  a 
song  that  Jacques  likes." 

"Will  you  let  me  see  the  music  of 
your  songs  some  day?"  asked  Sylvia. 

"See  it?"  Jeanne  repeated.  "But 
there  is  nothing  to  see!" 

"The  notes,  I  mean.  I  should  like  to 
see  how  you  do  it.  I  have  never  known 
any  one  before  who  wrote  music." 

"Oh!"  said  Jeanne,  and  she  laughed. 
"But  I  never  write  it!  I  only  play  it 
on  the  piano  and  sing  it  as  it  comes 
out.  How  funny  that  you  thought  I 
wrote  it!" 

"But,  child,"  gasped  Enid,  laying  the 
fat  book  face  down  on  her  knee,  "you 
must  write  it!  Why,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?" 

Jeanne  looked  bewildered.  "It  is  not 
necessary,"  she  explained;  "Jocelin 
learns  them  in  a  short  while  as  I  play, 
and  I  know  them  already.  They  re- 
main." 

"But  only  think,"  said  Sylvia,  "how 
many  other  people  might  hear  them 
and  love  them,  and  sing  them  too,  if 
you  would  write  them  down." 

"But  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  that," 
Jeanne  replied,  "and  it  is  just  as  well, 
after  all,  for  Jocelin  does  not  care  to 
have  other  people  sing  his  songs." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that,  with 
all  those  music-thoughts  stirring  in 
your  brain,  you  have  lived  for  nineteen 
years  and  never  wanted  to  make  peo- 
ple listen  to  them?"  said  Enid.  "Does 
not  something  cry  out  within  you, 
'Come,  hear  me'?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Jeanne,  without  enthusiasm. 


If  she  had  been  a  stone  Avail,  she 
could  not  have  proved  more  stubborn, 
more  inelastic  upon  encounter;  and  yet 
there  she  sat,  poised  as  lightly  as  a 
flower,  courteously,  uninterestedly  ex- 
pectant. The  baby  yellowness  had 
never  faded  from  her  hair;  her  eyes 
were  brownest  brown,  just  as  they 
used  to  be;  but  she  had  grown  tall,  and 
was  made  up  of  long,  youthful  curves. 

Enid,  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  stone  wall,  stared  at  this 
slender,  flexile  creature.  Sylvia,  too, 
had  risen  on  her  elbow.  All  the  inhe- 
rent and  trained  New  Englandism  in 
the  two  women  stood  forth  amazed, 
outraged.  To  their  two  minds,  that,  in 
however  widely  different  ways,  were 
used  to  hoard  and  husband  every  talent 
jealously,-— were  used  to  work  their  lit- 
tle allotments  of  appointed  or  mistaken 
vocation  with  never-flagging  conscien- 
tiousness, harvesting  rocks  in  fortitude 
and  patience  year  after  year,— this  light 
dallying  with  a  great  gift  was  incom- 
prehensible, this  irresponsible  laziness 
seemed  a  crime. 

"Don't  you  know  what  ambition  is?" 
asked  Enid,  when  she  had  found  her 
voice. 

Jeanne  pursed  up  her  lips  thought- 
fully. She  had  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  and  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
member the  connection  of  this  question 
with  what  had  gone  before.- 

"Jacques  is  ambitious,"  she  replied; 
"he  has  told  me  so." 

Enid  felt  baffled,  but  she  leaned  for- 
ward and  took  the  girl's  hand  in  her 
own. 

"Look  at  me.  Say  this  to  yourself 
now,  if  you  have  never  said  it  before, 
which  seems  incredible  to  me.  Say 
this:  'I  can  write  songs,  I  can  make 
music  if  I  will,  I  can  do  what  the  great 
masters  have  done,  I  can  create  mel- 
ody. Some  day  all  the  world  shall  lis- 
ten when  my  thoughts  speak,  shall  lis- 
ten as  it  does  to  the  great  ones.  I  will 
make  it  listen!'  Dream!— dream  it, 
child,  if  you  cannot  reason!  Say  te 
yourself,  'If  it  might  be  that,  after  I 
am  dead  long  years,  my  name,  like 
theirs,  shall  bring  a  glow  to  the  heart 
of  every  man  who  hears  it!'   You  do 
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not  know  how  to  praise  (»od  till  you 
have  thought  such  things." 

"It  is  through  such  stirrings,  too,  such 
knowledge  of  greatness,  that  God 
teaches  us  humility."  murmured  Syl- 
via; "the  one  awakens  the  other.  It  is 
strange  that  it  should  be  so." 

"The  one  ought  to  awaken  the  other; 
t  believe  it  was  meant  to,"  assented 
Enid;  "but  I  do  not  think  it  always 
does,— at  least,  history  does  not  show 
that  it  does." 

They  were  silent,  letting  their 
thoughts  travel  along  this  side  issue; 
but  Jeanne  brought  them  back  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

"I  do  not  understand  why  you  expect 
me  to  take  pleasure  in  thinking  about 
after  I  am  dead,"  she  questioned.  "I 
really  should  not  take  pleasure  in  it. 
How  could  I?" 

Enid  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 
"Think,  then,  of  the  joy  of  living  and 
creating  beautiful  melody!  You  played 
something  the  other  night,  Jeanne,  that 
might  have  been  part  of  an  Oratorio. 
Think  what  it  means  to  be  given  the 
right  to  consecrate  your  life  to  the  per- 
fecting of  a  great  art!  Don't  you  want 
to  do  that?" 

"I  do  not  find  it  attractive,"  said 
Jeanne  apologetically;  "but  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  might  be  so  for  any  one 
who  liked  it,"  she  added  with  elaborate 
politeness. 

Nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  say  an,v- 
thing  for  some  time  after  this.  Enid 
bent  the  leaves  of  her  book  abstract- 
edly, and  Sylvia  lay  with  her  eyes 
closed.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether, 
five  years  later,  Enid  could  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  this  appeal  to 
Jeanne's  ambition;  she  might  have 
learned  by  that  time  to  be  skeptical  of 
genius,  and  ambition,  too.  But,  as  yet, 
she  and  Sylvia,  and  Jeanne  w^ere  all 
young  together,  after  their  various 
fashions.  These  northerners  were  col- 
lege-bred, and  a  college  woman  is  inva- 
riably younger  than  other  women  of 
her  own  age.  She  had  been  accorded 
four  years  more  of  experiment,  of  free- 
dom from  responsibility,— in  a  word,  of 


girlhood.  She  liad  not  been  surprised 
into  matrimony,  nor  huddled  out  upon 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
She  enters  the  battle  armed  with  a  ma- 
turity of  power  and  a  naivete  of  inex- 
perience which  make  her  curiously  val- 
liant  and  impetuous. 

A  ray  of  sunshine  came  through  the 
gallery  shutters  and  lay,  barred  and 
wintry  pale,  uixyn  the  threshold  of  the 
open  door.  Down  in  the  courtyard  ma- 
dame's  mocking-bird  whistled.  Sylvia 
opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  Jeanne. 

"I  have  remained  too  long,"  said 
Jeanne  timidly;  "I  have  wearied  you  by 
talking.  You  should  have  sent  me 
away." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!"  said  Sylvia  reassur- 
ingly. "I  love  to  have  you.  Do  not 
go." 

But  Jeanne  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 
As  she  went  along  the  gallery  she  sang 
the  last  stanza  of  the  song  Jacques 
liked:— 

"Je  vous  tends  chaque  jour  la  main, 
Vous  offrant  I'amour  qui  m'oppresse, 

Mais  vous  passez  votre  chemin, 
Vous  ressemblez     ma  jeunesse." 

Enid  got  up  and  walked  around  the 
room.  She  moved  with  a  slow,  swing- 
ing step,  and  yet  softly,  and  she  picked 
up  and  set  down  the  small  objects  on 
the  mantel-shelf  and  bureau  in  a  rest- 
less manner  that  belied  the  deliberation 
of  her  tread. 

"I  could  not  have  believed  such  a 
thing  possible,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  did 
not  know  talent  ever  came  without  also 
the  desire  to  perfect  its  expression.  Her 
music  is  exquisite,  and  she  has  no  more 
care  for  it  than  if  it  were  a  tin  trum- 
pet." 

"It  is  something  to  be  released  from 
the  desire,"  said  Sylvia  huskily;  "never 
to  want,  and  want,  at  the  same  time 
doing  nothing." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  release 
from  the  desire,"  said  Enid  gravely; 
"one  must  be  born  without  it.— other- 
wise it  remains." 

From  "  Diana  Victrix."  By  Florence  Converse. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  I'o.,  Publishers.  Price 
$1.25. 
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A  Georgian  Snuff -Box,  etc. 


A  GEORGIAN  SNUFF-BOX. 

Though  fallen  from  your  high  degree, 

Ouce  tapped  by  princely  fingers, 
You  breathe  of  more  than  "burnt  rappee." 

Round  you  a  memory  lingers 
Of  those  \yild  days  of  wine  and  wit. 

Of  patch,  peruke,  and  passion, 
When  si)rigntly  Oldfield  ruled  the  pit, 

And  llervey  led  the  fashion. 

When  Walpole  triram<Hl  the  ship  of  State 

To  meet  each  Tory  billow. 
When  "poet  Pug"  lampooned  the  great. 

When  Pulteney  played  Spadillo, 
When  "worthless  Moll"  amused  the  Court 

With  philosoidiic  chatter. 
When  Bolingbroke  pledged  deep  in  port 

"The  King  across  the  water." 

AVhen  flashed  the  lightnings  of  the  Dean 

To  blind  the  eyes  of  Stella, 
When    scothug    Congreve    vowed  with 
spleen 

The  wares  of  Gay  i)rnnella: 
When,  sated  with  the  board's  delights 

(For  Georgian  bucks  were  gluttons), 
The  town-si)arkM  sought  the  shades  of 
"White's" 

Or  tossed  the  dice  at  "Button's." 

When  tabinets  were  all  the  vogue 

For  feminine  adorning. 
When  Irish  Biddy  raised  her  brogue 

And  clacked  her  pails  at  morning, 
When  long  and  loud  the  conflict  raged 

Betwixt  the  Mnraroni. 
As  each  his  (Uva's  cause  engaged — 

Faustina  or  Cuzzoni. 

Old  snuff-box,  could  you  thrill  to  speech, 

In  gossip  none  were  greater, 
AVhose  chronicles  exceed  the  reach 

Or  Tutlcr  or  t<pcct(itor. 
But,  ah!  as  dumb  as  dead  Queen  Anne, 

You  lie  in  peace  unbroken — 
A  remnant  of  the  Georgian  span, 

A  Hanoverian  token! 

Spectator.         Louis  J.  M'QuiLLAND. 


LOVE  THAT  AVAIl  P,TH. 

Easy  it  were  to  give  my  life  to  thee, 

Its  days  of  toil  and  hope,  its  utmost 
w<'alth: 

To  travel  the  wide  earth,  the  pathless  sea, 
Tending  thy  want,  thy  sickness,  and  thy 
health. 

Such  were  a  summer  task,  a  soul's  desire. 
Though  I  w<'re  bared  of  all  things  for 
thy  sake. 

There  is  a  sacrifice  whose  worth  is  higher 
Than  any  gift  supr(>mest  love  can  make. 


To  stand  aside  while  others  wait  and  tend 
thee — 

To  know  thee  ministered  \)j  other  care, 
To  watch  while  other  loving  hands  defend 
thee — 

To  see  the  service  which  I  cannot  share — 

To  joy  when  alien  kindness  is  availing— 

To  (piench  the  jealous  agonj^  the  pain! — 
O  true  heart's  love,  so  patient  yet  so  fail- 
ing. 

Such  a  high  glory  how  canst  thou  attain? 

Arthuk  L.  Salmon. 

CUamberf's  Journal. 


GONE  IN  THE  WIND. 
(Ruckert.) 

Solomon,  where  is  thy  throne?    It  is  gone 

in  the  wind. 
Babylon,  where  is  thy  might?    It  is  gone 

in  the  wind. 
Like  the  swift  shadows  of  noon,  like  the 

dreams  of  the  blind. 
Vanish  the  glories  and  pomps  of  the  earth 

in  the  wind. 

Man,  canst  thou  build  upon  aught  in  the 
pride  of  thy  mind? 

Wisdom  will  teach  thee  that  nothing  can 
tarry  behind: 

Tho'  there  be  thousand  bright  actions  em- 
balmed and  enshrined. 

Myriads  and  millions  of  brighter  are  snow 
in  the  wind. 

Solomon,  where  is  thy  throne?   It  is  gone 

in  the  wind. 
Babylon,  where  is  thy  might?    It  is  gone 

in  the  v.'ind. 
All  that  the  genius  of  man  hath  achieved 

or  designed 
Waits  but  its  hour  to  be  dealt  with  as 

dust  by  the  wind. 

Say,  what  is  ])leasure?  A  phantom,  a 
mask  undefined: 

Science?  An;  almond,  whereof  we  can 
pierce  but  the  rind: 

Honor  and  affluence?  Firmans,  that  For- 
tune hath  signed. 

Only  to  glitter  and  pass  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind. 

Solomon,  where  is  thy  throne?  It  is  gone 
in  the  wind. 

Babylon,  where  is  thy  might?  It  is  gone 
in  the  wind. 

Who  is  the  fortunate?  He  who  in  an- 
guish hath  pined! 

He  shall  rejoice  when  his  relics  are  dust 
in  the  wind. 

James  Clarence  Mangan. 
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P^rom  Oosmopolis. 
ROYALTIES. 

II. 

My  first  and  very  pleasant  contact 
with  royalty  had  taken  place  at  Dessau, 
while  I  was  a  schoolboy.  When  after- 
wards I  went  to  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, the  Duchess  of  Dessau  had  given 
me  an  introduction  to  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  while  I  was  in  Paris, 
working  at  the  then  "Bibliotheque  Ro- 
yale,"  Humboldt  had  used  his  powerful 
influence  with  the  king,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  to  help  me  in  publishing  my 
edition  of  the  "Rig  Veda"  in  Germany. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  that  plan; 
it  proved  too  costly  for  any  private  pub- 
lisher, even  with  royal  assistance.  But 
when,  after  having  published  the  first 
volume  in  England,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  East  India  Company,  I  passed 
some  weeks  at  Berlin,  in  1850,  collating 
some  of  the  Vedic  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  there,  I  received  a  message 
from  Humboldt  that  the  king  wished  to 
see  me. 

Frederick  William  IV.  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  talent,  nay,  a  man  of 
genius.  I  had  heard  much  about  him 
from  Bunsen,  who  was  a  true  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  king,  ever  since 
they  had  met  at  Rome.  I  had  seen 
some  of  the  king's  letters  to  Bunsen; 
some  of  them,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
signed,  not  by  the  king's  name,  but  by 
Conynientia  Incongruentium,  probably 
from  his  imagining  that  the  different 
opinions  and  counsels  of  his  various 
friends  and  advisers  would  rind  their 
solution  in  him.  This  idea,  if  it  was 
entertained  by  the  king,  would  account 
for  the  many  conflicting  sides  of  his 
character,  and  the  frequent  changes  in 
his  opinions,  I  presented  my  volume  of 
the  "Rig  Veda"  to  him  at  a  private  audi- 
ence. He  knew  all  about  it,  and  had  so 
much  to  tell  me  about  the  oldest  book 
of  mankind,  that  I  had  hardly  a  chance 
to  say  anything  myself.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  listen  to  him  without  feeling 
that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  a  mind 
of  very  considerable  grasp  and  of  high 
and  noble  ideals. 

A  few  days  after  this  audience  I  re- 


ceived an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
king  at  Potsdam,  and  Humboldt  wrote 
to  me  that  he  would  take  me  in  his  car- 
riage. 

But  a  curious  intermezzo  happened. 
While  I  was  quietly  sitting  in  my  room 
with  my  mother,  a  young  lieutenant  of 
police  entered,  and  began  to  ask  a  num- 
ber of  extremely  silly  questions— why  I 
had  come  to  Berlin,  when  I  meant  to 
return  to  England,  what  had  kept  me  so 
long  at  Berlin,  etc.  After  i  had  fully 
explained  to  him  that  I  was  collating 
Sanskrit  MSS.  at  the  Royal  Library,  he 
became  more  peremptory,  and  informed 
me  that  the  police  authonties  thought 
that  a  fortnight  must  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose  (how  I  wished 
that  it  had  been  so),  and  that  they  re- 
quested me  to  leave  Berlin  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  produced  my  passport, 
perfectly  en  regie;  I  explained  that  I 
wanted  but  another  week  to  finish  my 
w^ork.  It  was  all  of  no  avail,  I  was  told 
that  I  must  leave  in  twenty- four  hours. 
I  then  collected  my  thoughts,  and  said 
very  quietly  to  the  young  lieutenant, 
"Please  to  tell  the  police  authorities  that 
I  shall,  of  course,  obey  orders,  and  leave 
Berlin  at  once,  but  that  I  must  request 
them  to  inform  his  Majesty  the  king 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine  with  him 
to-night  at  Potsdam."  The  poor  young 
man  thought  I  was  laughing  at  him,  but 
when  he  saw  that  I  was  in  earnest  he 
looked  thunderstruck,  bowed,  and  went 
away.  All  this  seems  now  almost  in- 
credible to  myself  while  I  am  writing 
it,  but  so  it  was.  Nor  was  the  explana- 
tion far  to  seek.  One  of  my  friends, 
with  whom  I  had  been  almost  every 
day,  was  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  a  young 
Sanskrit  scholar,  who  had  been  mixed 
up  with  political  intrigues,  and  had 
long  been  under  strict  surveillance.  I 
was  evidently  looked  upon  as  an  emis- 
sary from  England,  the  focus  of  all  po- 
litical conspiracies;  possibly  my  name 
had  been  found  in  the  Black  Book  as  a 
dangerous  man,  who,  when  he  was 
about  eighteen,  had  belonged  to  a  secret 
society,  and  had  sung  Arndt's  song, 
"Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland,"  be- 
fore Bismarck  sang  it  in  his  own  way. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  an- 
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other  police  official  appeared,  an  elderly 
gentlemau  of  veiy  pleasant  manners, 
who  explained  to  me  hoAv  sorry  lie  Avas 
that  the  young- lieutenant  of  police  should 
have  made  so  foolish  a  mistake.  He 
begged  me  entirely  to  forget  what  had 
happened,  as  it  would  seriously  injure 
tne  young  lieutenant's  prospects  if  I 
lodged  a  complaint  against  him.  I 
promised  to  forget,  and,  at  all  events, 
not  to  refer  to  what  had  happened  in 
the  royal  presence. 

Humboldt  and  I  drove  to  Potsdam, 
and  had  a  most  delightful  dinner  and 
evening  party.  The  king  was  ex- 
tremely gracious,  full  of  animated  con- 
versation, and  evidently  in  the  best  of 
humors.  While  the  queen  was  speak- 
ing to  me,  he  walked  up  to  us,  bowed  to 
the  queen,  and  said  to  her,  not  to  me, 
*'»'il  vous  plait,  monsieur."  With  this 
sally  he  took  her  arm  and  walked  into 
the  dining-room.  We  followed  and  sat 
down,  and  during  the  whole  dinner  the 
king  carried  on  a  conversation  in  a  voice 
so  loud  that  no  one  else  ventured  to 
speak.  I  watched  the  king,  and  saw 
how  his  face  became  more  and  more 
flushed,  while  he  hardly  touched  a  drop 
of  wine  during  the  whole  of  dinner. 

After  dinner  we  all  stood,  and  the 
king  walked  about  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Humboldt,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
old  man,  about  eighty,  stood  erect  for 
several  hours  like  all  the  rest.  When 
we  drove  home  it  was  very  late.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  on  the  great 
sacrifice  he  was  making  of  his  valuable 
time  in  attending  these  court  functions. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  Hohenzollern 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  know 
they  like  to  show  this  old  piece  of  furni- 
ture of  theirs.  So  I  go  whenever  they 
want  me."  He  went  on  to  say  how 
busy  he  was  with  his  "Kosmos,"  and 
how  he  could  no  longer  work  so  many 
hours  as  in  former  years.  "As  I  get 
old,"  he  said,  "I  want  more  sleep,  four 
hours  at  least.  When  I  was  young,"  he 
continued,  "two  hours  of  sleep  were 
quite  enough  for  me."  I  ventured  to 
express  my  doubts,  apologizing  for  dif- 
fering from  him  on  any  physiological 
fact.   "It  is  quite  a  mistake,"  he  said, 


"though  it  is  very  widely  spread,  that 
we  want  seven  or  eight  hours  of  sleep. 
AVhen  I  was  your  age,  I  simply  lay 
down  on  the  sofa,  turned  down  my 
lamp,  and  after  two  hours'  sleep  I  was 
as  fresh  as  ever." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "your  Excellency's  life 
has  been  double  the  life  of  other  people, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  immense 
amount  of  work  you  have  been  able  to 
achieve." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  also  been 
veiy  much  helped  by  my  friends  and 
colleagues.  "I  know,"  he  continued,  "I 
have  been  abused  for  not  building  my 
own  stoves  for  making  chemical  experi- 
ments; but  a  general,  in  order  to  make 
great  conquests,  must  have  colonels, 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  even  privates 
under  him."  And  those  who  served 
under  him  and  assisted  him  had  cer- 
tainly no  cause  to  regret  it.  He  helped 
them  whenever  he  could,  and  his  influ- 
ence at  that  time  was  very  great.  To 
be  mentioned  in  a  note  in  his  "Kosmos" 
was  for  a  scholar  what  it  was  for  a 
Greek  city  to  be  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  ships  in  the  Iliad.  I  could  not 
resist  telling  him  in  strict  confidence 
my  little  adventure  with  the  police  lieu- 
tenant, and  he  was  highly  amused.  I 
hope  he  did  not  tell  the  king;  anyhow, 
no  names  were  mentioned  and  the  poor 
lieutenant  of  police  who,  of  course,  had 
only  done  what  he  was  told,  may,  long 
ago  I  hope,  have  become  a  president  of 
police,  or  some  "grosses  Thier."  When 
I  left  Humboldt  I  felt  I  should  not  see 
him  again,  and  the  old  man  was  moved 
as  much  as  I  was  in  saying  good-bye. 
These  old  heroes  had  very  large  and 
tender  hearts.  After  all,  I  was  only 
one  out  of  hundreds  of  young  men  in 
whom  he  took  an  interest,  and  I  happen 
to  know  that  his  interest  was  not  only 
in  words,  but  in  deeds  also.  He  was 
not  what  we  should  call  a  rich  man,  but 
I  know  that  he  sent  young  Brugsch, 
afterwards  Brugsch  Pasha,  the  great 
Egyptian  scholar,  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  finish  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
though  no  one  at  the  time  heard  any- 
thing about  it. 
I  did  not  see  Humboldt  again,  nor 
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Frederick  Williani  l\.  Long  before 
this  time  it  had  become  ch^ar  that  King 
William  IV.  was  not  what  he  imagined 
himself  to  be— the  congruence  of  all  the 
incongriient  elements  then  fermenting 
in  Prussia  and  Germany  at  large. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  his  mind,  or  rather 
his  judgment,  had  given  way.  His 
mind,  I  believe,  remained  lively  to  the 
very  end;  but,  in  a  state  like  Prussia, 
the  government  without  a>3lear-sighted 
king  is  like  a  runaway  engine  without 
its  driver.  The  king  had  parted  with 
one  friend  after  another.  His  own 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards the  first  German  emperor,  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  had  in  the  end  to  leave  the 
country  and  take  refuge  in  England. 
He  was  a  soldier,  clear-headed  and 
straightforward.  His  whole  heart  was 
in  the  army,  and  he  left  eveiything  else 
to  his  responsible  ministers,  after  he 
had  once  learnt  to  trust  them.  The 
army  was  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  to 
see  that  army  ordered  out  of  Berlin,  and 
not  allowed  to  restore  order  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  had  nearly  broken 
his  heart.  He  was  intensely  unpopular 
in  1848.  His  own  palace  was  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  pillage,  a  large  inscription  was  put 
on  the  walls,  "National  Property."  I 
was  not  in  Germany  that  year,  but  I 
heard  much  from  my  friends  there— v. 
Schloezer,  Ernst  Curtius,  and  others- 
all  personal  friends  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia.  The  prince  was 
not  allowed  to  command  his  own,  the 
Prussian  army,  in  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  war,  then  just  beginning;  and  the 
following  letter,  written  in  London,  and 
addressed  to  one  of  his  officers,  shows 
how  deeply  he  felt  it: — 

Mit  welchen  Gefiililen  habe  ich  gesterii 
Euren  Sieg  bei  Schleswig  vernommen !  !  ! 
Gott  sei  Dank  dass  uuser  alter  Waffen- 
ruhm  aiioh  gegeu  einen  ehrlichen  Feind 
sich  bewa  hrt  hat  I  Sage  doch  Deinen  Un- 
tergebenen,  wie  gliicklich  ich  wiire  iiber 
diese  Siegesnachricht:  wie  der  Geist,  der 
Euch  ziiin  Sioge  fiihrte,  der  alte  preiis- 
sische  war,  dor  vor  nichts  zuruekschreckt . 
Wie  beneide  ich  Dir  das  Gliick,  diese  Lor- 
boeren  geonitct  zn  hnben.  Dii  weisst,  wie 
nahe  es  daraii  war,  dass  ich  sie  mit  Dir 


liiittc  tlicilcn  koimoii,  Wie  wiireii  dabei 
alio  ineiiie  Wiiiisclie  in  Erfiillung  gogan- 
gen:  Trnppen  meiner  beiden  liebem  Corps 
gefuhrt  zu  haben,  im  Ernst-Kampfe! — Eg 
sollte  nictit  sein! — Aber  icli  kanu  es  nidit 
verschniorzen,  da  die  Moglichlveit  vorhan- 
den  war!  Nun,  Gott  wird  es  docli  wohl 
noch  einst  so  fiigen,  dem  vvir  ja  Alles  an- 
heim  stelleu  miissen.  Wer  kann  und  muss 
es  wohl  mit  mehr  Resignation  als  ich!  Er 
priift  micb  schwer,  aber  mit  einem  reinen 
Gewissen  erwarte  ich  den  Tag  der  Wahr- 
heit,  damit  ich  dem  neuen  Preussen  meine 
Krafte  widmen  kann,  wie  dem  alten, 
wenngleich  das  Herz  trauern  muss,  iiber 
den  Fall  des  alten  Preussen,  des  Selbstan- 
digen.  Lebe  wohl!  Gott  schiitze  Dich 
ferner  unjd  erhalte  Dich  den  Deinen,  die 
sehr  besorgt  sein  miissen.  Ich  kenne  die 
Verhiste  noch  nicht,  mir  bangt  etwas  vor 
ihnen. 

Ewig  Dein  treuer  Freund 
London,  d.  29.  4.  48.  Wilhelm. 

I  was  at  that  time  in  London,  and 
often  with  Bunsen  at  the  Prussian  Le- 
gation in  Carlton  House  Terrace. 
There  was  a  constant  succession  of 
couriers  bringing  letters  from  Berlin. 
It  was  known  that  the  king  had  re- 
mained at  his  palace,  but  that  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  had  left  Berlin.  For 
several  days  no  one  knew  where  he  was. 
I  was  quietly  sitting  on  the  sofa  with 
Bunsen  (March  27,  1848,  8  A.M.)  dis- 
cussing some  question  of  Vedic  mythol- 
ogy, when  a  servant  came  in  and  whis- 
pered something  in  Bunsen' s  ear,  Bun- 
sen rose,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  said, 
"Make  haste,  run  away."  I  did  so,  and 
as  I  ran  out  of  the  door  I  rushed  against 
the  Prince  of  Prussia.  I  hardly  knew 
him  at  first,  for  he  was  not  in  uniform, 
and  had  no  moustache.  In  fact,  I  saw 
him  as  few  people  have  ever  seen  him. 
He  stayed  in  London  for  many  weeks 
at  the  Prussian  Legation,  where  I  met 
him  several  times,  and,  honest  and 
hardworking  as  he  was  all  through  life, 
he  did  not  waste  the  time  in  Bunsen's 
house,  nor  did  Bunsen  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  prince  how^  well 
a  free  and  popular  form  of  government 
could  be  carried  on  with  due  respect  for 
order  and  law,  and  with  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  throne.  This  London  epi- 
sode of  the  prince's  bfe  has  borne  am- 
ple fruit  in  the  heyday  of  the  German 
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Empire,  and  be  by  whom  the  seed  was 
sown  has  but  seldom  been  remembered 
or  thanked  for  the  good  work  he  did 
then  for  his  sovereign  and  for  his  coun- 
try. 

There  was  no  sovereign  more  consti- 
tutional than  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  enlightened  and  liberal- 
minded  ministers,  and  never  interfered 
with  their  work.  Having  been  brought 
up  to  look  upon  his  brother  as  a  great 
genius,  he  was  very  humble  about  his  own 
qualifications,  and  he  even  thought  for 
a  time  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son. 
One  tiling  only  he  stipulated  with  his 
ministers:  they  must  give  him  a  free 
hand  to  strengthen  the  army;  for  all  the 
rest  he  would  follow  their  advice.  And 
so  he  did  for  several  years.  But  when 
they  failed  to  keep  their  promise,  and 
to  get  parliament  to  pass  the  necessary 
military  budget,  he  parted  with  them 
and  invited  Bismarck  to  form  a  new 
ministry  in  18G2.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  political  drama  which  ended 
at  Sedan,  if  indeed  it  ended  then. 

I  had  heard  much  from  my  friends 
Roggenbach.  Schloezer,  and  E.  Curtius 
about  the  Princess  of  Prussia  (after- 
wards the  Queen  of  Pinssia,  and  the 
first  German  empress),  and  my  expecta- 
tions were  not  deceived  when  I  was  pre- 
sented to  her  during  her  stay  in  En- 
gland in  the  spring  of  1851.  She  was 
grand'dame,  highly  gifted,  highly  culti- 
vated. She  wanted  to  see  everything 
and  know  everybody  worth  knowing  in 
England.  It  was  she  who  went  to  Eton 
to  see  a  cricket  match  played.  She  had 
heard  much  about  it,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  Avatch  it.  After  the  game 
had  been  going  on  for  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour,  she  turned  impatiently  to  the 
provost,  and  asked,  "When  are  the  boys 
going  to  begin  ?"  She  had  evidently  ex- 
pected some  kind  of  fight  or  skirmish, 
and  w;is  rather  disappointed  at  tlie 
quiet  and  solemn  w\ay  in  which  the 
boys,  who  were  on  their  best  behavior, 
threw  the  ball  and  hit  it  back.  How- 
ever, at  that  time  everything  English, 
even  the  games,  was  perfect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Germans,  and  notliing  more  per- 
fect than  the  princess  i-oynl,  when  she 


had  been  w^on  by  the  young  Prince  of 
Prussia  in  1857.  The  Princess  of  Prus- 
sia never  forgot  people  whom  she  had 
once  taken  an  interest  in,  and  I  had  sev- 
eral interesting  interviews  with  lier 
later  on— at  Coblentz  in  1863,  at  Baden 
in  1872.  I  confess  I  was  somew^liat 
taken  aback  when,  after  dinner,  the 
empress  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
stepped  forward,  addressing  the  whole 
company  present,  and  giving  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  a  full  account  of  what 
this  Oxford  professor  had  done  for  Ger- 
many during  the  Franco-German  war 
by  defending  their  cause  in  the  Times. 
All  I  could  reply  was  that  I  had  done 
little  enough,  and  that  I  could  not  help 
saying  w^hat  I  had  said  in  the  Times,  and 
that  I  was  proud  of  having  been  well 
abused  for  having  spolven  the  truth. 

Whatever  disappointments  she  may 
have  had  in  life,  she  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  fulfilment  of  her  patriotic 
dreams;  she  wore  the  imperial  croAvn  of 
Germany,  and  she  saw^  in  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  a  mother  can  dream  of  her  son. 
One  Welshes  that  she  had  died  a  year 
sooner,  so  as  to  be  spared  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  her  son's  illness  and  death 
in  1888. 

That  son,  our  Princeps  juventutis,  had 
been  educated  by  my  friend,  Ernst 
Curtius,  and  was  on  most  friendly 
terms  witli  many  of  my  German  friends. 
I  made  his  acquaintance  when  he  came 
to  Oxford  as  a  very  young  man  in  1857. 
He  brought  George  Bunsen  and  two 
friends  with  him,  and  I  took  rooms  for 
them  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  which  stood 
where  the  Examination  Schools,  tlie  so- 
called  Chamber  of  Horrors,  now  stands. 
For  several  days  I  took  tlie  prince  to  all 
the  colleges  and  to  some  of  the  lectures, 
even  to  one  of  the  public  examinations. 
No  one  knew  him,  and  we  preserved  the 
strictest  incognito.  He  quickly  per- 
ceived the  advantages  of  the  English 
university  system,  particularly  of  the 
college  life  and  the  tutorial  teaching. 
But  he  saw  that  it  w^ould  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  introduce  the  system  into 
Germany.  Though  at  that  time  evei-y- 
thing  English  was  admired  in  Germany, 
he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
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it  is  better  to  lenrn  tluiii  simply  to  copy. 
The  wealv  poiut  in  tlie  (loniiaii  univer- 
sity system  is  tliat,  unless  an  under- 
graduate is  personally  known  to  a  pro- 
fessor, he  receives  very  little  guidance. 
He  generally  arrives  from  s(?hool,  where 
he  has  been  under  very  strict  discipline, 
without  any  choice  as  to  what  he  really 
wishes  to  learn.  He  then  suddenly 
finds  himself  independent,  and  free  to 
choose  from  an  immense  menu  {Index 
lectiomim)  whatever  tempts  his  appetite. 
Most  German  students,  when  they  leave 
school,  have  not  only  a  natural  curi- 
osity, but  a  real  thirst  for  learning. 
They  have  also  a  feeling  of  great  rever- 
ence for  the  professors,  particularly  for 
the  most  famous  professors  in  each  uni- 
versity. They  often  select  their  univer- 
sity in  order  to  hear  the  lectures  of  a 
certain  professor,  and  if  he  is  moved  to 
another  university  they  migrate  with 
him.  In  the  strictly  professional  facul- 
ties of  medicine,  law,  and  theology, 
thei-e  is  no  doubt  a  certain  routine,  and 
students  know  by  a  kind  of  tradition 
what  lectures  they  should  attend  in 
each  semester.  But  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  there  is  little,  if  any,  tradition, 
and  looking  at  my  book  of  lectures,  at- 
tested by  the  various  professors  at  Leip- 
zig, I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  the  va- 
riety of  subjects  on  which  I  attended 
professorial  classes.  Unless  they  were 
all  properly  entered  and  attested  in  my 
book  I  could  not  believe  that  at  that 
time  (1840-41),  when  I  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  I  had  really  attended 
lectures  on  so  many  heterogeneous  sub- 
jects. In  this  respect,  in  preventing 
waste,  the  college  or  tutorial  system 
has,  no  doubt,  many  advantages,  but 
the  young  prince  saw  very  clearly  that 
what  is  called  in  Germany  academic 
freedom  cannot  be  touched,  that  the 
universities  could  not  be  changed  into 
schools,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  inaugurate  the  college 
system.  All  that  could  possibly  be  done 
would  be  to  establisli  a  closer  relation 
between  professors  and  undergradu- 
ates, to  increase,  in  fact,  the  number  of 
seminaries  and  societies,  and  to  make  it 
obligatory  on  each  professor  to  have 


some  personal  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents who  attend  his  lectures. 

The  prince's  incognito  was  carefully 
preserved  at  Oxford,  though  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  persuade  his  attendants 
not  to  bow  and  take  off  their  hats  when- 
ever they  met  the  prince.  The  very  last 
day,  however,  and  just  before  I  asked 
for  the  bill  at  the  hotel,  one  of  his 
A.D.C.'s  forgot  himself,  bowed  vei*y  low 
before  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  stood 
bareheaded  before  the  prince.  The 
hotel-keeper  smiled  and  came  to  me 
with  a  very  knowing  look,  telling  me  of 
the  discovery  he  had  made.  He  was 
very  proud  of  his  perspicacity;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  discovery  had  its 
painful  influence  on  the  bill  also,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  couiu  not  be 
helped. 

What  struck  the  prince  most  at  Ox- 
ford was  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
university.  I  reminded  him  of  the  re- 
mark which  Frederick  William  IV. 
made  w^hen  at  Oxford:— 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "in  your  uni- 
versity eveiything  that  is  young  is  old, 
everything  that  is  old  is  young."  "We 
cannot  do  everything,"  the  prince  used 
to  say,  "but  we  shall  do  our  best  in  Ger- 
many." Though  the  prince  was  still 
vei*y  young,  he  could  at  times  be  very 
serious.  There  had  actually  been  ru- 
mors, as  I  have  said,  that  his  father, 
always  one  of  the  most  humble-minded 
men,  would  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son, 
who  was  very  popular,  Avhile  the  fatlier 
at  one  time  was  not,  and  the  thought 
that  he  might  soon  be  called  upon  to 
rule  the  destinies  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many was  evidently  not  unfamiliar  to 
him.  How  different  was  his  destiny  to 
be!  What  terrible  events  had  happened 
before  I  saw  much  of  the  prince  again; 
for  though  I  saw  him  in  his  own  happy 
home  life  at  the  Neue  Palais  at  Pots- 
dam in  1863,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Prusso-Austrian  and  Franco-German 
wars  tliat  I  had  again  some  real  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  prince  at 
Ems  in  the  year  1871.  He  had  sent  me 
a  veiy  kind  letter  immediately  after  liis 
return  to  Berlin  from  Paris.  Even  Bis- 
marck had  sent  me  a  message  through 
his  private  secretary  that  he  was  proud 
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of  his  new  ally.  I  had  defended  the  pol- 
icy of  tlie  German  emperor  in  the  Times, 
simply  because  I  could  not  keep  silent 
Avhen  the  policy  of  Germany  was  mis- 
represented to  the  people  of  England. 

Here  is  the  prince's  letter,  which  I  re- 
ceived in  May,  1871: — 

Beklin,  Mai  1871. 

Ich  babe  mit  aufricbtigem  Daiike  iind 
ganz  besonderem  Interesse  Ibre  "Letters 
on  the  War"  entgegengeuommen,  welcbe 
Sie  die  Ereiiudlicbkeit  batten,  mir  zu 
liberseuden. 

Mit  der  einmiitbigeu  Hingebung  iinseres 
Volkes  wabrend  der  grossen  Zeit  die  wir 
diircbkiimpft,  stebt  im  scbonsten  Einklang 
die  patriotiscbe  Haltung  welcbe  iinsere 
deutscben  Briider,  oft  unter  den  schwierig- 
sten  Verbiiltnissen  und  mit  Opfer  aller 
Art  bewabrt  und  durcli  die  sie  sich  fiir 
immer  einen'  Ansprucb  auf  die  Dank- 
barkeit  des  Vaterlandes  erworben  baben. 

Dass  die  Erfabrungen,  welcbe  die 
Deutscben  in  England  wabrend  unseres 
rubmvollen  Krieges  gemacbt,  nicht  immer 
erfreulicb  waren,  ist  mir  freilicb  bekanmt, 
Griinde  der  verscbiedensten  Art  kamen 
zusammen  um  eine  Verstimmung  zu  er- 
zeugen,  die  biiben  und  driiben  von  alien 
einsicbtigen  und  patriotiscben  Mannern 
gleicb  scbmerzlicb  empfunden  ist. 

Meine  teste  und  zuversicbtlicbe  Hoff- 
nung  bleibt  es  aber,  dass  dieselbe  bald 
jenem  berzlicben  Einvernehmen  wieder 
Platz  macben  wird,  welches  die  Natur  un- 
serer  gegenseitigen  Beziebungen  und  In- 
teressen  verlangt.  Dieses  Ziel  woolen  wir 
verfolgen,  unbeirrt  durch  Aufregungeui 
und  Eindriicke  des  Augenblieks,  \iber- 
zeugt,  dass  es  fiir  das  Gedeiben  boider 
Lander  ebenso  beilsam  wie  fiir  den  Frie- 
den  Europa's  unerlasslicb  ist. 

Sie  baben  Ibrerseits  niemals  aufgebort 
in  diesem  Geiste  tbatig  zu  sein  und  es  ist 
mir  desbalb  Bediirfniss,  Ibnen  meine 
dankbare  Anerkennung  fiir  Ibr  erfol- 
greiches  Wirken  hierdurch  auszusprechen. 
Ibr  wohlgeneigter 

Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

At  Ems  the  prince  was  the  popular 
hero  of  the  day,  and  wherever  he 
showed  himself  he  was  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  people.  He  sent  me 
word  that  he  wished  to  see  me.  When 
I  arrived  the  ante-chambers  were 
crowded  with  highnesses,  excellencies, 
generals,  all  covered  with  stars  and 
ribands.  I  gave  my  card  to  an  A.D.C. 
as  simple  Max  Miiller,  and  was  told  that 


I  must  wait,  but  I  soon  saw  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  my  having 
an  audience  that  morning.  I  had  no 
uniform,  no  order,  no  title.  From  time 
to  time  an  officer  called  the  name  of 
Prince  So-and-So,  Count  So-and-So,  and 
people  became  very  impatient.  Sud- 
denly the  prince  himself  opened  the 
door,  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Maximiliane,  Maximiliane,  kommen 
Sie  herein!" 

There  was  consternation  in.  the  crowd 
as  I  walked  through,  but  I  had  a  most 
pleasant  half  hour  with  the  prince. 
Once  when  I  began  to  bubble  over  and 
tried  to  express,  as  well  as  I  could,  my 
admiration  for  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  the  war,  he  turned  away 
rather  angrily,  and  said,  "Na,  sind  Sie 
denn  auch  unter  die  Schmeichler  ge- 
gangen!"  I  wrote  a  sonnet  at  the  time, 
which  I  find  among  my  old  papers:— 

IN  EMS  AM  19.  JULI  1871. 
DEM  JCRONPRINZEN  VOX  DEUTSCHLAKD. 

Wie  jungen  Most  von  altem  Holz  umsch- 
lungen 

Fiiblt  icb,  mein  Blut,  das  sicb  im  Herzen 
riibrte, 

Als  es  deni  Druck  der  Heldenband  ver- 
spiirte. 

Die  Deutscblands  Scbwert  so  ritterlich 
gescbwungeu. 

Oft  bort  icli's  scbon  gesagt  und  auch 
gesungen, 

W^ie  Dicb  dein  Stern  von  Sieg  zu  Siege 
fiibrte, 

Docb  fiiblt  icb  nie,  wie  sicb's  fiir  Dicb 
gebiibrte. 

Das  Herz  so  ganz  von  Lieb  und  Stolz 
durcbdrungen. 

Einst  sab  icb  in  der  .Jugend  sclioneu 
Hiillung 

In  Dir  die  Zukunft  Deutscblands  sicb  ent- 
falten, 

Die  neue  Zeit  ersteben  aus  der  alteu: — 
Ilout  stand  vor  mir  die  beriiichste  Er- 
fiillung — 

Eiii  dentscbor  Fiirst,  das  Aug'  vol  Treu 
und  Adel, 

Ein  ganzer  Mann,  Held  obne  Furcbt  und 
Tadel. 

This  was  followed  by  another  sonnet 
at  the  time  of  his  death:— 
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DK.M   KAISKJl   FKIKDHICII — 1888. 

Wir  wartotei)  im  Stilleii  hinge  Jahre, 
Und    iiimiuor    wankte    im«ros  Horzeiis 
Glaubo; 

Wir  sah'n  iiii  duiikleii  Griiii  die  reiclie 
Traube, 

Und  wussten,  welclien  Saft  sie  uns  be- 
wahre. 

Uud  jetzt!    O  klaget  nicht  an  seiner 
Bahre, 

Wenn  aiicli  der  Leib  zerfallt  zinn  Erden- 
staube, 

Nie  werde  das   dem   blinden    ^^d  ziim 
Raube, 

Was    er    gewollt,    das    Hohe,  Schone, 
Wahre! 

Dem   edlen  Geiste   woll'n   wir  Treue 
halten, 

In  stillem  Dnlden  wie  in  kiihnem  Wagen; 
Wir  ehren  ihn  dnrch  Thaten,  nicht  durch 
Klagen, 

Und  lassen  nnsre  Liebe  nie  erl^alten: 
Was  wir  verloren,  kann  kein  Blick  er- 
messen, 

Was  wir  gehabt,  das  bleibe  nnvergessen. 

The  old  emperor  was  at  Ems  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  was  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  me  to  see  these  two  emperors  walk- 
ing together  in  the  crowd,  and  fetching 
their  glass  of  Avater  at  the  spring,  ap- 
parently without  any  protection.  Tlie 
people  did  not  much  crowd  round  them, 
but  neither  were  they  kept  back  by  the 
police  officers.  I  asked  one  of  the 
higher  officials  how  tliey  managed  to 
keep  out  any  dangerous  Poles  or 
Frenchmen,  who  might  have  shot  the 
tw^o  emperors  with  a  double-barrelled 
pistol  at  any  moment.  The  place  was 
swarming  with  people  of  every  nation- 
ality; but  he  said  that  there  was  no  one 
at  Ems  w^ho  was  not  know^n.  I  confess 
it  was  a  riddle  to  me.  The  good  old 
emperor,  who  had  heard  of  my  pres- 
ence, asked  me  to  dine,  and  he  also 
tlianked  me  for  my  advocacy  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Times.  What  a  change 
since  I  ran  against  him  in  Bunsen's 
room!  Abeken,  wlio  during  the  w^ar 
had  been  Bisiiiarclv's  riglit  liand,  was 
tliere,  and  I  learnt  from  him  that  the 
famous  Ems  telegram  had  been  written 
by  him,  tliougli,  of  course,  inspired  and 
approved  of  by  Bismarcl^:.   This  is  now 


well  known,  and  has  become  ancient 
liistory.  (Jreat  as  was  the  enthusiasm 
at  Ems,  it  was  lieart-brealving  to  see  tlio 
invalided  soldiers,  looking  young  and 
vigorous,  but  witliout  arms  or  legs,  their 
only  wish  being  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
tlie  emperor  or  tlie  crown  prince.  Some 
of  them  liad  been  blinded  in  the  war; 
others  wallved  about  on  crutches,  some 
with  both  arms  cut  off,  and  using  iron 
forks  instead  of  hands  and  fingers.  All 
was  done  that  could  be  done  for  them, 
and  the  emperor  and  the  crown  prince 
shook  hands  with  as  many  of  them, 
officers  and  privates,  as  they  could. 
Tlie  crown  prince  had  sent  me  word 
that  he  wished  to  see  me  once  more;  but 
his  surroundings  evidently  thought  that 
I  had  been  favored  quite  enough,  and 
our  meeting  again  was  cleverly  pre- 
vented. No  doubt  princes  must  be  pro- 
tected against  intruders,  but  should 
they  be  thwarted  in  their  own  wishes? 
I  had  another  happy  glimpse,  however, 
of  the  crown  prince  in  his  family  circle^ 
in  1876. 

In  the  year  1879  the  crown  prince 
came  once  more  to  Oxford,  this  time 
with  his  young  son,  the  present  German 
emperor,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  former  visit,  when  he  was  not  much 
older  than  his  son  was  then,  and  he  re- 
minded me  of  Avliat  had  happened  to  us 
in  the  Examination  Schools  on  his  for- 
mer visit.  The  prince  had  preserved 
the  strictest  incofmito,  but  Avhen  we  en- 
tered the  schools  his  appearance,  and 
that  of  several  foreign-looking  gentle- 
men, had  attracted  some  attention. 
However,  we  sat  down  and  listened  to 
the  examination.  It  was  in  divinity, 
and  one  of  the  young  men  had  to  trans- 
late a  chapter  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
,  He  translated  very  badly,  and  the 
prince,  not  accustomed  to  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Greek,  could  not  follows 
Suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter. 
The  prince  did  not  perceive  that  it 
was  due  to  a  really  atrocious  mistrans- 
lation. He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Let 
us  go;  they  are  laughing  at  us."  When 
Ave  w^ere  outside  I  explained  to  him 
Avhat  had  happened;  but  it  was  really 
so  bad  that  I  must  not  repeat  it  here^ 
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The    passage    was    St.    John    iv.  9: 

The  young  prince,  the  present  em- 
peror, who  was  with  his  father,  was 
veiy  much  pleased  with  what  he  saw  of 
Oxford,  of  the  river,  and  of  the  life  of 
tlie  young  men.  He  would  have  liked 
to  spend  a  term  or  two  at  Oxford,  but 
there  were  objections.  Fears  of  En- 
^•lish  influence  had  begun  to  sliow^  them- 
selves at  Berlin.  Several  young  ladies 
tried  their  powers  of  persuasion  on  the 
young  prince,  who  told  me  at  the  time, 
in  true  academic  German,  "In  all  my 
life  I  have  not  been  canvassed  so 
much."  (In  meinem  Leben  bin  ich  noch 
nicht  so  gekeilt  worden). 

It  is  well  known  how  warm  an  inter- 
est flie  young  prince,  now  the  German 
emperor,  has  always  taken  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Oxford,  and  for  how  many  years 
he  has  always  sent  his  congratulations 
by  telegram  to  the  successful,  and  now 
almost  charmed,  Oxford  crew. 

When  the  crown  prince  with  his  son 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  honored  my 
college  (All  Souls')  with  their  presence 
at  luncheon,  I  remember  presenting  to 
them  three  tumblers  of  the  old  ale  that 
is  brewed  in  the  college,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  university,  very 
strong  and  very  drinkable  (siiffig).  One 
year  when  several  men  from  Cambridge 
were  passing  their  long  vacation  at  Ox- 
ford (one  of  them  was  Lightfoot,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Durham,  another  Au- 
gustus Vansittart),  they  were  made  free 
of  all  the  common-rooms  at  Oxford,  and 
constituted  examiners  of  the  beers 
brewed  in  the  different  colleges.  All 
Souls'  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  tripos, 
but  there  was  to  be  a  new  examination 
in  the  year  following,  and  competitors 
were  invited  to  send  their  essays  to 
F.  M.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Palealeontology,  at  All  Souls'.  I  took 
a  tumbler  of  the  old  ale  myself  and 
drank  to  the  health  of  "The  three  em- 
perors." The  crown  prince  did  not  see 
what  I  meant,  and  asked  again  and 
again,  "But  how  so  (Wie  so)?"  "The 
future  German  emperor,"  I  said,  "the 
future  emperor  of  India  (the  Prince  of 
AVales),  and,  in  the  very  distant  future, 
the  third  emperor  of  (Jermany."  The 


crown  prince  smiled,  but  an  expression 
of  seriousness  or  displeasure  passed 
over  his  face,  showing  me  that  I 
touched  a  sensitive  nen-e.  The  crown 
prince  Avas  a  curious  mixture.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  friends  he  liked  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  prince,  he  spoke 
most  freely  and  unguardedly,  and  en- 
joyed a  good  laugh  about  a  good  joke. 
He  allowed  his  friends  to  do  the  same, 
but  suddenly,  if  any  of  his  friends  made 
a  remark  that  did  not  quite  please  him, 
he  drew  back,  and  it  took  him  some 
time  to  recover  himself.  He  was  a 
noble  and  loyal  nature.  He  knew  Bis- 
marck, he  knew  his  strong,  and  he  knew 
his  very  weak,  and  more  than  weak, 
points;  but  such  was  his  gratitude  for 
what  the  old  statesman  had  done  for 
Prussia  and  Germany  that  he  never  said 
an  unkind  word  against  him.  I  believe 
'he  would  never  have  parted  with  him, 
though  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
danger  of  a  ma  jor  clonius  in  the  kingdom 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  History  will 
liave  much  to  say  about  those  years,  and 
will  teach  us  once  more  the  old  lesson- 
how  small  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
can  be. 

Once  more  I  met  the  prince  at  Venice, 
when  he  w\^s  enjoying  himself  with  the 
crown  princess  and  some  of  his  daugh- 
ters. He  was  then  incognito,  and  he  had 
the  best  cicerone  in  his  wife.  They 
worked  hard  together  from  morning  till 
evening.  At  last  the  people  of  Venice 
found  out  who  he  was,  and  crowded 
round  him  to  that  extent  tliat  he  had  to 
take  refuge  in  tiie  royal  palace.  What 
struck  me  at  the  time  was  a  sadness 
and  far  greater  reticence  in  the  prince. 
Still,  at  times,  the  old  joyous  smile  broke 
out,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  liow  serious 
life  had  become  to  him. 

Again  some  years  passed.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  old  emperor's  health 
showed  that  his  end  was  drawing 
near,  but  at  the  same  time  began  the 
disquieting  rumors  about  the  crown 
prince's  health.  The  prince  sent  for  me 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
where  lie  had  come  for  the  queen's 
Jubilee,  1887.  He  looked  as  grand  as 
ever,  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  the  same 
light  and  life  and  love,  but  his  voice  had 
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become  aliiio.st  a  whisper.  Neverthe- 
less, he  spoke  hopefully,  almost  couh- 
deutly,  aud  went  through  all  the  festivi- 
ties like  a  hero.  Who  will  ever  forget 
him  on  horseback  in  the  white  uniform 
of  the  Prussian  Curassiers,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  the 
.queen?  I  saw  him  once  more  at  Wind- 
sor, the  day  before  he  left  for  Germany. 
In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  he  walked 
up  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  for  a  long 
time.  His  voice  had  regained  its  timbre, 
and  I  felt  convinced  like  himself  that 
the  downward  course  of  his  malady  was 
over,  and  that  the  uphill  work  was  to 
begin. 

After  he  had  spoken  to  me  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
came  up  to  him,  and  said,  "Not  another 
word,  your  Royal  Highness."  He  shook 
my  hand:  1  looked  up  to  him  full  of 
liope;  it  was  for  the  last  time.  He  him- 
self, I  believe,  retained  his  hopefulness 
to  the  veiy  end.  The  Greeks  said, 
"Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young." 
When  the  prince  consort  died,  and 
when  the  Emperor  Frederick  died,  one 
felt  inclined  to  say,  "Those  whom  all 
men  love  die  young,"  Five  reigns  have 
thus  passed  before  my  eyes,  those  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  1797-1840; 
Frederick  William  IV.,  1840-1861;  Wil- 
helm  I.,  18G1-1888;  Frederick  Ilio,  1888; 
Wilhelm  II.,  1888;  and  it  there  is  one 
lesson  which  their  history  teaches  us, 
and  which  everybody  should  take  to 
heart,  it  is  that  the  wonderful  work 
which  they  have  achieved  is  due  to  the 
kard  work,  the  determined  purpose,  and 
the  persevering  industry  of  these  sover- 
eigns. I  did  not  know  much  of  the  per- 
sonal work  of  Frederick  AVilliam  III., 
but,  beginning  with  Frederick  William 
IV.  to  the  present  emperor,  I  have  had 
occasional  glimpses  of  their  private  life, 
enough  to  show  that  none  of  these  men 
looked  upon  his  place  in  life  as  a  sine- 
cure. In  no  case  was  their  throne  an 
easy-chair.  Thtir  bed  was  in  very  trilth 
a  bed  of  iron,  not  a  bed  of  roses.  These 
sovereigns  have  been  at  Avork  day  and 
night;  they  have  shared  not  only  in  the 
triumphs,  but  in  the  privations  and  suf- 
ferings of  their  army.  I  shall  never  for- 
get, when  I  was  at  Ems  in  1871,  pass- 


ing the  house  where  the  old  emperor  re- 
sided; and  there  in  the  first  story,  be- 
hind a  green  curtain,  one  could  clearly 
see  him  standing  at  his  desk,  with  a 
lamp  by  his  side,  reading  and  signing 
despatches,  while  eveiybody  else  en- 
joyed the  cool  air  of  the  evening,  nay, 
long  after  most  people  had  gone  to  bed. 
The  Emperor  Frederick,  before  he  was 
emperor,  was  unhappy  about  one  thing- 
only,  that  he  had  not  work  enough  to  do, 
and  if  tliere  is  a  sovereign  indefatiga])le 
in  the  service  of  his  country  it  is  surely 
the  present  king  of  Prussia,  the  German 
emperor.  I  must  say  no  more,  for  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  in  these  recollec- 
tions not  to  say  anything  about  living 
persons,  least  of  all  royalties.  Besides, 
through  all  my  life  I  have  tried  to  follow 
the  rule  that  Ruskin  lays  down  for  him- 
self: "In  every  person  who  comes  near 
you  look  for  what  is  good  and  strong; 
honor  that;  rejoice  in  it,  and,  as  you 
can,  try  to  imitate  it." 

Though  I  did  not  see  much  of  Prince 
Albert— I  am  thinking  of  the  time  when 
he  w^as  still  called  Prince  Albert,  and 
not  yet  the  prince  consort— I  heard 
much  about  him,  partly  from  Bunsen, 
wiio  admired  him  greatly,  partly 
tiirough  one  of  his  private  secretaries, 
my  old  friend  Dr.  Karl  Meyer.^  By  this 
time  the  Avorld  knows  not  only  the  no- 
bility of  the  prince's  character,  but  the 
strength  of  his  intellect,  his  unceasing 
industry,  and  his  loyal  devotion  to  his 
queen  and  country.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  tliose  who  knew  him  felt  in- 
dignant, nay,  furious,  at  the  treatment 
which  he  received  in  England.  It 
would  be  well  if  that  page  could  be  torn 
out  of  the  history  of  England,  and  as 

1  Dr.  Meyei'  was  a  most  interesting  clinracter. 
He  had  been  for  years  in  Bunsen's  house,  for- 
merly private  secretary  to  Schelling,  the  philoso- 
pher. He  was  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  very  strong 
in  Welsh,  having  spent  many  years  travelling 
about  in  Wales.  He  certainly  was  not  cut  out  for 
life  at  court.  After  leaving  England  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  as  reader  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany  ;  a  most  faithful  soul,  and  full  of 
varied  information.  Some  »f  his  occasional 
poems  were  beautiful,  but  they  are  all  forgotten 
now.  Dr.  Meyer  was  devoted  to  the  prince,  and 
much  that  the  world  does  not  know  of  him,  and 
never  will  know,  I  learnt  ai  the  time  from  Dr. 
Meyer. 
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she  who  suffered  most  has  long  for- 
given, if  not  forgotten,  who  has  a  right 
to  renovare  dolores?  Apart  from  all  per- 
sonal considerations,  it  seemed  a  most 
extraordinary  halhicinatiou  to  imagine 
that  he  who  was  the  consort  of  the 
queen  should  exercise  no  influence  on 
his  wife.  Human  nature  after  all  is 
superior  even  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion. One  can  imagine  a  political 
philosopher  indulging  in  so  Utopian  a 
theory  as  a  marriage  without  influence, 
but  that  practical  men,  men  of  the 
world,  men  of  common  sense,  should 
hare  imagined  such  a  possibility — that 
English  statesmen  should  have  imag- 
ined that  a  wife,  because  she  was  a 
queen,  would  never  be  influenced  by 
her  husband,  will  hardly  sound  credible 
to  future  historians.  I  remember  only 
one  analogous  case.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  was  proposed  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  objected,  fearing  Lady  Rus- 
sell's influence,  and  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  Cabinet  secrets  oozing  out 
Through  her  indiscretion.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  listened  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
turned  to  his  colleagues  and  said,  "Well, 
I  see  one  remedy  only — one  of  us  must 
always  sleep  with  them."  When  he 
saw  blank  consternation  on  the  faces  of 
his  colleagues,  "Well,  well,"  he  said, 
"we  shall  take  it  by  turns."  At  a  time 
when  it  was  fully  believed  that  Prince 
Albert  had  been  taken  to  the  Tower  for 
high  treason,  no  wonder  that  even  a 
young  German  student  who  spent  his 
days  in  the  Bodleian  Library  should 
have  been  attacked  as  a  spy.  It  was  a 
passing  madness,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
it  passed  without  more  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Prince  Albert  took  a  most  lively  inter- 
est in  a  scheme  which  I  had  strongly 
advocated  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  a  school 
of  Oriental  languages  in  England,  as  in 
every  other  country  that  has  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  East. 
I  pointed  out  that  for  y(\ars  France  had 
maintained  its  Ecole,  dcft  Lanf/ucs  Orien- 
talrs  vimnteft;  that  Austria  had  its  Ori- 
ental School  for  the  diplomatic  service 
and  for  the  education  of  official  inter- 


preters; that,  long  before  the  Afgnan 
disaster,  there  w^as  a  professor  teaching 
the  Afghan  language  in  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg  (and,  I  may  add,  now 
that  Prussia  has  a  flourishing  Oriental 
seminary  in  which  even  African  lan- 
guages are  taught  by  professors  and 
native  teachers);  but  no  one  would  lis- 
ten to  me  except  Prince  Albert.  The 
different  offices.  Foreign  Office,  Horse 
Guards,  Colonial  Office,  etc.,  declared 
that  interpreters  could  always  be  had, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  secure  their 
fidelity  Avas  to  pay  them  well.  That 
others  might  pay  them  better  seemed 
never  to  have  entered  their  minds. 
Prince  Albert  saw  clearly  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  England  was  labor- 
ing, nay,  the  danger  that  threatened  her 
trade  and  her  general  influence  in  the 
East.  He  spoke  to  Lord  Granville,  and 
Lord  Granville  wrote  to  me  to  make  fur- 
ther proposals.  This  I  did;  but  beyond 
that  I  decided  I  would  not  go,  for  such 
was  the  feeling  at  that  time,  that  the 
name  of  Prince  Albert  and  my  own,  as 
that  of  a  German  scholar,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  wreck  the  whole 
scheme.  I  remember  writing  at  the 
time  to  Prince  Albert  that  we  must 
wait  till  "Her  Majesty,  Public  Opinion, 
became  more  favorable."  In  the  mean 
time,  to  speak  of  commercial  interests 
only,  how  much  has  England  lost  by  her 
unwillingness  to  incur  an  expense 
which  other  countries  have  readily  in- 
curred, and  which  would  not  have 
amounted  to  anything  like  the  cost  of  a 
single  man-of-war?  The  Prince  of 
Wales  took  the  same  warm  interest  in 
tlie  foundation  of  an  Oriental  school  in 
London,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
speech  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  1890,  when  the  scheme  of  a 
school  of  Oriental  languages  was  taken 
up  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  even 
his  persuasive  eloquence  has  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual  to  realize  a  wish  that 
was  so  near  his  father's  heart,  and  of 
sucli  enormous  importance  to  English 
interests  in  the  East. 

As  I  think  it  right  to  abstain  from  re- 
cording my  recollections  of  royal  persons 
still  alive,  I  must  say  nothing  of  the 
stay  of  tlie  young  Prince  of  Wales  at 
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Oxford;  but,  {unoiig  the  many  things 
which  1  treasure  in  my  memory,  I  may 
at  least  produce  one  small  treasure,  a 
sixpence,  which  I  won  from  his  Royal 
Highness  at  whist.  1  have  always  been 
a  very  bad  whist  player,  but  good  luck 
^vould  have  it  that  I  won  a  sixpence  at 
Frewen  Hall,  the  prince's  residence  at 
Oxford.  The  prince  maintained  that  I 
had  calculated  my  points  wrongly,  but 
not  being  a  courtier,  I  held  my  own,  and 
actually  appealed  to  General  Bruce. 
When  he  decided  in  my  favor,  the 
prince  graciously  handed  me  my  six- 
pence, which  I  have  kept  ever  since 
among  my  treasures.  I  may  speak 
more  fully  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany,  a  deeply  interesting 
character  of  w^hom  much  w^as  expected, 
and  in  whom  much  has  been  lost.  He 
was  often  a  great  sufferer  while  at  Ox- 
ford, but  w^hen  he  was  well,  no  one  was 
so  well  as  he  was,  no  one  looked  more 
brilliant  or  more  vigorous.  His  little 
dinner  parties  were  charming.  His 
tutor  Mr.,  now  Sir  R.  Collins,  knew  how 
to  collect  his  guests,  and  the  prince  was 
the  most  excellent  host.  Whenever  I 
had  some  distinguished  man  staying 
with  me,  a  note  was  sure  to  come  from 
the  prince,  asking  whether  he  might  in- 
vite Emerson  or  Froude,  or  whoever  it 
might  be,  and  I  w^ell  remember  his  add- 
ing, "You  may  tell  Mr.  Froude  that  1 
have  read  the  wliole  of  his  'History.'  " 
A.nd  so  he  had.  Being  often  confined  to 
his  bed  he  had  read  a  great  deal,  and 
was  read  to  by  his  devoted  tutor.  Sir  R. 
Collins.  How  many  fond  hopes  centred 
in  that  life,  and  how  anxious  many  of 
the  best  men  that  Oxford  has  produced 
were  to  inspire  him  with  a  love  each  of 
his  own  subject.  Sanskrit,  I  soon  per- 
ceived, had  no  chance.  But  for  a  time 
astronomy  was  in  the  ascendant,  then 
histoiy,  then  art.  But  there  was  al- 
ways the  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
of  the  young  student  becoming  too 
much  absorbed  in  any  one  subject,  and 
losmg  that  general  sympathy  with 
learning  and  art  which  is  so  desirable 
in  a  prince.  The  prince  had  a  quick 
eye  for  small  weaknesses,  but  his  kind- 
ness was  likewise  extreme.  I  so  well 
remember  sitting  by  him  at  dinner,  and 


enjoying  the  most  exquisite  real  Johan- 
nisberger  from  the  royal  cellar.  Prince 
Metternich  used  to  send  every  year 
some  of  the  best  of  his  crus  to  the  royal- 
ties represented  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  having  received  Johannisberg 
from  that  congress.  Prince  Leopold 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  wines  sent 
him  from  the  royal  cellar.  "They  like 
port  better  at  Oxford,"  he  said  to  me, 
"but  we  shall  keep  to  the  Rheinwein:' 
It  w^as  really  a  quite  exceptional  wine, 
the  aroma  of  it  being  perceptible  even 
at  the  dinner  table.  I  quoted  some  of 
my  father's  drinking  songs,  "Das 
Essen,  nicht  das  Trinken,  bracht  uns 
urn's  Paradies,"  etc.  Many  delightful 
evenings  were  thus  spent  in  the  prince's 
drawing-room.  I  often  played  a  quatre 
mains  with  him,  fearing  only  to  touch 
and  hurt  his  fingers,  which  was  always 
most  painful  to  him.  But  to  return  to 
the  Johannisberger.  Years  after  the 
prince  had  settled  at  Boyton,  I  w^as 
staying  with  him,  and  at  dinner  he  said, 
"Now  we  must  drink  the  health  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales;  it  is  her  birthday. 
I  have  one  bottle  left  of  the  Oxford 
Rheinwein.  I  kept  it  for  you.  It  has 
travelled  about  with  me  from  place  to 
place;  but  there  will  be  no  more  of  it, 
it  is  the  last  bottle." 

Once  more  the  prince  was  most  kind 
to  me  under  most  trying  circumstances. 
I  was  to  dine  at  Windsor,  and  when  I 
arrived  my  portmanteau  was  lost.  I 
telegraphed  and  telegraphed,  and  at 
last  the  portmanteau  was  found  at  Ox- 
ford station,  but  there  was  no  train  to 
arrive  at  Windsor  before  8.30.  Prince 
Leopold,  w^ho  was  staying  at  Windsor, 
and  to  w^hom  I  went  in  my  distress,  took 
the  matter  in  a  most  serious  spirit.  I 
thought  I  might  send  an  excuse  to  say 
that  I  had  had  an  accident  and  could 
not  appear  at  table;  but  he  said,  "No, 
that  is  impossible.  If  the  queen  asks 
you  to  dinner,  you  must  dine."  He  then 
sent  all  round  the  castle  to  fit  me  out. 
Everybody  seemed  to  have  contributed 
some  article  of  clothing— coat,  waist- 
coat, tie,  shorts,  shoes,  and  buckles.  I 
looked  a  perfect  guy,  and  I  declared  that 
I  could  not  possibly  appear  before  the 
queen  in  that  attire.   I  was  actually 
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penning  a  note  when  the  8.30  train  ar- 
rived, and  with  it  my  luggage,  which  I 
tore  open,  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
appeared  at  dinner  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Fortunately  the  queen,  who  had  been 
paying  a  visit,  came  in  very  late. 
Whether  she  had  heard  of  my  misfor- 
tunes I  do  not  know.  But  I  was  very 
much  impressed  when  I  saw  how,  with 
all  the  devotion  that  the  prince  felt  for 
his  mother,  there  was  this  feeling  of 
respect,  nay,  almost  of  awe,  that  made 
it  seem  impossible  for  him  to  tell  his 
own  mother  that  I  was  prevented  by  an 
accident  from  obeying  her  command 
and  appearing  at  dinner. 

Oxford  is  an  excellent  place  for  seeing 
illustrious  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  cynosure  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  is  strange  to  see  how  travel- 
lers know  all  about  the  beauties  of  Ox- 
ford, and  seem  often  to  be  quite  una- 
ware of  the  similar,  nay,  in  some  re- 
spects greater,  beauties  of  Cambridge. 
There  is  only  one  drawback.  Most  trav- 
ellers come  to  Oxford  during  the  long 
vacation,  and  during  the  long  vacation 
most  professors  naturally  go  away.  In 
that  way  I  have  missed  seeing  many 
people  whose  acquaintance  I  should 
have  highly  valued.  I  thus  lost  the 
pleasure  of  showing  the  late  emperor 
of  Brazil  the  historical  sights  of  Oxford, 
being  absent  when  he  passed  through. 
He  saw  everything  in  a  marvellously 
short  time,  but  then  he  was  up  sight- 
seeing at  five  in  the  morning.  How- 
ever, I  made  his  acquaintance  after- 
wards in  Switzerland.  We  were  stay- 
ing at  an  out  of  the  way  place  at  Gim- 
melwald,  and  one  day  about  five  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  my 
bedroom  door.  The  whole  wooden  cot- 
tage trembled.  When  I  got  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  I  saw  my  friend 
Mr.  Ralston  standing  breathless  on  the 
staircase  and  saying,  "The  emperor  of 
Brazil  wants  to  see  you.  He  is  staying 
at  Interlaken,  and  has  persuaded  the 
empress  to  stay  another  day.  But  you 
must  get  up  at  once  and  take  a  carriage 
and  drive  to  Interlaken."  I  did  so,  and 
was  with  the  emperor  and  empress  soon 
after  breakfast.   The  empress  and  the 


gentlemen-in-waiting  were  not  in  the 
best  of  humors  on  account  of  this  unex- 
pected delay  in  their  journey.  We  had 
a  long  and  undisturbed  talk  in  a  private 
room.  I  was  soriy  the  emperor  would 
speak  French,  though,  having  been  at 
school  in  Switzerland,  he  spoke  German 
quite  as  well.  He  was  full  of  questions 
about  Sanskrit  literature  and  the  Vedic 
religion.  I  was  amazed  at  his  knowl- 
edge, for  he  had  actually  begun  to  study 
Sanskrit,  and  was  fully  aware  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  met  before  he- 
could  hope  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Vedic  Rishis.  He  had  a  young  German 
with  him  who  acted  as  his  tutor  in 
Sanskrit,  and  likewise  in  Hebrew.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  be  examined  by  a 
man  v/ho  really  knew  what  questions 
to  ask,  and  who  was  bent  on  finding  out 
by  himself  what  the  "Rig  Veda,"  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  books  in  the 
world,  reallj^  contained.  He  seemed  to 
expect  too  much,  and  I  had  to  tell  him 
he  must  not  be  disappointed,  and  that, 
though  the  Veda  was  certainly  the  old- 
est book  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
word,  which  had  been  preserved  to  us 
in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  still  it 
bore  already  traces  of  a  long  growth, 
nay,  even  of  a  long  decay  of  religious 
thought.  Like  most  students,  he 
wished  to  know  the  exact  date  of  the 
Veda,  and  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  where  we  have  no 
contemporaneous  history  we  cannot  ex- 
pect an  exact  chronology.  If  some 
scholars  placed  the  Veda  5000  or  10,000 
B.C.,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  refute 
them,  but  we  should  gain  nothing,  it 
would  be  like  a  point  in  vacuo.  He  was 
surprised  when  I  confessed  to  him  that 
even  the  low  date  of  about  1200  B.C., 
wliich  I  had  fixed  upon,  seemed  to  me 
too  high  rather  than  too  low,  and  that  I 
should  feel  it  a  relief  if  anybody  could 
establish  a  lower  date  for  at  least  some 
of  the  Vedic  hymns.  I  thinlv  the  em- 
peror saw  that  in  spite  of  this  inevitable 
uncertainty,  the  "Rig  Veda"  would  al- 
ways maintain  its  unique  position  in  the 
liistory  of  religion,  being  without  an 
equal  in  any  other  literature,  and  allow- 
ing us  an  insight  into  the  growth  of" 
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thought,  such  as  wo  find  nowhere  else. 
Whatever  the  antecedents  of  the  Vedic 
religion  may  have  been,  however  rudely 
its  original  features  may  have  been  ef- 
faced even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahmana  period,  we  can  still  see  here 
and  there  some  germ  ideas,  some 
thoughts  requiring  no  antecedents,  and 
in  that  sense  primitive,  more  primitive 
even  than  the  thoughts  of  Egypt,  Baby- 
lon, and  Nineveh,  whatever  their  merely 
chronological  antiquity  may  have  been. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  happened— that 
from  discussing  the  ancient  names  of 
metals  and  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  fixed,  we  do  not  know 
how,  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  after- 
wards in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  at  about  one  to 
fifteen— our  conversation  drifted  away 
into  financial  questions.  Here  I  must 
have  been  betrayed  into  uttering  some 
financial  heresy,  possibly  savoring  of 
bimetallism,  for  I  well  remember  the 
emperor  becoming  rather  angry  and 
saying,  "I  know  all  about  that,  and  have 
studied  the  question  for  many  years. 
Let  us  return  to  the  Veda." 

After  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  we 
parted,  and  soon  after  the  emperor  lost 
his  crown,  as  some  would  have  it,  be- 
cause he  had  given  too  much  thought 
and  time  to  his  studies  instead  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  around  his  throne.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Brazil  has  not  been 
long  before  regretting  her  learaed  em- 
peror. I  heard  afterwards  that  to  the 
very  end  of  his  reign,  and  even  when  in 
exile,  the  emperor  kept  his  tutor  and 
carried  on  his  studies  in  Sanskrit  and 
Hebrew.  When  at  Stockholm  in  1889, 
attending  the  International  Oriental 
Congress,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  emperor  of  Brazil  giving  an 
account  of  his  Sanskrit  studies.  I 
showed  the  letter  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  Oscar  II.,  himself  a  man  ex- 
tremely well  informed  on  Eastern  lit- 
erature, and  full  of  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy for  Oriental  scholars  and  scholar- 
ship. He  read  the  letter  and  sighed. 
"I  have  no  leisure  for  Sanskrit,"  he 
said.    "The  happy  emperor  of  Brazil 


has  l)ut  one  people  to  govern,  1  have 
two." 

I  migiit  go  on  for  a  long  time  with  my 
royal  recollections,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  do  so  when  living  per- 
sons are  concerned.  Most  of  the  royal 
persons  with  whom  I  was  brought  into 
contact  were  eminent  among  their 
peers,  but  were  I  to  say  what  I  tliink  of 
them,  I  should  at  once  be  called  ugly 
names— courtier,  flatterer,  etc.  Such 
things  cannot  be  helped,  and  the  only 
excuse  I  could,  perhaps,  plead  as  a  cir- 
comtunce  attenuante  would  be  the  rev- 
erence I  imbibed  with  my  mother's  milk 
for  my  oavii  Dul^e  and  my  own  Duchess 
of  Anhalt-Dessau. 

There  is  only  one  more  sovereign 
about  whom  I  may  say  a  few  words, 
the  late  queen  of  Holland,  highly  gifted 
as  she  was,  and  most  charming  in  so- 
ciety. She  frequently  came  to  England; 
according  to  the  newspapers,  as  a  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. She  was  far  too  wise,  however, 
to  attempt  to  play  such  a  part  at  the 
English  court.  But  that  she  was  much 
admired  and  won  the  hearts  of  many 
people  in  London  is  certainly  true.  She 
came  to  lunch  with  Stanley  at  the 
Deanery.  She  had  asked  him  to  invite 
a  number  of  literary  men— Tennyson, 
Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton), 
Huxley,  and  several  more.  We  were 
waiting  and  waiting,  but  Tennyson  did 
not  appear.  Stanley  suggested  that  we 
should  not  wait  any  longer,  but  the 
queen  refused  to  sit  down  before  the 
great  poet's  arrival.  At  last  it  was  sug- 
gested that  Tennyson  might  be  mooning 
about  in  the  Cloisters,  and  so  he  was. 
He  was  caught,  and  was  placea  next  to 
the  queen.  The  queen  knew  wonder- 
fully how  to  hide  her  crown  and  put 
everybody  at  their  ease.  Slie  took  the 
conversation  into  her  own  hands,  and 
kept  the  ball  rolling  during  the  whole 
luncheon.  But  she  got  nothing  out  of 
Tennyson.  He  was  evidently  in  low 
spirits,  and,  sitting  next  to  him,  I  could 
hear  liOAV  to  every  question  the  queen 
addressed  to  him  he  answered,  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  "No  ma'am,"  and  at  last,  by 
a  great  effort,  "Ma'am,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
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tion."  He  tlieu  turned  to  me  and  said 
in  a  wliisper,  but  a  loud  wliisper,  "I 
wish  tliey  bad  put  some  of  you  talking 
fellows  next  to  Regina." 

While  I  am  finishing  these  "Recollec- 
tions of  Royaltj',"  and  sending  the  proof 
sheets  to  press,  the  last  echoes  of  the 
greatest  triumph  that  has  ever  been 
granted  to  roj-alty,  wliich  has  ever  been 
celebrated  by  royalty,  are  vanishing 
from  our  ears.  May  those  royal  recol- 
lections never  vanish  from  our  mem- 
ories! We  need  not,  nay,  we  cannot, 
exaggerate  their  importance.  Magnifi- 
cent as  the  pageant  has  been  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland, what  was  invisible  in  it  was  far 
greater  than  what  was  so  brilliantly 
visible  in  the  royal  procession  passing 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  London. 
Has  there  ever  been  an  empire  like  the 
British,  not  excluding  the  Babylonian, 
the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  or  the 
Roman  empires?  Sixty  years  of  one 
reign  is  not  a  mere  numerical  expres- 
sion; no,  it  means  permanent  vitality, 
unbroken  continuity,  sustained  strength 
and  vigor,  such  as,  I  believe,  have  never 
been  witnessed  in  any  reign  during  the 
whole  history  of  the  world. 

And  England  is  not  only  the  great- 
est, it  is  also  the  freest,  country  in  the 
Avorld,  so  free  that  even  republics  may 
Avell  envy  it  its  fresh  and  pure  air;  and 
yet  was  there  ever  among  the  vast 
masses,  ricli  and  poor,  a  more  universal 
outburst  of  hearty  loyalty  to  the  throne, 
of  personal  love  of  the  sovereign,  than 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee? 

It  was  said  early  in  her  reign  by  a 
royal  and  loyal  thinker  that  constitu- 
tional government  was  then  on  its  trial 
in  England.  So  it  was,  but  it  has  come 
out  triumphant,  and  stronger  than  ever. 
Constitutional  government  under  a 
royal  protector  will  henceforth  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  perfect  form  of 
government  which  human  ingenuity 
has  been  able  to  devise,  after  many  cen- 
turies of  patient  and  impatient  search. 
Royalty  has  proved  its  right  to  exist, 
and  that  under  the  sceptre  of  a  queen 
who,  if  compared  to  other  sovereigns, 
will  be  famous  not  only  for  much  that 
she  has  done,  but  also  for  much  that 
she  has  not  done.   Constitutional  gov- 


ernment has  proved  its  superiority  over 
any  form  of  government  by  the  triumph 
on  June  22. 

If  the  people  have  been  loyal  to  the 
queen,  how  loyal  has  the  queen  been  to 
her  people;  if  her  subjects  have  shared 
lier  joys  and  sorrows,  how  warmly  has 
she  taken  the  sufferings  of  her  people  to 
heart.  Royalty  has  its  dangers,  and 
mankind  has  suffered  much  from  kings 
and  emperors,  but  the  greatness  of  En- 
gland during  the  last  sixty  years  has 
chiefly  been  due  to  the  mutual  esteem 
and  love  of  her  people  and  their  sov- 
ereign. The  world  will  know  hence- 
forth one  at  least  of  the  secret  springs 
of  England's  health  and  wealth  and 
strength— namely,  the  true  sympathy 
tliat  for  years  has  knitted  ruler  and 
ruled  together.  England  has  had  great 
ministers  and  counsellors,  but  ask  those 
ministers,  who  for  years  has  been  their 
truest  and  most  trusted  counsellor,  and 
tliey  will  not  hesitate  in  their  answer. 
No  wonder  that  England,  celebrating 
tlie  Sixty-years  Jubilee  of  her  sovereign, 
should  have  roused  the  admiration— 
and  it  may  be,  the  envy  also— of  other 
nations.  Let  us  hope  that  the  admira- 
tion, so  ungrudgingly  bestowed,  may 
last,  and  that  the  envy,  if  any,  may  pass 
away.  "Viel  Feind,  viel  Ehr"  is  as  ti*ue 
here  as  elsewhere.  Let  other  nations 
blame  and  criticise,  it  is  the  highest 
compliment  they  can  pay.  But  let  them 
ponder  what  Europe  would  have  been 
without  England,  what  the  world  would 
have  been  without  the  sceptre  of  the 
wise  and  good  Queen  Victoria. 

F.  Max  Mullek. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine 
HEK  SILENCE. 

CHAPTER  I. 
-Oh.  jamais  !  tu  es  un  mot  plus  grand  que  la 
mer  !  " — Cavtique  de  Breta</ne. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  quietly,  and 
began  to  fasten  the  bodice  of  her  dress, 
with  fingers  which  trembled  a  little. 

He  laid  his  stethoscope  upon  the 
table,  and  looked  at  her  keenly,  piti- 
fully. 
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"I  wish  you  could  have  been  saved 
this  knowledge,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause;  "it  can  do  so  little  real 
good,  and  may  do  harm  by  depressing 
you.  "Why  did  you  come  alone?  It 
would  have  been  so  much  better  in 
every  way  for  me  to  have  told  some 
friend  or  relation,"  and  the  doctor's 
voice  had  a  tinge  of  that  irritability 
which  is  born  of  impotent  sympathy. 

With  all  the  dainty  care  of  a  fastidi- 
ous woman,  she  gave  the  finishing  pats 
and  touches  to  her  attire;  then  lifted  a 
pair  of  calm  grey  eyes  to  the  clever, 
lined  face  opposite. 

"I  am  quite  alone,"  she  said,  "except 
for  an  aunt  with  whom  I  am  now  liv- 
ing, but  she  is  very  old,  and  a  con- 
firmed invalid.  So,  you  see,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  alone  to  consult 
you,"  and  her  deprecatory  smile  was 
rather  wistful.  "Tell  me,"  she  went  on 
quietly,  "you  are  quite  sure  that  this 
form  of  heart-disease  is  fatal?  There 
is  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  your  di- 
agnosis?" 

"Humanly  speaking,  none,"  replied 
the  specialist.  "It  seems  such  a  brutal 
thing  to  say  to  you,  but,  as  a  doctor,  I 
am  bound  to  speak  the  truth." 

"Shall  I  suffer  much?" 

"Only  occasionally,  and  that  not 
more  severely  than  you  have  already 
done.  You  will  probably  find  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  you  will  feel  weaker  and 
less  capable  of  exertion;  but  otherwise 
you  will  be  much  as  usual." 

"And  the  end,  will  it  be  sudden?" 
The  lovely  voice  was  quite  clear  and 
steady,  and  the  grey  eyes  looked  him 
through  and  through. 

Doctor  Walton  had  had  many  trying 
moments  in  his  long  and  arduous  ca- 
reer, but  not  often  had  he  felt  so  thor- 
oughly puzzled  and  sorry  as  he  did 
under  the  quiet  questioning  of  this 
woman,  who  had  just  received  her 
death-warrant. 

Tears,  exclamations,  swoons  he  was 
well  used  to  in  that  oak-furnished, 
Turkey-carpeted  consulting  room,  but 
his  present  patient's  calm  was  almost 
inhuman. 

"Yes,  quite  sudden,"  he  answered, 
with  a  nervous  little  cough. 
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"When?"  And  as  she  laid  the 
guineas  on  a  corner  of  the  writing- 
table,  she  took  up  her  sable  muff,  and 
smoothed  the  glossy  fur  mechanically 
with  her  slender  gloved  hand. 

''Tlmt  no  man  can  say.  Try  not  to 
brood  over  the  subject." 

The  January  sun  was  trying  to  stab 
out  the  fire  with  its  pale  gleams,  and 
brought  out  clearly  the  rather  super- 
ficial loveliness  of  a  Greuze  which  hung 
above  the  mantelpiece. 

A  tiny  shudder  shook  her. 

"You  are  certain  it  will  not  take  long, 
just  at  the  very  end?  No  pain,  either? 
I  do  so  hate  pain!" 

"Only  those  could  say  who  have  been 
through  the  ordeal  themselves;  but  I 
should  fancy  it  will  be  a  sudden  dizzi- 
ness, a  confused,  deadened  conscious- 
ness of  sight  and  sound,  a  rush  of 
thought,  and  then  blankness." 

"One  comfort  is,  that  it  is  such  a 
clean  death  to  die!"  And  she  held  out 
her  hand  as  she  spoke,  with  frank  un- 
conventionality. 

He  pressed  it  warmly,  with  fatherly 
kindness,  and  said,— 

"Come  and  see  me  again  if  any  fresh 
symptoms  show  themselves,  or  if  you 
get  frightened— probably  you  do  not 
wish  to  tell  your  aunt,  as  she  is  old  and 
delicate?" 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  look. 

"No,  you  are  quite  right:  I  must  keep 
it  to  myself.   I  shall  tell  no  one." 

"Well,  get  that  prescription  made  up, 
and  remember  to  take  the  medicine 
regularly.  Follow  my  directions  about 
diet,  and,  above  all  try  to  avoid  any 
mental  worry.  I  dare  not  tell  you  that 
you  can  ever  recover,  or  that  your  life 
will  be  a  long  one— the  mischief  is  too 
deep-seated  for  that— but,  with  excep- 
tional care,  you  may  live  for  some  years 
yet." 

She  gave  a  slight  smile,  having  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  he  was  trying  to 
administer  a  mental  tonic  for  the  de- 
pression which  he  feared. 

Then  she  went  out  into  the  winter 
afternoon.  At  first,  as  she  walked 
down  the  grey  length  of  Harley  Street, 
Anne  Savile  felt  numb  and  dazed,  and 
only  dimly  conscious  of  her  surround- 
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ings,  but  presently  she  roused  herself, 
and  beckoning  to  a  passing  hansom, 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  Paddiugton. 

She  leaned  back  against  the  leather 
cushioning,  with  a  sensation  of  physi- 
cal relief  which  was  almost  pleasure. 
She  might  allow  herself  the  blessed 
luxury  of  not  thinking,  during  the 
short  drive  to  the  station:  there  was  no 
time  just  now  to  unfold  the  bundle  of 
hideous  thoughts  which  must  be  faced 
and  reasoned  out,  one  by  one,  before 
she  reached  Colthurst  that  evening, 
and  her  mind  was  so  tired  that  it  was 
good  beyond  words  to  rest. 

To  rest,  yes,  to  rest  the  aching,  quiv- 
ering brain  by  idle  noting  of  the  ob- 
jects fleeting  past,  the  tall,  narrow 
houses,  the  gaudy  shop-fronts,  the 
stream  of  passers-by,  the  tired  horse's 
head  bobbing  up  and  down  against  the 
dwindling  perspective  of  drab-colored 
street. 

But  then,  she  must  think  about  Paul 
—hush,  hush!  Not  yet,  not  till  she  was 
safe  in  the  quiet  railway-carriage,  with 
a  couple  of  hours'  journey  before  her, 
in  an  express  train.  She  must  see 
about  her  parcels,  too,  which  she  had 
arranged  to  call  for  at  the  cloak-room 
—those  parcels  which  were  the  ostensi- 
ble reason  for  her  day's  expedition  to 
London.  That  would  keep  her  busy  at 
the  station,  and  for  the  present  she 
would  force  herself  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  outer  world. 

What  a  dear  little  girl  that  was,  all 
fluffy  and  white  in  her  winter  furs,  and 
such  a  clever-looking  man  just  behind 
her— so  like  Paul. 

AVas  it  no  use,  then?  Could  she  not 
have  this  one  short  respite  from  tor- 
ture? She  felt  very  cold,  and  the  face 
reflected  in  one  of  the  little  side-mir- 
rors looked  white  and  drawn. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  seated 
in  an  empty  compartment  of  her  train, 
and  the  guard  locked  the  door  with 
that  assiduity  which  is  tip-produced. 

There  lay  her  parcels,  large  and 
small,  on  the  dusty  blue  cushions  op- 
posite; the  overheated  foot- warmer 
tainted  the  air  with  an  acrid  smell,  and 
she  mechanically  let  down  one  of  the 
windows.   It  struck  her  as  rather  odd 


that  she  should  object  to  a  stuffy  at- 
mosphere, when  she  was  going  to  die 
so  soon,  and  was  moreover  going  to 
plot  and  plan  for  Paul  to  marry  EflSe. 
But  then  Anne  had  always  had  a 
mania  for  fresh  air  and  cleanliness. 
Well,  the  Fates  were  not  altogether 
cruel;  as  she  had  said  to  Doctor  Wal- 
ton a  while  ago,  death  from  heart-dis- 
ease was  a  clean  way  to  die. 

How  odd  it  was  to  watch  the  people 
on  the  platform,  those  happy  people 
who  had  not  received  their  death-war- 
rant, and  who  hurried  or  lounged, 
smiled,  scolded,  and  fussed,  in  the  grey 
gloom  of  the  crowded  station. 

Anne  wondered  if  that  handsome, 
ulster-clad  young  man  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  fragile  little  woman  whose 
bag  and  wraps  he  was  so  carefully 
carrying;  he  looked  as  if  he  would  keep 
the  very  winds  of  heaven  from  blowing 
on  her  too  roughly,  and  just  as  they 
passed  the  carriage,  she  glanced  up  at 
him  with  a  look  in  her  big  dark  eyes 
which  made  Anne  wince.  So  many, 
many  happy  people  in  the  world,  and 
she  would  have  been  quite  content  with 
a  very  few  years— with  Paul— and  then 
she  would  have  gone  quietly. 

But  now,  she  was  going  to  have  no 
years  at  all,  and  Effle  Alleyne  was  to 
have  Paul. 

The  dull  suburban  streets  and  ter- 
races slipped  past,  the  cold  winter  light 
filled  the  carriage,  and  Anne  set  open 
wide  the  door  of  her  thoughts. 

She  saw  herself,  now  nearly  two 
years  ago,  taking  up  her  life  again 
when  it  seemed  broken  by  the  death  of 
her  idolized  father  in  the  dear  North 
country  home,  and  choking  back  her 
tears,  to  smile  upon  the  poor  old  aunt 
into  whose  lonely  days  she  meant  now 
to  bring  cheerfulness  and  love.  She 
felt  anew  the  peace  and  growing  con- 
tent of  the  first  feAV  months,  and  then 
the  stealing  warmth  and  sweetness 
when  Paul  Heriot  came  back  from  In- 
dia, and  began  to  drop  in  for  tea  at 
Gable-Ends,  and  the  friendship  grew 
and  strengthened. 

Then  the  sharp  pang  when  local  gos- 
sip told  of  an  attachment  between  him 
and  Effie  Alleyne,  before  the  fever  for 
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sliootiiij?  biji-  game  seized  upon  him, 
and  he  set  oft*  on  the  modern  equivalent 
for  the  Grand  Tonr.  Bright,  happy 
Effie,  with  her  rosy  face  and  curly  hair, 
her  cycling  and  golf,  her  thorough  en- 
joyment of  this  world,  and  unwavering 
belief  in  an  even  more  enjoyable  fu- 
ture state.  The  squire's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, her  mother's  right  hand  in  all 
things  domestic,  the  stay  of  the  rector, 
the  prop  of  the  Sunday-school.  And 
now,  this  one  more  thing  was  to  be 
added  to  her  store  of  joys,  to  her,  al- 
ready so  richly  dowered  with  love  and 
youth  and  health— Anne  was  going  to 
give  back  Paul  to  her.  If,  indeed,  he 
had  ever  really  loved  her. 

But  if  Anne  proved  cold  and  distant, 
if  he  deemed  her  fickle,  and  her  man- 
ner froze  the  fatal  words  upon  his  lips 
—if  he  never  told  the  love,  of  whose  ex- 
istence she  was  as  certain  as  her  own- 
then  no  rapture  would  have  to  be  bur- 
ied deep  in  the  damp  earth  of  her 
grave,  and  he  would  find  happiness  in 
the  arms  of  Eflie  Alleyne,  his  first,  and, 
as  manhke  he  would  think,  his  only 
love. 

What  did  it  matter  if  Anne's  heart 
broke  in  the  process?  In  any  case  it 
could  not  last  much  longer,  and  her 
loss  would  be  Paul's  gain.  Any  suffer- 
ing, any  trial,  only  to  save  him  from 
pain. 

The  train  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  now,  and  the  brown  ploughed 
lands  lay  to  left  and  right.  A  misty 
purple  which  tinged  the  distant  mass 
of  beechwood  told  how  the  sap  was 
swelling,  and  the  sky  to  westward  be- 
gan to  redden  for  the  sun's  setting.  A 
dull  calm  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
her,  as  unlike  peace  as  morphia-dreams 
are  to  healthy  slumber.  The  bitterness 
of  death  was  past;  she  knew  the  worst, 
and  her  mind  was  made  up.  While  she 
had  desperately  hoped  that  the  odd 
fainting-fits,  the  occasional  spasms  of 
tearing  pain,  which  had  been  easily 
hidden  from  the  loving  but  dimmed 
eyes  of  her  old  aunt,  were  but  some 
passing  indisposition,  and  not  symp- 
toms of  the  fatal  complaint  which  had 
carried  off  her  father,  so  long  had  she 
kept  at  bay  the  possibility  of  parting 
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with  Paul;  but  now  that  all  doubt  was 
at  an  end,  she  would  be  brave  for  his 
sake,  and  carry  out  her  plan  with  all 
the  resolution  of  Avhich  she  was  mis- 
tress. 

The  speed  of  the  train  was  beginning 
to  slacken,  a  chilly  twilignt  shrouded 
the  landscape,  and  Anne  sat  upright 
with  a  slight  shiver. 

The  dreaded  journey  was  ended,  and 
the  victory  over  self  won.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  if  her  strength  would  hold 
out  to  the  end. 

The  old-fashioned  brougham,  with  its 
fat  brown  horse  and  grey-headed 
coachman  in  his  sober  livery,  was 
waiting  for  Miss  Savile  outside  the  sta- 
tion of  the  country  town;  the  man 
touched  his  hat  respectfully  as  she 
came  out  of  the  lamplight  into  the 
dusk,  followed  by  a  porter  carrying  her 
bulky  parcels. 

"Has  my  aunt  been  well  all  day, 
Stevens?"  she  asked,  with  her  foot  on 
the  carriage-step. 

"Yes,  m'm,"  answered  the  old  man,, 
and  touched  up  the  lazy  horse  with  his 
whip. 

The  carriage  rolled  leisurely  along 
between  the  dusky  hedgerows  towards 
Gable-Ends,  and  Anne  closed  her  tired, 
strained  eyes  in  the  darkness. 

CIIAPTEE  TI. 

"Since  nothing  aU  my  love  avails. " 

—  TJie  Last  Ride. 

The  butler  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Miss  Savile  was  with  her  aunt,  and 
departed  to  let  her  know  of  Mr.  Heri- 
ot's  visit. 

Paul  strolled  over  to  the  fireplace, 
and  let  himself  drop  into  his  favorite 
armchair.  It  stood  near  the  hearth, 
well  within  the  cheerful  glow  of  the 
logs;  and  with  his  head  resting  against 
its  high-cushioned  back,  Paul  could 
survey  the  dear  old  room  at  his  leisure. 

The  warm  light,  partly  that  of  the 
wintry  sunset  outside,  and  partly 
ruddy  firelight,  fell  softly  on  the  quaint 
Japanese  birds  and  flowers  on  the 
walls,  and  beautified  the  tender,  faded 
tints  of  the  old  brocade  curtains  and 
hangings,  which  might  have  looked 
shabby  in  the  white  glare  of  noon.  The 
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glazed  chintz  coverings  of  couches  and 
chairs,  the  groups  of  stiff  silhouettes 
and  indifferently  painted  family  min- 
iatures which  dotted  the  walls,  the 
heavy  buhl  cabinets  and  marble  con- 
soles, all  told  of  a  bygone  generation, 
but  Anne's  taste  and  presence  had 
made  themselves  felt  here  and  there  in 
modifying  touches. 

A  tall  slender  glass  filled  with  cop- 
per-colored chrysanthemums  stood  on 
a  clumsy  claw-footed  table,  violets 
made  a  dim  sweetness  on  the  low 
Cairene  stool  near  her  chair,  the  furni- 
ture had  been  skilfully  disarranged 
from  its  original  stiffness  of  position, 
and  some  downy  frilled  cushions,  and 
new  books  and  magazines,  gave  the 
finishing  touches  of  comfort. 

It  was  a  room  which  had  been  lived 
in,  where  men  and  women  had  talked 
and  laughed,  dreamed  and  worked— 
perhaps,  sometimes,  sorrowed  and 
wept. 

Paul  Heriot  loved  the  drawing-room 
at  Gable-Ends  for  its  own  sake,  for 
that  intangible  charm  which  such  old 
rooms  possess  for  sensitive  natures, 
but  chiefly  he  loved  it  as  a  harmonious 
background  for  Anne's  sweet  personal- 
ity. It  seemed  so  admirably  to  suit  her 
gentle  dignity,  her  low  voice,  her  re- 
fined tastes;  its  very  incongruities  were 
pleasing,  not  jarring. 

How  many  quiet  talks  he  and  she 
had  had  in  it,  by  winter  firelight,  amid 
summer  scents  and  sounds;  and  now, 
he  was  hoping  to  take  her  away,  to 
transplant  her  to  the  bareness  of  his 
bachelor  home.  But  if  she  would 
come,  if  the  gentle  friendliness  in  her 
kind  eyes  should  ever  brighten  into 
love,  if  indeed  she  could  give  him  a 
tithe  of  the  devotion  which  he  was 
ready  to  pour  out  at  her  feet,  then  she 
should  work  her  sweet  will  at  Rush- 
cote,  and  all  his  life  would  be  trans- 
formed. 

He  could  not  tell  if  she  loved  him— 
Anne  was  too  self-contained  and  self- 
respecting  to  wear  her  heart  upon  her 
sleeve;  but  he  dared  to  hope. 

The  opening  door  made  him  start  up. 
She  came  in  quickly,  quietly,  as  was 
her  wont. 


"I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing, but  I  was  writing  a  rather  impor- 
tant letter  for  my  aunt,  which  had  to 
go  by  the  afternoon  post.  It  is  finished 
now,  and  we  will  have  some  tea." 

"How  is  Mrs.  Lorraine?" 

"As  well  as  usual,  thank  you,  but  of 
course  that  is  not  saying  much.  Her 
patience  is  marvellous,  and  her  grati- 
tude for  the  tiniest  services  sometimes 
brings  a  lump  into  my  throat!" 

He  looked  at  her  keenly,  across  the 
ruddy  hearth,  whose  glow  the  gather- 
ing twilight  seemed  to  intensify. 

"You  are  tired,"  he  said,  almost 
abruptly. 

"I  think  not,"  she  replied  nervously, 
and  began  to  pour  out  the  tea  w^hich 
had  just  been  brought  in,  making  quite 
unnecessary  inquiries  about  cream  and 
sugar,  with  evident  intent  to  divert  his 
attention  from  herself. 

But  Paul  was  not  to  be  bafiled.  He 
crossed  over  to  the  tea-table,  and  draw- 
ing up  a  low  chair  near  her,  began  to 
stir  his  tea  absently. 

"Why  do  you  prevaricate?  It  is  so 
unlike  you.  You  are  tired,  and  you 
know  it.  I  believe  you  got  fagged  out 
yesterday— what  took  you  up  to 
town?" 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  in  Lon- 
don?" with  a  startled  inflection  in  her 
voice. 

"I  was  informed  of  the  fact  when  I 
called  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was 
much  disappointed,  as  I  had  not  seen 
you  for  nearly  a  fortnight." 

"What  a  good  memory  you  have!  I 
am  afraid  I  could  not  boast  such  ac- 
curacy as  to  dates."  Her  laugh  was  a 
little  forced,  and  a  pained  look  crossed 
his  face.  She  saw  it,  the  first  pained 
expression  she  had  ever  brought  to  the 
face  she  loved  so  well,  and  her  heart 
ached  at  her  own  success. 

"Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coQte:"  that  is  not  always  true— not 
when  the  way  to  be  trodden  lies  over 
a  loving  woman's  heart. 

Her  cup  rattled  a  little  as  she  set  it 
down  in  the  saucer,  but  her  voice 
was  quite  even  as  she  said,— 

"Have  you  been  hunting  this  week?" 

"No,"  a  little  shortly.    Then,  as  if 
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conscious  of  his  ungraciousness,  he 
added,  have  been  rather  busy  over 
that  article  which  you  encouraged  me 
to  write.  I  found  it  entailed  a  good 
deal  more  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  than  I  had  expected." 

"What  article?"  she  inquired,  in  a 
voice  which  sounded  horribly  insincere 
in  her  own  self-conscious  ears. 

He  started  up  angrily. 

"Upon  my  word,  Anne,  you  are  odd 
to-day— I  cannot  make  you  out  at  all! 
Why,  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
spoiling  paper,  and  courting  editors' 
snubs,  with  my  futile  scribbling,  if  you 
had  not  urged,  almost  commanded,  me 
to  try  and  write  out  some  of  my  expe- 
riences of  sport  in  India,  and  send  the 
result  to  Maga,  and  now  you  coolly  ask 
ichat  article?  It  is  hardly  kind  or  fair," 
and  striding  hastily  to  the  big  west 
window,  he  stood  looking  out  at  the 
fading  glories  of  the  cloud-barred  sun- 
set, with  angry  eyes  which  recked 
nothing  of  its  beauty.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  called  Anne  by  her 
Christian  name,  but  they  were  both  too 
much  agitated  to  notice  it.  She 
clasped  her  little  thin  hands  till  the 
knuckles  showed  white  beneath  the 
straining  skin,  but  she  sat  rigid,  silent. 
His  pain  was  nothing  to  Uers,  and  she 
was  but  hurting  him  a  little  now,  to 
save  him  from  future  agony. 

"Oh,  I  remember  now,  of  course- 
how  very  stupid  of  me  to  forget!  And 
so  you  find  it  troublesome  to  write?  I 
am  so  sorry.  Won't  you  have  another 
cup  of  tea?  I  don't  think  the  sunset  is 
worth  looking  at  now;  it  was  glorious 
when  I  was  in  my  aunt's  room.  I 
could  hardly  attend  to  my  writing  for 
watching  it.  But  now  it  has  almost 
faded,  so  do  come  and  amuse  me." 

He  pulled  himself  together,  already 
more  than  half  ashamed  of  his  out- 
burst, and  left  the  window.  Only  he 
did  not  seek  the  low  seat  near  Anne's 
tea-table,  but  sat  down  in  the  arm- 
chair opposite.  She  took  up  her  knit- 
ting, and  began  to  knit  rapidly,  seek- 
ing, by  the  mechanical  movement  of 
her  fingers,  the  poor  feminine  substi- 
tute for  that  mental  sedative  which 
men  find  in  tobacco. 


True  to  her  sex,  she  made  the  first 
attempt  to  break  the  oppressive  silence. 
Often  before  had  there  been  quiet,  rest- 
ful pauses  in  their  happy  talk,  but 
never  this  strained  and  conscious  still- 
ness. 

A  piece  of  charred  wood  fell  noisily 
on  to  the  tiled  hearth,  and  Garry,  the- 
old  Skye  terrier,  moaned  uneasily  in 
his  sleep. 

In  desperation  Anne  uttered  the  first 
triviality  which  occurred  to  her. 

"The  Wilsons  are  going  to  Florence 
this  spring,  I  believe,  and  want  to  let 
their  house  for  six  months," 

"So  I  heard,"  rather  stiffly;  "I  cannot 
imagine  any  one  being  foolish  enough 
to  take  a  place  like  The  Beeches  dur- 
ing that  half  of  the  year  when  there  is 
neither  hunting  nor  shooting.  The  Wil- 
sons must  be  very  optimistic,  if  they 
really  expect  to  get  it  off  their  hands!" 

"I  fancy  they  will  go  abroad  in  any 
case;  the  girls  have  never  been  out  of 
England,  and  their  mother,  quite 
rightly,  thinks  it  only  fair  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  enlarging  their  minds." 

"Not  before  it  was  needed— I  don't 
think  I  ever  met  a  duller  girl  than 
May  Wilson,  and  her  younger  sister 
is  almost  as  bad." 

"But  they  are  so  good-natured,"  sai(^ 
Anne  vaguely. 

Such  dreary  vapid  talk  between 
Paul  and  her!  It  could  not  go  on. 
Both  seemed  to  feel  it.  He  got  up,  and 
crossed  over  to  his  old  seat. 

"Put  down  your  knitting,"  he  said 
peremptorily,  and  the  look  in  his  dark 
eyes  belied  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

A  sudden  fear  seized  her.  It  was 
coming  now,  the  moment  which  she 
dreaded,  which  she  had  been  striving 
so  hard  to  ward  off;  it  would  be  upon 
her  immediately,  unless  she  proved 
herself  brave,  prompt,  cruel. 

Her  resolution  triumphed  over  her 
weakness,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his,  with  a  well-feigned  glance  of  un- 
kind surprise;  she  knew  only  too  well 
how  the  look  would  cut  him. 

He  reddened  in  the  dim  light,  and 
sat  awkwardly  watching  her  busy  fin^ 
gers. 

Bewilderment,  pain,  anger,  even  a 
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species  of  fear,  were  all  tugging  at  his 
heart,  and  confusing  his  brain;  was 
this  indeed  Anne  Savile,  his  gentle, 
courteous  Anne,  so  uniformly  sym- 
pathetic and  gracious,  and  in  whose 
grey  eyes  he  had  of  late  hoped  that  he 
saw  a  response  to  his  love. 

Must  he  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
it  was  merely  a  cold  reflection  of  his 
own  devotion,  that  there  was  no  real 
warmth  below  their  clear  surface. 
Twice  already  had  she  wounded  him 
by  word  and  look,  during  this  short 
half-hour,  and  he  felt  sore  and  ruffled. 

Paul  Heriot  had  that  hasty  temper 
and  easily  roused  pride  which  often 
accompany  much  manly  gentleness, 
and  in  the  first  access  of  hurt  feeling 
he  almost  resolved  to  rise  and  go,  to 
try  if  some  weeks  of  his  absence  might 
not  bring  Anne  to  a  kinder  frame  of 
mind.  But  his  love  for  her  was  very 
warm  and  eager,  and  he  resolved  to 
stay  a  while  longer,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  win  back  his  gentle  lady.  Perhaps 
the  fatigue  of  the  day  before  had  in 
truth  been  too  much  for  her;  it  was 
always  a  source  of  regret  to  him  to  no- 
tice that  Anne's  will  often  outstripped 
her  physical  strength,  and  probably 
this  strange  alteration  in  her  manner 
was  merely  the  result  of  overtaxed 
nerves.  So  he  resolutely  tried  to  be  his 
usual  cheery  self,  and  racked  his  brain 
to  think  of  interesting  topics,  but 
Anne  did  not  change:  perfectly  polite, 
but  obviously  bored,  she  took  her 
share  in  the  stilted  conversation,  while 
her  knitting-needles  clicked  and  glit- 
tered in  the  firelight,  and  her  heart  felt 
like  a  stone  in  her  breast.  It  ached  so 
maddeningly  that  she  feared  lest,  in 
truth,  the  pain  might  be  partly  physi- 
cal, and  the  latent  dread  of  possible  ill- 
ness in  Paul's  presence  still  further 
froze  her  lagging  thoughts.  He  must 
not,  should  not,  guess  her  secret— the 
wall  of  her  resolve  would  never  stand 
against  the  rushing  flood  of  his  love 
and  pity. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
spring?"  she  heard  herself  asking; 
"are  you  going  to  emulate  the  Wilsons, 
and  go  abroad  also?  You  once  men- 
tioned something  of  the  sort." 


"Ah!  you  remembered  that,  then?" 
he  exclaimed  eagerly.  It  was  good  to 
find  that  he  had  not  lost  all  interest  in 
her  eyes. 

"Yes;  why  not?  Effie  Alleyne  re- 
minded me  of  it  the  other  day,  when 
she  was  regretting  the  possibility  of 
your  not  being  at  their  annual  picnic 
to  the  Dene  Woods— you  know  they  al- 
ways celebrate  her  birthday  in  that 
way,  if  it  is  fine  weather." 

Her  words  fell  coldly  and  clearly;  no 
trace  of  personal  interest  lurked  in 
their  chilly  tones.  He  caught  his 
breath  in  what  was  more  a  sob  than  a 
sigh  and  stooped  to  pat  Garry,  who 
was  now  awake,  and  looking  up  at  his 
troubled  face  with  kind  doggy  eyes, 
the  color  of  the  sun-flecked  shallows  of 
the  Highland  river  whose  name  he  bore. 

Heriot  moistened  his  dry  lips  before 
he  spoke.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low,  cu- 
riously tense  voice,— 

''That  plan  was  made  months  ago;  I 
think  it  must  have  been  as  long  since 
as  last  August  that  I  first  spoke  of  it. 
Lately,  the  idea  of  going  away  has 
grown  very  vague." 

Anne  gave  an  imperceptible  start, 
and  her  cold,  nervous  fingers  dropped 
a  stitch. 

Weeks  afterwards  she  found  that 
unheeded  slip  grown  into  a  veritable 
"Jacob's  Ladder,"  and  she  smiled  bit- 
terly as  the  irony  of  the  connection 
struck  her;  if  she  took  sufficient  pains, 
she  could  pick  up  the  material  stitch, 
and  restore  order  again  to  her  work — 
but  what  pains  or  striving  would  bring 
back  her  happiness,  hopelessly  spoilt 
and  ruined  by  her  own  act,  that  winter 
afternoon.  And  yet,  even  then,  in  the 
dreary  calm  of  her  accomplished  sacri- 
fice, she  knew  that  she  would  not  have 
recalled  the  past,  even  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. 

"If  I  thought,"  went  on  Heriot,  and 
Anne  gazed  at  him  as  if  fascinated, 
unable  to  formulate  any  interruption, 
"that  my  going  or  staying  would  be  of 
the  very  least  interest  " 

His  speech  remained  forever  unfin- 
ished; the  sudden  opening  of  the  door 
let  in  a  flood  of  lamplight  and  a  slight 
girlish  figure. 
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"I've  exactly  ttoo  minutes  to  spare, 
dearest  Anne,"  exelainied  a  fresh 
young  voice,  and  a  fresh  young  cheek, 
cool  from  the  outer  air,  was  pressed 
against  Anne's  tired  face. 

"Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Paul?  I  didn't 
see  you  at  first  in  this  dim  light— how 
fond  you  are  of  keeping  blind-man's 
holiday,  Anne!  Oh,  do  give  me  some 
tea,  darling;  I  am  simply  famishing, 
and  there  are  some  of  those  dear  little 
cakes  I  like  so  much!" 

Effie  Alleyne  sat  down  on  the  rug  at 
Anne's  feet,  and  turned  up  a  rosy  face 
to  meet  her  smile. 

"I  think  you  are  always  hungry,  Ef- 
fie," said  the  elder  woman,  as  she 
handed  her  guest  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
placed  the  dish  of  little  cakes  at  her 
elbow.  How  young  and  fresh  the 
girl's  face  looked,  in  the  light  of  the 
tall  lamp  which  the  butler  had  just 
brought  into  the  room. 

"I  believe  I  am,"  said  Miss  Alleyne, 
with  her  frank  laugh,  "but  I  really 
have  some  excuse  to-day;  I  have  been 
frightfully  busy  all  morning,  and  ever 
since  lunch  mother  and  I  have  been 
paying  calls.  I  don't  think  I  know 
anything  more  exhausting." 

"To  one's  temper,"  said  Paul  Heriot, 
with  a  rather  rueful  smile.  He  had 
felt  desperately  annoyed  at  first  by  Ef- 
fie's  sudden  interruption,  but  he  could 
not  long  resist  the  charm  of  her  bright 
manner,  and  her  merry  laugh  seemed 
to  clear  the  overcharged  atmosphere. 
Besides,  perhaps  after  all  it  would  be 
wiser  to  defer  speaking  of  his  hopes 
to  Anne,  until  she  had  become  her  own 
serene  self  again. 

"Mother  dropped  me  at  the  lodge, 
and  is  to  call  for  me  there  at  a  quarter 
to  six;  I  promised  to  be  punctual,  so  as 
not  to  keep  the  precious  horses  wait- 
ing. She  owed  a  call  at  Mrs.  Cov- 
entry's, and  I  persuaded  her  that  she 
could  quite  well  pay  it  alone.  It 
seemed  such  ages  since  I  saw  you, 
dear,"  and  the  girl  laid  a  plump,  capa- 
ble-looking hand  on  Anne's  knee. 

"Last  Sunday,  was  it  not?"  looking 
down  at  Effie  affectionately. 

"I  suppose  it  was,  but  it  seems 
longer  somehow.   But  what  have  you 


been  doing,  you  dear  thing,  that  you 
look  so  tired?  Paul,  doesn't  Anne  look 
worn-out?"  Heriot  looked  doggedly  at 
his  boots,  as  he  replied,— 

"The  same  thought  struck  me,  but  I 
fancy  Miss  Savile  does  not  like  com- 
ments on  her  appearance." 

Anne  flushed,  and  Effie  looked  puz- 
zled. 

"Well,  at  all  events  /  shall  say  what 
I  think,  and  that  is  that  Anne  has  been 
overtiring  herself,  and  ought  to  be 
petted  and  cossetted  till  she  is  well 
again." 

"I  think  the  art  of  petting  is  one  you 
rather  excel  in,  Effie,"  said  Paul, 
"judging  from  my  recollection  of  how 
you  used  to  spoil  the  small  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  put  yourself  as  a  buf- 
fer between  them  and  righteous  retri- 
bution." 

"The  manor  would  get  on  badly  with- 
out Effie,  I  think,"  said  Anne  softly; 
"some  more  tea,  dear?" 

"Half  a  cup,  please— 'just  for  a 
drink,'  as  Bobby  and  Sue  are  so  fond 
of  saying.  Have  you  been  away  from 
home,  Paul?  Father  says  you  have  not 
been  hunting  latel3%  and  regretted  that 
you  should  miss  such  capital  runs." 

"Mr.  Heriot  has  been  occupied  with 
literary  woric,  Effie;  he  is  busy  over  an 
important  sporting  article." 

"Paul  turned  author!  Dear  me,  I 
shall  feel  quite  frightened  of  you.  Oh, 
Paul!  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,"  ex- 
claimed Effie  in  distress,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  his  quick  frown.  "I  am  really 
immensely  interested,  only  I  am  such 
an  ignoramus  that  I  can't  help  feeling 
a  little  in  awe  of  any  one  who  writes 

"Miss  Savile  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension," said  Heriot  coldly,  not  even 
glancing  towards  Anne  as  he  spoke. 
"I  foolishly  began  an  aimless  effusion 
regarding  some  of  my  Indian  experi- 
ences, and  still  more  foolishly  had  the 
fatuity  to  mention  the  fact  to  Miss  Sa- 
vile. But  I  have  not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  continuing  now." 

The  emphasis  on  the  last  word  spoke 
volumes  to  poor  Anne,  but  she  held  her 
peace,  as  Effie  said,  with  laughing  cen- 
sure,— 

"Oh  you  very  indiscreet  person!  I  be- 
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lieve  Paul  wanted  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  dark,  and  then  suddenly  to  sur- 
prise us  all  by  appearing  in  print!" 

Effie  never  doubted,  in  her  loyalty 
and  ignorance,  that  Paul's  contribu- 
tion would  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  most  obdurate  and  critical  editor. 

*'If  he  had  confided  in  me,"  she  added 
rather  reproachfully,  and  looking  full 
at  Paul  with  her  honest  brown  eyes, 
"I  should  have  been  as  secret  as  the 
gravel" 

"I  fancy  the  question  of  respecting  a 
confidence  depends  very  much  upon 
the  importance  one  attaches  to  it,  Eflle," 
said  Paul  Heriot,  and  he  rose  as  he 
spoke.  He  felt  that  he  must  go;  the 
warmth  of  the  w^ood-fire  and  the  scent 
of  violets  oppressed  him,— he  wanted 
to  be  outside  in  the  crisp  winter 
air. 

Anne  had  been  cold  and  indifferent 
and  bored,  and  he  had  tried  to  be  pa- 
tient; but  this  unkind,  almost  mean, 
violation  of  confidence  was  so  utterly 
unlike  the  act  of  the  woman  he  had 
known  and  loved,  that  he  felt  oddly 
out  of  place  in  the  familiar  drawing- 
room.  It  was  as  if  some  uncongenial 
stranger  wwe  clumsily  trying  to  enter- 
tain him  in  Anne  Savile's  absence. 

He  would  feel  better  outside,  walk- 
ing down  the  avenue  beside  his  little 
friend  Efiie,  with  the  grassy  borders 
crisping  in  the  frost,  and  the  low  moon 
just  swinging  into  sight  over  Rushcote 
Beacon. 

She  at  least  was  frank  and  true,  al- 
ways the  same  reliable,  sympathetic 
companion;  their  eyes  met  again  just 
then,  and  a  little  warmth  seemed  steal- 
ing back  to  his  chilled  heart. 

"I  must  be  going  now,  EtRe,  and  if 
you  don't  want  to  keep  Mrs.  Alleyne 
waiting,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  mov- 
ing too.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will 
walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  lodge." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Paul,  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  of  your  company!  There  is 
such  a  dark,  creepy  turn  in  the  drive, 
just  after  you  pass  the  old  oak,  that  I 
always  dislike  passing  through  alone," 
she  added  hastily,  trying  ingenuously 
to  account  for  the  gladness  in  her 
voice. 


Anne  rose  also,  and  fastened  the 
girl's  furs  carefully  under  the  round 
white  chin.  The  grey  eyes  and  the 
brown  met  and  rested  for  a  moment; 
and  the  man,  who  stood  just  outside 
the  yellow  circle  of  lamplight,  noted 
Avith  an  odd  reluctance  how  the  vivid 
coloring  and  youthful  curves  of  the 
younger  seemed  to  accentuate  the  pal- 
lor and  fragility  of  the  older  woman. 

He  felt  sure  that  Anne  was  ill,  but 
she  evidently  would  have  none  of  his 
sympathy. 

Well,  time  would  show  what  were 
her  real  feelings,  and  it  was  worse 
than  useless  to  linger  now. 

"Are  you  ready,  Eflie?"  he  said  al- 
most curtly.  She  kissed  Miss  Savile 
impulsively  on  either  cheek,  and 
caught  up  her  muff. 

Paul  held  out  his  hand  to  Anne.  She 
laid  her  ice-cold  one  in  his  for  a  sec- 
ond, then  let  it  drop  wearily  at  her 
side.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  as 
if  about  to  speak;  then  with  a  hasty 
"Good-bye,  Miss  Savile,"  he  joined  the 
now  impatient  Eflie,  and  the  next  min- 
ute the  ponderous  hall  door  slammed 
after  them. 

Anne  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment 
or  two,  a  tall,  slender  figure  in  the  si- 
lent room;  then  a  sudden  impulse 
drove  her  to  the  window  which  com- 
manded the  drive. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  two 
figures  crossing  a  wide  patch  of  moon- 
light, before  disappearing  into  the  black 
shadows  cast  by  a  belt  of  trees,  and 
something  hard  and  cold  seemed  to 
grip  her  heart  as  she  gazed. 

The  man  looked  so  tall  and  strong 
so  fitting  a  life-companion  for  the  girl 
who  walked  briskly  beside  him,  her 
warm  furs  and  winter  gown  appearing 
of  a  uniform  tint  in  the  blanching 
moonlight. 

Doubtless  the  charm  of  her  sweet 
reasonableness  and  happy  vitality  was 
already  at  work,  smoothing  away  the 
furrowed  irritation  caused  by  Anne's 
unkindness,  and  insensibly  renewing 
the  old  habit  of  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  friend  of  her  childhood 
and  youth. 

The  tree  shadows  suddenly  blotted 
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out  the  couple,  and  Anne  pulled  down 
the  blind  with  a  nervous  jerk. 

She  was  beginning  to  clearly  realize 
what  it  means  to  "toucher  le  fond  du 
fond  de  la  douleur." 


[TO  BE  CONCLUDED. 

F.  A. 


HOWDEN. 


From  The  Ninetet  nth  Century. 
THE  BUCK-JUMPING  OF  LABOR. 

Any  important  strike  suggests  a 
number  of  considerations  of  far  more 
general  and  far  deeper  interest  than 
belongs  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
men  engaged  in  it  gain,  or  deserve  to 
gain,  the  particular  points  they  are 
contending  for.  These  considerations 
are  forced  on  us  with  exceptional 
clearness  by  a  strike  like  that  which 
is  now  in  progress  amongst  the  engi- 
neers. For  the  strikers  are  here  the 
highest  aristocracy  of  labor;  they  are 
well  disciplined,  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal are  considerable,  and  they  pos- 
sess and  are  guided  by  the  best  intelli- 
gence which  the  laboring  classes, 
taken  as  a  whole,  can  boast.  They  ac- 
cordingly may  be  held  to  represent  the 
maximum  strength  which  the  laborers 
in  any  industry  have  been  thus  far 
able  to  acquire  as  a  corporate  body  op- 
posed to  those  who  employ  them.  The 
employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
banded  themselves  together  like  the 
laborers,  and  they  appear  before  us  as 
a  corporate  body  also;  the  result  being 
that  the  struggle  between  the  two  is 
reduced  practically  to  a  struggle 
between  the  two  individuals,  each 
of  whom  meets  the  other  as  the 
personification  of  different  powers. 
The  great  question,  therefore,  which 
we  are  unavoidably  led  to  ask  is, 
What  are  the  nature  and  basis  of  the 
powers  personified  by  each;  and,  in  es- 
pecial, how  far  are  those  which  are 
personified  by  the  corporate  laborer 
susceptible  of  further  increase— or,  in 
other  words,  what  would  they  be  were 
organization  and  combination  carried 
to  their  utmost  possible  limits,  and  the 


corporate  laborer  thus  endowed  with 
the  means  of  doing  everything  of 
which  he  is  conceivably  capable?  This 
question,  which  would  suggest  itself 
to  the  mind  in  any  case,  has  been  ex- 
plicitly forced  on  our  attention  by  the 
language  of  many  of  the  strike  leaders 
themselves,  who  proclaim  that  the 
raising  of  wages,  or  the  establishment 
of  an  eight  hours  working  day,  is 
merely  a  step  to  the  achievement,  on 
the  part  of  the  laborers,  of  the  entire 
control  of  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country,  and  the  ultimate  elimination 
of  the  employing  classes  altogether. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  ideas  of  this 
kind  commend  themselves  to  those 
who  have  tasted  the  pleasure  of  feel- 
ing their  own  capacity  to  paralyze  or 
injure  the  enterprises  on  which  the 
position  of  the  employing  classes  de- 
pends. Finding  out  that  they  can,  on 
this  occasion  and  that,  prevent  such 
and  such  employers  from  proceeding 
with  their  business  at  all,  they  not  un- 
naturally argue  that  by  a  little  more 
organization,  and  especially  by  joint 
action  with  the  laborers  of  other  coun- 
tries, they  will  be  able  to  have  all  the 
employers  altogether  at  their  mercy; 
nor  is  it  unnatural  that  they  should 
jump  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
whatever  they  may  be  able  to  prevent 
the  employers  from  doing  they  will,  if 
not  forcibly  prevented,  be  able  to  do 
themselves.  It  is  my  object  to  show 
that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  based 
on  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  situation;  and 
that,  let  the  organization  of  labor  be 
as  complete  and  universal  as  is  possi- 
ble, it  would  not  produce,  nor  would  it 
even  tend  to  produce,  the  kind  of  re- 
sult which  the  organizers  of  labor  an- 
ticipate. What  stands  between  these 
enthusiasts  and  the  end  they  so  much 
desire  is  not  any  incidental  difliculty 
in  uniting  the  forces  at  their  disposal, 
but  the  fact  that  these  forces  them- 
selves are  not  at  all  what  they  think 
them  to  be;  and  that  these,  even  if 
united  and  magnified  to  the  utmost 
extent  conceivable,  would  no  more  be 
equal  to  accomplishing  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them  than  would  all  the  com- 
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positors  of  the  world,  by  forming 
themselves  into  one  vast  trade  union, 
become  equal  to  composing  the  Gos- 
pels or  Shakespeare's  plaj^s. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  we  must 
realize  the  following  points.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  all  the  leaders  of  labor, 
whatever  form  their  immediate  de- 
mands may  take,  is  to  secure  for  the 
laborers  an  increased  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  in  those  countries  to 
Avhich  their  influence  reaches.  The 
leaders  of  labor  are,  moreover,  con- 
stantly declaring  that  as  this  share 
grows  larger  the  hours  of  labor  are  to 
be  less,  diminishing  from  eight  to 
seven,  to  six,  or  to  five.  We  need  not 
exaggerate  their  expectations  as  to 
this  point;  but  they  at  all  events  indi- 
cate an  assumption  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor  will,  hour  for  hour,  be 
not  less  than  it  is,  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,  be  considerably  and  pro- 
gressively greater.  It  is  therefore  ob- 
vious that  the  extreme  labor  party  of 
to-day  does  not  propose  to  dispense 
with  any  one  of  the  forces  which  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  wealth  at 
the  present  moment. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  let  us  con- 
i^ider,  in  a  general  way,  what  the 
main  forces  which  contribute  to  con- 
temporary production  are.  So  far  as 
liuman  agencies  are  concerned,  we 
shall  find  that  these  forces  are  two. 
One  is  labor,  and  the  other  is  the  abil- 
ity by  which  labor  is  directed.  Econ- 
omists have  hitherto  very  much  con- 
fused their  discussions  by  applying 
the  same  name— that  is  to  say,  labor- 
to  both.  In  a  short  volume  called  "La- 
bor and  the  Popular  Welfare"  I  have 
pointed  out  the  fatal  errors  that  have 
resulted  from  this  slovenly  procedure. 
It  is  a  source  of  error  in  the  first  place 
because  labor  has  thus  a  meaning  for 
the  economist  which  does  not  corre- 
spond with  its  meaning  in  political 
discussion.  For  the  economist  it  in- 
cludes mental  exertion  as  well  as  man- 
ual; in  political  discussion  it  includes 
manual  labor  only.  But,  what  is  still 
worse,  this  use  of  a  common  name  for 
two  things  which  economists  at  all 
events  recognize  as  being    not  quite 


identical  is  that  it  has  prevented  even 
economists  from  defining,  and  indeed 
from  clearly  seeing,  what  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two  is.  La- 
bor, as  the  word  is  understood  in  every 
practical  discussion  in  which  the 
claims  of  laborers  are  opposed  to  those 
of  other  classes,  is  a  species  of  exer- 
tion which,  as  made  by  each  individ- 
ual, is  confined  to  the  performance  of 
some  particular  task,  such  as  the 
wheeling  of  a  barrow,  the  laying  of  a 
brick,  the  filing  of  a  piece  of  metal,  or 
the  taking  tickets  at  the  turnstile  of  an 
exhibition.  Ability  is  a  form  of  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  individual  which 
is  capable  of  affecting  simultaneously 
the  labor  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
individuals,  and  thus  hastening  or  per- 
fecting the  accomplishment  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  tasks.  In  order  to 
make  clear  this  difference  between  the 
two,  I  will  quote  an  illustration  given 
by  me  in  the  volume  just  referred  to. 

Let  us  take  some  machine  whose  efii- 
ciency  is  in  proportion  to  the  niceness  with 
which  its  parts  are  finished.  The  skilled 
workman  whose  labor  finishes  such  parts 
contributes  by  doing  so  to  the  efficiency  of 
that  one  machine  only.  He  does  nothing 
to  hifltience  the  labor  of  any  other  work- 
man, or  to  facilitate  the  production  of  any 
other  machine  similar  to  it.  But  the  man 
who,  by  his  inventive  ability,  makes  the 
machine  simpler,  or  introduces  into  it  some 
new  principle,  so  that,  without  requiring 
so  much  or  such  skilled  labo:*  to  construct 
it.  it  will,  when  constructed,  be  twice  as 
efficient  as  before,  may  by  his  ability  affect 
individual  machines  without  number,  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  of 
many  millions  of  workmen. 

Such,  then,  being  the  nature  of  the 
two  human  agencies  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  wealth,  let 
us  consider  next  a  truth  which  can  be 
rendered  equally  evident,  it  is  this. 
All  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
productivity  of  human  exertion,  be- 
yond the  very  slight  progress  made  by 
primitive  and  uncivilized  communities, 
has  been  made  and  is  maintained  by 
ability,  not  by  labor.  The  utmost  goal 
or  height  which  can  be  reached  by  la- 
bor is  a  certain  development  of  dex- 
terity or  manual  skill.   Now,  so  far  as 
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skill  is  eonceriicd,  liiiniaii  beings  had 
reached  a  poiut  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  the  art  of  gem-engraving  will 
testify,  which  has  never  since  been 
passed;  and  indeed,  with  regard  to 
many  manual  arts,  we  may  say  the 
same  of  the  prehistoric  lake-dwellers. 
They  were  capable  of  doing  work  with 
their  hands  which  could  not  for  nice- 
ness  and  accuracy  be  surpassed  by  any 
mechanic  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to-day.  The  sole  productive  agency 
which  has  brought  about  historical 
progress  has  been  ability,  or  those  di- 
verse faculties  by  which  man's  sta- 
tionary skill  is  made  to  apply  itself  in 
a  number  of  progressive  ways.  But 
progress  does  not  depend  on  progres- 
sive invention  only.  It  depends  also 
on  that  species  of  ability  which  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  organizing  and 
constantly  reorganizing  bodies  and  de- 
tachments of  laborers,  so  that  their 
increasingly  various  tasks  shall,  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  the  utmost 
economy  of  effort,  conduce  to  some  sin- 
gle end.  Even  the  more  thoughtful 
amongst  the  Socialists  have  lately 
been  constrained  to  admit  that  in  any 
advanced  civilization  the  productivity 
of  labor  depends  on  the  business  abil- 
ity by  which  the  laborers  are  managed. 
In  other  words,  every  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  economic  exertion  is 
caused  and  maintained  only  by  men  of 
ability  imposing  their  orders  on  the  la- 
borers, or  by  the  laborers  submitting 
themselves  to  the  orders  of  the  men  of 
ability. 

Accordingly,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  labor  leaders 
involves  not  only  the  maintenance  but 
the  increase  of  man's  present  powers 
of  production— for  otherwise  wages 
per  hour  would  fall  or  could  never  rise 
—labor  must  continue  to  submit  itself 
to  the  orders  of  ability  as  heretofore. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  labor, 
as  lahor,  is  quite  incapable  by  itself  of 
producing  that  wealth  on  the  contin- 
ued production  of  which  the  whole 
hopes  of  the  labor  party  depend;  and 
thus  to  suppose  that  trade  unionism, 
as  representing  labor,  will  ever  obtain, 
or  can  even  tend  to  obtain,  the  com- 


plelo  control  of  industry  is  to  suppose 
what  is  not  only  improbable,  but  im- 
l)ossible  and  self-contradictory. 

The  only  thinkable  meaning  which 
can  l)e  attached  to  the  hope  or  the  pre- 
diction that  the  forces  represented  by 
trade  unionism  can  ever,  except  at  the 
expense  of  destroying  industry  alto- 
gether, drive  the  present  employing 
and  directing  classes  from  their  posi- 
tion is  a  meaning  totally  different  from 
that  which  the  language  of  the  labor 
leaders  expresses,  and  on  which  their 
claims  on  behalf  of  labor  avowedly 
and  ostentatiously  depend.  This 
meaning  must  be  that  the  forces  repre- 
sented by  trade  unionism  are  emphati- 
cally not  what  they  are  at  present  de- 
clared to  be— namely,  the  forces  of 
labor,  or,  in  other  words,  those  produc- 
tive powers  which  belong  to,  and  are 
exerted  by,  the  laboring  classes  gen- 
erally, as  opposed  to  the  productive 
powers  which  belong  to,  and  are  ex- 
erted by,  such  men  as  the  director  of 
industry,  the  pioneer  of  commerce,  or 
the  inventor;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  being  opposed  to  these  last, 
they  include  them.  Let  us  see  what 
this  comes  to,  put  into  more  concrete 
terms.  It  comes  to  one  of  two  things: 
either  to  a  statement  that  the  em- 
ployees in  any  industry— let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building industries  in  this  country— are 
all  of  them  able  not  only  to  perform 
their  present  manual  tasks,  but  to  di- 
rect and  organize  the  work  of  an  en- 
tire establishment,  to  design  gigantic 
ships  as  well  as  to  rivet  their  plates, 
to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  pairs  of  hands,  and  to  perform  the 
most  complicated  mental  tasks  as  well 
as  the  simplest  physical  ones;  or  else  it 
comes  to  a  statement  that  in  every 
shipbuilding  yard  some  of  the  em- 
ployees, though  not  all,  are  capable  of 
fulfilling  these  more  difficult  functions 
as  well  as  the  men  who  at  present  con- 
trol the  business,  and  the  men  of  sci- 
ence and  the  inventors  who  are  in 
practical  partnership  with  them. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  statements 
would  be  obviously  false  and  absurd. 
It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  even 
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Socialists  are  now  coming  to  recognize 
that  ability  is  a  factor  which  is  as  es- 
sential to  production  as  labor  is.  It 
may  now  be  mentioned,  further,  that 
these  same  Socialists  are  coming  to 
recognize  also  that,  whilst  the  faculty 
of  labor  is  universal,  the  various  fac- 
ulties which  make  up  business  ability 
are  in  their  higher  forms  as  excep- 
tional as  they  are  important.  "Busi- 
ness ability,''  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  ad- 
mits, is  a  greater  ''monopoly"  than 
even  land  or  capital.  Thus,  even  if  the 
classes  which  are  represented  by  trade 
unions  really  do  possess  amongst  their 
ranks  as  much  business  ability  as  at 
present  exists  outside  them,  this  merely 
means  that,  whilst  the  trade  unionists 
as  a  body  represent  labor,  they  contain 
amongst  their  number  a  minority  who, 
as  soon  as  the  occasion  offers,  will 
leave  the  ranks  of  labor  and  come  to 
represent  something  else— that  is  to 
say,  not  labor,  but  the  faculties  by 
which  labor  is  directed.  If,  then, 
trade  unionism,  as  it  is  at  present, 
Mwe  ever  to  render  the  position  of  the 
employing  classes  intolerable,  and 
finally  to  succeed  in  crushing  them  out 
of  existence,  it  could  only  continue  the 
production  on  which  the  hopes  of  the 
unionists  depend  by  practically  undo- 
ing the  very  work  it  had  just  accom- 
plished, and  calling  on  new  masters  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  Accordingly, 
when  our  labor  leaders  say  that  labor, 
by  means  of  unionism,  will  ultimately 
acquire  the  complete  control  of  indus- 
try, they  can  mean  only  that  amongst 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  at  present 
working  as  laborers,  and  who  are  or 
may  become  unionists,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  who  are  men  of 
ability  in  disguise;  who  will  fling, 
when  the  time  arrives,  the  disguise  of 
labor  away,  and,  possessing  as  they 
do  all  the  talent  of  the  existing  em- 
ployers, will  step  in  and  triumphantly 
take  their  place. 

Certain  Socialistic  writers,  who  have 
dimly  perceived  this  truth,  have  en- 
deavored to  minimize  its  anti-Socialis- 
tic significance  by  maintaining  that, 
though  the  average  laborers  would  be 
governed  by  their  intellectual  superi- 


ors, their  superiors  would  be  elected 
and  also  removable  by  themselves,  so 
that  no  order  would  be  obeyed,  and 
no  innovation  tolerated,  unless  they 
were  fully  understood  and  sanctioned 
by  the  average  laborers  collectively. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
fantastic  than  this  argument.  The  en- 
tire history  of  industrial  progress  has 
been  a  history  of  inventions  the  very 
nature  of  which  was  unintelligible  to 
the  average  mind,  until  average  labor 
had  blindly  assisted  in  testing  and 
realizing  them;  whilst  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them  were  received  with  de- 
rision, or  encountered  the  fiercest  an- 
tagonism. It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  if  no  great  steamship  could 
be  built  until  all  those  laborers  em- 
ployed on  it  could  approve  on  reason- 
able grounds  of  the  tasks  they  were 
ordered  to  execute,  no  great  steamship 
would  ever  be  built  again.  As  to  the 
general  conditions  of  their  labor,  the 
hours,  and  the  rates  of  wages,  the  av- 
erage laborers,  under  the  circumstances 
now  in  question,  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  impose  their  wishes  on  their 
superiors  as  under  existing  circum- 
stances they  can  impose  them  on  their 
employers;  but  to  do  this  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  exerting  any  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  their  various 
technical  tasks.  Supposing,  for  in- 
stance, that  some  genius  in  the  future 
should  invent  a  successful  flying  ma- 
chine, the  fact  that  the  laborers  em- 
ployed to  make  its  various  parts 
should  refuse  to  make  them  if  they 
were  required  to  work  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  on  them,  or  unless 
they  were  provided  with  stuffed  arm- 
chairs in  the  w^orkshop,  would  not  in- 
dicate on  their  part  any  capacity  what- 
ever to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  what 
the  shapes  of  the  parts  should  be,  the 
materials  of  which  they  should  be 
made,  or  the  mechanism  of  the  ma- 
chine generally.  The  upshot,  there- 
fore, of  the  whole  matter  is  this— that 
whatever  power  labor  as  a  productive 
agent  may  possess,  it  can  never,  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  destroying  that 
power  or  diminishing  it,  shake  itself 
free  of  the  autocratic  government  of 
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ability,  whether  the  possessors  of  abil- 
itj'^  are  the  existing  employing  classes 
or  a  new  minority  of  able  men  detach- 
ing itself  from  the  mass  of  laborers. 

The  great  error  which  those  persons 
commit  who  imagine  that  the  forces 
represented  by  trade  unionism  can 
ever,  in  any  true  sense,  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  industry,  depends  on  their  con- 
founding what  the  laborers  do  as  la- 
borers with  what  they  can  do  as  ordi- 
nary human  beings.  Trade  unionism 
undoubtedly  does  endow  them  with 
powers  which  they  would  not  possess 
otherwise;  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
an  extension  of  trade  unionism,  which 
is  possible  even  if  not  probable,  may 
some  day  enlarge  these  powers  to  their 
utmost  theoretical  limit.  But  the  pow- 
ers thus  enlarged  could  not  be  indus- 
trial powers.  They  would  not  be  pow- 
ers on  which  the  production  of  wealth 
depended,  or  which  could  provide  a 
man  who  possessed  them  with  suste- 
nance for  a  single  day.  The  great 
weapon— the  great  fighting  implement 
—of  the  trade  union  is  the  strike;  but 
strikes,  though  peculiar  hitherto  to  the 
laboring  classes,  have  no  more  to  do 
with  labor  as  a  productive  force  than 
the  discipline,  the  training,  and  the 
manoeuvring  of  a  corps  of  volunteers 
who  are  lawyers  have  to  do  with  the 
niceties  of  company  or  patent  law. 
This  fact,  though  plain  enough  when 
we  once  reflect  on  it,  is  generally 
overlooked  both  by  those  who  desire 
the  triumph  of  trade  unionism  and  by 
those  who  dread  it;  and  thus  the  hopes 
of  the  one  class  and  the  fears  of  the 
other  rest  to  an  equal  extent  on  a 
wholly  unreal  basis.  It  is  therefore  a 
fact  on  which  it  is  particularly  desira- 
ble to  insist,  and  which  requires  to  be 
explained  at  greater  length  and  with 
more  emphasis  than  its  simple  charac- 
ter would  otherwise  demand  or  war- 
rant. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  those  powers  with 
which  trade  unionism  has  endowed  the 
laboring  classes.  The  foundation  of 
those  powers  has  been  indicated  in  an 
observation  which  has  been  made  al- 
ready—that  trade   unionism,    for  all 


purposes  of  industrial  dispute,  tends  to 
form  masses  of  laborers  into  one  sin- 
gle laborer,  so  that  the  employers,  if 
they  quarrel  with  liim  or  refuse  to  con- 
cede Ms  terms,  shall  be  unable  to  find 
any  one  who  can  take  his  place.  If 
we  care  to  do  so,  we  may  imagine  the 
combination  of  laborers  extending  it- 
self over  the  whole  world,  and  embrac- 
ing all  employments;  but  the  maximum 
power  which  labor  could  acquire  in 
this  way  would  be  probably  reached 
by  combinations  less  extensive  than 
this — by  international  union  amongst 
the  laborers  in  each  industry,  or 
amongst  such  of  them  as  might,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  possibly,  if 
not  united,  induced  to  undersell  each 
other.  The  engineers,  for  example, 
would  acquire  the  greatest  power 
which  the  methods  of  unionism  could 
conceivably,  under  any  circumstances, 
secure  for  them,  if  all  the  mechanics 
in  Europe  and  America,  as  Avell  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  were  so  bound 
together  into  a  single  body  that  the 
terms  demanded  by  its  members  in  one 
country  or  locality  should  be  enforced 
by  the  refusal  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers to  work  in  that  country  or  local- 
ity on  any  terms  less  favorable.  But 
these  conditions  can  be  described  in 
a  simpler  way  still,  for  the  essence  of 
the  situation  they  would  bring  about  is 
this:  they  would  confer  on  the  laborers 
who  were  in  the  service  of  each  em- 
ployer a  monopoly  of  the  entire  labor 
force  which  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  employ;  this  monopoly  would  be  the 
source  of  all  their  strength.  The  la- 
borers, therefore,  employed  by  any  one 
firm  or  master,  if  only  they  are  secure 
from  competition  on  the  part  of  any 
other  laborers,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
they  are  completely  united  amongst 
themselves,  so  as  to  form  practically 
one  single  laborer  instead  of  many, 
will  afford  us  as  complete  a  represen- 
tation of  labor  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination as  any  number  of  such  cor- 
porate laborers  combined  into  a  yet 
larger  unit.  We  must,  however,  in 
order  to  bring  our  supposition  into  ac- 
cordance with  contemporary  facts, 
recollect  that  the  employers  are  as  ca- 
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pal)le  of  combination  as  their  men;  and 
if  we  attribute  to  the  laborers  in  the 
service  of  any  one  employer  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  labor  which  he  could  by 
any  possibility  employ,  we  must  sim- 
ilarly attribute  to  this  employer  a 
monopoly  of  those  abilities  by  which 
i:ie  strength  and  skill  of  the  laborer 
can  be  directed  to  any  advantage. 

The  situation,  therefore,  which  trade 
unionism,  if  developed  to  the  utmost 
point  conceivable,  would  bring  about 
may  be  represented  in  the  following 
manner.  We  may  figure  each  indus- 
try in  any  country  as  being  in  the 
hands  of  two  individuals,  and  two 
only,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  be- 
ing transferred  to  any  others.  One  of 
these  individuals — namely,  the  cor- 
porate laborer — we  must  figure  as  a 
giant  who  is  so  strong  and  dexterous 
that  he  can  do  almost  anything  if  he 
is  shown  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and 
when  to  do  it,  but  if  left  to  himself 
would  be  in  a  state  of  blank  bewilder- 
ment, not  knowing  on  what  to  expend 
his  strength,  or  to  what  precise  pur- 
poses to  apply  his  skill,  and,  indeed, 
hardly  able  to  keep  his  huge  body 
alive.  The  second  individual— namely, 
the  employer — we  must  figure,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  small  man  who  sits  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  first,  and  con- 
stantly directs  his  movements  to  such 
good  purpose  that  a  mass  of  wealth  is 
produced  which  not  only  renders  the 
small  man  extremely  opulent,  but  also 
provides  the  giant  with  an  abundant 
and  improving  diet  quite  unobtainable 
by  his  own  unaided  exertions.  And 
now  let  us  suppose  that  the  giant, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  suspects  the  little 
man  of  taking  too  much  of  this  wealth 
for  himself,  or  that  he  is  indisposed  to 
work  so  long  as  the  little  man  makes 
him,  or  is  dissatisfied  with  any  of  the 
conditions  which  the  little  man  im- 
poses on  him.  How  can  the  giant — 
this  Briareus,  this  army  of  laborers  in 
one— secure  the  additional  portion 
which  he  has  come  to  tell  himself  is 
his  due,  or  the  diminution  of  his  hours 
of  labor  or  any  other  concession  he 
may  desire?  It  is  nothing  to  the  point 
to  say  that  he  will  do  so  by  combina- 


tion, for  he  is  combination;  he  is  com- 
bination in  its  most  perfect  form.  The 
sole  question  is,  What  will  combina- 
tion enable  him  to  do? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
clearer  and  more  self-evident  if  we 
alter  our  figure  somewhat,  and  if,  with- 
out intending  any  insult  to  labor— 
which  would  in  the  strict  as  well  as 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  be 
an  impertinence— we  represent  cor- 
porate labor  not  as  a  giant,  but  as  an 
animal— let  us  say  a  horse  or  donkey— 
which  the  little  man  drives  or  rides, 
and  which,  by  submitting  to  the  little 
man's  mastership,  is  fed  and  housed  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  unattainable 
by  it  if  it  ran  wild.  Now,  if  such  an 
animal  wished  for  more  food  and  for 
less  work,  and  were  conscious  that 
both  its  food  and  work  were  regulated 
by  the  man  who  rode  or  drove  it,  what 
could  it  do  to  secure  for  itself  the  food 
or  leisure  desired  by  it?  The  only 
courses  of  conduct  that  would  be  open 
to  it  are  quite  obvious.  It  could  do, 
and  it  could  do  only,  what  would  be 
done  by  any  other  animal.  It  might 
become  restive,  it  might  jib  or  shy,  or 
it  might  stand  stock-still.  If  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  driven,  it  might  lie  down 
in  the  shafts;  or  if  we  suppose 
it  to  be  ridden,  it  might  endeavor 
to  throw  its  rider.  Its  utmost  power 
would  be  in  the  achievement  of  the  art 
of  buck-jumping,  by  which  the  rider 
would  be  thrown  from  its  back  and 
most  probably  crippled.  The  more 
carefully  we  consider  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable power  which  the  laborers,  as 
opposed  to  the  employers,  can  achieve 
in  the  domain  of  industry,  the  more 
clearly  shall  we  see  that  these  powers 
are  strictly  analogous  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  a  horse  or  donkey  of  thwart- 
ing, of  inconveniencing,  of  throwing, 
or  of  injuring  its  rider  or  its  driver. 
They  are  purely  obstructive  powers; 
they  are  essentially  non-productive; 
they  are  no  more  able  to  provide  even 
a  portion  of  that  wealth  an  increased 
share  of  which  they  are  put  into  oper- 
ation to  secure  than  a  horse  which  in- 
dulges in  buck-jumping  when  it  is  not 
conciliated  with  sugar  is  able  to  man- 
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iifacture  a  sugar-loaf  by  the  perform- 
ance of  this  trick;  or  than  a  costermon- 
ger's  donlvcy  which  lies  clown  in  a  ford, 
because  it  is  not  allowed  a  bite  at  the 
cabbages  in  the  cart  behind  it,  is  able 
to  fulfil  by  doing  so  the  functions  of  a 
market  gardener. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  obstruc- 
tive powers  like  these  are  capable  of 
securing  for  their  possessors  some  of 
the  concessions  they  desire,  just  as  a 
horse  which  indulges  in  buck- jumping 
w^hen  ill-used  or  over-ridden  will  by 
this  means  secure  for  itself  more  con- 
siderate treatment.  Let  us,  then,  ask. 
What  are  the  limits  to  the  concessions 
which  the  corporate  animal  labor  can 
Avring  from  its  rider  or  driver  by  turn- 
ing restive,  by  lying  dow^n,  or  by  buck- 
jumping?  The  answer  cannot  be  given 
in  any  exact  form,  but  it  is  easy  to 
name  the  facts  on  which  the  limits  de- 
pend. If  the  corporate  animal  labor 
could  produce  ali  it  wanted  without 
aid  from  its  rider,  and  if  its  rider,  so 
far  as  it  was  concerned,  played  no 
other  part  than  that  of  preventing  it 
from  seizing  on  the  coveted  produce, 
it  could  by  throwing  its  rider  and  pre- 
venting him  from  re-mounting  gain 
everything  that  there  could  possibly  be 
to  gain.  But  since  the  coveted  produce 
would  be  unattainable  without  the 
rider's  help,  the  animal  would,  by  get- 
ting rid  of  him  altogether,  be  worse  off 
than  it  would  be  by  tamely  submitting 
to  his  discipline.  The  full  exertion  of 
its  strength,  therefore,  would  defeat 
its  own  ends.  The  animal  must  make 
to  the  rider  concessions  equivalent  to 
those  which  it  demands  for  itself,  and, 
whilst  exacting  considerate  treatment 
in  return  for  submission,  it  must  make 
such  submission  in  return  for  consid- 
erate treatment  as  will  enable  the  rider 
to  guide  it  and  render  the  saddle  tol- 
erable to  him.  Within  the  limits  thus 
indicated  labor  may  conceivably  do 
much  to  improve  its  own  position. 
How  much  it  can  do  will  depend  on  its 
own  common  sense;  and  the  demands 
which,  within  these  limits,  it  makes 
from  time  to  time  must  each  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits.  It  is  perfectly 
Mithin  its  rights,  from  every  point  of 


view,  in  using  those  obstructive  low- 
ers which  as  a  corporate  animal  it  pos- 
sesses. All  I  desire  to  point  out  here 
is  that  these  powers  are  obstructive 
only.  They  have  no  tendency  what- 
ever to  develop  into  a  substitute  for 
the  powers  of  the  rider  or  driver 
against  whom  they  are  directed.  In 
other  words,  trade  unionism,  though  it 
may  secure  many  industrial  reforms, 
has  no  tendency  to  bring  about  any  in- 
dustrial revolution,  unless  it  be  a  rev- 
olution by  which  all  civilized  industry 
would  be  ruined,  and  which  would  im- 
poverish the  employed  even  more  hope- 
lessly than  the  employers. 

The  only  practical  danger  with 
w^hich  the  development  of  trade  unions 
threatens  the  community  lies  not  in 
the  possibility  of  their  obtaining  the 
control  of  industry,  but  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  attempting  to  do  so.  It 
lies  in  the  danger  of  labor  mistaking 
the  nature  of  the  power  which  it  ac- 
quires by  combination,  and  imagining 
that,  because  it  can  obstruct  and  dis- 
locate production,  it  can  direct  produc- 
tion; for  as  much  harm  can  be  done  by 
attempting  what  is  impossible  as  by 
achieving  what  is  disastrous.  As  has 
been  said  already,  if  the  trade  unions 
of  to-day  could  gather  into  their  ranks 
all  the  laborers  of  the  civilized  world, 
could  ruin  the  existing  employers  and 
drive  them  from  their  present  posi- 
tions, labor  thus  incorporated  could 
continue  the  business  of  production 
only  by  submitting  itself  to  a  new  set 
of  masters  as  able  and  as  enterprising 
as  the  old;  and  even  if  such  men  were 
to  be  found  amongst  those  who  are  at 
present  laborers  or  representatives  of 
labor,  they  would  cease  to  be  either 
the  moment  they  became  masters. 

This  is  shown  plainly  enough  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  great- 
est employers  of  the  modern  world 
have  begun  as  laborers,  and  very  likely 
as  trade  unionists;  and  no  doubt  not 
a  few  of  the  employers  of  the  immedi- 
ate future  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  trade  unionists  now;  but 
they  will  only  become  employers  by 
showing  themselves  to  be  possessed  of 
powers  entirely  different   from  those 
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which  they  represent  as  trade  union- 
ists, and  they  will  cease  to  represent 
the  latter  when  they  begin  to  exercise 
the  former.  Many  enthusiasts  are 
blinded  to  this  truth  by  a  fact  which 
really  affords  an  interesting  proof  of 
it.  The  class  of  men  who  are  com- 
monly called  labor  leaders,  and  who 
are  foremost  in  the  attempt  to  domi- 
nate and  dictate  to  the  employers— the 
organizers  and  managers  of  trade 
unions,  the  instigators  of  strikes,  and 
so  forth— are  many  of  them  men  of  re- 
markable energy,  will-power,  and  re- 
source of  a  certain  kind;  and  seeing 
that  they,  in  spite  of  their  exceptional 
faculties,  come  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions not  of  the  employers  but  the  la- 
borers, their  admirers  imagine  that  in 
these  men  we  have  a  class  who  will 
be  able  to  direct  industry  as  efficiently 
as  the  employers  do  now,  but  will, 
though  separated  from  the  laborers  by 
their  functions,  remain  united  with 
them  by  their  sympathies  and  their  in- 
terests. Now,  it  is  of  course  not  im- 
possible that  there  may  here  and  there 
be  a  man  of  ability  who,  though  sep- 
arated from  the  mass  of  laborers  by 
his  exceptional  productive  powers,  is 
yet  willing,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  laborers  are  concerned,  to  take 
sides  with  them  against  himself  in  his 
capacity  of  their  employer  or  director; 
but  such  men  are  at  present  certainly 
not  common,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  powers  evinced  by  our  so-called 
labor  leaders  to  indicate  that  they  will 
become  more  common  in  the  future. 
On  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  the  la- 
bor leaders,  the  more  carefully  we  con- 
sider them,  will  be  found  to  point  to  a 
precisely  opposite  conclusion. 

I  have  no  wish  to  indulge  in  any  irri- 
tating personalities.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  general  statement; 
though,  indeed,  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say  no  taunt  or  insult  is  intended,  but 
merely  a  statement  of  a  broad  and  re- 
markable fact.  Considerable  as  the 
powers  may  be  which  many  of  the 
labor  leaders  may  have  possessed  or 
may  possess  at  this  moment,  they  have 
not  been  powers  by  which  the  effi- 
ciency  of   civilized  industry  is  either 


advanced  or  maintained.  Some  of 
these  men  doubtless  have  been  and  are 
skilful  manual  laborers;  but  not  one 
of  them  has  belonged  to  that  class  of 
master-minds  who,  by  invention,  en- 
terprise, or  industrial  generalship,  ren- 
der labor,  whilst  stationary  as  meas- 
ured by  its  amount  and  quality, 
more  and  more  efficient  as  measured 
by  the  result  produced.  So  far  as 
the  labor  leaders  have  influenced  pro- 
duction at  all,  they  have  influenced  it 
by  resisting  improved  industrial  meth- 
ods, not  by  devising  or  introducing 
them.  In  other  words,  they  have  or- 
ganized productive  laborers,  but  they 
have  never  shown  themselves  capable 
of  organizing  productive  labor;  and  the 
object  with  which  they  have  organi'^;ed 
the  laborers  has  been  not  only  not  pro- 
duction, it  has  been  the  stoppage  of 
production.  It  has  been  not  to  help 
the  laborers  to  produce  more,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  producing  any- 
thing. The  exceptional  faculties,  there- 
fore, shown  by  the  so-called  labor  lead- 
ers—if we  still  may  use  the  common 
but  inaccurate  term — instead  of  indi- 
cating that  the  contemporary  labor 
movement  comprises  any  of  those 
forces  necessary  for  controlling  indus- 
try, and  for  increasing  or  even  main- 
taining our  present  power  of  wealth 
production,  in  an  exceedingly  striking 
manner  prove  the  precise  contrary; 
and  the  proof  will  become  the  more 
conclusive  the  more  carefully  we  ex- 
amine it. 

The  marked  deficiency  in  the  labor 
leader  of  any  of  those  faculties  which 
make  industry  more  and  more  produc- 
tive, and  to  which  the  material  prog- 
ress of  the  whole  world  has  been  due, 
might  be  set  down  as  an  accident  from 
Avhich  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn, 
if  it  were  not  a  fact  of  which  there  are 
two  natural  explanations.  One  is,  that 
the  task  which  the  labor  leaders  have 
accomplished  successfully  is  incalcu- 
lably easier  than  the  task  for  which 
they  have  shown  no  aptitude.  To  or- 
ganize obstruction,  which  they  contin- 
ually do,  is  a  very  simple  thing;  to  or- 
ganize production,  which  they  have 
never  done,  is  a  very  difficult  thing; 
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and  the  power  to  do  the  one  is  in  eon- 
se<inence  common,  whereas  the  power 
to  do  the  other  is,  by  comparison,  very 
rare.  A  hundred  thousand  men  could 
orj^anize  the  blowing?  up  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  for  every  one  man  who  could 
superintend  the  buildin.si-  of  it.  The 
other  explanation  is  that  if  the  labor 
leaders  did,  as  a  fact,  possess  the  fac- 
ulties necessary  for  successfully  or- 
ganizing production,  they  would  be 
organizing  it  and  malting  their  for- 
tunes by  it,  and  would  not  be  organiz- 
ing obstruction.  It  may  be  argued 
that  to  say  this  implies  a  cynical  view 
of  human  nature.  It  is  quite  unimpor- 
tant whether  the  view  is  cynical  or  not. 
It  is  at  all  events  a  true  view.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  need  be 
nothing  cynical  about  it.  If  any  of 
the  labor  leaders  were  capable  of  or- 
ganizing production,  we  may  assume 
that  they  would  be  making  fortunes, 
if  not  for  themselves,  at  all  events  for 
the  benefit  of  "the  cause."  For  in- 
stance, if  the  amalgamated  engineers 
possessed  amongst  their  ranks  any 
men  of  commanding  industrial  genius, 
they  would  invest  their  funds  by  sup- 
plying these  men  with  capital,  so  that 
they  might  start  a  business  the  profits 
of  which  would  go  to  the  union.  In 
reality  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  invest  their  300,000?.  in  ordinary 
securities,  like  any  other  investor,  and 
wisely  abstain  from  attempting  to  ex- 
ercise any  control  over  the  various  en- 
terprises from  which  the  interest  on 
their  capital  is  derived,  and  on  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  which  the  safety 
of  their  principal  depends.  This  is  a 
proof,  if  any  proof  were  wanted,  that 
combination  has  done  nothing  to  en- 
able them  to  employ  themselves  or  to 
retain  among  their  ranks  anybody  ca- 
pable of  employing  them. 

Would  space  permit  of  it,  I  might 
emphasize  this  point  further  by  show- 
ing how  confused  and  childish,  so  far 
as  all  general  economic  questions  are 
concerned,  the  reasoning  of  the  leaders 
in  the  engineers'  strike  has  been.  But 
I  refrain  from  doing  so  for  reasons 
other  than  those  of  space.  The  obser- 
vations which  I   have   made   in  this 
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short  paper,  though  suggested  by  the 
engineers'  strike,  have  no  exclusive 
reference  to  it.  They  refer  to  strikes 
generally,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  demands 
of  the  engineers  on  the  present  occn- 
sion  be  right  or  wrong.  My  only  aim 
has  been  to  point  out  that  the  growing 
power  which  labor  is  said  to  be  .ac- 
quiring is  of  quite  a  different  natui-e 
from  what  is  popularly  supposed,  and 
very  much  more  limited— that  it  is 
merely,  as  I  have  said,  a  power  like 
that  of  an  animal,  who  requires  a  rider 
to  guide  it,  of  kicking  the  rider  off;  and 
that  it  can  employ  even  this  power  to 
a  limited  extent  only  unless  it  is  pre- 
pared to  injure  itself  even  more  seri- 
ously than  him. 

AY.  H.  Mallock. 


From  The  Fortniglitly  Review. 
MAUEICP:  MAETERLINCK. I 

Maeterlinck  as  yet  has  hardly  been 
taken  in  England  with  the  seriousness 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  "Flemish 
Shakespeare"  has  been  the  object  of 
many  an  uuAvorthy  insular  gibe  from 
those  who  would  see  a  national  insult  in 
the  mere  naming  of  any  foreign  w^riter, 
however  eminent,  in  the  same  breath 
with  our  immortal  playwright;  and  an 
undiscerning  public,  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources, has  naturally  failed  to  recog- 
nize a  great  ethical  teacher  in  one  who 
has  presented  himself  before  them,  not 
without  humor,  as  a  writer  of  "petits 
drames  pour  marionettes." 

The  average  reader  has  derived  alter- 
nate pleasure  and  amusement  from  the 
rhythmical  lines,  the  weird  repetitive 
effects,  the  haunting  harmonies  of 
word  and  form,  in  the  weaving  of  which 
the  Flemish  dramatist  displays  such 
maiwellous  dexterity;  and  if  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  very  rare  oppor- 
tunities that  Londoners  have  enjoyed 
for  seeing  these  same  dramas  performed 

1  "  Le  Tresor  des  Humbles. "  By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Societe  du  Mercure  de  France, 
Paris.  "The  Treasure  of  the  Humble."  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Sutro.   George  Allen.  London. 
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on  the  stage,  be  has  probably  made  fuu 
of  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  present- 
ment, and  of  the  total  absence  of  stage- 
craft as  commonly  understood.  It 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  very  few  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  that  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  by  far  the  most  brilliant 
member  of  that  striliing  literary  revival 
of  recent  years  which  has  had  for  its 
birthplace  the  banlvs  of  the  Scheldt,  will 
stand  before  future  students  of  nine- 
teenth-century literature  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  great  revolt  against  m.a- 
terialism,  which  surelj^  whether  in  art 
or  in  religion,  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  this  final  decade.  In  this  revolt,  to 
which  all  that  is  best  in  the  work  of  the 
rising  generation  of  writers  and  poets 
in  France  testifies  to-day,  the  Franco- 
Belgian  school  has  contributed  a  note- 
worthy share,  and  to  Maeterlinck  em- 
phatically belongs  the  honor  of  having 
carried  the  new  spirit  into  the  domain 
of  dramatic  art,  the  most  circumscribed 
of  all  by  tradition  and  convention,  and 
the  one  into  which— depending  as  it 
does  for  success  on  the  instantaneous 
appreciation  of  the  public — it  is  the  most 
difficult  to  introduce  fresh  ideals  and 
unfamiliar  presentments.  To  say  upon 
the  stage  what  has  never  been  said  be- 
fore, to  convey  impressions  which  no 
dramatic  author  has  attempted  as  yet  to 
reduce  within  the  compass  of  eye  and 
ear,  to  dispense  deliberately  with  all 
those  external  aids  and  mechanical 
contrivances  which  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  attributes  of 
dramatic  representation,  in  order  that 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  action 
may  the  more  easily  dominate  the 
merely  external  presentment,  are  surely 
ideals  which  should  command  immedi- 
ate admiration  and  sympathy,  even 
when— as  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit— 
the  execution  has  not  always  been 
above  criticism.  But  to  all  this  the  En- 
glish public  seems  to  have  remained 
frankly  indifferent.  Their  interest, 
such  as  it  is,  has  been  mainly  arrested 
by  the  exteriorities  of  Maetcrlinclv's 
dramatic  writings:  they  have  not  pene- 
trated the  symbolism  that  lies  hidden 
beneath  the  playful  assumption  of  al- 
most childish  ingenuousness  in  which 


the  poet  is  impelled  at  times  to  envelop 
his  thought,  and  over  the  most  startling 
of  his  dramatic  innovations,  inspired  as 
a  rule  by  the  need  of  finding  adequate 
expression  for  some  overmastering 
spiritual  truth,  they  have  smiled  indul- 
gently as  over  the  amiable  eccentrici- 
ties of  some  foreign  mountebank. 

The  truth  is  that,  as  emphatically  as 
Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  has  a  message  for 
humanity,  a  gospel  to  preach,  an  ethical 
system  to  unfold.  He  too  aspires  to  be 
a  teacher  as  well  as  a  dramatist;  and  it 
is  doubtless  because  he  has  realized  the 
necessity  of  reducing  his  interpretation 
of  life  to  a  more  simple  and  definite  ex- 
pression than— with  all  the  latitude  he 
has  alloAved  himself— has  proved  prac- 
ticable in  his  dramas,  that  he  has  re- 
cently collected  and  published  a  little 
volume  of  essays  under  the  character- 
istic title,  "Le  Tresor  des  Humbles,"  the 
recent  translation  of  which  into  English 
ought  finally  to  dispel  all  previous  mis- 
conceptions concerning  him.  Here  we 
have  the  Gospel  of  Life  according  to 
Maeterlinck,  and  within  its  pages  we 
find  the  clue  with  which  to  unravel  the 
mystical  riddles  of  "L'Intruse,"  "Les 
Aveugles,"  and  "Pelleas  et  Melisande." 
It  is  a  book  full  of  spiritual  thought  and 
subtle  discrimination,  pervaded  by  a 
gentle  optimism  which  inspires  those 
who  are  weary  of  the  unfathomable 
problems  of  life  to  a  fresh  courage, 
while  on  the  literary  side  it  opens  up 
many  a  suggestive  note  on  the  true 
vocation  of  literature  of  peculiar  ap- 
positeness  for  English  critics  at  the 
present  moment. 

On  me,  I  confess,  few  books  of  the  day 
have  exercised  so  great  a  fascination  as 
"Le  Tresor  des  Humbles."  It  is  em- 
phatically not  a  volume  to  be  skimmed 
through  hastily,  like  a  novel  from 
Mudie,  and  flung  aside.  Rather  it  is  a 
book  deserving  of  an  exquisite  binding, 
to  be  kept  by  one,  that  it  may  be  studied 
leisurely  and  at  one's  ease,  emptying 
one's  mind  of  the  bustling  materialism 
of  life.  And  under  these  conditions  the 
reader  may  find  himself  transported  to 
a  new  world,  full  of  mystical  wonders, 
whose  very  existence  hitherto  he  has 
only  half  suspected,  now  brought  as  it 
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were  within  liis  grasp.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest tliat  Maeterlinclv  is  a  profound  and 
original  tliinlver;  rather  he  is  a  man  of 
exceedingly  sensitive  perceptions,  care- 
fully and  rightly  cultivated,  who  from 
his  cliildhood  upwards  has  stood  a  step 
nearer  to  the  unseen  realities  of  life 
than  the  majority  of  his  compeers.  He 
is  a  poet  gifted  with  a  spark  of  the  di- 
vine flame,  but  he  is  also  a  scholar  for 
whom  the  great  writers  and  teachers  of 
the  past  hold  marvellous  secrets  and 
eternal  truths  to  be  mastered  only  by 
humble  study.  And  thus  he  possesses 
the  charm  of  a  w^ide  and  sympathetic 
culture,  in  addition  to  the  attraction  of 
his  own  poetic  gifts.  And  above  all,  he 
possesses  the  incomparable  gift  of 
style— delicate,  pellucid,  harmonious, 
and  yet  with  a  strange  tenacity  of 
power,  a  haunting  rhythm,  and,  when 
requisite,  an  admirable  cleanness  of 
outline.  Maeterlinck  does  not  for  a  mo- 
ment conceal— and  hence  the  charge  of 
undue  plagiarism  w^hich  has  sometimes 
been  levelled  against  him  cannot,  I 
think,  be  fairly  maintained— the  various 
sources  from  which  he  has  gleaned 
those  intellectual  riches  which  he  has 
assimilated  with  such  happy  results. 
He  tells  us  frankly  and  gratefully  in 
these  prose  essays  how  he  has  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Carlyle;  how  he 
has  absorbed  the  mysticism  of  pagan- 
ism and  the  mysticism  of  Christianity; 
how  he  has  lingered  lovingly  in  the  pure 
contemplative  atmosphere  of  the  Ad- 
mirable Ruysbroeck  and  his  contem- 
poraries, has  familiarized  himself  with 
the  intellectual  conceptions  of  Novalis, 
and  has  felt  at  home  in  the  gentle  do- 
mestic transcendentalism  of  Emerson, 
whom  he  characteristically  describes 
as  "the  kindly  morning  shepherd  of  pale 
fields  green  with  a  new-born  optimism." 
He  is  indeed  an  eclectic  in  spiritual 
matters,  clinging  to  no  school,  and 
identifying  himself  with  no  prophet. 
On  a  foundation  of  Neo-Platonism  but- 
tressed by  Buddhist  lore,  he  has  laid  a 
goodly  layer  of  mediaeval  mysticism  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  has  superimposed  a  sympathetic  ac- 
quaintance  with    the   random  philo- 


sophic speculations  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, together  with  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  recent  spiritualistic 
phenomena  and  trend  of  thought.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  either  half-digested  or 
fragmentary  in  the  ethical  outcome  of 
so  catholic  a  course  of  study.  Maeter- 
linck has  a  wonderful  gift  of  facile  as- 
similation, and  to  however  many 
sources  we  may  be  pleased  to  trace  his 
philosophy,  the  fact  remains  that  he  is 
at  once  iiitensely  individual  and  essen- 
tially modern,  a  characteristic  product 
of  this  fast-expiring  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Thus  it  is  only  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
that  Maeterlinck  is  a  dramatist;  it  is 
with  the  mystical  side  of  life  alone  that 
he  really  concerns  himself,  and  he  does 
so  because  for  him,  as  for  every  other 
so-called  mystic,  no  other  side  of  life  is 
worth  troubling  about.  For  him  the 
palpable  material  objects  of  the  uni- 
verse are  unimportant  unrealities;  the 
unseen,  unfelt  influences  that  surround 
us  constitute  tlie  real  facts  of  our  ex- 
istence. All  else  is  vanity,  mere  futil- 
ity. That  which  he  sees  with  his  eyes 
and  hears  with  his  ears  is  for  him  of  no 
account;  his  whole  consciousness  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  tense  effort  to  realize  ever 
more  clearly  that  which  is  unseen  and 
unspoken.  In  life,  as  in  death,  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  forces  which  from  all 
eternity  has  shaped  our  destinies.  We 
do  nothing  of  our  own  free-will  even 
when  we  think  ourselves  most  free,  and 
never  less  than  in  all  matters  concerned 
with  love.  For  the  most  part  we  re- 
main voluntarily  blind  to  these  great 
truths;  we  prefer  to  ignore  them,  we  are 
afraid  to  face  them.  Yet  each  of  us  is 
possessed  of  a  soul— the  divine  sense  of 
the  spiritual  in  life;  and  if  we  would,  we 
might  all  live  in  far  closer  union  than 
we  do  with  these  occult  influences,  and 
with  open  inquiring  eyes  might  gaze  far 
deeper  into  their  mysterious  depths. 
This  closer  union  with  the  unseen  does 
not  fall  to  the  share  of  the  worldly-wise 
or  the  self-seeker,  or  even  of  the  intel- 
lectually endowed.  It  is  the  reward  of 
pure  and  honest  an^d  patient  striving. 
It  is  the  treasure  of  the  lowly.  The 
very  first  condition  of  attaining  to  it  is 
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silence,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  banish  more  ruthlessly  from 
our  lives.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
realization  of  the  beauty  and  value  of 
silence,  learnt  perhaps  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide-spreading  melancholy  Flemish 
landscape,  has  come  to  be  a  character- 
istic note  of  the  Franco-Belgian  school. 
Maeterlinck,  Yerhaeren,  Rodenbach, 
each  return  to  it  again  and  again. 
Speech,  Maeterlincli  tells  us  in  the  first 
of  these  essays,  is  never  the  medium  of 
communication  of  our  real  and  inmost 
thoughts.  Silence  alone  can  transmit 
them  from  soul  to  soul.  We  talk  to  fill 
up  the  blanks  in  life;  we  talk  when  we 
feel  ourselves  far  removed  from  the 
realities  of  existence,  or  when  we  wish 
to  shroud  our  souls  from  the  penetrat- 
ing eye  of  our  neighbor.  This  thought 
recurs  frequently  in  Maeterlinck's 
dramatic  writings.  In  the  pathetic  lit- 
tle play  "Alladine  et  Palomides"  the 
reader  will  remember  how,  when  Asto- 
laine,  standing  at  a  distance,  declares 
to  her  father  that  she  no  longer  loves 
Palomides,  Ablamore  calls  her  to  him, 
reminding  her  that  mere  words  have  no 
meaning  when  souls  cannot  reach  one 
another.  "II  y  a  un  moment,"  he  says, 
"o-u  les  Times  se  touchent  et  savent  tout 
sans  que  Ton  ait  besoin  de  remuer  les 
'  levres."  Then  he  gazes  into  his  daugh- 
ter's eyes  and  reads  there  what  she  had 
intended  to  hide  from  him :  that  she  still 
loves  Palomides.  So,  too,  in  "L'ln- 
truse,"  the  weird  impression  is  forced 
upon  the  spectator  that  it  is  in  the  pro- 
longed silences  rather  than  in  the  words 
uttered  that  the  action  develops  itself. 

Silence,  according  to  Maeterlinck,  is 
so  truth-compelling,  so  illuminative, 
that  few  of  us  have  the  courage  to  face 
it;  yet  without  silence  there  can  be  no 
interchange  of  thought,  no  true  life,  no 
growth  of  tlie  soul.  He  distinguishes, 
it  is  true,  between  active  and  passive 
silence,  between  a  mere  somnolent  qui- 
escent state  similar  to  sleep,  and  that 
silence,  pregnant  witli  profound  mean- 
ing, in  which  souls  stand  revealed.  But 
this  active  silence  may  spring  up  at  any 
moment  from  the  passive  state,  and 
hence  our  instinctive  dread  of  silence, 
and  most  especially  of  silence  in  com- 


panionship. The  most  illuminating 
silence  of  all,  and  the  most  irresistible, 
is  the  silence  of  death.  Which  of  us, 
however  petty  our  souls,  can  stand  un- 
moved before  it?  Stated  with  all  the 
force  of  resonant  reiteration  in  which 
our  mystic  loves  to  indulge,  such  asser- 
tions read  at  first  sight  like  some 
strange  new  doctrine.  Yet  who  among 
us,  in  sober  earnest,  has  not  realized 
for  himself  that  a  sympathetic  silence 
between  friends  is  one  of  the  truest 
tests  of  friendship,  while  it  is  a  mere 
commonplace  to  assert  the  hopeless  in- 
adequacy of  speech  in  those  rare  mo- 
ments when  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  primary  truths  of  life. 
Maeterlinck  simply  sees  farther  into  the 
mysteiy  than  we  could  ever  have  seen 
for  ourselves,  and  he  describes  what  he 
sees  with  luminous  felicity.  Much  of 
the  trivial  and  tawdry  vulgarity  of  mod- 
ern life  may  well  be  due  to  our  per- 
sistent neglect  of  the  great  lesson  that 
the  sages  of  old  both  preached  and  prac- 
tised concerning  the  golden  value  of 
silence. 

Death,  as  every  reader  of  Maeterlinck 
knows,  is  for  him  a  never-failing  sub- 
ject of  contemplation.  In  one  form  or 
another  the  sense  of  death,  of  its  near- 
ness, its  swift  approach,  penetrates 
everything  that  the  dramatist  has  writ- 
ten. For  him  death  is  not  the  end,  but 
the  culminating  point  of  life— the 
mould,  as  he  expresses  it,  into  which 
our  life  runs.  In  "L'Intruse,"  "Les  Sept 
Princesses,"  "Interieur,"  and  "La  Mort 
de  Tintagiles,"  death  dominates  the 
stage;  there  is  no  action,  properly 
speaking,  independently  of  the  ghostly 
visitor.  In  "La  Princesse  Maleine," 
cast  on  somewhat  more  conventional 
lines — the  play  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  can- 
not bring  himself  to  criticise  seriously, 
because  it  has  been  compared  by  Oc- 
tave Mirbeau  to  "Macbeth,"  a  compari- 
son so  obvious  that  it  Avould  "sauter  aux 
yeux"  of  the  veriest  schoolboy— every- 
thing is  subordinated  to  the  long-drawn- 
out  murder  of  the  princess,  in  what  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  haunting  and 
powerful  scenes  ever  penned  by  an 
author  of  twenty-five.  And  even  in 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande."  and  the  later 
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**Aji:lavaiiie  et.  Selysotto,"  both  of  wliich 
are  cast  iii  a  lighter  mood  of  almost 
tender  gaiety,  the  wings  of  death  hover 
relentlessly  in  the  snrronnding  shad- 
ows. So  it  is  in  "Le  Tresor  des  Hum- 
bles." The  haiintiug  presence  makes  it- 
self felt  on  every  side,  even  though  dis- 
guised under  a  multiplicity  of  symbols. 
In  an  admirable  page — a  sermon  on  pure 
Christianity  —  Maeterlinck  writes  of 
Death  "the  great  reconciler."  But  he 
is,  perhaps,  most  happy  of  all  in  a  won- 
derful chapter,  beautiful  in  its  tender 
pathos,  on  "Les  Avertis" — those  who  are 
pre-Avarned  of  an  early  grave.  No- 
where is  his  gentle  mystical  suggestive- 
ness  more  convincing  than  here,  in  his 
presentment  of  these  young  souls,  the 
conscious  victims  of  a  precocious  doom 
that  all  foresee,  but  that  none  dares 
speak  of,  passing  swiftly  and  silently 
through  life,  keeping  apart  from  the 
healthy  throng,  the  vision  of  death  shin- 
ing out  of  their  clear  eyes.  The  whole 
idea,  it  may  be  argued  with  reason,  is  a 
mere  poetic  fancy;  but,  in  the  words  of 
Aglavaine  to  Meleandre,  "c'est  avoir  si 
pen  de  chose  que  d'avoir  raison,"  and 
few,  I  think,  after  reading  Maeter- 
linck's limpid  prose,  will  care  to  main- 
tain that  life  is  not  the  richer  for 
the  fancy,  if,  indeed,  it  be  nothing 
more. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  cheerful 
side  to  Maeterlinck's  mysticism — a  cer- 
tain optimism  which  he  has  probably 
imbibed  from  Emerson,  and  a  simple 
faith  in  a  regenerated  humanity  in 
which  one  may  detect  the  influence  of 
the  pure  otherw^orldliness  of  Ruys- 
broeck.  The  chapter  on  "La  Bonte  In- 
visible," an  ardent  plea  for  the  encour- 
agement within  us  of  those  secret  in- 
stincts which  make  for  goodness,  but 
which  the  outer  material  world  seems 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  crushing,  is  Avrit- 
ten  throughout  in  his  happiest  mood, 
and  is  inspired  by  an  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  perception.  He  dwells  em- 
phatically on  the  regenerating  influence 
that  souls  may  mutually  exercise  over 
each  other  by  the  mere  fact  that  at  a 
certain  moment  they  "ont  ete  bonnes 
ensemble"— surely  a  beautiful  thought. 
And  his  generous  recognition  of  the 


spiritual  supremacy  of  tlie  female  sex 
ouglit  at  once  to  give  the  Flemish' 
dramatist  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
so-called  "feminist"  writei's  who  are- 
daily  growing  more  numerous  in 
France.  Woman,  Maeterlinclc  declares, 
is  more  amenable  to  fate  than  man,  and 
never  fights  sincerely  against  it.  She- 
dwells  closer  to  the  feet  of  the  inevi- 
table and  knows  better  than  man  its' 
familiar  paths.  She  possesses,  too,  a 
nobler  and  fuller  conception  of  love. 
For  her,  ideal  love  is  always  eternal, 
and  the  most  debased  of  prostitutes  re- 
main susceptible  to  its  purifying  influ- 
ence and  may  be  lifted  to  marvellous 
heights  of  self-abnegation  by  a  spark 
of  the  divine  flame.  Hence  it  is  chiefly 
in  communion  with  woman  that  the  av- 
erage man  enjoys  "a  clear  presentiment 
of  that  life  which  does  not  always  run 
on  parallel  lines  with  our  visible  life," 
and  it  is  often  a  woman's  kindly  hand 
that  unlocks  for  him  the  portals  of: 
mystical  truth.  I  confess  that  I  follow 
him  with  less  sympathy  in  the  chapter 
on  "La  Morale  Mystique,"  in  which  he 
attempts  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  the  ideal  life  that  exists  within  each 
of  us,  and  maintains  that  our  spiritual 
existence  is  absolutely  untouched  and 
uncontamiuated  by  our  material  acts,, 
for  which,  indeed,  our  higher  nature  is 
not  to  be  held  in  any  way  responsible. 
Here  Maeterlinck  most  decidedly  parts 
company  with  his  favorite  Ruysbroeck, 
and  indeed  with  every  Christian  mystic. 
It  is  the  carrying  to  an  extreme  conclu- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  Quietism.  "The 
soul,"  he  says,  will  feel  no  shame  for 
that  Avhich  she  has  not  done,  and  she 
will  remain  pure  in  the  midst  of  some 
terrible  murder."  And  again:  "a  man 
may  have  committed  all  the  crimes  held 
to  be  most  vile  without  the  worst  of 
them  having  tainted  for  a  single  instant 
the  atmosphere  of  freshness  and  of  im- 
material purity  that  surrounds  him." 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  he  confesses  a 
little  later  that  in  this  matter  of  "spir- 
itual sins"  and  of  our  soul's  ultimate 
responsibility  he  does  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  speak;  that  he,  and  we,  can  as 
yet  only  see  "as  in  a  glass  darkly,"  and 
that  all  save  those  few  who  have  scaled 
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the  mystical  heights  must  wait  for  fur- 
ther light. 

So  far  I  have  attempted  very  imper- 
fectly to  indicate  Maeterlinck's  general 
attitude  towards  life.  There  springs 
from  it  naturally  his  special  atti- 
tude towards  literature  and  his  con- 
ception of  the  part  that  literature 
should  play  in  our  existence.  It  has 
been  the  secondaiy  object  of  these  es- 
says to  clear  up  whatever  of  mystery 
may  have  been  felt  by  his  readers  to 
obscure  the  raison  d'etre  of  his  own 
dramatic  writings.  For  Maeterlinck 
the  highest  function  of  art  and  of  lit- 
erature lies  in  the  revelation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  our  hidden  life,  in  the  crystal- 
lization in  concrete  form  of  fleeting  im- 
palpable truths,  in  the  making  visible 
that  which  we  cannot  see.  Thus,  art 
and  literature— no  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  them — should  be  more 
intimately  concerned  with  the  mysteri- 
ous secret  instincts  of  the  soul  than 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  intellect  or 
even  with  the  primary  emotions  of  the 
heart.  The  great  poets  of  the  human 
race  have  ever  been  a  powerful  me- 
dium tlirougli  which  average  humanity 
has  gained  such  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine as  we  have  hitherto  acquired.  By 
them  the  horizon  of  the  human  soul  has 
been  enlarged.  Maeterlinck  holds  it  as 
clearly  established  that  at  certain  ages 
in  the  history  of  humanity  man's  near- 
ness to  the  unseen  has  been  closer  than 
at  others— in  ancient  Egypt,  in  ancient 
India,  in  Europe  during  the  two  mys- 
tical centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
he  might  surely  have  added,  in  the  Ire- 
land that  gave  us  her  national  folk- 
lore. At  such  times,  he  tells  us  in  his 
essay  on  the  "Awakening  of  the  Soul," 
it  would  seem  as  though  "mankind  were 
on  the  point  of  lifting,  however  slightly, 
the  heavy  burden  of  matter.  .  .  .  Men 
stand  n(\arer  to  themselves  and  nearer 
to  one  another,  they  see  and  love  one 
another  more  solemnly  and  intimately. 
They  understand  evei-ything— children, 
women,  animals,  plants,  inanimate  ob- 
jects—with greater  tenderness  and 
greater  depth."  Such  periods  have  al- 
ways been  prolific  in  a  glorious  art,  an 
imperishable  litoratur(\    "The  statues 


and  paintings  and  writings  they  have 
left  us  may  not  be  perfect,  but  a  mys- 
terious power  and  a  secret  charm  that 
I  cannot  define  are  imprisoned  within 
them,  and  bestow  upon  them  a  perpet- 
ual youth."  In  this  category  he  would 
certainly  include  the  three  authors 
whose  writings  he  has  translated  and 
edited,  and  on  whom  he  contributes 
luminous  essays  to  this  volume — Emer- 
son, Novalis,  and  his  own  mediaeval  fel- 
low-countryman, the  Admirable  Ruys- 
broeck.  All  three,  he  tells  us,  have 
penetrated  far  beyond  the  recognized 
circles  of  ordinaiy  human  conscious- 
ness, and  each  has  discovered  for  him- 
self new  and  strange  truths — Ruys- 
broeck,  amid  the  blue  heights  of  the 
soul,  Emerson  in  the  more  accessible 
regions  of  the  heart,  Novalis  in  the 
domain  of  the  intellect— truths  which 
have  made  life  richer  for  us  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maeterlinck  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  in  certain  cen- 
turies which  have  been  undeniably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  pre-eminent  perfee 
tion  of  their  artistic  expression,  the  soul 
has  been  shrouded  in  darkness,  and 
intellect  and  beauty  have  been  allowed 
to  reign  supreme.  Such,  roughly  speak- 
ing, was  the  case  in  the  periods  marked 
by  the  great  classic  literatures  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome,  and  in  modern  times  by 
that  of  France.  Perfect  as  their  lit- 
erary form  may  have  been,  something, 
he  maintains,  is  missing— an  indefinable 
mystery  at  once  tender  and  penetrating 
which  endears  to  our  hearts  works  of 
less  regular  beauty.  He  indicates  his 
meaning  more  clearly  by  a  reference  to 
Racine.  Admitting,  he  says,  that  Ra- 
cine is  the  infallible  poet  of  the  fem- 
inine heart,  who  would  dare  to  maintain 
that  he  has  ever  advanced  a  single  pace 
towards  the  feminine  soul?  What  could 
we  reply  if  we  were  questioned  con- 
cerning the  souls  of  Andromache  or 
Britannicus?  The  characters  in  Ra- 
cine's plays  have  no  depths  beyond 
what  is  conveyed  by  their  own  words. 
They  have  no  "invisible  principle." 
The  criticism,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
absolutely  convincing,  and  it  has  for  us 
the  further  interest  of  clearly  differen- 
tiating the  French  poet  from  our  own 
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Shakespeare.  I  la  inlet.  Macbeth,  Kinj? 
Lear,  are  all  quoted  in  these  essays  as 
filled  with  "the  mysterioais  chant  of  the 
infinite,  the  threatening-  silence  of  souls 
and  of  gods,  eternity,  tluindering  on  the 
horizon,  fate  and  fatality  perceived  in- 
teriorly without  any  one  being  able  to 
say  by  what  signs  they  have  been  rec- 
ognized;" the  entire  absence  of  which 
tlie  dramatist  deplores  in  the  classical 
authors  of  France. 

It  is  upon  a  fresh  period  of  spiritual 
etflorescence  and  nearness  to  the  un- 
seen that,  according  to  Maeterlinck,  we 
are  entering  to-day— a  period  in  which 
the  dominion  of  the  soul  will  expand, 
and  it  will  stand  revealed  in  all  its 
strange  strength.  He  believes  that  in 
the  near  future  our  souls  will  be  able 
to  hold  communion  together  without  the 
intermediate  aid  of  the  senses,  and  that 
a  transcendental  psychology,  of  which 
we  have  at  present  no  conception,  will 
make  clear  to  us  the  relations  that,  un- 
suspected by  man,  have  ever  existed 
between  them.  Rendered  thus  into 
plain  and  prosaic  English,  the  mystical 
expectation  does  not,  I  admit,  commend 
itself  to  the  average  reader  by  any  in- 
herent probability.  For  Maeterlinck, 
however,  the  promise  of  this  spiritual 
renaissance  is  to  be  seen  on  every  side: 
not  only  in  the  general  revolt  against 
materialism  and  in  the  renewed  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  occult  laws  and 
upon  all  spiritualistic  phenomena,  such 
as  magnetism,  telepathy,  and  levitation, 
but  also  in  the  most  modern  of  music, 
in  the  pictures  of  certain  artists,  and  in 
a  new  and  nascent  literature,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  illuminated  by  a 
strange  glow.  Elect  souls  have  long 
realized  that  there  is  a  tragedy  in  our 
daily  life  far  more  profound  and  in  far 
closer  harmony  with  our  real  selves 
than  the  tragedy  of  a  great  misfortune. 
Nay,  more;  that  the  true  tragedy  of  life 
—normal,  general,  and  profound— prob- 
ably only  begins  at  the  point  at  which 
external  adventures,  dangers,  and  suf- 
ferings have  ceased.  For  them,  and 
emphatically  for  Maeterlinck  himself, 
normal  states  of  feeling  and  living  are 
of  far  greater  interest  and  are  adorned 
with  a  far  more  exquisite  beauty  than 
exceptional  conditions  and  violent  emo- 


tions. TIcHice  a  great  artist  no  longer 
paints  battle  scenes  and  assassinations, 
because  the  psychology  of  victory  and 
of  murder  is  elementary  and  excep- 
tional, and  because  the  futile  uproar  of 
a  deed  of  violence  stifles  the  timid  inner 
voice  of  men  and  of  things.  Rather  he 
will  choose  a  peaceful  landscape,  an 
open  doorway,  hands  lying  at  rest,  be- 
cause by  means  of  such  subjects  he  can 
add  to  our  consciousness  of  life.  So  it 
is  with  poets,  with  musicians,  and  with 
all  really  great  novelists.  Dramatic  art 
alone  in  modern  times,  Maeterlinck  af- 
firms, has  remained  untouched  by  this 
sense  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  life,  and 
hence  the  drama  exists  as  an  anachro- 
nism in  this  final  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

"When  I  go  to  the  theatre,"  he  writes, 
"it  is  as  though  I  found  myself  for  a 
few  hours  back  among  my  ancestors, 
who  indulged  in  a  conception  of  life  at 
once  simple,  arid,  and  brutal,  of  which 
I  have  scarcely  any  recollection,  and  in 
which  I  certainly  have  no  share.  I  see 
there  a  betrayed  husband  killing  his 
wife,  a  woman  poisoning  her  lover,  a 
son  avenging  his  father  .  .  .  with  all 
the  traditional  fine  sentiment;  but,  alas! 
how  superficial  and  how  material!  .  .  . 
I  came  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  por- 
tion of  life  bound  to  its  fountain  head 
and  to  its  mysteries,  by  fetters  that  I 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  every  day.  I  came  in 
the  hope  of  perceiving  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  beauty  and  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  my  own  humble  daily  life 
.  .  .  and  in  most  cases  I  merely  gaze  at 
a  man  who  informs  me  at  great  length 
wiiy  he  is  jealous,  why  he  has  given 
poison,  or  why  he  intends  to  kill  him- 
self." 

Thus  Maeterlinck  aspires  after  noth- 
ing less  than  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  modern  drama.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, even  on  the  stage,  he  liopes  to  see 
life  in  its  material  manifestations 
strictly  subordinated  to  its  spiritual  sub- 
consciousness, riot  and  action  are  to 
be  relegated  to  an  entirely  secondary 
position,  the  stage  is  to  be  swept  clear 
of  cheap  trickery  and  superficial  ef- 
fects, and  the  eternal  mystery  of  life  is 
to  rise  up  in  an  almost  palpable  sense 
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before  the  spectator.  In  reply  to  scep- 
tical doubts  as  to  tlie  practicability  of 
his  ideal  the  yoiiiig-  dramatist  points  to 
"the  august  daily  life  of  'Hamlet'  and  to 
the  deep  mystical  sense  underlying  the 
words  and  acts  of  Hilda  and  .Solness  in 
"The  Master  Builder"  as  uni(iue  exam- 
ples of  that  which  he  is  striving-  after. 
And  he  reminds  us,  too,  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  great  Greek  tragedies 
are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  action.  In 
his  own  plays  he  has  rushed,  with 
youthful  ardor  and  in  a  noble  spirit  of 
revolt  against  conventionality,  to  a 
hitherto  undreamt-of  extreme  of  immo- 
bility, in  order  that  the  immaterial  may 
unmistakably  transpire;  and  those  who 
have  argued  from  this  that  Maeterlinck 
never  seriously  intended  liis  dramas 
for  representation  on  the  stage  have 
entirely  failed  to  grasp  his  atti- 
tude towards  his  art.  In  "L'Intruse," 
"Les  Sept  Princesses,"  "Les  Aveugles" 
there  is,  theatrically  speaking,  no  plot 
or  action  whatever;  but  it  is  this  very 
absence  of  material  manifestation 
which  allows  the  impalpable  forces  of 
death  and  darkness  and  silence  to  make 
themselves  felt  with  such  solemn  and 
haunting  effect.  Even  in  "La  Princesse 
Ma lelne"— which  to  a  certain  extent  fol- 
lows the  recognized  canons  of  dramatic 
art,  and  which  the  author  would  prob- 
ably readily  admit  to  have  been  written 
when  his  Shakespeare  fever  was  hot 
upon  him— the  action  is  strang^ely  sub- 
ordinated to  what  perhaps  I  can  best 
describe  as  the  state  of  atmospheric 
consciousness.  We  feel  with  extraor- 
dinaiy  intensity,  piercing  as  it  were  the 
slight  framework  of  dialogue,  the  pure 
love  of  Maleine  and  the  prince,  the 
guilty  love  of  Queen  Anne  and  King 
Hialmar,  the  conviction  of  all-pervading 
calamity  advancing  with  swift  strides, 
the  death  of  Maleine,  the  remorseful 
madness  of  the  king,  the  horror  of  sin, 
the  irrevocable  doom  closing  in  on  the 
haunted  palace.  And  yet  how  simple 
the  phrasing,  how  elementary  the  con- 
stiniction,  and  how  tenderly  human  the 
love  passages  between  Maleine  and  her 
betrothed!  Side  by  side  with  the  indis- 
pensable dialogue  there  runs  another, 
and  it  is  this  second  unspoken  dialogue 


which  appeals  so  irresistibly  to  our 
inner  consciousness. 

In  "Aglavaine  et  Selysette,"  the  latest 
of  his  works,  and  Avritten  subsequently 
to  the  essays,  Maeterlinck  seems  to  me 
to  have  gone  a  step  farther  than  in  his 
preceding  dramas,  for  he  has  not  only 
attempted  to  reproduce  certain  states  of 
consciousness,  but  he  has  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  his  characters  the  definite 
expression  of  his  own  ethical  concep- 
tions. The  ''motif —one  of  the  elemen- 
tary problems  of  human  existence— is 
invested  by  him  with  a  wonderfully 
fresh  aspect.  Meleandre  loves  his  gen- 
tle child-wife  Selysette,  but  he  also 
loves  the  wise,  cultured,  deep-souled 
Aglavaine.  Aglavaine  comes  on  a  visit 
to  tlie  castle  reciprocating  Meleandre's 
affection,  and  determined  to  love  Sely- 
sette as  a  sister.  The  child-wife  Sely- 
sette—who  has  never  yet  awoken  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  soul,  because, 
in  childish  dread,  she  has  never  dared 
to  listen  to  its  voice— resolves  to  love 
Aglavaine  for  her  husband's  sake,  and 
he,  on  his  side,  looks  forward  to  a  life 
of  perfect  felicity  between  the  two 
ladies.  So  every  one  schemes  to  per- 
petuate this  triangular  idyll.  But  nat- 
ural forces  and  instincts  prove  too 
powerful.  Platonic  friendship  does  not 
give  to  Meleandre  and  Aglavaine  the 
happiness  they  crave  for,  and  Selysette, 
her  soul  stirred  into  active  being  by  the 
crisis,  fights  down  her  natural  jealousy, 
only  to  fall  a  victim  to  Incurable  sad- 
ness on  realizing  that  her  own  love  fails 
to  fill  her  husband's  life.  The  two 
women  rival  each  other  in  generosity; 
but  Pate  will  not  be  baulked  of  his  prey. 
Into  the  mouth  of  Aglavaine  the  poet 
has  put  all  the  mystic  thoughts  on  life 
and  love  and  the  soul  which  he  himself 
preaches  in  "Le  Tresor  des  Humbles," 
and  yet  with  a  gentle  irony  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  the  wise  and  superior 
Aglavaine,  in  the  face  of  her  noble  de- 
termination that  they  shall  all  be  true 
to  their  liiglier  selves,  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  wrecks  the  life  of  her  friends.  The 
souls  of  Aglavaine  and  Selysette  com- 
mune through  silence,  they  read  each 
other's  thoughts  in  their  eyes,  and 
Selysette  grows  in  physical  beauty  as 
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her  soul  expands.  There  are  no  inci- 
dents in  the  phiy— even  the  death  of 
Selysette  in  the  last  act  is  indicated 
rather  tliaii  rehited— and  the  diah).i;ne 
unrolled  before  us  simply  reveals  the  in- 
ward growth  and  manifestation  to  one 
another  of  the  pure  souls  of  the  three 
actors.  We  are  transported,  <as  it  were, 
into  the  region  of  the  immaterial— into 
an  exquisite  spiritual  fairyland,  from 
which  the  gross  materialism  of  the  ex- 
terior world  is  banished.  It  is  ail  very 
beautiful,  but  is  it  life?  In  the  gallery 
of  sweet  shadowy  women  that  Maeter- 
linck is  evolving  from  his  poet's  brain, 
none,  I  think,  not  even  Maleine  or 
Melisande.  quite  equal  in  tender  pathos 
the  child  Selysette,  whose  baby  soul  is 
suddenly  forced  into  maturity  by  the 
crisis  in  her  life,  and  whose  delicate 
frame  succumbs  to  the  burden  over 
which  her  soul,  sanctified  by  suffering 
and  strong  in  its  new  enlightenment, 
rejoices  to  the  end. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  nobility  of  the 
ideal  that  Maeterlinck  has  set  before 
himself,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  not  as 
yet  attained  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  his  great 
masterpiece  still  lies  before  him,  and 
that  the  dramas  lie  has  already  given 
us  do  not  contain  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  his  genius.  Their  charm,  in 
truth,  does  not  lie  in  their  mature  per- 
fection either  of  form  or  of  thought; 
rather,  they  appeal  to  me  in  their  ten- 
der, somewhat  fragmentary  beauty,  as 
exquisite  tentative  efforts  after  a  con- 
ception too  vast  and  too  elusive  to  be 
imprisoned  in  concrete  shape  by  the 
soul  that  has  perceived  it.  They  are 
like  the  beautiful  chalk  studies,  sug- 
gestive of  much  loveliness  in  their  very 
incompleteness,  which  a  great  artist 
will  make  in  preparation  for  some 
mighty  work  of  art  destined,  perchance, 
never  to  see  the  light.  In  Maeterlinck's 
case,  however,  standing  as  he  does  on 
the  threshold  of  maturity,  there  is 
every  reason  to  anticipate  the  full  frui- 
tion of  his  great  gifts;  and  even  if  the 
highest  hopes  of  his  friends  were  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  nothing,  hap- 
pily, could  rob  us  of  that  which  we  al- 
ready possess.  Already  in  his  M'orks  he 
has  laid  the  germ  of  a  new  and  reno- 


vatiMl  drama,  and  without  i)ropliesying 
that  the  dramatic  art  of  the  future  will 
really  be  moulded  on  the  Maeterlinck 
model,  a  certain  need  of  immortality  is 
due  to  oiie  who  has  proved,  even  tenta- 
tively, that  Dumas  and  Sardou.  Jones 
and  Pinero,  have  not  exhausted  tlie  pos- 
sibilities of  modern  stage-craft.  And 
the  lessons  contained  in  "Le  Tresor  des 
Humbles"  might  be  extended  to  a  far 
wider  area  than  the  particular  point 
upon  which  he  has  focussed  them. 
Much  that  he  says  of  modern  dramatic 
art  applies  with  equal  force  to  modern 
English  fiction.  Of  everything,  indeed, 
that  Maeterlinck  pleads  for  in  his  es- 
says English  literature  of  the  present 
day  is  singularly  destitute.  A  vivid 
instinctive  perception  of  the  spirituality 
of  life  cannot  be  counted  among  our 
robust  British  virtues.  We  have 
neither  the  idealism  of  the  Slav,  nor  the 
poetry  of  the  Celt,  nor  the  refined  per- 
ceptions of  the  Latin  races.  And  our 
national  fiction,  of  which  we  are  wont 
to  be  so  inordinately  proud,  often  to  the 
amazement  of  the  discriminating  for- 
eign critic,  naturally  suffers  from  these 
racial  shortcomings.  It  does  not  even 
— so  at  least  Mr.  (xcorge  Moore  assured 
us  in  a  recent  article— occupy  itself  with 
the  primary  emotions  of  the  human 
heart,  much  less  with  that  mystical 
inner  consciousness  which  the  Flemish 
dramatist  assures  us  is  alone  worth 
reproducing. 

But  the  question  of  the  application  of 
Maeterlinck's  theories  to  English  litera- 
ture is  one  far  beyond  the  scope  of  tliis 
article.  "Le  Tresor  des  Humbles"  is 
essentially  a  book  to  be  loved,  not  a 
book  to  be  argued  over;  it  should  be 
bought  and  read  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out thought  of  moral  or  profit,  as  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  cultured  and 
suggestive  volumes  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  years. 

YlROINTA  M.  Cl?AAVF<'in). 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
AT  THE  CONVENT  OF  YUSTE. 

I  was  much  touched  by  the  conduct 
of  Don  Juan   of   the   Plasencia  inn. 
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AVitli  a  foreigner's  customary  resigna- 
tion to  the  inevitable,  I  had  entreated 
him  to  negotiate  for  me  with  a  miilo- 
man  about  the  ride  to  Yuste  and  bae!v, 
SI  two  days'  enterprise.  It  seemed  only 
natural  that  Don  Juan  should  show 
more  sympathy  for  a  man  of  his  own 
town  than  for  a  native  of  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  which  under  Wellington 
had  irritated  his  great  nation  by  tar- 
nishing its  glory  in  wresting  it  free 
of  the  Napoleonic  incubus,  and  which, 
across  the  Atlantic,  under  President 
Cleveland,  was  at  that  very  moment 
playing  a  most  vexatious  part  in  re- 
gard to  Cuba.  But  little  did  I  under- 
stand the  noble  Spanish  mind,  and  Don 
Juan.  The  stout  small  man  returned 
from  his  expedition  and  saluted  me  on 
his  balcony  above.  "It  is  arranged, 
senor,"  he  declared  and  pointed  with  a 
thumb  over  his  left  shoulder  at  a  long 
lean  tawny  person  wearing  a  crimson 
waist-scarf,  who  followed  him  with 
downcast  looks.  The  two  joined  me  in 
my  airy  apartment,  with  the  prints  of 
local  virgins  in  gala  attire  upon  its 
whitewashed  walls,  Don  Juan  aggres- 
sively triumphant,  Diego,  the  muleteer, 
in  the  depths  of  despondency.  And 
then,  in  the  presence  of  his  hireling 
compatriot,  the  innkeeper  spake  as  fol- 
lows: "As  I  have  said,  senor,  it  is  ar- 
ranged. You  are  to  pay  this  man  four 
dollars  for  the  two  beasts,  both  of  the 
best.  You  are  not  to  pay  him  a 
ccntirno  more  than  four  dollars.  lie 
will  provide  for  himself  at  Cuacos,  and 
he  will  pay  for  the  feed  of  the  beasts. 
And  that  is  the  best  I  have  been  able 
to  do  for  you,  senor.  Is  it  not  so, 
Diego  Batista?" 

The  muleteer  cast  an  appealing  eye 
at  Don  Juan  and  then  spread  out  his 
long  fingers  and  heaved  his  shoulders. 
He  could  not  deny  anything.  Subse- 
quently he  scanned  me  and  seemed  to 
revive  a  little,  especially  when,  in  re- 
ply to  Don  Juan's  enquiry  if  I  were 
■satisfied,  I  said  that  I  was  more  than 
satisfied,  that  I  was  even  surprised. 
But  Don  Juan  caught  him  in  that 
change  of  face  and  promptly  dismissed 
him,  bidding  him  be  at  the  inn  door 
Avithout  fail  the  next  morning  at  six 


o'clock,  with  the  best  of  beasts  and  the 
best  of  saddlery.  Afterwards,  Don 
Juan  lectured  me  about  my  stupidity. 
It  was  plain  that  he  cared  nothing 
about  the  Cuban  imbroglio,  nothing 
about  Wellington's  impertinent  theft 
of  Spanish  laurels  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  But  though  I  admired  his  clev- 
erness, I  relished  his  tongue  no  more 
than  any  one  else,  if  I  might  judge 
from  the  faces  of  his  dependants;  and 
at  the  first  opportunity  I  stole  off 
among  the  antiquities  of  his  aged 
town.  I  did  not  return  to  Don  Juan 
until  bedtime.  The  plaza  of  Plasencia 
had  amused  me  much,  with  its  electric 
lamps,  old-time  costumes,  sauntering 
citizens,  and  frolicking  children;  and 
then  I  accepted  with  serenity  my  can- 
dle and  the  intimation  that  I  ought  to 
have  gone  earlier  to  bed,  considering 
the  morrow's  programme.  But  with 
my  head  on  my  pillow  I  thought  of  the 
luckless  Diego.  The  exchange  had 
given  me  thirty  pesetas  apiece  for  my 
sovereigns,  and  for  a  mere  matter  of 
four  dollars  he  was  to  risk  an  excur- 
sion of  sixty  miles  into  the  mountains, 
Avith  two  quadrupeds,  and  every  pros- 
pect of  rough  weather  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February, 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
that,  having  done  with  his  crown, 
Charles  the  Fifth  journeyed  with  his 
gout  into  these  same  mountains,  hug- 
ging a  chafing-dish,  and  determined, 
one  might  suppose,  to  die  prematurely, 
even  as  he  had  begun  to  be  an  old  man 
far  before  his  time.  The  disestablished 
emperor  was  in  no  humor  for  such 
feasts  as  Plasencia  would  have  pre- 
pared for  him.  He  did  not  therefore 
make  for  Yuste  by  Diego's  route  and 
mine.  One  may  hope  also  that  his 
introduction  to  the  mountains  was 
made  under  more  cheerful  auspices. 
We  started  with  black  skies  and  a 
lusty  ringing  of  the  cathedral  bells. 
For  a  time  I  thought  Diego  was  going 
to  decline  his  bargain;  he  lent  so  ready 
an  ear  to  the  church-music  and  frowned 
so  sternly  at  the  clouds.  But  a  word 
from  Don  Juan  set  him  moving  in  all 
humility,  and  we  were  soon  across  the 
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pellucid  Jei'to  and  climbing:  between 
vineyards  and  orcliards  to  the  lii'st  of 
a  series  of  watersheds  to  be  passed  ere 
Cuacos,  the  coarse  but  comely,  was 
reached.  Once  we  were  fairly  remote 
from  the  city,  to  my  joy  Diego  showed 
that  he  was  not  the  spiritless  rustic 
he  had  seemed.  He  changed  his  pos- 
ture on  his  mule  to  sit  womanwise, 
enquired  if  I  had  some  cigars,  accepted 
two  or  three  with  equanimity,  and  then 
began  to  sing,  smoke,  and  chatter  like 
a  true-born  son  of  the  soil.  He  found 
great  ease  of  mind  in  a  character- 
sketch  of  Don  Juan;  and  he  made  it 
clear  to  me  that  I  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  absurd 
terms  laid  down  in  Plasencia.  "AVe 
are  comrades,  seuor,  for  two  days;  is 
it  not  so?"  he  enquired  gaily.  "What  I 
have  is  j'ours,  and  it  is  only  right  that 
it  should  be  so."  \\ith  these  words 
he  let  me  peep  at  the  bread  and  meat 
in  his  haversack,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  glanced  at  my  saddle-bag,  which 
Don  Juan  had  filled  generously.  "To 
be  sure,"  I  replied;  "v^e  are  comrades, 
for  better  or  worse." 

From  a  stony  highway  we  rose  to  a 
wet  track  between  dewy  meadows, 
with  trees  sparsely  set,  and  no 
houses  in  sight.  There  were  occa- 
sional showers,  but  nothing  bad  enough 
to  hinder  the  butterflies  flashing  across 
our  path,  or  to  affect  Diego's  loquacity. 
The  farther  we  got  from  Plasencia, 
the  more  exuberant  he  became,  and  it 
was  now  that  he  confessed  he  was  a 
relation  of  the  vicario  of  Cuacos.  and 
that  he  expected  to  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  his  Reverence.  "One  does 
not  often  obtain  so  convenient  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  one's  friends, 
companion,"  he  avowed  in  an  un- 
guarded moment. 

The  air  here  had  something  of  high- 
land sweetness,  though  it  was  both 
moist  and  warm.  We  rode  on  at  a 
walking  pace  through  oak  scrub  and 
pleasant  patches  of  flowering  broom 
and  asphodels,  and  the  mountains  to 
our  left  grew  hourly  more  delightful 
in  Iheir  thick  garniture  of  woods.  But 
in  the  third  hour  Diego  could  hold  in 
his  appetite  no  longer.   I  had  hitherto 


roi)li(Ml  with  indifference  to  a  course  of 
hints,  but  now  he  asserted  himself.  "It 
is  necessary,  sefior,"  ho  said,  "to  pre- 
serve one's  strength,  and  it  is  foolish 
to  wait  to  ])ut  coal  on  the  fire  until  the 
fire  itself  is  out."  And  so  we  loosed 
the  girths  of  the  quadrupeds,  and  with 
a  wink  the  rascal  said  it  would  not 
matter  if  they  ate  a  little  of  the  bar- 
ley in  an  adjacent  field.  However,  in 
the  midst  of  our  meal,  a  yellow-toothed 
cattle  guardia  strode  up  to  us  with  his 
gun  and  lifted  Diego's  heart  to  his 
mouth.  By  what  right  were  the  beasts 
feeding  among  the  barley,  etc.,  he  de- 
manded, .and  he  certainly  looked  both 
villa  nous  and  formidable  with  his 
head-gear  of  red  and  white  kerchiefs, 
his  sallow  complexion,  protruding 
tusks,  unshorn  chin,  rude  leather  suit, 
and  general  dirtiness.  To  him  Diego 
bent  the  knee  in  a  moment.  He  apol- 
ogized for  the  accident  of  the  barley, 
begged  the  guardia  to  accept  a  share 
of  the  seiior's  repast,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  senor's  cigars  (for  which  he 
could  vouch),  while  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  capture  the  erring  mules. 
But  the  guardia,  though  oppressed  by 
fever  and  the  trials  of  a  hard  life,  de- 
clined solace  of  any  kind.  "Is  not  that 
Batista  the  shoemaker,  who  was  lately 
before  the  judges  for  a  little  affair?" 
he  asked  me,  as  he  nodded  after  my 
guide.  I  could  not  think  it  possible 
and  said  so;  but  it  turned  out  that  I 
was  wrong,  and  very  soon  the  two  men 
were  in  a  heated  and  cordial  agree- 
ment in  their  unmeasured  execration 
of  the  ways  of  Spanish  justice.  Their 
l)arting  was  of  the  heartiest,  and 
Diego  kicked  his  mule  onward  with  a 
burst  of  song  for  which  his  lungs  and 
his  empty  wine-gourd  were  about 
e(iually  responsible. 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours  we  con- 
versed mainly  about  the  defects  of 
women,  Diego's  own  wife  supplying 
the  origin  of  this  tedious  and  impolite 
colloquy.  But  for  her,  I  gathered,  I 
should  never  have  got  Diego  and  the 
beasts  for  four  dollars.  "I  tell  you  the 
truth,  companion,"  said  the  wretch; 
"Don  Juan  is  not  so  clever  as  he 
tliinks.   For  three  dollars  and  no  more, 
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I  would  have  made  this  excursion.  It 
is  uot  the  injustice  of  the  money-pay- 
ment that  I  tallv  about;  it  is  the  gratifi- 
cation I  feel  in  being  separated  from 
the  seFiora,  though  but  for  so  many 
hours."  Hearing  all  this,  I  told  him 
of  Charles  the  Fifth's  discontent  with 
the  Cuacos'  women,  and  how  he  bade 
the  crier  proclaim  through  the  Cuacos' 
streets  that  any  damsel  found  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  convent  gates 
should  receive  a  hundred  lashes.  This 
intelligence  delighted  him,  and  he 
made  enquiries  about  Charles  the 
Fifth,  enquiries  which  terminated 
with  regrets  that  so  judicious  an  em- 
peror had  been  so  long  dead. 

In  spite  of  his  ungallant  diatribe, 
however,  when,  on  the  second  water- 
shed, we  came  to  a  desolate  little  red- 
roofed,  white-faced  inn,  Diego  straight- 
way began  to  say  honied  words  to  the 
dame  who  served  us  with  the  wine  he 
declared  that  it  was  our  duty  to  order 
and  drink.  Hence  the  view  south  over 
the  plain  of  the  Tagus  was  broad  and 
soothing.  Though  we  were  in  dull 
weather,  with  the  green  of  the  forests 
showing  strongly  under  the  dark 
clouds,  far  below  all  was  sunny  and 
bright.  The  road  to  Badajoz  and  the 
river  gleamed  through  the  illumined 
purple  of  the  plain.  I  preferred  the 
landscape  to  the  inn,  or  even  to  the 
wine.  It  had  been  Avise  if  my  guide 
had  had  the  same  harmless  preference 
for  scenery. 

And  now  for  two  or  three  hours 
there  w^as  much  to  admire.  We  had 
risen  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  gradu- 
ally. Passing  under  the  charming  dull 
red  village  of  Arroyo  Molino,  com- 
pletely beset  with  trees,  rocks,  and 
falling  waters,  we  had  to  cross  several 
rough  water-courses  and  then  climb 
sharply  through  the  chestnut  woods  to 
the  village  of  Pasaron.  Hereabouts  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  Charles's  fond- 
ness for  these  remote  sierras  with 
their  sequestered  hamlets.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  clouds  and  all  was 
soon  blue  above  the  wooded  moun- 
tains. Our  track  in  the  forest  was  lit 
up   by   the   gold   of   the  blossoming 


broom  on  both  sides;  honeysuckle  hung 
in  wreaths  from  the  trees,  and  bracken 
and  many  a  flower  made  the  under- 
growth. The  air  was  invigorating, 
though  it  Avas  June,  and  the  babble  of 
falling  Avaters  chimed  in  Avith  the  faint 
broken  song  of  the  birds.  Thus  we 
ascended  to  Pasaron,  of  Avhich  the 
church  spire  above  the  trees  had  long- 
been  in  sight. 

We  did  not  tarry  in  this  most  pic- 
turesque of  hamlets,  but  stumbled 
over  its  stones  towards  its  higher  ex- 
tremity. The  houses  of  Pasaron  are 
of  three  stories  and  more,  quaintly  bal- 
conied, with  overhanging  eaves,  and 
engagingly  dilapidated  and  stained  by 
time,  the  weather,  and  the  smoke  of 
fires.  From  their  balconies  swarthy 
souls  in  crimson  and  black  looked 
down  upon  us  as  we  splashed  through 
the  mud  in  the  many  hollows  of  their 
streets.  I  never  saAv  a  place  more  elo- 
quently suggestive  of  old  times,  and 
fleas.  One  pretty  maid  cast  a  flower 
toAvards  us;  I  believe  it  was  meant  for 
me,  but  Diego  caught  it.  His  ac- 
knowledgments were  of  so  florid  and 
conceited  a  kind  that  I  yearned  to  re- 
buke him.  The  wine-jars,  some  six 
feet  high,  lolling  in  the  street  corners 
and  in  the  shadows  between  the 
houses,  were  just  as  palpably  not  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  present  century; 
they  belonged  to  the  epoch  of  Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves.  Only  the 
smells  and  the  filth  scattered  by  our 
mules'  feet  were  indubitably  actual. 
The  village  came  like  a  dream,  and 
like  a  dream  it  Avas  forgotten. 

Hence  we  worked  over  the  last  and 
most  lovely  ridge  of  our  route,  and 
from  among  an  enchanting  thicket  of 
chestnut-trees  looked  down  upon  the 
Vera  valley,  Avith  the  sierra  of  Vera 
beyond  and  tAA^o  or  three  russet-red 
gTou])s  of  villages  among  the  forests 
on  the  mountain  slopes.  It  was  as 
Avinsome  a  view  as  I  had  seen  in 
S])ain;  but  the  day  AA^as  already  far 
spent,  and  the  depth  and  breadth  and 
evident  roughness  of  the  valley  to  be 
crossed  Avere,  in  conjunction,  rather 
alarming.  Add  to  this  the  undoubted 
fact  that  Diego's  head  had  become  un- 
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triistAvortliy,  Avhethor  from  wine, 
fatigue,  or  the  mountaiu  air.  "We 
lialted  briefly  by  the  triiuk  of  a  mighty 
chestnut  full  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. ''Yonder  is  Cuacos,  senor," 
said  the  man,  pointing  at  a  remote 
blotch  of  red  in  the  woods;  "but  I  do 
not  know  how  to  get  to  it.  It  is  long 
since  I  have  visited  my  cousin."  This 
being  so,  it  was  only  natural  that  we 
should  hit  upon  a  track  that  in  half  an 
hour  brought  us  into  trouble.  We  re- 
traced our  steps  with  difficulty,  Diego 
cursing  his  mule  instead  of  his  own 
thick  head.  After  much  brawling  we 
got  into  communication  with  a  wood- 
man, and  then  started  afresh  from  the 
great  chestnut-tree,  which  proved  to 
be  both  a  landmark  and  a  guide-post. 

For  pictorial  value  and  filth  Cuacos 
surpassed  even  Pasaron.  There  was 
no  sense  in  refusing  to  recognize  its 
graces,  since  they  were  all  the  con- 
solation to  be  had  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Diego  looked  askance  at  me  and 
crossed  himself  as  we  drew  up  to  the 
inn  door  where  four  fat  dames  sat  at 
the  threshold  eying  us  with  a  sort  of 
disinterested  appreciation.  The  ladies 
moved  with  reluctance  when  we  made 
known  our  needs,  yet  they  were  gay, 
friendly  creatures  and  jested  lightly 
with  us  as  we  unsaddled  in  the  main 
room  on  the  ground-floor.  A  broken 
Avooden  stair  ascended  from  this  apart- 
ment tow^ards  the  black  rotting  rafters 
above.  Here  were  two  or  three  other 
rooms,  one  of  them  a  kitchen  and  an- 
other with  a  red  bed  in  an  alcove,  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  profusely  per- 
forated. The  red  bed  was  offered  to 
me;  Diego  was  to  sleep  with  the  mules. 
It  was  poor  accommodation,  but  de- 
lightfully medireval  and  Spanish.  Be- 
sides, there  was  a  majestic  carved 
eave  to  the  house,  and  this  overlapped 
my  bedroom  window  so  that  the  swal- 
lows, which  swished  to  their  nests 
under  the  eave,  seemed  about  to  dart 
into  the  room  at  each  movement.  And 
across  the  street  was  a  house  as 
comely  as  the  inn,  with,  inscribed  over 
its  portal,  the  very  words  of  greeting 
used  by  Diego  for  our  hostess,  Ave 
Maria  Purissima !     Actually  too  there 


were  signs  of  a  stork's  nest  on  a  roof 
farther  up  the  street,  and  a  long-legged 
shadow  dropped  to  the  nest  in  the 
gloaming. 

"What  think  you,  master,"  said 
Diego,  as  I  joined  him  on  the  earthen 
floor  of  the  room  down-stairs,  where  he 
was  leaning  against  the  hindquarters 
of  his  mule;  "shall  we  go  and  see  the 
vicario?  I  have  ordered  your  wor- 
ship's supper  for  afterwards." 

I  assented;  one  might  as  well  seethe 
vicar  as  anything  else.  And  I  am  glad 
that  we  did  so,  for  it  was  delightful  to 
mark  how  Diego  (still  full  of  wine)  fell 
first  upon  the  neck  of  the  priest's 
housekeeper  and  then  upon  his  Rever- 
ence's own  neck.  He  took  them  both 
by  surprise  and  suffocated  their  ejacu- 
lations (whether  remonstrative  or  not) 
by  his  caresses  and  exclamations.  I 
am  sure  I  wrong  neither  the  vicar  nor 
Diego  in  saying  that  the  former  turned 
to  me  with  relief,  and  left  his  relative 
to  explain  matters  to  his  housekeeper, 
Avhose  inflamed  face  showed  more 
anger  than  joy  in  so  warm  a  greeting. 

I  spent  a  diverting  hour  with  the 
vicar,  who  was  a  man  of  much  infor- 
mation, considering  the  isolation  of 
Cuacos.  He  Avas  as  distressed  as  any 
other  Spaniard  about  the  Cuban  war, 
the  recruiting  lures  haA^ing  already 
draAvn  several  useful  youths  from  his 
parish.  Moreover,  he  had  studied  En- 
glish sufficiently  to  perceiA'e  that  a  cer- 
tain advertisement  in  a  certain  proA^n- 
cial  paper  had  something  to  do  with 
my  nation.  "I  shall  find  it  for  you, 
sefior,"  he  said.  It  took  him  and  his 
domestic  some  time  to  discover  a  copy 
of  the  paper,  but  they  succeeded  at 
length.  It  was  only  a  notice  of  Hollo- 
Avay's  Pills,  jet  I  contrived  to  signify 
pleasure  at  the  sight.  We  were  further 
entertained  with  oranges  and  wine, 
the  latter  being  brought  forth  willingly 
for  me,  but  less  willingly  for  Diego. 
My  man,  howcA^er,  had  put  aside  all 
modesty,  and  his  praises  of  the  Cuacos 
Avine  were  florid  and  eager.  I  began 
to  understand  the  disesteem  in  which 
Don  Juan  held  him  and  he  his  AAife. 
It  was  in  fact  left  to  me  to  make  the 
move  from  the  vicarious  humble  cham- 
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ber.  The  priest  and  his  housekeeper 
both  upheld  their  hands  in  dispraise 
of  Diego  as  they  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  to  wateli  our  exodus. 

Night  was  now  upon  Cuacos.  There 
were  stars  over  its  mellow  ill-kempt 
houses,  just  light  enough  to  declare 
the  groups  in  the  rudely  colonnaded 
public  square  with  a  fountain  in  its 
midst.  From  an  open  door  came  the 
tinkling  of  a  guitar,  and  voices  whis- 
pered in  the  cool  gloom  of  the  arcades. 
A  haggard  old  dame  ambled  to  the 
fountain  with  a  great  jar  on  her  hip. 
Such  was  the  quiet  scene  upon  which 
mj  guide  now  intruded  with  a  tipsy 
shout.  The  noise  echoed  about  the 
place  and  fresh  faces  showed  pale  at 
the  doors.  But  the  fellow's  outbreak 
was  short  as  well  as  sharp,  and  he 
was  not  interfered  with  by  the  alcalde, 
nor  yet  by  the  sereno.  By  and  by  we 
sup]:>ed  together  on  egg  soup,  ham, 
cherrieL^  and  biscuits,  in  my  den  of  a 
room  by  the  light  of  a  long,  lean  tallow 
dip.  Already  the  Cuacos  fleas  had 
aroused  themselves  for  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  presented  to  them.  But  they 
were  worse  later,  when  I  had  dis- 
missed Diego  to  his  beasts  and  lay  in 
my  ragged,  ill-smelling  bed,  listening 
to  the  chorus  of  the  falling  rain  on  the 
village  roofs. 

The  next  morning,  in  continuing 
rain,  I  was  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
my  guide:  "Master,  master,  it  is 
time!"  My  surroundings  provoked  an 
immediate  shudder  when  viewed  in 
broad  daylight.  I  have  seldom  slept  in 
a  more  detestable  hole;  but  the  choco- 
late was  good  enough,  and  being  re- 
freshed by  it  I  was  ready  for  the  con- 
vent, rain  or  no  rain.  First,  however, 
there  was  mass  to  be  heard,  my  pre- 
cious guide  having  no  idea  of  begin- 
ning another  full  day  without  the 
Church's  blessing.  We  accordingly 
splashed  through  the  streets,  accepting 
and  proffering  salutations.  "It  is  ex- 
pected of  you,  seuor,  to  salute  people 
in  Spain,"  said  Diego  when  I  kept  my- 
self to  myself;  but  I  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  weather  than  about 
Spain's  expectations. 
Our  friend  the  vicar  had  no  mean 


congregation  at  this  six  o'clock  service, 
and  very  pretty  the  parti-colored  head- 
gear of  the  women  looked  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  But  the  church,  like  most 
Spanish  village  churches,  sadly  needed 
repairing.  I  had  been  asked  before- 
hand to  admire  the  Cuacos  organist, 
and  one  thing  about  him  I  could  truth- 
fully admire:  the  courage  with  which 
he  introduced  Highland  reels  and  other 
extremely  secular  pieces  into  his  im- 
provisations at  the  most  impressive 
epoch  in  the  service,  making  noise 
enough  almost  to  lift  the  roof.  After 
the  mass  I  had  only  time  to  shake  the 
vicar's  hand  and  examine  the  disestab- 
lished choir-seats  of  Yuste,  degraded 
to  the  west  end  of  this  uncouth  little 
church.  For  their  carving  and  general 
beauty  of  design  they  would  dignify 
any  cathedral  in  any  land.  I  am 
speaking  at  random,  yet  I  believe  a 
capitalist  could  buy  these  historic 
seats  out  of  a  day's  income  without 
feeling  it.  Charles  the  Fifth  often  sat 
in  them  with  the  brethren  of  Yuste, 
and  one  may  see  in  fancy  the  poor 
gouty  old  fellow  (yet  not  really  old) 
clutching  his  Lenten  taper  with  his 
misshapen  fingers,  and  subsequently 
flogging  himself  in  the  darkness  until 
he  had  stained  the  scourge  red  with 
his  imperial  blood.  The  devices  to  the 
seats  are  both  coarse  and  incongruous. 

But  I  had  much  to  do  and  could  not 
tarry  with  the  vicar.  The  convent  of 
Yuste  is  not  now  Church  property;  it 
is  a  mere  landed  estate  of  the  Count 
of  Mirabel,  whose  permission  must  be 
obtained  ere  it  can  be  inspected.  This 
permission  I  had  already  secured,  and 
a  small  representative  of  the  count 
was  waiting  to  escort  me  thitherl  I 
decided  not  to  put  Diego  to  the  pain 
of  needless  exertion;  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  return  to  his  relative. 

Of  old  Cuacos  found  much  profit  in 
Charles  the  Fifth's  presence  at  Yuste. 
The  emperor,  on  system,  spent  one 
hundred  ducats  a  month  in  charity, 
and  this  nearly  all  went  into  the  vil- 
lage; but  the  ruffianly  rustics  showed 
little  gratitude.  They  seized  the  royal 
cattle  Avhen  these  strayed  upon  their 
fields,  cnught  the  royal  fish,  and  stole 
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the  royal  fruit.  AVorso  than  all,  in 
January  of  the  year  of  the  emperor's 
death,  they  broke  into  the  royal  res- 
idence and  carried  off  several  hundred 
ducats.  On  his  part,  the  emperor  was 
at  l-fngth  moved  to  retaliation.  He  is- 
sued injunctions  against  the  Cuacos 
folk,  and  especially  the  young  women; 
it  seemed  to  him  a  monstrous  thing 
that  these  damsels  should,  as  they  did, 
gravitate  of  evenings  towards  the  con- 
vent gates  and  there  hold  open  com- 
munion with  his  servants,  or  with  any 
other  male  persons  whom  they  could 
ensnare. 

The  hoy  who  led  me  the  remaining 
half  league  to  Yuste  was  not  making 
a  special  journey  for  my  sake.  Daily, 
before  school-time,  he  was  accustomed 
to  the  excursion.  It  was  his  duty  to 
feed  the  convent  chickens;  that  done, 
all  was  done  for  the  day  at  Yuste. 
Ford,  during  his  visit  here  in  1832,  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  the  place  still  in 
monastic  hands.  He  could  breathe  the 
atmosphere  that  Charles  the  Fifth 
himself  breathed:  it  was  his  privilege, 
or  otherwise,  to  sleep  in  the  emperor's 
death-chamber;  and  he  heard  mass  in 
the  stately  convent  chapel,  which  is 
now  as  desolate  as  the  rest  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  modern  pilgrim 
must  be  content  with  a  flying  visit, 
and  when  the  chickens  are  fed  he  must 
turn  his  back  on  the  place. 

Our  ascent  from  the  village  was  con- 
stant, with  the  mountains  looming 
thickly  through  the  rain.  We  struck 
upon  an  enclosed  wood;  a  weather- 
worn cross  appeared;  faded  heraldic 
arms  decorated  a  porch;  and  then  we 
stopped  where  the  trees  were  densest, 
and  where  a  large  rambling  building 
with  more  shields  of  arms  to  it  and  a 
glorious  tangle  of  orange  and  other 
trees  showed  through  a  gateway.  Hard 
by  the  entrance  was  the  decrepit  wal- 
nut-tree under  which  the  emperor,  was 
wont  to  sit.  Its  base  is  enclosed  and 
protected,  but  though  bent,  rotten  and 
gnarled  with  years,  it  still  puts  forth 
noble  leaves.  Ford  was  serenaded  by 
nightingales  as  he  lay  courting  sleep 
in  the  imperial  death-chamber.  I  had 
to  be  content  with  thrushes,  but  they 


made  a  glorious  hubbub  among  the 
lichoned  trees  and  in  the  charming 
gard(>ns  which  exhaled  sweet  per- 
fumes under  the  rain. 

Curious  indeed  in  its  contrasts  was 
the  life  lived  by  the  emperor  here.  It 
does  not  matter    much    whether,  as 
Sandoval  saj'-s,  he  had  with  him  only 
a  few  pieces  of  plate  and  those  of  the 
plainest  kind,  or  whether,   as  others 
say,   he   was   accompanied  hither  by 
thirteen  thousand  ounces  of  gold  and 
silver.     He  ate  and  drank  with  the 
same  imperial  appetite  and  disregard 
of  consequences  as  before.   Only  four 
months  previous  to  his  death  he  is  said 
to  have  begun  his  dinner  with  a  large 
bowl  of  cherries,  or  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  to  have  gone  on  to  highly- 
seasoned  pasties,  hams,  etc.,  and  to 
the  last  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
pickled  salmon  and  tunny   were  bad 
for  an  invalid  to  sup  upon.  Sweet 
raisin  wine  also  was  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar fancies,  and  at  all  costs  he  drank 
it.   As  his  faithful  servant,  Quixada, 
said,  he  seemed  to  imagine  that,  being 
a  king,  his  stomach  was  not  made  like 
other      men's.     Phlebotomy,  sarsa- 
parilla,    liquorice,    barley-water,  and 
rhubarb  were  also  the  royal  portion. 
He    slept   in   a    room    fifteen  paces 
square,    hung   cheerfully   with  black 
cloth;  he  dressed  in  rusty  black  and 
sat  usually,  according  to  Sandoval,  in 
an  old  armchair  with  but  half  a  seat 
and  not  worth  four  reals;  but  he  had 
good  store   of   eiderdown   quilts  and 
cushions  for  the  cold  nights.  Though 
he  had  resigned  his  vast  empire  and 
entered  a  convent  (Your  Paternity  was 
the  muddled  title  with  which  the  ab- 
bot greeted  him  on  his  arrival)  he  was 
not  by  any  means  a  mere  monk.  The 
time  he  did  not  spend  at  mass  he  loved 
best  to  spend  at  table,  w^here  he  pre- 
ferred to  do  his  own  carving.   His  doc- 
tor and  his  confessor  were  his  favored 
attendants  on  these  occasions.  The 
latter  discoursed  on  ancient  writers,  or 
read  improving   chapters  of  patristic 
literature;  the  former  could  only  raise 
his  eyebrows,  like  Quixada.  as  he  be- 
held his  royal  patient's  voracity.  The 
emperor  had  a  staff  of  fifty  or  sixty 
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persons  at  the  convent,  men  to  wait  on 
him,  men  to  edify  him,  and  men  to 
amuse  him.  Among  the  last  was  the 
ingenious  Italian,  Tiirriano,  who  de- 
lighted him  with  his  various  mechan- 
ical inventions,  albeit  much  discon- 
certing the  monks  with  his  moving 
and  flying  puppets,  and  especially  with 
the  figure  of  a  lady  who  danced  on  the 
table  to  the  sound  of  her  own  tam- 
bourine. But  he  helped  the  emperor 
to  get  through  the  days  when  gout 
kept  him  from  shooting  pigeons  on  the 
hillsides  or  strolling  in  the  gardens. 
The  imperial  taste  in  beverages  was 
nearly  as  homicidal  as  the  imperial  ap- 
petite; at  breakfast  his  Majesty  liked 
syrup  of  quinces;  he  drank  abundantly 
of  Rhine  wine  at  dinner,  and  of  beer 
at  all  times. 

It  was  under  stress  of  gout  and  in- 
evitable peptic  disorders  that,  in  Au- 
gust, 1558,  Charles  the  Fifth  realized 
that  his  end  was  near.  He  made  life 
cheerful  for  the  monks  by  a  request 
for  funeral  services  and  masses  for 
the  dead  day  after  day,  several  of  his 
relations  dying  opportunely  for  the 
purpose;  and  in  these  lugubrious 
chants  he  would  join,  devoutly  holding 
a  tattered  prayer-book.  On  the  30th 
of  August  he  went  a  step  farther  and 
had  his  own  obsequies  celebrated, 
watching  the  performance  in  sable 
weeds  and  with  a  taper  in  his  hand. 
His  premonition  was  justified  the  next 
day,  for  the  first  thing  my  little  guide 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  convent  was 
an  airy  covered  terrace  with  a  tablet 
in  the  Avail  announcing  that  it  was 
here  his  Majesty  was  seated  when  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Au- 
gust 31st  he  felt  the  first  approach  of 
death.  Three  weeks  later  he  died, 
with  the  words.  Ay  Jesus!  on  his  lips; 
and  on  September  23rd  they  lowered 
his  body  from  his  bedroom  into  the 
church,  Avhere  it  lay  in  state  for  three 
days.  He  was  afterwards  buried 
(luietly  enough,  though  not  according 
to  his  own  wishes.  And  then  Yuste's 
brief  period  of  importance  ended. 

My  guide  drew  my  attention  to  the 
host  of  roosters  in  the  convent  yard. 
Were  they  not  fine  birds,  and  did  they 


not  know  him  intimately?  They  cer- 
tainly paid  him  the  homage  of  extreme 
interest  in  him  as  they  scuttled  across 
the  rubbish  towards  us.  Then  ^\Q 
entered  the  empty  building  that  was 
once  a  sort  of  palace.  From  the  ter- 
race with  the  tablet  we  looked  over 
the  vineyards  and  orange-trees  of  the 
garden  and  beyond  the  lower  moun- 
tains to  the  blue  plain  of  the  Tagus. 
For  the  rain  had  ceased  and  I  was  to 
see  modern  Yuste  at  its  fairest.  "He 
was  only  a  man,  and  all  men  die,"  said 
the  boy  to  hurry  me.  The  dining  and 
reception  rooms  were  as  damp,  white, 
naked  and  gloomy  as  they  were 
l)ound  to  be.  Then  came  the  imperial 
bed-chamber,  red-flagged,  low,  with 
rough  rafters,  a  window  opening  upon 
the  garden  and  a  door  towards  the 
church.  Titian's  "La  Gloria,"  which 
was  once  on  these  walls  and  is  now  at 
Madrid,  is  not  more  eloquent  a  mock 
at  mortal  greatness  than  are  these 
walls  themselves.  There  is  an  inscrip- 
tion by  a  Duke  of  Montpensier  telling 
how  a  certain  picture,  which  is  not 
now  here,  was  given  by  him  to  the 
monastery  in  memory  of  his  glorious 
ancestor.  But  from  the  room  itself 
one  looks  across  the  chm^ch  at  an  al- 
cove in  the  north  wall,  with  a  chest- 
nut-wood coflSn  mounted  in  it  on  sup- 
ports. The  emperor  lay  in  lead  in  this 
coffin  for  sixteen  years,  until  in  fact 
he  was  wanted  in  that  now  gorgeous 
mausoleum  of  the  Escorial.  Four 
granite  steps  connect  the  imperial  bed- 
room Avith  the  church,  good  sound 
steps  still,  such  as  even  a  gouty  man 
might  look  at  with  confidence. 

As  for  the  church,  though  a  beauti- 
ful building,  it  is  now  of  course  a  mere 
shell.  Its  black-and-white  granite 
walls  and  groined  roof  may  stand  for 
centuries;  and  the  lovely  old  Moorish 
tiles  of  the  choir  dado  and  the  twelve 
steps  from  the  nave  to  the  altar  are 
also  good  for  a  few  generations  more. 
The  aisle  wore  the  look  of  a  carpen- 
ter's yard;  and  there  were  earthern 
pots,  pea-sticks,  and  much  other  pro- 
fane rubbish  on  the  flags.  Our  voices 
echoed  in  the  bare  enclosure,  this 
empty  church  of  the  mountains  upon 
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which  such  ^ood  work  had  been  hiv- 
ished.  So  recently  as  1860  the  arches 
were  completely  restored,  though  for 
what  purpose  it  were  hard  to  say; 
Cuacos  will  not  attend  divine  service 
at  Yuste,  and  who  is  there  at  Yuste? 
But  it  was  a  meritorious  enterprise,  by 
whomsoever  undertaken. 

"You  see,  seiior,  that  there  is  little  to 
see,"  said  the  boy,  as  we  returned  to 
the  courtyard  and  the  fountain  with 
the  heap  of  soaked  mallows  in  it,  dry- 
ing for  remedies  as  I  was  informed. 
He  was  a  most  intelligent  lad,  for  he 
admitted  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
late  for  school;  but  ere  leaving  we 
looked  also  into  the  more  strictly  con- 
ventual chambers.  I  have  seldom  seen 
anything  more  affecting  in  its  way 
than  the  long  room  of  the  old  hotica, 
with  its  multitude  of  majestic  blue 
and  white  jars,  bearing  the  names  of 
their  ancient  medicinal  contents,  and 
evidently  two  or  three  hundred  years 
old.  Some  of  them  were  broken,  but 
most  stood  calm  in  the  dust  and  dirt 
of  a  generation  or  two  of  neglect.  In 
the  emperor's  time  (and  also  both  be- 
fore and  afterwards)  the  Cuacos  vil- 
lagers relied  on  the  monks  of  Yuste 
for  their  doctoring. 

On  leaving  I  picked  up  a  fragment 
of  one  of  the  jars,  "for  the  memory's 
sake,"  I  remarked  to  the  boy.  He, 
however,  would  not  countenance  even 
so  faint  a  concession  to  sentiment.  "It 
is  not  permitted,  senor,"  he  declared; 
"not  even  the  smallest  thing  may  be 
removed."  Nor  would  he  be  per- 
suaded that  the  china  morsel  and  a 
cobweb  were  about  on  a  par  in  value. 
Later,  I  tried  him  again  with  a  bit  of  a 
Moorish  tile,  and  this  time  on  persua- 
sion he  yielded,  though  with  extreme 
diffidence.  Truly,  a  most  deserving 
little  boy! 

Of  our  return  to  Cuacos  and  thence 
during  the  ten  hours'  ride  back  to 
Plasencia,  I  prefer  not  to  say  much. 
It  rained  again  when  we  started  for 
the  long  journey,  and  it  rained  most 
of  the  way,  with  savage  earnestness. 
The  streams  we  had  forded  easily  the 
day  before  were  now  roaring  and  foam- 
ing torrents.   I  know  not  which  of  us, 
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Diego  or  I,  travelled  in  the  greater  dis- 
comfort; for  though  he  had  more 
cargo,  he  had  also  a  convenient 
hooded  cloak,  whereas  I  had  but  a 
common  rug,  which  held  the  water  so 
amazingly  tnat  in  an  hour  or  two  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  sheeted  in  lead.  We  were 
a  compassionable  pair  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  we  rode  up  sodden  and 
streaming  to  Don  Juan's  door.  All 
Diego's  gaiety  had  long  ago  gone  from 
him;  when  Don  Juan  questioned  me 
about  his  conduct,  he  paid  no  heed, 
but  stood  humbly  waiting  for  his  dol- 
lars, with  the  rain  drops  still  coursing 
off  the  tip  of  his  nose.  I  gave  such 
good  report  of  him  as  I  could;  and  I 
also  ventured  upon  a  word  or  two  of 
advice  as  I  offered  him  (behind  Don 
Juan's  back)  a  dollar  over  and  above 
our  bargain.  The  next  morning  I  saw 
him  again.  He  was  introduced  rest- 
ively by  Don  Juan  on  the  sworn  plea 
that  I  had  paid  him  a  bad  dollar;  it 
may  have  been  so,  or  it  may  not.  On 
reflection,  however,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  with  better  weather,  Diego 
Batista  would  have  got  quite  as  much 
pleasure  and  profit  as  myself  out  of 
our  ride  to  Yuste. 

CnAKi.Es  Edwakdes. 


From  The  Cornlull  Magazine. 
BRUNEL. 

Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  was  born 
at  Portsmouth  on  April  9,  180G,  a  few 
months  after  the  Victory  had  brought 
back  thither  the  body  of  Nelson.  Pitt 
had  not  been  dead  many  weeks.  Pitt's 
great  rival,  Fox,  was  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  prime  minister,  but  with 
only  five  months  of  life  before  him. 

The  Brunels  were  a  Norman  family  of 
good  position.  Brunei's  father,  Marc 
Isambard,  who  was  made  a  knight  in 
1841,  and  is  consequently  known  to  the 
present  generation  as  Sir  Isambard 
Brunei,  was  an  officer  in  the  French 
navy  from  1786  to  1792,  when,  being  a 
fervent  Royalist,  he  became  perforce  an 
cmigr6.  He  escaped  to  America,  where 
he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  engineer 
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to  the  New  York  state  government;  but 
in  January,  1799,  turning  his  back  on 
America,  lie  came  to  England  to  marry 
an  Englislnvoman  and  settle  down. 
Isambard  Kingdom — the  latter  name 
the  surname  of  the  lady's  family — was 
their  only  son. 

Isambard  the  younger  owed  to  his 
father  not  only  his  natural  genius  for 
engineering,  but  also  an  education  such 
as  few  of  the  early  English  engineers 
were  fortunate  enough  to  receive.  Tel- 
ford was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  Brind- 
ley  of  a  cottier.  George  Stephenson,  as 
all  the  Avorld  knows,  began  life  as  a 
collier  lad.  Nicholas  Wood,  who  in  1888 
was  called  in  by  the  Great  Western 
directors  as  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties of  the  day  to  advise  them  on 
Brunei's  broad-gauge  designs,  was  a 
colliery  viewer.  Nor  were  tlie  younger 
men  wlio  succeeded  Wood  and  Stephen- 
son much  better  off  in  many  cases. 
Brunei's  own  life,'  written  by  his  son, 
Isambard  the  tliird,  a  distinguished  ec- 
clesiastical lawyer,  records  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lane,  Avho  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  from 
1860  to  1868,  began  his  career  as  fore- 
man briclvlayer  on  the  liiames  Tunnel. 

Brunei,  however,  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education,  and  to  the 
admirable  lucidity  of  mind  and  facility 
of  expression  wliich  tliat  education  de- 
veloped in  him  he  owed  no  small  share 
of  his  professional  success.  George 
Stephenson,  with  his  unpolished  man- 
ners, his  slow  hesitating  utterance,  and 
his  liarsh  Northumberland  burr,  was  so 
rouglily  handled  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bill  on  its 
first  introduction  that  the  promoters, 
when  they  came  forward  a  second  time, 
did  not  venture  to  put  liim  into  the  wit- 
ness-box. No  counsel  was  ever  rash 
enough  to  adopt  similar  tactics  in  order 
to  discredit  the  grandiose  and  unprece- 
dented designs  of  Brunei.  On  the 
Great  Western  Bill,  Brunei,  being  then 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  was  under 

1  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  in  detail  the 
various  points  in  which  I  am  iiidebted  to  this 
work.  Thotigh  I  have  supplemented  its  perusal 
by  a  good  denl  of  readirtgof  my  own,  the  whole 
of  this  article  is  practically  based  upon  it. 


cross-examination  for  eleven  days.  "He 
showed,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  mechanics.  He  was  rapid  in 
thought,  clear  in  language,  and  never 
said  too  much  or  lost  his  presence  of 
mind.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
enjoyed  so  great  an  intellectual  treat." 

Whether  from  natural  precocity,  due 
possibly  to  his  French  blood,  or  owing 
to  the  stimulus  applied  by  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  very  ac- 
tive-minded father,  Brunei's  mental 
powers  developed  unusually  early.  At 
four  years  old  his  talent  for  drawing 
was  already  remarlvable,  at  eiglit  he  had 
mastered  Euclid,  at  fourteen  he  has 
"passed  Sallust  some  time"  and  "likes 
Horace  very  niucli,  but  not  so  much  as 
Virgil,"  and  his  spare  time  is  devoted  to 
making  a  plan  of  Hove,  where  he  was 
at  school,  on  a  scale  which  necessitates 
his  writing  to  London  to  borrow  his 
father's  "long  eighty-foot  tape."  The 
next  two  years  were  spent  at  a  Paris 
lycee,  the  College  Henri  Quatre,  study- 
ing mathematics  and  rubbing  up  his 
French.  At  sixteen  he  regularly  en- 
tered his  father's  office,  where  work  on 
tlie  plans  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  Avas 
just  beginning. 

For  tlie  next  five  years  the  lad's  life- 
he  almost  immediately  assumed  all  the 
responsibility  and  performed  more  than 
all  the  work  of  a  grown  man— was 
bound  up  with  the  tunnel.  On  its  his- 
tory there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  After 
five  years'  labor,  during  which  a  length 
of  about  two  hundred  yards  had  been 
completed,  the  river  burst  in,  drowned 
a  number  of  worlvmen,  and  all  but 
drowned  young  Brunei,  who  was  very 
seriously  injured  in  a  gallant  attempt 
to  guide  into  a  place  of  safety  the  men 
who  had  been  working  under  his  charge 
at  the  post  of  danger.  The  directors,  as 
soon  as  the  facts  were  reported,  passed 
a  resolution,  and  ordered  it  to  be  adver- 
tised in  the  Times  and  other  papers, 
to  the  effect  tliat  "having  heard  wifh 
great  admiration  of  the  intrepid  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Mr. 
Isambard  Brunei,  the  company's  resi- 
dent engineer,"  they  desired  "to  give 
their  public  testimony  to  his  calm  and 
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energetic  endeavors,  and  to  that  gener- 
ous principle  which  induced  him  to  put 
bis  OAvn  life  into  more  imminent  hazard 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  men  under  his 
immediate  care." 

Certainly  the  resident  engineer  de- 
served all  the  testimonials,  public  or 
private,  that  his  directors  could  give 
him,  seeing  that  for  several  j^ears  he  had 
not  only  gone  in  hourly  risk  of  his  life, 
but  all  the  time  he  had  been  working 
like  a  galley  slave.  In  September,  1826, 
his  father's  journal  notes  on  a  Wednes- 
day that  he  had  not  been  in  bed  since 
the  previous  Friday;  in  the  following 
November  he  himself  records  that  he 
had  "passed  seven  days  out  of  the  last 
ten  in  the  tunnel.  For  nine  days  on  an 
average  tw^enty  and  one-third  hours 
per  daj^  in  the  tunnel,  and  three  and 
two-thirds  hours  to  sleep."  And  even 
when  seriously  injured  in  the  accident 
above  described,  and  in  such  pain  that 
he  could  hardly  speak,  he  was  laid  on  a 
mattress  on  the  deck  of  a  barge  and 
towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
in  order  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
men  who,  from  a  diving  bell,  were  en- 
deavoring to  locate  and  to  repair  the 
breach. 

Brunei's  personal  connection  with  the 
tunnel  ceased  at  this  point.  The  works 
were  for  the  time  abandoned,  and  when, 
seven  years  later,  in  1835,  a  govern- 
ment loan  enabled  them  to  be  resumed, 
Brunei  had  advanced  far  beyond  the 
post  of  a  mere  resident  engineer.  Here 
is  how^  his  diary  sketches  his  position  at 
the  close  of  1835.  "The  railway  [the 
Great  Western]  now  is  in  progress.  I 
am  thus  engineer  to  the  finest  work  in 
England.  A  handsome  salary,  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  my  directors,  and  all 
going  smoothly.  .  .  .  And  it  is  not  this 
alone,  but  everything  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  has  been  successful.  Clifton 
Bridge,  my  first  child,  my  darling,  is 
actually  going  on:  recommenced  work 
last  Monday— glorious."  The  diary 
then  gives  a  "pretty  list  of  real  sound 
professional  work"  in  hand,  and  winds 
up  with:  "This  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine.   I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

The  year  1835,  in  which  the  Great 
Western  Railway  obtained  its  first  Act, 


undoubtedly  commences  tlie  period  of 
Brunei's  life  Avliich  is  of  most  public 
importance.  But  before  passing  on  to 
it  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  his  first 
child,  his  darling,  Clifton  Bridge.  The 
bridge  owes  its  origin  to  a  bequest  in 
the  year  1753,  by  a  Bristol  alderman,  of 
the  sum  of  1,000?.,  which  he  desired  to 
be  accumulated  till  it  reached  10,000L, 
and  then  devoted  to  building  a  bridge, 
as  he  had  been  informed  it  could  be 
built  for  that  ajnount.  In  1829,  by 
which  time  the  fund  had  reached  8,000?., 
the  trustees  obtained  an  estimate  for 
a  stone  bridge.  The  estimate  was 
90,000L,  so  they  advertised  for  designs 
for  a  suspension  bridge.  Brunei  and 
twenty-one  other  engineers  competed, 
and  five  of  the  designs,  Brunei's  among 
them,  were  selected.  Telford,  the 
builder  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge, 
w\as  appointed  as  arbiter,  and  Telford 
was  of  opinion  that  no  span  exceeding 
his  ow^n  at  the  Menai  Straits  (under  six 
hundred  feet)  was  admissible.  Sa 
Brunei,  wliose  design  had  implied  a 
single  span,  ranging,  according  to  the 
position  selected  for  crossing  the  gorge, 
between  seven  hundred  and  sixty  and 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  withdrew\  Telford  then  refused 
to  recommend  any  of  the  other  four 
designs.  Next  Telford  was  asked  to 
submit  a  design  himself.  He  did  so, 
but  it  failed  to  meet  with  approval. 
Thereupon  a.  second  competition-  was 
instituted.  This  time  both  Telford  and 
Brunei  Avere  competitors.  Finally, 
Brunei  was  unanimously  appointed  en- 
gineer. 

Serious  work  began  in  183(5;  by  1843 
45,000?.  had  been  spent,  the  work  was 
not'  much  more  than  half  done,  and 
funds  were  exhausted.  Ten  years  later 
the  definite  abandonment  of  the  under- 
taking was  determined  on,  and  the  sus- 
pension chains  were  sent  down  to  Corn- 
wall to  be  used  for  the  Albert  Bridge  at 
Saltash.  In  1860  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  Brunei's  profession  determined 
that  the  Clifton  Bridge  sliould  be  fin- 
ished, both  as  constituting  a  memorial 
of  their  late  friend  (Mr.  Brunei  had  died 
in  the  previous  September)  and  in  order 
to  remove  a  slur  from  the  profession. 
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So,  as  the  original  Clifton  chains  had 
gone  to  Saltash,  the  chains  from  the 
Hnngerford  Suspension  Bridge,  another 
of  Brunei" s  worlcs,  which  was  just  being 
removed  to  malce  room  for  tlie  South- 
Eastern  Railway  extension  to  Charing 
Cro«s,  were  brought  down  from  Lou- 
don, and  Clifton  Bridge  was  finally 
opened  in  1864,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years  after  the  death  of  Alderman 
Wick.  But  to  this  day  the  towers  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  which  were  to 
have  been  decorated  with  a  series  of 
figure  subjects  illustrating  the  whole 
work  of  constructing  the  bridge,  from 
the  quarrying  of  the  ore  and  the  forg- 
ing of  the  chain-links  to  the  driving  of 
the  last  rivet,  lack  the  ornament  which, 
with  characteristic  fertility  of  resource 
and  lavishness  of  voluntarily  incurred 
labor,  Brunei  had  designed  for  them. 

The  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  was  a 
small  affair,  at  least  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  it  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  whole  after  course  of  Brunei's 
life.  His  connection  with  Bristol,  a  city 
whose  wealth  and  importance  two  gen- 
erations back  were,  relatively  speaking, 
vastly  greater  than  at  present,  brought 
him  at  the  end  of  1832  an  engagement 
to  advise  as  to  tlie  best  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  silting  up  of  the 
Floating  Harbor.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  local  committee  for  the  pro- 
motion of  what  was  to  be  the  Great 
Western  Railway  was  in  process  of 
formation,  and  Brunei  naturally  became 
a  candidate  for  the  post  of  engineer. 
The  committee  at  the  outset  almost 
committed  themselves  to  a  declaration 
that  they  would  select  as  engineer  the 
man  wlio  would  submit  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. Brunei  promptly  declared  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  candidature. 
"You  are  holding  out,"  he  wrote  to  the 
committee,  "a  premium  to  tlie  man  who 
will  make  you  the  most  flattering 
promises.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
man  who  has  either  least  reputation  at 
stake,  or  wlio  has  most  to  gain  by  tem- 
poraiy  success,  and  least  to  lose  by  the 
consequences  of  disappointment,  must 
be  the  winner  in  such  a  race."  The 
committee  were  convinced— as  not  a 
few  committees  and  boards  were  after- 


wards—by Brunei's  unfaltering  enun- 
ciation of  the  plain  principles  of  busi- 
ness ethics,  and  withdrew  their  condi- 
tion. On  March  7,  1833^  being  then 
some  weeks  short  of  his  twenty-seventh 
birthday,  Brunei  was  duly  appointed 
engineer  of  the  great  undertaking  with 
which  to  all  time  his  name  will  be  in- 
dissolubly  connected. 

Here  is  a  note  from  his  diary  of  a  few 
months  later,  made  after  the  first  pub- 
lic meeting  held  in  support  of  the  proj- 
ect: "Got  through  it  very  tolerably, 
which  I  consider  great  things.  I  hate 
public  meetings;  it  is  playing  with  a 
tiger,  and  all  you  can  hope  is  that  you 
may  not  get  scratched  or  worse."  The 
rest  of  the  summer  he  spent  travelling, 
surveying,  interviewing  all  day,  and 
writing  letters  and  reports  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  "Between  our- 
selves," he  wrote  to  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, "it  is  harder  work  than  I  like.  I 
am  rarely  much  under  twenty  hours  a 
day  at  it." 

Indeed,  his  capacity  of  doing  without 
sleep  was  veiy  remarkable.  "I  believe 
that  at  that  time,"  writes  an  intimate 
friend,  referring  to  this  year  1833,  "he 
scarcely  ever  went  to  bed,  though  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  him  tired 
or  out  of  spirits.  He  was  a  veiy  con- 
stant smoker,  and  would  take  his  nap 
in  an  armchair,  very  frequently  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth!  and  if  we  were  to 
start  out  of  town  at  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to 
rouse  me  out  of  bed  about  three  by 
means  of  the  bell  [from  his  chambers  to 
mine],  when  I  would  invariably  find 
him  up  and  dressed,  and  in  great  glee 
at  the  fun  of  having  curtailed  my  slum- 
bers by  two  or  three  hours  more  than 
necessary." 

One  of  his  assistants  writes  to  much 
the  same  effect:  "I  never  met  his  equal 
for  sustained  power  of  worlv.  After  a 
hard  day  spent  in  preparing  and  deliv- 
ering evidence,  and  after  a  hasty  din- 
ner, he  would  attend  consultations  till 
a  late  hour,  and  then,  secure  against  in- 
terruption, sit  down  to  his  papers  and 
draw  specifications,  write  letters  or  re- 
ports, or  make  calculations  all  through 
the  night.   If  at  all  pressed  for  time,  he 
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slept  ill  his  jirnu'liair  for  two  or  three 
hours,  i\iu\  at  ojuiy  dawn  lie  was  ready 
for  the  work  of  the  day.  When  he  trav- 
elled, he  usually  started  about  four  or 
five  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  reach  his 
ground  by  daylight.  His  travelling  car- 
riage, in  which  he  often  slept,  was  built 
from  his  own  design,  and  was  a  marvel 
of  skill  and  comfort.  This  power  of 
work  was,  no  doubt,  aided  by  the  ab- 
stemiousness of  his  habits,  and  by  his 
light  and  joyous  temperament.  One 
luxury  (tobacco)  he  indulged  in  to  ex- 
cess, and  probably  to  his  injury.  At  all 
times,  even  in  bed,  a  cigar  was  in  his 
mouth,  and  wherever  he  was  engaged, 
there,  near  at  hand,  was  the  enormous 
leather  cigar-case  so  well  known  to  his 
friends,  and  out  of  which  he  was  quite 
as  ready  to  supply  their  wants  as  his 
own.  His  light  and  joyous  disposition 
was  very  attractive.  At  no  time  was  he 
stern,  but  when  travelling  or  off  work 
he  was  like  a  boy  set  free.  There  w^as 
no  fun  for  which  he  was  not  ready." 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  Brunei's  life  it 
is  impossible  to  include  a  history  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  We  must  be 
content  merely  to  notice  the  specially 
Brunelesque  features — its  grandeur  and 
amplitude  of  design,  its  perfection  of 
execution.  It  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
supremacy  of  George  Stephenson,  the 
greatest  railway  engineer  who  has  ever 
lived,  to  say  that,  where  Stephenson 
was  content  to  be  bound  by  the  hard, 
practical,  commercial  facts  of  the  then 
existing  conditions,  Brunei's  mind  took 
a  wider  sweep,  and  built  the  Great 
Western,  not  for  the  traffic  that  was, 
but  for  the  traffic  that  was  to  be.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  Brunei  greatly  un- 
deiTated  the  effect  which  railways  were 
to  produce  in  knitting  the  country  into 
a  single  whole.  He  imagined  the  traffic 
of  the  west  and  south  of  England  flow- 
ing to  and  from  London  only.  Of  the 
vast  traffic  between  west  and  north, 
which  now  passes  through  Shrewsbury, 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  Swindon,  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  points,  he  had  evidently 
no  conception.  Moreover,  to^  a  man  ac- 
customed to  see  goods  carried  in  pack 
wagons  at  two  miles  an  hour,  a  delay 
of  a  few  hours  for  transfer  could  hardly 
seem  of  the  first  importance.  Conse- 


quently he  greatly  underrated  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  break  of  gauge  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  through  vehicles 
from  one  line  to  another.  For  all  that 
the  broad  gauge  was  by  no  means  the 
failure  it  has  usually  been  represented 
as  being. 

In  fact,  as  Brunei  himself  was  never 
Avearied  in  pointing  out,  the  essence  of 
his  idea  was  not  so  much  a  broad  gauge 
as  a  wide  line.  The  width  of  the  line 
depends  not  on  the  distance  between  the 
wheels  on  which  the  vehicles  run,  but 
on  the  maximum  width  of  those  vehicles 
themselves  and  the  minimum  space 
which  is  allowed  between  them.  And 
the  width  taken  as  standard  for  the 
broad-gauge  Great  Western,  namely, 
thii-ty  feet  at  what  is  technically  called 
"formation  level,"  is  only  fractionally 
greater  than  the  modern  standard  width 
of  an  ordinary  narrow-gauge  line.  In 
America,  where  tunnels  and  bridges  are 
comparatively  few,  and  where  the  rail- 
ways existed  before  the  towns,  the 
"clearance,"  to  use  another  technical 
term  that  explains  itself,  is  suflacient  to 
cari-y  on  the  four-foot  eight  and  one- 
half  inch  gauge  the  widest  rolling-stock 
that  was  ever  built  for  the  seven-foot 
broad-gauge  rails.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  here,  in  England  also, 
whether  as  passengers,  share-holders, 
or  railway  managers,  we  should  have 
benefited  very  greatly,  had  our  lines 
been  constructed  from  the  beginning 
wide  enough  to  pass  c&rriages  ten  feet 
in  width  instead  of  only  about  eight 
feet  four  inches,  and  with  the  tunnels 
and  bridges  hig"!!  enough  to  permit  a 
maximum  height  above  rail  level  of 
sixteen  feet  as  compared  with  about 
thirteen  feet  which  is  our  outside  limit. 

It  is  common,  too,  to  speak  of  the  vast 
sums  wasted  when  the  broad  gauge  was 
first  mixed  and  then  converted  to  nar- 
row. True  no  doubt  to  some  extent  and 
—what  is  more— obvious  to  every  pas- 
senger. But  how  many  passengers 
know  anything  of  the  vast  expense 
wiiich  has  been  incurred  on  the  old 
narrow-gauge  lines  to  bring  them  to  a 
Midth  suitable  for  modern  rolling-stock 
and  consistent  with  modern  ideas  of 
safety  to  workmen?  How  many  people 
know  that  every  single  overbridge  on 
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the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  has  had 
to  be  removed  and  rebuilt,  because 
George  Stephenson  only  left  four  feet 
betAveen  tlie  two  lines  of  rails,  whereas 
modern  practice  enforces  six  feet  as  a 
minimum?  Or,  again,  Brunei  laid  his 
rails  on  longitudinal  bearings,  and  no  w- 
adays the  longitudinal  system  has  been 
replaced  by  an  ordinary  cross-sleeper 
road.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that 
Brunei  was  an  extravagant  visionary? 
Bj'  no  means.  The  stone  blocks  on 
which  Robert  Stephenson  supported  the 
rails  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
have  gone  too,  and  without  leaving  any 
blot  on  the  fame  of  the  great  engineer 
who  laid  them.  Granting  that  the 
longitudinal  system  has  been  replaced 
by  a  better  one,  that  one  hundred  pound 
rails  in  fifty  pound  chairs  with  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  timber 
make  a  better  road  than  forty-five 
pound  rails,  no  chairs,  and  much  tim- 
ber, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
method  of  construction  w^hich  is  right 
and  proper  with  steel  rails  purchasable 
at  4L  a  ton  and  cast-iron  chairs  at  3?., 
was  commercially  possible  when  the 
chairs  cost  9?.  a  ton  and  the  rails,  not 
steel  but  only  wrought-iron,  cost  about 
14L 

In  truth,  what  Brunei  cared  about 
was  not  methods,  but  results.  He 
wanted  a  road  wide  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  large  and  powerful 
engines  running  at  a  high  speed,  and 
he  got  it.  That  the  Great  Western 
main  line  in  the  early  forties  was  the 
most  perfect  railroad  existing  in  the 
world  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ques- 
tion. So,  too,  with  his  engines.  Brunei 
was  primarily  a  civil,  not  a  mechanical, 
and  still  more  not  a  locomotive,  en- 
gineer. Overwhelmed  as  he  was  with 
other  work,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  different 
lines  along  which  locomotive  improve- 
ment was  advancing,  or  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  innumerable  detailed  re- 
adaptations  of  changing  means  to  vary- 
ing ends  in  whic'h  locomotive  progress 
mainly  consists.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined that  on  the  Great  Western 
heavier  trains  should  travel  at  higher 
speeds  than  anything  yet  attempted. 


So  at  the  outset  he  very  much  left  thb 
locomotive  builders  to  their  ow^n  de- 
vices, and  the  result  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  menagerie  of  strange  monsters 
enough.  Of  the  Hurricane,  with  her 
ten-foot  driving  wheels  but  no  steam  to 
move  them,  the  Thunderer,  with  geared 
w^heels  and  boiler  and  machinery  on 
separate  carriages,  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter. Sir  Daniel  Gooch's  contemporary 
record  in  his  diary — "felt  very  uneasy 
about  the  working  of  these  machines, 
feeling  sure  they  would  have  enough  to 
do  to  drive  themselves  along  the  road," 
—represents  the  facts  with  sufftcient 
accuracy.  But  a  few  thousand  pounds 
wasted  on  experimental  engines  was  a 
small  matter,  and  practically  from  the 
opening  of  the  line  Brunei  got  his  re- 
sults. The  first  engine  that  was  put  to 
real  work,  the  North  Star,  took  fifty 
tons  at  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  In 
1843  the  prince  consort  was  brought  up 
from  Bristol  to  London,  if  Sir  Daniel 
Gooch  may  be  trusted,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  minutes.  It  is  safe  to  say 
thait  on  no  other  line  in  the  world  would 
such  a  feat  have  been  possible.  In  1846, 
when  the  Battle  of  the  Gauges  was  rag- 
ing, and  when  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham was  still  working  its  trains  with 
petty  little  four-wheeled  engines,  the 
Great  Western  had  already  advanced  to 
the  Great  Western  or  Lord  of  the  Isles 
type,  an  eight-wheeled  engine  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  engines  which 
ran  the  heaviest  and  fastest  Great 
Western  expresses  down  to  the  year 
1892.  Paddington  to  Didcot,  fifty-three 
miles,  in  forty-seven  minutes,  is  a  speed 
that  was  more  than  once  reached  then, 
and  has  hardly  been  exceeded  since. 
Nor  was  this  high  speed  a  mere  occa- 
sional record-breaking  performance. 
While  the  best  Manchester  express  took 
five  hours  and  forty  minutes,  to  Exeter, 
practically  the  same  distance,  the  time 
was  four  hours  and  a  half.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  George  Stephenson  was 
the  father  of  railway  travelling  in  gen- 
eral, we  must  yet  to  Brunei  give  the 
credit  that  he  w^as  the  father  of  express 
travelling  in  particular. 
Tlie  atmospheric  system,  which  was 
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lutrocluc'od  just  half  a  ceiitiuy  aj;o  on 
the  South  Devon  Railway,  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  a  word  of  notice. 
"I  never  saw  Mr.  Brunei  so  anxious," 
writes  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  in  liis  diary,  "as 
he  was  about  tliis  opening.  Relying 
upon  the  atmospheric  principle,  he  had 
made  these  steep  inclines  [one  in  forty], 
and  he  feared  there  might  be  difficulties 
in  working  them.  These  difficulties  dis- 
appeared with  the  day  of  opening.  All 
our  trains  went  through  very  well,  and 
at  night  it  seemed  a  great  relief  to  Mr. 
Brunei  that  it  was  so.  He  shoolv  hands 
with  me,  and  thanked  me  in  a  very  kind 
manner  for  my  share  in  the  day's  work. 
He  never  forgot  those  who  helped  him 
in  a  difficulty."  Unfortunately,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  the  difficulties  soon 
reappeared,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most 
heroic  exertions  by  every  one  con- 
cerned, Brunei  found  himself  in  Au- 
gust, 1849,  under  bitter  constraint  to 
write  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
vincing of  his  numerous  reports.  In  it 
he  recommended  the  South  Devon 
directors  to  abandon  altogether  the  at- 
mospheric system,  on  the  installation  of 
which  they  had,  under  his  advice,  in- 
vested some  200,000L  Into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  it  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  in  detail.  They  were  mainly  two: 
in  the  first  place,  the  pumping-engines 
as  delivered  were  unfit  for  their  work, 
and  produced  the  necessary  power  with 
difficulty  and  at  an  exorbitant  cost;  but 
chiefly,  the  leather  valve,  which  closed 
the  air-pipes,  rapidly  deteriorated,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  maintained  in  an 
air-tight  condition,  and  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  apply  anything  more  than  a 
temporary  remedy,  and  this  at  inor- 
dinate expense.  With  characteristic 
generosity,  Brunei  refused,  from  the 
day  when  the  atmospheric  system  was 
abandoned,  to  receive  any  further  re- 
muneration for  his  services  from  the 
South  Devon  directors. 

Now  that  that  system  has  long  van- 
ished into  the  limbo  of  railway  antiqui- 
ties, we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  whole 
thing  must  have  been  a  chimera  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  w^onder  why  an 
engineer  of  Brunei's  capacity  can  ever 
have  taken  up  with  it.   it  is  pertiaps 


tlierefore  wortli  while  recalling  tliat  it 
had  been  worked  successfully  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  West  London  and 
on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railways, 
and  that  a  House  of  Commons  com- 
mittee had  reported  strongly  in  its 
favor,  as  had  also  Sir  Frederic  Smith 
and  Professor  Barlow  on  a  reference  to 
them  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cubitt  had  determined  to  employ 
the  system  on  the  Croydon  Railway, 
and  even  Robert  Stephenson,  who,  as 
the  result  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstowm 
experience,  had  reported  strongly 
against  the  propriety  of  introducing  the 
atmospheric  system  on  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead,  had  given  evidence  that 
"where  there  is  a  continuous  line  of  as- 
cent, where  nO'  stoppages  are  required, 
where  the  locomotive  is  totally  inap- 
plicable, there  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  eligible  than  the  atmospheric 
plan."  This  evidence  w^ould  certainly 
have  covered  the  case  of  the  South 
Devon  as  far  as  the  thirty-two  miles  be- 
tween Newton  Abbot  and  Plymouth 
were  concerned.  Here  the  gradients 
were  as  bad  as  one  in  thirty-nine  and 
one  in  forty  for  many  miles — and  Rob- 
ert Stephenson  considered  locomotives 
totally  inapplicable  on  gradients  of  one 
in  sixty— and  there  w^ere  no  intermedi- 
ate stations  of  more  than  trifling  im- 
portance. 

Had  the  pumping-engines  on  the 
South  Devon  line  done  their  work  as 
expected— and  there  w^as  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  they  would  not  do  so— 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  line  would 
have  been  w^orked  on  the  atmospheric 
system  to  this  day.  It  is  true  the  air- 
valve  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  its  re- 
new^al  would  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  considerable  expense.  But  no 
one  can  be  blamed  for  not  anticipating 
this  rapid  deterioration.  Further,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  break-downs  in  the 
atmospheric  system  at  its  first  start 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
early  failures  of  the  locomotive.  The 
Rocket,  as  it  appeared  at  Rainhill  in 
1829,  represented  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  experiment  and  failure  and  progress. 
And  yet,  when  one  reads  contemporaiy 
accounts  of  the  railways  long  after  the 
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time  of  the  Rocket,  with  their  constant 
records  of  break-downs  of  all  kinds,  one 
is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  a  steam 
locomotive,  even  in  the  forties,  ever 
reached  its  journey's  end  without  mis- 
hap. 

The  objection  of  principle  that  used  to 
be  urged  against  the  atmospheric  sys- 
tem, namely,  that  the  concentration  of 
the  power  at  a  few  points  instead  of  its 
dispersal  among  several  engines,  one 
at  the  head  of  each  train,  meant  the 
break-down  of  the  whole  traffic  of  the 
line  if  anything  went  wrong  at  a  single 
point,  has  been  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  experience  of  electric  traction  in 
our  own  day.  Even  in  England,  whose 
engineers  at  the  present  time  are  at 
least  not  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  rash- 
ness and  desire  for  innovation,  a  good 
many  scores  of  million  passengers  are 
successfully  carried  year  after  year  by 
electric  power  transmitted  from  a  cen- 
tral station;  in  America  there  are  ten 
thousand  miles  of  tramway  and  not  a 
few  miles  of  ordinary  railway  worked 
on  the  same  system;  and  leading  rail- 
way men  in  the  United  States  believe 
that  on  main  lines  and  for  long  distances 
the  substitution  of  electric  traction 
from  central  stations  for  separate  and 
independent  steam  locomotives  is  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  proximate  future. 

Brunei's  railway  work  would  have 
filled  three  lives  of  mortal  men  with  or- 
dinary powers,  but  it  was  far  from  ex- 
hausting Brunei's  energies.  His  work 
as  a  marine  engineer  was  only  less  im- 
portant and  less  engrossing  than  his 
railway  business.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  had  only  obtained  its  Act  of 
Parliament  a  few  months  when,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors,  some  one  spoke 
of  the  enormous  length  of  the  line. 
"Why  not,"  exclaimed  Brunei,  "make  it 
longer,  have  a  steamboat  to  go  from 
Bristol  to  New  York  and  call  it  the 
Great  Western?"  The  idea,  though  at 
first  treated  as  a  mere  joke,  took  root, 
and  the  result  was  the  Great  Western, 
which,  though  not  the  first  steamer  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  was  the  first  steamer 
built  for  the  Transatlantic  service. 
She  was  launched  in  1837,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving her  engines  in  London,  sailed 
thence  in  the  March  following,  with  Mr. 


Brunei  and  many  other  persons  on 
board.  Within  an  hour  or  two  a  fire 
broke  out,  which  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty subdued,  but  not  till  after  the  ship 
had  been  run  ashore  on  a  mudbank.  In 
his  endeavors  to  assist  in  putting  out 
the  tire  Brunei  fell,  through  setting  his 
foot  on  the  burnt  rung  of  a  ladder,  eigh- 
teen feet  down  into  the  hold.  He  was 
knocked  insensible,  and  lay  head  down- 
wards in  a  pool  of  water,  and  was  only 
rescued  just  in  time  to  save  him  from 
drowning.  The  Great  Western  was  a 
complete  success.  She  Avas  followed 
some  years  later  by  the  Great  Britain  of 
two  thousand  tons  burden,  the  first 
large  ship  to  be  built  of  iron  or  to  be 
fitted  with  the  screw  propeller.  She 
was  originally  intended  to  be  built  of 
wood  Avith  paddle  engines.  Both  altera- 
tions were  made  on  reports  which 
Brunei  submitted  as  the  result  of  care- 
ful obseiwation  and  experiment  and  cal- 
culation. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch 
of  this  vessel,  in  July,  1843,  that  the 
prince  consort  made  the  remarkable 
run  from  Bristol  to  London  which  has 
been  already  referred  to.  Brunei  was 
also  responsible  for -the  introduction  of 
the  screw  propeller  into  the  royal  navy. 
He  was  originally  invited  by  the  Ad- 
miralty to  advise  them  on  the  subject, 
and  he  did  so  gratuitously  for  several 
years,  being  apparently  treated  during 
the  whole  period  by  the  Admiralty  offi- 
cials, as  Clive  said  he  was  by  the  House 
of  Commons  committee,  "like  a  sheep- 
stealer."  The  idea  of  the  Great  East- 
ern, the  last  and  most  famous  of 
Brunei's  ships,  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  as  early  as  1851.  She  was  orig- 
inally intended  for  the  Oriental  trade, 
hence  her  name.  Work  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  the 
hull  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1857.  The  responsibility  of  the  work, 
added  to  financial  difficulties  not  un- 
natural in  the  panic  brought  on  by  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  weighed  very  heavily  on 
Brunei,  whose  constitution  was  already 
breaking  down  from  overstrain.  "I 
never,"  he  wrote,  "embarked  in  any  one 
thing  to  which  I  have  entirely  devoted 
myself,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted  so 
much  time,  thought,  and  labor,  and  on 
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the  success  of  "which  I  have  staked  so 
Diuch  reputation."  But  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  construction  of  tlie  great  sliip 
was  as  notliing  to  the  responsibility  dur- 
ing her  launch,  which  was  begun  on  No- 
vember 3,  1857,  and  not  finally  com- 
pleted till  the  last  day  of  the  following 
January.  Forty  years  were  to  elapse 
before  another  ship  was  built  of  equal 
size. 

Space  fails  even  to  enumerate 
Brunei's  multifarious  minor  activities. 
He  built  docks  or  piers,  not  only  at 
Bristol  and  Monkwearmouth  but  all 
down  the  Great  Western  from  Brent- 
ford to  Plymouth,  to  Briton  Ferry  and 
Milford.  He  built  the  Crystal  Palace 
water-towers,  and  during  the  Crimean 
War  a  huge  military  hospital  at  Renkioi 
on  the  Dardanelles.  He  introduced  im- 
provements in  rifle  barrels,  had  a  share 
in  the  introduction  of  armor-plating  for 
vessels,  and  was  apparently  the  first  to 
introduce  hydraulic  power  into  the 
working  of  railway  goods  stations.  Be- 
sides all  this  he  had— the  authority  is  his 
son's,  oV  one  would  have  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving it— "a  large  practice  as  a  referee 
under  acts  of  Parliament  and  orders  of 
the  superior  courts." 

Of  all  his  ingenious  inventions  none 
was  more  useful  than  one  which  he  in- 
vented for  his  own  surgical  treatment. 
In  April,  1843,  he  was,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  children,  pretending  to 
pass  half-a-sovereign  through  his  ear 
into  his  mouth.  The  coin  slipped  and 
w§nt  down  his  throat.  There  it  re- 
mained for  six  weeks,  though  tracheot- 
omy was  performed  and  every  effort 
made  to  extract  it  Avith  forceps. 
Finally,  an  apparatus  was  made  on 
which  the  position  of  his  body  could  be 
inverted  as  though  in  a  chair  turned  up- 
side down;  Brunei  was  placed  on  it, 
when,  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  back 
and  two  or  three  coughs,  the  half-sover- 
eign fell  into  the  patient's  mouth  and  so 
to  the  floor.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  attached  to  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital. 

After  the  launch  of  the  great  ship, 
Brunei's  health  finally  broke  down,  and 
he  was  ordered  abroad.  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  then  later  on  in  the 
year  to  Egypt,  returning  to  England  in 


May,  18."0.  During  his  absence  the 
greatest  of  all  his  bridges,  the  Royal 
Albert  Bridge  at  Saltash,  had  been 
opened  by  the  prince  consort,  and  so 
Cornwall  had  at  length  been  placed  in 
railway  communication  with  the  rest  of 
England.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
Brunei  went  down  and,  lying  on  a  mat- 
tress placed  on  a  carriage  truck,  saw  for 
the  first  and  last  time  the  bridge  in  its 
completed  state. 

But,  feeble  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  tear  himself  from  the  Great  East- 
ern. He  was  on  board  her,  superintend- 
ing the  preparations  for  her  sailing,  al- 
most every  day  in  August,  and  as  late 
as  September  5.  Feeling  unwell,  he 
went  home  to  Westminster.  Paralysis 
came  on,  and  ten  days  later  he  died. 
His  obituary  cannot  be  better  written 
than  in  the  words  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch, 
Avhom  twenty-two  years  of  constant 
and  familiar  intercourse  haa  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  his  "oldest 
and  best  friend." 

"By  his  death  the  greatest  of  En- 
gland's engineers  ^^as  lost,  the  man 
of  the  greatest  originality  of  thought 
and  power  of  execution,  bold  in  his 
plans,  but  right.  The  commercial 
Avorld  thought  him  extravagant,  but, 
although  he  was  so,  great  things  are 
not  done  by  those  who  sit  down  and 
count  tlie  cost  of  every  thought  and 
act.  He  was  a  true  and  sincere 
friend,  a  man  of  the  highest  honor, 
and  his  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by 
all  Avho  had  the  honor  to  know  him." 

W.   M.  ACWOBTH. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  LATEST  INTERNATIONAL. 

Robertson  of  Brighton  was  never  so 
happy  in  his  theological  exposition  as 
when  he  could  use  one  difficulty  to 
solve  another.  At  times,  when  reading 
his  discourses,  you  feel  that  whenever 
any  insoluble  problem  confronts  you 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  seek  out  an- 
other problem  as  insoluble  and  solve  one 
by  the  other.  This  Robertsonian  method 
is  being  applied  with  remarkable  success 
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this  year  xo  the  solution  of  two  of  the 
greatest  dithculties  which  baffle  the  in- 
structors of  our  ingenuous  youth.  For 
if  there  is  one  thing  which  is  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  ordinary  schoolboy 
than  the  learning  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage it  is  the  carrying  on  of  a  regular 
correspondence.  Out  of  these  two  re- 
pugnances experience  has  proved  it  is 
possible  to  generate  their  opposites, 
and  over  two  thousand  young  people 
in  France  and  England  are  at  this  mo- 
ment demonstrating  every  week  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  improve- 
ment, that  while  foreign  exercises  are 
^'horrid"  and  letter  writing  is  "an  aw- 
ful bore,"  it  is  "great  fun"  to  substi- 
tute a  letter  to  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  hated  exercise.  Thus  do  the 
two  antipathies  produce  a  sympathy, 
and  the  youth  who  hates  equally  to 
write  a  sentence  in  a  foreign  language 
or  to  write  a  letter  finds  that  he  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  carry  on  a  cor- 
respondence when  each  alternate  let- 
ter must  be  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

The  idea  of  covering  Europe  with  a 
network  of  friendly  correspondents, 
Avhose  letters  to  each  other  would  re- 
place the  dull  grind  of  the  regular  ex- 
ercise by  the  delightful  novelty  of 
making  acquaintance,  possibly  friends, 
Avith  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
foreign  parts,  has  grown  so  rapidly 
within  the  last  six  months  as  to  jus- 
tify the  publication  of  some  particu- 
lars of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, some  speculations  as  to  what 
may  yet  be  attained. 

The  original  idea  reached  us,  like  the 
idea  of  the  ironclad,  from  across  the 
Channel.  M.  Sevrette,  professor  of  the 
Lycee  at  Chartres,  seeing  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  a  pleasure  out  of  a  task, 
started  a  Correspondence  Club,  for 
French  and  English  boys,  nearly  four 
years  ago.  He  succeeded  in  several 
cases,  and  lads  who  were  put  into  com- 
munication with  each  other  made  the 
Aveekly  letter  the  foundation  for  a  per- 
manent friendship.  But  M.  Sevrette 
Avas  not  at  the  centre  of  things.  He 
w^as  alone  and  single-handed,  without 
means    of    communication    with  the 


great  public  either  in  Prance  or  in  En- 
gland, and  his  Correspondence  Club, 
although  achieving  no  small  measure 
of  success  within  a  narrow  range, 
showed  no  indication  of  Continental 
development.  The  new  start  which 
has  encouraged  such  hopes  as  to  the 
future  extension  of  the  scheme  was 
also  due  to  the  initiative  of  a  French 
teacher.  M.  Mielle,  professeur  au  Col- 
lege et  aux  Ecoles  Normales,  Draguig- 
nan,  who  is  married  to  an  English  lady 
also  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  south 
of  France,  made  the  experiment  with 
his  own  boys,  and  found  that  it 
worked  admirably  for  two  years  and 
more.  He  found  that  the  interest  of 
his  scholars  in  the  acquisition  of  En- 
glish was  marvellously  quickened  by 
the  weekly  letter  which  passed  be- 
tween them  and  the  English  school- 
boys to  whom  he  introduced  them.  His 
plan  was  simplicity  itself.  Each  of  his 
scholars  who  wished  to  become  profi- 
cient in  English  was  given  the  address 
of  an  English  schoolboy  or  scljoolgirl, 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  whom  he 
wrote  at  the  beginning  a  letter  in 
French,  asking  for  a  reply  in  English 
Avithin  a  week.  Then  the  French  boy 
wrote  an  English  letter  to  his  English 
correspondent,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
ceived, corrected  and  returned  in  the 
following  week  with  a  French  letter, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  sent  back  cor- 
rected. Each  boy  wrote  two  letters 
per  month  alternately  in  French  and 
English,  always  returning  the  one 
monthly  letter  written  in  foreign  lan- 
guage carefully  corrected.  As  M. 
Mielle  said,  "the  fun  of  it  made  the 
suggestion  a  success."  The  experience 
of  two  years  convinced  M.  Mielle  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  same  sys- 
tem might  not  be  generalized  with  suc- 
cess. So  he  communicated  with  M. 
Colin,  the  editor  of  the  Revue  Universi- 
tairc,  to  which  all  the  lycees  and  col- 
leges of  France  are  subscribers,  and 
appealed  to  him  to  suggest  the  general 
adoption  of  the  scheme  to  the  teaching 
profession  throughout  France.  M. 
Colin  entered  into  the  proposal  with 
spirit,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  appeal, 
there  are  at  the  present   moment  no 
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fe^vol•  than  liftecii  liimdred  persons  in 
France  of  both  sexes— about  one  thou- 
sand males  and  tive  hundred  of  the 
other  sex— who  are  now  regularlj^  ex- 
changing letters  every  fortnight  with 
an  equal  number  of  correspondents  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  M.  Mielle,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  mere  pedagogue,  and  be- 
hind this  scheme  of  schoolboy  corre- 
spondence he  saw,  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  dawn  of  a  new  international 
brotherhood.  When,  last  December, 
he  was  explaining  to  an  English  friend 
what  he  hoped  might  result  from  the 
scheme,  he  wrote: — 

Not  onJy  in  a  purely  professional  point 
of  view  do  I  advance  this  scheme;  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  shall  promote  greater  in- 
terests than  the  mere  advancing  in  our 
countries  of  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  progress  of  the  world,  the 
interests  of  peace  and  civilization,  the 
good  understanding  between  Prance  and 
England  may  be  usefully  served  (and 
where  more  usefully?)  in  our  schools. 

I  own  that  my  heart  beats  faster  when 
I  think  of  a  thousand  or  so  intelligent  boys 
and  girls  of  the  middle  class  on  each  side 
of  the  Channel  exchanging  friendly  greet- 
ings, and  playfully  correcting  each  other's 
•slips  in  the  Queen's  English  or  le  Fran- 
<;ais  de  France,  and  where  then  will  be  the 
French  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe? 

M.  Mielle's  dream  has  been  already 
more  than  realized,  and  no  one  can 
yet  say  whereto  this  most  pregnant 
suggestion  may  grow. 

The  original  proposal  of  an  Anglo- 
French  Letter-Writing  Association  has 
already  been  developed  in  many  differ- 
ent directions.  The  Revue  Univcrsi- 
taire  speedily  supplemented  its  appeal 
to  French  students  of  English  to 
French  students  of  German,  and 
•elicited  an  even  more  cordial  response. 
Then  suggestions  were  made  for  the 
extension  of  its  scope  to  Italy,  lo  the 
■Scandinavian  countries,  and  even  to 
Russia  and  Roumania.  The  Swiss, 
ever  quick  to  perceive  the  practical 
advantages  of  any  educational  proposal, 
welcomed  it  warmly,  but  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  adapt  it  for  their  own  use. 
^'How  admirably,"  exclaimed  one 
Swiss  journalist  when  recommending 
the  scheme  to  his  readers,  "how  ad- 


mirably would  this  system  serve  to 
unite  fraternally  the  youth  of  our  dif- 
ferent cantons!  xVt  present,  when  the 
period  of  military  service  arrives,  the 
lads  from  German,  French,  and  Italian 
speaking  cantons  meet  in  camp  as 
total  strangers.  Excepting  for  their 
allegiance  to  the  Federation  they 
might  almost  be  foreigners  to  each 
other.  But  if  M.  Mielle's  admirable 
suggestions  were  carried  out,  and  the 
scholars  in  our  schools,  introduced  by 
this  friendly  correspondence  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  other  scholars  in 
other  cantons,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, the  camp  would  be  a  point  of 
reunion,  a  meeting-place  of  friends, 
and  the  muster  would  come  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  it  is  now  often  regarded  with 
aversion."  The  Revue  de  V Instruction 
of  Belgium  laid  stress  upon  the  same 
considerations  in  recommending  the 
interchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tw'een  the  pupils  in  the  French  and 
Walloon  schools. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  practical 
advantages  of  M.  Mielle's  system. 
Correspondence  never  begins,  or,  if  be- 
gun, speedily  languishes  when  the  cor- 
respondents have  no  point  of  interest 
in  common,  no  object  which  is  for- 
warded bj^  letter-writing.  But  in  this 
international  exchange  of  letters  be- 
t\veen  students  there  is  a  common 
point  of  interest  to  start  with,  and  the 
object  common  to  both  is  directly  pro- 
moted by  every  letter  that  is  written. 
The  first  difficulty  is  to  make  a  start. 
On  this  subject  M.  Mielle  says:— 

1  leave  the  boys  completely  a  free  hand 
in  the  choice  of  subjects.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning I  suggested  that  the  best  way  to 
open  a  correspondence  would  be  to  de- 
scril)e  the  school  and  surroundings.  They 
described  school  life  in  our  school  (lycees 
on  colleges),  sometimes  as  boarders,  some- 
times as  day-scholars,  and  asked  their 
EngHsh  comrades  for  a  reciprocity.  Then 
about  their  games,  sports,  etc.  Some  even 
spoke  about  their  fa  mil  j',  and  told  all 
about  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Then 
the  holidays  were  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  information.  Then,  what  books  do  you 
like,  read,  and  so  on?  Which  is  your  fa- 
vorite book,  etc?  In  short,  the  choice  was 
left  to  the  writer,  the  master  being  always 
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glad  to  give  his  advice,  but  taking  care 
never  to  force  it  unasked  on  the  boys. 

As  I  wanted  to  make  the  letter-writing 
a  pleasure  to  the  boys,  I  made  a  point  not 
to  interfere  in  the  sending  or  receiving  of 
them.  They  were  always  shown  to  me  (I 
mean  the  English  ones),  and  usually  we 
read  them  cosily  and  familiarly  together, 
spending  thus  many  a  delightful  half -hour. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  mere 
effort  to  convert  the  simplest  common- 
places of  small  talk  into  their  foreign 
equivalents  adds  interest  even  to  gos- 
sip about  the  weather.  To  say  it  is  a 
fine  day,  but  that  it  looks  like  rain,  in- 
terests no  one;  but  to  make  the  same 
remark  in  the  correct  French  or  Ger- 
man idiom  stimulates  thought  and  ex- 
cites interest  at  once.  And,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  blunders  which  ^ve  all 
make  in  attempting  to  express  our- 
selves in  other  than  our  native  tongue 
are  a  source  of  inexhaustible  amuse- 
ment. An  entertaining  volume  might 
be  compiled  under  the  familiar  title 
"English  as  She  is  Wrote,"  or  "French 
as  She  is  Wrote,"  from  the  letters— 
especially  the  earlier  letters— passing 
betw^een  the  correspondents  of  this 
new  International. 

The  schoolboy  has  usually  his  master 
to  help  him,  although  some  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  never  to  submit  their 
letters  to  their  tutors;  but  there  are 
others,  especially  among  the  adults, 
who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  corre- 
spondence, w^ho  have  no  chance  of 
such  assistance.  "At  this  moment," 
wrote  a  bachelor  of  twenty-seven,  in 
the  government  service  in  the  south  of 
France,  "I  do  not  know  a  word  of  En- 
glish. I  live  in  the  country,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  teacher.  But  with 
plenty  of  good-will  and  a  good  gram- 
mar I  hope  soon  to  attain  success." 
"With  plenty  of  good-will  and  a  good 
grammar"  one  may  indeed  hope.  But 
the  attempt  to  translate  literally 
French  forms  of  speech  into  English 
has  sometimes  results  almost  unintelli- 
gible until  they  are  translated  back 
again.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter 
written  by  a  French  boy  to  his  English 
correspondent,  who  had  asked  him  to 
visit  him  this  summer  holiday.  Even 
with  the  double  process  of  translation 


it    is    somewdiat    difficult    to  know 
w^hether  the  invitation  was  accepted  or 
declined: — 
L»KAH  Friend, — 

I  think  that  I  can  give  back  me  to  your 
good  invitation  but  I  go  in  England  during 
the  holidays,  strive  to  go  all  same  self 
even  London.  You  have  been  much  in  the 
feasts  all  these  times  to  the  occasion  of  the 
.Jubik',  and  I  understand  that  you  have 
not  written  at  the  time,  so  I  excuse  you. 
If  you  must  send  me  an  English  newspa- 
per speaking  of  the  Jubile,  I  send  you  by 
the  guardhouse  the  photographies  of  the 
siglits  of  this  city  and  the  principal  monu- 
ments. 

I  go  from  W  today  to  pass  the  holi- 
days of  the  fourteen  Juili  (the  national 
feast)  we  have  to  days  of  holidays  at  the 

occasion.   W         is  a  little  coast  town 

where  my  great  fathers  have  two  Swiss 
cheese  houses,  each  year  we  go  down  yon- 
der for  pass  the  great  holidays.  The  coast 
is  so  beautiful  and  become  so  worldly. 
Make  you  much  of  velocipede  in  this  mo- 
ment? What  stamp  have  you?  I  hope  re- 
ceive a  letter  of  you  the  twenty-one  Juli 
and  in  this  expectation  receive  dear  com- 
rade a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  of  your 
sincere  friend  P. 

The  reading  of  the  following  letter 
from  an  English  girl  to  her  French 
friend  probably  caused  as  much 
amusement,  although  not  so  much 
mystification  as  the  French  boy's  reply 
to  his  friend's  invitation:— 

Cheke  Mademoiselle, — 

Vraiment  je  tremble  a  la  pensee  d'ecrire 
une  lettre  frangaise  a  une  vraie  Fran- 
gaise.  Sans  doute  vous  vous  moquerez  de 
mes  fautes  et  vous  vous  ennuyerez  de  les 
corriger,  mais  ayez  pitie  d'une  pauvre 
anglaise  qui  aime  tant  sa  propre  langue, 
qu'elle  a  blende  la  difficult^  d'en  apprendre 
une  autre. 

Pour  commencer.  Je  vous  remercie 
chaleureusement  de  votre  petit  billet  de  ce 
matin. 

Je  trouve  que  cette  idee  de  Monsieur 
Mielle  est  superbe;  il  doit  etre  anglaise  ce 
gentil  monsieur.  J'espSre  que  vous  serez 
bon  ( orrespondant  et  j'essayerai  de  faire 
de  nion  mieux  pour  vous  interesser. 

.T'ainie  I'histoire  plus  que  les  autres  su- 
jets  anglais;  la  grammaire  Frangaise 
m'agace,  mais  la  traduction  .i'adore;  je  ne 
suis  jamais  plus  contente  qu'avec  un  livre 
frangaise  ou  allemand  et  un  dictionnaire. 
J'amise  beaucoup  quelques-uns  de  vos 
ecrivains;  j'espere  que  vous  avez  le 
m^me  sentiment  pour  les  notres. 
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Je  vieus  de  lire  "Jack"  par  Daudet.  Jack 

est  charmant,  ravissant.  Je  sais  que  tout 
Fraiigais  aiiiie  ce  dernier  mot.  I^es 
oeuvres  de  Victor  Hugo  nie  plaisent  joli- 
ment,  mais  il  aime  trop  I'horrible  et  moi  je 
deteste  I'horrible. 

Maintenant  pour  ma  famille.  Mon  p6re 
est  mort  il  y  a  plusieurs  annees.  Ma  mere, 
mon  frere  et  mes  deux  soeurs  viveut  h 
S  : 

Ma  soeur  ain6e  va  se  marier  en  aoHt. 
Son  fiance  est  tres  gentil,  mais  un  peu 
original  et  etrange.  II  ne  lit  jamais  des 
romans.  II  ne  remarque  jamais  si  on 
porte  une  robe  ou  un  chapeau  neufs. 

Cependant  pendant  nos  vacances  il  nous 
conduit  au  theatre  ou  il  nous  donne  un 
piquenique. 

Mes  soeurs  sont  plus  instruites  que  moi. 

J'avais  pense  a  vous  dire  quelle  espece 

de  pension  est  I         C  .    Mais  je  gar- 

derai  ces  choses-la  quand  j'aurai  le  plaisir 
de  vous  ecrire  en  anglais. 

Cette  fois  vous  me  repondrez  en  anglais, 
n'est-ce-pas. 

Voulez  vous  que  je  vous  corrige  vos 
fautes?  expliquez-moi  comment  vous 
pensez  que  votre  correspondence  soit  le 
plus  profitable. 

Figurez  vous  que  j'ai  encore  mille  choses 
fi  vous  dire  mais  le  temps  me  manque  et 
j'ai  grande  envie  de  dormir. 

Maintenant  il  faut  que  je  vous  dise  Bon 
Soir. 

Votre  amie  anglaise. 

The  national  self-complacency  of  the 
English  which  shows  itself  in  the  de 
lightfiilly  nngrammatical  phrase,  "J3 
trouve  qne  cette  idee  de  Monsieur 
Mielle  est  superbe;  il  doit  etre  An- 
glaise, ce  gentil  monsieur,"  seldom 
found  more  amusing  and  less  mif-:- 
chievous  expression.  The  correspond- 
ents for  the  most  part  seem  to  get  on 
famously  together.  "Dear  Comrade.  I 
have  been  very  satisfied  to  receive 
your  letter  that  has  made  me  much 
pleasure,"  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
greeting  with  which  the  correspond- 
ence opens,  and  they  "reserve  the  next 
letter  for  speaking  you  more  long." 

Stamp-collecting  is  an  endless  source 
of  interest  to  the  schoolboys  of  nil 
countries.  As  one  French  boy  writes: 
"From  your  letter  you  seem  to  be  a 
fervent  collector  of  stamps,  so  am  1. 
but  only  when  I  have  a  spare  time,  nnt 
I  have  some  rare  enough." 

Photography  and  cycling  offer  end- 
less opportunities  for  gossiping  inter 


change  of  experiences.  One  corre- 
spondent wishes  for  an  English 
devotee  of  le  Boxe.  Girls  chirrup  a  wjiy 
pleasantly  about  their  lessons,  their 
clothes  and  their  appearance.  Eugenie 
writes:  "Reading  over  my  letter,  1 
see  that  I  have  forgotten  one  thing,  my 
portrait;  you  fancy  perhaps  that  I  am 
tall.  No,  no,  undeceive  yourself.  I  am 
rather  small,  with  fair  chestnut  hair 
and  black  eyes.  What  can  I  tell  you 
more  about  myself?  I  play  the  piano 
and  recite  for  pleasure.  Do  you  play 
any  instrument  or  sing?  I  await  your 
answer  eagerly." 

"Good-bye,  my  dear  Robert,"  one 
French  lad  concludes  his  letter.  "  l 
pass  my  Arm  through  the  Manche  and 
I  give  you  a  vigorous  handshake." 
What  a  charming  phrase,  and  how  de- 
lightful to  substitute  the  hearty  hand 
shake  for  the  other  salutation  wlii-^h 
eaich  nation  has,  alas,  too  often  irier- 
changed  when,  like  Robert's  corre- 
spondent it  passed  its  arm  through  the 
Manche  in  the  shape  of  Channel  fleets 
and  their  French  equivalents. 

Sir  John  Gorst  wrote  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year:  "Such  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  countries  would 
be  of  obvious  advantage,  both  educa- 
tional and  national.  I  feel  the  almo:-t 
invincible  reluctance  of  the  British 
schoolboy  to  write  any  letters  at  all 
will  prove  a  great,  but  I  hope  not  an 
insuperable,  obstacle." 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  schoolboy's  reluctance  can  be 
overcome  when  he  finds  that  he  can 
replace  one  of  his  grinds  over  his 
French  exercises  by  a  delightfully  ad- 
venturous struggle  to  carry  the  expe- 
riences of  an  English  school  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  French  language. 
The  French  tutor  of  Rugby,  in  sending 
in  a  list  of  correspondents  from  the 
first  French  set  of  Rugby  school,  re- 
marked that  if  only  a  small  proportion 
carried  out  the  correspondence  to  any 
considerable  length  a  great  gain  has 
been  obtained.  "I  would  fain  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  in  some  cases  the 
correspondence  would  lead  to  invita- 
tions to  spend  the  holidays  at  each 
other's  house.  This  in  particular  would 
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be  so  bappy  a  result  that  I,  for  my 
part,  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  the 
plan  my  Avhole  support."  This  happy 
result  is  already  being  attained  in  sev- 
eral cases,  and  still  there  is  more  lo 
follow. 

The  task  of  securing  English  corre- 
spondents for  the  army  of  students 
who,  in  France  through  M.  Mielle  and 
the  Revue  Universitaire,  and  in  Ger- 
many through  Professor  Hartmann  of 
Leipsic,  impatiently  demand  persons 
to  whom  to  write  letters  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  has  been  undertaken  by 
Miss  Lawrence,  of  Cambridge  House, 
Wimbledon,  who  has  displayed  admi- 
rable zeal  and  devotion  in  promoting 
the  formation  of  this  new  Interna- 
tional. For  older  students  the  Prac- 
ticaJ  Teacher  has  afforded  M.  Mielle  the 
publicity  of  its  pages.  It  was  to  this 
magazine  that  M.  Mielle  addressed  the 
following  common-sense  reply  to  the 
usual  objection  raised  by  conservative 
teachers  who  are  always  loath  to  try 
any  new  thing:— 

I  have  been  told,  and  am  told  again  by 
several  English  friends,  that  the  average 
English  boy  H'oii't  write — that  I  can't  ex- 
pect this  same  average  English  boy  to 
write  to  foreigners  while  he  scarcely  ever 
does  to  his  parents,  relations,  or  friends. 

To  this  I  answer: 

1,  The  more  is  the  need,  then,  for  your 
average  English  boy  to  enter  our  cor- 
respondence scheme.  Letter- writing,  be  it 
in  the  mother  or  a  foreign  tongue,  is  the 
best  means  of  cultivating  and  acquiring  a 
perfect  use  of  a  language.  Better  a  nice, 
free,  outspoken  letter  than  all  the  so-called 
essays,  narrations,  and  compositions. 

2.  I  cannot  quite  believe  in  that  abhor- 
rence of  your  boys  for  letter-writing. 
They  are  sensible  enough  not  to  be  fond  of 
writing  when  they  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  and  they  hate  (quite  right,  too!)  all 
sentimental,  soft,  "humbuggish"  prattle, 
and  who  can  blame  them  if  they  do?  But 
let  them  be  shown  how  interesting  our 
International  Correspondence  may  be- 
come, let  them  be  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
host  practical  way  of  learning  to  w^rite 
French  with  ease,  and  then  see  if  they  will 
not  put  to  shame  all  the  wise  Thomases 
in  the  world. 

It  was  about  time  that  something 
was  done  to  bring  about  a  good  Inter- 


national, an  International  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  helpfulness.  And  it  is 
well  that  it  should  begin  with  the 
young.  Friendships  are  easier  formed 
before  we  reach  the  twenties,  and 
there  is  a  certain  seductive  fascination 
about  the  thought  of  international 
friendship  which  appeals  peculiarly  to 
ingenuous  youth.  For  the  most  part 
parents  and  guardians  in  France 
frown  upon  correspondence  between 
the  French  jeune  fille  and  the  English 
boy,  but  where  it  is  permitted  the  fear- 
ful joy  of  corresponding  with  an  un- 
known of  the  other  sex  in  his  or  her 
own  tongue  adds  to  the  popularity  of 
the  system. 

There  w\qs  need  for  some  such  move- 
ment, if  only  because  our  improved 
facilities  of  communication  have  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  advantages  of 
travel,  just  as  the  postcard,  the  tele- 
gram, and  the  telephone  have  killed 
out  much  of  the  old  style  of  letter- 
writing.  Both  evils  may  be  minimized 
by  M.  Mielle's  plan.  The  Englishman 
who  careers  round  Europe,  passing 
from  one  huge  hotel  to  another,  often 
returns  home  without  having  ever 
been  out  of  earshot  of  his  own  tongue. 
We  pretend  to  travel  to  Paris,  to  Ber- 
lin, to  Rome  or  Vienna.  We  merely 
allow  ourselves  to  be  shut  up  in  glazed 
and  cushioned  boxes  on  w^heels  and 
transported  at  so  many  miles  an  hour 
from  one  edition  of  the  Metropole  or 
the  Cecil  to  another.  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel  is  of  no  country  and  of  all. 
It  is  a  world  in  itself,  interesting 
enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is  an  exotic. 
The  great  Parisian  hotel  is  no  more 
France  than  it  is  Lapland  or  Senegal. 
Hence,  if  we  would  know  our  neigh- 
bors, we  must  leave  the  beaten  track 
of  the  globe-trotting  tourists  and  make 
friends  with  the  people.  For  my  own 
part,  I  felt  I  learned  ten  times  more 
of  France  and  the  French  in  a  week's 
stay  in  a  little  old-fashioned  inn  much 
frequented  by  the  market-folk  in  Or- 
leans than  by  all  the  visits  I  have  ever 
paid  to  the  French  capital. 

The  establishment  of  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence betAveen  individual  schol- 
ars will,  in  these  days  of  cycling,  lead 
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to  the  interchange  of  visits,  and  thus 
there  will  be  established,  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  fashion,  an  in- 
ternationaliziing  of  the  peoples  that  will 
be  based,  not  on  competition  but  on 
co-operation,  not  on  national  rivalry 
but  on  mutual  helpfulness,  and  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  most  useful  for 
the  peace  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Something  might  be  said  concerning 
the  rapid  spread  of  personally  con- 
ducted tours  of  schoolboys  which  be- 
gan years  ago  in  Switzerland  and  are 
now  becoming  established  institutions 
in  all  other  lands.  A  party  of  English 
scholars  makes  Tours  their  headquar- 
ters this  summer;  another  will  travel 
through  Brittany.  The  German  minis- 
ter of  education  did  not  deem  it  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  high  office  per- 
sonally to  plan  out  a  route  for  a  party 
of  Cologne  schoolboys  across  Switzer- 
land to  Milan  and  Venice.  But  this, 
although  it  is  a  related  subject,  is  not 
the  topic  of  this  paper,  which  only 
seeks  to  chronicle  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  the  promotion  of 
international  correspondence,  and  to 
suggest  the  immense  possibilities  of 
future  development  if  only  this  prom- 
ising initiative  be  vigorously  followed 
up. 

W.  T.  Stead. 


From  Chambers's  Jonrnal. 
THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

The  Press  Association  is  a  vei-y  inter- 
esting and  important  ovganization,  of 
which  very  little  is  known  outside  the 
newspaper  world,  though  most  persons 
are  more  or  less  indebted  to  it.  It  is  the 
leading  news-collecting  agency  in  the 
kingdom,  a  co-operative  association  of 
newspaper  proprietors  all  over  the 
country,  formed  at  the  time  the  tele- 
graphs were  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment about  thirty  years  ago. 

Up  till  that  time  there  had  been  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Newspapers  were  not 
in  any  way  associated,  but  each  relied 
on  its  own  resources  for  getting  news, 
often  a  difficult  and  costly  business. 


Only  a  few— just  the  wealthier  and  the 
more  powerful  of  the  daily  morning 
papers,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  Lon- 
don—could afford  to  organize  the  means 
of  collecting  news  on  anything  like  an 
adequate  scale.  The  smaller  London 
journals,  and  practically  all  the  provin- 
cial press,  were  dependent  on  the  great 
London  dailies  for  their  news  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  great  disadvantage  at  which 
country  newspapers  were  conducted, 
and  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the 
chief  London  papers  from  the  absence 
of  any  united  action  in  the  newspaper 
world,  were  long  recognized,  and  in  a 
small  and  tentative  way  the  old  tele- 
graph companies— the  Electric  and  In- 
ternational and  the  British  and  Irish 
Magnetic— had  made  some  little  effort 
to  organize  a  system  of  news-supply 
when  the  great  and  important  transfer 
of  the  telegraphs  to  state  control  put  an 
end  to  entei-prise  in  that  direction; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  opened  up 
wider  facilities  for  more  complete  and 
efficient  combination  among  the  news- 
papers themselves.  Meetings  of  pro- 
vincial proprietors  were,  therefore,  held 
in  Manchester  and  London;  and,  as  the 
result,  the  Press  Association,  Limited, 
was  formed,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£10,000  in  shares  of  £10  each. 

The  "P.  A.,"  as  all  newspaper  men 
know  it,  is,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  a  co- 
operative organization  of  newspaper 
proprietors,  Avho  are  divided  into  five 
classes — proprietors  of  daily  morning 
papers,  daily  evening  papers,  tri- 
weekly, bi-weelvly,  and  weekly.  The  in- 
dividual journals  of  each  class  all  con- 
tribute the  same  share  of  capital  and 
get  precisely  the  same  service  of  news. 

Thus  a  morning  paper  takes  twelve 
£10  shares,  an  evening  or  tri-weekly  six, 
a  bi-weekly  four,  and  a  weekly  two.  A 
paper  published  only  once  a  week,  or  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  obviously 
does  not  require  the  same  service  as  one 
of  tlie  great  London  morning  papers. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  compete  Avitli  a 
daily  paper;  its  competition  is  chiefly 
with  papers  of  its  own  class,  and  with 
them  alone  it  requires  to  be  put  on  a 
level.   Each  paper  is  charged  for  what 
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it  receives  according  to  a  certain  scale; 
and  if  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  tliere  is  a 
profit  on  tlie  year's  business,  it  only 
shows  that  the  rate  has  been  a  little 
higher  than  it  need  have  been,  and  it 
goes  back  into  the  pockets  of  the  share- 
holders, or  perchance  into  the  reserve 
fund,  which  is  now,  after  about  thirty 
years  of  work  and  a  business  of  some 
two  millions  of  monej^  about  £15,000. 

The  Press  Association,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  little  oasis  of  neutral  ground,  flour- 
ishing and  fruitful  amid  the  contending 
forces  of  journalism.  The  clash  of 
opinions  and  the  turmoil  of  argument 
never  disturb  its  atmospheric  serenity. 
In  the  press  world  it  is  a  centre  of  un- 
ruffled calm,  around  which  meteorolo- 
gists tell  us  all  storms  revolve.  It  deals 
only  with  facts  and  matters  of  descrip- 
tion, uncolored  reports  of  speeches,  and 
such  other  things  as  may  be  published 
in  any  newspaper  whatever  opinions  it 
may  advocate  or  whatever  party  it  may 
represent. 

The  association  has  a  board  of  ten 
directors,  all  of  them  prominent  news- 
paper proprietors,  and  flve  of  whom 
form  a  committee  of  management,  with 
Mr.  E.  Robbins  as  the  manager  in 
charge.  For  many  years  the  associa- 
tion, having  its  clientele  secured,  and 
having  therefore  no  occasion  for  show, 
was  content  to  occupy  decidedly  shabby 
quarters  in  Wine-OflSce  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  Of  late,  however,  its  £10  shares 
have  stood  at  a  premium  at  £7  108.,  and, 
with  its  £20,000  assets  and  a  very  flour- 
ishing and  substantial  business,  the 
"P.  A."  has  betaken  itself  to  more  dig- 
nified accommodation  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  Ludgate  Hill— No.  14  New 
Bridge  Street. 

The  staff  for  the  suppl;^  of  informa- 


tion comprises  some  of  the  ablest  jour- 
nalists in  London.  One  section  of  it  is 
in  attendance  at  all  the  law  courts; 
others  of  its  members  are  in  the  report- 
ers' gallery  and  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  others  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  flying  brigade,  ready  to 
take  wing  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  anything  of  interest  is  going  on. 
Each  of  the  London  police  courts  has 
some  one  always  ready  to  represent  the 
association,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis  and  in  every  important  cen- 
tre in  the  kingdom  there  are  local  agents 
on  the  lookout  for  news  for  headquar- 
ters; while,  as  in  an  ordinary  news- 
paper office,  the  "flimsy"  of  the  obscure 
but  useful  and  hardworking  "liner"  is 
regularly  skimmed  for  items  of  inter- 
esting intelligence. 

"P.  A."  representatives  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  go  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
but  the  association  trusts  to  Renter's 
agency  for  foreign  intelligence.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  sole  agent  for  supplying 
country  papers  with  Renter's  telegrams 
from  abroad,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  news  collected  in  England  by  the 
Press  Association  is  disseminated 
through  the  world  by  Renter's  com- 
pany. 

Primarily,  the  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  the  supply  of  news  and  reports 
to  provincial  papers,  and  the  shares  are 
held  only  by  the  proprietors  or  man- 
agers of  such  papers;  but  any  one  may 
become  a  subscriber,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  country  papers,  but  Lon- 
don, foreign,  and  colonial  newspapers, 
and  clubs,  exchanges,  and  newsrooms 
are  regularly  supplied  with  what  they 
may  require  from  the  gi-eat  network  of 
which  No.  14  New  Bridge  Street  is  the 
centre. 


Wonders  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.— 
The  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy 
Avliich  Signor  Marconi  has  been  con- 
ducting at  Rome  and  at  Spezza  have 
been  followed  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  Italy  by  royalty,  the  government, 
the  press,  and  the  public.  Generally 
speaking,  Signor  Marconi's  discovery  is 
calculated  to  produce  surprising  results. 
In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  explod- 


ing gunpowder  magazines  on  board  ship 
from  a  long  distance  off,  Signor  Mar- 
coni foresees  that  he  will  be  able  by 
means  of  the  waves  in  the  air  to  set 
automatically  and  simultaneously  all 
the  watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  town  by  timing  them  from 
one  central  clock,  with  a  daily  electrical 
discharge  at  noon.— Westminster  Ga- 
zette. 
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A  Last  Appeal,  etc. 


A  LAST  APPEAL. 

All  summertime  you  said, 
"Love  has  no  need  of  shelter  or  of  kind- 
ness, 

For  all  the  flowers  take  pity  on  his  blind- 
ness 

And  lead  him  to  his  scented  rose-soft 
bed." 

"Love  is  a  king,"  you  said; 
"That  I  bow  not  the  knee  can  never  grieve 
him, 

For  all  the  Summer  Palaces  receive  him." 
But  now  Love  has  not  where  to  lay  his 
head. 

"He  is  a  god,"  you  said; 
"His  altars  are  wherever  roses  blossom." 
And  Summer  laughed,  and  warmed  him  in 
her  bosom, 

But  now  the  rose's  petals  all  are  shed. 

Take  back  the  words  you  said; 
Out  in  the  rain  he  shivers  broken-hearted ; 
Summer,  who  bore  him,  has  with  tears 
departed, 

And  o'er  her  grave  he  weeps  uncom- 
forted. 

You,  too,  for  all  you  said. 
Would  weep  if,  when  dawn  stills  the  wild 

wind's  riot, 
You  found  him  on  your  threshold  cold  and 

quiet, 

Clasped  him  at  last,  and  found  the  child 

was  dead! 
Athenaeum.  E.  XeSBIT. 


THE  EMBROIDERER. 

Down  in  her  honeysuckle  bower 

She  sews,  with  many  colored  threads 

On  milk-white  linen,  every  flower 
June  blossoms  in  her  garden-beds, 
With  rows  of  minstrel  cherubs'  heads 

Where,  first  and  last,  a  golden  flame 

Waves  in  a  circle  round  her  name. 

So  may  the  blessed  angels  look 
When  bonding  round  their  arras-frames, 

Or  reading  from  some  wondrous  book 
Fair  legends  of  celestial  fames 
And  joys  that  have  no  earthly  names; 

So  they  may  bow  their  heads  to  hear 

God's  footsteps  in  the  garden  near. 

I  wonder,  looking  on  her  there, 
And  looking  in  her  pensive  face. 

If  Love  will  ever  come  and  dare 
Play  riot  in  so  still  a  place: 
In  her  pure  bosom  to  find  grace. 

To  enter  that  white  nunnery 

In  holy  orders  he  should  be. 


Down  in  her  honeysuckle  bower 

She  sews,  with  many  colored  threads 

On  milk-white  linen,  every  flower 
June  blossoms  in  her  garden-beds, 
With  rows  of  minstrel  cherub's  heads 

Where,  first  and  last,  a  golden  flame 

Waves  in  a  circle  round  her  name. 

Queen  name  of  names,  Persephone, 
Enwreathed  with  holy  vestal  firel 

Dear  captive  cherubs,  there  to  be 
All  sweetly  singing  in  her  choir; 
Each  with  his  dulcimer  or  lyre 

To  play  for  her  old  Eden  airs 

Across  her  gay  silk-sewn  parterres! 

Solomon's  seal,  forget-me-not, 
Love-in-a-mist  and  mignonette. 

And  every  flower  in  the  plot 
Of  her  most  lovely  sewing  set, 
A  thousand  years  may  pass,  and  yet. 

Charmed  by  her  hands  you  still  may  be 

In  bloom  in  her  embroidery! 
Speaker.  ChAKLES  DalmON. 


AN  EPITAPH  FOR  A  HUSBANDMAN. 

He  who  would  start  and  rise 
Before  the  crowing  cocks — 

No  more  he  lifts  his  eyes, 
Whoever  knocks. 

He  who  before  the  stars 
Would  call  the  cattle  home, — 

They  wait  about  the  bars 
For  him  to  come. 

Him  at  whose  hearty  calls 
The  farmstead  woke  again 

The  horses  in  their  stalls 
Expect  in  vain. 

Busy  and  blithe  and  bold. 
He  labored  for  the  morrow, — 

The  plough  his  hands  would  hold 
Rusts  in  the  furrow. 

His  fields  he  had  to  leave. 
His  orchards  cool  and  dim: 

The  clods  he  used  to  cleave 
Now  cover  him. 

But  the  green,  growing  things 
Lean  kindly  to  his  sleep, — 

White  roots  and  wandering  strings^ 
Closer  they  creep. 

Because  he  loved  them  long 
And  with  them  bore  his  part, 

Tenderly  now  they  throng 
About  his  heart. 

Charles  G.  D.  Egberts. 
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From  TUe  Contemporary  Review, 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COAIMONS  HALF    A  CEN- 
TURY AGO. 
A  CHAPTEK   FROM  MY  A UTORIOiJ R API! Y. 

Part  II. 

"Independent  opposition"  is  a  plirase 
^Yllicll  has  become  familiar  to  tlie  House 
of  Commons  in  recent  times;  but  tlie 
history  of  tlie  first  experiment  to  estab- 
lish it  is  little  known,  even  to  those  who 
profess  the  principle.   I  will  fly  through 
the  leading  facts.   To  the  Parliament  of 
1852  more  than  fifty  Irish  members 
were  returned  pledged  by  the  Tenant 
League  to  Independent  Opposition.  In 
the  second  session,  Mr.  John  Sadlier 
and  Mr.  William  Keogh  renounced  the 
principle  for  office,  and  a  section  of 
Irish  members,   gradually  increasing, 
deserted  with  them.   Dr.  Cullen  was  at 
this  time  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
exercised  in  addition  formidable  and  un- 
measured authority  as  delegate  from 
the  Holy  See.   Unhappily  he  took  the 
side  of  the  deserters,  and  carried  with 
him  a  majority  of  the  Irish  bishops. 
His  motives,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  ex- 
cellent; but  he  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  Irish  affairs,  looked  at  them  through 
a  haze  of  Continental  prejudices,  and 
never  hesitated  to  postpone  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  second  order 
stood  firmly  by  the  League,  and  were 
not  least  firm  in  the  districts  where 
bishops  had  become  hostile  to  us.  In 
the  contest  which  ensued  John  Sadlier 
got  completely  ruined  by  the  disclosure 
of  personal  offences;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  half-a-dozen  candidates  who  pro- 
fessed his  opinions  got  elected,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  aid  of  Whig 
bishops.   Our  lives  in  Parliament  had 
been  of  exhausting  labor;  not  only  the 
business  with  which  we  were  specially 
charged,  but  Irish  business  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  came  to  us,  and  we 
did  not  evade  our  duty. 

In  my  own  case,  long  days  in  com- 
mittee, long  nights  in  the  House,  con- 
stant anxiety  and  disappointment  pros- 
trated a  constitution  never  robust,  and 
I  was  advised  that  a  considerable  holi- 


day was  the  only  alternative  to  a 
catastrophe.     There   are   few  things 
more  difficult  to  a  busy  man  than  to 
idle,  but  I  resolved  to  comply.   A  pro- 
digiously exaggerated  account  of  the 
Malvern  water  cure,  by  Sir  Lytton  Bul- 
wer,  induced  me  to  give  that  method  a 
trial,  and  the  rest,  regular  hours,  and 
simple  fare  were  balsamic.   When  I  re- 
gained strength  I  went  on  the  Continent 
with  my  wife  to  complete  the  holiday. 
We  visited  Belgium,  got  some  idea  of 
the  farming  of  peasant  proprietors  in 
the  most  thickly  populated  district  in 
Europe,  inspected  many  ateliers  d'ap- 
prentisage,  where  a  generous  attempt 
was  then  being  made  to  teach  the  igno- 
rant simple  industries  by  which  the\ 
might  live;  and  we  saw  historic  places 
of  Irish  interest  to  learn  the  eternal 
fate  of  the  exile  for  conscience'  sake; 
the  men  of  to-day,  we  found,  could 
scarcely  distinguish  Ireland  from  Ice- 
land, even  in  the  Colleges  Irlandais;  we 
saw  the  great  dead  city  of  Bruges,  the 
living  and  thriving  Antwerp,  and  the 
capital— the  petit  Paris  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.  We  revelled  in  the  grand  Gothic 
architecture  of  churches,  chateaux  and 
Hotels  de  Ville,  and  in  the  exquisite 
domestic  art  of  the  Flemings,  contrast- 
ing with  Italian  art,  with  which  we 
were  best  acquainted,  as  the  realistic 
stoiy  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  contrasts 
with  the  awful  visions  of  Dante.  Then 
a  run  to  Paris,  and,  after  two  months 
of  pleasant  idling,  home  to  Dublin.  I 
had  been  kept  constantly  informed  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  League,  and  I 
knew  that  Dr.  Cullen  thwarted  it  more 
and  more.   Father  Tom  O'Shea,  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  League  priests, 
was  ordered  by  the  bishop  to  quit  a 
mission  on  which  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  League  and  return  immediately  to 
his  parish,  and  all  the  League  priests 
who  could  be  intimidated  had  become 
apathetic.   Serjeant  Shee  had  a  fierce 
confiict  with  Lucas  in  the  newspapers, 
Lucas  having  charged  him,  and,  as  the 
result  proved,  justly  charged  him,  with 
deserting  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  League.   But  worse  remained.  On 
the  day  of  my  arrival  at  home  an  ex- 
press from  Lucas  was  brought,  calling 
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on  me  to  attend  a  Callan  meeting  where 
the  fate  of  our  party  and  principles 
were  nakedly  at  stake.  My  health  was 
not  altogether  restored,  but  the  appeal 
was  too  passionate  to  be  resisted. 
After  describing  the  serious  difficulty 
which  had  arisen,  Lucas  added:— 

This  new  order  of  things  will  require 
very  careful  and  very  resolute  handling; 
and  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  your 
presence  at  Callan  will  be  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Do,  therefore,  come,  for  God's 
sake,  unless  the  field  is  to  be  abandoned 
at  once. 

The  League  had  determined  to  hold 
county  meetings  through  the  southern 
counties  in  succession,  and  Father 
Keefe,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first 
Protection  Society,  was  forbidden  by 
his  bishop  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
Callan,  his  own  parish,  which  threat- 
ened to  be  prejudicial  to  Serjeant  Shee, 
and  directed  to  refrain  from  any  fur- 
ther interference  with  public  affairs. 

If  a  bishop  could  do  this  with  impunity 
the  Irish  contest  was  at  an  end,  for  elec- 
tions could  no  more  be  won  without  the 
help  of  the  local  priests  than  the  Scotch 
or  Dutch,  in  their  historic  quarrels, 
would  have  turned  out  without  the 
leadership  of  their  ecclesiastical  guides. 
I  attended  the  meeting,  and,  before  it 
was  held,  came  to  an  understanding 
with  Lucas  and  the  local  priests  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken.  The  senior  pro- 
fessor^ of  theology  in  Maynooth  had  ad- 
vised that  the  bishop  had  exceeded  his 
authority  as  fixed  by  canon  law.  An 
appeal  to  the  pope  and  the  propaganda 
was  determined  upon,  and  the  case  was 
so  critical  that  it  was  agreed  we  should 
resign  our  seats  in  Parliament  as  a  sig- 
nal protest,  if  the  pope  did  not  restrain 
the  apostolic  delegate  and  the  Irish 
bishops  from  destroying  the  Irish  cause 
by  illegitimate  methods. 

The  meeting  at  Callan  was  an  im- 
mense one,  and  representative  Leaguers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  at- 
tended, and  the  local  clergy  were 
headed  by  their  archdeacon  and  some  of 
the  most  venerable  and  influential  of 
their  order. 

1  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaiilon. 


The  second  county  meeting  took  place 
at  Thurles.  The  archbishop  was  un- 
friendly, but  sixty-two  priests  had 
signed  the  requisition,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  were  said  to  be  present. 
George  Henry  Moore,  the  orator  on  the 
occasion,  took  sides  decisively  with  his 
colleagues  at  Callan. 

Lucas,  who  undertook  this  mission  to 
Rome,  was  gifted  beyond  most  men 
with  powers  to  conduct  it  efficiently, 
and  in  Rome  he  had  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
the  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  but  it  is  need- 
less to  follow  the  story  into  detail,  for 
the  mission  altogether  failed.  Before 
any  lay  tribunal  in  the  world  he  would 
have  been  more  than  a  match  for  Dr. 
Cullen,  but  before  the  propaganda  it 
was  different.  And  the  help  he  ex- 
pected from  Ireland  did  not  come 
promptly,  and  sometimes  did  not  come 
at  all.  From  the  pope  he  had  a  gracious 
reception  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  Church.  On  an  intimation  by  his 
Holiness  that  he  would  carefully  con- 
sider any  facts  submitted  to  him  in 
writing,  Lucas  sat  down,  in  the  un- 
wholesome summer  of  Rome,  to  write 
a  state  paper  on  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land. Before  it  was  completed  his 
health  failed  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  incomplete  and  re- 
turn precipitately  to  London.  So  pain- 
ful a  change  had  been  wrought  in  his 
health  and  appearance  that  the  door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
pulsed him  as  a  stranger,  and  when  he 
came  among  his  colleagues  they  could 
hardly  recognize  him.  But  he  was 
cheerful  and  confident  that  the  English 
air  would  soon  restore  him  to  health. 
In  a  few  days  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the 
country-house  of  our  friend  Richard 
Swift,  at  Wandsworth,  and  there,  for 
the  first  time  after  six  months'  separa- 
tion, we  had  an  opportunity  of  confiden- 
tial talk. 

We  talked  [says  my  diary]  from  seven 
o'clock  till  late  in  the  night,  only  to  dis- 
cover a  wide  and  irreconcileable  difference 
in  our  views  of  duty  just  now.  Lucas 
said  the  pope  had  requested  him  not  to 
quit  Parliament,  and  so  leave  Catholic 
affairs  without  an  adequate  spokesman, 
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aiui  he  had  delermined  to  follow  the  Holy 
Father's  advice.  I  said  we  were  bound  in 
the  most  specitic  manner  to  retire  if  the 
appeal  to  Rome  failed,  and  it  had  failed 
egregiously.  What  would  our  promises  be 
worth  for  the  future  if  we  did  not  fulfil 
this  one?  Lucas  said  he  could  not  admit 
the  memorial  had  failed,  as  no  answer 
was  yet  sent  to  it.  He  had  duties,  as  editor 
of  the  Tablet,  which  he  could  not  neglect. 
Doubtless  he  had,  I  said,  and  I  offered  no 
opinion  respecting  them;  but,  as  an  Irish 
member,  he  was  bound  to  resign  his  seat 
in  compliance  with  a  promise  of  a  most 
specific  kind  which  he  and  I  had  made  at 
Callan.  He  could  not  cloak  the  responsi- 
bility, for  I  should  certainly  keep  my  en- 
gagement. He  said  his  constituents  did 
not  wish  him  to  resign.  Very  likely,  I  re- 
plied, they  did  not,  nor  did  mine;  but  the 
object  with  which  I  had  consented  to 
make  such  a  promise  in  concert  with  him 
was  to  teach  the  Irish  people  the  differ- 
ence between  Irish  members  who  had 
abounded  in  promises  which  came  to  noth- 
ing, and  men  who  meant  what  they  said; 
and  he  by  nature  and  discipline  belonged 
to  the  latter  class. 

I  am  determined  to  retire,  and  Lucas  is 
determined  to  hold  on. 

Shortly  after,  I  told  my  constituents 
in  a  public  address  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  accomplish  the  task  for 
which  I  had  solicited  their  votes,  and 
that  I  would  therefore  resign  my  seat. 
To  avoid  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  a 
controversy  with  my  comrade  in  the 
face  of  rejoicing  enemies,  I  allowed  the 
fact  that  I  was  retiring  in  fulfilment  of 
a  pledge  we  had  made  in  common  to  fall 
into  the  background;  but  some  news- 
papers assumed  that  he  was  about  to 
take  the  same  course,  and  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Times  stating  that  was  not 
his  intention. 

Shallow  critics  declared  that  here  was 
an  end  of  my  vaunted  experiment  of 
Independent  Opposition.  But  it  was 
not  the  end,  but  only  the  beginning. 
Every  measure  obtained  for  Ireland 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been 
obtained  by  the  exercise  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Parnell  gave  conclusive  evi- 
dence on  the  point  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  his  public  pol- 
icy, and  whoever  has  exercised  control 


in  Irish  affairs  since  his  time  rejoices  i» 
following  the  same  path. 
This  is  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence:— 

Mr.  Asqiiith.—Do  you  remember  the 
passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  in  1872? 

Mr.  Parnell. — Yes.  The  passing  of  the 
Ballot  Act  in  1872  was  the  first  public 
event  which  more  intimately  directed  my 
attention  to  politics.  I  thought  that,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  passage  of  that  act,  the 
political  situation  in  Ireland  was  capable 
of  very  great  change.  I  had  some  knowl- 
edge— not  very  deep  knowledge — of  Irish 
history,  and  had  read  about  the  Inde- 
pendent Opposition  movement  of  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  and  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Lucas  in  1852,  and  whenever  I 
thought  about  politics  I  always  thought 
that  would  be  an  ideal  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland.  Their  idea  was  an 
independent  party  reflecting  the  opinions 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  acting  inde- 
pendently in  the  House  of  Commons,  free 
from  the  influence  of  either  English  polit- 
ical party,  pledged  not  to  take  oflSce,  or 
form  any  combination  with  any  English 
political  party  until  the  wants  of  Ireland 
had  been  attended  to.  The  passing  of  the 
Ballot  Act  rendered  this  possible,  in  my 
judgment,  because,  for  the  first  time,  it- 
enabled  the  Irish  electors  to  vote  free- 
from  the  coercion  of  the  Irish  landlords.* 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  friends  near- 
est to  Lucas  assured  me  that  he  was  in 
a  much  more  dangerous  condition  than 
he  supposed,  and  that  he  would  be  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  forever,  unfit  for 
serious  labor.  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
a  calamity  brought  on  by  the  con- 
stancy and  courage  with  which  he  had 
performed  his  task  at  Rome,  and  I 
wrote  to  him  to  put  our  recent  con- 
troversy out  of  his  mind,  as  I  went  into 
exile  remembering  only  the  good  battle 
we  had  fought  together  for  a  good 
cavise.  The  last  letter  but  one  which  I 
got  from  him  came  in  reply  :— 

I  was  delighted,  my  dear  Duffy,  to  re- 
ceive your  very  kind  note  on  my  return  to 
Brighton  from  London  on  a  visit  to  the 
doctor.  The  little  scene  to  which  you  re- 
fer was  most  painful  to  me,  and  I  am, 
above  all  things,  delighted  that  we  may 
now  consider  the  affair  at  an  end.  There 

1  Official  Report  of  the  Parnell  Commission, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  1,  2. 
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may  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  am 
sure  you  acquit  me  of  entertaining 
towards  you  anything  but  kind  and  affec- 
tionate feelings,  such  as  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  you  entertain  towards  me.  ,  .  . 
It  is  to  me  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret 
that  you  are  going  from  Ireland — not  only 
on  public  grounds,  with  regard  to  which  I 
consider  it  a  calamity — but  on  private 
grounds,  and  because  the  absence  of  such 
a  friend  as  I  have  always  felt  you  to  be 
makes  our  wretched  politics  very  much 
more  distasteful  than  they  have  hitherto 
been. 

Before  leaving  Parliament,  I  had 
some  duties  to  perform.  Irishmen, 
wherever  they  existed  in  the  empire, 
sent  their  Parliamentary  business  to  the 
Irish  party;  and  the  Australian  colonies 
being  at  this  time  engaged  in  framing 
constitutions  which  had  to  be  sent  to 
Westminster  for  confirmation,  the  Irish 
in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  besought  the 
Irish  members  to  give  these  measures 
benevolent  attention  wdien  they  came 
before  the  House.  This  was  a  task 
very  acceptable  to  me,  and  I  undertook 
it  promptly.  I  knew  that  Robert  Lowe, 
who  understood  Australian  politics  bet- 
ter than  any  man  in  Parliament,  in- 
tended to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  and  I 
told  him  I  could  bring  him  help  he  did 
not  count  upon,  if  our  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  bills  were  not  dissimilar. 

T^iowe  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  never  rose  to  speak  without 
artr«cting  wide  attention.  He  was  un- 
usually tall  and  erect,  and  so  distin- 
guished by  the  white  hair  and  pink  eyes 
of  an  albino,  that  every  one  recognized 
him.  His  speeches  w^ere  excellent  for 
sense  and  spirit,  but  he  contended  with 
physical  impediments  which  only  a 
powerful  will  could  have  overcome  or 
held  in  check.  You  observed  in  a  mo- 
ment that  he  did  not  see  anything  which 
was  going  on  around  him,  and  was  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  impression  he 
was  making.  He  spoke  philosophical 
and  epigrammatical  sentences  in  a 
monotone  which  plainly  betrayed  that 
he  was  speaking  language  committed  to 
memory.  Since  Edmund  Burke  no  one 
had  probably  delivered  speeches  so  in- 


trinsically important  with  so  little  of 
the  art  of  a  rhetorician.  He  was  not  pop- 
ular, a  mischance  which  I  have  always 
attributed  to  his  blindness,  for  such  a 
deficiency  renders  a  man  habitually 
silent,  leaves  him  incapable  of  recogniz- 
ing his  acquaintances  w^hen  he  casu- 
ally" encounters  them,  and  perhaps  im- 
patient of  being  accosted  by  persons 
whom  he  may  fail  to  identify.^  We 
fought  the  interests  of  the  colonies  with 
persistency  and  some  success,  but  I  am 
not  writing  history. 

But  there  was  another  task  which  it 
w^as  more  peculiarly  my  duty  tO'  per- 
form. After  the  escape  of  Meagher  and 
Mitchel  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 
government  allow^ed  Smith  O'Brien  and 
his  remaining  associates  to  return  to 
Europe,  with  the  sole  condition  that 
they  must  not  revisit  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
character  of  O'Brien  among  men  who 
knew  him  well  that  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  of  Parliament 
to  a  memorial  requesting  that  this  re- 
striction might  be  withdrawn.  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Henry  Baillie, 
Spooner  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Whiteside  and  Napier,  signed  as  will- 
ingly as  Cobden,  Bright,  Lord  Goderich, 
or  Milner  Gibson.  The  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control  felt  free  to  urge  this 
measure  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  which  they  belonged,  but  I 
wanted  something  more— the  assent  of 

1  This  note  will  indicate  the  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable grounds  taken  up  by  the  friend."  of  A  us- 
tralia  :— 

"  34  LowxDES  Square,  May  12, 1855. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  — 

"  If  you  will  fix  with  your  friends  any  hour 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  that  is  most  con- 
venient to  them,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  attend, 
to  give  them  such  information  as  I  can  on  the 
subject. 

"  Please  Jet  me  know  what  you  decide.  My  im- 
pression is  that  we  ought  not  to  oppose  the  Sec- 
ond Reading  of  the  Victoria  Hill,  th()  objections 
to  which  are  rather  to  its  form  than  to  its  sub- 
stance, and  that  it  can  be  put  right  in  Committee. 

"  The  New  South  Wales  Bill,  should,  I  think, be 
opposed  at  every  stag^;. 

"  Jielieve  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truJy  youis, 
"  R.  Lowe." 
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the  leader  of  the  opposition.  When  I 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
House,  he  asked  me  to  come  and  talk  it 
over  with  him  in  Park  Lane.  My  diary 
contains  this  account  of  the  interview:— 
"I  was  received  in  his  library,  a  con- 
venient room  on  an  upper  floor,  well- 
lined  with  books.  He  spoke  immedi- 
ately of  my  intention  of  leaving  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  was  too  impa- 
tient, he  said.  Human  life  might  be 
likened  to  a  wheel;  it  was  constantly 
turning  round,  and  what  was  at  the 
bottom  to-day  would  be  at  the  top 
some  other  day.  The  wheel,  I  said,  was 
worked  by  a  strong  pulley  hauled  by 
the  party  whips,  and  Irish  Nationalists 
never  came  to  the  top.  I  told  him  I  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  see  him  because  a 
memorial  was  about  to  be  presented  to 
Lord  Palmerston  requesting  that  Smith 
O'Brien  might  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Ireland.  I  trusted  he  was  not  unfavor- 
able to  that  design  ?  Not  at  all,  he  said ; 
the  time  has  come  when  Mr.  O'Brien 
might  properly  be  allowed  to  reside 
wherever  he  thought  fit.  I  inquired  if 
I  was  at  liberty  to  mention  this  opinion. 
Certainly,  he  said;  if  the  government 
blotted  out  all  penalties,  he  should  not 
criticise  their  conduct  unfavorably.  I 
said  I  wished  we  were  asking  the  favor 
from  him  rather  than  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  a  generous 
career,  who  apparently  did  not  under- 
stand nationality,  and,  with  all  his  airy 
gaiety,  was  at  bottom  a  dry,  hard  Whig, 
who  cared  for  nothing  in  politics  but  a 
majority.  My  countrymen,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli observed,  smilingly,  were  not  of 
my  opinion;  they  constantly  supported 
the  gay  old  man.  Yes,  I  said;  and  that 
disposition  made  the  House  of  Com- 
mons intolerable  to  me.  I  said  he  knew 
from  experience  that  O'Brien  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,  but  he 
probably  scarcely  understood  how  chiv- 
alrous, and  even  heroic,  his  nature  was. 
There  was  a  story  current  about  him  in 
Ireland  which  evei*y  one  believed  be- 
cause it  was  so  natural  and  probable. 
He  had  a  duel  with  the  brother  of 
O'Gorman  Mahon,  and  when  the  men 
were  placed  and  the  signal  about  to  be 
given,  O'Brien  cried,  "Stop!   No  sig- 


nal, I  pray."  Ilis  opponent's  second 
stepped  forward  and  said,  with  a  seri- 
ous countenance,  "This  is  very  irreg- 
ular, sir.  Pray,  what  do  you  want  to 
say?"  "I  want,"  replied  O'Brien,  "to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  opposite  me  has  let  the  cap 
fall  off  his  pistol." 

"Taking  up  a  volume  of  Disraeli's 
early  novels  which  lay  on  the  table,  I 
said  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
something  which  was  permissible  be- 
cause I  was  probably  seeing  him  for  the 
last  time.  I  differed  widely  from  pub- 
lic opinion  which  preferred  'Coningsby' 
to  all  his  books ;  a  few  of  the  early  nov- 
els were,  in  my  opinion,  far  better. 
They  had  the  inspiration  and  enthusi- 
asm of  youth.  'The  Wondrous  Tale  of 
Alroy,'  as  it  used  to  be  called,  was  the 
most  entrancing  romance  since  'Ivan- 
hoe.'  'Contarini  Fleming'  could  not  be 
compared  with  any  other  English  book, 
because  it  was  sui  generis  an  insight 
into  the  desires  and  the  dreams  of  a 
youth  of  genius,  and  'Ixion  in  Heaven' 
was  of  the  genre  of  'Candide,'  and 
worthy  to  be  set  on  the  same  shelf.  His 
early  novels,  he  said,  had  been  judged 
hardly,  and  perhaps  they  deserved  no 
better.  He  would  have  withdrawn  the 
one  which  excited  most  clamor  if  it  had 
been  possible.  Yes,  I  said;  and  nothing 
he  had  ever  done  or  designed  surprised 
me  more  than  his  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice 'Vivian  Grey'  to  Mrs.  Grundy. 
That  story  painted,  no  doubt,  an  auda- 
cious and  unscrupulous  adventurer,  but 
all  his  plans  failed  in  consequence. 
He  was  not  a  prosperous,  but  an  un- 
prosperous  hero,  and  the  moral  of  the 
book  plainly  was  that  unscrupulous 
projects  tumble  down  about  the  pro- 
jector's head.  The  advocatiis  diaholi 
might  insist,  indeed,  that  the  accom- 
plished young  neophyte  of  diplomacy 
was  made  altogether  too  fascinating, 
and  I  could  not  deny  that  objection,  for 
the  first  time  I  read  'Vivian  Grey'  was 
like  the  first  time  I  drank  champagne;  I 
was  intoxicated  with  an  altogether  new 
and  mysterious  enjoyment.  As  I  spoke 
this  last  sentence,  which  was  literally 
true,  and  spoken  to  a  man  whom  I  never 
expected  to  see  again,  I  noted  a  flush 
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rise  from  Disraeli's  cheeks  to  his  fore- 
head till  it  glowed  with  sudden  light. 
The  man,  hlase  with  applause  in  many 
shapes,  was  moved  by  my  manifest  en- 
joyment of  what  pleased  himself  most, 
for,  under  the  mask  of  abstruse  political 
profundity,  which  could  be  shifted  like 
a  domino,  he  was  always  at  heart  a  man 
of  letters,  and  the  only  one  among  his 
contemporaries.  Other  statesmen  pub- 
lished books;  he  was  a  dreamer  and  a 
creator  whose  truest  life  was  in  the  re- 
gion of  imagination. 

"Before  leaving,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  permit  me  to  speak  my  mind 
upon  Irish  politics  without  asking  or 
expecting  any  response.  He  smiled  as- 
sent. I  told  him  that  Irishmen  were 
not  opposed  to  Conservatism  in  the  ab- 
stract—the Conservatism  of  Tory  cav- 
aliers and  gentlemen— but  they  had  a 
deadly  and  implacable  hatred  of  the 
black  bilious  bigotry  which  so  often 
colored  it  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  the 
Toryism  of  Covenanters  and  Cromwel- 
lians.  It  was  not  impossible  to  recon- 
cile Ireland  to  the  empire  if  they  ob- 
tained a  local  Parliament,  and  if  reli- 
gious equality  became  a  fact  instead  of 
an  audacious  pretext.  I  spoke  much  on 
this  text,  to  which  he  listened  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  and  then  shook  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied 
me  to  the  landing." 

Sir  Denham  Norreys,  the  member  for 
Mallow,  a  supporter  of  the  government, 
undertook  to  sound  Lord  Palmerston 
before  the  O'Brien  memorial  was  pre- 
sented, and  reported  the  result  to  me:— 

House  of  Commons,  August  7, 1853. 
Dear  Mr.  Duffy, — 

I  saw  Lord  Palmerston  to-day  about 
Wm.  S.  O'Brien.  He  spoke  kindly  about 
him — but  still  stated  that  he  and  Sir 
George  Grey  did  not  consider  that  they 
could  with  propriety  recommend  to  her 
Majesty  his  free  pardon  at  present;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  desired  me  to  say  that  he 
by  no  means  wished  to  convey  to  me  that 
the  "door  of  hope"  was  shut  upon  him. 
He  recommended  that  he  should  do  noth- 
ing which  would  altogether  separate  him 
from  this  country,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
that  at  a  not  very  distant  future  a  more 
favorable  answer  to  a  similar  application 


in  his  favor  might  be  attended  with  better 
success. 

In  fact,  his  case  is  not  decided  favorably 
because  it  would  rule  that  of  others  whom 
they  don't  wish  to  pardon. 

At  any  rate,  you  have  this  satisfaction, 
that  by  the  memorial  wnich  you  alone 
were  the  means  of  procuring,  and  by  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  his 
favor,  which  your  untiring  energy  in  his 
behalf  excited,  Smith  O'Brien  stands  in  a 
far  more  favorable  position  than  he  did  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Duffy,  ever  faith- 
fully yours, 

Denham  Norreys. 

Before  I  left  Europe,  perhaps  forever,. 
I  determined  to  shake  the  hand  of  my 
old  friend.  Smith  O'Brien,  again,  and  I 
spent  a  few  days  with  him  in  Brussels,, 
where  he  then  resided.  Much  of  our 
talk  is  chronicled  in  the  diary,  but  time 
has  made  it  obsolete,  and  I  only  make  a 
couple  of  extracts  of  collateral  inci- 
dents r— 

"O'Brien  naturally  wished  to  know 
the  judgment  of  the  country  on  our  un- 
successful experiment  in  '48.  I  told 
him  I  believed  the  country  was  just  to 
his  character  and  unjust  to  his  policy. 
No  one  doubted  that  he  meant  gener- 
ously, and  made  noble  sacrifices;  but  his 
own  class  would  not  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  morally  justified  in  attempting  a 
revolution;  the  middle  class,  who  had 
no  such  scruple,  thought  there  ought  to 
have  been  French  or  American  oflacers 
procured  to  take  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion,  and  the  new  secret  societies  de- 
clared it  was  a  pity  and  a  crime  to  sacri- 
fice a  grand  opportunity  to  sentimental 
humanity;  he  ought  to  have  burned 
Widow  MacCormack's  house  at  Ballin- 
garry,  and  her  family  if  necessary. 
What  did  a  few  individuals  count  in  a 
revolution?  O'Brien  said  with  great 
feeling  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Widow  MacCormack's 
children  for  any  political  success  what- 
ever. 

"At  the  tahle  d'hote  in  the  evening  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  a  Belgian 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  Irish  af- 
fairs.  After  various  questions  about 
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our  institutions  and  notabilities,  he  took 
away  my  breath  witli  surprise  by  sud- 
denly demanding,  'Connaissez-vous 
Madame  Veuve  MacCormack?'  After  a 
good  deal  of  wabbling  we  came  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  He  had  never 
heard  of  the  Ballingarry  widow,  but 
there  was  an  Irish  lady  of  the  same 
name  residing  in  the  Quartier  Louise  at 
that  time,  whom  he  assumed  I  ought  to 
know." 

O'Brien  brought  me  to  visit  M.  De 
Potter,  leader  of  the  Ultras  in  the  Bel- 
gian Revolution,  and  oue  of  the  editors 
of  the  Pays  Bos,  their  organ  at  that  era. 
When  Brussels  rose,  De  Potter  was 
taken  out  of  prison  and  made  one  of  the 
Provisional  Government;  but  when  it 
was  proposed  to  negotiate  with  France 
he  insisted  on  a  republic  being  declared; 
his  colleagues  contended  that  the  great 
powers  would  not  permit  Belgium  to 
create  a  republic  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  and  thereupon  he  retired.  Bel- 
gium became  a  monarchy,  and  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  has  followed 
De  Potter  has  been  altogether  excluded 
from  public  affairs.  He  is  now  an  old 
man  with  white  hair,  and  looks  some- 
what like  George  Petrie.  He  is  very- 
garrulous  (which  is  pardonable,  I  sup- 
pose, in  one  who  is  visited  as  a  person- 
age), and  he  is  too  deferential  to  his 
guests  for  our  western  ideas.  We  were 
introduced  to  him  as  Irish  patriots  by 
M.  Deuputtien,  another  of  the  Belgian 
National  party  of  1830,  who  knew 
O'Brien.  He  was  in  prison  with  De 
Potter,  and  he  affirms  that  the  leader 
was  not  at  all  a  practical  politician.  It 
was  there  he  read  for  the  first  time  the 
Constitution  which  they  were  resisting. 
As  secretary  of  the  Commission  Deu- 
puttien declares  that  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  strike  an  effective  blow  for 
liberty.  He  was  ordered  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  be- 
sieging Brussels,  which  amounted  to 
the  first  step  of  a  submission.  He  wrote 
the  letter,  read  it  to  the  commissioners 
and  had  it  approved,  and  then  dropped 
it  under  the  table,  substituting  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  envelope.  The 
prince  was  enraged  at  so  disrespectful 
an  answer,  and  the  negotiation  which 


might  have  renewed  the  slavery  of  Bel- 
gium was  broken  off. 

Next  to  the  return  of  O'Brien,  I  felt 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  investigation 
of  Maynooth  College  (then  ordered  by 
Parliament),  as  I  had  friends  in  that  in- 
stitution whose  interests  and  happiness 
were  imperilled.  It  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  Dr.  Cullen  would  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  Whigs  to  bring  the  col- 
lege completely  under  his  personal  con- 
trol, to  denationalize  it,  to  Italianize  it, 
and  crush  the  professors  who  cherished 
some  spirit  of  independence.  The  con- 
stitutional rights  they  enjoyed  under 
statute  were  to  be  abolished,  and  re- 
placed by  a  purely  arbitrary  system  of 
episcopal  control.  I  wrote  to  one  of 
my  friends  in  the  college  asking  for  in- 
structions how  I  could  help  them  in  Par- 
liament, and  his  answer  was  worthy  of 
a  great  ecclesiastic:— 

Coll.  May]s"ooth,  Jj^ril  23, '55. 

In  the  first  place  and  before  all  things 
I  would  have  you  do  nothing  whatever 
save  what  you  are  persuaded  is  right, 
proper  and  becoming  to  do.  But  in  truth 
C's  hostility  to  us  is  precisely  on  the  points 
in  which  you  agree  with  us.  He  is  for  cen- 
tralizing all  management  of  affairs  in  him- 
self, and  he  is  for  narrow  views,  clandes- 
tine manoeuvres.  We  are  for  the  very 
opposite  of  all  these.  Our  opinions  on 
priests  in  politics  are  a  mere  accident  as 
regards  him,  and  coincide  with  his  opinion 
only  in  terms  and  appearance.  We  are 
opposed  to  clerical  tyranny. 

Crolly  thinks  it  of  the  first  importance 
that  we  should  be  interrogated.  Our  sole 
ohject  and  wish  in  all  this  is  to  prevent 
C's  and  his  party's  interference  and  an- 
noyance. I  can  speak  for  myself  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity  that  I  do  not 
feel  the  least  emotion  of  ill-will,  revenge, 
or  any  other  unworthy  stimulus. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  Crolly,  Duffy, 
and  Murray,  etc.,  v.  Cullen,  etc.,  but  of 
liberality,  fair  play,  manly  honor  and 
truth,  V.  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  your 
heart  should  be  in  it  as  well  as  ours  (over 
and  above  all  personal  considerations)  and 
therefore  I  need  not  apologize  for  any 
trouble  I  give  you  in  it. 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  I  did  my  devoirs 
to  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends.  They 
were  examined  before  the  committee, 
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and  the  rights  of  the  professors  were 
saved.  When  I  resolved  to  retire  from 
Parliament  I  determined  to  quit  Ireland 
also,  I  could  no  longer  promise  the  suf- 
fering people  relief,  and  the  pain  of 
Avitnessiug  injustice  without  curb  and 
Avrong  without  remedy  would  render 
life  too  painful.  An  Ireland  where  Mr. 
Keogh  typified  patriotism  and  Dr.  Cul- 
len  the  Church  was  an  Ireland  in  which 
I  could  not  live,  but  would  probably 
soon  cease  to  live.  Where  to  go  was  a 
primary  question.  The  circumstance 
that  I  had  recently  talien  a  considerable 
part  in  resisting  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitutions adopted  by  the  colonies  of 
Australia  turned  my  attention  to  that 
continent.  I  gave  it  a  provisional  pref- 
erence till  I  could  make  searching  in- 
quiries. 

I  communicated  my  intention  immedi- 
ately to  a  few  intimate  friends;  most  of 
them  remonstrated,  but  Edward  Whitty 
declared  I  was  right,  and  that  he  would 
go  with  me. 

"The  idea  tills  me  w^ith  excitement. 
If  you  go,  I  will  go.  I  would  presume  to 
advise  you  to  go  without  reference  to 
the  appeal  to  Rome,  which  will  be  re- 
sultless.  There  is  something  more  than 
the  bishops  against  you;  your  country 
is  in  America  or  Australia.  Your  proj- 
ect would  be  historical.  You  would 
I6ad  the  colony;  you  would  create  a  bet- 
ter Ireland  there;  you  would  become 
rich.  I  am  sure  you  would  be  happier, 
for  I  think  you  have  been  long  fighting 
without  hope.  I  say  all  this  with  no  im- 
pertinent conceit  of  sagacity— with  pro- 
found respect  and  you  will  understand 
it.  I  know  nearly  eveiything  about 
Australia.  When  the  gold  business 
came  up  I  did  the  whole  subject — went 
at  all  the  books— for  the  Daily  Ncios.  I 
have  several  friends  tliere.  Filmore, 
correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Sydney, 
Butler  Cole  Aspinall  (whom  you 
know),  on  the  Melbourne  Argust." 

1  entreated  Whitty  not  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia immediately,  but  after  I  had 
made  some  footing  there.  I  only  knew 
three  men  on  the  Australian  continent. 
The  experiment  I  was  making  was  a 
perilous  one,  and  I  could  not  allow  him 
to  share  the  peril. 
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In  the  interval  he  went  to  Liverpool 
and  worked  ten  hours  a  day  at  his 
father's  paper,  became  English  corre- 
spondent of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  and 
afterwards  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  Northern  Whig,  and  published  his 
singularly  original  and  graphic  novel, 
"Friends  of  Bohemia."  Finally  he  emi- 
grated to  Australia  in  1858,  two  years 
after  me. 

Conflicting  reports  on  the  climate  and 
social  life  of  Australia  reached  me,  and 
I  determined  to  have  information  which 
I  could  rely  upon.  Two  or  three  ex- 
tracts from  my  diary  will  indicate  with 
what  success:— 

"William  Howitt's  recent  book  de- 
scribes the  plague  of  flies  in  Australia 
as  equal  to  any  of  the  plagues  inflicted 
on  the  Egyptians.  If  his  story  be  au- 
thentic, they  must  make  life  intolerable. 
I  resolved  to  talk  to  him  about  it,  and 
still  more  to  talk  to  his  wife,  on  whose 
sweet  reasonableness  I  have  more  reli- 
ance. 'Yes,'  he  said,  'there  was  a  great 
trouble  from  flies  in  the  summer 
months.'  But,  au  contraire,  during  fif- 
teen years  in  the  country  he  had  not  to 
sit  up  one  night  with  the  illness  of  any 
of  his  family  or  servants.  There  were 
climatic  troubles  enough  in  England;  to 
find  a  perfect  climate  with  no  drawback 
one  must  wait  for  Paradise.  As  for  so- 
ciety, it  was  a  little  rough.  Before  the 
gold  discovery  there  was  some  very 
nice  society  and  some  veiy  able  men, 
though  they  had  sometimes  sprung  from 
a  class  whose  habits  were,  of  course, 
not  altogether  agreeable.  But  he  re- 
ferred me  to  his  wife  for  details. 

"I  was  charmed  with  the  Hewitts' 
house;  it  has  an  air  of  civilization  and 
culture  produced  without  cost  by  the 
taste  of  a  poetess.  In  the  drawing-room 
there  were  shelves  mounting  from  the 
floor  to  the  lieiglrt  of  an  easy-chair,  with 
pictures  on  the  walls  above  them,  and 
flowers  in  various  places.  The  corners 
were  filled  with  triangular  shelves  for 
curios;  the  effect  was  charming,  and 
gave  their  humble  cottage  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  and  refined  appearance. 
Kinkel,  who  lately  escaped  from  a  Ger- 
man prison,  dined  with  us.  He  resem- 
bles John  Dillon,  but  his  face  is  less 
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uoble  and  his  broAv  retreats.  He  told 
me  the  European  party  of  revolution 
dislilve  Irish  Nationalists  because  their 
objects  were  exclusively  local.  Mitchel, 
M'hom  he  called  meagre,  has  disgusted 
them  by  his  pro-slaveiy  opinions.  The 
next  movement,  he  declared,  will  be 
against  priests  as  well  as  kings.  After 
dinner  Kinlvel's  children  sang  a  little 
German  serenade  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  dining-room  window,  which  was 
veiy  charming.  Mrs.  Howitt  told  me 
not  to  be  too  much  alarmed  by  Wil- 
liam's opinions  about  the  Australian 
climate;  when  he  was  in  a  passion  he 
was  apt  to  be  a  little  unreasonable. 
She  said  this  with  a  smile  which  com- 
pletely extracted  the  sting." 

"I  met  Woolner,  a  young  sculptor  at 
Cheyne  Row  (the  Carlyles'  house).  He 
lived  in  Australia  and  declares  that  so 
charming  a  climate  nowhere  exists. 
The  flies  count  for  nothing,  the  air  is 
exhilarating;  he  was  always  in  high 
spirits  and  ready  for  work.  There  were 
some  men  of  brain  and  culture  in  Mel- 
bourne and  he  enjoyed  life  thoroughly. 
I  laughed  and  inquired,  'Why  did  you 
quit  this  terrestrial  paradise?'  'Well,' he 
rejoined,  'I  am  an  artist  and  art  won't 
be  born  there  for  a  generation  or  two, 
and  meantime  I  must  live,  if  possible.' 
I  quoted  Howitt' s  book.  'Ah,'  he  said, 
'Howitt' s  book  is  such  a  one  as  a  man 
might  be  expected  to  write  who  acted 
against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends  and 
fared  accordingly.'  " 

I  spoke  to  Robert  Lowe  in  the  House 
about  the  climate  and  social  life.  He 
said  I  must  come  and  talk  to  his  wife, 
who  was  a  most  enthusiastic  Aus- 
tralian, And  so  she  proved.  She  de- 
clared the  climate  is  delightful,  and  the 
trouble  from  dust,  of  which  I  had  also 
heard,  not  worth  mentioning.  Since 
they  have  lived  in  London  she  con- 
stantly entreated  her  husband  to  throw 
up  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  his  polit- 
ical functions  and  return  to  the  sun- 
shine. I  asked  her  about  insects.  In- 
sects, she  said,  were  probably  a  trouble 
in  newly-occupied  districts,  but  she  suf- 
fered no  more  inconvenience  from  them 
in  her  drawing-room  in  Sydney  than  in 
the  one  in  which  we  were  conversing. 


Lowe  said  their  residence  was  four  or 
five  miles  out  of  Sydney  and  he  rode  in 
dailj^  inhaling  the  intoxicating  air  with 
a  pleasure  he  could  never  revive  in  this 
country.  Mrs.  Lowe  produced  photo- 
graphs of  their  Australian  home  and  of 
other  favorite  scenes,  bathed  in  sun- 
shine, and  gemmed  with  sparkling 
waters  which  looked  like  glimpses  of 
Paradise.  Lowe  said  the  comfort  of 
Australian  houses  was  often  marred  by 
the  practice  of  building  them  after  En- 
glish models,  in  no  respect  suitable  to 
the  country.  They  made  large  windows 
and  many,  for  example,  and  then  had 
the  trouble  of  inventing  contrivances  to 
blind  them,  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  narrow  casements  suitable  to  hot 
climates.  Verandahs  were  universally 
used,  which  was  a  great  comfort;  the 
verandah  generally  became  the  favorite 
apartment,  containing  drawing-room, 
boudoir,  and  study,  for  they  sometimes 
surrounded  the  entire  house  and  were 
capable  of  being  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses. In  Sydney  there  were  wealthy 
and  cultivated  families  in  the  second 
generation  who  enjoyed  many  of  the 
comforts  of  Europe  in  their  houses  and 
habits  of  life.  They  had  generally  the 
good  sense  to  live  after  the  manner  of 
continental  Europe  rather  than  of  En- 
gland, He  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  house 
opened  every  morning  from  five  till 
seven,  which  kept  it  cool  till  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

"I  said  my  enjoyments  in  life  had  al- 
ways been  many  books  and  a  few 
friends,  and  these  were  indispensable  to 
ray  happiness.  Books,  he  replied,  were 
as  easily  had  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  as 
in  London;  only  a  few  mouths  later,  and 
a  few  shillings  dearer.  'As  regards 
friends,'  he  added,  smiling  a  little 
cynically,  'if  you  insist  on  that  luxury, 
you  must  import  it.'  " 

"Mj^  constant  friend,  John  Forster, 
invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  first 
governor  of  Victoria,  who  confirmed  all 
the  favorable  statements.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  content  with  this  informa- 
tion, and  proceed  with  my  prepara- 
tions." 

My  design  in  going  to  Australia  was 
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to  practise  at  the  Bar,  and  to  hold  aloof 
from  politics;  but  my  friends  insisted  on 
anticipating  for  me  a  political  cai"eer  in 
the  new  world.  Lucas  wrote  me,  "John 
Bright,  who  has  been  to  see  me,  says 
that  Lowe  predicts  you  will  be  member 
for  Sydney  before  six  months;"  and 
Isaac  Butt  wrote,  "that  you  may  win  in 
the  land  of  your  adoption  all  that  the 
strange  fate  that  attends  Irishmen  of 
genius  has  kept  from  you  at  home,  is 
now  all  that  your  friends  can  wish  for 
you."  They  forecast  the  future  more 
successfully  than  I  did. 

In  these  realms  what  event  is  too 
sombre  or  disheartening  to  be  cele- 
brated by  a  public  dinner?  My  in- 
tended exile  suggested  two— one  in  Dub- 
lin, projected  by  the  Tenant  Leaguers 
and  the  surrivors  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  the  other  in  London,  by  men  of 
letters  who  had  only  a  limited  interest 
in  Irish  affairs,  but  were  good  enough  to 
honor  me  with  some  personal  sym- 
pathy. When  a  committee,  which  had 
John  Stuart  Mill  for  chairman  and 
James  Hannay  for  secretary,  communi- 
cated their  wishes  to  me,  I  felt  that  such 
a  grace  was  a  compensation  for  many 
disappointments.  My  friends  who 
were  professors  in  the  new  university 
were  active  in  organizing  the  Dublin 
dinner.  A  courtly  ecclesiastic  whis- 
pered to  James  McCarthy,  the  professor 
of  fine  arts,  when  he  read  his  name  on 
the  committee:  "Don't  be  a  fool;  the 
archbishop  is  essential  to  your  success 
as  an  architect— you  cannot  build 
churches  without  bishops— and  the 
archbishop  does  not  love  the  exiled  agi- 
tator." "No,"  replied  McCarthy,  "I  be- 
lieve he  does  not;  but  I  do."  McCarthy 
had  never  taken  any  public  part  in  poli- 
tics, but  while  he  was  studding  Ireland 
with  noble  Gothic  churches,  on  which 
the  genius  of  native  art  was  stamped,, 
his  heart  was  still  the  heart  of  a  boy  for 
his  early  hopes  and  early  associates. 

Some  practical  men  insisted  that,  be- 
fore seeing  me  for  the  last  time,  there 
ought  to  be  some  more  permanent  testi- 
mony of  good  will.  Colonel  French, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
hahitKcs  of  the  Reform  Club  for  a  whole 
generation,  originated  a  Gavan  Duffy 


Testimonial  Fund  in  London;  but,  as  I 
always  refused  testimonials,  I  brought 
that  project  to  a  prompt  termination. 
Arthur  Geheoghan,  then  a  young  Prot- 
estant Nationalist  in  the  Excise  depart- 
ment, afterwards  one  of  the  four  offi- 
cials called  "The  Kings  of  Somerset 
House,"  wrote  to  offer  me  all  the  sav- 
ings  he  had  accumulated,  to  be  repaid 
without  interest  and  at  my  absolute' 
convenience;  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  the 
wife  of  a  general  officer,  whose  sym- 
pathy with  Ireland  made  her  well 
known  to  me,  proffered  me  the  law- 
library  of  her  uncle.  Judge  Bowen,  and 
proposed  to  meet  me  in  London  to  hand 
it  over.  "My  dear  husband  has  just 
escaped  with  life,"  she  said,  "and  is 
still  so  weak  I  would  not  leave  him  for 
any  other  cause  on  earth  than  that  to 
which  you  have  devoted  life." 

It  adds  a  flavor  of  rare  magnanimity 
to  Mr.  Geheoghan's  offer  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  me  in  the  contest  which  had 
brought  about  my  exile. 

There  is  not  on  the  face  of  God's  earth- 
Che  wrote]  a  more  pious  and  self-sacrific- 
ing priesthood  than  yours,  and  as  an  Irish- 
man I  am  proud  of  them.  Often  and  often, 
through  the  by-lanes  and  boreens,  at  all 
hours,  and  at  all  seasons,  I  have  seen  the- 
young  curates  hurrying  to  watch  over,  to 
pray  beside,  to  cherish,  and  to  comfort  the- 
parting  hours  of  the  wretched  and  the 
poor.  But  while  I  silently  admired  them* 
on  their  errands  of  mercy,  I  thought  that 
their  reward  should  not  be  of  this  world,, 
and  grieved  when  I  reflected  that  the  dig- 
nitaries of  your  Church,  in  return  for  such 
acts  should  require  from  a  grateful  peas- 
antry the  surrender  into  their  hands  of 
their  rights  as  citizens  or  privileges  as 
freemen. 

I  differ  from  you  on  many  points,  but  on. 
none  more  so  than  that  it  is  either  desir- 
able or  expedient  for  the  clergymen  of 
your  Church  to  take  an  active  share  in  poli- 
tics.  That  O'Connell  hastened  Emancipa- 
tion some  years  by  their  assistance  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  equally  true  it  is,  that 
they  have  most  habitually  checked  and  re- 
tarded either  directly  or  indirectly  the- 
growth  of  a  free  and  manly  opinion  in 
Ireland  ever  since. 

Michael  O' Grady,  applauding  my  re- 
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fusal  of  a  testimonial,  entreated  me  to 
accept  from  the  Irish  workmen  in  Lon- 
don the  carved  fittings  of  a  library  in 
Irish  bog-oak.  Of  these  proffered 
favors,  I  accepted  only  that  of  Mr.  Ge- 
heoghan  to  a  limited  extent,  because  it 
could  be  repaid. 

My  diary  records  some  memorable 
and  pleasant  transactions  during  my 
last  session  in  London. 

I  can  recall  no  period  in  a  long  lifetime 
so  entirely  destitute  of  recreation  as 
the  years  I  spent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  business  in  which  I  was  de- 
termined if  possible  to  succeed,  swal- 
lowed up  my  whole  life.  I  breakfasted 
on  blue-books  and  lunched  on  Irish  cor- 
respondence, and  I  never  had  leisure  to 
go  to  a  theatre  or  exhibition,  and  if  I 
dined  out  once  or  twice  a  week  it  was 
apt  to  be  with  men  immersed  in  the 
same  pursuit,  w^here  nothing  was 
changed  but  the  venue.  When  a  bore 
of  vigorous  lungs  was  on  his  legs,  I 
sometimes  escaped  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey for  an  hour,  or  if  a  debate  arose  in 
which  I  took  no  interest  I  made  for  the 
National  Gallery;  but  these  were  rare 
chances.  One  pleasure  only  I  allowed 
nothing  to  interfere  with.  I  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  every  Sunday  with 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  Hyde  Park  or  Batter- 
sea  Park,  with  an  occasional  detour  to 
John  Forster's  at  Palace  Gate.  But  the 
society  of  men  of  letters  of  my  own 
age,  which  I  would  have  preferred  to  a 
banquet  at  Rockingham  Palace,  I  had  to 
abandon.  Edward  Whitty,  a  man  of 
fine  genius  and  a  sympathetic  friend, 
often  made  the  occasion  for  me,  but  his 
notes  of  that  date  announce  constant 
disappointment. 

I  had  up  a  lot  of  people  to  meet  you 
on  Sunday  evening— Mahoney  (Father 
Prout),  Piggott  {Leader),  Hannay,  Peyrat 
(of  La  Presse),  and  others,  and  was  sorry 
that  you  could  not  come.  The  day  was 
sunny  at  Hampstead  and  the  claret  and 
cigarettes  were  encheering. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  I  am  anxious 
to  see  you  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  beg  of  you  to  name  time  and  place. 

James  Hannay,  B.  C.  Aspinall  and  his 
charming  wife,  and  two  or  three  others 
expected  to  meet  you  here  last  evening.  I 


know  you  wanted  to  see  more  of  Aspinall 
but  that  will  be  scarcely  possible,  for  he  is 
going  to  Australia.  Why  a  man  of  his 
fine  powers,  and  who  was  born  to  flutter 
between  Brompton  and  the  Boulevard  des 
Italieus,  should  betake  himself  to  the  new 
and  dismal  land  I  cannot  conjecture. 

Tristram  Kennedy  gave  me  a  moiuU 
and  brought  me  to  Rotten  Row,  and  Ed- 
ward Whitty  introduced  me  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  Opera;  but  I  did  not  much 
enjoy  either  experiment. 

I  recur  to  my  diary.  "Breakfast  at 
the  Stafford  Club  with  Richard  Doyle 
and  his  brother  Henry  and  Wallis  (af- 
terwards editor  of  the  Tablet).  I  was 
surprised  to  note  how^  familiar  they 
were  with  the  Nation  and  the  work  of 
the  young  Irelanders,  the  Doyles  being 
sons  of  a  Unionist  and  Wallis  an  En- 
glishman. Dick  Doyle  speaks  in  a  slow, 
rather  drawling  tone,  but  always  ad- 
mirably ad  rem.  Of  Thackeray  he  said 
that  he  could  not  get  over  the  impres- 
sion that  he  despised  the  finest  of  his 
own  creations.  He  looked  down  even 
on  Colonel  Newcome  because  he  was 
not  a  man  about  town.  Henry,  speak- 
ing of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  declares  that 
he  is  the  tenderest  and  most  considerate 
of  sick  nurses;  he  had  tended  him  in  ill- 
ness like  the  best  of  fathers.  Wallis 
referred  to  the  insolence  of  James,  who 
said  recently  Dr.  Wiseman  was  an  En- 
glish gentleman,  if  being  born  in  Spain 
of  Irish  parents  could  make  him  so.  I 
said  I  accepted  the  insolence  as  an  eloge. 
Dr.  Wiseman  was  in  fact  strikingly 
Irish;  he  looked,  as  some  one  said,  like 
a  strong  parish  priest  with  the  key  of 
the  county  in  his  pocket. 

"I  asked  the  Doyles  about  their 
father,  the  famous  H.  B.  He  was  still 
living,  Richard  said,  and  was  soon  com- 
ing to  see  them.  Originally  he  dis- 
trusted O'Connell  very  much,  as  might 
be  seen  in  his  work,  but  latterly  he 
came  to  think  better  of  him.  I  spoke  of 
Punch,  and  Richard  said  his  brother 
could  not  put  up  with  the  Exeter  Hall 
clique  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen." 

"Cobden  introduced  me  the  other  day 
to  Lindsay,  the  ship-owner,  the  virtual 
leader,  I  believe,  of  the  Civil  Service  re- 
form movement,  of  w^hich  Layard  is  the 
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fig-iire-head.  and  which  has  dra-wn  Dick- 
ens aud  Thaclveray  into  its  current. 
'TAventy  years  ago,'  says  Cobden,  'he 
was  sleeping-  under  a  dogcart'  (at  pres- 
ent he  is  AYorth  £20,000  a  year).  'I  ad- 
vised him,'  Cobden  added,' that  his  brain 
AA'as  over-worlied,  and  that  he  ought  to 
give  up  business  and  take  to  politics  as 
a  change.  He  took  half  my  advice,  he 
took  to  politics  but  didn't  give  up  busi- 
ness.' Lindsay's  brain  is  still  active, 
but  he  has  a  very  over-worked  look;  his 
head  droops  on  his  breast,  and  his  hands 
hang  loose  and  flabby.  I  heard  him 
speak  at  the  city  meeting  for  his  new 
movement;  he  has  energy,  pluck,  and 
good  sense,  but  not  a  touch  of  elo- 
quence. If  it  were  not  unjust  to  Cobden 
I  would  say  he  was  a  vulgar  Cobden. 
He  has  one  weakness  of  which  there  is 
not  a  trace  in  Cobden— an  affectation  of 
intimacy  with  aristocracy.  'Among  my 
correspondents,'  he  said,  'there  is  an  old 
lady  of  great  capacity  and  business  hab- 
its, the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.'  I 
believe  he  is  really  intimate  with  sev- 
eral great  ladies,  though  he  would  not 
be  a  comely  figure  at  a  fancy  ball.  I 
met  Bennoch,  the  poet,  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  liked  him  very  much;  he  has  a 
more  agile  intellect  than  any  other  of 
the  new  reformers." 

"Went  to  a  reception  which  Mrs. 
Loudon  and  Mrs.  Crowe  gave  in  con- 
cert. Among  the  company  Louis  Blanc 
interested  me  most.  His  face  is  very 
fine  and  his  eyes  expressive,  but  the 
effect  is  seriously  diminished  by  his 
dAvarfish  figure.  He  has  not  at  all  the 
air  of  a  gentleman  in  the  English  sense. 
He  smiles  and  contorts  too  much  even 
for  a  Frenchman,  and  suggests  an 
artist,  play  actor,  or  singer  rather  than 
a  politician.  I  spoke  of  the  vehement 
promises  Ledru  Rollin  and  other  demo- 
cratic leaders  had  made  of  help  to  Ire- 
land, which  compared  ill  with  the  slen- 
der performances  by  the  Provisional 
Government.  He  said  Ireland  and  all 
struggling  nationalities  would  have 
been  helped  but  for  Lamartine,  who 
paralyzed  the  good  intentions  of  his  col- 
leagues. I  expressed  regret  that  Kos- 
suth should  have  become  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Sunday  Times.  Peo- 


ple were  accustomed  to  think  of  him  as 
the  chief  of  a  people.  Blanc  said  it  had 
become  necessary  for  Kossuth  to  work 
for  an  income.  It  was  a  pity;  the  arti- 
cles would  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
Magyar  as  they  contained  no  new  ideas 
and  not  many  old  ones.  The  next 
European  revolution,  he  said,  would  be 
a  fierce  and  sanguinary  one.  In  1848 
the  Republicans  ruined  their  cause  by 
moderation,  and  that  w\as  not  a  fault 
they  would  commit  twice.  Ireland,  he 
went  on  to  say,  would  find  little  favor 
with  the  leaders,  for  in  Ireland  every- 
thing was  under  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  priests  were  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  the  revolution,  Avhether  Prot- 
estant or  Roman  Catholic  ones.  He 
asked  about  the  rejection  of  the  Tenant 
Right  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  understood  the  question  fairly  Avell, 
but  predicted  that  we  never  would  get 
anything  from  the  British  Parliament 
Avorth  having.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
Avhom  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  talked 
cheerfully  on  a  hundred  trifling  sub- 
jects; it  is  a  perplexity  to  me  that  he 
wastes  an  hour  of  his  life  in  such  assem- 
blies. He  has  the  look  of  a  younger 
Palmerston,  gay  and  dehonnaire. 

"Later  in  the  evening  I  met  .Julia 
Kavanagh.  She  is  very  small,  smaller 
even  than  Louis  Blanc,  and  like  him  has 
a  good  head  and  fine  eyes.  She  is  very 
much  at  home  in  Irish  subjects,  and 
tells  me  she  is  learning  Gaelic.  She 
proposed  a  volume  of  sketches  from 
Irish  history  lately  to  Colborne  and 
afterAvards  to  Bentley,  but  neither  of 
them  would  hear  of  it.  She  sent  my 
scheme  for  a  Small  Proprietors'  Society 
to  Wills  of  Eouseliold  ^¥ords,  whom  I 
met  last  year  at  Malvern,  proposing  to 
make  an  article  about  it.  That  philos- 
opher told  her  he  had  quite  another  ob- 
ject in  view.  He  meant  that  Ireland 
should  be  colonized  by  Englishmen! 

"I  called  on  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  at 
his  ofl3ce,  and  had  an  interesting  talk 
about  the  war.  Admiral  Dundas  as- 
sured him  he  could  not  get  Lord  Strat- 
ford to  send  spies  to  the  Crimea  before 
the  expedition.  The  ambassador  flew 
into  a  passion  when  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  it.   At  the  council  of  war 
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before  the  expeditiou,  Dimdas  asked 
what  they  oiiiiht  to  do,  as  he  objected 
to  attackiug-  a  phice  of  Avhich  he  kuew 
nothing.  St.  Arnaiid  would  scarcely 
hear  him  out,  but  passed  on  to  the 
French  admiral,  who  agreed  with  Dun- 
das  that  they  had  too  little  information 
to  justify  an  attack.  St.  Arnaud  ex- 
claimed, like  the  hero  of  a  melodrama 
from  Port  St.  Martin,  "Let  us  go;  let  us 
show  ourselves;  let  us  conquer."  He 
then  requested  Lord  Raglan's  opinion, 
who  mildly  stated  his  objections;  but  St. 
Arnaud,  who  was  half  bandit,  half 
play-actor,  repeated  his  rhodomontade. 
I  inquired  wliy  Raglan,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  an  independent  army,  sub- 
mitted tO'  this  gasconnade.  "Because," 
Tennant  replied,  "he  had  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  from  his  government  command- 
ing him  to  do  so."  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
according  to  Tennant,  declares  that  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Baltic  is  com- 
manded by  a  prosy  old  lady  and  the  En- 
glish fleet  by  a  vulgar  old  woman.  The 
entente  cordiale  does  not  seem  to  grow. 

At  this  time  I  made  a  hasty  excursion 
to  France,  to  see  John  Dillon  and  his 
family,  who  had  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
and  came  as  near  the  Mother  Country 
as  the  English  authorities  permitted 
him.  "Dillon,"  says  my  diary,  "looks 
vigorous  and  tranquil;  he  preserves  the 
sweet  serenity  that  distinguished  him 
of  old."  I  cannot  pause  on  this  visit, 
except  to  note  two  lessons  I  got— one 
against  prejudice,  one  teaching  mag- 
nanimity. On  Sunday  morning  Grey 
and  I  strolled  to  the  local  church  with- 
out waiting  for  Dillon.  After  we  came 
out  we  compared  notes,  and  agreed  that 
French  women  had  an  unrivalled  art  of 
dressing.  One  petite  dame,  who  l^nelt 
before  us,  was,  we  agreed,  the  best 
dressed  woman  we  had  seen  for  a 
decade,  showing  that  only  the  French, 
etc.  When  she  walked  out  of  the 
church,  we  discovered  that  the  delle 
dame  was  our  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Dil- 
lon. The  example  of  magnanimity  was 
furnished  by  Dillon  himself.  We  told 
him  what  was  being  done  in  Ireland, 
not  only  above  the  surface,  but,  as  we 
understood,  beneath  the  surface.  "We 
ought  to  consider,"  says  Dillon,  "that 


what  we  call  England  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  Europe  where  tlie  personal  lib- 
erty of  men  is  secure.  Here  we  are  liv- 
ing under  a  perpetual  spy  system.  We 
don't  know  that  our  servants  are  not 
spies,  and  it  is  little  better  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  It  goes  against  my  con- 
science to  see  anything  done  in  the  pur- 
suance of  our  just  quarrel  which  is  not 
done  in  broad  day."  When  we  consider 
that  the  exile  was  shut  out  of  his  own 
country  by  the  power  he  was  judging  so 
generously,  this  was  surely  finely  mag- 
nanimous. 

At  the  Ellenborough  "want  of  confi- 
dence" debate  I  took  a  last  look  at  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  is  as  large  a 
proportion  of  commonplace  men  as  I 
have  seen  in  any  assembly  of  gentle- 
men. Lord  Grey,  far  from  inheriting 
the  noble  domed  forehead  of  his  father, 
looks,  as  he  hobbles  along,  shrewd  and 
ordinary,  an  attorney  or  land  agent. 
Lord  Penmure,  with  his  port-wine  com- 
plexion and  costume  of  a  ci-devant  jeune 
homme,  might  be  a  retired  stockbroker. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  wooden  medi- 
ocrity, without  a  ray  of  the  divine  light 
of  intellect.  Lord  Derby  looks  like  a 
Lord  John  Russell  with  a  soul,  but  that 
makes  a  profound  difference;  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  a  Frederick  Peel  ditto. 
Lord  Derby  has  the  unsettled  eye  and 
mien  which  sometimes  betokens  genius, 
but  never  wisdom  or  discretion.  He 
looks  unreliable,  not  from  falseness,  for 
he  is  open  and  dashing,  but  from  reck- 
lessness. Lord  Ellenborough  spoke 
without  force  or  fire.  Lord  Aberdeen 
like  a  Puritan  preacher— he  is  highly  re- 
spectable, solemn  and  discontented. 
But  in  front  a  nulla  fides,  Cabrera,  the 
Spanish  cut-throat,  was  pointed  out  to 
me  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  one  evening,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  gentlemanly 
men  I  have  seen.  Compared  to  him 
Louis  Napoleon  is  vulgar.  Napoleon's 
complexion  is  reddish  brown,  Cabrera's 
a  clear  colorless  pallor,  his  head  impres- 
sive and  well  set.  Again,  Sir  de  Lacy 
Evans,  the  commander  of  the  not  too 
reputable  Spanish  Brigade,  is  a  noble, 
soldierly-looking  man,  whose  profession 
immediately  suggests   itself,  whereas 
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Lord  Hardiiige,  a  great  soldier,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  mean  and  ugly,  and  might 
pass  for  a  Common  Councilman;  and 
tne  Duke  of  Cambridge,  illustrious  by 
birth  and  courtesy,  is  big,  brawny,  and 
resembles  a  sergeant  of  Dragoons. 

About  this  time  an  able  but  singularly 
ungenerous  article  appeared  in  the 
Times  suggesting  that  the  attorney-gen- 
eral had  probably  provided  a  legal  ap- 
pointment in  Australia  for  the  Irish 
exile.  I  was  going  to  a  colony  where 
the  attorney-general,  or  the  imperial 
government,  could  not  appoint  or  re- 
move a  policeman,  where  the  favor  of 
the  people  of  Australia  was  the  only 
road  to  office  of  any  kind.  But  political 
criticism  does  not  always  trouble  itself 
with  the  state  of  the  facts.  Edward 
Whitty  wrote  me  that  it  was  generally 
believed  in  journalistic  circles  that  the 
article  was  written  by  Thackeray,  and  I 
was  amazed  and  wounded  at  such  an 
unexpected  hypothesis.  I  had  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  Thack- 
eray,^ and  I  believed  it  impossible  that 
he  could  have  struck  such  a  malign 
stroke.  To  put  my  mind  at  ease  I  wrote 
and  asked  him,  and  promptly  received 
his  denial. 

Thursday,  Sepiember  6, 

36  Onsxow  Square. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Di  ffy,— 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  your 
correspondent's  information.  I  have  not 
written  one  line  in  the  Times.  Ye  gods! 
when  will  well-informed  correspondents 
leave  off  swallowing  mouches  and  telling 
fibs?  I  wish  you  a  happy  voyage  and 
prosperity  wherever  you  are;  and  don't 
think  I  should  be  the  man  to  hiss  the  boat 
that  carried  you  away  from  the  shore. 
May  we  both  return  to  it  ere  long,  and 
shake  hands,  says 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  feverish 
activity  of  Lord  Brougham's  life  turned 
up  at  this  time.  Among  the  many  ar- 
ticles pro  and  con  which  my  retirement 
from  Irish  affairs  begot,  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  enumerated  various  notable 
men  who  had  spoken  favorably  of  my 

1  See  "  Conversations  with  Carlyle."  Cassell 
&  Co. 


literary  experiments.  Among  others 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  mentioned  as  having 
been  enthusiastic  over  the  ballad  poetry 
of  Ireland.  An  anonymous  correspond- 
ent, too  important  to  be  refused  a  hear- 
ing, burst  in  with  a  denial  that  Jeffrey 
had  ever  expressed  any  opinion  on  the 
subject.  In  a  subsequent  number  Jeff- 
rey's language  was  cited  from  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  and  Edward  Whitty  sent 
me  the  following  letter  from  the  queru- 
lous correspondent. 

Private. 

Brougham,  6//;  October,  1855. 
Lord  Brougham  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Whitty.  He  supposed  from 
the  extract  he  had  seen  from  the  Liver- 
poolJounial  that  it  was  in  the  Ed.  Review 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  believed  to  have  men- 
tioned Mr.  Duffy's  poetry — and  he  is  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  W.  for  the  reference  to 
Lord  Cockburn's  work,  which  he  finds  to 
be  quite  correct. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855  Thomas  D'Arcy 
McGee  made  a  long-meditated  visit  to 
Europe  to  see  old  friends  whom  he  had 
not  forgotten,  and  who  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  and  I  naturally  saw  much  of 
him.  We  dined  one  evening  with  Dr. 
Brady,  and  I  met  Sam  Lover  at  close 
quarters  for  the  first  time.  Poet, 
painter,  and  lyrist  as  he  undoubtedly  is 
(says  my  diaiy),  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
like  him.  He  is  an  Irishman  under  pro- 
test. There  is  not  a  gleam  of  the  divine 
fire  of  nationality  in  all  his  writings. 
He  helped  O'Connell  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  his  written  and 
lithographed  satire  on  the  bishops  was 
piquant,  but  a  little  too  savage,  but  in 
the  contest  to  make  Ireland  a  nation  he 
is  always  absent  without  leave.  In 
manner  and  bearing  he  is  a  superb  Jack- 
een.^  His  face  is  comical,  but  not 
plastic  or  expressive.  It  is  the  face  of 
a  droll;  his  stories  are  of  the  stage  spe- 
cies, without  natural  humor.  They  are 
carried  off  by  a  certain  boisterous  pleas- 
antry, but  in  print  would  be  deadly  dull. 
We  spoke  of  Irish  poetry  and  fiction, 
and  McGee,  it  seemed  to  me,  said  better 
and  truer  things  than  the  elder  poet. 
There  was  one  criticism  of  Lover's, 

1  The  Dublin  equivalent  of  Cockney. 
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however,  which  I  thought  profoundly 
true.  The  best  of  Irish  novels  he  said 
was  Gerald  Griffin's  "Collegians."  Best 
not  only  in  the  plot,  which  is  intensely 
interesting,  but  because  evei-y  class  of 
Irishman,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, was  represented  in  it.  Carletou  and 
Banim  blundered  the  Irish  gentleman, 
but  the  more  sensitive  nature  of  Griffin 
enabled  him  to  understand  society 
which  he  had  not  much  frequented. 

Brady  talked  of  Maxwell,  and  told 
some  ugly  stories  of  the  prebend  of 
Balla.  Lover  said  his  life  was  loose, 
but  his  disposition  was  generous.  His 
wife's  friends  said  that  he  left  her  to 
starve,  but  he  probably  did  all  he  could 
for  her.  On  one  occasion  Maxwell 
wanted  Lover  to  spend  the  day  with 
him,  and,  as  an  inducement,  he  enclosed 
£20  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Maxwell.  Brady 
said  Maxwell  had  latterly  lost  all  care 
about  his  reputation,  and  would  do  any 
sort  of  work  for  prompt  wages.  I  said 
Maxwell  was  the  antetype  of  Lever, 
and  might  have  done  quite  as  well  if  he 
had  been  half  as  prudent. 

Lover  told  very  well,  even  dramat- 
ically, a  story  of  Sheridan  Knowles  con- 
cerning the  responses  at  a  baptism,  in 
which  he  was  sponsor.  The  officiating 
minister,  in  a  nervous  voice,  admon- 
ished him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  promised 
on  behalf  of  the  child  that  it  should 
serve  God,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  infant  at  a  proper  age  was  taught 
the  prayers  prescribed  by  the  Church, 
and  all  that  a  Christian  ought  to  learn 
for  his  soul's  health,  and  Knowles  re- 
sponded in  a  voice  of  stage  thunder, 
"All  this  I  will  most  faithfully  per- 
form." The  best  of  the  joke,  added 
Sam,  is  that,  before  the  week  was  out, 
he  would  forget  the  existence  of  his 
gossip  and  the  baby.  But  his  other 
stories  about  Knowles  were  of  the 
Handy  Andy  species,  and  not  very  cred- 
ible. Knowles,  he  said,  announced  at  a 
dinner  table  that  he  was  going  into  the 
country  next  day.  "Is  there  anything  I 
can  take  anywhere  for  any  of  you  lads, 
or  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  the 
country;  I  have  plenty  of  leisure  and 
good- will  at  the  service  of  my  friends." 
"Where  are  you  going?"  one  of  them  de- 
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manded.  "Oh,"  said  Knowles,  "that  is 
a  point  I  have  not  yet  determined." 

I  met  Dr.  Hughes,  the  eminent  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  lately.  He  has  a  notable 
Roman  head,  the  side  face  of  which 
looks  like  the  head  on  a  coin  in  the  time 
of  Caesar.  He  struck  me  as  shrewd  and 
clear  rather  than  gi-eat  or  impressive. 
He  says  that  Father  Mullen's  letter  on 
the  condition  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  contained  exaggerated 
statements,  but  he  admits  the  lapses 
from  religion  are  numerous.  Meagher, 
he  says,  might  have  been  anything  in 
the  republic  which  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple could  make  him  if  he  had  sat  down 
to  work  at  a  profession  in  a  quiet,  seri- 
ous manner.  He  considers  him  now 
irretrievably  lost  in  habits  and  opinions. 

I  met  Sir  William  Molesworth  at  din- 
ner for  the  first  time  to-day;  he  inter- 
ested me  as  the  first  of  the  philosophical 
Radicals  who  had  been  called  to  office. 
He  is  shy  and  pedantic,  but  apparently 
good-natured,  and  undoubtedly  upright 
and  sincere.  He  seems  to  suffer  habit- 
ual physical  pain,  which  Dr.  Brady, 
who  sat  near  me,  explained.  He  is 
very  industrious,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  impression  to  the  contrary.  Dr. 
Black,  who  accompanied  him,  is  his 
mentor,  educated  him  in  politics,  and 
still  sometimes  furnishes,  Brady  says, 
the  material  of  his  speeches,  and  man- 
ages his  affairs.  Of  this  latter  function 
Brady  gave  me  a  startling  instance.  At 
some  public  dinner,  where  Molesworth, 
who  presided,  put  down  his  name  for  a 
subscription,  w^hen  the  paper,  which 
passed  round  the  table,  came  to  Black, 
he  altered  the  figures,  doubling  the 
amount  his  friend  had  proposed  to  give. 

I  breakfasted  with  Godley,  the 
founder  of  the  Canterbuiy  settlement  in 
New  Zealand,  and  had  some  interesting 
talk  with  him.  He  assumed  that  I  must 
go  into  politics,  and  his  theme  was  pa- 
tience and  moderation.  The  colonists 
could  get  anything  they  wanted,  or  that 
was  good  for  them,  from  a  government 
which,  whoever  were  in  power,  would 
regard  them  with  feelings  which  were 
paternal.  "Richard  Swift  sent  me  an 
invitation  for  the  civic  dinner  to  Louis 
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Napoleon.  It  was  not  an  exhilarating 
spectacle  to  see  London  prostrating  it- 
self before  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat. 
Alfred  the  Great,  revived  from  the 
dead,  could  not  have  met  a  more  en- 
thusiastic and  sanctimonious  reception. 
I  had  seen  him  before,  in  Paris,  but 
never  so  closely;  he  is  ugly,  but  medita- 
tive-looking, and  rather  shy  and  silent 
than  impressive.  His  habitual  abstrac- 
tion is  less  solemn  than  awkward.  If 
he  were  presented  as  the  bagman  of  a 
gun-factoi-y  he  would  look  the  character 
to  perfection.  I  had  a  more  satisfac- 
tory inspection  of  him  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  he  accompanied  Queen 
Victoria,  while  the  prince  consort  es- 
corted the  Empress  Eugenie.  She  has 
a  wonderfully  graceful  willowy  figure, 
but  her  face,  to  my  thinking,  is  not  ex- 
pressive. The  two  rulers  were  alto- 
gether eclipsed  by  their  consorts  in 
grace  and  graciousness.  But  did 
human  absurdity  ever  match  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  walk- 
ing backwards,  with  his  face  towards 
them,  for  half  an  hour!  Can  anything 
to  beat  this  exhibition  be  seen  in  the 
courts  of  the  sultan  or  the  mikado? 

"In  the  midst  of  these  transactions 
the  death  of  Frederick  Lucas  was  sud- 
denly announced.  It  was  not  unex- 
pected, but  the  loss  of  so  close  and 
loyal  a  comrade  was  tragic,  and,  as  a 
token  of  sympathy  and  mourning,  I  im- 
mediately countermanded  the  public 
entertainments  projected  in  my  honor. 

"Mr.  Mill  called  to  invite  me  to  dine, 
but  my  brief  time  in  London  was  all 
occupied.  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk 
with  him.  He  spoke  with  indignation 
of  the  article  in  the  Times,  and  strongly 
regretted  that  I  had  not  accepted  the 
London  literary  dinner.  He  deplored 
my  quitting  Parliament,  as  he  was  cer- 
tain a  party  of  the  best  men  in  public 
life  were  gradually  getting  concen- 
trated. Speaking  of  Australia,  he  said 
a  duty  on  gold  was  not  liable  to  any 
political  economy  objection.  It  was  one 
the  least  injurious  to  the  community 
that  could  be  devised.  I  inquired 
whether  he  thought  the  bulk  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  in  a  new  country  might 
not  be  defrayed  by  leasing  land  in  per- 


petuity for  settlement,  instead  of  sell- 
ing it,  the  State  retaining  the  fee  simple. 
He  replied  that  he  considered  such  a 
method  quite  legitimate;  but  the  rent 
reserved  would  be  difficult  to  collect, 
and  liable  to  Parliamentary  combina- 
tions to  annul  it.  If  such  a  system  were 
established,  the  rent  ought  to  be  an  ad 
valorem  one,  and  be  liable  to  be  in- 
creased to  meet  improvements  springing 
from  the  growth  of  society  without  any 
effort  of  the  occupier,  and  the  title  of 
the  occupier  ought  to  be  forfeited  by  a 
certain  amount  of  arrears.  Speaking  of 
responsible  government,  he  said,  in  col- 
onies where  it  existed  the  governor 
ought,  he  thought,  to  be  as  impassive  as 
the  queen  is  in  England,  except  where 
imperial  interests,  of  which  he  is  the 
guardian,  were  concerned. 

"I  met  Dr.  Madden  in  Piccadilly,  and 
we  lunched  together.  I  suggested  that 
the  big  volumes  of  his  'Life  of  Lady 
Blessington'  might  be  squeezed  into  a 
pleasant  little  octavo  containing  the 
correspondence,  which  was  interesting, 
especially  the  anonymous  letters.  The 
time  for  a  new  edition,  he  said,  had  not 
come.  The  anonymous  correspondence 
was  the  letters  of  important  men,  whose 
assent  to  publication  with  their  names 
he  had  not  obtained.  The  letter  rating 
Pencilling  Willis  savagely  for  his 
breaches  of  taste  and  confidence  was  by 
Lytton  Bulwer,  who  also  wrote  the  let- 
ter on  Catholicity,  in  which  he  says  that 
if  he  had  been  born  a  Catholic  he  would 
have  remained  one.  The  letters  signed 
*F.  B.'  were  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
those  signed  *P.'  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I 
told  him  the  story  Dr.  Gully  told  me  at 
Malvern,  that  Bulwer  ran  a  race  with 
his  brother  Henry  for  their  mother's 
estate,  which  was  to  be  bequeathed  to 
whichever  of  them  first  became  a  peer, 
but  Madden  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
it  is  authentic. 

"Apropos  of  the  'Life  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington,' I  asked  him  how  he  avoided  the 
glaring  D'Orsay  scandal.  He  shook  his 
head  meaningly,  and  said  there  was  no 
evidence  in  the  papers  submitted  to 
him,  and  so  he  kept  his  peace.  In  the 
evening  we  went  to  hear  J.  B.  Gough, 
the  teetotal  lecturer,  at  Drury  Lane.  If 
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Demostheues  said  that  acting  was  the 
soul  of  oratory,  Demosthenes  said  well. 
Gough  moved  tears  and  laughter  as  I 
have  never  seen  any  orator  do.  He 
walks  up  and  down  the  stage,  recites 
dialogues,  makes  imitations,  and,  in 
short,  performs  a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment. He  was  originally  a  comic  actor, 
and  turns  his  experience  to  excellent 
account.  His  gifts  are  not  great;  he  is 
the  Henry  Russell  of  lecturers,  vulgar 
and  clap-trap,  but  with  genuine  power 
over  the  popular  heart.  Among  the  let- 
ters which  reached  me  at  the  last  mo- 
ment was  a  welcome  one  from  Charles 
Kingsley,  the  friend  of  all  who  suffered 
in  a  good  cause. 

Let  me  say  good-bye  [he  said]  to  a  man 
whom  (deeply  differing  from  him  on  many 
points)  I  have  long  admired  for  his  talents 
and  fearlessness,  even  where  I  thought 
these  great  powers  misapplied.  However, 
what  is  past  is  past;  you  are  going  now  to 
a  more  wholesome  atmosphere,  there  to 
mix  with  social  problems  more  simple  than 
those  of  this  complicated  and  diseased  Old 
World.  I  almost  envy  you.  Yet  I  seem 
to  see  here  still  work  to  be  done  which  I 
can  do,  though  on  the  future  of  England 
and  of  Europe  I  look  with  sad  and  shud- 
dering forebodings.  Yet  we  must  have 
courage.  "God  is  the  king"  after  all,  and 
right  must  conquer  at  last,  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  way  which  you  or  I  might  make  out, 
but  in  some  deeper,  wider  way. 

And  a  final  farewell  from  Mary  How- 
itt:— 

You  must,  dear  Mr.  Duffy,  take  with 
you  our  best  and  kindest  wishes  to  the 
antipodes.  I  think  of  your  speaking  of 
the  woes  of  old  Ireland  with  deep  emo- 
tion, and  I  trust  that  God  will  give  you  a 
beautiful  and  a  happy  home  in  the  new 
world  of  Australia,  and  that  though  you 
never  can  forget  the  old  land  of  so  many 
sorrows,  yet  that  the  one  may  afford  you 
and  your  children  such  abundant  joy  and 
comfort,  as  may  make  the  day  you  set 
foot  on  its  shores  the  most  fortunate  day 
of  your  life. 

These  sympathizers  were  all  Liberals, 
but  it  touched  me  keenly  to  have  the 
good  word  of  a  Conservative,  who 
judged  what  was  done  and  projected  by 


quite  another  standard.  Emerson  Ten- 
nent  wrote  to  me:— 

And  here  let  me  say  that  I  think  in  the 
management  of  the  Nation,  you  have  done 
more  than  any  living  man,  Moore  only 
excepted,  to  elevate  the  national  feeling 
of  Irishmen.  I  don't  talk  of  your  ener- 
gies in  pursuit  of  a  brilliant  delusion;  but 
I  refer  to  the  lofty  spirit  which  has  char- 
acterized that  pursuit,  to  the  bursts  of 
eloquence,  and  flashes  of  true  poetry 
which  have  accompanied  it,  and  to  the 
pure  and  lofty,  and  at  the  same  time  gen- 
tle feeling  which  you  have  evoked  in  the 
struggle.  The  Nation  has  exhibited  the 
genius  of  Ireland  in  a  new  and  unlocked 
for  phase. 

During  my  last  months  in  the  House 
that  august  assembly  did  not  grow  on 
my  sympathy.  For  the  great  senate  of 
a  great  nation  it  seemed  to  me  that  its 
aims  were  selfish  and  small.  The  im- 
perial spirit  which  watches  with  equal 
care  over  an  empire  from  its  centre  to 
its  circumference  was  scarce  in  the 
House  in  that  day.  And  the  outside  world 
hardly  sanctioned  its  great  pretensions. 
Passing  out  of  the  House  with  a  brain 
heated  by  high  debate,  and  by  the  in- 
tense contest  for  a  great  stake,  fancying 
that  all  interests  were  mean  except  the 
applause  of  listening  senates,  I  was 
often  painfully  struck  by  the  complete 
indifference  to  all  that  had  excited  me 
so  much,  which  existed  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The 
House  of  Commons  did  not  interest  the 
lounger  there  any  more  than  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London.  The  triumphant  ora- 
tion with  which  all  England  would  be 
ringing  to-morrow,  as  it  seemed  while 
one  listened  to  the  cheers  and  counter 
cheers,  did  not  find  an  echo  in  the  next 
street.  A  few  cabmen  wanted  to  know 
when  the  House  would  rise  as  affecting 
the  question  of  fares,  half-a-dozen  rus- 
tics in  town  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli 
or  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  now  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  nation  for  the  time  lay  pros- 
trate, and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
profoundly  indifferent  to  the  fact.  The 
bulk  of  English  members,  like  the  bulk 
of  Englishmen,  loved  their  country,  no 
doubt,  and  would  face  the  gi*avest  con- 
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sequences  in  lier  behalf  if  there  were 
any  public  need,  but  she  was  prosperous 
and  at  peace,  and  there  seemed  no  need. 
They  were  in  Parliament  chiefly  for 
personal  ends,  at  lowest  for  the  social 
ranli  which  it  was  supposed  to  confer, 
and  I  have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world  a  body  of  educated  gentlemen  so 
totally  indifferent  to  abstract  justice. 
Patriotism  in  the  old  sense,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  only  found  in  the  remnant  of 
Irish  members  who  sought  nothing  but 
public  ends,  and  had  no  personal  advan- 
tage to  hope;  they  were  defeated  and 
dispersed,  and  to  the  bulk  of  the  Plouse 
their  defeat  and  dispersion  seemed  a 
matter  of  no  serious  importance;  was 
often,  perhaps,  a  jest. 

I  quitted  Europe  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  my  life  unattained,  but  as  I 
was  persuaded,  not  lost,  but  postponed; 
for  a  belief  in  God's  justice  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  doubt  of  Ireland's  final 
deliverance  from  cruel  and  wicked  mis- 
government.  For  my  own  part,  the 
game  had  gone  against  me,  but  I  was 
determined  not  to  be  utterly  subdued  by 
fortune.  I  was  under  forty,  in  reason- 
ably good  health,  and  "my  quiver  still 
held  many  purposes." 

On  the  last  day  in  London  Michael 
O' Grady  introduced  a  troop  of  Irishmen 
who  wished  to  say  good-bye.  One  of 
them  uttered  a  saying  which  surely 
amounted  to  genuine  spontaneous  elo- 
quence. He  brought  an  old  prayer-book 
to  get  my  autograph,  and  one  of  his 
companions,  who  was  provided  with  a 
more  presentable  volume,  said:  "It's  a 
shame,  Tom,  to  offer  such  a  book  to  Mr. 
Duffy  for  his  signature."  "Arrah,'*  said 
Tom,  "why  shouldn't  I  offer  it  to  him? 
Isn't  it  like  himself,  tattered  and  torn  in 
the  service  of  God  and  the  people?" 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
THE  MODERN  MACHIAVELLI. 

Mr.  John  Morley's  brilliant  Romanes 
Lecture  on  MacJaavelli  could  not  fail 
to  revive  interest  in  the  irresistible 
cynicism  of  the  subtle  old  Florentine — 
all  the  more  that  it  turned  a  startling 


searchlight  on  men  and  movements  of 
to-day,  revealing  sinister  aspects  l>e- 
hind  the  outer  face.  The  hacillus  of 
"Old  Nick"  has  passed  through  various 
"cultures"  in  the  course  of  four  cen- 
turies; but  it  is  still  malignant  and  ac- 
tive. Every  one  who  heard  or  read  the 
Romanes  Lecture  kept  asking,  "What 
is  the  moral  of  it  all?"  The  occasion 
did  not  require  (perhaps  it  did  not  per- 
mit) the  lecturer  to  offer  his  own  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  he  stated  with 
such  incisive  force.  Mutato  nomine  de 
te  fahula  narratur.  But  who  is — Tu? 
One  suspects  a  somewhat  large  and 
vociferous  company  of  politicians,  ora- 
tors, writers. 

Mr.  Morley  has  started  a  debate  on 
the  ethics  of  politics  which  interests 
all,  but  in  which  few  care  to  speak  out 
quite  frankly.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  of  "unctuous  rectitude"  in 
political  life,  especially  on  these  inter- 
national problems.  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood,  who  always  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  opinions,  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  Cosmopolis  tears  the  mask  from 
this  humbug,  which  is  peculiarly  odi- 
ous to  him.  But  frank  and  lucid  as  he 
always  is,  he  has  not  stated  his  prac- 
tical advice  to  statesmen  with  all  the 
precision  and  detail  we  expect  from  a 
veteran  publicist,  master  of  so  vigor- 
ous a  style.  It  seems  to  come  to  this: 
that  "the  Machiavellian  patriot"  is 
blameless,  and  only  "the  Machiavellian 
egotist"  is  guilty.  The  Machiavellian  pa- 
triot may  lawfully  do  all  that  a  wild 
beast  does,  if  need  be,  knowing  neither 
God  nor  Devil,  sentiment  or  morals. 
He  is  like  the  elect  in  the  Predestina- 
rian  scheme  who  cannot  lose  their  as- 
sured salvation.  For  him  morality 
simply  does  not  exist.  The  trouble  is, 
how  are  we  to  recognize  this  magnan- 
imous but  immoral  patriot?  By  what 
signs  is  he  revealed?  Were  Brutus 
and  Cassius  Machiavellian  patriots? 
Is  Prince  Bismarck?  Is  the  sultan? 

On  the  other  hand  the  Spectator,  crit- 
icising Mr.  Greenwood,  is  for  main- 
taining the  loftiest  morality.  It  seems 
not  to  disapprove  the  slaughter  of 
Matabele  black  men  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  civilization.   It  approves  the 
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action  of  the  government  towards  the 
Transvaal,  which  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  part  of  the  empire,  little  as 
the  Boers  like  this  or  will  admit  this. 
The  Gospel  of  Peace— alas!— has  to  be 
driven  into  backward  societies  with  a 
firm  hand.  But  the  Spectator  holds 
that  dogmatic  Machiavellism  "saps  the 
springs  of  moral  progress;"  and  in  this 
nineteenth  century  it  is  useless  as  well 
as  mischievous.  If  the  Almighty,  in 
his  good  purpose,  wills  us  Britons  to 
enlarge  our  empire,  even,  if  it  must  be 
so,  with  Maxim  guns,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  severe  on  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  professing  moral  doctrines 
whilst  we  persist  in  immoral  action, 
and  on  the  way  we  have  of  shutting 
our  eyes  to  all  the  fraud,  cruelty,  and 
violence  in  public  life.  He  is  for  calling 
things  by  their  right  names.  Indi- 
vidual citizens  ought  to  be  personally 
moral;  but  he  denies  that  statesmen 
can  be,  or  (as  it  seems)  ought  to  be 
moral.  Morality  in  international  af- 
fairs is  either  hypocrisy  or  weakness. 
Home  politics  should  be  run  on  moral 
lines,  and  he  is  indignant  at  the  Ma- 
chiavellism he  sees  rampant  in  party 
leaders;  but  he  stoutly  declares  that 
Machiavellism— that  is,  ex  hypothesi, 
fraud,  cruelty,  and  violence— is  neces- 
sary and  right  in  foreign  affairs, 
where  we  have  to  meet  the  wickedness 
of  our  foreign  rivals  by  equal  or  even 
superior  villainy  of  our  own.  This  is 
reassuring  for  Sir  Matthew  W.  Ridley 
and  Mr.  Asquith— but  rather  hard  on 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

This  is  no  paradox  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood's own  invention.  He  is  one  of 
the  acutest  and  most  experienced  pub- 
licists living,  and  one  of  the  most  hon- 
est and  resolute.  He  is  simply  putting 
into  plain  words  the  inmost  but  per- 
haps rather  vague  thoughts  of  influen- 
tial politicians,  financiers,  and  journal- 
ists—nay, of  political  parties  and 
tendencies  which  have  been  rapidly 
growing  for  a  generation  or  more.  We 
must  agree  with  him  that  Europe  is 
seething  with  Machiavellian  ambitions, 
that  we  have  to  face  the  fact,  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  and  pop- 


ular leaders  of  our  age  are  bent  on 
adapting  to  the  nineteenth  century 
some  of  the  dominant  ideas  of  the 
Prince.  These  are  summed  up  thus: 
Be  strong  to  smite,  ready  to  smite, 
crafty,  unsparing;  and,  if  it  come  to 
the  worst,  know  nothing  of  God,  devil, 
sentiment  or  morals.  All  this  is  crim- 
inal and  wicked  in  the  private  citizen- 
it  is  very  wrong  in  party  politics.  But 
in  foreign  affairs,  in  dealing  with 
other  races,  civilized  or  barbarous,  it 
ceases  to  be  immoral  and  becomes  a 
duty.  It  is  not— Our  country,  right  or 
wrong!  It  is  rather— For  our  country 
wrong  is  right!  Machiavellism,  so 
nakedly  formulated,  is  indeed  seldom 
professed.  But  it  is  practised,  it  is  ad- 
mired, and  believed  in.  .Jingoism,  Im- 
perialism, Manifest  Destiny,  are  all 
forms  of  this  Machiavellism— and  no* 
one  need  be  ashamed  to  avow  it. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  no  faddist,  but  an 
acute  and  serious  thinker,  undoubtedly 
expressing  a  latent  but  deep  convic- 
tion of  modern  opinion.  And  a  latent 
and  widespread  conviction  of  the  kind 
will  account  for  many  things  which 
are  puzzling  in  the  present  day.  But 
by  what  signs  are  we  to  recognize  the 
honest  "Machiavellian  patriot,"  how 
distinguish  him  from  the  "egotist," 
from  the  miscreant,  from  the  Borgias, 
Napoleons,  and  Abdul  Hamids?  All 
his  wickedness,  says  Mr.  Greenwood, 
is  done  not  for  himself,  not  out  of  de- 
light in  vice,  cruelty  and  fraud,  b^^t 
out  of  pure  patriotism,  for  the  i=;ake  of 
his  country.  But  so  say  most  tyrants 
and  evil-doers.  MachiaveUi  thought 
Caesar  Borgia  a  type  of  a  true  prince. 
Napoleon,  we  are  told,  was  an  "ego- 
tist," a  selfish  tyrant,  not  a  patriot. 
But  in  his  own  day  he  loudly  professed 
to  be  a  patriot,  and  was  fervently  be- 
lieved by  millions.  So,  too,  Louis  Na- 
poleon swore  that  if  he  had  to  murder, 
it  was  out  of  love  for  France.  Why  is 
not  Abdul  Hamid  a  true  "Ma<.^liiavel- 
lian  patriot"?  He  does  horrible  deeds, 
but  he  profoundly  believes  that  all  his 
fraud,  cruelty,  and  violence  are  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  Turkey  as  a 
State,  and  millions  of  sincere  Mussul- 
mans in  Europe  and  in  Asia  believe 
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this  to  be  true.  We  cannot  deny  that 
even  Abdul's  enormities  are  within 
the  traditions  of  Ottoman  policy,  when 
at  bay  before  the  infidel.  Mr.  Green- 
wood says  that  to  secure  the  existence 
of  your  State  in  freedom,  "you  may  do 
anything  that  a  wild  animal  may  do- 
knowing  nothing  of  God  or  devil,  or 
sentiment,  or  morals."  Well!  that  is 
precisely  what  Abdul  the  Damned 
says  he  is  doing.  And  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  fanatical  Turk  of  the  old 
school,  this  is  a  plausible  contention. 
Abdul  the  Damned  is  really  the  heau 
ideal  of  the  "Machiavellian  patriot"— 
who,  says  Mr.  vjrreenwood,  "is  blame- 
less." 

And  what  about  Golli  and  Caserio, 
and  the  murderers  of  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander, of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Rossi; 
what  about  Orsini,  and  the  dynamit- 
ers, and  anarchists,  and  all  the  assas- 
sins from  Brutus  and  Cassius  down  to 
Balthazar  Gerard  and  Ravaillac? 
They  all  murdered  public  men  under 
an  inspiring  belief  that  they  were  sav- 
ing the  State.  Or  if  the  anarchists  do 
not  desire  to  save  the  State,  they  de- 
sire to  save  free  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  State.  Anarchism  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  a  doctrine  professed 
by  philosophers  like  Herbert  Spencer 
and  philanthropists  like  Auberon  Her- 
bert. The  political  assassins  were  no 
doubt  terribly  mistaken  as  to  what 
was  for  the  true  good  of  the  State. 
But  they  were  most  of  them  sincere 
enthusiasts,  and  were  supported  by 
eminent  rulers  and  by  most  holy 
priests.  Whether  the  kings  and 
statesmen  they  murdered  were  tyrants 
or  not  is  a  very  intricate  problem. 
They  thought  so,  and  sacrificed  their 
own  lives  in  that  faith.  The  "Machia- 
vellian patriot"  usually  slaughters 
men  wholesale.  Why  is  not  some  ob- 
scure but  sincere  dynamiter  and  an- 
archist, who  murders  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  equally  worthy  of  being  a 
Machiavellian  patriot— and  blameless? 

It  is  sophism  to  talk  of  the  State  be- 
ing above  morality,  so  as  to  sanctify 
fraud,  cruelty,  and  violence.  This  is 
to  make  a  fetish  of  tne  State,  a  God 
Almighty,    a   sort   of    Moloch.  Tlie 


State  is  only  an  organized  society  of 
men;  it  only  acts  through  men;  it  only 
acts  upon  men.  Mr.  Greenwood  talks 
of  the  State  much  as  Calvinist  theolo- 
gians talk  of  life  eternal.  Human  af- 
fairs, happiness  and  all  good  things 
here  below  are  mere  dust  and  ashes. 
To  get  souls  to  Heaven,  the  most  pious 
Christians  have  massacred,  pillaged, 
and  tortured  millions.  "Never  mind  if 
they  are  innocent,"  said  a  Spanish  in- 
quisitor, "it  will  make  it  easier  for 
them  in  the  Day  of  Judgment."  And 
now  says  Mr.  Greenwood,  "To  save  the 
State,  you  may  do  anything  a  wild 
beast  may  do;  never  mind  God  or 
Devil,  sentiment  or  morals!" 

Opinions  do  so  differ  as  to  what  does 
save  the  State.  Few  problems  in  the 
world  are  so  complex.  What  is  the 
test?  Where  is  the  tribunal  to  decide 
whether  the  Machiavellian  patriot  is  a 
Brutus,  a  Charlotte  Corday,  a  Ravail- 
lac, or  a  Golli?  To  shoot  dead  a  man 
you  never  before  saw,  to  blow  up  a 
crowded  railway  train  or  a  house  with 
dynamite,  are  regarded  in  all  civilized 
countries,  and  in  the  absence  of  exten- 
uating circumstances,  as  frankly  im- 
moral. On  that  all  decent  men  are 
agreed.  Who  is  to  decide  if  these  acts 
become  virtuous  through  the  effect 
they  have  on  the  public?  The  Machia- 
vellian patriot  has  to  decide  all  this 
for  himself,  with  or  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  group  of  conspirators.  If  he 
is  a  poor  ignorant  devil  of  a  workman, 
he  is  put  to  death  like  a  mad  dog.  If 
he  is  a  great  prince  or  statesman,  he  is 
wildly  applauded  by  large  bodies  of  his 
own  countrymen,  detested  by  those 
whom  he  maltreats  and  robs,  and  is 
generally  admired  by  the  vulgar.  Ab- 
dul Hamid  is  now  quite  a  hero  in  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  sophism  which  it  seems  satisfies 
acute  and  honest  men  that  fraud,  cru- 
elty, and  violence  cease  to  be  wrong  in 
international  affairs,  however  immoral 
they  may  be  in  national  and  social 
things,  is  simply  the  analogy  of  war. 
In  war,  we  are  told,  fraud,  cruelty,  and 
violence  are  inevitable.  Within  cer- 
tain strictly  defined  limits  this  is  quite 
true.     But  war  in  civilized  countries 
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has  its  own  "sentiment,"  its  own  "mor- 
als. War  has  its  own  morality,  its 
proper  honor,  and  its  own  treacheries 
and  infamies.  Civilized  nations  do 
not  fight  like  Zulu  savages  or  Sioux 
Indians.  It  is  immoral  in  war  to  make 
a  regular  truce  and  then  in  violation 
of  it,  to  massacre  a  confiding  enemy. 
It  is  immoral  to  use  poison,  to  butcher 
non-combatants  in  cold  blood,  to  tor- 
ture prisoners  and  so  forth.  Even  in 
war  it  is  not  lawful  to  "behave  like  a 
wild  animal,"  "to  know  nothing  of 
God,  or  devil,  sentiment  or  morals." 
Quite  the  reverse!  The  morality  of 
war,  as  understood  in  modern  Europe, 
is  exceedingly  well  defined;  and,  con- 
sidering all  the  conditions  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  war,  it  is  a  very  high 
standard  of  morality. 

There  is  therefore  no  real  analogy  be- 
tween the  definite  license  admitted  in 
modern  war  and  the  unlimited  devilry 
claimed  by  the  Machiavellian  Prince. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  a  Caesar  Borgia 
or  a  Baglione  to  "do  whatever  a  wild 
animal  may  do;"  but  if  Lord  Wolseley 
or  General  Billot  were  to  do  so,  the 
world  would  ring  with  execrations.  It 
is  true  enough  that  manslaughter, 
stratagems,  and  bombardment  are  not 
immoral  in  war.  Why  not?  Because 
due  notice  is  given  to  definite  persons 
that,  unless  definite  demands  are  con- 
ceded, soldiers  and  fortified  places  will 
be  attacked,  and  your  own  plans  will 
be  concealed.  And  the  strict  condi- 
tions are  that  the  attacking  nation 
fully  admits  that  it  lies  open  to  the 
same  things  in  retaliation,  and  further 
that  it  will  neither  kill,  destroy,  nor 
deceive,  except  within  the  recognized 
code  of  International  Law;  i.e.,  of 
morality  as  understood  amongst  civil- 
ized states  inter  se. 

And  there  is  a  second  sophism  in- 
volved in  the  analogy  between  a  state 
of  war  and  permanent  international 
relations.  The  ordinary  relations  be- 
tween European  States  are  not  a  state 
of  war,  are  not  those  between  wild 
tribes  around  the  Congo  or  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  relations  of  civilized  na- 
tions to  each  other  are  governed  by  the 
rules   and   customs   of  International 


Law  relating  to  peace.  When  civilized 
nations  do  go  to  war,  they  are  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  and  customs  of  In- 
ternational Law  relating  to  War. 
Whether  modern  States  are  at  peace  or 
at  war,  they  are  equally  bound  by  a 
very  definite  morality— a  morality  in- 
deed more  definite,  more  aptly  reduced 
to  particular  examples,  than  is  private 
and  social  morality  itself.  The  old 
savage  rule  of  inter  anna  silent  leges  is 
quite  obsolete.  The  state  of  war  calls 
out  the  appropriate  rules  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  they  are  never  so  ac- 
tive and  peremptory.  These  laws  of 
war  are  the  noble  discovery  of  Hugo 
Grotius  and  the  jurists  and  statesmen 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  And  they 
hold  in  check  the  devilries  of  your 
"Machiavellian  Prince"  or  your  "Ma- 
chiavellian Patriot"  as  firmly  as  the 
courts  of  law  and  the  criminal  code 
keep  down  the  "wild  animal"  in  the 
swindler  or  the  footpad. 

The  idea  that  because  you  are  "sav- 
ing the  State,"  therefore  you  are  ex- 
empt from  moral  and  social  obligations 
is  mere  confusion  of  thought.  In  the 
first  place,  you  are  only  professing  to 
be  "saving  the  State,"  and  in  reality 
you  may  be  filling  j^our  own  pockets 
and  advancing  your  own  interests. 
Who  knows?— who  is  to  judge?  The 
Panamists,  the  "Liberator"  Patriots, 
the  Kaffir  Circus,  all  assured  us  they 
meant  to  "save  the  country,"  at  a  very 
moderate  commission  for  themselves. 
But  even  if  you  are  really  saving  the 
State,  as  Wellington  and  Nelson, 
Washington  and  William  the  Silent 
did,  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ileges which  Ctesar  Borgia  or  Robes- 
pierre claimed  for  themselves.  Would 
Englishmen  like  to  think  of  Nelson  as 
a  wild  animal  at  bay?  The  Duke  of 
Alva  sincerely  thought  that  he  was 
saving  not  only  the  State,  but  the 
Church  and  the  State.  He  was  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  Machiavellian 
Prince  "strong  to  smite,  ready  to  smite, 
crafty,  unsparing"— "knowing  nothing 
of  God  or  devil,  sentiment  or  morals." 
He  sought  to  save,  for  a  time  he  did 
save  the  State  of  Spain.  Was  he  the 
blameless  Machiavellian  Patriot? 
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The  moral  obligations  of  the  man, 
the  citizen,  the  patriot  are  all  in  com- 
plete harmony  and  form  one  complex 
system  of  duty.  The  morality  proper 
towards  self,  towards  the  family, 
towards  our  fellow-countrymen,— the 
morality  proper  in  politics,  whether 
municipal,  provincial,  national,  or  in- 
ternational; our  duties  towards  brute 
beasts,  towards  foreign  nations, 
towards  the  uncivilized  races,  towards 
the  whole  human  race — all  form  one 
coherent  code  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  all  are  deduced  from  the  due  bal- 
ance and  working  agreement  between 
our  selfish  and  our  unselfish,  or  rather 
our  personal  and  our  social  instincts. 
It  is  a  complex  morality  requiring  va- 
riations of  conduct  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  human  life.  It  is  a  morality 
which  does  not  imply  the  same  acts  in 
each  case,  but  it  is  a  morality  which 
from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  other 
implies  one  standard  of  moral  judgment. 

A  man's  duty  to  his  neighbor  does  not 
require  him  to  do  as  much  for  his 
neighbor  as  for  his  wife  or  child.  A 
man's  duty  to  a  mere  stranger  does  not 
involve  exactly  the  same  acts  as  his 
duty  to  an  intimate  friend.  His  duty 
towards  an  ox  or  a  horse  does  not  in- 
volve the  same  acts  as  his  duty  to  a 
fellow-man.  His  duty  to  defend  his 
country  does  not  require  him  in  the 
same  way  to  defend  other  countries. 
His  behavior  towards  the  president  of 
the  French  Republic  or  towards  the 
German  emperor  need  not  be  quite  the 
same  as  that  towards  a  black  king  on 
the  Congo.  But  civilized  and  moral 
man's  relations  to  his  fellow-beings, 
whether  in  some  smaller  and  nearer 
group  or  in  some  larger  and  more  dis- 
tant group,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  standard  of  moral  judgment— for 
they  all  spring  out  of  the  indissoluble 
relations  of  the  individual  to  society. 
And  to  pretend  that  human  morality  is 
bounded  by  national  borders,  and  tJi.it 
across  the  border  morality  has  no 
meaning,  that  men  are  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  their  fellow-men  outside 
their  national  limits,  as  a  wild  animal 
does  with  its  enemies— is  mere  confu- 
sion of  thought. 


It  seems  to  have  sprung  ouf  of  that 
exaggeration  of  patriotism  which  is 
natural  to  an  age  of  keen  national 
rivalries  and  jealousies.  Love  of  coun- 
try is  a  noble  quality.  But  to  pretend 
that  country  is  be-all  and  end-all  of 
human  society,  that  it  absorbs  all  mo- 
rality, and  that  outside  country  man 
reverts  to  the  wild  animal,  is  a  prepos- 
terous paradox.  When  Machiavelli 
wrote  his  "Prince,"  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  small  principalities  of  Italy 
were  living  in  a  state  of  crypto-polem- 
ics  such  as  we  see  to-day  amongst  the 
savages  of  the  Soudan;  and  a  good 
many  of  the  Italian  despots  had 
brought  their  moral  nature  down  to 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  wild 
animals.  But  that  was  justly  regarded 
as  an  age  of  portentous  wickedness 
and  abnormal  corruption.  It  is  absurd 
to  suggest  that  European  States  are  in 
any  such  condition  of  barbarism  and 
anarchy.  And  even  if  they  were  in 
such  a  condition,  to  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel of  Machiavelli's  "Prince"  as  the 
way  of  salvation  would  be  a  remedy 
Worse  than  the  disease. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  low  cunning  and  unscrupu- 
lous intrigue  in  public  life,  which  is 
habitually  covered  by  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions and  fine  platitudes.  And  a 
fearless  and  acute  publicist  like  Mr. 
Greenwood  does  the  public  a  service 
when  he  points  out  how  much  insin- 
cerity there  is  in  the  lofty  sentiments 
of  so  many  a  demagogue,  whatever  his 
party.  Therein  Mr.  Greenwood  only 
expands  Mr.  Morley's  text:  for  Mr. 
Morley  plainly  left  us  to  infer  that  both 
our  statesmen  and  our  public  had  a 
weak  side  for  the  minor  vices  of  the 
"Prince."  It  is  too  true;  nor  can  we 
honestly  deny  that  there  is  such  a  be- 
ing as  a  modern  Machiavelli— ready  to 
smite,  crafty,  unsparing— "in  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  State  and  this  great 
empire,"  of  course— but  still  grasping, 
faithless,  and  cruel  enough,  so  far  as 
modern  habits  permit  public  men  to  go. 
All  this  is  very  true,  and  it  ought  to  be 
exposed.  But  to  admit  and  deplore  the 
existence  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  in 
public  leaders  and  in  party  spirit  is  a 
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.very  different  thing  from  frankly  pro- 
claiming that  for  certain  kinds  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  in  time  of  peace,  falsehood,  cru- 
elty, and  violence  are  not  vices  but  pa- 
triotic duties,  and  that  in  such  affairs 
morality  is  little  better  than  weakness. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  "Hypocrisy  is 
the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue." 
Well!  but  vice  does  not  become  virtue 
when  it  ceases  to  render  the  homage  of 
hypocrisy.  Machiavelli's  Prince  had  to 
win  his  fame  by  wholesale  treachery 
and  atrocious  murders.  Now,  it  seems, 
he  has  only  to  sneer  at  "unctuous  rec- 
titude" to  become  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Greenwood  no  doubt  means  much 
more  than  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  hy- 
pocrisy in  our  public  life.  In  experi- 
ence, insight,  and  candor  few  journal- 
ists living  are  his  match.  He  seeks  to 
rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the 
deep  jealousies  and  enormous  forces  by 
which  this  empire  of  ours  is  sur- 
rounded in  its  "splendid  isolation."  He, 
no  doubt,  is  not  altogether  reassured  by 
the  sight  of  some  gallant  horsemen  in 
picturesque  uniforms,  sombreros  and 
bandoliers,  and  the  loyal  protestations 
of  the  Colonial  premiers  offering 
(rather  prematurely  perhaps)  one  bat- 
tle-ship. It  was  a  pretty  sight,  but  Mr. 
Greenwood  is  not  satisfied.  He  seems 
to  think  we  need  to  be  well  on  our 
guard  and  have  to  meet  real  dangers 
and  concealed  foes,  much  as  the  politic 
prince  of  Machiavelli's  day  had  to  do. 
He  thinks  that,  in  spite  of  colonial 
troopers  and  mighty  battle-ships,  we 
ought  to  be  "strong  to  smite,"  "ready  to 
smite,"  and  not  go  to  sleep  believing 
that  jubilee  processions  and  naval  re- 
views have  struck  foreign  nations 
dumb  with  awe  and  into  patient  sub- 
mission to  their  own  inferior  lot  on 
earth. 

Many  sensible  and  patriotic  men 
agree  with  Mr.  Greenwood.  As  a  "Lit- 
tle Englander"  said,  if  we  are  to  go  on 
at  this  rate  adding  to  our  empire  and 
increasing  our  pretensions,  we  shall 
have  to  double  our  navy  and  treble  our 
army.  Even  now,  if  American  dema- 
gogues were  to  hurry  their  countrymen 
into  a  mad  quarrel  with  the  "old  coun- 


try," whilst  a  serious  war  was  to  break 
out  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India, 
and  the  dream  of  the  Junker  came  true 
to  form  a  tripartite  coalition  to  fall 
upon  the  British  whale  on  all  sides  at 
once,  we  should  have  enough  to  do  to 
"save  the  State."  And  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  Cape  Colony  battleship  might 
not  be  quite  ready  in  time,  and  the 
splendid  young  trooper^  might  be 
wanted  at  home.  Sensible  and  patri- 
otic men  will  be  found  who  agree  with 
Mr.  Greenwood  that  there  are  perils 
around  us  and  need  of  altogether  new 
energy  and  wariness.  For  a  whole 
half-century  from  Waterloo  to  Sadowa, 
no  sensible  Englishman  could  suppose 
that  in  a  week  this  nation  might  be 
fighting  for  its  existence,  or  that  Ma- 
chiavellian princes  stood  around  it, 
watching  the  moment  to  make  a  deadly 
spring.  That  comfortable  assurance 
exists  no  longer.  Since  the  era  of 
blood  and  iron,  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  and  all  that  has  happened 
since  1870,  there  has  been  a  new  de- 
parture in  things  international.  Enor- 
mous armaments,  instantaneous  mobil- 
ization, secret  alliances,  and  "the  mad- 
ness of  bigness,"  have  turned  the  heads 
of  most  of  the  great  nations. 

Europe  has  come  into  a  measurable 
distance  of  the  Machiavellian  era  when 
princes  were  believed  capable  of  al- 
most any  midnight  coup  de  main.  It  is 
true  that  the  fleet  is  enormously 
powerful,  perhaps  more  powerful  for 
the  hour,  even  relatively,  than  it 
has  been  for  nearly  a  century.  Good 
observers  even  believe  that  it  could 
hold  its  own  against  any  practical  co- 
alition whatever,  even  of  many  other 
powers.  True:  but  its  duties,  in  case 
of  war,  would  also  be  enormous.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  the  organization  and  moral  of  the 
empire  have  never  been  so  high  since 
Waterloo.  But  again  its  abnormal  ex- 
tent and  distribution  over  the  planet 
make  its  defence  against  a  vast  coali- 
tion exceptionally  difficult.  And  the 
vast  coalition  against  this  truly  abnor- 
mal empire — an  empire  utterly  beyond 
the  record  of  history,  and  beyond  the 
dreams  of  conquering  kings— already 
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exists  in  a  dormant,  potential,  subjec- 
tive state,  as  our  leading  statesmen  ad- 
mit and  almost  boast.  This  combined 
onslaught  on  Albion— the  rich,  ubiqui- 
tous favorite  of  fortune— is  the  day 
dream  of  every  Jingo  journalist  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  nightly 
dream  of  more  than  one  public  man 
who  is,  or  may  become,  a  dominant 
power  in  Europe.  Enormous  as  is  the 
wealth  and  resource  of  the  empire,  su- 
preme as  is  its  naval  power,  ardent  as 
are  its  patriotism,  its  courage,  and  its 
tenacity,  no  thoughtful  observer  can 
deny  that,  by  its  geographical  condi- 
tions plus  its  inevitable  isolation,  and 
the  envy  that  its  wonderful  prosperity 
arouses,  it  is  much  more  exposed  to  a 
desperate  struggle  for  life  than  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  France,  or  the  United 
States. 

When  Mr.  Greenwood  reminds  us 
that  we  are  no  longer  living  in  the 
epoch  of  Wellington  and  Palmerston, 
that  however  mighty  is  our  strength, 
our  perils  have  become  also  mighty, 
mainly  through  the  reversion  of 
international  morality  towards  Ma- 
chiavellian ideas  in  the  last  gen- 
eration—many sensible  and  patriotic 
men  will  agree  with  him.  Will 
they  agree  with  him  when  they  come 
to  his  remedy?  Put  frankly  (and  Mr. 
Greenwood  is  not  always  quite  so 
frank  as  he  looks),  it  comes  to  this. 
Since  international  morality  is  being 
perverted  in  a  Machiavellian  sense,  let 
us  make  up  our  minds  to  carry  on  our 
foreign  relations  on  the  Machiavellian 
€ode— which  is  to  assume  that  nations 
are  practically  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
that,  as  in  a  state  of  war  all  things  are 
lawful,  morality  does  not  come  in  at 
all. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  the 
whole  of  this  argument  is  unsound  and 
based  on  a  set  of  sophisms.  Interna- 
tional morality,  however  faulty,  is  not 
sunk  to  the  villainous  gospel  of  the 
"Prince."  Nations  are  not  practically 
in  a  state  of  war,  and  are  not  perma- 
nently plotting  a  state  of  war.  Even  if 
they  were,  a  state  of  war  does  not 
make  all  things  lawful.  Quite  the  con- 
trary!   War  has  its  own  definite  and 


honorable  code  of  moral  obligation. 
And  lastly,  even  if  there  were  no  moral 
obligations  on  civilized  nations,  good 
faith,  justice,  and  peaceableness  are 
the  most  useful  and  most  politic 
things,  in  dealings  between  nations 
just  as  in  dealings  between  citizens. 

The  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
morality  towards  foreigners  and  moral- 
ity towards  our  fellow-countrymen  is 
pure  moonshine.  The  specific  acts  may 
differ;  but  the  moral  standard  is  the 
same  in  kind.  To  talk  about  the  State 
as  an  Almighty  Power  is  mere  fetish- 
ism. The  State  is  only  an  aggregate  of 
parishes,  as  the  parish  is  an  aggregate 
of  families.  And  humanity  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  States.  It  is  needless  to  go 
over  the  old  proof  that  morality  is, 
oil  the  whole,  the  conduct  most  condu- 
cive to  well-being  amongst  mQn—that, 
on  the  whole,  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
There  will  always  be  burglars,  swin- 
dlers, and  card-sharpers  who  cannot  be 
got  to  see  this  elementary  axiom  of  so- 
cial life.  And  so  the  burglars  must  be 
detected,  tried,  and  punished.  No 
doubt  in  the  relations  of  States  there 
will  always  be  burglars,  swindlers,  and 
"Machiavellian  Patriots."  But  their 
existence  and  activity  is  no  more  a  rea- 
son for  our  denouncing  international 
morality  and  tearing  up  international 
law,  than  the  activity  of  burglars  in 
the  streets  is  a  good  reason  for  shutting 
up  our  courts  of  justice  and  burning 
the  criminal  code.  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy  for  States  as  for  citizens.  The 
true  way  to  "save  the  State"  is  to  raise 
its  reputation  for  good  faith,  justice, 
and  peaceableness,  to  make  it  strong  in 
defence  but  not  dangerous  in  attack. 
Switzerland  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
poorest  states  in  Europe;  and  yet  it  is 
of  all  others  the  most  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. If  this  empire  wishes  to  be 
as  safe  as  Switzerland,  it  must  follow 
good  faith,  justice,  peaceableness.  If  it 
is  bent  on  running  amok  in  the  great 
race  of  "grab,"  it  will  avail  it  little  to 
study  the  infernal  maxims  of  the 
"Prince."  This  could  only  end  like 
Caesar  Borgia  and  other  heroes  of  Ma- 
chiavelli. 

Fkedekic  Hakeison. 
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HER  SILENCE. 

CHAPTElt  HI. 

'*  Sate  down  beneath  the  beech 
Which  leans  over  to  the  lane." 

— Bertha  in  the  Lane. 

The  July  sim  was  very  powerful  that 
warm  afternoon,  and  Anne  was  glad 
to  turn  from  the  glare  and  dust  of  the 
highroad,  into  the  green  shade  of  the 
little  lane  which  led  down  to  the  river. 
She  had  been  visiting  an  old  protege  of 
her  aunt's  who  lived  in  a  cottage  about 
a  mile  from  Gable-Ends,  and  the  stuffy 
atmosphere  of  the  one-roomed  dwelling 
and  the  brooding  heat  of  the  day  had 
sorely  tried  her  failing  powers.  A  year 
ago  Anne  would  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  being  over-tired  by  a  two-mile 
walk,  but  for  the  last  few  months  she 
had  been  conscious  of  the  slow  on-com- 
ing of  that  lassitude  of  which  Dr. 
Walton  had  warned  her.  It  had  been 
creeping  over  her  slowly  but  surely, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  While  her 
old  occupations  and  interests  dropped 
from  her  one  by  one. 

Now  and  again  the  grey  lethargy  in 
which  she  lived  would  be  rent  asunder 
by  the  tearing  flash  of  sudden  pain,  and 
she  would  creep  to  her  room  to  battle 
with  the  agony  alone:  of  the  fainting- 
fits w'hich  sometimes  overtook  her  she 
had  sternly  forbidden  any  mention  to 
her  aunt.  And  Miss  Savile's  word  was 
law  at  Gable-Ends.  She  had  not  re- 
peated her  visit  to  the  London  doctor, 
for  her  malady  was  following  precisely 
the  course  which  he  had  foretold:  al- 
most as  undeviatingly  as  Paul  and  Effie 
had  been  walking  in  the  way  that  she 
had  marked  out  for  their  feet. 

Anne  reached  the  end  of  the  lane, 
where  the  dry  cart-ruts  sloped  down  to 
the  ford  and  lost  themselves  amongst 
the  pebbles  which  lined  the  shallows; 
she  sought  and  found  the  spot  which  she 
had  been  longing  for  during  her  hot 
walk  through  the  parched  meadows  and 
along  the  dusty  road,  which  had  indeed 
for  days  been  haunting  her  sick  fancy 
like  a  mirage.  "I  should  like  to  die 
here,  if  I  might  choose,"  thought  Anne 
to  herself,  as  she  felt  the  cool  softness 


of  her  mossy  seat  and  leant  back 
against  the  smooth  grey  curve  of  a  low- 
growing  beech  bough. 

The  fierce  sunlight  was  here  filtered 
into  a  golden  rain,  which  flecked  with 
shining  splashes  the  tawny  carpet  of 
last  year's  leaves  at  her  feet  and  the 
mossy  bank  on  either  hand.  The  placid 
river  slipped  along  in  shining  reaches, 
or  babbled  lazily  over  the  shallows  of 
the  ford,  and  the  lane  rose  steeply  again 
on  the  farther  side. 

Anne  sat  so  still  that  quite  a  number 
of  wagtails  kept  up  their  erratic  hop- 
pings  on  some  stones  at  the  river's  edge, 
and  a  little  field-mouse  stopped  for  a 
minute  and  peeped  at  her  with  bright 
inquisitive  eyes.  It  was  too  hot  for  the 
singing-birds  to  make  themselves  heard, 
but  the  tireless  grasshoppers  kept  up 
their  monotonous  creak,  and  seemed 
thereby  only  to  increase  the  feeling  of 
solitude  and  peace. 

Anne  took  off  her  hat,  and  pushed  the 
ruffled  waves  of  hair  from  her  heated 
forehead. 

She  felt  herself  slipping  back  into  the 
accustomed  groove  of  thought,  to  which 
her  mind  always  reverted  when  alone,— 
that  obsession  of  the  idee  fixe  which  is 
but  too  well-known  to  certain  tempera- 
ments, and  which  is  so  much  more  tor- 
turing than  physical  suffering.  The 
nerves  ache,  the  brain  is  unutterably 
tired,  but  back  come  the  pricking  gad- 
flies of  morbid  thought,  and  the  very 
effort  to  ignore  only  makes  their  exist- 
ence more  real. 

Paul  and  Effie,  Paul  and  Effie  .  .  . 
and  herself  outside. 

Ah!  she  was  a  good  diplomatist,  a 
capital  manager:  she  had  carried  out  all 
she  had  planned,  and  her  puppets 
danced  as  she  decreed.  Only  a  well- 
feigned  coldness,  a  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation of  herself,  her  feelings  and  views 
and  interests,  a  resolute  maintenance  of 
the  strange  behavior  which  had  marl^ed 
that  miserable  January  afternoon,  and 
the  rest  followed. 

Paul  Heriot's  visits  to  Gable-Ends 
shortened  and  dwindled,  and  finally 
ceased:  an  opportune  blank  came  when 
his  stay  in  town  coincided  with  the 
Alleynes'  six  weeks  at  The  Grand,  and 
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since  bis  return  lie  bad  contented  bim- 
self  witb  an  occasional  groom-sent  bas- 
ket of  tbe  famous  Rusbcote  strawber- 
ries, and  inquiries  for  tbe  bealtb  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine. 

Anne  bad  seen  EflSe  two  or  tbree 
times  since  sbe  bad  come  back  to  tbe 
Manor,  and  on  eacb  occasion  Paul's 
name  bad  somebow  crept  into  tbe  con- 
versation, witb  a  brigbtening  flusb  on 
tbe  girl's  cbeek,  and  a  bappy  conscious- 
ness in  ber  eyes.  He  seemed  to  bave 
been  constantly  witb  tbe  Alleynes 
wbile  in  town,  and  in  almost  every  ac- 
count of  Effie's  festivities  some  mention 
of  bim  occurred,  but  always  witb  tbat 
sby,  smiling  besitation  wbicb  tells  so 
mucb.  To  Anne  it  bad  felt,  eacb  time, 
like  tbe  turning  of  tbe  knife  in  tbe 
wound.  All  was  going  so  well,  and  yet 
tbe  bitterest  pang  of  all  was  caused  by 
tbe  tbougbt  of  bow  easily  Paul  bad  been 
deceived,— bow  soon  be  bad  sougbt,  and 
found,  comfort  in  tbe  sunsbine  of  Ef- 
fie's familiar  companionsbip. 

A  nistling  among  tbe  dry  beecb-leaves 
made  ber  look  up,  and  tbere  before  ber, 
a  very  incarnation  of  ber  insistent 
tbougbts,  stood  Effie  Alleyne.  Sbe  wore 
a  cool-looking  blue  linen  dress,  and  ber 
broad  bat  made  a  sweet  sbadow  above 
ber  brown  eyes  and  curly  bair. 

Sbe  beld  out  botb  ber  bands  to  Anne 
witb  a  glad  gesture. 

"So  here  you  are!  How  glad  I  am  to 
bave  found  you.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Gable-Ends,  and  just  as  I  was  passing 
the  top  of  tbe  lane,  I  saw  old  Garry 
bunting  about  among  tbe  trees,  so  I 
guessed  you  could  not  be  far  off.  Isn't 
it  bot  to-day?" 

Sbe  dropped  upon  tbe  moss  beside 
Anne,  and  laid  a  quick  kiss  upon  tbe 
pale  cbeek. 

Anne  submitted  quietly,  tbougb  a 
strange  dull  anger  was  troubling  ber: 
could  sbe  not  even  bave  tbis  quiet  ref- 
uge undisturbed,— must  Effie  invade  it 
also?  Tben  sbame  at  ber  unreasonable 
fancy  took  bold  upon  ber,  and  made  ber 
voice  very  sweet  and  kind  as  sbe  said, 
"Were  you  coming  to  see  me,  Effie? 
Tbat  was  good  of  you,  and  I  am  glad  we 
did  not  miss  eacb  otber  after  all.  I 
turned  aside  to  rest  a  little  after  my  bot 


walk  from  old  Pollard's  cottage— tbis  is 
a  favorite  nook  of  mine." 

Sbe  bad  given  up  so  mucb  to  tbe  fresb 
young  creature  beside  ber,  tbat  after  all 
tbis  little  green  bollow  of  silence  migbt 
as  well  be  surrendered  too;  probably 
next  time  sbe  came  tbere,  sbe  would 
find  Effie  ensconced  on  ber  own  mossy 
seat,  witb  sketcb-book,  dogs,  and— per- 
baps— Paul. 

Effie  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or 
two,  but  sat  idly  trying  to  plait  tbree 
blades  of  grass  together ;  tbe  blades 
were  sbort  and  brittle,  and  tbe  fingers  a 
little  nervous,  so  ber  attempt  was  un- 
successful. Sbe  tossed  tbem  away 
abruptly. 

"Anne?" 

"Well,  dear?" 

"Do  you  tbink?  Do  you  suppose  " 

sbe  broke  off  in  confusion,  and  began  ta 
wantonly  pick  and  tlirow  away  tbe  tre- 
foil leaves  and  tiny  lilac-veined  flowers 
of  tbe  wood-sorrel  wbicb  starred  tbe 
moss. 

Anne  laid  a  restraining  pressure  upon 
tbe  destructive  fingers,  and  asked 
gently,  "Do  you  want  to  consult  me 
about  something,  dear?" 

"Ob,  I  don't  know— it  seems  so  silly 
and  egoistic  when  I  try  to  put  it  into 
words— but  do  you  think  I  could  make 
Paul  happy?  Does  be  really  love  me, 
or  is  he  only  fond  of  me  because  he  has 
known  me  all  my  life?  I  wish  I  knew, 
because  " 

"Because  what,  Effie?"  Tbe  knife 
hurt  badly,  as  Effie's  dimpled  band 
turned  it  in  tbe  raw  wound. 

"Because  be  said  something  to  me 
yesterday,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not 
answer  right  off;  so  be  gave  me  till  to- 
moiTow  to  make  up  my  mind.  Oh, 
Anne!"  and  tbe  curly  bead  dropped  to 
Miss  Savile's  knee,  "I  don't  feel  as  if 
I  had  any  mind  to  make  up;  I  only 
know  tbat  I  love  bim!" 

A  passing  breeze  shivered  in  the 
beech-boughs  overhead,  and  sank  into 
silence.  Anne  rested  a  gentle  hand  on 
the  bent  bead,  waited  till  a  drifting 
patch  of  foam  bad  slipped  out  of  sight 
down  the  stream,  and  she  could  trust 
her  voice,  and  then  said, — 

"If  you  love  bim,  and  he  says  that  he 
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wants  you,  why  should  you  hesitate? 
Don't  trifle  with  your  happiness,  Eflie 
—don't  fritter  away  with  morbid  scru- 
ples what  many  women  would  give 
their  right  hands  to  possess!" 

Her  low  voice  sounded  almost  harsh 
from  intense  feeling,  and  Eflie  sat  up- 
right and  gazed  at  her  with  astonished 
eyes. 

"J  morbid?  Oh,  Anne,  what  an  odd 
thing  to  accuse  me  of!  All  that  I  am 
afraid  of  is  lest  Paul  should  ever  feel 
disappointed  in  me.  I'm  practical 
enough,  and  all  that,  but  I'm  not  a  bit 
intellectual.  I  used  to  thinli  that  you 
and  he  had  a  great  deal  in  common." 

"Even  our  lilting  for  you,  non-intellec- 
tual yonng  person  though  you  are," 
smiled  Anne  with  white  lips. 

"Yes,  I  linow.  I  can't  imagine  what 
he  sees  in  me!" 

"Can't  you?  I  think  /  can.  If  bright 
unselfishness  and  sympathy  and  tactful 
common  sense  are  worth  nothing,  then 
I  confess  I  wonder  at  Paul's  choice;  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  a  worthless 
dower,  Effie." 

"Oh,  Anne  dear,  you  do  not  know  how 
horrid  I  often  am;  you  think  that  I  have 
a  good  temper,  and  I  boxed  Bobby's 
ears  this  morning!" 

Her  tones  were  tragic,  and  through  all 
her  misery  Anne  could  not  repress  a 
smile. 

"No  doubt  he  richly  deserved  it.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  will  box 
Paul's  ears." 

Effie  looked  rather  shocked,  and  the 
other's  quick  sympathy  warned  her 
that  the  girl  thought  her  flippant. 

"I  was  only  joking— it  was  foolish  of 
me;  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that 
it  is  an  old  bad  habit  of  mine.  But  seri- 
ously, you  have  asked  me  for  my  advice, 
and  most  seriously,  most  solemnly,  I 
give  it  to  you:  put  away  your  conscien- 
tious fears,  and  take  your  happiness  in 
both  hands.   Both  hands,  Effie!" 

She  held  out  her  own,  with  pathetic 
realism,  as  if  to  grasp  the  joy  which  had 
fled  very  far  away. 

Effie's  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears,  as 
she  seized  Anne's  little  trembling  hands 
in  her  own  warm  clasp. 

"Oh!  you  are  so  good  to  me,  so  good," 


she  said  brokenly,  as  slie  kissed  the 

cold  fingers.   "How  I  wish  "  Slie 

checked  herself  hurriedly,  and  began  to 
straighten  the  crumpled  ribbons  of  her 
hat. 

"What?"  said  Anne,  sharply. 

"Nothing,  nothing;  my  stupid  tongue 
runs  away  with  me." 

"Nay,  Effie,  but  I  think,  having  begun, 
you  ought  to  finish  your  sentence." 

Effie  gave  a  little  nervous  gulp,  and 
then  the  words  came  in  a  soft  rush. 

"I  was  only  wishing  that  you  had 
some  one  to  love  you  and  take  care  of 
you,  dear  Anne;  your  loneliness  makes 
me  feel  selfish." 

Perhaps  this  was  the  hardest  moment 
of  Anne  Savile's  martyrdom;  the  fem- 
inine impulse  was  strong  upon  her  to 
tell  the  girl  beside  her  how  she  owed  all 
her  happiness  to  the  woman  whom  she 
pitied,  and  that  even  now,  if  she  so 
willed,  Anne  could  win  back  Paul  to  her 
side.  But  her  selfless  love  for  him,  far 
more  than  her  fondness  for  Effie,  mas- 
tered the  fierce  impulse;  she  would  not 
allow  a  moment's  weakness  to  render 
valueless  the  self-control  and  slow  tor- 
ture of  the  past  months. 

"Don't  worry  yourself  about  me,  Effie. 
I  have  dear  Aunt  Felicity  to  look  after; 
and  besides,  I  think  I  am  a  very  self- 
sufficing  sort  of  person.  Shall  we  be 
moving?  I  fancy  it  must  be  nearly  tea- 
time." 

Effie  felt  a  little  chilled  and  cast  back 
upon  herself,  but  she  was  too  sweet  and 
cheery  for  the  feeling  to  last,  and  dur- 
ing their  homeward  walk  she  talked  so 
busily  that  Anne  had  small  need  to 
speak.  A  word  here  and  there  kept  the 
stream  flowing.  And  it  was  not  foolish 
talk,  either;  just  the  frank  outpouring 
of  a  happy  girl,  full  of  home  news  and 
interests,  and  flavored  by  a  little  harm- 
less gossip. 

That  deeper,  nearer  subject  was  not 
touched  upon  again,  but  each  woman 
was  conscious  of  it  in  her  own  way: 
Effie  felt  as  if  some  jewel  of  price  lay 
hidden  in  her  breast,  to  be  taken  out 
and  gloated  over  when  alone;  and  Anne, 
poor  Anne,  was  living  over  again  that 
dread  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  Har- 
ley  Street  consulting-room,  when  the 
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Greuze  simpered  down  upon  her,  and 
she  heard  Dr.  Walton's  grave  voice  pro- 
nouncing her  doom. 

Once  again  slie  liad  received  her  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  this  was  even 
harder  to  bear  than  the  former.  But 
still  she  felt  it  was  well,  very  well;  Paul 
would  be  saved  from  pain,  and  the  rest 
mattered  little. 

Effie  accompanied  her  most  of  the 
way  to  the  lodge-gates,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  her,  for  the 
Manor  lay  in  the  opposite  direction; 
when  the  old  wrought-iron  gates  etched 
themselves  against  the  green  back- 
ground, she  kissed  Anne  affectionately, 
and  turned  back  along  the  white,  dusty 
road. 

Anne  walked  wearily  up  the  shady 
avenue,  with  dragging,  languid  foot- 
steps, and  a  strange  feeling  of  aloof- 
ness, as  if  she  were  watching  the  ac- 
tions and  pitying  the  soitow  of  some 
other  woman. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she 
went  straight  to  Mrs.  Lorraine's  room, 
where  the  patient  invalid  was  lying  in 
the  shaded  quiet,  and  roses  made  the 
cool  air  odorous.  The  old  lady  held  out 
a  feeble  hand  of  welcome,  and  Anne 
knelt  down  beside  her  sofa,  and  laid  her 
aching  head  on  the  soft  silken  pillow. 

"Tired,  darling?"  said  tlie  dear  old 
voice,  and  the  dim  eyes  peered  anx- 
iously at  the  loved  face. 

"A  little,  auntie;  it  is  such  a  hot  day 
outside,  but  here  all  is  so  cool  and 
quiet." 

A  pause,  while  a  big  bee  blundered  in 
at  one  of  the  open  windows  and  filled 
the  room  with  his  buzzing  hum.  Anne 
nestled  her  cheek  a  little  closer  to  the 
softly  withered  face  so  near  her  own, 
and  asked  tenderly,— 

"Have  you  missed  me,  dear?  Have  I 
been  too  long  away?" 

"I  never  want  you  to  hurry  home  on 
my  account,  darling;  but  you  know 
well  how  glad  I  am  when  you  are  with 
me." 

"How  did  you  manage  before  I  came. 
Aunt  Felicity?" 

"It  was  lonely,  Nannie,  very  lonely.  I 
am  selfishly  glad  that  I  am  so  much 
older  than  my  child— I  could  not  do 


without  her  now,"  and  with  difficulty 
the  little  old  white  hand  was  raised,  and 
Anne's  face  softly  patted. 

A  new  pang  shot  through  Anne's  soul: 
only  now  did  she  realize  that  she  could 
not  save  both  her  dear  ones  from  suffer- 
ing. 

Effie's  love  would  more  than  make  up 
for  the  slight  regret  that  Paul  might 
feel  at  her  own  death,  the  faint  remorse 
which  might  assail  him  as  he  remem- 
bered past  days;  but  who  would  prevent 
the  old  aunt  from  feeling  "lonely,  very 
lonely"  ? 

Anne  rose  to  her  feet,  as  if  to  escape 
from  tlie  new  pain,  and  saying,  "I  shall 
be  back  directly  to  pour  out  your  tea, 
auntie— I  am  just  going  to  take  off  my 
hat,"  she  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
"  Apais^  soudain  par  I'Eternel  Oubli." 

—Fort  comme  la  Mort. 

"I  think  I  shall  go  into  Colthurst  this 
afternoon.  Aunt  Felicity;  there  is  some 
shopping  which  I  must  do,  for  Mrs. 
Benson  came  to  me  this  morning  with  a 
list  of  portentous  length." 

Anne  was  filling  the  flower-vases  in 
her  aunt's  room,  and  she  glanced  at 
Mrs.  Lorraine  as  she  spoke. 

"Very  well,  dear,  but  be  sure  you  take 
the  landau;  don't  attempt  such  a  long 
walk.  You  have  been  looking  tired 
lately,  Nan,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  your 
cheeks  so  pale." 

"I  am  always  pale,  auntie,  and  I  think 
this  thundery  heat  is  trying  for  every- 
body. I  used  to  be  laughed  at  when  I 
was  a  girl,  for  revelling  in  Kingsley's 
'Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind.'  You 
know  how  I  enjoy,  and  flourish  in,  cold 
weather.  But  I  promise  that  I  will 
drive  into  town,  darling,  so  don't  bother 
your  dear  head  about  me.  There,"  and 
she  laid  a  fragile,  long-stemmed  white 
rose  upon  Mrs.  Lorraine's  silken  cover- 
let, "that  Niphetos  is  too  lovely  and 
sweet  to  be  crowded  into  a  glass  with 
other  roses;  it  deserves  to  be  admired 
and  enjoyed  all  by  itself." 

It  was  a  close  August  day,  nearly  a 
month  since  Anne  had  sat  beside  the 
river  in  her  little  green  bower,  and  Effie 
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AUeyne's  eugageiiient  to  Faul  Heriot 
was  now  an  established  fact.  She  had 
been  over  several  times  to  Gable-Euds, 
to  confide  her  raptures  to  Anne,  and 
had  been  received  with  kindness  and 
sympathy;  but  each  visit  had  left  Anne 
a  little  paler  and  wearier,  a  step  nearer 
the  end  of  her  journey. 

Paul  she  had  not  seen— that  at  least 
had  been  spared  her.  He  had  called 
once  since  the  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement, but  she  was  out  at  the  time, 
and  the  visit  had  not  been  repeated;  a 
little  note  of  congratulation  from  her 
had  elicited  a  polite  reply  from  him,  and 
he  had  remained  "hers  sincerely." 

Anne  looked  at  her  own  tired  face  in 
the  glass,  as  she  dressed  for  her  drive 
into  Colthurst,  and  the  thought  crossed 
her  mind  that  the  end  could  not  be  very 
far  off  now.  The  mental  worry,  against 
which  Dr.  Walton  had  so  earnestly 
warned  her,  had  been  busy  at  its  hurt- 
ful work,  but  it  had  been  fatally  aided 
by  a  deeper,  surer  cause  than  any 
worry;  with  the  final  loss  of  Paul's  love, 
Anne  felt  her  feeble  hold  on  life  slacken 
and  slip. 

And  now  came  those  brooding  August 
days  of  thunderous  heat  and  drought, 
when  her  very  soul  sickened  for  a 
breath  of  crisp,  cool  air,  and  a  feeling  of 
dust  and  hot  discomfort  crept  even  into 
the  wide  grounds  and  gardens  of  Gable- 
Ends,  all  parched  and  dry  beneath  the 
late  summer  sun. 

Each  morning  Anne  woke  to  the  re- 
newed hope  of  hearing  the  cool  patter 
of  rain  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  mag- 
nolia outside  her  window,  and  each  re- 
turn to  consciousness  only  made  her 
aware  of  the  oppressive  warmth,  and 
the  irritating  brilliancy  of  the  shaft  of 
sunshine  which  pierced  the  opening  of 
her  window-curtains,  lay  in  a  bright 
band  across  the  carpet,  and  sent  quiver- 
ing reflections  from  the  water  in  her 
wide  bath  to  play  upon  the  ceiling. 
"Oh,  to  live  till  the  cool  autumn  comes," 
she  used  to  think,  as  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  pillow,  "just  to  feel  cool  again, 
and  to  see  the  beeches  golden  against 
the  blue— the  deep,  cool  blue  of  October, 
so  different  from  this  misty  haze  of 
heat!" 


And  then  a  little  creeping  wliisper 
wonld  make  itself  heard,  and  suggest 
that  as  the  longed-for  autumn  days 
would  probably  see  Paul  and  Efiie  made 
man  and  wife,  perhaps  after  all  life 
might  hold  worse  possibilities  than  to 
die  in  the  liated  heat. 

Then  Anne  would  rise  from  her  bed, 
and  go  about  her  daily  duties;  but  still 
the  haunting  fancies  crawled  and  crept. 

"I  shall  not  be  long,  auntie,"  she  said, 
as  she  looked  into  Mrs.  Lorraine's  room 
to  say  good-bye.  "Sarah  has  taken  her 
sewing  into  the  next  room,  so  you  will 
not  feel  deserted,  will  you?" 

Somehow  the  little  shrunken  figure 
looked  more  pathetically  lonely  than 
usual  in  the  large,  fiower-scented  room, 
and  Anne  felt  loth  to  leave  her;  but  the 
sweet  patient  smile  lit  up  the  old  face, 
and  dispersed  Anne's  nervous  scruples. 

So  she  kissed  her  aunt  again,  with 
lingering  fondness,  and  drove  away  in 
the  antiquated  landau,  drawn  by  the 
fat  brown  horse. 

She  stopped  at  the  lodge  for  a  few 
minutes  to  speak  to  the  woman  who 
lived  there,  the  down-trodden  wife  of 
one  of  the  gardeners,  an  excellent  work- 
man, but  surly  and  selfish  in  his  home. 
Anne  knew  that  matters  had,  of  late, 
been  worse  than  usual  in  the  little  cot- 
tage, for  Reuben  had  begun  to  frequent 
the  "Harp  and  Crown"  half  a  mile 
down  the  road,  and  his  sullen  temper 
sometimes  alternated  with  bursts  of 
passion. 

Both  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  she  felt  that 
the  man  ought  to  be  dismissed;  but 
their  sympathy  for  his  miserable,  deli- 
cate wife  tempered  their  justice,  and  he 
had  not  yet  received  warning  to  leave. 

Anne  tried  to  speak  a  few  comforting 
words  to  the  poor  sobbing  Avoman,  and 
took  the  puny  baby  into  her  tender 
arms,  while  the  elder  child  came  and 
leant  against  her  knee,  and  stared  up 
fearlessly  at  her  with  round  black  eyes. 

"And  he  used  to  be  so  kind-like  once, 
miss,"  wailed  poor  Mrs.  Smith,  "and 
would  do  many  a  hand's  turn  for  me  if 
I  was  tired— but  now  it's  all  so  different." 

Anne  softly  hushed  the  fretting  in- 
fant, and  tried  to  cheer  the  mother  by 
diverting  her  attention  to  her  children; 
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but  the  weak  tears  only  flowed  the 
faster. 

"Ah,  they  might  be  some  sort  o'  com- 
fort to  me  if  they  was  strong  and 
hearty,  but  what  can  you  expect  of  chil- 
dren whose  mother  is  always  ill  and 
miserable?  Baby,  he  does  naught  but 
fret,  and  little  Maggie  there  is  that  ner- 
vous that  she  creeps  out  of  sight  when 
her  father  comes  home." 

The  sloe-black  eyes  filled  with  sudden 
tears,  and  the  baby-lip  began  to  quiver, 
as  the  little  lassie  heard  her  mother's 
words. 

Anne  laid  her  hand  on  the  pale,  thin 
hair,  and  said,  cheeringly,— 

"If  Maggie  looks  in  that  little  basket 
on  the  table,  perhaps  she  will  find  some 
nice  biscuits." 

The  little  creature  trotted  off  content- 
edly, with  the  quickly  restored  serenity 
of  childhood,  and  Anne  said  to  the 
mother  with  gentle  reproof, — 

"You  must  be  careful  what  you  say 
before  Maggie;  she  is  very  intelligent, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  increase  her  fear  of 
her  father." 

"Ay,  she's  sharp,"  said  Mrs.  Smith 
with  weak  pride,  and  ignoring  Miss 
Savile's  gentle  censure.  "I'm  sure  I 
thank  you  kindly,  miss,  for  bringing  her 
the  biscuits,"  she  added. 

"I  thought  they  would  be  a  treat  for 
the  dear  little  maid,  and  you  will  find 
one  or  two  little  trifles  for  yourself  in 
the  basket;  you  might  fill  it  with  some 
of  your  beautiful  sweet  peas  when  you 
return  it,  Mrs.  Smith,"  she  said  hastily, 
trying  with  delicate  tact  to  remove  any 
feeling  of  obligation.  "You  have  quite 
a  hedge  of  them  at  the  back  of  the 
lodge,  and  they  are  almost  over  up  at 
the  gardens — ours  were  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun." 

The  woman's  poorer  intelligence  could 
not  appreciate  the  feeling  which 
prompted  Anne's  words,  but  she  was 
dimly  conscious  of  the  charm  of  her 
manner,  and  clumsily  tried  again  to 
thank  her. 

"It's  not  many  ladies,  who  have  eveiy- 
thing  that  they  can  want  in  this  world, 
as  would  bother  themselves  to  think  of  a 
poor  woman's  troubles,  like  you,  miss! 
I  don't  mean  no  offence,  but  sometimes, 


as  I  sees  you  going  past  the  lodge,  I 
can't  help  thinking  how  lovely  it  must 
be  to  be  you!  Nothing  to  trouble  over, 
from  morning  till  night— except  your 
poor  aunt's  health,  miss,"  she  added 
hurriedly,  as  if  afraid  that  Miss  Savile 
might  feel  her  wanting  in  respectful 
sympathy. 

Anne  smiled  vaguely,  murmured 
something  about  not  keeping  the  horse 
waiting  any  longer,  and  left  the  cot- 
tage. 

As  she  drove  away,  some  words  of 
Gustave  Flaubert's  flashed  into  her 
mind,  and  dwelt  there:  "Nous  sommes 
tons  dans  un  desert.  Personne  ne  com- 
prend  personne." 

Old  Stevens  drove  very  leisurely,  and 
Anne  had  ample  time  for  thought  as  the 
carriage  rolled  along  the  dusty  roads, 
but  her  mind  felt  strangely  blank;  only 
that  dreary  little  French  phrase  ob- 
truded itself  with  odd  persistency. 

She  was  very  tired,  more  tired  than 
her  slight  morning  occupations  should 
have  left  her,  and  she  could  have  fan- 
cied that  her  large  sunshade  was  an  op- 
pressive weight  to  hold  up,  if  the 
thought  had  not  been  too  absurd. 

The  old  horse's  hoofs  made  a  rhyth- 
mical thudding  upon  the  hard  road,  and 
"Personne  ne  comprend  personne"  set 
itself  to  the  sound  with  maddening 
iteration. 

Paul  would  never  understand  her, 
never  look  at  her  again  with  the  old 
kindly  light  in  his  eyes— never  any 
more. 

Had  she  done  well,  had  she  indeed 
acted  wisely?  Could  Effie  ever  satisfy 
him?  The  thoughts  came  thronging 
now,  though  Anne  tried  vainly  to  stem 
their  rush.  They  seemed  to  have 
broken  loose  in  her  tired  brain,  and  the 
merciful  blankness  was  fast  becoming 
a  confused  whirl  of  kaleidoscopic 
thought. 

"Stop!"  she  cried  aloud  in  her  agony, 
and  Stevens  looked  round  inquiringly. 

"No,  no— it  is  all  right!  Drive  on, 
Stevens,"  she  said  hurriedly,  in  answer 
to  his  unspoken  query. 

This  calmed  her  a  little,  for  the  mo- 
mentary lapse  warned  her  of  her 
danger.   Anne  was  a  proud  woman,  and 
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she  was  resolved  not  to  betray  herself. 
Bodily  weakness  she  could  not  prevent, 
but  while  she  lived  she  would  control 
her  mind. 

The  road  had  been  winding  up  a 
rather  steep  hill,  and  as  the  carriage 
topped  the  rise  two  figures  on  horse- 
back appeared  close  at  hand;  they  were 
Paul  and  Eftie. 

The  girl  made  as  if  she  would  rein  up, 
but  her  companion  merely  lifted  his  hat 
and  rode  on;  so  she  contented  herself 
with  a  beaming  smile  and  a  wave  of  her 
gauntleted  hand  in  Anne's  direction. 

The  latter  turned  her  head  and  hun- 
grily watched  the  two  till  they  disap- 
peai'ed  down  the  hill;  then  she  leant 
iDack  again,  and  sat  veiy  still. 

As  the  coachman  drew  up  before  the 
first  shop  he  had  been  told  to  stop  at,  a 
low  mutter  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  he  respectfully  remarked 
to  Miss  Savile  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  old  Dobbin  did  not  mind  a  thunder- 
storm. "For  a  storm  is  coming  up, 
miss,"  he  added,  with  an  uneasy  glance 
towards  the  east,  where  a  livid  rampart 
of  cloud  was  slowly  rearing  itself 
against  the  hot  blue  sky.  His  mistress 
did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  walked  slowly 
Into  the  little  stationer's  shop.  The  old 
man  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he 
flicked  the  flies  from  patient  Dobbin's 
ears,  and  a  puff  of  dry  wind  raised  the 
dust  and  bits  of  straw  on  the  uneven 
pavement,  and  blew  them  into  whirling 
eddies  which  sank  as  rapidly  as  they 
rose. 

"Miss  Savile  ain't  been  looking  her- 
self, not  this  long  time  past,"  he  solilo- 
quized sagely.  "She'd  ought  to  have 
been  in  her  bed  to-day,  instead  of  driv- 
ing out  in  this  infernal  heat — it's  neither 
good  for  man  nor  beast." 

He  thought  regretfully  of  his  cool 
harness-room,  and  nodded  once  or  twice 
drowsily. 

Anne's  light  returning  footstep  made 
him  start,  and  as  she  looked  up  to  give 
him  her  orders,  the  kindly  old  servant 
was  struck  anew  by  her  strange  pallor. 

The  lumbering  Gable-Ends  carriage 
called  at  the  butcher's,  corn-dealer's, 
and  ironmonger's;  then  it  drew  up  at 
ihe  principal  draper's  of  the  little  town, 


and  once  more  Anne  wearily  descended, 
crossed  the  pavement,  and  passed  be- 
tween the  huge  bales  of  striped  flannel 
and  malodorous  linoleum  which  flanked 
the  shop  doorway. 

Mr.  Thomson  himself  was  out,  but  his 
shopman  bustled  forward,  eager  to  have 
the  honor  of  serving  Miss  Savile,  and 
one  or  two  unoccupied  assistants  hung 
idly  about,  making  believe  to  be  busy 
with  piles  of  coarse  dusters  and  bun- 
dles of  tape;  while  farther  up  the 
counter  an  old  country-woman  labori- 
ously chose  a  piece  of  stuff  for  her  Sun- 
day gown,  and  two  girls  giggled  awk- 
wardly over  a  crude  mass  ot  artificial 
flowers.  Their  whispers  and  giggles 
jarred  on  Anne's  nerves,  and  the  flaring 
colors  of  the  flowers  made  her  eyes 
ache;  she  turned  to  the  obsequious  shop- 
man and  asked  to  see  some  ribbon,  with 
an  odd  hesitancy  in  her  usual  clear 
tones. 

The  box  was  brought  out,  and  she  be- 
gan mechanically  to  turn  over  the  col- 
ored rolls  of  ribbon,  but  she  seemed  to 
forget  why  she  had  asked  for  such  a 
thing;  all  her  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  the  curious  thumping  of  her 
heart,  and  her  hands  felt  strangely 
clammy. 

She  held  a  roll  of  light  blue  satin  rib- 
bon between  her  finger  and  thumb,  and 
gazed  at  it  vaguely;  the  shopman 
coughed  apologetically,  and  began  to 
praise  the  article  in  question. 

"Such  a  beautiful  color,  madam,  quite 
tlie  newest  shade,  I  assure  you;  and 
then  the  quality!  Why,  that  ribbon  will 
last  forever,  so  tO'  speak!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Anne,  softly,  hesitat- 
ingly. Surely  the  shop  felt  very  hot, 
and  why  did  the  floor  sway  up  and 
down?  The  man's  voice  sounded  very 
far  away,  very  far  and  faint  .  .  .  and 
she  hated  to  see  the  dusty  motes  dancing 
in  the  sunbeams!  They  were  dancing 
now,  madly,  dizzily  dancing  in  tlie 
broad  flood  of  scorching  sunshine  which 
streamed  in  through  the  fly-spotted 
window-panes. 

Anne  longed  to  go,  to  hasten  out  of 
the  oppressive  atmosphere,  but  though 
her  head  felt  odd  and  light,  she  seemed 
glued  to  her  chair;  she  could  not  move 
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her  feet,  only  her  hand  idly  played  with 
the  glossy  blue  ribbon. 

The  old  woman  put  down  the  length 
of  claret-colored  merino  which  she  had 
been  anxiously  examining,  and  moved  a 
pace  or  two  nearer  the  pale  j^oung  lady; 
but  the  two  girls  kept  up  their  chatter 
over  the  flowers,  and  indulged  in  sub- 
dued chaff  with  the  youth  who  was 
serving  them. 

Anne  saw  green  bouglis  waving  now, 
and  heard  the  water  flowing;  surely  she 
was  baclv  again  in  her  beechen  bower, 
and  Paul  was  coming  towards  her 
through  the  shade.  What  did  it  matter 
if  she  was  too  weak  to  rise  and  meet 
him?  A  glad  smile  was  on  his  dear 
face,  and  she  would  nestle  very  close 
at  last. 

Close,  close,  as  she  had  never  even 
allowed  herself  to  fancy  in  the  bad 
days  that  were  past. 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  towards 
the  vision,  and  the  old  woman  caught 
them  in  her  horny  clasp. 

"Poor  lady,  she's  fainting!  Bring 
water,  water,"  quavered  the  kindly  old 
voice;  but  Anne's  eyes  opened  wide  and 
grey  upon  her,  and  the  slender  hands 
wrenched  themselves  away  with  a  vio- 
lence their  gentle  owner  had  never  been 
guilty  of  before. 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  for  one 
moment,  one  lightning-flash  of  con- 
sciousness, Anne  realized  all;  she  was 
dying.  This  was  the  moment  foretold 
so  long  ago  by  the  specialist's  grave 
voice,  and  it  found  her— in  no  cool  green 
solitude,  with  only  the  trees  and  the  sky 
overhead,  but  in  a  stuffy  draper's  shop, 
with  the  shopmen  staring  at  her  open- 
mouthed  .  .  .  and  the  motes  dancing 
in  the  sunshine. 

She  reeled  and  fell,  and  her  dying 
hand  clutched  the  nearest  object,  the 
roll  of  ribbon;  she  lay  her  length  upon 
the  dusty  floor,  and  yards  upon  yards  of 
the  gaudy  blue  ribbon  coiled  and  settled 
upon  her  prostrate  body  and  startled 
dead  face. 

It  was  only  one  more  example  of 
Fate's  squalid  ironies. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  Paul  and  Effie  stood  together  in  the 


library  at  the  Manor.  His  arms  were 
round  her,  and  her  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder.  She  had  been  crying,  but  her 
tears  were  dried  now,  and  Paul's  close 
clasp  was  very  comforting. 

"Poor,  poor  Anne,"  she  murmured, 
sadly;  "I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it, 
Paul.  Anne  to  die  in  a  vulgar  little 
shop,  with  all  the  shopboys  gaping  at 
her!  Oh,  it  is  too  horrible,"  and  her 
eyes  brimmed  over  anew. 

Heriot  stooped  and  kissed  each  red- 
dened eyelid,  and  his  heart  was  very 
full  of  love  as  he  did  so.  How  wise  he 
had  been  to  flnd  out,  before  it  was  too 
late,  how  sweet  and  good  and  true  was 
the  girl  whom  he  now  held  in  his  arms. 

Poor  Anne  Savile,  hers  was  a  sad  fate, 
and  a  strangely  reserved  nature;  it 
seemed  to  him  almost  unwomanly  never 
to  have  confided  her  secret  to  any  one. 
And  yet  she  must  have  been  ailing  for 
long. 

He  gave  an  impatient  sigh,  and  then 
began  to  stroke  back  the  little  soft  curls 
from  Effie's  forehead. 

The  sun  suddenly  emerged  from  be- 
hind a  cloud,  and  flooded  the  book-lined 
room  with  its  golden  evening  light.  Be- 
yond the  open  window  all  looked  green 
and  refreshed  after  the  storm  and  rain 
of  yesterday;  now  and  again  a  sleepy 
thrush  let  fall  a  few  clear  liquid  notes, 
and  the  clean  scent  of  mignonette  rose 
from  the  border  just  below  the  window. 

"Don't  cry,  sweetheart,"  said  Paul 
Heriot,  softly. 

F.  A.  HOWDEN. 


From  The  Cornliill  Magazine. 
THE  COURT  OF  CROMWELL. 

To  speak  of  the  Protector's  court 
seems  at  first  sight  as  much  a  misuse 
of  words  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of 
the  court  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  England  was  nominally  a  re- 
public throughout  the  Protectorate, 
just  as  much  as  it  had  been  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  "Oli- 
varius  Dei  Gratia"  was  but,  as  his 
coins  stated,  "Reipublicae  Protector.'^ 
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But  from  1654  to  1658  the  forms  of  a 
republic  were  .  being  graduallj^  ex- 
changed for  the  forms  of  a  monarchy, 
and  when  Cromwell  died  he  was  king 
in  all  but  name.  This  revival  of  the 
externals  of  monarchy  became  still 
more  marked  after  Cromwell  had  re- 
fused the  crown,  and  when  he  had  been 
for  the  second  time  installed  as  Pro- 
tector. Royalists  and  Republicans 
both  perceived  it,  and  commented  upon 
it  from  different  points  of  view. 
"Now,"  writes  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "he 
models  his  house  that  it  might  have 
some  resemblance  to  a  court,  and  his 
liveries,  lackies,  and  yeomen  of  the 
guard  are  known  whom  they  belong  to 
by  their  habit."  Republican  pamphlet- 
eers and  other  opponents  habitually  de- 
scribed the  friends  of  the  Protector  and 
his  family  as  courtiers,  and  his  sup- 
porters in  Parliament  as  the  court 
party.  To  most  Republicans  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  court  seemed  a  proof 
of  apostasy  on  the  part  of  the  ruler, 
and  a  source  of  corruption  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  "His  court,"  wrote  the 
severe  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "was  full  of 
sin  and  vanity,  and  the  more  abomina- 
ble, because  they  had  not  yet  quite  cast 
away  the  name  of  God,  but  profaned  it 
by  taking  it  in  vain  upon  them." 
Whether  this  reprobation  was  deserved 
a  description  of  the  nature  of  Oliver's 
court,  and  a  sketch  of  its  development, 
will  suffice  to  show. 

The  first  essential  of  a  court  is  a  pal- 
ace, and  each  stage  in  Cromwell's  prog- 
ress from  country  gentleman  to  prince 
is  marked  by  a  change  in  his  residence. 
When  he  came  to  London  in  1646,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  took  a  house  in 
Drury  Lane.  "To  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell  at  his  house  near  the  Red 
Lion  in  Drury  Lane"  is  the  address  on 
one  of  his  letters.  The  precise  site  of 
the  house  is  unknown,  except  by  this 
general  description.  In  1646  the  neigh- 
borhood was  respectable,  even  fashion- 
able, and  had  not  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion it  possessed  when  Goldsmith's 
poet  took  up  his  abode 

Where  the  Red  Lion  staring  o'er  the  way 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can 
pay; 


Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black 

champagne 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury 

Lane. 

In  1647,  or  early  in  1648,  Cromwell 
moved  to  King  Street,  Westminster, 
taking  a  house  which  is  described  as 
"lying  between  the  north  side  of  the 
gateway  entrance  to  Blue  Boar's  Head 
yard  and  the  wall  of  Ram's  Mews." 
His  third  change  of  residence  was  in 
1650.  On  February,  25,  1650,  the  Par- 
liament, Avhich  had  just  voted  his  re- 
call from  Ireland,  passed  a  resolution 
"that  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
have  the  use  of  the  lodgings  called  the 
Cockpit,  the  Spring  Gardens,  and  St. 
James's  House,  and  the  command  of 
St.  James's  Park." 

When  Cromwell  became  supreme 
magistrate  it  seemed  good  to  liimself 
and  his  council  that  a  further  change 
should  be  made,  and  so,  writes  Ludlow, 
"he  removed  from  the  Cockpit,  which 
house  Parliament  had  given  him,  to 
take  possession  of  Whitehall,  which  he 
had  assigned  to  himself."  On  April  14,. 
1654,  a  newspaper  records,  "His  High- 
ness the  Lord  Protector,  with  his  lady 
and  family,  this  day  dined  at  White- 
hall, whither  his  Highness  and  family 
are  removed,  and  did  this  night  lie 
there,  and  do  there  continue." 

Cromwell's  occupation  of  Hampton 
Court  began  about  the  same  time.  On 
September  6,  1651,  when  the  news  of 
his  victory  at  Worcester  reached  Lon- 
don, the  Parliament  voted  that  "some 
testimony  of  their  thankfulness  for  his 
great  and  faithful  services  should  be 
made  to  the  lord-general,"  adding  that 
the  committee  to  which  this  was  re- 
ferred should  "give  order  for  a  fit  ac- 
commodation for  the  lord-general  at 
Hampton  Court  at  present."  Though 
the  king's  lands  in  general  were  or- 
dered to  be  sold,  Hampton  Court,  like 
Whitehall,  had  been  exempted  by  a 
special  clause,  and  "kept  for  the  public 
use  of  the  Commonwealth."  Members 
of  the  Parliament  or  the  Council  of 
State  occasionally  spent  a  holiday 
there,  and  Ludlow  successfully  opposed 
its  sale  in  1659,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  "very  convenient  for  the  retire- 
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ment  of  those  that  were  employed  in  furniture,  and  divers  silk  curtains— were 
public  affairs  when  they  should  be  in-  assigned  to  the  same  object.  Thus  the 
disposed  in  the  summer  season."  Oth-  state  rooms  at  Hampton  Court  and 
ers,  like  Vane,  regarded  such  places  as  Whitehall  still  exhibited  much  of  their 
temptations  to  ambitious  men,  which  old  splendor.  Mantegna's  "Triumphs 
tended  "to  sharpen  their  appetites  to  of  Julius  Caesar"  decorated  the  Long 
ascend  the  throne;"  and  the  financial  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  and  rich 
necessities  of  the  Dutch  war  supplied  tapestry  hangings  covered  the  walls  of 
an  additional  argument  for  selling.  the  public  apartments,  and  those  re- 
But  though  the  sale  of  Hampton  served  for  the  Protector's  own  family. 
Court  was  ordered  in  1652,  the  order  The  hangings  in  Cromwell's  own  bed- 
was  rescinded  in  1653.  The  palace  was  chamber,  for  instance,  represented  the 
offered  to  Cromwell  as  a  residence  by  story  of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Venus, 
the  Barebones  Parliament  in  Septem-  whilst  those  in  the  rooms  of  his  daugh- 
ber,  1653.  He  refused  the  offer  then;  ter  Frances  pictured  the  adventures  of 
but  the  Council  of  State  ordered  it  to  Meleager. 

be  assigned  to  his  use  in  March,  1654.  Other  works  of  art  adorned  the  gar- 
The  parks  and  lands  appertaining  to  dens.  In  the  Privy  Garden  at  Hamp- 
Hampton  Court  had  been  partially  ton  Court,  besides  a  great  bronze  foun- 
sold,  but  they  were  now  redeemed  by  tain  with  figures  by  Fanelli,  there  were 
the  State  for  the  use  of  the  Lord  Pro-  brazen  statues  of  Venus  and  Cleopatra, 
tector.  Other  residences  were  also  put  and  marble  ones  of  Adonis  and  Apollo, 
at  his  disposal.  On  December  19,  1654,  Some  Puritans  disapproved  of  them. 
Parliament  voted  that  not  only  White-  partly  because  they  were  images  of 
hall  and  Hampton  Court,  but  St.  pagan  deities,  partly  because,  like  the 
James's  House  and  Park,  the  Mews,  statues  in  the  "Groves  of  Blarney," 
Somerset  House,  Greenwich  House  and  they  were  "all  standing  naked  in  the 
Park,  Windsor  Castle,  and  York  Manor,  open  air."  Mrs.  Mary  Netheway  wrote 
should  be  vested  in  the  present  lord  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  in  which,  after 
protector  and  his  successors,  "for  the  blessing  God  "for  His  marsy  to  your 
maintenance  of  his  and  their  state  and  pore  soul,"  she  continues:  "This  one 
dignity."  In  effect,  Cromwell  found  thing  I  desire  of  you,  to  demolish  those 
Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall  enough,  monsters  which  are  set  up  as  orna- 
To  Hampton  Court  he  retired  whenever  ments  in  Privy  Garden,  for  whilst  they 
he  wanted  a  few  days'  holiday  or  a  lit-  stand,  though  you  see  no  evil  in  them, 
tie  country  air.  Sometimes  the  mem-  yet  there  is  much  evil  in  it,  for  whilst 
bers  of  his  Council  accompanied  him.  the  groves  and  altars  of  the  idols  re- 
A  special  room  at  Hampton  Court  was  mained  untaken  away  in  Jerusalem, 
reserved  for  the  president  of  the  coun-  the  wrath  of  God  continued  against  Is- 
cil,   "and  there,"  says  a  newspaper,  rael." 

*'the  great  affairs  of  the  nation  are  The  occupation  of  the  royal  resi- 
transacted  with  labor  and  care  as  if  deuces  naturally  necessitated  a  corre- 
they  were  at  Whitehall."  sponding  change  in  the  organization  of 

For  the  furnishing  of  Whitehall  and  Cromwell's  household.  The  Council 
Hampton  Court  the  natural  resource  ordered  in  March,  1654,  that  Colonel 
was  the  goods  of  the  late  king.  Much  Philip  Jones  and  Mr.  Walter  Stiick- 
of  the  rich  royal  furniture  had  been  land,  two  of  its  members,  should  bring 
sold,  but  some  was  repurchased,  and  it  in  a  scheme  or  "model"  for  the  "fam- 
was  calculated  that  thirty-five  thou-  ily"  of  the  Protector,  in  accordance 
sand  pounds'  worth  of  the  king's  goods  with  which  his  domestic  establishment 
was  thus  employed  for  the  service  of  was  remodelled.  The  regular  allow- 
the  Protector.  Some  of  the  spoils  of  ance  for  its  maintenance  was,  during 
Stirling  Castle,  which  had  been  stored  the  first  Protectorate,  16,000/.  per  quar- 
in  the  Tower — two  rich  canopies,  three  ter,  but  this  proved  insufficient,  and  at 
chairs  of  state,  some  crimson  velvet  bed    the  close  of  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
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ence  a  debt  of  12,000/.   had  accumu-  themselves  every  week  for  steward, 

lated  which  the  Council  of  State  had  to  and  he  gave  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen 

provide.   In  October,  1G57,  at  the  com-  the  bill  of  fare,  as  was  agreed  upon 

mencement  of  the  second  protectorate,  generally  every  morning.   To  these  ten 

the  allowance  was  raised  to  100,000Z.  men,  and  what  friends  should  casually 

per  annum,  out  of  which  the  Protector  come  to  visit  them,  the  value  of  ten 

was  to  pay  for  the  repair  of  his  pal-  shillings,  in  what  flesh  or  fish  soever 

aces,  hitherto  defrayed  by  the  State,  they  would  have,  with  a  bottle  of  sack 

At  the  head  of  the  household  were  Sir  auu  two  of  claret,  was  appointed.  .  .  . 

Gilbert  Pickering,  who,  being,  as  a  Suppers  they  had  none,  eggs  or  some 

pamphleteer    observes,     "so    finical,  slaps  (?)  contenting  Cromwell  and  her 

spruce,  and  like  an  old  courtier,"  was  ladyship.   And  to  his  exemplar  all  was 

made  lord   chamberlain,   and  Colonel  conformed;  in  heu  thereof,  for  the  fam- 

Philip  Jones,  who  was  comptroller  of  ily  there  was  constantly  boiled  eight 

the  household  and  responsible  for  the  stone  of  beef  early  in  the  morning,  to 

financial  arrangements.   Both  these  of-  keep  her  retainers  in  heart  and  in  ear- 

ficials  were  members  of  the  Protector's  nest  of  a  dinner,  the  broth  whereof,  and 

council.   Of  the  internal  arrangements  all  the  scraps  and  reliques  of  dinner, 

and  of  the  management  of  the  house-  were  alternately  given  to  the  poor  of 

hola,  an  account  is  given  in  a  royalist  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  St. 

pamphlet,  published  in  1664,  entitled  Martin's  in  the  Fields."     One  of  the 

"The  Court  and  Kitchen  of  Elizabeth,  earliest   lives  of  the  Protector,  "The 

commonly   called  Joan  Cromwell,  the  Perfect  Politician,"  states  that  he  gave 

Wife  of  the  Late  Usurper."   It  contains  a  public  dinner  "every  Monday  in  the 

amidst  a  large  amount  of  verbiage  and  week  to  all  the  officers  of  the  army  not 

slanderous  gossip,  a  few  grains  of  fact,  below  a  captain,  where  he  used  to  dine 

The  Protector's  wife  was,  according  to  with  him.   A  table  was  likewise  spread 

its  author,  a  severe  and  thrifty  house-  every  day  of  the  week  for  such  officers 

keeper,  and  kept  a  very  sharp  eye  on  as  should  casually  come  to  the  court.'^ 

the  accounts  and  on  the  expenditure  Occasionally  there  were  solemn  enter- 

for  the  Protector's  table.   "The  reason  tainments  to  a  foreign  ambassador  or 

she  used  to  give  for  this  her  frugal  in-  some  public  body.   On  February  2,  1657, 

spection  and  parsimony  was  the  small  there  was  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the 

allowance  and  mean  pittance  she  had  happy    deliverance    of  the  Protector 

to    defray    the    household    expenses,  from  Sindercomb's  plot  for  his  assassi- 

which  at  her  first  coming  to  court-keep-  nation.     "After     the     sermons  the 

ing  was  barely  64,000?.   per  annum,  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  Parlia- 

until  Colonel  Philip  Jones  came  to  be  ment  repaired   to   Whitehall,  to  dine 

comptroller  of  the  household,  when  the  with  his  Highness,  who  gave  them  in 

weekly  charge  was  1,923L,  the  defalca-  the  banqueting  house  a  most  princely 

tion  of  the  rest  from  the  first  sum  of  entertainment.      After     dinner  his 

2,000L,  at  the  rate  of  100,000?.  yearly,  Highness    withdrew  to  the  Cockpit, 

making    up  the  4,000?.  for  the  two  and    there    entertained    them  with 

weeks  above  the  fifty,  so  exactly  was  rare  music,  both  of  instruments  and 

this  charge  computed."  voices,  till  the  evening."  Excepting 

"Her  order  of  eating  and  meal  times  at  banquets  of  this  kind  Cromwell's 

was  not  less  regulated.  .  .  .  First  of  own  diet  "was  spare  and  not  curious, 

all  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  dined  the  At  his  private  table  very  rarely,  or 

halberdiers,  or  men  of  the  guard,  with  never,    were    our    French  quelque- 

the  inferior  officers;  then  the  same  bell  choses  suffered  by  him,  or  any  such 

rung  again,  and  the  stewards'  table  modern  gustos." 

was  set,  for  the  better  sort  of  those  According  to  the  same  pamphlet,  he 

that  waited  on  their  Highnesses— ten  was  equally  unluxurious  in  liquors,  his 

of  whom  were  apportioned  to  a  table  ordinary  drink  "being  a  very  small  ale 

or  mess,  one  of  which  was  chosen  by  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bar- 
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rel,  well  boiled,  and  well  tasted  and 
conditioned,  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  "Morning  Dew"  (from  the 
brewer's  name,  as  I  have  heard)." 

Of  state  ceremonials  the  most  impor- 
tant were  the  processions  which  took 
place  when  the  Protector  opened  Par- 
liament, and  the  receptions  given  to 
foreign  ambassadors  on  their  arrival  in 
England.  The  newspapers  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament on  September  4,  1654.  The 
procession  was  headed  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  gentlemen,  all  bareheaded, 
with  the  lifeguard,  and  divers  ofiBcers. 
Then  came  the  Protector  in  a  coach 
with  Major-General  Lambert  and  the 
president  of  the  council.  On  one  side 
of  the  coach  walked  the  captain  of  the 
lifeguard;  on  the  other  the  captain  of 
the  footguard.  After  the  coach  rode 
Mr.  Claypole,  the  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  Lord  Protector,  "and  with  him 
his  Highness's  led  horse,  very  rich." 
Two  more  coaches  followed,  containing 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  exchequer. 
The  Protector's  footguard  and  the 
warders  of  the  Tower,  "all  in  his  High- 
ness's livery,"  escorted  the  coaches 
and  closed  the  procession. 

As  this  account  shows,  the  Protector 
had  two  sets  of  guards.  There  was 
first  of  all  a  lifeguard  of  horse,  forming 
part  of  the  establishment  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  originally  the  lifeguard 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  In  1654  it 
consisted  of  forty-five  gentlemen,  ex- 
clusive of  officers,  and  its  pay  came  to 
7,380L  per  annum.  It  was  commanded 
by  Charles  Howard,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  In  February,  1656,  this 
guard,  which  had  been  found  too  small 
for  the  duties  required  of  it,  was  raised 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  besides 
officers,  and  passed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Richard  Beke,  who  had  mar- 
ried Cromwell's  niece,  Levina  Whet- 
stone. Soldiers  of  this  lifeguard  were 
paid  4.S.  6(Z.  a  day,  twice  the  pay  of  a 
trooper  in  an  ordinary  regiment  of 
horse,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard 
received  28s.  a  day,  which  was 
about  the  pay  of  a  colonel  of  horse. 
The   total   cost   of   this   guard  was 


thus  raised  to  a  little  over  14,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  second  body  mentioned,  the  foot- 
guard, was  first  established  in  1654, 
and  belonged  to  the  Protector's  house- 
hold rather  than  the  army.  It  con- 
sisted of  forty  or  sixty  gentlemen 
mainly  employed  about  the  Protector's 
person  and  in  the  internal  service  of 
Whitehall.  They  wore  coats  of  grey 
cloth  with  black  velvet  collars,  and 
black  velvet  and  silver  lace  trim- 
mings." Another  authority  describes 
them  as  "a  guard  of  halberdiers  in  grey 
coats  welted  with  black  velvet."  Their 
commander  was  Walter  Strickland,  a 
member  of  the  Protector's  council,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Commonwealth  as  their 
diplomatic  agent  in  Holland.  "Having 
so  greatly  profited  by  attending  the  Ho- 
gan  Mogans,  and  become  so  expert  In 
the  ceremony  postures,"  Strickland 
was  judged  fit  for  a  post  which  in- 
volved ceremonial  rather  than  military 
duties.  There  was,  however,  a  special 
official  bearing  the  title  of  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  viz.,  Sir  Oliver  Flem- 
ing. Fleming,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Charles  1.  as  agent  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  owed  his  post  to  t\iv.  Long 
Parliament.  On  November  2,  1643, 
that  assembly,  considering  that  "there 
are  divers'  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers  from  foreign  statr-s  resid- 
ing here,  and  the  ordinary  way  of  their 
introduction  and  passing  of  all  other 
public  civilities  neglected  for  want  of 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies,"  appointed 
Fleming  to  execute  that  place.  Flem- 
ing had  been  greatly  shocked  by  the  in- 
difference which  the  rulers  of  the  Re- 
public had  shown  to  questions  of  eti- 
quette, but  with  the  accession  of  the 
Protector  diplomatic  formalities  be- 
came once  more  of  importance.  Ac  the 
commencement  of  the  Protectorate  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  was  charged 
to  explain  to  Bordeaux,  the  French 
agent,  that  the  Protector  intended  to 
behave  to  foreign  ministers  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  kings  of  England  had 
done,  seeing  that  his  power  was  not 
less  than  theirs,  and  that  therefore  all 
foreign  ministers  who  had  not  the  rank 
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of  ambassadors  would  be  expected  to 
address  him  standing  and  uncovered. 
Similarly  Cromwell  and  bis  Council 
hinted  that  they  wished  Louis  XIV.  to 
address  the  Protector  as  "Mon  Irere  " 
but  found  that  "Mon  cousin"  was  all 
that  would  be  conceded.  Cromwell  re- 
jected this  offer,  preferring  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  Monsieur  le  Protecteur. 
Again,  in  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
with  France  in  1655,  Cromwell,  "faith- 
ful to  the  time-honored  pretensions  of 
the  kings  of  England,"  demanded  that 
in  the  treaty  Louis  XIV.  should  style 
himself  king  of  the  French,  not  king  of 
France,  and  carried  his  point.  On 
some  minor  matters  of  form  he  was 
less  successful.  Mazarin's  position 
was  that  if  the  Protector  would  assume 
the  title  of  king,  Louis  XIV.  would  do 
him  all  the  honor  which  the  kings  of 
France  had  been  accustomed  to  do  to 
the  kings  of  England,  but  that  a  mon- 
arch such  as  the  king  of  France  could 
not  treat  as  an  equal  with  another  who 
had  not  the  same  title. 

Of  the  formalities  observed  in  receiv- 
ing an  ambassador  the  accounts  of  the 
reception  of  Bordeaux  in  March,  1654, 
give  an  example.  The  ambassador  was 
met  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Greenwich,  and  conveyed  with  his 
train  in  barges  to  Tower  Wharf.  Land- 
ing there,  he  took  his  place  "in  the  Lord 
Protector's  rich  coach,  attended  by  Sir 
Oliver  Fleming,  and  his  Highness's 
coachman  and  postilion,  and  ten  of  his 
pages  in  the  Lord  Protector's  liveries, 
and  the  Lord  Ambassador's  pages  in  his 
liveries."  This  was  followed  by  the 
ambassador's  own  coach,  the  coach  of 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  the  Lord 
Protector's  second  coach,  and  the 
coaches  of  "the  English  nobility  and 
gentry,"  all  with  six  horses  apiece,  and 
after  them  came  about  forty  more 
coaches  with  four  or  two  horses.  Thus 
the  ambassador  made  his  way  through 
the  city  to  Palace  Yard,  where  the 
ambassadors  were  usually  entertained 
for  some  days  at  the  public  expense. 

The  formal  reception  of  Bordeaux  by 
the  Protector  himself  is  described  in 
less  detail  than  these  preliminaries,  but 
the  similar  reception  of  the  Dutch  am- 


bassadors a  month  earlier  gives  an  idea 
of  the  ceremonies  observed.  Their  au- 
dience took  place  in  the  banqueting 
house  at  Whitehall,  "which  was  hung 
with  extraordinary  rich  hangings,  and 
divers  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
officers  of  the  army,  and  thousands  of 
people  in  the  said  room  present,  and  all 
the  galleries  round  the  room  full  of 
people;  besides  many  in  the  courts  and 
other  places  about  that  could  not  get 
in.  .  .  .  There  were  set  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  banqueting  house  a  chair  of 
state,  very  rich,  for  his  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  by  it,  on  the  right 
hand,  three  rich  high  stools  for  the  am- 
bassadors, and  a  place  railed  in,  cov- 
ered with  carpets,  wherein  the  chair 
and  stools  were  set.  His  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector  came  into  the  banquet- 
ing house  with  the  lords  of  the  council, 
and  Mr.  Thurloe,  secretary  of  state, 
and  Mr.  Claypole,  gentleman  of  the 
horse,  at  whose  coming  in  all  the  peo- 
ple put  off  their  hats  and  stood  bare; 
and  his  Highness  went  up  to  the  chair, 
but  did  not  sit  down  in  it  at  all,  neither 
before,  at,  or  after  the  audience.  His 
Highness  stood  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chair,  with  his  hat  on,  and  the  lords  of 
the  council  and  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr. 
Claypole  were  within  the  rails,  some 
on  the  one  side  and  some  on  the  other, 
all  of  them  bare.  In  this  equipage  his 
Highness  waited  a  short  time  for  the 
reception  of  the  ambassadors,  and  a 
lane  was  made  for  the  ambassadors  to 
come  up  to  his  Highness  from  the  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  So  soon 
as  the  ambassadors  were  come  into  the 
room,  they  put  off  their  hats  to  salute 
his  Highness,  and  his  Highness  did  the 
like  to  them,  and  so  again  a  second  and 
a  third  time  as  they  came  nearer  to  his 
Highness,  and  when  they  came  up  to 
the  place  where  the  chair,  stools,  and 
carpets  were;  and  after  a  low  salute  of 
his  Highness  and  the  lords  ambassa- 
dors to  each  other,  the  Lord  Protector 
put  on  his  hat,  and  the  ambassadors 
put  on  their  hats  also.  The  lords  of  the 
council  and  all  others  being  bare,  his 
Highness  and  the  ambassadors  all 
standing  up."  The  chief  ambassador 
and  the  Protector  then   made  formal 
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speeches  to  eacli  other,  interspersed 
with  salutes,  and  the  ambassadors  re- 
tired, "three  times  turning  bacli  to  sa- 
lute his  Highness."  Before  leaving 
they  desired  to  present  twenty  of  their 
gentlemen  to  the  Protector  to  have  the 
honor  to  kiss  his  hand,  "but  instead 
thereof  his  Highness  advanced  near 
the  steps  and  bowed  to  all  the  gentle- 
men one  by  one,  and  put  out  his  hand 
to  them  at  a  distance  by  way  of  con- 
gratulation." If  Cromwell  had  been 
king,  more  state  could  hardly  have 
been  observed;  and  Fleming  must  have 
been  satisfied  to  see  his  efforts  for  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  etiquette 
crowned  with  such  success. 

A  description  of  an  audience  granted 
to  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  Pro- 
tector's own  subjects  supplies  a  curious 
parallel.  The  corporation  of  Guildford 
sent  its  mayor,  bailiff,  steward,  and 
four  aldermen  to  London  to  petition 
the  Protector  about  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  for  their  town.  When  they 
reached  Whitehall  they  showed  the  peti- 
tion to  one  of  the  Lord  Protector's  gen- 
tlemen, "which  gentleman  courteously 
brought  them  to  the  gallery  where  the 
chair  is  fixed,  and  desired  them  to  have 
a  little  patience,  till  his  Highness  had 
risen  from  council,  and  they  should 
then  have  admission  to  him.  They  ob- 
served his  direction,  and  after  some 
time  of  necessary  waiting  they  were 
called  into  the  next  chamber,  which  is 
between  the  two  galleries,  and  there 
received  by  another  gentleman,  of  very 
great  and  exceeding  becoming  civility, 
who  conducted  them  where  his  High- 
ness stood,  and  some  of  his  heroes,  and 
divers  other  gentlemen  of  quality  at- 
tending on  him,  in  an  handsome  and 
somewhat  awful  posture,  fairly  point- 
ing towards  that  which  of  necessity, 
for  the  honor  of  the  English  nation, 
must  be  showed  to  him  who  is  their 
Protector.  And  the  Mayor  of  Guild- 
ford and  his  company,  by  what  they 
then  observed,  and  by  what  some  of 
them  had  observed  heretofore,  do  de- 
clare and  say  that  they  are  confident 
that  his  Highness  is  pleased  with  those 
phylacteries  and  fringes  of  state  (if 
pleased  with  them  at  all)  because  he 


must."  About  ten  paces  from  the  Pro- 
tector the  mayor  and  the  deputation 
came  to  a  stand,  and  Cromwell,  "mind- 
ing of  them,  left  speaking  to  some 
other  gentlemen,  and  came  towards 
them."  The  steward  humbly  presented 
the  petition,  which  the  Protector  re- 
ceived, and  went  to  the  window  to  read 
over.  Having  read  it,  he  gave  them 
a  favorable  answer,  "standing  uncov- 
ered, which  may  be  truly  termed  gra- 
cious," and,  having  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions about  their  suit,  dismissed  them. 
They  were  then  "conducted  to  the  door 
by  the  gentlemen  that  had  conducted 
them  up,  with  so  much  courtesy  and 
respect  as  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of 
the  greatest  cities,  or  persons  who  may 
justly  account  themselves  somebodies, 
might  be  well  pleased  with." 

The  private  audiences  given  by  the 
Protector  to  ambassadors  were,  of 
course,  much  less  formal.  The  Vene- 
tian envoy,  Sagredo,  describing  an  in- 
terview with  Cromwell  in  his  "private 
cabinet,"  says  simply,  "He  met  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  my  de- 
parture he  accompanied  me  to  the 
door."  With  old  friends  and  council- 
lors Cromwell  would  sometimes  aban- 
don all  formality.  Whitelocke  and  oth- 
ers would  be  on  occasion  shut  up  three 
or  four  hours  together  with  the  Pro- 
tector to  discourse  on  state  affairs. 
"He  would  sometimes  be  very  cheerful 
with  us,"  says  Whitelocke,  "and,  lay- 
ing aside  his  greatness,  he  would  be 
exceeding  familiar  with  us,  and  by 
way  of  diversion  would  make  verses 
with  us  and  every  one  must  try  his 
fancy.  He  commonly  called  for 
tobacco,  pipes,  and  a  candle,  and  would 
now  and  then  take  tobacco  himself; 
then  he  would  fall  again  to  his  serious 
and  great  business." 

Of  the  diversions  of  the  court  apart 
from  these  solemn  state  banquets,  little 
is  heard.  Cromwell  sometimes  re- 
freshed himself  after  the  cares  of  state 
by  a  day's  hunting  or  hawking  at 
Hampton  Court.  Music  was  another 
of  his  favorite  recreations.  In  April, 
1654,  when  Cromwell  entertained  the 
Dutch  ambassadors  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Holland,  the  ambassa- 
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dors  note:  "The  music  played  all  the 
while  Ave  Avere  at  diuiier,"  and  after 
dinner  "the  Lord  Protector  had  us  into 
another  room,  where  the  Lady  Protec- 
tress and  others  came  to  us,  where  we 
had  also  music,  and  voices  and  a  psalm 
sung."  The  Protector,  says  a  contem- 
porary biographer,  was  "a  great  lover 
of  music,  and  entertained  the  most  skil- 
ful in  that  science  in  his  pay  and  fam- 
ily." John  Hingeston,  a  pupil  of  Or- 
lando Gibbons,  was  appointed  organist 
to  the  Protector  and  music-master  to 
his  daughters  at  a  salary  of  lOOL  per 
annum.  In  the  great  hall  at  Hampton 
Court  there  were  two  organs,  one  of 
which  came  originally  from  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  gift  to  Cromwell  from  its  presi- 
dent. Doctor  Goodwin.  Amongst  the 
acquaintances  of  Anthony  Wood  was 
one  James  Quin,  a  senior  student  of 
Christ  Church,  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  place  by  the  Puritan  visitors 
of  the  university.  Quin  had  a  bass 
voice  "very  strong  and  exceeding  troll- 
ing, but  he  wanted  skill  and  could 
scarce  sing  in  consort."  "Some  of  the 
great  men  of  those  times  that  loved 
music  introduced  him  into  the  company 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  who 
loved  a  good  voice  and  instrumental 
music  well.  He  heard  him  sing  with 
very  great  delight,  liquored  him  with 
sack,  and  in  conclusion  said,  'Mr.  Quin, 
you  have  done  well;  what  shall  I  do 
for  you?'  To  which  Quin  made 
answer,  with  great  compliments,  that 
his  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
store him  to  his  student's  place,  which 
he  did  accordingly,  and  so  kept  it  to  his 
dying  day." 

In  November,  1657,  took  place  the 
marriages  of  Cromwell's  two  daughters, 
Frances  and  Mary,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  festivities  that  scandalized 
some  Puritans.  Frances  married  Rob- 
ert Rich,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick; the  ceremony  itself  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  imposing.  "Mr.  Sco- 
bell,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  tied  the 
knot"  (according  to  the  Act  of  1654) 
"after  a  godly  prayer  made  by  one  of 
his  Highness's  divines."  The  next  day 
the  wedding  feast  was  kept  at  White- 


hall, "where  they  had  forty-eight  vio- 
lins and  much  mirth  with  frolics,  be- 
sides mixt  dancing  (a  thing  heretofore 
accounted  profane)  till  five  of  the  clock 
yesterday  morning.  Amongst  the 
dancers  there  was  the  Earl  of  Newport, 
who  danced  with  her  Highness.  There 
was  at  this  great  solemnity  the  Count- 
ess of  Devonshire  (grandmother  to  the 
bridegroom),  who  presented  the  bride 
with  2,000?  worth  of  plate." 

The  marriage  of  Mary  Cromwell  and 
Lord  Fauconberg  took  place  a  week 
later  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was  no 
doubt  celebrated  in  a  similar  fashion. 
Andrew  Marvell,  who  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  court  poet,  wrote  two 
songs  for  the  entertainment.  One  was 
a  dialogue  between  Endymion  and  Cyn- 
thia, the  former  representing  the  bride- 
groom and  the  latter  the  bride,  while 
Cromwell  was  introduced  as  Jove. 

"Joy  to  Endymion,"  concluded  the 
chorus. 

For  he  has  Cynthia's  favor  won. 

And  Jove  himself  approves 
With  his  serenest  influence  their  loves. 

The  other  song  was  a  pastoral,  intro- 
ducing Mary  Cromwell  as  Marina,  the 
Protector  as  Menalcas,  and  Lord  Fau- 
conberg as  Damon. 

The  French  ambassador,  in  announc- 
ing these  matches  to  his  government, 
seems  to  regard  them  as  marking  a 
new  era,  and  as  signs  of  the  impend- 
ing re-establishment  of  royalty.  "An- 
other spirit  appears  at  Whitehall, 
dances  having  been  lately  re-estab- 
lished there,  and  the  preaching  minis- 
ters of  the  old  time  withdrawing  them- 
selves because  they  are  found  too  mel- 
ancholic. The  under  officers  of  the 
army  grumble,  but  their  chiefs  being 
gained  all  will  go  quietly."  The  mur- 
murs which  the  court  of  Cromwell  and 
its  revival  of  the  forms  of  royalty 
caused  amongst  Puritans  and  Repub- 
licans find  an  echo  in  the  pages  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  in  a  certain  number  of 
pamphlets.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whilst 
condemning,  as  w^e  have  seen,  the  Pro- 
tector's court,  admits  that,  to  speak  the 
truth  of  the  Protector  himself,  "he  had 
much  natural  greatness,  and  well  be- 
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came  the  place  he  had  usurped."  But 
it  roused  her  spleen  to  see  "his  wife 
and  children  setting  up  for  principality, 
which  suited  no  better  with  any  of 
them  than  scarlet  on  the  ape."  She 
condemned  the  Protector's  daughters 
in  general,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Fleetwood,  as  "insolent  fools,"  a  crit- 
icism which  is  justified  if  the  stories 
told  of  them  by  the  Royalists  are  true. 
One  is  that  in  1656  there  was  a  wed- 
ding of  a  kinswoman  of  the  president 
of  Cromwell's  Council,  whither  all  the 
grandees  of  Cromwell's  court  were  in- 
vited, but  most  of  the  major-generals 
and  their  wives  were  not  asked.  Some 
one  asked  where  the  wives  of  the 
major-generals  were,  to  which  Mrs. 
Ciaypole  answered,  "I'll  warrant  jo\x 
they  are  washing  their  dishes  at  home, 
as  they  used  to  do."  This  was  re- 
ported, and  was  extremely  ill  taken  by 
the  ladies  in  question,  who  did  all  they 
could  with  their  husbands  to  prevent 
Cromwell's  acceptance  of  the  crown, 
and  hinder  Mrs.  Ciaypole  from  becom- 
ing a  princess.  Another  story  refers  to 
the  marriage  of  Fairfax's  daughter 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  match 
which  Cromwell  for  political  reasons 
disapproved,  threatening  to  arrest 
Buckingham  as  a  Royalist  plotter. 
Lady  Fairfax  and  the  duchess  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  women  of  Crom- 
well's family  to  intercede  with  the  Pro- 
tector on  behalf  of  Buckingham. 
"They  have  been,"  says  a  newsletter 
written  in  November,  1657,  "several 
times  at  Whitehall  of  late  to  wait  upon 
the  great  ladies  there,  but,  alas;  now 
all  this  is  not  regarded,  for  I  am  told 
that  the  females  there  do  say,  "Proud 
jades,  are  their  stomachs  now  come 
down?" 

Of  the  sons  Mrs.  Hutchinson  bestows 
comparative  praise  on  Richard,  describ- 
ing him  as  "a  peasant  in  his  nature,  yet 
gentle  and  virtuous,  but  became  not 
greatness."  The  utmost  malice  could 
say  against  him  was  that  he  was  "a 
person  well  skilled  in  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, horse-racing,  with  other  sports  and 
pastimes."  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Protectorate,  Richard  lived 
generally  in  Hampshire,  but  after  his 


father's  second  installation  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  "The 
Lord  Richard,"  as  he  was  usually 
styled,  was  regarded  popularly  as  heir 
to  the  Protectorate,  and  on  his  journey 
into  the  west  of  England  in  1658  he 
was  received  at  Bristol  with  princely 
honors.  "Throughout  the  whole  enter- 
tainment," observes  the  court  news- 
man of  his  reception  at  Bristol,  "there 
appeared  as  clear  a  face  of  duty  and 
good  affection  as  ever  was  seen  at  any 
time  upon  the  like  occasion;  yet  it  is 
no  more  than  what  is  paid  to  that  noble 
lord  in  every  place  by  such  as  have 
had  the  honor  to  observe  his  great  hu- 
manity, joined  with  so  great  hopes  and 
the  noblest  inclinations  of  a  virtuous 
mind." 

While  neither  Mrs.  Hutchinson  nor 
Republican  pamphleteers  had  much  to 
say  against  the  Protector's  eldest  son, 
his  younger  son  and  his  son-in-law 
were  less  fortunate.  Ciaypole  and 
Henry  Cromwell,  asserts  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, were  "two  debauched  ungodly 
cavaliers."  As  to  Ciaypole,  he  is  too 
obscure  to  determine  the  amount  of 
truth  this  judgment  contains.  As  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  it  is  certainly  unjust, 
though  Macaulay  is  recorded  to  have 
maintained  its  correctness  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Carlyle.  Henry's  letters 
show  conclusively  that  he  was  a  man 
of  character  and  capacity;  but  as  he 
was  employed  in  Ireland  most  of  the 
Protectorate  his  appearance  at  the  Pro- 
tector's court  was  rare.  A  leaning  to 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Moderate  In- 
dependents gained  him  the  hostility  of 
the  leaders  of  the  military  party  and 
of  the  extremer  religious  sects.  But 
his  political  adversaries  in  general 
made  no  charge  against  his  morals. 

Extravagance  and  ostentation  in 
dress,  however,  was  an  accusation 
sometimes  made  against  both  the  Pro- 
tector and  his  sons.  Cromwell  himself 
had  certainly  no  fondness  for  fine 
clothes.  When  he  first  appeared  in  the 
Long  Parliament  he  was,  as  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  relates,  "very  ordinarily  ap- 
parelled" in  "a  plain  cloth  suit  which 
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seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill 
country  tailor."  Later,  when  Sir  Pliilip 
was  a  prisoner  awaiting  the  Protector's 
decision,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Crom- 
well was  a  person  "of  great  and  ma- 
jestic deportment  and  comely  pres- 
ence," which  he  attributed  partly  to  his 
"having  had  a  better  tailor,  and  more 
converse  with  good  company."  Never- 
theless, when  Sir  John  Reresby  saw 
him  giving  audience  to  an  ambassador 
at  Whitehall,  he  wrote  that  the  Pro- 
tector "was  plain  in  his  apparel,  and 
rather  affected  a  negligence  than  a  gen- 
teel garb." 

On  state  occasions  a  certain  splendor 
in  costume  was  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  at  his  first  installation  as 
Protector,  Cromwell  was  dressed  sim- 
ply "in  a  black  suit  and  cloak."  A  few 
months  later,  when  he  was  entertained 
by  the  lord  mayor,  he  wore  "a  musk 
color  suit  and  coat  richly  embroidered 
with  gold."  The  "robe  of  purple  velvet 
lined  with  ermine"  which  "Master 
Speaker"  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Parliament,  at  his  second  installa- 
tion as  Protector,  was  merely  symboli- 
cal, "being  the  habit  anciently  used  at 
the  solemn  investiture  of  princes." 
Sucn  as  it  was,  however,  the  occasional 
splendor  of  the  Protector  aroused  the 
bitterest  criticism  amongst  some  of  his 
officers,  and  the  dress  of  his  sons  was  a 
still  greater  cause  of  offence.  In  De- 
cember, 1654,  Colonel  Matthew  Alured 
was  cashiered  by  a  court-martial  for 
seditious  and  disaffected  speeches. 
"The  king,"  Alured  had  said,  "did 
never  wear  such  rich  clothing  as  the 
Lord  Protector  did,  being  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver;  and  there  was  no 
apparel  good  enough  in  London  for  the 
Lord  Richard  and  the  Lord  Henry  to 
wear.  The  Lord  Protector  did  keep  a 
court  more  chargeable  to  the  Common- 
wealth than  ever  the  king  did,  and 
Lord  Richard  and  Lord  Henry  did  keep 
courts  higher  than  ever  the  prince.  The 
said  Lord  Protector  did  expend  the 
Commonwealth's  money  in  making 
himself  such  a  coach  as  the  king  never 
had  any."  "It  is  already  come  to  that 
pass,"  he  added,  "that  the  lace  of  one 
of  his  son's  boot-hose-tops  cost  SOL  per 
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yard,  and  that  the  hangings  of  one  of 
their  bedchambers  cost  1,500L" 

It  was  not  so  much  the  cost  of  the 
Protector's  court  as  the  fact  of  his  set- 
ting up  anything  resembling  a  court 
which  offended  Republican  pamphlet- 
eers. He  was  accused  of  apostatizing 
from  his  own  principles  in  doing  so. 
"The  great  man  himself,"  said  one  at- 
tack on  the  Protector,  "upon  discourse 
about  kingly  government,  some  saying 
to  him  that  the  Lord  would  not  prosper 
the  king  because  he  would  set  up  wick- 
edness by  a  law,  and  that  the  court 
was  a  sink  of  wickedness.  ,  .  .  He  re- 
plied, "He  abhorred  that  way  of  gov- 
ernment for  nothing  more  tnan  for  the 
vast  charge  that  went  to  maintain  it, 
and  for  the  upholding  such  a  company 
of  loose  persons  about  it.  ..."  I  pray, 
friends,  consider  where  he  is  now.  Is 
he  not,  though  not  in  the  same  name 
and  title,  yet  in  the  same  power  and 
greater,  and  upholding  many  of  the 
same  things,  as  to  the  vanity,  pride, 
idleness,  and  glory  of  this  world,  in  his 
court  attendance  and  appurtenances, 
which  cannot  but  be  very  chargeable 
to  this  nation?  Thou  that  condemnedst 
the  late  king  and  that  government  for 
these  things,  dost  thou  take  it  up  and 
live  in  it,  and  do  the  same  things  thy- 
self? Dost  thou  think  thou  shalt  es- 
cape the  judgment  of  God?" 

Another  pamphlet,  called  "The  Pic- 
ture of  a  New  Courtier,"  makes  similar 
charges  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  old  acquaintances.  Plain- 
heart  and  Timeserver.  "I  am  at  pres- 
ent," says  Timeserver,  "a  courtier,  and 
dwell  at  Whitehall."  "Indeed,"  replies 
Plainheart,  "that  is  a  place  I  have  not 
been  at  a  great  while,  for  I  was  ban- 
ished" from  thence  at  the  first  erecting 
of  the  new  court;  none  of  my  name 
could  abide  there  any  longer  without 
making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good 
conscience  in  conniving  at  the  great 
man's  wickedness."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  denounce  the  Protector  as  a  tyrant, 
worse  than  the  king.  "Doubtless,"  an- 
swers the  courtier,  "there  is  some  truth 
in  what  you  have  said,  but  his  High- 
ness has  fixed  a  pair  of  silver  specta- 
cles upon  my  nose,  through  which  I 
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discern  his  actions  to  be  of  a  better 
complexion  than  you  have  presented 
them." 

Even  defenders   of   Cromwell,  who 
knew  that  his  court  was  free  from  the 
moral  objections  urged  against  it,  were 
inclined,  at  first  sight,  to   admit  the 
validity  of  the  economic  arguments 
against  it.   "His  way  of  living,"  writes 
one,    "I    confess    I    have  sometimes 
grudged  at  as  too  kingly,  and  not  pro- 
portionable either  to  his  late  condition, 
or  to  the  present  condition  of  his  breth- 
ren, or  to  his  own  affairs,  being  in  such 
want  of  money.   But,  upon  further  ex- 
amination of  this  censure,  I  do  find, 
that  such  as  you  and  I  are,  living  at  a 
distance    from    such    greatness,  our 
minds  and  breeding  being  as  mean  as 
our  conditions,  and  our  spirits  narrow 
and  rigid,  being  outcasts  also  from  this 
present  glory,  are  troubled  with  a  little 
envy,  and  so  not  fit  at  all  to  judge  of  it. 
I  find  others  that  know  what  greatness 
is,  of  nobler  and  freer  minds,  and  live 
nearer  to  it,  say,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  what  hath  been  ordinary  amongst 
noble  persons,  not  the  tenth  of  what 
expense  hath  formerly  been,  and  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  honor  of 
the  English  nation."   The  last  sentence 
is  the  keynote  of  all  these  apologies  for 
the  Protector.   Even  convinced  Repub- 
licans felt  that  the  dignity  of  the  En- 
glish   state    required    that   its  head 
should  be   surrounded   by  a  certain 
amount  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  In 
Harrington's  ideal  republic  of  Oceana 
the  Lord  Archon  Olphaus  Megaletor, 
who  typifies  Cromwell,  is  praised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  in  the  world, 
for  while  "in  the  field  he  was  followed 
by  a  force  w^hich  was  formidable  to 
all,"  at  the  same  time  "in  the  pomp  of 
his  court  he  was  not  inferior  to  any." 

C.  H.  Firth. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
SOME  NOTES  ON  CHESS.; 

Elia  must  have  been  in  a  rarely  un- 
sympathetic  mood  when   he  penned 


Sarah  Battle's  scornful  disparagement 
of  chess.   "Two  people  playing  at  chess 
in  a  corner  of  a  room,  whilst  whist  was 
stirring  in  the  centre,  would  inspire 
her,"  he  tells  us,  "wath  insufferable 
horror    and    ennui.     Those  well-cut 
similitudes  of  Castles  and  Knights,  the 
imageivj  of  the  board,  she  would  argue 
(and  I  think  in  this  case  justly)  were 
entirely  misplaced  and  senseless.  .  .  . 
A  pencil  and  dry  slate  (she  used  to  say) 
were  the  proper  arena  for  such  com- 
batants."   To  a  chess-plaj'er  such  a 
criticism    is   inept   and    untrue.  The 
facts  are  against  it;  chess  is  the  one 
universal  game,  and  in  its  universality 
lies  the  answer  to  Mrs.  Battle's  allega- 
tions.  It  is  the  game  which,  more  than 
any  other,  delights  by  its  own  virtue^ 
irrespective  of  gain  or  loss.  There  are 
hundreds  of  players  who,  like  Mr.  Bird,, 
would  rather  lose  a  good  game  than  wia 
a  bad  one;  and  a  brilliant  "mate"  ex* 
torts  pure  admiration  from  the  most 
obstinate  opponent.  Yet  victory  brings 
delight   all   the   intenser  because  it 
is  the  reward  of  effort,  and  in  no  w^ay 
dependent  on  luck.   It  is  a  pastime 
more  closely  allied  to  the  fancy  and 
imagination    than    Elia    knew.  Its 
"imageiy,"  decried  by  him  as  "sense- 
less," appeals  strongly  to  the  minds  of 
children.   A   little   four-year-old  lass, 
well  known  to  us,  was  filled  w^ith  de- 
light when  she  first  saw  her  father'^ 
new  Staunton  pieces,  and  she  incon- 
tinently discarded  the  old  sixpenny  set, 
hitherto  her  fast  friends;  'twas  off  with, 
the  old  love,  on  with  the  new.  She 
watches  the  course  of  a  game  with  un- 
feigned (if  somewhat  bewildered)  in- 
terest, and  nothing  delights  her  more 
than  to  nurse  the  wounded  and  cap- 
tured warriors  into  health  and  fitness 
for  a  new  game.  To  her,  the  pieces  are 
alive  and  real;  and  in  truth  to  the  born 
chess-player  they  do  seem  to  have  pow- 
ers, almost  intelligence,  of  their  own, 
representing  to  him  actual  and  opera- 
tive forces,  which  combine  for  a  clear 
end,  and  in  directing  which  his  imagina- 
tion  is   stretched   to   the  uttermost. 
Shakespeare  has  made  chess  the  lover's 
game  for  all  generations  to  come.  Poor 
Elf  ride  Swancourt  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue 
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Eyes"  combats  her  successive  suitors 
at  the  board.  It  is  Owen  Meredith  who 
sings:— 

My  little  love,  do  you  remember, 

Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise, 
Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 
•Curtain' d  warm  from  the  snowy  weather, 
When  you  and  I  played  chess  together, 
Checkmated  by  each  other's  eyes? 

And,  if  further  evidence  against  Mrs. 
Battle's  opinion  were  needed,  what  game 
of  the  merely  slate-and-pencil  order 
•could  generate  enthusiasm  to  account 
for  a  story  like  this,  told  of  a  decent 
Scotsman,  elder  in  his  kirk,  when  re- 
turning by  boat  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh? Finding  in  the  cabin  a  chess- 
board and  a  congenial  soul,  he  spent  all 
Saturday  evening  up  to  midnight  in  ani- 
mated play.  On  Sunday  he  passed  the 
time  alternately  pacing  the  deck  and 
wistfully  eying  the  chess-board,  and 
vehemently  declared  that  he'd  be 
hanged  if  he  travelled  on  the  Sabbath 
again! 

A  chess-player  wishing  to  honor  the 
inventor  of  his  pastime  would  be  as 
much  puzzled  as  Sancho  Panza  was 
about  the  inventor  of  sleep.  The  origin 
of  chess  is  a  mystery;  we  have  the 
game,  and  that  is  all  we  know.  En- 
thusiasts have  tried  to  trace  it  back  to 
its  beginnings,  but  their  discoveries  are 
less  numerous  than  their  guesses. 
Legends  of  a  circumstantial  kind  have 
sprung  up  and  for  a  time  found  cre- 
dence, such  as  that  the  game  was  in- 
vented by  a  general,  during  a  time  of 
famine,  to  keep  his  soldiers  from 
mutiny,  or  by  a  Greek  philosopher  with 
the  intent  to  prove  that  even  a  despot's 
power  is  weak  without  the  support  of 
his  people.  All  such  legends  may  be 
dismissed  as  idle  tales.  The  only  estab- 
lished fact  is  that  chess  came  westward 
out  of  the  East,  where  it  must  have 
grown  up  in  a  remote  antiquity.  An- 
tiquity suggests  Homer,  and  in  Homer 
some  people  have  found  the  first  lit- 
erary reference  to  the  game.  Pope,  for 
instance,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  depicts  the  suitors  of  Penel- 
ope beguiling  with  chess  the  tedium  of 
their  long  sojourn  in  Ithaca. 


On  hides  of  beeves,  before  the  palace  gate, 
(Sad  spoils  of  luxury)  the  suitors  sate. 
With  rival  arts  and  ardor  in  their  mien. 
At  Chess  they  vie  to  captivate  the  queen. 

But  scholars  tell  us  that  the  word 
translated  chess  really  represents  a 
game  somewhat  resembling  draughts, 
and  in  Messrs.  Butcher's  and  Lang's 
prose  the  passage  runs,  "they  were 
taking  their  pleasure  at  draughts 
in  front  of  the  doors."  In  the 
same  way  the  Romans  have  been 
deprived  of  chess  by  modern  scholar- 
ship. The  game  w^hich  Nero,  in  his 
sober  moments,  played  on  an  abacus  of 
sixty-four  squares  with  pieces  of  ivory 
shaped  like  four-horse  chariots,  the 
game  with  latrunculi  (which  is,  being 
interpreted,  little  robbers)  to  which 
Seneca  in  a  letter  compares  the  life  of 
man,  was  not  chess.  Those  ivory  chari- 
ots and  those  little  robbers  were  simply 
elegant  draughtsmen;  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  pieces  were  of  differ- 
ent values,  and  difference  of  value  is  of 
the  essence  of  chess. 

To-day  it  is  the  accepted  belief  that 
India  was  the  original  home  of  chess, 
and  that  it  was  transplanted  thence  to 
Persia  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era. 
Firdusi  the  Persian  poet  tells,  in  his 
great  epic,  "Shah  Nameh"  (the  Book  of 
Kings),  a  curious  story  about  the  intro- 
duction of  the  game.  Tliere  came  one 
day  to  the  great  King  Naushirawan  an 
envoy  from  his  tributary  the  king  of 
Hind,  bearing  among  rich  presents  a 
handsome  chess-board  and  the  strang- 
est letter  ever  sent  to  overlord,  propos- 
ing a  riddle  to  his  almighty  Majesty, 
and  insisting  on  a  solution  to  it. 
Naushirawan  w^as  to  set  his  wise  men 
to  discover,  from  the  board  and  the 
pieces,  the  principles  of  the  game.  If 
they  succeeded,  then  the  king  of  Hind 
would  dutifully  pay  his  tribute  as  here- 
tofore. If  they  failed,  then  clearly  wis- 
dom did  not  dwell  with  tliem,  and  he 
could  no  longer  demean  himself  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  lord  of  such  igno- 
ramuses; rather  would  he  claim  trib- 
ute himself.  Naushirawan  was  sorely 
perplexed.  He  handled  the  pieces  and 
examined  the  board;  he  tried  to  bribe 
the  envoy  to  reveal  the  secret;  at  length 
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he  begged  seven  days'  grace.  Then  he 
summoned  his  wise  men  from  far  and 
near,  and  put  to  them  the  puzzle.  They 
were  as  nonplussed  as  the  Egyptian 
wise  men  were  to  interpret  Pharaoh's 
dreams.  They  pulled  long  faces  and 
consulted  the  stars:  they  wrangled  and 
argued;  but  all  was  in  vain.  At  length 
a  Joseph  appeared  in  the  person  of  the 
king's  chief  counsellor,  who  had  hith- 
erto held  aloof  in  regard  for  his  dignity, 
but  who  now  promised  that,  given  se- 
crecy and  seclusion,  he  would  read  this 
riddle.  In  a  day  and  a  night  he  re- 
turned from  his  study,  and  expounded 
to  the  court  the  mysteries  of  the  game 
of  chess,  to  the  king's  great  joy,  the 
envoy's  chagrin,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  revenue. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
stages  of  the  progress  of  chess  towards 
the  West.  The  matter  of  chief  interest 
for  us  is  that  the  game  was  introduced 
into  England,  either  from  France  or  by 
the  Danes,  apparently  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  became  speedily  acclimatized. 
The  intercourse  between  England  and 
the  East  during  the  Crusades  strength- 
ened its  hold  on  this  country,  and  it  be- 
came in  fact  a  favorite  court-pastime. 
Henry  the  Second  fought  his  sturdy 
chancellor  Becket  amicably  at  chess  be- 
fore he  had  to  fight  him  in  dead  earnest 
as  archbishop— a  fact  which  Tennyson 
has  deftly  utilized  in  the  opening  scene 
of  his  play.  Richard  Lion-heart,  in  the 
few  breathing-spaces  between  his  wars, 
won  many  a  bloodless  victory  on  the 
mimic  battle-field.  By  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  the  game  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  cultivated  society. 

Evidence  of  this  fact,  if  otherwise 
wanting,  would  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  first  great  poet  of  modern  En- 
gland, Geoffrey  Chaucer.  In  1369  John 
of  Gaunt  lost  his  wife  the  Duchess 
Blanche,  and  Chaucer,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  ducal  household,  wrote, 
probably  by  request,  an  elegy  to  the 
dead  lady.  Following  a  literary  fash- 
ion of  the  time,  he  describes  himself  as 
falling  asleep  over  a  book  and  dreaming 
a  dream.  It  is  a  May  morning,  and  the 
jolly  hunter's  horn  calls  him  from  his 
bed  into  the  fresh  greenwood.  As  he 


stands  watching  the  chase,  a  dog  comes 
fawning  to  him,  and  leads  him  to  a  flow- 
ery spot  amid  great  trees,  where  he 
finds,  leaning  against  a  broad  oak,  a 
knight  clothed  all  in  black,  his  head 
downcast,  his  lips  murmuring  a 
rhythmic  complaint  against  death.  Be- 
coming aware  of  the  stranger's  pres- 
ence the  knight  addresses  him,  and  is 
led  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,— 
that  Death  has  robbed  him  of  the  sweet- 
est wife  man  ever  had.  And  then 
comes  surely  the  most  elaborate  met- 
aphor from  chess  that  literature  can 
show.   Says  the  knight:— 

False  Fortune  hath  played  a  game 
At  the  chess  with  me,  alas  the  while! 

The  false  thief!   What  hath  she  done, 
Trowest  thou?   By  our  Lord,  I  will  thee 
say.— 

At  the  chess  with  me  she  gan  to  play: 
With  her  false  draughts^  diverse 
She  stole  on  me,  and  took  my  fers; 
And  when  I  saw  my  fers  away, 
Alas!  I  could  no  longer  play; 
But  said.  Farewell,  sweet!  ywis,^ 
And  farewell,  all  that  ever  there  is. 
Therewith  Fortune  said,  ''Check  here!" 
And  "mate"  in  the  mid  point  of  the 

checkere,^ 
With  a  pawn  errant,  alas! 
Full  craftier  to  play  she  was 
Than  Attalus  that  made  the  game 
First  of  the  chess,  so  was  his  name. 

This  passage  is  interesting,  not  only 
because  it  records  one  of  the  mediaeval 
legends  as  to  the  inventor  of  the  game, 
but  from  its  mention  of  the  fers.  The 
word,  derived  from  the  Persian  pherz, 
means  literally  a  counsellor,  and  the 
piece  so  named  was  the  same  as  that 
now  called  the  queen.  It  is  proved  by 
Forbes,  in  his  "History  of  Chess,"  that 
the  large  powers  now  held  by  the  queen 
were  not  bestowed  on  her  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century;  but 
Chaucer's  lines  show  that  in  his  time 
the  fers,  or  queen,  was  at  any  rate  the- 
piece  of  highest  value,  and  that  the  loss- 
of  it  involved  the  loss  of  all. 

1  Pieces,  or  possibly,  moves. 

2  Certainly. 

3  Chess-board. 


Some  Notes 

Caxtou's  "Game  and  Play  of  tlie 
Chess,"  though  it  no  longer  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  book 
printed  in  England,  is  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  retain  its  place  among  the 
curiosities  of  our  literature.  Like  most 
of  Caxton's  books,  it  was  a  translation. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiT  a  Dominican  friar,  named  Jacobus 
of  Casala,  compiled  a  "Liber  Moralis  de 
Ludo  Scaccorum,"  which,  like  some 
other  moral  books,  was  exceedingly 
popular.  It  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  the  French  version  fall- 
ing in  Caxton's  way  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  an  English  dress  for  his  staid 
countrymen.  Any  person  who  should 
seek  in  its  pages  instruction  in  the 
whole  art  of  chess  would  be  wofully 
disappointed.  It  is  in  truth  a  most  seri- 
ous moral  treatise;  but  "reading  good 
books  of  morality,"  as  Bacon  says,  "is  a 
little  flat  and  dead,"  and  the  sober  back- 
ground of  this  treatise  is  for  that  rea- 
son colored  with  allusions  to  classical 
and  mediaeval  legends,  and  here  and 
there  with  a  good  story.  True,  the 
origin  of  chess  is  briefly  discussed,  the 
pieces  and  the  moves  are  briefly  de- 
scribed; but  the  names  and  functions 
of  the  pieces  simply  suggest  disquisi- 
tions on  the  whole  duty  of  monarchs 
and  their  various  subjects.  For  in- 
stance, after  a  description  some  four 
lines  long  of  the  chess-queen,  the  writer 
turns  off  to  enumerate  the  virtues 
requisite  in  a  queen  of  men.  She  must 
be  well  born  and  bred,  comely  and 
chaste,  and  above  all  able  to  keep  a 
secret,— which,  adds  this  knowing 
Dominican  friar,  a  woman  cannot  do. 
Then  follows  a  story. 

There  was  a  child  of  Rome  that  was 
named  Papirus,  that  on  a  time  went  with 
his  father,  which  was  a  senator,  into  the 
chamber  wherein  they  held  their  council. 
And  that  time  they  spake  of  certain  mat- 
ters as  to  which  it  was  commanded  and 
agreed  they  should  be  kept  secret  upon 
pain  of  their  heads,  and  so  departed.  And 
when  he  was  come  home  from  the  senate- 
house  and  from  the  council  with  his 
father,  his  mother  demanded  of  him  what 
was  the  counsel,  and  whereof  they  spake 
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and  had  tarried  so  long  there.  And  the 
child  answered  to  her  and  said  he  durst 
not  tell  nor  say  it,  for  so  much  as  it  was 
forbidden  upon  pain  of  death.  Then  wus 
the  mother  more  desirous  to  know  than 
she  was  before,  and  began  to  flatter  one 
time,  and  afterward  to  menace  him,  that 
he  should  say  and  tell  to  her  what  it  was. 
And  when  the  child  saw  that  he  might 
have  no  rest  of  his  mother  in  no  wise,  he 
made  her  first  promise  that  she  should 
keep  it  secret,  and  to  tell  it  to  none  of  the 
world.  And  that  done  he  feigned  a  Icsyng, 
or  lie,  and  said  to  her  that  the  senators  had 
in  council  a  great  question  and  difference, 
which  was  this:  whether  it  were  better 
and  more  for  the  common  weal  of  Rome 
that  a  man  should  have  two  wives  or  a 
wife  to  have  two  husbands.  And  when 
she  had  understood  this,  he  forbade  her 
that  she  should  tell  it  to  none  other  body. 
And  after  this  she  went  to  her  gossip  and 
told  to  her  this  counsel  secretly,  and  she 
told  to  another,  and  thus  every  wife  told  it 
to  other  in  secret.  And  thus  it  happened 
anon  after  that  all  the  wives  of  Rome 
came  to  the  senate-house  where  the  sena- 
tors were  assembled,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice  that  they  had  rather,  and  also 
it  were  better  for  the  common  weal,  that  a 
wife  should  have  two  husbands,  than  a 
man  two  wives.  The  senators,  hearing 
this,  were  greatly  abashed,  and  wist  not 
what  to  say  nor  how  to  answer,  till  at  last 
the  child  Papirus  rehearsed  to  them  all  the 
case  and  fact  how  it  was  happened.  And 
when  the  senators  heard  and  understood 
the  matter,  they  were  greatly  abashed, 
and  commended  greatly  the  ingenuity  and 
wit  of  the  child  that  so  wisely  contrived 
the  lie  rather  than  he  would  disclose  their 
counsel;  and  forthwith  made  him  a  sena- 
tor and  established  and  ordained  from 
then  forth  on,  that  no  child  in  any  wise 
should  enter  into  the  council  among  them 
with  their  fathers  except  Papirus,  whom 
they  would  that  he  should  alway  be 
among  them. 

That  is  the  story,  excellently  told. 
Whether  it  has  the  remotest  connection 
with  chess  the  candid  reader  may  de- 
cide. 

Was  Shakespeare  a  chess-player? 
He  only  once  refers  directly  to  the 
game.  In  the  fifth  act  of  "The  Tem- 
pest," Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  dis- 
covered playing  at  chess. 
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Mir.    Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 
Fer.  No.  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 
Mir.   Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you 
should  wrangle. 

And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

There  is  no  evidence  here  that  Shake- 
speare even  knew^  one  piece  from  an- 
other. It  has  indeed  been  suggested 
that  the  game  was  only  introduced  be- 
cause Ferdinand  was  Prince  of  Naples, 
and  in  Shakespeare's  time  Naples  w^as 
the  headquarters  of  chess-play;  on  the 
other  hand  it  ma^y  be  noted  that  the 
pieces  used  by  Ferdinand  on  this  occa- 
sion must  have  been  Prospero's,  and 
Prospero  was  Duke  of  Milan.  It  is  a 
pity  to  imagine  that  Shakespeare  had* 
any  other  purpose  than  to  show  the 
lovers  in  a  pretty  and  engaging  atti- 
tude, to  show  how  his  darling  Miranda 
bears  herself  in  this  sweet  antagonism. 
But  the  facts  that  he  nowhere  else  re- 
fers directly  to  chess,  and  that,  unlike 
many  writers  from  Bacon  downwards, 
he  never  even  uses  its  terms  by  way  of 
illustration  or  metaphor,  seem  to  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  pastime  had 
for  him  no  great  attraction. 

A  somewhat  curious  history  attaches 
to  another  play,  Middleton's  "Game  at 
Chess."  King  James's  project  of 
marrying  his  son  Charles  to  the  In- 
fanta of  Spain  was  utterly  abhorrent  to 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
which  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  Ar- 
mada. When  in  1623  Charles  returned 
in  disgust  with  Buckingham  from  their 
whimsical  excursion  to  Madrid,  and  the 
negotiations  were  abruptly  broken  off, 
the  whole  country  blazed  with  bonfires 
of  jubilation.  This  moment  was  seized 
by  Middleton  for  expressing  in  a  com- 
edy the  true-born  Englishman's  detes- 
tation of  Spain  and  all  her  ways.  His 
*'G<ime  at  Chess"  was  produced  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  1624,  and  for  nine 
days,  an  extraordinary  run  then,  drew 
overflowing  houses.  Unwonted  play- 
goers flocked  to  Southwark  hours  be- 
fore the  time  of  performance  in  order  to 
secure  seats.  All  London  was  chuck- 
ling with  delight,  and  the  players  had 
profited  to  the  extent  of  £1,500  (worth 


at  least  £6,000  of  our  money),  when  a 
thunder-bolt  fell  in  the  shape  of  gov- 
ernment intervention.  It  was  com- 
plained in  high  quarters  that  a  "scan- 
dalous comedy"  was  running,  in  which 
the  author  had  "taken  the  boldness  and 
presumption  in  a  rude  and  dishonor- 
able fashion  to  represent  on  the  stage" 
the  persons  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
Spain,  Gondomar  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, and  other  persons  of  note. 
The  players  were  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council  and  subjected  to  a 
"round  and  sharp  reproof."  The  per- 
formances w^ere  stopped,  and  the  actors 
had  to  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
havior. Middleton  himself  had  dis- 
creetly disappeared,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  apprehension;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  executed,  and 
his  punishment,  if  he  was  ever  pun- 
ished, W'as  light. 

The  action  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
apparently  prompted  by  Gondomar, 
and  he  Avould  have  been  more  than 
human  if  he  had  not  taken  offence. 
Among  the  characters  of  the  play,  who 
are  all  named  after  the  pieces  of  the 
game,  Gondomar  is  the  Black  Knight 
and  the  villain.  There  is  practically  no 
plot;  the  interest  of  the  play  turns  on 
the  evil  machinations  of  the  black 
pieces,  representing  the  king  of  Spain 
and  his  party,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
white  pieces,  representing  King  James 
and  his  party,  to  circumvent  them.  To 
the  modern  reader  the  play  is  dull  and 
obscure;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  in  those  exciting  times,  the  allu- 
sions, pointed  and  sometimes  coarse,  in 
which  the  dialogue  abounds,  provoked 
thunders  of  applause.  Against  the  un- 
popular Gondomar  in  particular  Mid- 
dleton directed  the  keenest  shafts  of  his 
wit,  mimicking  him  to  the  life,  and 
mercilessly  satirizing  his  very  defects 
of  person  and  gait.  We  can  imagine 
the  huge  delight  of  the  patriotic  specta- 
tors when,  at  the  crisis  of  the  play  the 
black  pieces  Were  all  captured  by  their 
white  rivals,  and  bundled,  "squelched 
and  squeezed"  into  a  canvas  bag. 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  royal  and  ancient  game?  Some 
persons  have  denied  its  title  to  be  called 
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a  game.  "A  game!"  they  cry;  '"a  toil 
rather;  a  mathematical  puzzle;  a 
breeder  of  headache  and  bad  temper!" 
Such  a  view  has,  it  must  be  confessed, 
been  endorsed  by  people  of  importance 
in  their  day.  Montaigne,  the  old  cynic, 
calls  it  an  "idle  and  childish  ganio,"  and 
"a  ridiculous  diversion."  "I  liate  and 
avoid  it,"  he  says,  "because  it  is  not 
play  enough,  that  it  is  too  grave  and 
serious  a  diversion,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  lay  out  as  much  thought  and  study 
upon  that  as  would  serve  to  much  bet- 
ter uses.  .  .  .  What  passion  are  we  ex- 
empt from  in  this  insignificant  game? 
Anger,  spite,  malice,  impatience,  and  a 
vehement  desire  of  getting  the  better  in 
a  concern  wherein  it  were  more  excus- 
able to  be  ambitious  of  being  overcome: 
for  to  be  eminent,  and  to  excel  above 
the  common  rate,  in  frivolous  things,  is 
nothing  graceful  in  a  man  of  quality 
and  honor."  Burton,  the  Anatomist  of 
Melancholy,  is  not  so  downright  in  con- 
demnation. "Chess-play,"  he  admits, 
"is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the 
mind,  for  some  kind  of  men,  and  fit  for 
such  ...  as  are  idle  and  have  extrava- 
gant impertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled 
with  cares;  nothing  better  to  distract 
their  minds  and  alter  their  meditations. 
But,"  he  continues,  "if  it  proceed  from 
overmuch  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a  game  to 
be  troublesome  for  some  men's  brains, 
too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as 
study:  besides,  it  is  a  testy,  choleric 
game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  that 
loseth  the  mate.  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  his  younger  years,  playing  at 
chess  with  the  Prince  of  France,  and 
losing  the  mate,  knocked  the  chess- 
board about  his  pate,  which  was  the 
cause  afterwards  of  much  enmity  be- 
tween them." 

These  are  hard  sayings,  but  perhaps 
not  unanswerable.  Montaigne  was  evi- 
dently a  bad  player;  but  then,  what  else 
was  to  be  expected  of  one  who  had  all 
the  hatred  of  trouble  natural  to  a  "man 
of  quality,"  and  who  confesses  that  he 
could  neither  dance  nor  wrestle,  swim 
nor  fence,  saddle  a  horse  nor  call  to  a 
dog,  nor  even  write  a  legible  hand? 
Until  chess-playing  (like  reading  and 
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writing)  come  by  nature,  a  dilettante  of 
Montaigne's  stamp  is  little  likely  to  give 
the  game  his  whole-hearted  approval. 
As  for  Burton,  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine 
that  gentle  soul  losing  his  temper  as 
well  as  the  mate,  and  his  criticism  of 
chess  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  sen- 
sible protest  against  spoiling  a  practice 
by  elaborating  it  into  a  toil.  But  we 
must  not  take  either  Bui-ton  or  Mon- 
taigne too  seriously.  Both  had  their 
humors  and  their  fantasies.  "I  rave 
and  fantastiquize,"  says  Montaigne; 
and  if  his  whim  saw  as  an  "idle  and 
childish  game"  what  struck  the  other 
as  "all  out  as  bad  as  study,"  we  need 
not  task  ourselves  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradiction. 

The  truth  is  that  chess  has  been  much 
misunderstood  by  uninstructed  persons. 
To  say  that  it  is  not  easy  is  merely  to 
say  that  the  game  is  not  absolutely  in- 
ane. To  become  a  first-rate  player  does 
undoubtedly  demand  thought,  and  con- 
structive imagination  of  a  high  order. 
But  to  become  a  player  sufliciently  good 
to  get  deep  enjoyment  from  the  game, 
demands  only  some  natural  aptitude 
fostered  by  patience  and  practice.  The 
moves  may  be  learned  in  a  few  min- 
utes; the  first  game  played,  the  first 
glimpse  caught  of  the  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  combination  and  stratagem, 
should  create  a  feeling  like  that  of 
Drake  when,  at  his  first  sight  of  the 
Pacific,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  spared  to  sail  once 
upon  that  boundless  sea. 

As  to  its  effects  on  the  temper,  we 
have  unluckily  other  evidence  besides 
that  of  Montaigne  and  Burton.  A  son 
of  King  Pepin  is  said  to  have  slain  a 
prince  of  Bavaria  who  won  of  him  too 
many  games.  An  Arabian  story  tells 
of  a  certain  caliph  who  used  to  play 
chess  with  one  of  his  courtiers,  a  much 
stronger  player  than  himself,  but  so 
obsequious  as  purposely  to  make  bad 
moves  in  order  that  his  sovereign  might 
win.  The  caliph  one  day  observing 
this,  fell  into  a  violent  passion.  Snatch- 
ing up  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  pieces, 
he  hurled  it  at  the  courtier's  head  with 
the  words:  "Devil  take  thee  for  a  base 
sycophant!   Dost  thou  look  on  me  as  a 
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fool,  that  thou  playest  in  this  mad  fash- 
ion?" But  the  moral  of  this  story  is 
simply  that  the  ill  temper  is  of  the  per- 
son, not  of  the  game.  Like  many  other 
games,  chess  does  appeal  to  the  fighting 
instincts  that  are  fundamental  in 
human  nature.  Chess-players,  no  less 
than  mail-clad  warriors,  "drink  delight 
of  battle  with  their  peers."  What 
Lamb  says  of  whist  may  be  transferred 
with  few  verbal  changes  to  chess:  "Man 
is  a  fighting  animal;  he  must  always  be 
trying  to  get  the  better  in  something  or 
other;  and  this  passion  can  scarcely  be 
more  safely  expended  than  upon  a  game 
at  chess.  It  is  a  sort  of  dream-fighting; 
much  ado;  great  battling  and  little 
bloodshed;  quite  as  diverting,  and  a 
great  deal  more  innoxious,  than  many 
of  those  more  serious  games  of  life 
which  men  play  without  esteeming 
them  to  be  such." 

A  game  of  chess  is  a  test  of  character. 
Though  loss  of  temper  is  in  truth  rare 
—the  game  is  too  good  to  quarrel  about 
—every  chess-player  has  at  some  time 
met  the  opponent  who  regards  a  defeat 
as  a  deadly  affront;  the  opponent  who 
means  to  win,  honestly  if  he  can,  but 
anyhow  to  win;  the  opponent  who  (like 
Elfride  Swancourt)  insists  on  club-rules 
for  his  adversary,  but  is  glad  silently 
to  accept  a  concession  himself.  Such 
men  are  of  the  sort  that  have  more  ac- 
quaintances than  friends,  and  for  them 
a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  rules  is 
the  only  guarantee  of  a  peaceable  part- 
ing. Mr.  B.  happened  once  to  be  visit- 
ing a  town  which  boasted  a  noted  chess- 
club,  and  one  evening  was  taken  into 
the  club-rooms  as  a  spectator.  A  mem- 
ber of.  the  club,  an  old  fellow  of  grim 
visage  and  gruff  demeanor,  had  been 
winning  against  all  comers,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  game,  when  no  other  opponent 
offered,  he  asked  Mr.  B.  if  he  would 
care  to  play,  having  noticed  that  he  had 
been  intently  watching.  "With  pleas- 
ure," said  Mr.  B.  They  sat  down.  Be- 
fore many  minutes  had  passed,  Mr.  B., 
playing  carelessly,  touched  a  piece 
which  he  could  not  safely  move,  and  in- 
stantly apologized.  "You  won't  insist 
on  my  moving?"  he  asked.  With  a 
stern  look  from  under  his  eyebrows  his 


opponent  growled,  "You  know  the 
rules?"  "Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  B.; 
then  sweeping  the  pieces  to  the  centre 
of  the  board,  he  added:  "I  give  you  that 
game;  will  you  play  again?"  They 
played,  and  Mr.  B.  won  easily;  again 
and  again  he  Avon,  and  yet  a  third  time. 
The  old  man  at  length  departed  crest- 
fallen; and  the  bystanders,  crowding 
round  to  congratulate  the  stranger  on 
having  low^ered  the  colors  of  their  too 
invincible  player,  and  apologizing  for 
his  churlishness,  learned  that  unawares 
they  had  entertained  the  champion  of 
their  country. 

But  chess  has  also  its  amenities,  and 
gives  opportunity  for  the  free  play  of 
the    more    generous    nature.  Eveiy 
chess-player  has  met  a  counterpart  of 
Szen,  the  Hungarian  master,  who  with 
unaffected  kindliness  would  say  to  his 
defeated  opponent:  "Oh  no!  it  is  not  I 
who  have  won;  you  have  merely  lost." 
Not  wholly  unknown  is  chivalry  like 
that  of  Bledow,  when,  saying,  "I  sup- 
pose it  can  only  be  a  drawn  game,"  he 
made  a  losing  move  lest  he  should  kill 
the    enthusiasm    of    a   novice.  Very 
numerous  indeed  are  the  cheerful  play- 
ers who  lieep  their  equanimity  under 
all  reverses,  and,  like  Vergani  at  the 
Hastings    Tournament,    after  every 
knock-down   come   up    smiling.  Not 
every  defeated  player,  however,  has 
the  will  or  the  power  to  take  so  pleas- 
ant a  revenge  as   a  certain   Duke  of 
Nivernois,  sometime  French  ambassa- 
dor to  Britain.  Walking  one  day  in 
Norfolk  towards  the  baronial  hall  at 
which  he  was  staying,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  shower,  and  applied 
for  shelter  at  the  only  house  within 
sight.   The  occupant,  a  poor  country 
parson,  heartily  welcomed  his  unknown 
visitor  to  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  lent  him 
slippers  and  a  pair  of  stout  worsted 
stockings  while  his  own  foot-gear  was 
drying.   After  a  minute  or  two  the 
duke  spied,  hanging  in  a  corner,  an 
ancient  chess-board,  and  inquired  of  the 
clergyman  whether  he  played.  "Toler- 
ably well,"  was  the  reply,  "but  op- 
ponents are  rare  in  these  parts."   "I  am 
your  man,"  said  the  duke.    "With  all 
my  heart,"  said  the  parson;  "and  if  you 
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will  stay  and  take  pot-luck,  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  beat  you."  After  some  hours  of 
play  the  clergyman  rose  victor  in  every 
game.  The  duke  showed  no  vexation, 
but  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having 
met  with  so  good  an  opponent  in  his 
favorite  pastime.  He  remained  for 
some  time  in  amicable  conversation, 
and  with  careless  art  elicited  the  infor- 
mation that  his  host,  like  Amos  Barton, 
had  six  children,  that  his  stipend  was 
but  £80  a  year,  and  that  he  eked  it  out 
by  taking  a  few  pupils.  The  duke  left 
without  disclosing  his  name.  Some 
months  afterwards,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  the  house  by  a  lackey,  and 
the  clergyman  opening  it  read:  The 
Duke  of  Nivemois  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Rev.  Mr.   ,  and  in 

remembrance  of  the  good  drubbing  he 
received  at  chess,  begs  that  he  will 

accept  the  living  of  ,  of  the  value 

of  £400  per  annum,  and  that  he  will  wait 
on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  Friday 
next  to  thank  him  for  the  same. 

So  pleasantly  let  us  leave  chess,  echo- 
ing Mrs.  Battle's  maxim:  "A  clear  fire, 
a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigor  of  the 
game."  Geoege  H.  Ely. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
PEASANTS  OF  ROMAGNA. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  Bologna  and 
crosses  Romagna,  by  the  Castelbolog- 
nese  line  to  Ravenna,  or  by  the  line  to 
Rimini,  which,  approaching  the  Adri- 
atic, ends  by  coasting  along  it,  trav- 
erses a  rich  plain  mapped  out  into 
fields  divided  into  lines  of  geometrical 
precision  by  little  channels  for  irriga- 
tion, or  rows  of  stunted  trees  festooned 
with  vines. 

This  great  plain  which  stretches  over 
the  whole  of  north-east  Italy  is  green 
and  fertile  enough  in  the  spring,  gor- 
geous in  autumn,  but  scorching  and 
shadeless  from  May  to  October,  and 
bitterly  cold  in  winter.  Groups  of  men 
and  women  toil  there  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  evening,  patient,  weary  fig- 
ures, with  brown  weather-beaten  faces 
and  dark  pathetic  eyes,  and  it  some- 
times occurs  to  the  passer-by  to  won- 


der what  it  can  be  like  to  spend  day 
after  day,  year  after  year— a  lifetime— 
at  that  same  round  of  continuous  toil, 
in  that  flat,  monotonous  landscape,  the 
wide  expanse  of  which  is  only  broken 
on  the  far  horizon  by  the  first  spurs  of 
the  distant  Apennines. 

The  little  towns  and  hamlets,  with 
mediaeval  towers  rising  above  them, 
are  thickly  sown  among  the  slender  as- 
pens. Hard  by  each  is  the  white 
church,  with  its  tall  campanile,  while 
here  and  there  a  factory  or  a  furnace 
tells  of  the  presence  of  modern  indus- 
try. Some  of  the  parishes  still  existing 
were  founded  by  Galla  Placidia  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  even  the  meanest 
can  boast  a  storied  past  and  has  a  rec- 
ord of  famous  names. 

The  farmhouses  stand  in  scattered 
groups,  surrounded  by  barns  and  out- 
houses. Most  of  them  are  in  good  re- 
pair, and  the  vine-branches  twine  gaily 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  field  workers 
wear  light  colored  shirts  and  petticoats, 
dashes  of  blue,  orange,  and  scarlet 
among  the  vivid  spring  green  or  bril- 
liant autumn  tints,  the  land  looks  rich 
and  smiling,  the  long  files  of  solemn 
white  oxen  pace  slowly  down  the  fresh 
ploughed  furrows,  the  whole  gives  the 
impression  of  primitive  peace,  abun- 
dance, and  stability,  which  contrasts 
oddly  enough  with  those  rumors  of 
want  and  discontent  amounting  to  re- 
bellion, which  reach  our  ears  through- 
out the  north  of  Italy. 

The  agricultural  population  of  Ro- 
magna is  divided  into  three  classes, 
which,  though  they  may  have  had  a 
common  origin,  have  by  degrees  ac- 
quired a  distinct  economic  character. 

I.  The  contadini  or  farmers  hold 
their  land  here  as  in  Tuscany,  on  the 
mezzadria  or  half  and  half  land  tenure 
system,  which  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  mezzadria 
professes  to  be  the  equal  division  be- 
tween landowner  and  cultivator  of  all 
crops  gathered  from  the  soil.  Practi- 
cally the  peasant  has  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  The  landlord  keeps  in  repair 
the  farmhouse  and  buildings,  for  which 
no  rent  is  paid,  provides  capital  for 
buying  live  stock,  and  shares  any  loss 
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of  these  from  age  or  accident  equally 
with  the  tenant.  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  latter  to  try  enlightened 
methods  of  farming.  The  landlord  may 
make  an  excellent  wine,  fetching  a 
good  price  in  the  English  market,  from 
his  share  of  grapes,  while  the  tenant 
with  sublime  detachment  will  continue 
to  fill  his  vat  with  good  and  rotten 
fruit,  leaves,  dirt,  and  snails,  indiscrim- 
inately mixed,  turning  out  a  worthless 
article,  and  answering  argument  with 
"C'e  costume"  (it  is  the  custom).  He 
grows  corn  two  or  three  years  running 
on  the  same  land,  putting  in  very  little 
manure,  and  following  up  with  an  au- 
tumn crop  of  maize  or  millet.  But 
though  a  bar  to  agricultural  progress, 
the  mezzadria  system  establishes  kindly 
relations  between  peasant  and  propri- 
etor. Families  often  remain  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  on  the  same  farm, 
though  holding  it  from  year  to  year, 
and  take  a  close  and  affectionate  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  padrone  or  land- 
lord. The  contadini  are  much  the  best 
off  of  agricultural  workers. 

II.  The  hraccianti,  or  day  laborers,  of 
whom  this  paper  proposes  to  treat,  are 
employed  by  the  contadini  when  their 
own  family  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
cultivating  the  land  they  occupy,  or  for 
breaking  up  waste  land  and  planting 
vines  and  trees.  During  the  last  sixty 
years  the  commune  of  Ravenna  has 
found  work  for  many  in  and  around 
the  towns,  in  making  water-works, 
paving  streets,  and  other  municipal  em- 
ployment. 

III.  The  rice  laborers  lodge  together 
in  barrack-like  buildings  or  in  villages 
which  have  grown  up  round  the  rice- 
fields.  They  work  in  gangs,  a  mounted 
overseer  riding  up  and  down  the  ranks, 
the  Avomen  wearing  trousers.  It  is  un- 
healthy work,  the  water  often  knee- 
deep,  with  a  burning  sun  overhead.  The 
shallow  wells  round  become  infiltrated 
and  produce  fever,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  rice  fields  is  malarious, 
while  the  pay  is  miserably  low. 

The  rise  of  the  rice  industry  dates 
from  an  unusually  wet  season  in  1839, 
when  the  Lamone  River  rose  to  an  un- 
precedented height,  and  great  floods 


overspread  the  surrounding  country. 
When  these  subsided,  a  considerable  de- 
posit of  earth  was  left,  and  this  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  enriching  the  soil, 
and  keeping  it  sufficiently  wet  by  irri- 
gation to  admit  of  the  rice  cultivation. 
The  plan  was  aided  by  a  government 
grant,  combined  with  private  enterprise. 
Some  years  later  there  was  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  rice,  but  by  that  time 
much  of  the  artificially  improved  land 
had  adverted  to  grain  culture,  and  was 
bearing  rich  and  intensified  crops,  and 
land  hitherto  unprofitable  had  been  re- 
claimed. Most  of  the  farmhouses  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  proprietors,  and 
many  of  them  were  trying  to  introduce 
more  intelligent  modes  of  agriculture. 

The  population  had  increased  with 
the  crops,  and  a  tendency  to  migrate 
from  town  to  country  showed  itself. 
Between  1844  and  1890  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  sixteen  thousand  souls  on  a 
country  population  of  forty-eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the 
numbers  in  the  towns  of  the  same  dis- 
trict having  diminished  in  the  same 
time  by  sixteen  hundred. 

The  agrarian  distress  of  1880-90  has 
led  many  proprietors  to  abandon  grain 
culture  and  to  substitute  grass  land 
wherever  possible;  consequently  those 
contadini  who  have  outgrown  the  origi- 
nal holding,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  family  roof,  find  it  less  easy 
than  of  old  to  take  a  little  farm  and 
set  up  on  their  own  account.  They  are 
compelled  to  hire  themselves  out  as  la- 
borers, and  are  looked  upon  as  having 
come  down  in  the  world,  even  when 
they  are  able  to  get  steady  work.  This 
is  unhappily  now  far  from  a  matter  of 
course.  Whenever  a  farmer  has  a  job 
to  give,  it  is  applied  for  three  or  four 
times  over;  if  a  number  of  hands  can 
be  put  on,  the  work  is  soon  finished, 
and  the  old  plan  of  taking  a  laborer  by 
the  year  and  binding  him  by  habit  and 
affection  is  at  a  discount. 

Nowadays  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
of  threats  and  strikes,  but  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  life  and  the  pre- 
carious outlook  of  the  laboring  class, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  in  a  state 
of  discontent  and  ready  to  revolt.  And 
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yet  we  still  find  numbers  of  men  in 
whom  a  great  power  of  steady  w^ork  is 
united  to  strong  moral  character,  and 
who  are  not  lacking  in  thrift,  temper- 
ance,  and  domestic  affection. 

Contessa  Pasolini,  whose  husband  is 
a  landed  proprietor  in  Romagna,  has 
succeeded  in  collecting  accurate  details 
of  the  economic  life  of  three  families 
of  laboring  folk  in  the  Commune  of 
Ravenna,  which  are  given  here  in 
slightly  condensed  form,  and  which 
bear  the  impress  of  sober  and  unexag- 
gerated  veracity. 

I.  Luigi  Poletti  represents  a  rela- 
tively prosperous  type.  His  family  is 
small,  their  health  is  good,  his  earnings 
have  been  fairly  constant.  His  father, 
who  was  a  small  farmer,  died  when  he 
was  young,  leaviug  his  mother  with 
three  little  children,  whom  she  sup- 
ported by  spinning  and  by  working  in 
the  fields.  Luigi  still  recollects  the  one 
tiny  room  and  the  mother  who  kept 
her  children  clean  and  healthy,  and 
taught  them  their  evening  prayer.  The 
only  schooling  was  religious  teaching 
in  Lent  and  on  Sundays.  Tney  lived 
on  coarse  black  bread  and  porridge,  but 
there  always  seemed  bread  enough,  till 
he  remembers  a  day  when  his  mother 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  into  the 
streets  to  beg.  The  child,  who  was 
only  seven  years  old,  rebelled,  and 
asked  instead  to  be  sent  into  service. 
Then  began  his  long  life  of  toil.  For 
some  years  he  did  what  a  child  could 
on  a  farm  in  return  for  his  keep.  As 
he  grew  older  he  moved  on  to  a  master 
who  could  afford  to  pay  him,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  food  and  clothes  he  re- 
ceived the  splendid  sum  of  7s.  a  year. 
The  food  was  good;  broth,  meat  three 
times  a  week,  every  day  during  har- 
vest, and  salt  bacon  in  winter.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  and  a  half  his  wages 
rose  to  £1  10s.  a  year,  and  soon  after  he 
secured  a  good  place  with  a  large 
farmer,  where  he  had  meat  every  day 
and  bacon  for  breakfast,  and  £3  10s.  a 
year,  with  £2  10s.  for  clothes.  -He  was 
well  off  and  able  to  help  his  mother, 
who,  having  lost  one  child,  had  now 
only  one  at  home. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  his  sister 


married,  and  Luigi  gave  up  his  situa- 
tion and  became  a  day  laborer  in  order 
to  live  with  his  mother.  It  must  have 
been  no  small  sacrifice  for  a  youth  to 
leave  the  merry  farming  life  and  to  ex- 
change the  farmer's  well-spread  table 
for  the  privations  of  the  little  cottage; 
but  he  contrived  that  his  mother^ 
whose  health  was  failing,  should  want 
for  nothing.  She  had  meat  (though  it 
was  but  a  little)  every  day,  and  he  paid 
for  doctor  and  medicine.  If  she  were 
pretty  well,  the  young  fellow  would 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  in 
the  farmer's  stable,  where  his  fellow- 
workmen  congregated;  but  this  was  his 
only  amusement.  He  never  went  near 
the  village  inn.  And  this  life  of  mo- 
notonous self-sacrifice  was  borne  with- 
out remark  or  complaint,  as  if  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
We  talk  so  much  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  poor  that  it  is  but  just  to  notice 
that  there  are  those  among  tnem  who 
set  us  a  striking  example  of  unselfish- 
ness, exercised  with  the  most  perfect 
simplicity. 

Working  in  the  fields,  Luigi  met  a 
girl  who  led  the  horses,  and  for  three 
years  the  couple  "kept  company."  They 
dared  not  decide  to  marry;  but,  as  time 
went  on,  the  mother  grew  worse  and 
needed  more  attendance  than  the  sou 
could  give.  Then  Giuseppa  agreed  to 
divide  their  poverty  by  two.  Another 
little  room  was  taken;  they  made  their 
humble  preparations,  and  one  May 
morning  were  married  at  the  village 
church.  The  old  mother  received  them 
at  her  bedside  with  the  traditional 
greeting,  "I  rejoice  to  welcome  my 
daughter,"  to  which  the  girl  responds, 
"I  rejoice  in  my  mother-in-law,"  and 
other  complimentary  and  customary 
phrases.  The  bridegroom  went  off  to 
his  day's  work  and  returned  in  the 
evening  to  find  his  bride  attending  on 
his  mother  with  a  care  and  kindness 
which  never  relaxed  till  the  old  woman 
died  a  year  later,  cherished  by  her  chil- 
dren to  the  last. 

In  addition  to  the  real  grief  of  her 
loss,  Luigi  found  himself  burdened  with 
a  debt  of  £6,  for  comforts  he  had  pro- 
cured for  her.   His  wife  took  in  wash- 
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ing,  and  they  both  set  to  work  to  pay  it 
off.  They  scraped  together  the  pay- 
ments in  the  summer,  and  as  several 
mild  winters  luckily  followed  in  succes- 
sion, they  succeeded  in  freeing  them- 
selves in  two  years,  and  got  on  fairly 
well.  In  February,  1876,  their  first 
child  was  born,  and  the  mother,  think- 
ing it  no  more  trouble  to  attend  to  two 
children  than  to  one,  took  a  nurse-child 
to  bring  up  with  her  own.  For  this  she 
was  paid,  first  year,  £4  16s.;  second 
year,  £3  16s.;  third  to  eighth  year,  £3 
2s.  M.  per  annum;  eighth  to  eleventh 
year,  £2  17s.  M.  per  annum.  This  is 
looked  upon  as  quite  a  little  industry 
and  equal  to  keeping  a  pig.  After  a 
time  all  thought  of  the  money  is 
merged  in  affection  for  the  child.  Cata- 
rina,  the  adopted  child  of  the  Poletti,  is 
like  their  own;  she  is  devotedly  at- 
tached to  them,  and  when  her  own 
mother  proposed,  after  some  years,  to 
claim  her,  she  refused  to  leave  them. 
In  spite  of  this  they  have  kept  on  good 
terms,  and  some  of  their  choicest  pos- 
sessions, such  as  a  knitted  shirt  or  a 
silk  handkerchief,  are  the  gifts  of 
Catarina's  mother. 

One  other  child  was  born,  and  for  fif- 
teen years  these  five  people  lived  on  in 
good  health,  on  the  earnings  of  the 
father,  with  such  small  sums  as  the 
wife  and  children  could  add  by  spin- 
ning, gleaning,  or  weeding. 

In  1890  their  income  from  every 
source  amounted  to  £22  3s.  Id.  Of  this 
the  mother  and  children  made  £3.  Gifts, 
such  as  a  dress,  a  sack  of  corn,  etc., 
were  estimated  at  £2  10s,;  a  guinea- 
fowl's  eggs  were  sold  for  5s.  In  the 
winter  the  mother  made  lis.  4(Z.  by 
knitting  at  Id.  a  day,  and  the  boy  of 
fourteen  earned  17s.  at  basket  making. 
The  father  worked  for  nine  months  and 
received  his  food  for  twenty-eight  days 
of  that  time.  This  last  is  estimated  at 
£1  16s.  The  following  is  their  budget 
of  expenditure:— 

£  s.  d. 

Com— twelve  bushels,  5  18  2 

Maize       "         «  3    4  6 

Beechnuts,  0  15  0 

Bacon  and  fat  for  frying,  3    4  2 

Eggs,  0    5  7 


Tomatoes, 
Salt, 

Fresh  meat, 


Rent,  firing,  and  light. 
Clothes, 

Friendly  Society, 


£  s.  d. 

0  3  1 

0  3  6 

0  9  9 

14    3  9 

2  15  0 

1  18  0 
0    5  0 

£19  11  9 

leaving  a  balance  of  £2  lis.  M.  to  be 
added  to  the  savings.  Food  for  the 
whole  family  came  to  lid.  per  day— 
that  is,  a  fraction  over  2d.  each. 

If  we  consider  that  Poletti  gets  fair 
regular  work,  has  good  health,  and  re- 
ceives perquisites,  reckoned  at  £2  10s., 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  predica- 
ment of  a  laborer  who  is  without  all  or 
any  of  these  advantages.  We  might 
also  very  well  pause  to  consider  the 
amount  of  hard  work,  of  self-denial 
and  self-mastery,  which  every  one  of 
the  family  must  have  exercised  in  order 
to  achieve  that  tiny  balance.  The 
smallest  carelessness,  the  least  self-in- 
dulgence, such  as  the  members  of  any 
other  class  would  consider  not  only  ex- 
cusable, but  absolutely  necessary,  and 
everything  would  have  been  upset. 
They  drank  no  wine  except  in  case  of 
illness,  of  which  that  year  they  had 
none.  They  had  no  kind  of  recreation 
or  amusement,  and,  luckily,  had  no  al- 
lowance to  make  for  doctor  or  medi- 
cine. Vegetables  and  fruit,  which  one 
fancies  abound  in  Italy,  meant  only  a 
small  quantity  of  tomatoes,  left  over 
from  those  sold  for  preserving.  They 
eat  no  salad,  oil  and  vinegar  being  too 
costly.  Meat  once  a  fortnight,  and 
then  in  infinitesimal  quantities.  Yet 
the  consumption  of  food  in  this  cottage 
was  above  the  average,  and  the  chil- 
dren looked  well  and  hearty. 

Luigi  is  liked  and  respected  by  his 
employer  and  his  companions.  He 
works  for  nine  months  of  the  year  for 
a  proprietor.  During  the  threshing, 
which  lasts  about  twenty-eight  days, 
he  looks  after  the  machines  and  earns 
2s.  4:d.  a  day  and  his  food,  which  con- 
sists of  large  meat  patties,  with  plenty 
of  wine  to  wash  them  down.   This,  if 
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an  exhausting  is  a  satisfactory  time  of 
year,  wlien  the  largest  profits  are  made, 
and  when  the  housewives  take  a  pride 
in  bringing  out  a  plentiful  stock  of  pro- 
visions. 

The  Poletti's  little  cottage  stands  in 
a  field  and  is  semi-detached.  Like 
many  of  their  class  in  Italy,  they  have 
a  great  love  for  and  pride  in  their  home. 
The  furniture  is  well  polished,  the  tools 
and  utensils  arranged  with  an  attempt 
at  decoration,  and  all  is  clean  and  neat. 
It  is  a  two-roomed  house.  On  the 
ground  floor  the  kitchen,  where  the 
boy's  bed  stands,  under  the  stair  which 
leads  to  the  upper  room.  Here  are  two 
large  beds,  one  for  the  parents,  the 
other  for  the  two  girls.  In  the  kitchen 
stands  a  walnut- wood  table  and  a  side- 
board of  antique  design,  an  heirloom  of 
the  mother's,  a  walnut  chest  holds  the 
bed  and  table  linen,  and  another  old 
chest  contains  the  best  clothes,  the 
every-day  clothes  are  kept  in  a  chest  up- 
stairs. They  try  to  add  something 
every  year  to  the  household  linen; 
sometimes  the  mother  and  daughters 
beg  the  use  of  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
which  they  sow  with  flax,  and  the  year 
following  they  spin  and  weave  it  them- 
selves, borrowing  a  loom  from  a 
farmer.  Their  stock  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  better-off  En- 
glish cottager,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quality  of  this  home-made  linen  com- 
pared to  that  bought  cheap  at  a  coun- 
try shop. 

In  1893  they  possessed  seven  and  a 
half  pairs  of  linen  sheets,  seven  large 
and  small  tablecloths,  three  counter- 
panes, three  warm  quilted  coverlets, 
six  towels.  The  mother,  six  chemises; 
the  father,  eight  shirts;  and  the  rest  of 
their  clothing  in  the  same  decent  pro- 
portion. 

Luigi  belongs  to  a  friendly  society,  to 
which  he  pays  55.  a  year.  He  joined  di- 
rectly it  started  in  1880,  but  though  he 
has  paid  regularly  he  is  able  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  never  having 
needed  its  assistance. 

This  society  has  no  political  propa- 
ganda, but  when  the  king  came  to  Ro- 
magna  in  1888,  he  was  asked  to  present 
the  colors,  which  are  those  of  the  na- 


tional flag.  During  several  severe  win- 
ters the  society  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  collecting  and  distributing  corn 
among  the  very  poor. 

Neither  Luigi  nor  his  wife  can  read. 
The  girl  of  eleven,  who  is  still  at  school, 
is  a  good  scholar,  and  writes  letters  to 
her  little  neighbors,  but  the  boy  of 
fourteen  has  forgotten  all  he  ever 
learnt,  and  only  cares  for  outdoor 
work. 

There  is  something  very  happy  and 
good-tempered  about  the  little  family. 
The  wife  is  a  merry,  lively  woman, 
with  a  kind  benevolent  face.  On  the 
whole  they  think  themselves  prosper- 
ous; it  is  during  the  winter,  which  in 
this  part  of  Italy  lengthens  out  to  four 
or  five  months,  that  our  laborer  some- 
times finds  it  hard  to  keep  up  his  cour- 
age, when  work  is  scarce  and  he  feels 
what  a  very  small  amount  of  ill-luck 
would  suffice  to  plunge  the  whole  fam- 
ily into  misfortune,  from  which  recov- 
ery would  not  be  easy. 

II.  Angelo  Tassinari  represents  a 
second  type  of  laborer,  and  a  degree  of 
penury  which  it  needs  neither  vice  nor 
idleness  to  accentuate. 

He  is  not  particularly  intelligent,  but 
he  is  strong  and  a  first-rate  w^orker, 
sober  and  thrifty,  and  does  his  best  to 
provide  decently  for  his  family.  He 
started  housekeeping  in  middle  life 
with  a  wife  no  longer  in  her  youth;  but 
children  came  fast,  and  his  wife's 
chronic  ill-health  has  militated  sadly 
against  such  share  of  prosperity  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  aspired  to. 

Two  children  died  in  infancy,  to  the 
parents'  great  sorrow,  but  five  are  left, 
aged  from  five  to  fourteen  years  in 
1893,  the  two  eldest  being  girls.  In 
this  year  Angelo  did  only  seven  months' 
work,  his  earnings  amounting  in  all  to 
£14  2s,  lOd.,  besides  certain  perquisites 
of  wood,  trimmings  of  pork,  etc.,  com- 
puted at  £2  15s.  Gd.  The  rest  of  the 
family  earned  about  £2  5s.,  including 
the  sale  of  eggs  of  a  guinea  fowl.  Of 
this  total  £19  3s,  M.,  £1G  3s,  8d.  was 
spent  on  food.  The  kind  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Poletti,  excepting 
that  here  were  two  more  mouths  to 
feed.     Besides  the  maize  and  beech- 
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nuts,  a  little  fat,  and  a  few  tomatoes 
were  incliilged  in.  The  corn  was  largely 
replaced  by  farscllo,  the  name  given  to 
the  dust  and  bran  which  flies  off  in  the 
mill  as  the  corn  is  ground.  This  is 
swept  up  once  a  week  and  is  sold  for 
16s,  per  hundred  weight.  Lodging,  fir- 
ing, and  oil  were  £3  14s.  2d.;  clothes  £1 
3s,  2d.;  doctor,  chemist,  and  friendly 
society,  £1  2s.  6d.  Small  wonder  that 
at  the  year's  end  a  debt  of  over  £3 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  poor  laborer, 
and  that  valiant  efforts  to  pay  it  ofl 
were  added  to  his  other  struggles. 

The  mother  always  ailing,  and 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  is  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  eldest  girl  for  the  house- 
work, but  propped  up  on  her  sick-bed 
or  on  the  poor  couch  in  the  little 
kitchen,  she  directs  operations,  and  is 
indefatigable  in  patching  and  mending 
the  children's  clothes,  which,  old  and 
worn,  yet  show  signs  of  constant  care. 
Her  own  linen,  and  that  of  the  bed,  is 
clean  and  white,  and  the  walnut  furni- 
ture, which  is  the  pride  of  the  Italian 
peasant's  heart,  is  well  rubbed  up.  For 
the  little  cottage  with  its  two  small 
low  rooms,  Tassinari  pays  a  rent  of  £1 
18s.  per  annum.  The  kitchen  is  so 
small,  that  besides  the  bed  and  the  lit- 
tle couch  there  is  no  room  for  a  table, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  wooden 
chest.  There  are  a  few  chairs,  very 
weak  in  the  legs,  and  in  the  corners 
are  the  wash  basket  and  a  pan  with  the 
week's  bread,  and  the  flour  bin.  The 
earthen  pots  and  pans  are  ranged  upon 
a  shelf,  and  the  spindle  and  distaff  and 
the  father's  tools  hang  upon  the  walls. 
Above  stairs,  a  chest  for  clothes  and 
two  beds  are  the  only  furniture,  but 
you  would  find  that  the  beds  were  prop- 
erly made  and  with  clean  sheets, 
though  underneath  might  be  stored  the 
farmer's  gifts,  of  a  provision  of  wood 
and  potatoes. 

Besides  his  wife's  bad  health,  Tassi- 
nari himself  was  laid  up  for  seven 
weeks,  a  few  years  ago,  with  varicose 
veins.  During  this  time  he  was  helped 
by  his  Friendly  Society,  and  the  inex- 
haustible charity  of  the  poor  towards 
the  poor  did  not  fail.  He  never  goes  to 
the  public-house,  or  tastes  wine,  except 


that  given  by  the  farmers  at  harvest- 
time.  His  amusements  are,  the  mass 
on  Sundays,  and  in  winter  an  hour  or 
two  spent  in  the  stable  of  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  which  serves  as  an  evening 
rendezvous  to  the  work-people.  Here 
the  men  play  games,  and  the  women 
spin  and  sing,  and  sometimes  a  pedlar 
passes  and  brings  news  or  sings  bal- 
lads. 

Three  of  the  children  go  to  school; 
the  eldest  to  Sunday  School,  and  all  go 
to  the  priest  for  teaching  in  Lent.  They 
are  good  Catholics,  without  being  su- 
perstitious, simple  and  devout,  and  the 
parents  are  anxious  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren away  from  the  towns,  where  they 
fear  they  will  grow  careless  and  get 
into  bad  compan3^  Their  life  is  indeed 
poor  and  frugal.  "Meat  does  not  hurt 
me,"  says  Angelo  in  jest,  and  he  tries 
to  get  a  bit  now  and  then  for  his  wife, 
but,  unluckily,  she  cannot  eat  pork, 
which  is  the  only  cheap  kind.  At 
Christmas  and  Easter  they  make  broth, 
and  now  and  then,  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  perhaps,  when  he  has  extra 
hard  work,  Angelo  allows  himself  a  bit 
of  meat.  A  sordid  struggle  truly  for 
the  bare  necessaries  of  existence! 

In  neither  of  these  two  households  is 
anything  set  apart  for  amusement  or 
self-improvement,  and  we  must  needs 
pity  profoundly  the  mental  poverty 
which  follows  so  close  upon  that  of 
material  life;  and  yet  these  people  are 
not  brutalized;  they  are  full  of  bright 
affection  for  one  another;  they  tax  their 
intelligence  to  provide  for  illness  or  ac- 
cident, and  they  face  their  troubles 
with  a  certain  dignity  and  rectitude 
which  compel  one's  respect  and  admira- 
tion, 

III,  Andrea  Cirri  is  a  specimen  of 
inferior  moral  value  to  the  preceding 
ones.  His  father  was  a  contadino,  but 
an  incorrigible  gambler,  and  the  whole 
family  is  extravagant.  Eventually  his 
father  was  turned  out  of  his  farm,  and 
Andrea  and  his  brothers  had  to  find 
work  in  the  towns  and  villages  round. 
He  married  early,  a  good,  patient,  hard- 
working woman,  and  has  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter.  They  live  poorly, 
yet  wastefully.  Andrea  plays  and  gam- 
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bles;  be  is  always  to  be  found  on  boli- 
days  at  tbe  piiblic-bonse,  and  bangs 
about  tbere  wbenever  be  bappens  to  be 
out  of  work;  but  be  is  not  witbout  a 
certain  sbarpness  and  ability,  and 
knows  wbere  to  look  for  work,  so  tbat 
be  manages  to  stop  sbort  of  actual 
ruin.  Amalia,  tbe  girl,  wbo  is  eigb- 
teen,  and  sbould  be  earning  ber  living, 
is  only  an  expense;  sbe  dresses  smartly, 
and  is  too  fine  to  work.  Tbe  boy,  aged 
sixteen,  is  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  witb 
wbom  be  goes  round  to  work  at  farm- 
bouses  by  tbe  day  for  six  montbs  of  tbe 
year.  Except  tbat  be  buys  bis  own 
food  during  tbe  six  montbs  tbat  be  is 
at  borne,  be  does  not  belp  bis  family  in 
any  w^ay. 

It  is  tbe  motber  wbose  patient  toil 
keeps  tbe  little  bousebold  togetber. 
Sbe  comes  of  respectable  people,  and 
bad  a  little  dowry,  a  scrap  of  a  cottage, 
w^bicb,  wben  let,  brings  in  about  £1  a 
year.  As  it  is  unbealtbily  situated,  it 
is  sometimes  unlet  for  montbs  togetber, 
and,  as  in  any  case  tbe  property-tax  of 
10s.  a  year  must  be  paid,  it  is  not  ex- 
actly a  profitable  possession.  It  is  by 
hard  work  of  every  description  tbat  sbe 
brings  in  some  five  or  six  pounds  a 
year.  In  spite,  bowever,  of  ber  best 
efforts,  tbe  life  is  one  of  dire  poverty 
and  discomfort.  Tbe  meals  are  bougbt 
in  extravagant  fasbion  at  an  eating- 
house,  tbe  parents  are  poorly  dressed, 
and  owe  what  they  have  to  charity, 
while  tbe  children  contrive  to  buy 
fashionable  clothes  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  their  other  surroundings.  The 
father's  wages  amount  to  £15  12.s.;  the 
total  income  reaches  £23,  but  they  have 
borrowed  something,  which  makes  ex- 
act calculation  a  diflaculty.  Of  this 
sum  no  less  than  £4  2s.  M.  was  spent 
by  Andrea  on  wine  and  tobacco  and 
cards,  and  £1  Is.  6(Z.  by  bis  son,  while 
Amalia's  clothes  cost  25s.,  more  than 
half  the  sum  spent  by  the  whole  Poletti 
family. 

The  great  number  of  political  soci- 
eties which  are  growing  up  in  Romagna 
must  have  some  effect  upon  the  future 
of  the  peasantry.  The  subscription  is 
from  2i^r?.  to  5(Z.  a  month,  but  there  are 


certain  compensations  for  this  outlay. 
Tbe  society  helps  the  younger  men  to 
find  work;  and  they  appreciate  tbe  feel- 
ing tbat  they  belong  to  a  band  of  com- 
rades wbo  would  stand  by  them  in  ne- 
cessity. Wben  they  join  it  is  seldom 
that  the  distinguishing  badge,  tbe  black 
or  red  scarf,  is  given  back. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reckon  the  number 
of  these  societies.  Nearly  every  coun- 
try town  possesses  one  Republican  and 
one  Socialist.  Friendly  societies  are 
less  common.  The  largest  and  most 
flourishing  of  tbe  political  societies  are 
those  situated  in  tbe  midst  of  the  labor- 
ing population.  The  leaders  are  men 
wbose  past  will  not  always  bear  look- 
ing into,  but  who  know  how  to  win  and 
keep  the  confidence  of  their  followers. 
Their  word  is  law,  and  any  act  on  their 
part  of  rebellion  to  legitimate  author- 
ity, even  if  it  amounts  to  attempt  at 
assassination,  will  command  tbe  sym- 
pathy of  their  party. 

Every  society  has  a  place  of  meeting, 
and  some  own  houses  where  wine  is 
sold  and  which  supply  the  wants  of  a 
clean  and  honest  public-bouse,  such  as 
is  otherwise  almost  unknown  in  tbe 
country. 

Now  and  then,  on  leaving  a  farm 
where  tbe  old  motber  sits  spinning 
witb  a  submissive  daughter-in-law  at 
ber  side,  and  where  the  head  of  the 
family  sets  tasks  and  doles  out  pocket- 
money  to  bis  grown-up  sons  in  true 
patriarchal  fasbion,  an  odd  note  of 
contrast  is  struck  by  a  long  procession 
which  meets  you  on  tbe  solitary  coun- 
try road,  tbe  women  dressed  in  black 
and  all  wearing  red  scarves.  Thej^  are 
Republicans  or  Socialists  preparing  to 
follow  a  dead  comrade  to  the  grave. 

Tbere  are  no  organized  charities  in 
Romagna,  except  in  the  event  of  an 
epidemic,  or  when  in  a  very  long  severe 
winter  tbe  proprietors  unite  in  distrib- 
uting corn.  The  hospitals  only  take  in 
acute  cases  of  illness.  Tbe  laborers  re- 
ceive, directly  or  indirectly,  a  good  bit 
of  help  from  the  farmers.  Bread  is 
seldom  refused  at  the  farmhouse  door. 
In  harvest  time  tbere  are  tbe  glean- 
ings, and  tbe  farmer  who  is  stingy  over 
these   gets   a   bad   name.    Tbe  two 
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classes  are  on  good  terms,  partly  owing 
to  that  of  the  laborers  being  so  largely 
drawn  from  the  other  and  being  liable 
to  re-enter  it.  Of  course  there  is  a 
diversity  of  interest  between  them,  as 
between  employer  and  wage-earner, 
but  it  is  not  strongly  accentuated, 
though  there  are  sometimes  strikes 
among  the  reapers. 

Permanent  emigration  is  almost  non- 
existent; there  is  a  little  temporary  em- 
igration to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Colo- 
nization when  organized  by  a  co-opera- 
tive society  under  an  intelligent  head, 
seems  to  suit  the  gregarious  and  solid 
character  of  the  people  of  Romagna. 
The  most  successful  of  existing  socie- 
ties has  been  that  of  Ravenna,  founded 
in  1883.  Its  members,  who  are  chiefly 
Republicans  and  Socialists  have  done 
well,  but  its  operations  are  now  at  a 
standstill  for  want  of  capital.  The 
ordinary  conditions  of  emigration  are 
drearily  sad,  almost  hopeless,  and 
some  attempts  have  resulted  in  dire 
catastrophe,  public  men,  absorbed  in  a 
miserable  policy,  ignore  the  pressing 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  laborer  of  Romagna,  devot- 
edly attached  to  his  native  land,  united 
to  some  association  which  prevents 
him  from  feeling  quite  unfriended  and 
not  yet  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
of  want,  as  are  his  fellows  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  will  fight  fortune  to  the 
bitter  end  before  he  embarks  on  what, 
for  him,  is  a  desperate  enterprise. 
Their  biographer  hopes  that  the  minute 
history  of  a  few  poor  lives,  the  type  of 
so  many  others,  hard,  and  full  of  pri- 
vation, but  doing  their  modest  best  to 
fulfil  their  duty  to  society,  may  induce 
a  wider  study  of  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural labor  in  Italy,  and  may  stir  up 
others  to  ask  if  the  capital  of  the  la- 
borer, moral  qualities,  and  endurance 
and  hard  work,  produces  the  return  it 
deserves. 

The  taxes  which  now  press  with  such 
grinding  severity  on  every  class  in 
Italy  do  not  spare  the  poverty-stricken 
peasant.  Rural  Italy  pays  three  hun- 
dred million  lire,  out  of  returns  not  ex- 
ceeding one  billion.  An  interesting 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  degrees 


to  which  taxation  affects  such  a  budget 
as  Luigi  Poletti's,  His  income,  as  we 
have  seen,  amounted  in  one  year  to 
£22  3s.  Id.  In  that  year  he  bought 
twelve  bushels  of  corn.  On  corn,  the 
government  has  imposed  a  tax  of  3s. 
Qd.  per  hundred  weight.  This  has  so 
raised  the  price  that  on  this  alone  Po- 
letti  paid  not  less  than  £1  Os.  lOd.  On 
an  equal  quantity  of  maize  he  lost  5s. 
For  wine  he  paid  nothing  because  he 
only  used  it  in  case  of  illness;  had  he 
or  his  family  been  ill,  he  would  have 
paid  the  customs  duty  and  also  the  tax 
on  small  quantities,  while  the  rich, 
who  buy  a  barrel  at  a  time,  escape. 
Poletti  bought  a  kilogramme  a  month  of 
salt.  Salt  costs  the  government  a  half- 
penny a  kilogramme,  and  is  sold  for 
threepence  halfpenny,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  peasant  is 
mulcted  of  3s.  This  is  not  all:  Poletti 
used  two  pennyworth  of  petroleum  a 
week,  8s.  M.  a  year.  On  this  sum  the 
government  only  deducted  6s.  10i/^(7. 
Since  that  year,  the  petroleum  has  be- 
come a  government  monopoly,  and  the 
price  is  now  higher. 

Finally,  a  handkerchief  was  bought 
for  lOd.,  two  frocks  for  Is.  10c?.,  and 
two  coats  for  10s.  In  all  12s.  8d.,  and 
of  this  more  than  2s.  6d.  was  due  to  tax- 
ation. Altogether,  thanks  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  protectionists,  this 
man,  out  of  £22  3s.  Id.,  was  deprived  of 
£1  18s.  2%(7.  for  taxes  imposed  upon 
articles  necessary  to  the  barest  sub- 
sistence, a  sum  in  that  frugal  house- 
hold representing  an  added  amount  of 
comfort  which  to  them  would  mean  al- 
most luxury. 

Evelyn  March  Phillips. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
WHAT  IS  "THE  SCENE"? 

The  system  of  scenery  that  is  now  in 
vogue,  aided  as  it  is  by  discoveries  in 
electricity  and  mechanism,  is  no  doubt 
thought  to  have  almost  reached  perfec- 
tion; or,  at  least,  to  have  left  behind  all 
attempts  of  preceding  ages.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
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splendent,  or  even  dazzling,  than  the 
effects  now  presented  on  the  stage— 
whether  in  lighting,  scenes,  changes, 
dress,  grouping,  and  the  rest.  This, 
however,  is  no  more  than  a  spectacle 
and  an  entertainment  for  the  eyes.  But 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  doubtful 
whether  our  stage  show  has  been 
worked  out  on  proper  scientific  lines, 
whether  it  may  not  be  subject  to  rules 
which  are  capable  of  development  or 
application.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
a  brilliant  show  that  competes  with  the 
drama  itself,  rather  than  a  subsidiary 
method  of  illustration,  subordinate  as  it 
should  be  to  the  play.  What  should 
give  us  pause,  and  suggest  reflection,  is 
the  feeling  that  the  more  sumptuous 
and  ambitious  the  effort,  the  more  it 
seems  to  be  limited;  and  the  more  tri- 
umphal and  astonishing  the  effort,  the 
more  a  necessity  arises  that  the  next 
attempt  shall  be  greater  still,  or  "go  one 
better."  The  spectator  takes  it  as  "a 
matter  of  course."  The  novelty,  its 
main  strength,  being  past,  it  ceases  to 
astonish  or  sui-prise. '  Thus,  the  ex- 
treme of  magnificent  stiow  seemed  to  be 
reached  in  the  recent  displays  at  Olym- 
pia,  where  the  enormous  size  of  the 
stage  and  the  vast  scenic  constructions 
brought  the  whole  as  close  to  the  effects 
of  real  life  as  it  could  be  brought;  yet 
the  ingenious  contriver  had  spent  him- 
self in  the  attempt.  There  was  no  get- 
ting, or  going,  further.  And  what  was 
the  curious  result?— that  every  novelty 
seemed  to  the  jaded  spectator  but  a 
repetition,  the  same  thing  over  again. 
It  used  to  be  the  same  with  those  trans- 
formation scenes  that  wound  up  the 
pantomimes  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  in  which  ingenious  artists  ex- 
hausted their  imagination  in  contriving 
fresh  changes.  The  limit  was  speedily 
reached:  there  were,  indeed,  changes, 
but  it  was  the  same  thing— Plus 
cJiange,  plus  &est  la  meme  chose. 

TTie  standard  of  modern  scenery  is 
imitative  or  realistic,  that  is,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  copy  of  what  is  outside  in 
real  life,  say  a  street,  or  building,  or  en- 
closure. But  what  is  always  forgotten, 
and  what  frustrates  such  attempts,  is 
that  the  human  figures,  crowds,  groups, 


armies,  are  bounded  by  the  space  gen- 
erally some  thirty  or  forty  feet  square. 
Nothing  can  enlai'ge  this  fixed  quantity. 
If  you  have  a  crowd  addressed  by  Mark 
Antony,  you  should  have  a  space  about 
the  size  of  Trafalgar  Square,  or  a  great 
piece  of  street;  whereas  here  they  are 
enclosed  in  a  sort  of  box  with  one  side 
open,  into  which  you  must  contrive  to 
fit  your  "square,"  your  "great  hall  in 
the  palace,"  your  "room  in  a  cottage," 
your  "market-place,"  your  garden, 
bridge,  etc.  This  Procrustean  necessity 
suggested  to  my  friend  Professor 
Herkomer  the  device  of  a  movable 
opening  which  could  be  made  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  scene. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  it  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, expansions,  remedies,  etc., 
are  wholly  in  the  wrong  direction,  be- 
cause scenery,  as  was  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, has  not  been  treated  on  any 
scientific  principle.  The  existing  sys- 
tem does  not  even  pretend  to  such  a 
thing;  but  no  one  questions  it:  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
nigh  to  perfection,  and  all  that  is 
wanted.  An  artificial  standard  has 
been  created  and  accepted.  No  one,  for 
instance,  pauses  to  think  whether  an 
exquisite  garden,  which  actually  daz- 
zles by  the  blaze  of  electric  light 
(Medium)  in  which  it  is  steeped,  is  like 
anything  in  nature.  It  is  like  stage  na- 
ture, the  artificial  standard  to  which 
every  playgoer  has  been  brought.  Yet 
if  shown  to  a  person  introduced  for  the 
first  time  into  a  theatre,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  he  would  recognize  it  at  all: 
or  for  anything  but  what  it  is— a  num- 
ber of  painted  pieces  of  linen  hanging 
as  if  from  clothes-lines,  profiles  cut  out 
as  it  were  from  cardboard,  boxes  cov- 
ered with  painted  linen,  which  he  is  as- 
sured are  "banks,"  and  so  on.  The  first 
principle  of  true  scenic  effect  is  that  no 
power  of  imitation  or  simulation,  how- 
ever ingenious,  can  contrive  that  a  lim- 
ited area  like  the  stage  will  exhibit  the 
effect  of  large  spaces,  structures,  at- 
mospheres, etc.  These  latter  cannot  be 
transferred  to  such  an  enclosure, 
thoug'h  of  course  a  reproduction  in 
miniature  and  on  a  very  reduced  scale 
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may  be  attempted.  It  is,  iu  short,  an 
impossibility  to  simulate  or  imitate  ex- 
actly outside  nature  on  the  boards. 
Were  it  possible  to  have  a  whole  street 
or  building  constructed— an  exact  copy 
in  scale  and  size— the  result  would  be 
what  we  saw  at  Olympia,  that  the  fig- 
ures are  dwarfed  into  mites,  and  it 
would  require  hundreds  of  them  to  fill 
the  stage  at  all.  The  dilemma,  in  short, 
is,  where  the  stage  is  small,  the  con- 
struction is  disproportioned  to  the  fig- 
ure, i.e.,  a  man's  head  is  on  a  level  with 
the  first  story  of  a  house;  and  where  it 
is  large  and  of  the  proper  size  there  can 
be  no  acting,  for  nothing  can  be  heard 
or  seen.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  re- 
production will  not  do,  and  that  in  this 
direction  we  are  on  "the  wrong  tack 
altogether."  The  more  gigantic  and 
daring  our  efforts,  the  more  we  shall 
fail. 

The  true  principle  we  have  long  since 
abandoned,  for  we  once  had  it. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury there  were  more  correct  ideas  as 
to  the  limits  of  scenery.  The  notion 
was  to  suggest  rather  than  to  imitate, 
and  to  set  the  imagination  in  motion,  a 
principle  that  directs  all  the  efforts  of 
poetry,  music,  and  the  arts.  On  the 
stage  it  amounted  to  this:  that  the  spec- 
tator shall  not  actually  see  with  his 
eyes  the  scene  before  him  in  which  the 
performers  are  engaged,  but  shall  be 
persuaded  that  such  is  the  fact.  In  real 
life  such  is  really  the  case.  Suppose  we 
find  ourselves  in  some  room  or  open 
place  that  is  strange  to  us,  and  an  ex- 
citing incident  occurs,  say  a  quarrel,  a 
conflict,  an  accident,  the  dramatic  char- 
acter of  the  action  will  absorb  us;  we 
shall  take  no  note  of  the  surrounding 
details— the  decorations,  the  furniture- 
save  in  the  most  general  way.  We  re- 
call that  it  was  a  large  room  or  a  small 
one,  that  the  characters  were  near  the 
window  or  the  door;  but  what  pictures 
were  on  the  wall,  or  whether  there  were 
pictures  at  all,  we  cannot  recall.  This 
is  shown  again  and  again  in  trials  and 
judicial  investigations,  where  a  sort  of 
general  notion  of  the  scene  is  re- 
tained. The  fact  is  the  details  are 
altogether  unimportant,  and  add  noth- 


ing to  the  dramatic  elements  of  tlie 
situation. 

Now  this,  we  may  hold,  should  be  the 
principle  of  scenery.  What  is  shown 
should  be  just  so  much  as  to  complete 
the  situation;  just  so  much  as  should  be 
seen  at  such  an  exciting  moment,  and 
just  so  much  as  would  indicate  gener- 
ally the  character  of  the  scene.  This,, 
of  course,  is  a  merely  negative  prin- 
ciple. Of  course  the  value  of  it  lies,  as 
Captain  Cuttle  would  say,  in  the  appli- 
cation. But  once  we  have  a  clear  prin- 
ciple, the  thing  is  easier  than  one  would 
fancy.  As  I  said,  the  stages  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  were  in  possession  of 
the  true  principle,  owing  to  their  use  of 
the  "flat"  scenes  and  wings.  As  many 
may  recollect,  exits  and  entrances  were 
not  always  through  doors,  but  between 
the  wings.  The  performer  came  on,  or 
went  off,  but  hoiv  was  left  indistinct. 
The  literal  precision  of  our  day  requires 
that  his  every  movement  should  be  ac- 
counted for.  So  that,  as  in  real  life  he 
must  pass  through  a  door,  he  must  do 
the  same  on  the  stage.  But,  on  the 
principle  we  have  been  explaining,  the 
dimensions  become  bounded  by  three 
sides  and  an  imaginary  fourth,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  construct  the  room  wholly 
and  exactly.  Now  in  real  life,  after  a 
dramatic  situation,  who  thinks  of  the 
act  of  leaving  the  room,  whether  the 
door  was  open  or  shut?  He  simply  gets 
away  someliow  from  the  situation.  He 
"goes  off  the  scene." 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  flats  and  wings  is  rude  and 
clumsy,  that  to  the  eye  it  has  an  unnat- 
ural invraisemhlahle  look,  a  flat  screen 
in  the  centre  and  a  screen  at  each  side. 
There  can  be  no  illusion  with  such  an 
arrangement.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
the  principle,  which  needs  developing 
and  contrivance  to  supply  illusion. 

It  must  have  often  struck  people, 
when  reading  of  the  old  performances 
in  the  last  century,  how  it  was  that  the 
lighting  was  contrived.  The  power  of 
oil-lamps  was  limited  enough.  Thea- 
tres like  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
den were  of  enormous  size:  there  were 
no  foot-lights,  at  least  until  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  they  were 
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the  humble  "floats,"  dim  enough.  Yet 
there  was  ample  light  to  observe  expres- 
sion a:id  play  of  features,  so  necessary 
in  inte  preting  the  fine  old  comedies  of 
charr.eter.  NoAvaday,  the  stage  is  one 
bl«T^e;  it  is  literally  bathed  and  suffused 
in  light.  There  are  no  shadows;  and 
yet  it  might  be  said  the  amount  of 
necessary  light  is  no  more  than  there 
used  to  be,  and  is  not  nearly  as  satis- 
factory.  How  was  it  then? 

In  the  theatres  of  Garrick  and  earlier 
days  the  stage  was  really  lit  by  four 
great  chandeliers,  which  hung  directly 
over  the  heads  of  the  actors,  from  the 
arch  of  the  proscenium  and  just  outside 
the  curtain.  When  the  play  was  over 
these  were  lowered  slowly,  a  signal  for 
the  audience  to  depart.  These  chande- 
liers furnished  a  goodly  amount  of  light 
on  a  circular  zone  immediately  below 
them;  the  actors'  faces  and  figures  were 
lit  in  the  natural  way,  as  the  sun  would 
light  them;  but  the  rest  of  the  stage 
was  comparatively  dark  or  gloomy. 
This  furnishes  us  with  the  principle  of 
a  scenic  system  which  I  shall  now  ex- 
plain, and  the  explanation  is  found  in 
the  answer  to  this  simple  question— 

WHAT  IS  "the  scene"? 

The  answer  of  the  moderns  is  either 
that  "the  scene"  is  the  whole  stage, 
which  is  to  represent  the  area,  or  an 
imitation  of  a  corresponding  area  out- 
side; or  it  is  the  pendant  cloth  behind 
on  whic^h  a  picture  is  painted;  or  it  is 
the  whole  enclosure  before  the  spec- 
tator. As  I  have  shown,  the  area  must 
be  the  same  for  every  situation,  and  the 
imagination  is  capriciously  compelled 
to  assume  that  the  cottage  interior  and 
that  of  the  palace  have  different  di- 
mensions of  "a  collapsing  or  expand- 
ing" sort,  though  they  nearly  coiTe- 
spond  in  size.  In  this,  as  every  portion 
and  corner  even  is  to  be  seen,  it  must 
be  furnished  with  the  suitable  details, 
and  to  see  these  the  light  must  be  made 
to  reach  the  remotest  recesses.  It  may 
be  asked.  Is  this  the  case  in  real  life? 
Shadows  hang  over  corners;  the  back 
and  distant  portions  of  a  room  are  al- 
ways obscure.  Further,  there  are  awk- 
ward   attempts    at   perspective.  The 


lines  are  made  to  converge  to  a  central 
point  as  in  a  drawing,  and  the  eleva- 
tions are  disproportioued.  This  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  or  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  space  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
deep  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  vast  area 
three  or  four  times  the  distance.  The 
result,  however,  is  that  these  dimen- 
sions do  not  correspond  with  the  figures 
of  the  actors  when  they  "go  up"  the 
stage.  It  is  astonishing,  by  the  way, 
considering  the  perfection  to  which,  as 
it  is  boasted,  scenery  has  reached,  what 
rude,  clumsy  devices  are  accepted  as 
parts  of  the  illusion.  Thus  we  often  see 
bits  of  painted  cloth  hanging  here  and 
there,  filling  up  corners,  say,  in  some 
elaborate  presentment,  fluttering  and 
pretending  to  be  nothing  more  than 
what  they  really  are.  Gables  and 
perches,  palpable  wooden  screens,  are 
"stuck  on"  right  and  left,  with  other 
makeshifts  of  the  kind.  Now  this 
shows  that  these  modern  definitions  of 
"the  scene"  will  not  hold,  and  are  un- 
satisfactory. What  is  wanted  is  a  fixed 
and  certain  "quantity,"  which  will  be 
the  same  under  all  conditions.  But 
under  the  old  dispensation  a  truer  sys- 
tem was  the  answer  to  the  question 
"What  is  the  Scene?"  It  seems  to  me 
thej'  gave  the  real  one;  and  that  with 
that  answer  all  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  disappear. 

The  system  of  tlie  four  chandeliers 
helps  to  explain  it.  The  "scene"  was, 
not  the  whole  area  of  the  stage,  but  "the 
zone  of  dramatic  interest,"  as  it  may 
be  called,  which  is  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  where  the  performers 
carry  on  the  action.  Of  course,  in  the 
days  of  legitimate  comedy,  where  mere 
acting  was  the  only  interest,  this  zone 
was  constant.  But  there  the  scene,  and 
all  adjuncts  of  actual  scenery,  were 
subsidiary  to  that  notion.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  how  this  was  regu- 
lated. As  the  rest  of  the  stage  was  but 
dimly  illuminated,  there  was  no  need 
to  accentuate  anything  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  zone  of  interest.  All  in 
the  background  should  be  in  keeping— 
that  is,  it  should  not  distract  or  be  in- 
consistent, but  be  of  the  most  general 
misty  kind.   This  treatment  used  to  be 
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in  miK-Ii  A'ogue  at  the  Frangais,  where 
the  colors  of  the  background  were  kept 
very  low,  though  rich,  suggesting  those 
on  a  tapestry.  We  could  quite  un- 
derstand a  system  of  scenery  elaborated 
on  this  general  principle,  which  should 
indicate  a  background  that  conveyed  a 
general  notion  of  a  street;  the  details 
indistinct,  as  details  are  when  seen  at 
a  distance,  or  scarcely  noted  at  all. 
And  this  is  really  the  true  subsidiary 
place  of  all  scenery,  which  should  be 
protective  as  it  were— that  is,  should 
exclude  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
situation,  but  not  assert  or  emphasize 
anything  that  is  consistent  with  it. 
Further,  all  accurate  archseological  de- 
tails—as it  seems  to  me— are  quite  un- 
important, and  though  acceptable  to  the 
curious  eye  do  not  contribute  to  the 
dramatic  interest;  in  fact,  the  more 
minute  and  labored  they  ai-e,  the  more 
assertive  they  become,  and  take  off 
from  the  general  effect.  It  is  the  same 
with  costumes.  In  my  own  experiences 
I  never  see  those  rich  old  Italian  dresses 
designed  from  a  Moroni  portrait,  with- 
out a  sort  of  conviction  that  the  player 
is  wearing  a  fancy  dress. 

Again.  The  actor  leaving  this  "zone 
of  interest"  "goes  off  the  scene,"  or 
exits— not  passing  through  a  formal 
actual  door,  with  which  the  spectator 
lias  nothing  to  do.  All  he  cares  about  is 
that  the  performer  withdraws  for  the 
time  from  action.  The  force  of  this 
abstract  departure  we  always  feel 
strongly  when  reading  a  French  play, 
where,  as  we  know,  the  exits  and  en- 
trances are  not  noted  as  with  us,  but 
simply  the  list  of  characters  remaining 
on  the  stage  is  given;  and  this  is  con- 
sidered a  new  scene.  There  is  some- 
thing dignified,  and  even  mysterious,  in 
this. 

In  this  connection  it  is  now  thought 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  real 
effect  without  the  aid  of  elaborate 
"built-up"  scenery.  It  has  become  al- 
most indispensable.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, an  opening  scene,  representing 
a  suburban  mansion  or  villa,  with  its 
grounds,  a  gate  of  entrance  at  the  top 
from  the  road.  The  doorway  and  porch 
has  steps,  and  is  thrust  forward  at  a 


corner  in  a  fashion  that  no  builder  could 
explain;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  conven- 
tional treatment  for  these  thinf,s  that 
causes  them  to  be  accepted.  Xn  due 
course  the  regular  action  begins,  peo- 
ple open  the  gate  and  close  it  berind 
them,  or  descend  the  steps  from  the 
mansion,  or  sit  on  the  rock.  All  these 
operations  are  necessaiy  for  the  "busi- 
ness" of  the  scene,  and  to  give  an  air  of 
every-day  life.  This  also  might  be  de- 
nied, for  they  are  unessential  proceed- 
ings, and  supply  nothing  to  the  dra- 
matic effect.  There  is  no  interest  in 
such  things.  But  if  this  must  be  intro- 
duced, I  would  contend  that  nearly  in 
every  case  the  same  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced illusively,  and  without  these  ad- 
juncts. I  have  often,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  an  elaborate  composition, 
asked  myself  whether  all  this  could  not 
be  conveyed  by  painting,  simply  by  the 
arts  of  perspective,  and  by  the  use  of 
"cloths"  and  "wings"?  And  certainly 
it  could,  because  an  artist  sitting  in 
front  could  give  a  picture  of  the  whole 
scene  on  the  flat,  the  house  at  the  side, 
the  tree  appearing  to  stand  forward. 
But  then  it  will  be  said  they  are  not 
"practicable" — your  gate  and  door  can- 
not be  opened  or  used.  But  they  ap- 
pear to  be  used — at  least  the  house-door. 
Nothing  dramatic,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
gained  by  the  young  man  entering 
slowly  at  the  top  and  closing  the  gate 
behind  him.  If  he  came  at  all  from 
that  direction,  it  would  be  enough  to 
show  that  he  was  a  visitor.  But  all  this 
would  be  arranged  suitably  once  the 
principle  was  admitted,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  scene-painters  would 
contrive  it.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that 
as  our  scenic  artists  now  paint  for  the 
light,  all  attempts  at  relief  and  perspec- 
tive are  neglected  as  practically  useless.. 
Yet  I  have  seen  foreign  scenery  where 
carvings,  mouldings,  and  elaborate  re- 
liefs of  the  kind  have  been  simulated 
with  the  most  startling  effect  of  reality. 

I  remember  once,  when  unfolding  this 
theory  toMr.  Gilbert,  he  met  with  the  ob- 
jection, "How  would  you  deal  with  the 
balcony  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet'?"  which 
seemed  "a  poser."  There,  certainly,  it 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  dramatic  situa- 
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tion.  But  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  "prac- 
ticable" Aviudow  may  be  fairly  con- 
ceded, on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
break  the  surface  continuity  of  the 
cloth  or  flat,  though  a  balcony  of  course 
would.  It  is  a  negative  effect,  not  a 
positive  one.  But  even  a  balcony,  pro- 
vided it  is  at  the  wing,  might  be  fairly 
justified,  as  it  is  a  structure  off  the 
stage.  Juliet  is  at  one  level,  Romeo  at 
a  lower  one. 

We  have  since  those  old  days  wit- 
nessed increased  effort  after  more  im- 
posing arrangements  as  regards  scen- 
ei*y,  illumination,  costumes — even  ap- 
propriate material— as  well  as  a  great 
straining  after  historical  truth.  For 
real  art  there  is  no  advantage  in  all  this. 
All  the  best  dramatic  effects  in  a  play 
would  be  of  more  value,  and  in  many 
cases  be  more  valued,  if  the  play  was 
carried  on  before  one  dark  background 
throughout.  The  audiences  are  always 
aware  that  they  are  not  looking  at  real- 
ity, and  need  not  be  made  to  lose  this 
secret  sense.  It  is  evident  that  we  can- 
not return  to  the  old  bare  boards,  and 
that,  in  order  to  please  the  audience,  we 
must  have— in  decoration,  dress,  and 
effect — certain  accessories  holding  a 
position  midway  between  each  ex- 
treme; but  regard  for  the  exigencies  of 
realities  must  never  be  obtruded  on  the 
stage,  and  the  author  who  means  to 
deal  honorably  with  art  will  carefully 
avoid  depending  on  mere  decorative 
effects  for  his  success. 

Pebcy  Fitzgekald. 


From  Longman's  INIagazine. 
HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS. 

In  "Hallucinations  and  Illusions" 
(Walter  Scott)  Herr  Parish  discusses  a 
question  which  most  psychologists  have 
shirked.  "The  waking  hallucinations 
of  healthy  persons  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely ignored  by  them,"  says  Herr 
Parish.  Now  these  occasional  waking 
hallucinations  of  the  sane  and  healthy 
are  what  the  public  call  "wraiths"  and 
"ghosts."  When  the  false  appearance 
of  one  person  to  another  occurs  at,  or 


very  near,  the  moment  of  the  first  per- 
son's death,  or  marriage,  or  any  crisis, 
then  people  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
appearance  is,  somehow,  caused  by  the 
action  of  one  distant  mind  on  another— 
"Telepathy."  Herr  Parish  does  not  ac- 
cept the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  the- 
ory, and  his  own  ideas  are  worth  study. 

One  common  fallacy  he  gets  rid  of:  if 
you  see  anything,  or  anybody,  which, 
or  who,  is  not  there,  people  are  wont  to 
say  that  you  "fancied  you  saw  it,"  or 
"believed  you  saw  it."  Now,  remarks 
Herr  Parish,  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
'believe  one  sees,'  and  *to  see,'  are  two 
expressions  meaning  the  same  thing  .  .  . 
A  hallucination  is,  then,  a  sense-percep- 
tion, like  any  other,  only  there  happens 
to  be  no  object  there.  That  is  the  whole 
difference."  Thus  nothing  is  explained 
by  referring  false  perceptions  to 
"fancy:"  what  we  want  to  know  is  why 
and  how  "fancy"  (perhaps  once  in  a 
healthy  lifetime)  took  that  particular 
shape. 

Now,  skipping  hallucinations  in  mad- 
ness, drink,  disease,  under  narcotics, 
under  hypnotism  (for  in  all  such  cases 
the  patient's  condition  is  as  abnormal 
as  his  experience),  we  come  to  "crystal 
visions."  Here  a  healthy  person,  wide 
awake,  looks  into  a  glass  ball,  and  per- 
ceives persons,  faces,  places,  known  or 
unknown  to  him  or  her.  The  common 
scientific  explanations  are  "fudge," 
"fable,"  "fancy,"  or  "liver."  Herr  Par- 
ish deals  in  none  of  these  scientific 
solvents.  His  solution  is  "Dissocia- 
tion," "the  dissociation  of  conscious- 
ness," and  this  theory  he  applies  all 
round,  to  all  false  perceptions  of  every 
description. 

Now,  what  is  "Dissociation"?  It  is 
defined  as  "that  state  in  Which  the 
nerve  stimulus  no  lofiger  flows  through 
the  channels  determined  by  habit,  and 
by  the  co-operation  of  simultaneous 
stimuli,  because  inhibitions  or  obstruc- 
tions, wliether  from  pathological  or 
physiological  causes,  have  been  set  up 
in  the  normal  association  paths,  or  ob- 
structions which  normally  exist  in  other 
connecting  tracts  have  been  weakened, 
or  altogether  abolished."  I  know  not 
whether  the  reader  understands  this 
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higlily  poetical  language.  But  "dissocia- 
tion" is,  clearly,  the  exact  reverse  of  our 
old  friend  "The  Association  of  Ideas." 
When  our  ideas  do  not  follow  the 
beaten  tracks  of  association,  then  we 
are  liable  to  see,  or  hear,  or  feel,  what 
is  not  there.  And,  if  you  see,  or  hear, 
or  feel  what  is  not  there,  then  it  is  be- 
cause your  ideas  are  "dissociated." 
The  hallucination  is  "an  anomalous  re- 
action of  the  brain  to  sensory  stimuli." 
XoAV  one  would  say  that  this  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  facts.  Your  bed-clothes 
slip  off;  you,  being  asleep,  feel  cold;  you 
dream  of  icebergs  and  Polar  bears— 
that  is,  you  have,  in  sleep,  a  false  per- 
ception of  icebergs  and  so  on.  Why? 
Just  because  your  ideas  are  not  disso- 
ciated; just  because  the  idea  of  cold  is 
associated  with  the  North  Pole,  the 
bears  of  that  land.  Dr.  Nansen,  and  so 
forth.  Shakesijeare  has  said  all  that 
is  necessary  on  that  head,  in  Mercutio's 
speech  on  Queen  Mab. 

Again,  take  one  or  two  hallucinations 
which  actually  occurred.  A.  M.P., 
standing  alone  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  sees  B.  (a  per- 
son of  marked  appearance)  come  out  of 
one  door  and  go  into  another  room.  B. 
has  been  dead  for  years.  Or,  A.  sees  B. 
come  out  of  a  room  in  a  dark  blue  dress, 
and,  on  instantly  entering  the  room  she 
has  left,  finds  her  there  in  a  white  dress! 
She  has  been  there  for  half  an  hour. 
How  does  "dissociation"  begin  to  ex- 
plain these  false  perceptions? 

Herr  Parish  now  criticises  the  col- 
lected statistics  of  hallucinations  said 
to  coincide,  more  or  less  closely,  with 
the  moment  of  death.  He  does  not 
agree  that  the  facts  prove  Telepathy,  or 
action  of  one  distant  mind  on  another. 
Here  I  go  far  in  agreement  with  him. 
The  necessary  statistics,  for  a  dozen 
good  reasons,  simply  cannot  be  col- 
lected. Collectors  select  cases;  narra- 
tors, consciously  or  not,  improve  on  the 
stories.  The  stories  are  of  no  use,  un- 
less recorded  instantly  in  writing,  and 
legally  witnessed.  One  may  have  one's 
own  opinion,  but  it  is  not  science,  and 
is  influenced  by  personal  experience, 
uniform  tradition,  and  so  forth.  But, 


returning  to  crystal  visions,  Herr  Par- 
ish thinks  that  they  do  not  occur  "in  the 
normal  consciousness."  The  seer  is  too 
much  "dissociated."  Now,  "Miss  X." 
(whom  Herr  Parish  cites)  says  that,  on 
looking  at  a  glass  ball,  ink,  or  what  not, 
her  consciousness  is  entirely  normal. 
In  replj^  HeiT  Parish  cites  a  friend  of 
Miss  X.,  who  says  that  her  expression 
was  not  normal  when  she  was  not  look- 
ing at  a  glass  ball.  This  is  hardly  log- 
ical in  Herr  Parish!  I  have  often  seen 
people  staring  at  glass  balls,  with  or 
without  success.  They  certainly 
seemed  as  normal  as  if  they  were  read- 
ing a  novel,  or  engaged,  as  they  usually 
were,  at  the  time,  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. Yet,  in  several  cases,  they  de- 
scribed visions  of  places  and  people  un- 
known to  them,  but  well  known  to  my- 
self, or  to  other  bystanders.  For  exam- 
ple, I  filled  a  smooth  decanter  .with 
water  for  C.  (a  well-known  golfer),  and 
he  saw  the  hall  of  a  house,  with  certain 
marked  peculiarities,  including  a  large 
white  cat  on  the  stairs.  The  house  and 
cat  were  Miss  X.'s;  A.  had  seen  none  of 
them;  I  knew  the  house,  the  cat  I  was 
not  acquainted  with.  A.  was  as  normal 
as  possible;  we  dropped  matches  into 
the  water  to  test  their  effect  on  the 
vision. 

I  could  give  a  dozen  such  instances, 
and  I  really  do  not  see  where  "dissocia- 
tion" comes  in,  as  an  explanation. 
No  doubt  the  looker  in  the  glass 
tries  to  think  about  nothing  in  partic- 
ular, not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  But 
he,  or  she,  is  wide  awake,  and  why 
are  pictures  presented  of  people  or 
places  unknown  to  him  or  her,  but 
known  to  you  or  me?  There  is  here  no 
room  for  a  suspicion  of  "drowsiness," 
as  Herr  Parish  avers.  But,  if  there 
were,  we  are  all  drowsy  a  score  of  times 
in  the  week,  yet  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  us  see  any  hallucinations. 
There  is  far  too  much  drowsiness  to  far 
too  little  hallucination.  The  coinci- 
dences also  are  left  to  be  explained. 
Herr  Parish  seems  to  have  witnessed 
no  experiments  himself,  and,  if  he  is 
going  to  be  scientific  on  the  subject, 
surely  experiment  is  the  normal  way. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Love  the  Thief,  etc. 


LOVE  THE  THIEF. 

Love  the  thief  chanced  on  a  day 

Near  the  bees  to  linger, 
When  a  naughty  one,  they  say. 

Stung  him  on  the  finger. 

Oh,  the  wound  it  hurt  him  so. 
How  he  blew  and  shook  it! 

How  he  stamped  and  danced  with  woe! 
Then  to  mother  took  it. 

Spreading  all  his  fingers,  he 

Sobbed  to  Aphrodite: 
"Mother,  little  is  the  bee. 

But  its  sting  is  mighty." 

Then  the  Queen  of  Passion  smiled. 

But  she  answered  merely: 
"You  are  small  yourself,  my  child. 

Yet  you  wound  severely." 

Geokge  Horton. 


RECESSIONAL. 

Now  along  the  solemn  heights 
Fade  the  autumn's  altar-lights: 
Down   the   great    earth's  glimmering 
chancel 
Glide  the  days  and  nights. 

Little  kindred  of  the  grass. 
Like  a  shadow  in  a  glass 

Falls  the  dark  and  falls  the  stillness: 
We  must  rise  and  pass. 

We  must  rise  and  follow,  wending 
Where  the  nights  and  days  have  ending — 

Pass  in  order  pale  and  slow 
Unto  sleep  extending. 

Little  brothers  of  the  clod, 
Soul  of  fire  and  seed  of  sod, 

We  must  fare  into  the  silence 
At  the  knees  of  God. 

Little  comrades  of  the  sky 
Wing  to  wing  we  wander  by, 

Going,  going,  going,  going. 
Softly  as  a  sigh. 

Hark,  the  moving  shapes  confer, 
Globe  of  dew  and  gossamer. 

Fading  and  ephemeral  spirits 
In  the  dusk  astir. 


Moth  and  blossom,  blade  and  bee. 
Worlds  must  go  as  well  as  we, 
In.  the  long  procession  joining 
Mount,  and  star,  and  sea. 

Charles  G.  D.  Korerts. 


A  RUINED  COTTAGE. 

The  roofless  walls  stand  open  to  the  sky. 
The  nettles  grow  where  once  the  firelight 
played 

Upon  the  hearthstone,  and  beneath  the 
shade 

Of  flowering  hemlocks,  loathy  creatures 
lie. 

Ah,  me!  the  place  is  but  a  memory 
Of  hands  that  tried  to  work,  and  lips 

that  prayed 
In  accents  vain  and  weak,  for  rest  and 
aid : 

Till  Death  the  Healer  heard  the  bitter  cry. 

The  tangled  roses  grow  beside  the  door. 
And  when  the  March  winds  blow  across 
the  land, 

There  dances  in  the  breeze  a  joyous 
band 

Of  yellow  lilies;  yet  no  springs  restore 
The  vanished  hopes  and  faces.  Evermore 

Silent,  deserted,  will  these  ruins  stand. 

Chambers's  JournaL  0.  Cr. 


PATER  LOQUITUR. 

Of  all  the  little  ones  whom  I  have  known 
Ye  are  so  much  the  fairest  in  my  view. 
So  much  the  sweetest  and  the  dearest 
few. 

That  not  because  ye  are  my  very  own 
Do  I  behold  a  wonder  that  is  shown 

Of  loveliness  diversified  in  you; 

It  is  because  each  nature  as  it  grew 
Surpassed  a  world  of  joy  already  grown. 

If  months  bestow  such  purpose  on  the 
years. 

May  not  the  years  work  out  a  greater 
plan? 

Vast  are  the  heights  which  form  this 
vale  of  tears, 
And  though  what  lies  beyond  we  may  not 
scan, 

Thence  came  my  little  flock — strayed 
from  their  spheres, 
As  lambs  of  God  turned  children  into 
man. 

John  G.  Romanes. 


Georges  Darien. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
GEORGES  DAKIEN. 

Of  all  countries  France  remains  the 
land  in  wliicli  it  is  possible  to  tell  the 
most  truth.  The  nation  of  Montaigne 
and  Moliere  is  always  the  first  to  recog- 
nize and  award  the  title  of  talent  to  lay 
bare  the  shoulders,  of  her  community 
and  use  the  scourge  upon  them.  If  at 
its  first  appearance  the  strange  and  ter- 
rible revelations  contained  in  the  work 
entitled  "Biribi"  were  met  by  official 
obstruction  and  attempted  suppression, 
the  book  has  conquered  them,  and  has 
been  allowed  to  carry  the  light  of  its 
torches  into  the  dark  places  of  military 
administration  and  oppression.  In 
Italy,  as  in  Germany,  and  Austria,  it 
would  have  been  stopped  by  fine,  exile, 
and  seizure.  In  Russia  it  could  never 
have  been  issued  at  all.  In  England  it 
would  have  been  as  costly  to  the  author 
as  were  his  issues  of  Zola  to  the  un- 
happy and  martyrized  Vizetelly.  In 
Prance  alone  its  pictures  of  the  most 
terrible  facts  pass  unarrested,  by  right 
of  that  literary  liberty  which  the  esprit 
gaulois  has  always  awarded,  however 
much  government  and  law  may  have 
been  alarmed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  accusations 
contained  in  the  works  of  Georges 
Darien  are  a  fletrissure  a  la  France,  and 
as  such  should  never  have  been  made 
public  by  a  patriotic  writer  and  a  ci- 
devant  soldier.  But  here  we  merely 
meet  again  the  hackneyed  question 
whether  the  writer  of  talent  is  bound  by 
patriotism  or  any  other  scruple  to  with- 
hold truth,  or  whether  he  is  not  rather 
bound  to  disclose  the  truth  as  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  at  all  costs,  whether  to 
himself  or  to  others.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  with  which  of  these  opin- 
ions I  agree.  The  little  which  has  been 
done  towards  any  true  progress  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  done 
by  the  expression  of  free  thought, 
and  by  its  fearless  exposure  of  evils 
protected  by  the  crystallization  of  time, 
usage,  and  prejudice.  Over  the  modern 
world  which  chatters  of  liberty,  but 
does  not  anywhere  possess  it,  or  even 
know  actually  what  it  means,  there 
hang,  in  heavy  and  icy  weight,  two 


ever-increasing  despotisms:  the  scien- 
tific and  the  military.  Of  the  former  it 
is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  these  pages; 
of  the  latter  the  yearly  increase 
throughout  Europe,  ever  since  the  war 
of  1870-71,  must  alarm  every  unbiassed 
tliinlier.  bringing  w  ith  it.  as  it  does,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  people,  the  curse 
of  youth  and  manhood,  the  endless 
strain  of  a  fiscal  burden,  so  enormous 
that  every  class  groans  under  it,  and 
the  perpetual  and  diseased  anxiety  in 
which  every  nation  lives,  suspecting  its 
neighbors,  and  turn  by  turn  affronting 
them  insolently  and  cringing  to  them 
obsequiously,  according  as  it  is  made  to 
feel  the  power  of  its  own  strength  or 
the  weakness  of  its  own  inferiority. 
Every  syllable  printed  which  tends  to 
show  the  reality  of  military  tyranny  at 
this  moment  is  valuable,  and  should  be 
welcomed,  however  odious  it  may  be  to 
military  authority  and  government;  and 
especially  valuable  when  it  comes  from 
one  who  has  passed  through  the  scenes 
which  he  depicts,  and  draws,  not  from 
imagination,  but  from  memory. 

Georges  Darien  has  been  the  man 
whom  he  describes;  treated  as  the 
worst  of  criminals,  though  wholly  guilt- 
less of  breaking  any  criminal  law. 
Georges  Darien  in  using  the  first  per- 
son, both  in  "Biribi"  and  in  "Bas  les 
Cceurs,"  is  but  writing  portions  of  his 
own  autobiography;  he  was  a  boy  of 
ten,  like  his  young  hero  in  the  latter 
book,  and  a  volunteer  like  the  gunner  of 
the  second  class  in  the  41st  of  ar- 
tillery in  the  former  work,  and  to  this 
fact  there  are  owing  that  directness, 
simplicity,  and  virility  which  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  both 
these  volumes.  They  are  alive  with 
life.  The  reader  may  resent  them,  de- 
test them,  dread  them  and  their  revela- 
tions; but  he  must  be  impressed  by 
them;  he  must  receive  from  their 
perusal  that  thrill  which  can  only  come 
from  reality.  They  are  saturated  with 
the  tears  of  blood  of  a  strong  man  who 
feels  his  own  impotency  to  rouse  his 
generation  and  to  change  humanity; 
who  knows  that  his  voice  is  the  voice  of 
the  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
and  echoing  over  a  desert  of  dead  bones 
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and  drifting  sand.  There  are  few 
greater  pangs  tlian  to  see  the  truth  and 
know  it,  and  feel  that  the  salvation  of 
others  lies  in  it,  and  to  tell  it  in  vain  to 
deaf  ears,  and  offer  its  water  of  life  to 
lips  closed  by  pride  and  cruelty  and 
folly. 

The  name  Biribi  sounds  too  light  for 
such  a  subject;  it  sounds  like  a  joke;  but 
the  joke  is  grim  indeed,  grim  as  the 
dance  of  skeletons  round  a  gallows- 
tree.  In  actual  fact  BiriU  is  the  nick- 
name given  by  French  and  native  sol- 
diers in  Algeria  to  the  punishment-bat- 
talions of  the  Franco- African  army;  a 
slangy  petit  nom  given  in  jest  to  one  of 
the  most  awful  hells  that  earth  holds. 
The  tortures  which  are  suffered  in 
every  army,  in  the  best  army,  and  in 
the  time  of  greatest  peace,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  over-rated ;  and  they  are  not  the 
less  but  the  more  terrible  because  al- 
most always  endured  in  silence  and  ig- 
nored by  authority.  Now  and  then  a 
voice  is  raised  from  the  ranks,  occasion- 
ally, very  rarely,  some  punishment,  or 
injustice,  more  brutal  than  usual,  comes 
to  light,  and  rouses  public  indignation. 
BiriM  is  one  of  those  rare  utterances 
rising  from  the  sealed  pits,  in  which 
uncared-for  and  unpitied  lives  are 
beaten  into  senseless  pulp  of  bruised 
and  bleeding  flesh. 

There  is  great  originality  in  the  lit- 
erary talent  of  Georges  Darien.  His 
stj^le  is  all  his  own.  His  manner  of  re- 
lation resembles  no  other.  He  has 
nothing  of  the  modern  school,  except  its 
hopelessness;  he  is  strong,  intense, 
virile,  rough;  he  seeks  no  ornament,  he 
strives  for  no  effect;  he  writes  as  he 
feels,  boldly,  passionately,  with  that 
eloquence  which  is  the  offspring  of  sim- 
plicity and  of  veracity,  and  that  po- 
tency which  comes  from  wide  knowl- 
edge of  literatures  and  of  mankind. 
Belonging  by  birth  to  the  bourgeoisie, 
son  of  a  Catholic  father  and  a  Calvinist 
mother,  his  early  years  were  embittered 
by  religious  strife.  He  has  later  on 
travelled  much;  he  has  known  the  low- 
est classes  and  the  hardest  ways  of  life; 
he  is  still  young  in  years,  but  old  in  the 
most  varied  experiences;  and  he  has, 
certainly,   uncommon   powers,  which 


have  as  yet  not  been  duly  recognized, 
for  he  offends  the  prejudices  and  vested 
interests  of  his  generation,  and  even  in 
France  prejudice  and  vested  interests 
are  strong  and  close  many  channels. 

He  disdains,  moreover,  to  appeal  to 
that  large  class  of  readers  who  require 
a  book,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  story,  to 
possess  a  story.  Like  the  famous  knife- 
grinder  he  has  none  to  tell,  if  by  story 
we  understand,  as  most  people  do,  a 
love-tale  in  some  one  of  its  forms. 
"Biribi"  is  the  stern  and  terrible  narra- 
tive of  the  career  of  an  insoumis;  "Bas 
les  Coeurs"  is  the  simple,  domestic  rec- 
ord of  a  boy's  recollections  of  the  Annce 
Terrible.  In  neither  is  there  any  hint  or 
fragment  of  romance.  This  fact  at 
once  limits  his  public  to  the  restricted 
number  who  appreciate  the  skill  which 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  elements 
of  romance,  and  to  rely  solely  on  its 
own  power  of  description  and  analysis 
of  character.  In  this  respect  for  lit- 
erary excellence  and  harmonious  treat- 
ment I  should  place  "Bas  les  Coeurs" 
before  "Biribi."  The  relation  of  events 
at  Versailles,  before  and  after  the  Prus- 
sian occupation,  as  seen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  family  of  the  town,  is  told 
with  such  perfect  naturalness  that  the 
reader  follows  it  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est, and  remains  fascinated  by  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  most 
tragic  and  momentous  events  of  history 
are  reflected  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old. 

The  tranquillity  and  precision  of  his 
use  of  the  etching-needle,  with  which 
he  describes  the  daily  life  and  street 
scenes  in  Versailles,  contrasts  curiously 
with  the  hot  color  and  broad  charcoal 
marks  with  which  he  portrays  the  tor- 
tures of  the  punishment-battalions  in 
Africa. 

This  testifies  to  the  flexibility  of 
Darien's  talent,  since  nothing  can  be 
more  different  to  the  impetuous  and 
turgid  violence  of  "Biribi"  than  the  re- 
strained and  delicate  irony  of  "Bas  les 
Coeurs:"  the  one  is  a  battle-piece  of 
Veretschagin,  crowded  with  begrimed 
and  panting  figures,  in  which  the  dumb 
canvas  seems  to  shriek  with  war  and 
smoke  with  blood;  the  other  is  a  cabinet 
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picture  of  INIcissouier's,  tiuished,  pol- 
ished, small  iu  measurement,  illimitable 
in  suggestion,  tine  as  the  point  of  a 
needle,  cruel  as  the  fork  of  a  snalie's 
tongue.  For,  undoubtedly,  Darien  is 
cruel,  but  he  is  cruel  from  the  impotent 
rage  which  is  in  him,  the  powerless  sor- 
row and  scorn  which  his  country,  his 
generation,  his  fellow  mortals,  his  vis- 
ion of  things  as  they  are,  awaken  in  his 
memory  and  in  his  desires. 

The  apathy  and  sheepishness  of  the 
general  multitude  fill  him  with  wrath; 
he  longs  to  pull  down  on  the  world  its 
temple,  like  Samson,  regardless  of  the 
fall  of  the  column  and  the  roof  on  him- 
self. No  one  who  loves  received  doc- 
trines, crystallized  commonplaces,  un- 
disputed formulae,  should  open  these 
books.  Such  persons  will  only  see  in 
them  blasphemies  against  their  hon- 
ored gods;  for  this  author  is  not  suited 
to  the  smug  self-complacency  of  Philis- 
tinism, "sanding  its  sugar  and  praising 
its  Lord." 

To  represent  war  as  it  is  done  in  the 
terrible  pages  of  "La  Debacle,"  or  in 
the  heartrending  sketch  of  the  "Attaque 
du  Moulin,"  is  not  difficult  to  the  novel- 
ist who  has  power  and  knowledge.  To 
represent  the  effects  of  war  on  entirely 
uninteresting  and  commonplace  per- 
sons, and  yet  keep  the  attention  of  the 
reader  riveted  to  what  is  passing  in 
one  ordinary  household  during  a  fright- 
ful national  calamity,  is  a  far  more  dif- 
ficult feat;  especially  when  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  reader  which  would  be 
easily  roused  by  noble  sentiments  in  the 
sufferers  are  voluntarily  alienated,  and 
the  only  motives  and  feelings  depicted 
are  sordid,  egotistic,  and  miserable,  ex- 
cept in  the  young  narrator,  whose  child- 
ish intelligence  is  so  slowly  awakened 
to  the  baseness  of  those  around  him,  but 
whose  naturally  honest  and  patriotic 
little  soul  burns  and  thrills  with  shame 
when  once  it  becomes  conscious  of  the 
meanness  and  cowardice  of  his  family 
and  of  his  neighbors.  The  highest  lit- 
erary faculty  seems  to  me  to  show  itself 
in  the  completeness  with  which  the 
childlikeness  of  the  young  observer  is 
retained,  the  vague  apprehension,  the 
slowly  awakening  comprehension,  the 


gradually  dawning  horror  with  which 
the  events  around  him  impress  them- 
selves on  a  mind  remaining  instinc- 
tively loyal  and  just  in  the  midst  of 
corrupt  and  unworthy  examples. 

Take  this  as  an  example  of  its 
style:— 

Shouts  are  heard  afar  off  in  the  woods, 

"Ah,  my  poor  child!"  says  my  aunt, 
weeping,  "what  a  hideous  thing  is  war!" 

She  looks  very  feeble,  very  worn,  my 
poor  great-aunt  Moreau.  The  sight  of 
her  thin  face,  her  skeleton-like  hands, 
moves  me  painfully.   She  sees  this. 

"At  my  age,"  she  murmurs,  "these 
events,  my  dear,  are  hard  to  bear." 

However,  she  assures  me  the  Germans 
are  not  very  cruel.  The  captain  in  com- 
mand of  those  billeted  on  her,  despite  his 
rude  exterior,  is  not  uncivil. 

At  that  moment,  indeed,  this  oflBcer  re- 
turns with  his  men;  his  heels  ring  on  the 
bricks  of  the  ante-chamber.  He  opens  the 
door  of  the  little  room  where  we  are  sit- 
ting. 

"Do  not  be  disturbed,  madam,"  he 
says,  addressing  my  aunt,  "on  account  of 
the  firing  you  may  have  heard.  There  is 
nothing  of  any  consequence.  A  wood- 
cutter, in  whose  hut  we  found  arms,  and 
whom  we  have  shot:  nothing  more." 

He  salutes  and  retires.  My  aunt  shud- 
ders. She  turns  white,  her  eyes  close,  her 
head  falls  back  against  the  chair.  She  is 
faint.  I  call  her  maid,  who  runs  to  my 
summons,  with  the  cook  and  the  servant 
just  come  to  fetch  me.  The  three  women 
try  and  revive  her.  She  remains  so  weak 
when  again  conscious,  that  they  carry  her 
to  her  chamber.  She  is  grieved  to  have 
fainted. 

"When  my  dear  little  Jean  came  to  see 
me,"  she  murmurs!  "It  was  the  thought 
of  that  poor  wood-cutter  " 

She  trembles  like  a  leaf  as  I  leave  her. 

Germaine,  who  has  come  from  my 
grandfather's  to  fetch  me,  asks  me  to  wait 
a  moment;  she  has  a  message  for  the 
Prussian  captain  from  my  grandfather. 
The  officer  is  walking  up  and  down,  smok- 
ing, under  the  lime-trees.  I  hear  his  gut- 
tural voice  as  he  answers,  "Tell  your 
master  that  I  shall  expect  him  here." 
What  can  this  mean?  When  I  reach  my 
grandfather's  house  I  rush  to  the  dining- 
room  to  question  the  old  man,  but  Ger- 
maine catches  hold  of  my  arm. 
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"You  must  uot  disturb  monsieur.  He  is 
engaged  with  some  one." 

Through  the  door,  which  I  hold  half 
opened,  I  have  seen  that  some  one.  He  is 
a  person  dressed  like  a  peasant,  who  looks 
not  like  a  peasant,  nevertheless.  His 
large  hat  is  worn  too  gracefully;  his  rag- 
ged blue  blouse  is  too  old  to  accord  with 
his  proud  and  delicate  features.  Is  he  an 
officer  of  f ranc-tireurs  ?  A  French  spy, 
perhaps?  Is  my  grandfather  giving  or 
receiving  information?  Is  he  not,  as  I 
hope,  planning  to  surprise  the  Prussians? 
I  question  Germaine.  She  is  astonished 
at  my  anxiety. 

"That  man?  He  wanted  to  see  the 
mayor,  and  as  the  Germans  have  put  the 
mayor  in  prison,  he  was  brought  here. 
Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  him,  Mon- 
sieur Jean." 

I  hear  a  sound  of  closing  doors.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  stranger  going  away. 

My  grandfather  joins  me. 

"Well,  how  is  your  aunt?" 

I  tell  him  what  happened,  the  story  of 
the  wood-cutter  and  its  effect  upon  her. 

"Ah!  what  a  pity! — humph,  humph! — I 
will  go  and  see  her.  Germaine,  my 
cloak!" 

"Shall  I  come  with  you,  grandpapa?" 

"No,  no;  not  worth  while.  I  shall  be 
back  in  half  an  hour." 

In  twenty  minutes'  time  he  returns. 

"You  see  I  am  as  good  as  my  word.  I 
made  haste,  eh?" 

"Is  my  aunt  better?" 

"Your  aunt!  Yes — no — that  is,  yes, 
much  better." 

"Jean,"  he  says  to  me  after  dinner,  "you 
were  to  go  back  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
but  as  I  must  go  on  business  to  Versailles 
in  the  morning  early,  I  will  take  you  with 
me.    Does  it  disappoint  you,  eh?" 

"A  little,  yes." 

"Bah!  you  shall  make  up  for  it  another 
time.  You  shall  come  again  soon  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  send  your  lessons  to  the 
deuce." 

I  laugh.  I  think  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. The  man  whom  I  saw  must  have 
been  really  a  peasant.  My  grandsire 
could  not  be  so  gay  if  there  is  to  be  fight- 
ing at  Maussy  this  evening.  However, 
before  going  to  bed  I  look  out  over  the 
country,  and  when  I  lie  down  I  strain  my 
ear  to  catch  a  sound.  All  night  long  I 
cannot  sleep;  I  can  only  listen.  All  at 
once  a  hand  touches  my  elbow.  I  start 
up,  screaming.    Germaine  laughs. 


"What  is  the  matter.  Monsieur  Jean? 
Were  you  dreaming?" 

I  stare  round  me  in  amaze.  It  is  broad 
day. 

"Make  haste  and  get  up;  the  chocolate 
is  ready;  master  is  waiting." 

Half  an  hour  later  we  leave  the  house. 
We  are  at  the  end  of  the  street  which 
opens  on  to  the  Versailles  road,  when  a 
platoon  of  Prussian  soldiers,  with  bay- 
onets fixed,  appears  upon  that  road.  My 
grandfather  seizes  me  brutally  and  throws 
me  down  under  a  fence  behind  a  hedge. 
I  look  through  the  branches.  The  Prus- 
sians pass  at  quick  march.  Amidst  them 
marches  a  man,  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind his  back.  I  see  a  broad-leafed  hat, 
a  pale  proud  face,  an  old  blue  blouse.  It 
is  the  man  of  yesterday.  I  know  him  at  a 
glance. 

"Grandfather,  who  is  that?" 

"Eh?  Who?  who?  Some  vagabond  a  . 
Prussian  patrol  has  picked  up  out  of  some 
ditch.  The  Prussians  are  very  severe  for 
— for — for — wayfarers.  It  is  better  not  to 
be  seen  in  these  affairs — it  is  better  not  to 
be  mixed  up — I  mean  " 

My  grandfather  is  lying,  I  am  certain; 
I  feel  it.  Why  should  he  lie?  Where  are 
they  taking  this  fettered  man?  Why 
force  me  to  lie  hidden  under  a  hedge? 
From  behind  the  village  a  loud  volley 
thunders  through  the  air. 

"Grandpapa,  grandpapa,  did  you  hear 
that?" 

The  old  man  is  livid. 

"It  is  the  Prussians  who  practise — who 
practise  at  firing — in  the  morning.  It  is 
their  custom — their  custom — every  morn- 
ing " 

His  teeth  chatter. 

Or  see  this  description  of  the  troops 
leaving  for  the  frontier. 

To-day  the  last  regiment  quartered  here 
goes  to  the  front;  it  is  a  regiment  of  the 
line. 

Leon  and  I  wait  in  the  market-place  to 
go  with  the  soldiers  to  the  railway-station. 

It  is  an  epic,  this  departure  of  the 
troops.  I  have  never  felt  what  I  feel  now. 
There  is  a  sense  and  scent  of  battle  in  the 
air;  the  midsummer  sun  shining  on  the 
musket-barrels  and  sparkling  on  the  ac- 
coutrements sets  fire  to  one's  brain.  The 
earth  trembles  under  the  passage  of  artil- 
lery which  is  about  to  vomit  death;  and 
one's  heart  dances  in  one's  breast  whilst 
the  ponderous  caissons,  with  their  iron- 
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circled  wheels,  shako  the  stones,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  bronze  guns  display  their 
yawning  jaws.  Bands  play  warlike 
tunes;  men  chant  the  "Marseillaise,"  the 
gold  of  epaulets  and  the  lace  on  uniforms 
glow  in  the  light;  the  flags  flap  against 
the  flagstaffs,  on  whose  summits  eagles 
spread  their  wings;  the  shoes  of  the 
chargers  glitter  like  silver  crescents;  and 
one  feels  some  mighty  spirit  of  war  soar 
above  these  hearts  of  flesh  and  of  iron 
who  are  about  to  face  the  shock  of  battle. 
The  blood  steams  in  one's  veins;  the 
fever  of  the  hour  devours  one;  and  one 
shouts  louder  and  louder,  faster  and 
faster,  not  to  become  mad. 

It  is  market-day.  The  square  is  filled 
by  country  people  who  have  brought  in 
their  vegetables  and  fruits  for  sale. 
Their  stalls  are  under  all  the  trees,  and, 
here  and  there,  take  up  the  pavement. 
We  are  standing  between  a  woman  selling 
salads  and  an  old  man  who  has  onions, 
and  is  on  all  fours  beside  his  skips,  be- 
cause every  moment  or  so  an  onion  slides 
o£E  the  heap  and  rolls  towards  the  gutter, 
unless  he  stops  it.  What  a  funny  old  fel- 
low he  is  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  an 
onion!  Ah,  there  goes  another  one!  The 
old  man  hurries  to  catch  it,  but  an  officer, 
booted  and  spurred,  steps  on  it;  slips, 
slides,  tumbles  down.  The  onion-seller 
takes  off  his  cap:  "Oh,  sir!  a  thousand 
pardons!" 

The  officer  gets  up,  takes  his  riding-whip 
by  the  whip-end,  and  brings  it  with  all  his 
force  on  the  uncovered  head  of  the  old 
man,  who  falls  backward  on  his  skull. 
Blood  bespatters  his  skips  of  onions. 

"Here  comes  the  regiment!"  screams 
Leon. 

The  band  sounds  at  the  end  of  the 
street.   We  run  towards  it. 

"Did  you  see  the  poor  old  man?"  I  ask. 

"Yes.  He  deserved  what  he  got.  Only 
think!  The  officer  might  have  broken  his 
legs,  eh?" 

I  do  not  answer.  I  am  absorbed  in 
watching  the  soldiers  whom  we  escort, 
walking  on  the  pavement,  keeping  step 
with  them. 

The  soldiers  do  not  all  keep  step  with 
one  another;  emotion,  enthusiasm,  the  de- 
light of  going  to  thrash  the  Prussians,  the 
natural  sorrow  at  leaving  those  they  love 
—a  thousand  different  feelings.  There  is 
an  old  soldier,  a  decorated  soldier,  next  to 
me,  who  is  very  unsteady  on  his  legs,  A 
young  officer,  very  young,  almost  beard- 


less, puts  his  musket  straight  on  the  old 
fellow's  shoulder  every  second.  It  is  ad- 
mirable to  see  the  harmony  which  reigna 
between  privates  and  officers.  The 
colonel,  a  greybeard,  salutes  with  his 
sword  when  the  people  cheer  him;  and  a 
trumpeter  in  the  front  rank  has  stuck  a 
great  bouquet  of  roses  to  the  banner  of  his 
instrument,  and  carries  it  as  a  priest  carries 
the  host.  Other  nosegays  are  thrust  into 
the  barrels  of  muskets.  Bottles  of  wine 
show  their  corks  from  under  the  piles  of 
knapsacks,  and  two  or  three  dogs  are 
stretched  out  on  the  haversacks  in  the 
baggage-wagons.  The  crowd  cheers  the 
dogs. 

All  the  peasants  throng  to  see,  shouting 
their  applause  to  the  regiment.  Before 
the  chemist's  shop  at  the  corner,  a  knot  of 
young  men  wave  their  caps  in  the  air;  the 
chemist  waves  his  white  handkerchief; 
behind  him  I  see  the  blue  blouse  of  the  old 
onion-seller,  who  lies  unnoticed  on  the 
ground. 

All  at  once  the  music  breaks  out  into  the 
"Marseillaise." 

"Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive!" 

Oh,  how  beautiful  it  all  is!  The  soldiers 
fall  into  line.  The  populace,  shouting  and 
cheering,  accompanies  them  to  the  station. 
Through  the  bars  of  the  station-gates  a 
private  passes  me  his  drinking-cup,  and 
asks  me  to  get  it  filled  at  the  wine-shop  in 
front  of  the  gates. 

"Wait;  here  is  the  money." 

But  I  do  not  wish  for  the  brave  fellow's 
money.  I  have  a  franc  in  my  pocket.  I 
will  pay  for  his  pint.  In  a  moment  I  run 
back  again. 

"Thanks,  young  sir,"  says  the  soldier. 
"It  is  perhaps  the  last  drop  I  shall  ever 
drink." 

"The  last!"  cries  Leon,  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock;  so  proud  is  he  to  be  able  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  a  warrior.  "The  last?  Ah!  we 
shall  give  you  floods  of  wine  when  you 
come  back  from  victory." 

The  townspeople,  who  are  crowding 
round  us,  cheer.  The  soldier  shakes  his 
head  dubiously. 

"Thanks  all  the  same,"  he  says  sadly. 

He  does  not  seem  very  confident  of  suc- 
cess. 

"Doubt  that  we  shall  be  victorious?" 
says  Leon  in  disgust  as  we  go  homeward. 
"Leave  the  town  for  the  frontier  with  so 
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little  confidence!  I  would  give — oh,  what 
wouldn't  I  give? — to  be  old  enough  to  go 
and  beat  the  Prussians.  My  dear  Jean, 
that  soldier  has  no  soul!" 

I  am  not  sure.  The  soldier  perhaps  does 
not  look  on  the  campaign  as  a  picnic. 
Perhaps  he  sees  more  clearly  than  we  do? 
Perhaps?  A  great  many  things  I  had 
never  thought  of  before  crowd  into  my 
brain. 

A  few  days  later,  after  Sedan,  Jean 
sees  the  Germans  enter  Versailles. 

"Here  they  are!" 

It  is  the  octroi-guards  who  cry  out  this 
as  they  come  from  flying  from  the  gates 
across  the  town.  They  brush  me  roughly 
as  they  pass,  and  their  abject  terror  gains 
on  me. 

I  follow  them.  But  as  I  run  I  see  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boulevard  five  or  six  in- 
quisitive persons,  who  have  stopped  in 
their  walk,  and  hide  themselv^es  behind 
the  trees.  If  they  stay  to  see,  why  may 
not  I?  I,  too,  get  behind  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  and  I  watch  with  staring  eyes  to  see 
what  will  happen.  On  the  road,  fifty 
yards  from  the  gates,  a  dozen  horse- 
men are  coming  onward  at  a  walk.  They 
stop  a  moment  before  the  octroi- 
officers;  then  they  come  on  into  the  town 
in  two  lines,  almost  touching  the  pave- 
ment. 

"The  uhlans!"  says  some  one  behind  me. 
Ah,  I  think  with  a  thrill,  these  are  the 
uhlans! 

They  draw  near  us;  their  pistols  are 
cocked.  They  pass  me  close,  and  I  feel 
that  I  shall  fall  from  fright;  my  nails 
clutch  the  bark  of  the  tree  which  screens 
me.  These  riders  are  covered  with  biQod. 
There  is  blood  on  the  pennons  of  their 
lances;  on  the  hocks  of  their  horses,  on  the 
rents  in  their  torn  uniforms,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  has  a  white  linen  band 
stained  with  red  on  his  forehead.  Ah!  it 
is  hideous!  I  want  to  run  away — I  want 
to  run  away;  it  is  impossible.  Before  me 
there  are  these  Germans,  riding  slowly, 
searching  with  piercing  glances  the  streets 
which  open  out  to  the  loft  and  to  the  right. 
Behind  them  comes  on  a  dense  mass. 
One  can  hear  the  tramp  of  feet.  One  can 
distinguish  the  spikes  of  helmets,  the  bar- 
rels of  muskets,  the  little  drums,  no  bigger 
than  tambourines,  and  the  fifes  which  are 
playing  a  march.  These  drummers  and 
pipers  are  followed  by  linesmen  in  dark 


blue,  shod  with  boots  drawn  up  above 
their  trousers,  the  musket  held  straight  on 
the  shoulder,  the  cloak  rolled. 

And  these  men,  grey  with  dust  and  mud, 
black  with  powder,  with  their  coats  in 
rags — these  men,  who  fought  no  doubt 
this  morning,  and  who  have  just  made  a 
forced  march — preserve  the  most  marvel- 
lous exactitude,  the  most  perfect  regular- 
ity in  the  dressing  of  their  ranks,  and  the 
rhythm  of  their  steps  keeps  measure  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  whole 
column. 

They  pass — they  pass — they  will  never 
end.  I  have  almost  forgotten  my  fear.  I 
am  partly  in  front  of  my  sheltering  tree. 
The  drums  and  the  fifes  cease  to  sound, 
and  music  replaces  it  from  a  band  march- 
ing in  front  of  a  group  of  stafE-officers. 
They  play  a  warlike  march,  a  battle- 
hymn,  and  all  down  the  line  of  troops, 
from  the  foremost  company  which  has 
reached  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  to  the 
last  which  is  leaving  the  Chesnay,  shouts 
of  triumph  arise  and  drown  the  brazen 
voice  of  the  cymbals.  The  victorious 
chant  thunders  down  the  wind.  It  is  the 
"Marseillaise" — the  "Marseillaise"  which 
our  own  troops  played  as  they  left  for  the 
frontier,  the  hymn  which  was  to  render 
every  French  soldier  invincible,  which  I 
had  sung  myself  when  we  had  been  so 
sure  of  supremacy,  and  when  I  had 
planted  my  little  tricolor  flags  on  the  map, 
all  along  the  route  from  Paris  to  Berlin 
in  a  Via  Triumphalis! 

Now  the  artillery  comes  on;  its  black 
cannon  on  their  blue  gun-carriages,  with 
their  attendants  on  foot  and  in  saddle, 
wearing  helmets  surmounted  with  brass 
balls.  There  are  flowers  in  the  mouths  of 
the  cannon,  and  they  are  garlanded  with 
ivy  and  green  boughs.  The  cavalry  fol- 
low on  the  artillery;  dragoons,  cuirassiers, 
hussars  with  white  facings  and  a  death's- 
head  on  their  shakoes.  Then  come  the 
carriages,  the  wagons,  the  vehicles  with 
ladders,  the  baggage-carts.  .  .  .  All  at 
once  my  heart  sickens  and  stands  still. 
Behind  the  wheels  of  the  last  wagons  I 
seem  to  see  some  red  cloth.  Yes,  it  is  our 
red  cloth— our  soldiers.  Between  two 
rows  of  Prussians,  who  have  their  bay- 
onets fixed,  our  prisoners  march  without 
arms,  dirty,  ragged,  miserable,  and 
ashamed.  There  are  at  least  two  hundred 
of  them,  and  I  strain  my  eyes  after  these, 
my  countrymen,  who  are  destined  to  rot 
in  German  fortresses. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  in  no  contem- 
porary fiction  do  we  possess  studies  of 
spectacles,  of  sentiments,  of  street-life 
in  a  momentous  hour,  more  accurate, 
more  vivid,  more  simple  in  diction,  more 
touching  in  suggestion,  than  in  the 
above  passages. 

The  sustained  and  withering  irony 
and  censure  in  this  sketch,  which  yet 
never  goes  out  of  the  selected  orbit  of 
a  boy's  observation  and  experiences, 
seem  to  me  to  be  perfect  in  their  kind. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  child's  un- 
derstanding gives  only  a  keener  inci- 
siveness  to  the  satire  embodied  in  his 
narrative.  The  general  reader  will 
never  forgive  such  portraits  as  that  of 
the  elder  Barbier,  who,  after  shouting, 
"Sursum  Corda!  Prenons  serment  de 
defendre  le  sol  sacre  de  la  Patrie!" 
accepts  the  large  Prussian  orders,  sets 
his  steam-saws  going  in  his  timber 
yard,  and  furnishes  the  wood  for  the 
besiegers  of  Paris;  or  of  that  of  the 
tobacconist  Legros,  who,  after  crying, 
"Un  soldat  qui  renie  son  drapeau?  Qu'il 
creve  comme  un  chien!"  stands  bare- 
headed with  bent  spine  to  sell  cigars  to 
Bavarian  officers.  This  is  human  na- 
ture: human  nature  as  commerce  and 
modern  teaching  and  the  cheap  press 
have  made  it;  but  Barbier  and  Legros 
will  never  pardon  the  limner  who  thus 
portrays  them.  To  the  reproach  that 
such  portraits  are  nearly  always  those 
which  he  selects,  Darien  would,  no 
doubt,  reply  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if 
they  are  what  have  been  in  his  path  to 
the  exclusion  of  finer  and  nobler  figures. 
He  is  a  realist  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
often-abused  word,  and  he  has  the 
courage  to  represent  the  realities  which 
he  finds. 

The  Annee  Terrible  casts  its  black 
shadows  over  the  childhood  of  this 
writer,  and  as  long  as  his  life  shall  last 
the  gloom  it  has  left  will  stay  with  him. 
If  France  herself  should  ever  forget, 
which  heaven  forbid,  he  will  not  do  so. 
His  soul  has  been  dipped  in  the  Styx. 

What  will,  no  doubt,  alienate  from 
him  a  large  number  of  readers  will  be 
his  almost  absolute  want  of  human 
sympathy,  or,  at  least,  of  expressions  of 
such  sympathy.   It  is  exceedingly  rare 


with  him  to  give  way  to  any  sign  of  any 
emotion  of  pity.  He  sees  human  na- 
ture, in  all  its  phases,  with  little  com- 
passion for  it.  He  sees  (and  this  is,  too 
often,  either  through  weakness  or 
through  policy,  ignored  by  writers  and 
thinkers)  that  the  great  majority  of  men 
are  neither  the  martyrs  or  the  heroes, 
neither  the  victims  or  the  tyrants  of 
their  time,  but  a  mass  considerable 
alone  by  its  numbers,  inconsiderable  by 
any  mental  or  moral  worth,  and  chiefly 
absorbed  in  different  forms  of  selfish- 
ness and  the  desire  of  gain.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  error,  though  one  consecrated 
by  usage  and  talent,  to  represent  the 
generality  of  human  beings  as  worthy 
subjects  either  of  blessing  or  of  curse. 
But  the  author  who  says  so  will  never 
be  forgiven  by  that  mass  of  mediocrity 
which  forms  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  Darien  says  it,  and 
shows  it,  and  it  is  this  which  will  al- 
ways make  his  works  appear  dreary 
and  depressing  to  the  general  reader, 
who  cannot  accept  and  pardon  this 
manner  of  looking  at  life  for  the  sake  of 
its  veracity  and  courage. 

Of  course,  also,  in  the  press  generally, 
the  accusation  of  exaggeration  is  al- 
ways brought  against  exposures  and 
delineations  which  are  unwelcome  and 
embaiTassing.  But  the  writer's  word 
may  certainly  be  taken  for  it  that  noth- 
ing in  his  descriptions  is  exaggerated  or 
invented,  and  many  recent  inquiries 
into  the  causes  of  deaths  in  the  ranks, 
and  of  executions  after  summary,  and 
almost  secret,  court-martial  in  Algeria, 
have  confirmed  the  veracity  of  the 
statements  made  in  "Biribi."  The 
French  government,  indeed,  was,  as  I 
have  said,  so  apprehensive  of  the  effect 
of  these  on  the  public  mind  that,  al- 
though it  did  not  suppress  the  book,  it 
forbade  large  colored  cartoons  of  the 
events  described  in  it  to  be  posted  up  on 
the  boulevards.  In  all  nations  the  pub- 
lic is  treated  like  a  child  by  authority; 
and  as  a  child  who  will  only  walk 
straight  and  submissively  if  its  eyes  be 
bandaged  and  its  feet  hobbled. 

But  in  these  pages  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  political  and  mili- 
tary side  of  these  works  as  with  their 
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literary  qualities;  and  these  are  consid- 
erable and  of  a  strong  and  rare  original- 
ity of  style.  II  vous  cmpoigne,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  either  of  his  two 
works  without  recognizing  their  cour- 
age and  ability,  if  we  feel  pained  by 
their  withering  scorn  and  rugged 
wrath.  They  are  at  times  hard  as  the 
stones  over  which  the  sick  and  swoon- 
ing soldier  is  dragged,  tied  to  the  tail  of 
a  mule.  They  are  at  times  ferocious  as 
the  licensed  torturer  with  the  three 
stripes  on  the  sleeve,  who  throws  his 
helpless  prisoner,  gagged  and  bound,  on 
the  burning  sands.  Terrible  they  al- 
ways are,  with  all  the  terror  of  truths 
which  have  been  lived  through  by  the 
person  who  chronicles  them.  It  is  not 
any  betrayal  of  confidence  to  say  that 
the  author  of  "Biribi"  has  experienced 
in  his  own  person  the  tortures  of  which 
the  dread  record  is  made  under  this  lit- 
tle playful-sounding  word.  After  such 
.scenes  as  are  herein  described,  and  such 
sufferings  as  these,  the  blood  in  a  man's 
veins  cannot  be  rose-water.  "La  haine 
c'est  comme  les  balles:  en  la  machant  on 
s'empoisonne."  And  it  is  impossible 
that  the  military  system  can  beget  any 
other  than  hatred,  violent,  unforgiving, 
imperishable,  in  the  victims  of  that 
system. 

A  young  soldier,  a  conscript,  a  chasseur 
a  cheval,  has  lost  two  cartridges  as  the 
battalion  is  about  to  leave  for  Tunis. 

The  corporal  informs  the  captain  in 
command,  who  turns  and  looks  in  silence. 
The  boy  Loupat  gazes  at  him  with  the 
■eyes  of  an  animal  watching  the  descent  of 
the  club  which  is  about  to  brain  it,  and 
from  which  it  knows  not  how  to  escape. 

In  passing  through  Tunis  the  corporal 
says  to  him,  "We  shall  leave  you  here. 
That  will  teach  you  to  sell  your  cart- 
ridges." 

The  boy  understands.  The  council  of 
war,  the  sentence  as  a  thief,  the  indelible 
shame  stamped  on  the  brow  of  a  youth 
because  he  has  lost  two  of  the  cartridges 
of  the  state!  The  following  morning  the 
isugle  sounds  the  rcveil  at  four  o'clock.  It 
is  still  dark.  At  twenty  minutes  to  five 
the  company,  with  knapsacks  on  their 
bac]<s,  is  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  road 
which  runs  through  the  camp.  The  trum- 
pets sound  the  roll  call,  and  all  down  the 


line  each  man  answers  "Present"  as  his 
name  is  spoken. 

"No  one  is  missing?" 

"Yes,  Loupat,  my  captain." 

"Loupat  is  absent?" 

"Yes,  my  captain." 

"The  scoundrel!  He  has  slunk  off  in 
the  night  to  escape  court-martial,  but  we 
will  find  him.  Go  on.  No  one  else  miss- 
ing?" 

"Look  there!"  A  soldier  points  to  the 
gymnasium.  All  the  men  look  where  he 
points.  Under  the  portico,  on  the  great 
architrave  on  the  left,  a  body  is  swinging, 
black,  at  the  end  of  a  cord. 

A  lieutenant  runs  to  the  place,  climbs  to 
the  body,  takes  hold  of  it,  lets  it  go,  re- 
turns. 

"Dead?"  says  the  officer  in  command. 
"Is  it  Loupat?" 

"He  is  already  cold." 

"The  scoundrel!"  says  the  captain 
again.  "Well!  he  has  done  justice  on 
himself.    Right  fiank,  march!" 

We  are  crowded  pell-mell  into  the  rail- 
way wagons  which  are  bound  for  Tunis. 
I  look  through  the  opening  in  the  door  and 
see  far  away  below  me — already  far  away 
—a  small  dark  shape  which  swings  in  the 
wind  as  on  a  gibbet,  and  which  is  lighted 
solely  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

Another  soldier,  Barnaux,  has  had  some 
liqueurs  given  him  by  a  comrade;  Barnaux 
is  drinking  with  the  men  of  his  marabout, 
when  a  sergeant  enters,  espies  the  irregu- 
larity, takes  the  offender  before  the  ofiicer 
in  command. 

Barnaux  refuses  to  say  who  the  giver  of 
the  liqueur  was.  The  captain  orders  him 
to  be  put  in  irons.  They  have  put  him  d  la 
crapdudine,  that  is,  with  his  arms  bound 
behind  him  and  chained  to  his  ankles. 
He  is  cast  down  thus  on  the  sand  of  the 
camp.  Because  he  moans  with  pain  they 
gag  him  with  a  dirty  rag,  they  tie  his  chin 
to  his  head  with  a  cord.  He  remains  all 
the  night  thus,  tied  up  into  a  shapeless 
packet.  In  the  morning  when  they 
change  sentinels  they  perceive  that  he  is 
dead.    The  gag  has  stifled  him. 


Then  the  horror  of  the  hospital;  those 
hells  which  these  men  so  dread  that  they 
will  tear  the  bandages  off  their  wounds, 
or  cut  their  veins  with  a  bit  of  broken 
glass,  rather  than  live  to  enter  them. 

The  muleteers  set  us  down  at  a  great 
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tent  which  serves  as  an  intirniary;  within 
there  are  phmks  on  trestles  and  hirge  pails 
filled  with  reddened  water. 

"You  see  that,"  says  Palot,  who  has 
divined  with  the  instinct  of  the  dying  the 
destination  of  those  sinister  planks. 
"Well,  that  will  be  my  last  bed." 

An  assistant,  a  filthy  apron  round  his 
body,  signs  to  us  to  enter. 

The  great  tent  is  an  unutterably  miser- 
able place;  it  has  been  battered  about  by 
wind  and  weather;  the  currents  of  air 
blow  unchecked  through  it,  and  rising 
clouds  of  dust  arise  from  the  ground. 
Some  twenty  iron  beds  are  there,  not 
more;  and  beyond  those  a  pile  of  mat- 
tresses, on  which  men  are  lying,  rolled  up 
in  rough  counterpanes.  There  are  not 
sheets  enough  for  all.  They  make  a  sick 
man  rise  and  give  up  his  place  to  Palot, 
whose  pulse  the  surgeon  feels. 

"Done  for,"  says  the  doctor,  between 
his  teeth,  without  heeding  whether  Palot 
hears  him  or  not. 

To  the  rest  of  us  they  assign  the  mat- 
tresses lying  on  the  earth;  these  are  full 
of  vermin;  they  throw  on  us  some  cover- 
ing, stained  with  the  vomit  of  our  prede- 
cessors. 

How  wretched  it  is,  this  hospital! 
How  weary  are  the  days  passed,  with  no 
other  companions  than  the  dying,  whose 
characters  are  poisoned  by  suffering  and 
whose  cries  of  horror  and  anguish  ring  in 
one's  ears!  When,  moved  by  the  disgust 
and  despair  which  comes  over  you  in  this 
foetid  hole  tilled  with  filth  and  misery,  you 
drag  yourself  out  on  your  trembling  limbs 
into  the  sun;  you  feel  so  feeble,  so  ex- 
hausted, so  helpless,  you  cannot  walk  a 
step.  You  sit  down  in  the  torrid  heat; 
you  are  chilly,  despite  the  high  tempera- 
ture; your  teeth  chatter,  your  body  is 
drenched  with  sweat.  And  at  evening 
you  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  tent, 
where  you  pass  such  hideous  nights, 
troubled  by  such  frightful  nightmares,  by 
such  vague  sudden  shapeless  terrors, 
which  seem  to  seize  you  by  the  throat  and 
freeze  the  blood  in  your  veins.  Oh!  those 
horrible  nights  when  you  see  the  dying 
shake  off  their  covering  with  shrunken 
fingers  and  try  to  raise  their  haggard 
faces,  lighted  by  the  yellow-green  rays  of 
a  Ian thorn! 

These  nights  in  which  the  living,  who  so 
soon  will  be  the  dead,  clutch  at  the  rags 
which  cover  them,  and  shriek  with  rage 


and  fear  as  though  they  saw  an  enemy  de- 
scend on  them!  These  nights  in  which 
one  hears  the  childlike  sobs  of  young 
Palot,  who  is  delirious,  and  who  in  his 
long  agony  calls  on  his  mother,  "Mamma! 
Mamma!" 

They  will  ring  forever  in  my  ears  those 
two  piteous  words  which  through  three 
Avhole  nights  fill  that  wretched  place  with 
their  unpitied  lament.  A  lament,  low  and 
tender,  at  first,  broken  with  choking  tears, 
ending  in  screams  which  make  one's  hair 
stand  up  on  one's  skull  with  horror.  The 
desperate  screams  of  a  perishing  life 
which  has  lost  all  sense  and  measure  of 
things  or  of  time,  of  one  who  knows  only 
that  he  will  die,  and  in  one  supreme  ap- 
peal protests  against  his  severance  from 
those  he  loves. 

And  the  youth  Palot  dies  in  that  ap- 
peal, and  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  red 
clay  under  a  low  wall  beside  a  Barbary 
fig-tree. 

Ah!  poor  little  soldier,  who  breathe 
your  last  calling  on  your  mother;  you,  who 
with  your  glazing  eyes,  saw  the  vision  of 
your  home;  you  who  are  laid  there,  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  worms  of  that  foreign  soil  on  which 
you  have  suffered  so  much,  and  where  you 
have  met  your  death  alone,  forsaken, 
without  a  friend  to  soothe  your  last  strug- 
gle, without  a  hand  to  close  your  eyelids, 
except  the  brutal  hand  of  the  hospital 
servant,  which  shut  on  your  mouth  like  a 
muzzle  when  your  desperate  cries  dis- 
turbed his  sleep.  Ah,  I  know  why  your 
sickness  was  mortal;  I  know  it  much  bet- 
ter than  the  surgeon  whose  steel  dissected 
your  emaciated  body;  and  I  pity  you,  poor 
victim  of  the  state,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  as  I  pity  your  mother  who  waits  for 
you,  counting  the  days  of  your  absence, 
and  who  will  only  receive  in  her  solitude 
the  dry  official  notice  of  your  death! 

Ah,  no!  I  will  not  pity  you,  young  dead 
soldier,  nor  your  mother  who  mourns  your 
loss!  I  will  not  pity  you,  sons,  who  are 
killed  by  the  drinkers  of  blood,  mothers 
who  conceive  what  they  send  to  the  sham- 
bles. Mad  women  who  endure  the  pangs 
of  childbirth  only  to  give  up  the  fruit  of 
their  womb  to  the  Minotaur  which  de- 
vours them!  Know  you  not  that  the  she- 
M'olves  let  themselves  be  slain  sooner  than 
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lose  their  offspring;  that  there  are  beasts 
which  die  of  grief  when  their  cubs  are 
borne  away  from  them?  Do  you  not  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  better  to  tear 
your  new-born  creatures  limb  from  limb 
than  to  bring  them  up  for  one-aud-twenty 
years,  only  to  throw  them  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  want  their  flesh  to  feed  the 
cannon?  .  .  .  And  you  would  ask  our 
pity  when,  in  so*me  dark  hour,  the  end 
comes,  and  the  bones  of  your  children  are 
gnawed  by  hyaenas  and  whitened  by  the 
sun  in  some  forgotten  corner  of  the  earth? 

There  are  many  such  passages  in 
"Biribi,"  burning  with  truth  and  with 
pain;  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could 
be  stamped  into  the  mind  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  peoples  of  this  epoch,  who  go 
meekly  and  stupidly  as  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  under  the  pressure  of  their 
sovereigns  and  statesmen.  Of  course, 
such  a  teaching  as  this  carries  with  it 
its  owm  condemnation  by  what  is  called 
authority,  and  by  all  those  classes  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  to  whom  war  is  a 
necessity  and  a  standing  army  is  the 
ark  of  the  government.  But  it  would  be 
w^ell  if  the  populace  of  every  country 
could  read,  learn,  and  digest  it,  and 
realize  its  truth  and  its  justification. 
As  I  have  said,  I  place  "Bas  les  Coeurs" 
higher,  in  a  purely  literary  sense,  than 
"Biribi,"  in  the  sense  of  construction 
and  of  concentration.  For  "Biribi"  is 
abrupt,  at  times  confused;  is  rather  a 
series  of  terrible  records  and  tragical  in- 
cidents than  a  consecutive  and  har- 
monious narrative,  although  it  relates 
the  career  of  the  same  soldier  from  the 
time  when  he  enters  the  ranks,  to  the 
last  daj^s  in  which  he  flings  from  him 
forever  the  grey  coat  and  Tcepi  of  the 
punishment-battalion.  In  that  punish- 
ment-battalion he  has  been  placed,  let 
the  reader  remember,  for  no  especial 
crime  against  law  or  decency,  but  for 
those  offences  against  the  military  code 
(the  unwritten  code)  which  make  the 
offender  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  a 
court-martial  than  any  actually  crim- 
inal accusation;  to  have  lost  a  regi- 
mental article,  to  have  forgotten  to 
salute  a  superior,  to  have  stopped  to 
drink  at  a  brook  on  a  march,  to  have 
omitted  to  put  the  regulation  number  on 


a  clothes  brush  or  a  pewter  platter,  to 
have  been  out  without  leave,  to  have 
lost  cartridges  or  buttons— any  one  of 
those  innumerable  and  incessantly  re- 
curring actions  or  omissions  which 
makes  a  soldier  an  insoumis  to  his  mili- 
tary superior,  whether  sergeant  or  gen- 
eral, corporal  or  colonel,  which  to  the 
military  mind  constitute  crimes  too 
heinous  to  be  named,  offences  which  fill 
a  punishment-book  with  accusations  of 
acts  in  which  only  the  semi-insanity  of 
perverted  authority  could  see  any  prov- 
ocation. Read  only  of  the  punishment 
of  the  tomheau  for  simple  sins  of  negli- 
gence or  thoughtless  mirth.  The  tom- 
heau is  a  canvas  cover,  stretched  on 
stakes,  making  a  cage  a  metre  long  by 
sixty  centimetres  wide,  into  which  the 
soldier  condemned  to  this  torment  is 
obliged  to  creep  on  his  stomach  as  best 
he  can.  In  this  cage  he  spends  days, 
weeks,  months,  at  the  caprice  of  his 
tyrants,  with  a  litre  of  water  as  his 
only  drink,  and  nothing  but  the  canvas 
between  him  and  scorching  heat  or  icy 
rain,  or  blinding  desert  dust.  On  hot 
days  the  water  in  his  little  can  evap- 
orates rapidly;  and  at  the  will  of  the 
corporals  in  charge  of  him  he  may  be 
kept  thirty-six  hours  without  other 
drink  and  without  food  at  all.  Remem- 
ber, as  you  read  these  lines,  that  the 
tomheau  has  been  the  home  for  months 
of  the  man  who  describes  it;  a  home  on 
the  scorching  Algerian  sand  in  the 
parching  African  weather;  a  home  in 
which  he  envied  the  jackal  its  lair  and 
the  vulture  its  wings;  a  home  in  which 
his  flesh  rotted  and  his  manhood 
swooned. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  compliment 
one  can  pay  to  an  author  to  be  so  much 
impressed  by  his  theme  that  one  almost 
forgets  to  speak  of  his  purely  intellec- 
tual qualities.  It  is  diflicult  to  treat 
of  either  of  these  works  in  a  coldly 
critical  spirit.  For  they  are  written 
with  tears  of  blood— such  tears  as  are 
wrung  from  the  heart's  depths  of  all 
those  by  whom  France  is  beloved. 

For  if  militarism  be  her  only  armor, 
her  only  resource  against  her  foes,  then 
must  we  tremble  for  her  indeed;  and 
tremble  no  less  for  the  whole  of  Europe, 
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of  which  all  the  male  youth  Is  bruised 
and  crushed  under  militarism  as  in  a 
mortar.  The  charge  of  want  of  patriot- 
ism has  been  brought  against  Georges 
Darien  for  both  these  volumes.  But  it 
is  the  flaw  in  human  nature,  not  in 
French  nature  only,  which  he  exposes; 
the  cynicism,  the  selfishness,  the  cow- 
ardice, the  meanness,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  modern  society  in  all 
nations  and  in  all  grades.  Were  there 
a  German  invasion  of  Italy  or  of  En- 
gland next  year,  there  would  probably 
be  as  many  Italians  or  English  ready  to 
succumb  to,  to  cringe  before,  and  to 
profit  by,  the  conquerors  as  there  are 
Versaillais  ready  to  do  so  in  the  volume 
called  "Bas  les  Coeurs."  There  is  a 
moral  motor  ataxy  in  the  spinal  marrow 
of  modern  nationalities;  the  love  of 
money,  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  the  con- 
tinual concentration  of  the  mind  on  per- 
sonal interests  taught  by  modern  educa- 
tion and  by  modern  commerce  make  up 
a  large  percentage  of  human  beings, 
who  are  mere  time-servers,  always 
ready  to  hold  the  stirrup-leather  of  the 
strongest.  It  is  not  alone  the  French 
bourgeois  of  1870  who  is  satirized  in 
these  pictures  of  Versailles  under  Ger- 
man domination;  it  is  the  whole  moder- 
nity of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  under  the  teaching  of 
modern  science,  modern  trade,  and 
modern  morality.  All  humanity  has 
been  inoculated  with  the  serum  of  con- 
centrated cowardice  and  egotism;  some 
are  robust  enough  to  resist  the  conta- 
gion, but  the  majority  absorb  it  and  de- 
velop the  disease.  That  which  Darien 
calls  not  cowardice,  but  fear,  is  enor- 
mously developed  by  modern  influ- 
ences, and  will  probably  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  coming  century.  He  asks 
himself  and  his  reader  of  what  ele- 
ments is  it  composed  that  discipline, 
that  blind  obedience,  which  is  enforced 
in  military  life  (and  which  is  already 
demanded  in  civil  life  by  the  scientific 
and  medical  tyrannies).  He  replies, 
and  it  is  a  subtle  distinction  which  will 
escape  the  comprehension  of  many,  that 
the  soldier  who  thus  cringes  to  base 
orders  is  not  a  coward  but  a  craven 
{pas  un  Idche;  un  peureux). 


This  craven  would  throw  himself  into 
fire  or  flood  to-day  to  save  a  comrade's 
life;  but  he  would  blow  his  comrade's 
brains  out  to-morrow  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  He 
is  not  base:  he  is  frightened.  His  cour- 
age disappears  before  a  watchword:  his 
boldness  shrinks  and  vanishes  under  a 
regimental  order.  What  cows  him  is  the 
apprehension  of  punishment,  the  fear  of  the 
men  set  above  him.  Fear  is  the  keystone 
of  the  ark  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
army  is  a  laundry  where  they  throw  the 
consciences  of  men  into  a  tub  of  soap- 
suds, and  where  the  characters  of  men  are 
wrung  and  twisted  like  wet  linen,  and  are 
placed,  shapeless,  under  the  wooden- 
beater  of  a  brutalizing  discipline.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  fear  that  the  military 
system  has  been  able  to  establish  itself. 
It  is  only  by  such  fear  that  it  maintains  its 
position.  It  is  obliged  to  affect  the  imag- 
ination by  terror,  as  it  must  extinguish  the 
soul  and  sense  of  nations  to  prevent  each 
from  seeing  farther  than  the  stupid  limit 
of  a  frontier.  It  is  obliged  to  surround  it- 
self with  a  mysterious  ceremony,  with  a 
religious  pomp  in  which  horror  is  united 
to  magnificence;  in  which  the  trumpet 
blast  joins  in  the  death-shrieks;  in  which 
one  can  see  confused  together  the  blood- 
stained robe  of  glory,  the  plume  of  gen- 
erals, the  handcuffs  of  gendarmes,  the 
marshal's  baton,  and  the  dozen  balls  of 
the  execution-volley,  the  golden  palms  of 
triumph  and  the  shattered  bones  of  the 
dead.  It  must  present  this  spectacle  to 
the  crowds  which  stare  and  tremble  be- 
fore it  as  they  stand  open-mouthed  before 
a  charlatan  quack  doctor  at  a  fair,  whose 
tinsel  and  feathers  attract  them,  but  from 
whom  they  shrink  alarmed  as  soon  as 
they  see  a  forceps  or  a  lancet  glitter  om- 
inously in  his  hand.  It  must  do  this  in 
order  that  the  people,  always  in  ecstasy 
before  the  marvellous,  which  it  does  not 
attempt  to  analyze,  shall  be  seized  before 
it  with  awe  and  admiration;  even  as  a  sav- 
age who  prostrates  himself  in  terror  and 
respect  before  the  shooting-iron  which  he 
does  not  understand,  but  which  he  knows 
possesses  the  power  to  strike  him  to  the 
earth. 

Many  will  protest  against  this  figure 
as  an  insult  to  the  general  public,  but 
like  many  other  insults  which  carry  an 
intolerable  sting  in  them,  it  may  claim 
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that  it  is  merited,  and  does  not  overpass 
tlie  trutli. 

Darien  writes  with  that  force  which 
can,  indeed,  only  come  from  the  inti- 
mate persuasion  that  what  it  tells  man- 
kind is  true,  and  should  be  told. 

"It  is  commonly  said,"  he  continues, 
"that  the  army  incarnates  the  nation. 
History  puts  this  into  our  heads  by  means 
of  all  her  subtlest  lies.  Ten  martial  anec- 
dotes resume  a  century;  a  boast  describes 
a  reign.  History  preaches  hatred  of  the 
people,  respect  for  the  pillager,  the  sancti- 
fication  of  carnage,  the  glorification  of 
slaughter  by  them.  The  weak,  the  sensi- 
tive, the  timid  succumb  beneath  it,  and 
are  buried  in  the  red  clay  or  left  on  the 
sand  for  the  vultures  and  jackal.  The 
strong  (sometimes,  not  always)  lives  to 
have  his  whole  future  poisoned  by  these 
memories,  his  whole  temperament  warped 
and  embittered;  or  he  forces  his  tor- 
mentors to  shoot  him  by  some  unpardon- 
able breach  of  discipline;  some  blow  to  a 
superior,  or  some  intentionally  insolent 
reply;  death  is  the  continually  recurring 
sentence  in  the  military  code;  if  the  man 
does  not  bend  he  must  be  broken;  broken 
in  two  with  a  volley  which  smashes  his 
spine.  The  punishment-battalions,  the 
workshops  of  the  Travaux  Forces,  are  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  standing 
armies.  Society,  to  protect  its  interests, 
makes  of  a  young  citizen  a  soldier,  and  of 
the  soldier  a  galley  slave  at  the  first  ef- 
fort in  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  that 
discipline  which  degrades  and  brutalizes 
him,  requiring  like  all  tyrants  and  usurp- 
ers to  support  its  rule  by  terror,  to  make 
itself  dreaded  that  its  prestige  may  dazzle 
and  its  tottering  throne  be  secured. 
What  society  requires  is  an  obedience  pas- 
sive and  blind,  a  total  imbecility,  a  humili- 
ation which  has  no  limit  or  hesitation; 
the  response  of  the  machine  to  the  me- 
chanic, of  the  dancing  dog  to  the  stick  of 
his  teacher.  Take  your  man,  make  him 
surrender  all  free  will,  power  of  choice, 
liberty,  and  conscience,  and  you  create 
and  possess  a  soldier.  To-day,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  two  words, 
soldier  and  citizen,  as  there  was  in  the 
time  of  Caesar  between  two  similar  words 
— Milites  and  Quiritos.  The  standing 
army  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  actual 
social  structure;  it  is  a  force  which  sanc- 


tions and  secures  the  conquests  of  force; 
it  is  a  barrier  raised  much  less  to  combat 
foreign  invasion  than  to  resist  and  para- 
lyze the  just  claims  of  nations.  Soldiers,, 
those  sons  of  the  people  armed  against 
their  fathers,  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  gendarmes  in  disguise." 

This  is  surely  absolute  truth— that 
truth  which  is  of  all  others  most  feared 
by  those  in  authority;  those  who, 
whether  as  sovereigns,  ministers,  finan- 
ciers, professional  men,  or  tradesmen, 
live  on  and  by  the  servility  and  gullibil- 
ity of  the  nations. 

What  is  discipline  except  fear?  The 
soldier  is  reared  to  dread  what  is  behind 
him  more  than  what  he  is  forced  to  face; 
he  must  be  more  afraid  of  the  fellow- 
trooper  who  will  be  told  off  to  shoot  him 
in  the  back,  than  of  the  adversary  whom 
he  is  ordered  to  attack.  The  army  is  the 
incarnation  of  fear.  The  soldier  must 
dread  his  commanders  as  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.  He  must  never  laugh  at 
their  absurdities,  nor  raise  a  voice  against 
their  injustice  or  their  tyrannies.  He- 
must  never  speak.  He  must  not  even 
think.  His  superiors  do  both  for  him.  If 
he  laugh,  or  resent,  or  speak,  or  think,  if 
he  be  neither  a  coward  or  a  dolt,  he  is  a 
mutineer:  he  must  be  tamed,  beaten, 
broken  d  Biribi. 

And  when  the  dreamer,  Queslier,  says 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  peo- 
ple will  become  awake  to  this  abuse  of 
them,  and  will  see  that  the  military 
caste  is  established  on  prejudices  and 
interests  hostile  to  them,  and  will  arise 
and  destroy  it,  Darien  replies,  with 
equal  truth:— 

There  will  flow  much  water  under  all 
the  bridges  of  the  world  before  the  people 
will  have  ceased  to  adore  their  vain  idols 
bathed  in  blood  and  tears. 

Vain  idols,  indeed!  For  thousands  of 
years  the  Juggernaut  of  military  des- 
potism has  rolled  over  the  living  pave- 
ment of  the  prostrate  multitudes,  and 
there  is  no  sign  as  yet  that  those  multi- 
tudes will  arise  and  shiver  the  blood- 
stained car  to  atoms.  Darien  has  but 
little  hope  in  the  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  fears  that  the  majority  of 
them    will    always    continue    to  be 
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daunted,  dazzled,  made  dumb  and  help- 
less by  the  powers  which  ruin  and  slay 
them.  William  of  Germany  makes  his 
insolent  and  inhuman  declaration  that 
the  soldier  must  slaughter  his  own  pro- 
genitors if  his  "war-lord"  bid  him  do  so; 
and  yet  William  of  Germany  is  allowed 
to  continue  his  reign. 

What  are  we  to  look  for  from  nations 
which  lie  dow^n  to  be  stamped  on  thus? 
which  liclc  the  spurred  boots  of  those 
who  outrage  them  ? 

"Biribi,"  and  what  "Biribi"  repre- 
sents, has  its  prototype  in  every  country 
of  Europe;  and  wherever  Europe  intro- 
duces her  "civilization"  there  she  intro- 
duces also  her  quick-firing  cannon,  her 
numbered  battalions  of  slaves,  her  or- 
ganized butchery,  her  pulverization  of 
virility  and  of  volition,  her  destruction 
of  initiative  and  of  liberty. 

England  considers  that  such  argu- 
ments as  those  contained  in  "Biribi"  do 
not  concern  her  because  she  has  no  con- 
scription. But  how  long  will  she  be 
able,  or  be  allowed,  to  be  free  from  en- 
forced service?  The  present  field- 
marshal,  commanding-in-chief,  desires 
conscription.  It  may  well  be  that 
events,  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
may  strengthen  his  hands  and  enable 
him  to  enforce  it. 

"Ah,  Mascarille!  who  wished  to  put 
history  into  madrigals!"  cries  Darien. 
"History  has  given  us  Chauvinism 
(Jingoism),  that  epidemic  which  makes 
a  nation  run  headlong  like  the  Gadarene 
swine,  to  fall  into  the  pit  of  absolutism! 
The  army  incarnates  the  nation?  No. 
It  diminishes  it.  It  incarnates  nothing 
but  force,  brutal  and  blind,  which  lies 
at  theserviceof  whoever  most  pleases  it; 
or— sad  to  say— whoever  pays  it  highest." 

"The  army,"  says  Darien,  "is  the 
social  cancer;  is  the  octopus  of  wliicli 
the  tentacles  drain  the  blood  of  the  na- 
tions; the  hundred  arms  and  feelers 
which  the  people  should  sever  with 
blows  of  their  hatchets  if  they  desire 
themselves  to  live." 

Such  language  is  very  strong,  and  will 
rouse  strong  opposition  in  those  who 
have  long  been  cradled  in  conventional 
opinions,  and  believe  that  the  estab- 
lished order  of  society,  now  existing,  is 


admirable  and  intangible,  because  it 
has  had  the  force  and  the  cunning  to  so 
establish  itself.  It  is  language  which 
may,  of  course,  be  challenged  by  ad- 
verse argument,  w^hich  may  at  any  rate 
be  met  by  counter-statements  deserv- 
ing to  be  weighed  against  it;  but  it  is 
language  which  is  more  needed  than 
any  other  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  with  every  nation  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  every  country  an  arsenal. 

Therefore  the  English  people  should 
read  "Biribi;"  they  who  derive  their 
military  ideas  from  the  boisterous 
Jingoism  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  from  the 
statistics  of  secretaries  of  state,  and 
from  the  pageantry  of  the  troops  on  a 
Jubilee  festival. 

OUIDA. 


From  The  London  Times. 
THE  LIFE  OF  TENNYSON.^ 

"Call  no  man  happy  until  his  life  has 
been  written."  If  we  may,  in  these 
latter  days,  without  exactly  endorsing 
the  criticism  passed  on  a  well-known 
biographer  that  "he  had  added  a  new 
terror  to  death,"  thus  slightly  extend 
the  old  Greek  adage.  Lord  Tennyson  is 
certainly  to  be  felicitated.  Happy  in 
many  things,  he  w^as  thrice  happy  in 
his  domestic  relations,  in  his  wife — for 
more  than  forty  years  the  truest  help- 
meet man  or  poet  could  have— and  in 
his  children;  and  his  eldest  son,  in 
writing  these  volumes— in  which  tasli 
the  late  Lady  Tennyson,  too,  bore  no 
small  share— has  but  continued  and 
crowned  the  long  and  devoted  service 
w^hich  he  rendered  to  his  illustrious 
father  during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  just  five  j^ears  to-day  (Oc- 
tober 6)  since  Lord  Tennyson's  long 
life  came  to  a  close.  Five  years 
is  not  a  long  time  in  which  to 
produce  an  adequate  record  of  such 
a  man.  He  could  afford  to  wait;  there 
was  no  fear  of  his  memory  growing 
faint  or  cold,  and  his  son  has  done  well 
to  take  time  to  put  together  a  perma- 
nent record  worthy  alike  in  form  and 

1  "Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  A  Memoir  by  his 
Son."   Two  vols.   Macmillan  &  Co.  1897. 
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finish,  in  fulness  and  fidelity,  of  one  of 
whom  a  permanent  record  will  ever  be 
required.  This  he  has  done.  Lord 
Tennyson  had  a  horror,  as  is  well 
known,  of  Lives  and  Letters,  with  the 
revelations  and  resurrections  which 
they  so  often  contain.  He  did  not  wish 
"the  vulture  to  tear  his  heart  before 
the  crowd."  He  had  suffered  during 
his  lifetime— in  youth  from  criticism, 
in  age  from  curiosity. 

While  I  live  the  owls! 

When  I  die  the  GHOULS  !  !  ! 

was  an  epigram  which  he  gave  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Locker-Lampson.  But  he 
had  deeper  objections.  He  disliked, 
says  his  son  in  his  well-considered  pref- 
ace, the  notion  of  a  long  and  formal 
biography. 

Ye  know  that  History  is  half-dream— ay 
even 

The  man's  life  in  the  letters  of  the  man- 
he  wrote  himself,  in  the  noble  sonnet 
originally  intended  for  a  preface  to 
"Becket,"  which  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  own  life. 

For  whatsoever  knows  us  truly,  knows 
That  none  can  truly  write  his  single  day, 
And  none  can  write  it  for  him  upon  earth! 

Poetry  was  his  own  natural  expres- 
sion of  himself,  poetry  which,  as  he 
says  somewhere  in  these  pages,  is 
"truer  than  fact."  His  record  is  to  be 
read  in  his  poems.  They  were  and  are 
his  life.  For  those  who  cared  to  know 
about  his  literary  history  he  wrote  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  piece,  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  autobi- 
ography ever  penned,  "Merlin  and  the 
Gleam."  "But  at  the  same  time  he 
was  willing,"  says  his  son,  "that,  if  I 
deemed  it  better,  the  incidents  of  his 
life  should  be  given  as  shortly  as  might 
be  without  comment,  but  that  my  notes 
should  be  final  and  full  enough  to  pre- 
clude the  chance  of  further  and  un- 
authentic biographies."  And  this  is 
what  his  son  has  done.  He  has  given 
us  the  authoritative  and  authentic  life 


of  his  father,  with  excellent  taste  and 
judgment,  with  filial  piety   and  reti- 
cence, with  genuine  and  delicate  lit- 
erary skill  and  art,  the  more  true  be- 
cause self-effacing.   It  is  difficult  for  a 
near  relative  to  discharge  the  office  of 
a  biographer.     Yet  he  may  have  ad- 
vantages which  no  other  can  possess. 
"The  worth  of  a  biography,"  says  Lord 
Tennyson  himself  in  these  pages,  "de- 
pends on  whether  it  is  done  by  one  who 
wholly  loves  the  man  whose  life  he 
writes  and  yet  loves  him  with  a  dis- 
criminating love."     Certainly  two  of 
the  best  English  biographies  of  the 
century  have  been  so  written— that  of 
Lord  Macaulay  by  his  nephew,  and 
that  of  Charles  Darwin   by   his  son. 
With  them  and  with  the  most  interest- 
ing "Lives"  of  any  epoch  these  two 
volumes  will  rank.   In  another  sense 
they  will  stand  apart.   Alike  in  man- 
ner and  in  matter  they  have  an  origi- 
nality and  individuality,  a  zest  and 
freshness  of  their  own.   It  is  impossi- 
ble in  a  limited  notice  to  give  more 
than  some  indication  of  the  wealth  of 
matter  to  be  found   in   these  pages, 
every  one  of  which  is  rich  with  the 
multitudinous  topics  and  personalities 
whose  interest  the  unique  and  fascinat- 
ing individuality  of  the  poet  focussed 
in  himself.   The  life  of  a  great  poet 
who  was  also  a  consummate  literary 
critic  of  himself  and  others  naturally 
takes  a  literary  cast.   Much  of  these 
volumes  is  perforce  occupied  with  the 
development  of  his  art,  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  his  many  and  manifold  crea- 
tions, of  his  "precious  phrase  by  all  the 
Muses  filed."     But  "poetry  is  a  crit- 
icism of  life,"  and  great  and  various 
poetry  is  the  criticism  of  a  great  mind 
coming  into  contact  with  life  at  many 
points.  And  Lord  Tennyson  as  he  ap- 
pears in  these  pages  was  certainly  a 
great  character  and  a  various.  God, 
man;  nature,  religion;  art,  letters,  sci- 
ence—in all  he  was  profoundly  inter- 
ested, and  approached  them  all  with 
originality.   If,    then,    the    events  of 
such  a  life  are  few,  the  interests  are 
many.   Further,  he  moved  on  terms  of 
equal  friendship  with  the  greatest  and 
best  of  his  day.   The  number  and  char- 
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acter  of  the  names  which  appear  in 
and  make  contribution  to  this  record 
of  one  life  are  extraordinary.  The 
queen,  to  whom,  by  permission,  the  vol- 
umes are  dedicated,  and  the  royal 
family,  statesmen,  divines,  lawyers, 
soldiers,  poets,  novelists,  historians, 
scholars,  men  of  science,  thinkers,  ar- 
tists, actors  figure,  and  not  only  figure, 
in  these  pages,  from  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  few  first-rate  names 
in  English  art  or  letters  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  are  absent. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  it  is  the 
poems  primarily  which  will  always 
make  the  man  and  his  life  interesting, 
the  life  will  give  a  new  interest  to  the 
poems,  on  which  it  is  a  great  comment. 

The  biographer's  "sources"  are,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  personal  narrations  of  his 
father  and  mother,  his  father's  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  Arthur  Hallam's 
letters  (Tennyson's  own  letters  to  Hal- 
lam  were  all  destroyed),  the  notes  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  journal  of  their 
home  life,  kept  partly  by  the  poet  him- 
self, partly  by  his  wife— "a  simple  rec- 
ord of  daily  something  nothings"— the 
poet's  own  letters,  and  especially  for 
the  later  period,  a  mass  of  others, 
amounting  to  some  forty  thousand. 
Lord  Tennyson's  own  letters,  if  they  do 
not  form  such  a  bulk  as  do  those  of 
many  great  men,  are  still  considerable 
in  quantity  and  very  various,  and  are 
more  than  enough  to  show  the  same 
character  of  the  man  in  its  manifold 
range  and  strong  individualicy  VNiiich 
appears  all  through. 

The  main  facts  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
life  have  long  been  well  koown.  He 
was  born  on  August  6,  1809,  one  of  the 
many  notable  Englishmen  who  have 
been  the  children  of  a  country  parson- 
age, his  father,  the  Rev.  George  Clay- 
ton Tennyson,  a  Cambridge  s.;holar,  of 
good  family,  being  rector  of  Sonicrsby 
in  Lincolnshire.   He  was  a  fine  child. 


"Here's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week,  says 
doctor,"  was  said  of  him.  Nevertheless, 
during  his  infancy,  three  times  after  con- 
vulsions his  life  was  despaired  of. 

"A  good  poet's  made  as  well  as 
born."    So  wrote  Ben  Jonson  of  Shake- 


speare.    And  Lord  Tennyson  was  of 
the  same  opinion.   ''Nascitur  pocta  ct  fiV 
was  his  emendation  of  the  familiar 
saying.   He  was  certainly  born  a  poet 
The  Tennysonidre  were  a  poeticn.l  clan. 
His  father,  he  tells  us,  had  a  distinct 
poetical  turn;  of  his  broiJiers.  Iavo, 
Frederick,  who  still  survives  him,  and 
Charles,  both  published  poetry  of  real 
merit,  and  two  of  his  sisters  were  poet- 
ical.  "A  nest  of  nightingales"  is  Leigh 
Hunt's  happy  description  of  the  fam- 
ily in  one  of  the  letters  in  these  vol- 
umes.    Before  he  could  read  Alfred 
Tennyson  would  spread  his  arms  to 
the  wind  and  cry,  "I  hear  a  voice  that's 
speaking  in  the  wind."     At  eight  he 
filled  two  sides  of  a  slate  with  Thom- 
sonian  verses  in  praise  of  flowers,  and 
at  twelve  he  wrote  an  epic  of  six  thou- 
sand lines,  "d  la  Scott."   He  was  recog- 
nized as  the  family  laureate.  When 
his  grandmother  died  his  grandfather 
bespoke  an  elegy  and  said,   "Here  is 
half-a-guinea  for  you;  the  first  you 
have  ever  earned  by  poetry,  and,  take 
my  word  for  it,  the  last."   As  a  boy  his 
chief  characteristics  were  his  love  of 
poetry,  of  nature,   especially  the  sea 
and  the  stars,  and  his  kindness  to  ani- 
mals.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Louth, 
but  it  was  not  a  success,  and  he  re- 
turned home  to  study  under  his  father. 
At  Louth,  however,  he  found  his  first 
publisher— a  local  bookseller,  Jackson, 
who  gave  his  brother  and  himself  the 
not  unhandsome  sum  of  £20  for  the  lit- 
tle volume,  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers," 
issued  in  1827.   His  son  gives  at  the 
end  of  the  first  chapter  some  further 
specimens  of  his  dramatic  and  lyric 
writing  of  this  time,  of  which  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol  said  justly,  "They  are 
most  original,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
the   whelp   could   have   known  such 
things."   In  1827  he  followed  his  elder 
brother  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  University  of  that  time  was  still 
what  Wordsworth  had  found  it  forty 
years  before,  a  cold  and  formal  place. 
He  read,  as  w^e   find   Hallam  doing, 
rather  for  himself  than  for  the  courses 
prescribed,  and  it  seems  rather  aa  odd 
if  happy  incident  that  a  poem  origi- 
nally written  on  the  battle  of  Armaged- 
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don  should  with  a  little  alteration  have 
won  the  University  prize  offered  for  a 
composition  on  the  scarcely  less  quaint 
subject  of  Timbuctoo.  But  "Timbuc- 
too"  is  certainly  a  striking  piece  of 
writing  and  versification.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  read  it  as  a  lad,  "prophe- 
sied the  greatness  of  Tennyson,"  and 
it  was  a  propos  of  it  that  Hallam  wrote 
to  Gladstone:— 

"I  consider  Tennyson  as  promising 
fair  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  our  gen- 
eration, perhaps  of  our  century." 

Tennyson  certainly  enjoyed  the  de- 
lights and  felt  the  influences  of  college 
life.  "The  lights  of  those  dawn  golden 
times"  were  indeed  a  remarkable  set 
of  young  men:— 

The  friends  among  whom  he  lived  were 
Spedding,  author  of  the  life  of  Bacon; 
Milnes,  afterwards  Lord  Houghton; 
Trench,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin; Alford,  afterwards  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury; Brookfield;  Blakesley,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Lincohi;  Thompson,  Stephen 
Sprnig  Rice,  Merivale,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Ely;  J.  M.  Kemble,  Heath  (Senior 
Wrangler  1832),  Charles  Buller,  R.  Mon- 
teiih,  and,  above  all,  Hallnm. 

In  1830,  while  stdl  an  undergraduate, 
he  published  his  first  volume.  The  re- 
ception of  it  was  remarkable.  Sir  John 
Bowring  wrote  in  the  Westminster 
d  propos  of  the  poem,  "The  Poet":— 

If  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Tennyson  be  cor- 
rect, he,  too,  is  a  poet;  and  many  years 
hence  may  be  read  his  juvenile  description 
of  that  character  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  it  has  become  the  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  his  own  work. 

A  foreign  tour  with  a  college  friend 
is  a  natural  incident  of  undergraduate 
life.  Tennyson  did  something  more  ad- 
venturous with  Hallam.  He  set  out 
for  the  Pyrenees  with  money  for  the 
insurgent  allies  of  General  Torrijos. 
Like  Wordsworth,  he  was  at  once  at- 
tracted by  the  fair  ideals,  and  repelled 
by  the  vile  tools,  of  revolution.  He 
came  back  "impressed  with  the  light- 
heartedness  of  the  French,  but  in- 
finitely preferring  the  free  air  of  En- 


gland," and,  in  particular,  struck  with 
the  look  of  good  sense  in  the  London 
people. 

His  son  closes  this  chapter,  like  the 
last,  by  giving  some  specimens  of  un- 
published poems  of  the  period.  Excep- 
tion may  be  taken  by  some  to  the  in- 
clusion of  so  many,  perhaps  of  any, 
pieces  not  published  by  Lord  Tennyson 
himself.  But  we  think  that  if  in  most 
cases  the  poet  showed  his  own  fas- 
tidious judgment  in  not  publishing 
them  with  his  other  works,  his  son  has 
done  right  to  give  here  these  speci- 
mens, selected  of  course  from  a  large 
number.  Some  are  perfect  in  them- 
selves; others,  like  the  studies  or 
sketches  of  the  old  masters,  are  too 
good  to  be  lost  and  all  are  part  of  his 
life  and  art,  and  supplement  and  often 
illustrate  the  pieces  the  world  knew 
and  loved  before.  There  is  a  very  Ten- 
nysonian  ring  about  the  lines 

Life  of  the  Life  within  my  blood. 
Light  of  the  Light  within  mine  eyes: 

and  the  sonnet  on  the  Cambridge  of 
1S30  pof-'sesses  an  historical  as  well  as 
a  poetical  interest:— 

Therefore  your  Halls,  j'our  ancient  Col- 
leges, 

Your  portals  statued  with  old  kings  and 
queens. 

Your  gardens,  myriad-volumed  libraries. 
Wax-lighted    chapels,    and  rich-carven 
screens. 

Your  doctors,  and  j^our  proctors,  and  your 
deans. 

Shall  not  avail  you,  when  the  Day-beam 
sports 

New-risen  o'er  awaken'd  Albion.  No! 
Nor  yet  your  solemn  organ-pipes  that  blow 
Melodious   thunders   thro'   your  vacant 
courts 

At  noon  and  eve,  because  your  manner 
sorts 

Not  with  this  age  wherefrom  ye  stand 
apart, 

Because  the  lips  of  little  children  preach 
Against  you,  you  that  do  profess  to  teach 
And  teach  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the 
heart. 

Tennyson  did  not  stay  out  his  time 
at  the  University,  but  left  in  1831.  "As 
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he  drove  away  in  the  coach  his  last 
sight  ill  Trumpiiigtoii  Street  was 
Thompson's  handsome  face  under  the 
light  of  a  street  lamp."  In  1832  the 
second  volume  of  poems  was  pub- 
lished. The  Quarterly  attacked,  but 
Rogers  approved  it.  "Rogers  defends 
you  publicly  as  the  most  promising 
genius  of  the  time." 

In  1833  came  his  great  and  determin- 
ing sorrow.  Arthur  Hallam,  who  had 
gone  abroad  with  his  father,  died  sud- 
denly at  Vienna.  The  shock  staggered 
and  for  a  while  seemed  to  paralyze 
Tennyson. 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  those  sad 
winter  days  (of  1833^)  my  father  had  al- 
ready noted  down  in  his  scrap-book  some 
fragmentary  lines  which  proved  to  be  the 
germ  of  "In  Memoriam." 

AYhere  is  the  voice  I  loved  ?   Ah,  where 
Is  that  dear  hand  that  I  would  press? 
Lo!  the  broad  heavens,  cold  and  bare. 
The  stars  that  knoAV  not  my  distress! 

The  question  has  naturally  been 
raised  whether  Hallam  was  worthy  of 
such  intense  grief  and  eulogy.  "In  the 
letters  from  his  friends  there  was  a 
rare  unanimity  of  opinion  about  his 
worth,"  to  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  then,  and  Is  still,  a  living 
witness.  Of  the  effect  of  his  loss  upon 
his  friend  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
the  useful  chronological  table  prefixed 
to  the  memoir  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
1832,  when  the  second  volume  of  poems 
was  issued,  Tennyson  gave  practically 
nothing  more  to  the  world  until  1842. 
This  silence  of  ten  years,  at  a  time 
when  most  young  men,  and  especially 
young  poets,  are  eager  to  follow  up  any 
early  success,  has  often  been  remarked. 
How  is  it  explained  ?  How  was  the  poet 
occupied?  The  volumes  before  us  give 
the  answer.  It  is  to  be  explained 
largely  by  the  death  of  his  friend.  The 
poet  was  occupied  in  silent,  patient 
work,  polishing  and  perfecting  his  art, 
sounding  to  their  depths  the  problems 
of  life  and  death,  reading,  studying, 
writing,  but  not  publishing.  When,  in 
1842,  he  once  more  came  before  the 
public,  his  old  poems  had  been  most 


severely  corrected;  he  had  written 
many  new  ones  of  great  beauty;  he  had 
begun,  and  carried  a  long  way— though 
he  kept  it  on  the  stocks  for  yet  another 
eight  years— the  immortal  record  of  his 
loss.   Meanwhile, — 

Clouds  and  darkness 
Closed  upon  Camelot: 
Arthur  had  vanished. 

He  put  aside  his  more  joyous  themes 
and  projects;  he  began  "The  Two 
Voices,"  or  "Thoughts  of  a  Suicide," 
and  "In  Memoriam."  The  first  drafts 
of  the  two  are  found  in  the  same  man- 
uscript book.  He  lived  on  with  his 
mother,  first  at  Somersby,  then  suc- 
cessively at  Epping  Forest,  High 
Beech,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Boxley. 
It  is  noticeable  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  thought  of  any  profession,  but 
preferred,  as  Miss  Thackeray  says, 
"his  poverty  and  his  golden  dreams." 
Joy  came  to  him  again  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Miss  Emily  Sellwood, 
his  future  wife.  But  after  a  while  the 
correspondence  was  forbidden,  as  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  their  being  mar- 
ried. His  most  helpful  friend  at  this 
time  appears  to  have  been  Spedding,  to 
v\'hom  he  sends  "The  Two  Voices"  and 
the  "Morte  d' Arthur."  He  steadily  re- 
sisted publicity.  When  Mill  proposes 
to  notice  him  favorably  in  the  London 
Review,  he  writes  to  Spedding  to  stop 
him.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  Mr,  Glad- 
stone as  a  former  friend  of  Hallam, 

In  1842  we  find  him  much  in  Loudon, 
consorting  with  Carlyle,  Rogers,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Forster, 
Landor,  Maclise,  Leigh  Hunt,  Tom 
Campbell,  and  others,  Carlyle  writes 
an  account  of  him  for  Emerson:— 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  British  and 
foreign  figures  (a  not  increasing  number,  I 
think)  who  are,  and  remain,  beautiful  to 
me,  a  true  human  soul,  or  some  approxi- 
mation thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul 
can  say  "brother,"  ...  I  do  not  meet  in 
these  late  decades  such  company  over  a 
pipe.   We  shall  see  what  he  will  grow  to. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  "assiduous  in 
exhorting    him    to    leave    verse  and 
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rhyme  and  to  npply  his  genius  to 
prose,"  and  told  him  "that  he  was  a 
Life  Guardsman  spoiled  by  making  po- 
etry." 

The  1842  volume  gave  him  something 
like  his  true  place.  It  was  accepted 
at  once  in  London  and  in  America,  and 
Ferdinand  Preiligrath  wrote  from  Ger- 
many, "Alfred  Tennyson  is  indeed  a 
true  poet,  though,  perhaps,  sometimes 
a  little  too  transcendental."  Rogers 
told  him  that  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  done  "Locksley  Hall"  better,  and 
even  Carlyle  was  converted,  as  he  con- 
fesses in  a  most  remarkable  letter,  to 
poetry. 

But  human  happiness  and  sorrow  are 
strangely  mixed.  Just  a  little  later  all 
Tennyson's  own  little  property  and  a 
good  deal  of  that  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  was  lost  by  the  failure  of  a  busi- 
ness to  which  they  had  been  induced 
to  intrust  it. 

Then  followed  a  season  of  real  hardship 
and  many  trials  for  my  father  and  mother, 
since  marriage  seemed  to  be  further  off 
than  ever.  So  severe  a  hypochondria  set 
in  upon  him  that  his  friends  despaired  of 
his  life.  *T  have  drunk,"  he  writes,  "one 
of  those  most  bitter  draughts  out  of  the 
cup  of  life  which  go  near  to  make  men 
hate  the  world  they  move  in." 

But  he  continued  his  reading: — 

"Another  book  I  long  very  much  to  see 
is  that  on  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
painters  to  the  old  ones  and  the  greatness 
of  Turner  as  an  artist,  by  an  Oxford 
undergraduate,  I  think." 

And  help  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Mr.  H,  Hallam  sent  him  a 
letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  notifying 
that  the  crown  had  conferred  upon 
him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  The 
story  of  Carlyle's  connection  with  this 
award  has  been  told  before,  but  the 
end  may  be  repeated.  Richard  Milnes 
had  pleaded  inability.  Solemn  and  em- 
phatic was  Carlyle's  response.  "Rich- 
ard Milnes,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  the  Lord  asks  you  why  you 
didn't  get  that  pension  for  Alfred 
Tennyson,  it  will  not  do  to  lay  the 


blame  on  your  constituents;  it  is  you 
that  will  be  damned." 

It  was  in  the  next  year,  1847,  that  the 
only  bitter  piece  of  his  ever  printed 
was  published,  and  not  by  him— the 
famous  lines  which  appeared  in  Punch 
over  the  signature  "Alcibiades,"  on 
Lytton  Bulwer,  who  had  attacked  him 
because  Peel  had  given  him  the  pen- 
sion. His  own  note  on  this  should  be 
read.  After  the  note,  which  ends 
"wretched  work,  odium  literariuni," 
Tennyson  added,  "I  never  sent  my 
lines  to  Punch.  John  Forster  did.  They 
were  too  bitter.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  ever  have  published  them."  He 
certainly  never  reprinted  them,  though 
often  urged  to  do  so,  and  the  pretty 
dedication  of  "Harold"  to  Lytton  Bul- 
wer's  gifted  son  is  well  known. 

The  "Princess"  appeared  in  1847. 
The  lovely  songs,  though  part  of  the 
original  conception,  were  not  inserted 
till  the  third  edition  in  1850.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  there  was  an  al- 
ternative version  of  "Sweet  and  Low," 
and  that  Lady  Tennyson,  to  whom 
both  were  submitted,  chose  the  pub- 
lished one,  because  it  seemed  to  her 
more  songlike.  Beauiiful  as  is  the 
hitherto  unpublished  version,  we  think 
that  every  one  will  endorse  this  deci- 
sion, "  'Tears  Idle  Tears'  was  written 
in  the  yellowing  autumn-tide  at  Tin- 
tern  Abbey,  full  for  me  of  its  bygone 
memories,"  the  scene,  many  will  re- 
member, of  one  of  Wordsworth's  very 
finest  effusions.  "Blow  Bugle  Blow" 
was  suggested  by  the  echoes  at  Kil- 
larney. 

The  year  1850,.  chronologically  the 
central  year  of  Tennyson's  life,  is  also 
the  most  important.  In  that  year  "In 
Memoriam"  was  published,  in  that 
year  he  was  married,  and  in  the  same 
year  shortly  after  he  was  made  poet 
laureate.  The  chapter  on  "In  Memo- 
riam" will  be  turned  to  by  many  read- 
ers with  very  special  interest.  It  is 
written  w^ith  evident  care,  and  with 
much  grace  of  expression,  the  opening 
lines  in  particular  being  almost  a  poem. 
In  it  Lord  Tennyson  has  with  wise  tact 
gathered  together  and  summed  up 
much  of  his  father's  views  and  utter- 
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ances  on  religion,  on  life,  and  death. 
These  are  at  once  too  profound  and  too 
sacred  to  be  handled  in  any  partial  or 
passing  manner.  "His  creed  he  always 
said  he  could  not  formnlatc,  for  people 
would  not  understand  him  if  he  did, 
but  he  considered  that  his  poems  ex- 
pressed the  principles  at  the  founda- 
tion of  his  faith."  "Free  will,"  he  said, 
"is  undoubtedly  the  main  miracle." 
"The  love  of  God,"  he  told  a  young 
man,  "is  the  true  basis  of  duty,  truth, 
reverence,  loyalty,  love,  virtue,  and 
work."  "In  Memoriam"  was  published 
first  anonymously,  but  the  authorship 
was  soon  discovered.  Its  reception 
was  somewhat  mixed.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  the  reviews  was  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Three  cantos  are  given  which 
were  written  for  "In  Memoriam,"  but 
"omitted  when  I  published,  because  I 
thought  them  redundant." 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  the 
poet  met  his  wife  again  at  Shiplake  on 
the  Thames,  and  shortly  after  they 
were  married  at  the  same  place  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Rawnsley,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish.  He  said  at  the  time  that  "it 
was  the  nicest  wedding  he  had  ever 
been  at;"  and  in  after  years  more  sol- 
emnly, "the  peace  of  God  came  into  my 
life  before  the  altar  where  I  wedded 
her."  Wordsworth  had  died  on  Shake- 
speare's birth  and  death  day,  April  23d, 
of  this  year.  In  November  Tennyson 
had  one  night  an  odd  dream  about 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  next  day  a  letter 
came  offering  him  the  post  of  laureate, 
"as  a  mark  of  her  Majesty's  apprecia- 
tion of  your  literary  distinction."  He 
attended  the  levee  in  Rogers's  court 
suit,  which  had  also  been  worn  by 
Wordsworth.  The  yonng  couple  had 
settled  at  Twickenham,  and  Tennyson 
made  the  acquaintance,  soon  to  be  the 
lifelong  friendship,  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  A  characteristic  letter  from 
Macready  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  fine  sonnet  addressed  him  on  his 
leaving  the  stage.  He  began,  too,  now 
to  attempt  more  public  and  patriotic 
utterances— "Britons,  guard  your  own," 
"Hands  All  Round,"  "The  Third  of  Feb- 
ruary," and  the  "Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the   Duke  of  Wellington,"   the  last 


abused  in  all  directions  by  the  press, 
but  appreciated  at  its  true  value  in  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  The 
birth  of  his  son  Ilallam,  the  first  child 
that  lived,  is  marked  by  a  delightful 
letter  from  Mrs.  Browning,  with  a  P.  S. 
from  her  husband,  and  Henry  Hallam 
and  F.  D.  Maurice  write  to  accept  the 
office  of  godfather.  A  little  later  the 
Tennysons  moved  from  Twickenham  to 
Farringford.  There,  while  the  cannon 
boomed  from  Portsmouth,  where  the  ar- 
tillery were  practising  for  the  Crimean 
war,  Tennyson  began  "Maud,"  his  best 
abused  child,  but  perhaps  for  that  rea- 
son a  special  pet  of  his  own.  The  story 
of  its  genesis— it  was  written  back- 
wards, so  to  speak,  from  an  earlier  piece 
beginning  "O  that  'twere  possible" — is 
highly  interesting.  On  December  2 
(1854),  he  wrote  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,"  in  a  few  minutes,  after 
reading  the  description  in  the  Times,  in 
which  occurred  the  phrase  "Someone 
had  blundered,"  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  metre  of  his  poem.  He  sent 
copies  later,  learning  that  they  would 
like  them,  to  the  soldiers  before  Sebasto- 
pol. 

In  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  at  the 
suggestion,  we  learn,  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Oxford  of- 
fered Tennyson  her  best  honor,  the 
D.C.L.  He  stayed  at  Balliol  and 
smoked  in  the  master's  garden  in  his 
scarlet  robes,  and  "in  the  evening  at 
Magdalen  had  long  talks  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Montalembert,"  who  was  also 
receiving  a  degree  at  the  same  En- 
caenia. Under  September  18th  of  the 
same  year  the  diary  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry:  "I  dined  yesterday  with  the 
Brownings  and  had  a  veiy  pleasant 
evening.  Both  of  them  are  great  ad- 
mirers of  poor  little  'Maud.'  "  The  two 
Rossettis  came  in  later,  and  the  poet 
read  "Maud"  to  some  of  the  company. 
D.  G.  Rossetti  wrote  to  Mrs.  Allingham 
about  this  evening,  "He  is  quite  as 
glorious  in  his  way  as  Browning  in  his, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  two  even  more  im- 
pressive, on  the  whole,  personally." 
"Maud,"  though  containing  passages  of 
as  instant  and  overpowering  beauty  as 
anything  Tennyson  ever  wrote,  is  diffi- 
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cult,  and  the  critics  were  to  be  pardoned 
if  they  did  not  at  first  fully  appreciate 
it.  Some  of  his  best  friends  and  best 
admirers  were  thrown  out,  including 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  however,  recanted 
publicly  after  hearing  Tennyson  read  it. 
"The  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy 
things"  was  not  meant  for  John  Bright. 
"I  did  not  Ivuow  at  the  time  that  he  was 
a  Qualver." 

In  1856  the  poet  bought  Farringford, 
and  while  he  was  in  the  muddle  of  re- 
furnishing. Prince  Albert  made  his  first 
call.  "From  the  first  the  prince  was 
very  cordial,  and  impressed  my  father 
as  being  a  man  of  strong  and  self-sacri- 
ficing nature."  A  happy  sketch  of 
Tennyson  at  this  period  is  that  of  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor,  who  concludes  by  say- 
ing, "I  thought  of  a  remark  I  once  heard 
from  the  lips  of  a  distinguished  English 
author,  Thackeray,  that  Tennyson  was 
the  wisest  man  he  knew,  and  I  could 
well  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  mak- 
ing it."  Ruskin  writes  about  the  same 
period  on  the  illustrated  edition  of  the 
poems,  "We  P.  R.  B.'s  must  do  better 
for  you  than  this  some  day,  meanwhile 
I  do  congratulate  you  on  'The  wind  is 
blowing  in  turret  and  tree,'  and  Ros- 
setti's  Sir  Gahalad,  and  the  Lady  of 
Shalott,  and  one  or  two  more." 

In  1857  the  queen  desired  an  addi- 
tional stanza  to  "God  Save  the  Queen" 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  royal.  Tennyson  sent  two,  the 
second  beginning  "Fair  fall  this  hal- 
lowed hour,"  particularly  pretty  and 
musical.  On  the  same  page  will  be 
found  a  striking  unpublished  piece, 
"Havelock,  Nov.  25,  1857."  We  give 
one  verse: — 

Bold  Havelock  march'd. 

Wrought  with  his  hand  and  his  head, 
March'd  and  thought  and  fought, 

March'd  and  fought  himself  dead. 

Close  by  is  a  remarkable  letter  from 
Lord  Dufferin,  with  a  copy  of  "Letters 
from  High  Latitudes."  He  "feels  grate- 
ful to  the  Orpheus  whose  music  had 
made  the  gate  of  poetland  fly  open,  and 
for  years  had  longed  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." In  1859  he  wrote  "Bo- 
adicea,"   also  "Riflemen,   form,"  and 


another  patriotic  song  for  sailors,  "Jack 
Tar,"  then  perhaps  specially  season- 
able, but  some  will  think  hardly  less 
seasonable  now,  as  the  first  stanza  may 
indicate:— 

They  say  some  foreign  powers  have  laid 

their  heads  together 
To  break  the  pride  of  Britain  and  bring 

her  on  her  knees. 
There's  a  treaty,  so  they  tell  us,  of  some 

dishonest  fellows 
To  break  the  noble  pride  of  the  Mistress  of 

the  Seas. 
Up  Jack  Tars  and  save  us! 
The  whole  world  shall  not  brave  us! 
Up  and  save  the  pride  of  the  Mistress  of 

the  Seas! 

The  reception  of  the  "Idylls"  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Ten  thousand 
copies  sold  in  the  first  week.  Again, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  reviews  was 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Letters  are  given 
from  Longfellow  and  Thackeray,  the 
last  an  extraordinary  eulogy.  "I  have 
had  out  of  that  dear  book  the  greatest 
delight  that  has  ever  come  to  me  since 
I  was  a  young  man."  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  wrote  that  even  Macaulay  had  at 
last  become  converted.  "Although  by 
practice  and  disposition  he  is  eminently 
a  critic  he  did  not  find  one  single  fault." 
Kingsley  notes  a  similar  capture  of  Mr. 
Walter,  and  Prince  Albert,  Jowett, 
Clough,  and  Ruskin  express  their  own 
delight.  Macaulay,  though  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  suggests  the  Sangreal  as  a  sub- 
ject for  a  new  Idyll.  Tennyson 
writes  :— 

I  doubt  whether  such  a  subject  could  be 
handled  in  these  days.  It  would  be  too 
much  like  playing  with  sacred  things. 
The  old  writers  believed  in  the  Sangreal. 
Many  years  ago  I  did  write  Lancelot's 
"Quest  of  the  Grail"  in  as  good  verses  as 
I  ever  wrote;  no,  I  did  not  write,  I  made 
it  in  my  head,  and  it  has  now  altogether 
slipt  out  of  memory. 

But  he  so  far  yielded  as  to  take  a  trip 
with  Palgrave  to  Tintagel. 

In  December,  1861,  Prince  Albert 
died.  Tennyson  sent  his  "Dedication  of 
the  Idylls"  to  Princess  Alice.  Her 
Royal  Highness  "transmitted  them  to 
the  queen,  who  desired  her  to  tell  Mr. 
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Tennyson,  with  her  sincerest  thanks, 
how  much  moved  she  was  on  reading 
them,  and  that  they  had  soothed  her 
aching-,  bleeding  heart."  A  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  a  little  later  tells  its  own 
tale:  "My  dear  duke,— I  am  a  shy  beast 
and  like  to  keep  in  my  burrow.  Two 
questions,  Nvhat  sort  of  salutation  to 
make  on  entering  her  private  room  ?  and 
whether  to  retreat  backAvard?  or  sidle 
out  as  I  may?"  The  account  of  the  in- 
terview is  very  affecting,  but  is  too  long 
to  quote,  and  would  be  spoiled  by  selec- 
tion. Next  year  the  laureate  lyre  was 
tuned  to  a  happier  strain— the  welcome 
to  Alexandra  :— 

I  should  have  liked  (writes  Lady  Au- 
gusta Bruce)  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Tennyson 
to  see  the  light  on  her  Majesty's  coun- 
tenance as  she  read  your  lines,  and  as  she 
speaks  of  the  young  joyous  bride. 

In  May  the  queen  asked  my  father 
what  she  could  do  for  him,  and  he  said— 
"Nothing,  Madam,  but  shake  my  two  boys 
by  the  hand.  It  may  keep  them  loyal  in 
the  troublous  times  to  come."  So  on  the 
9th  her  Majesty  sent  for  us  all  to  Os- 
borne. 

In  a  letter  soon  after  he  speaks  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone.  "Very  pleasant, 
very  interesting  he  was  even  when  he 
discoursed  on  Homer,  where  most  peo- 
ple think  him  a  little  hobby-horsical. 
Let  him  be.  His  hobby-horse  is  of  the 
intellect  and  with  a  grace."  The  vol- 
ume ends  with  a  very  handsome  con- 
gratulation and  compliment  to  Swin- 
burne on  "Atalanta." 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the 
visit  of  Garibaldi  in  1864.  The  "War- 
rior of  Caprera"  planted  a  Wellingtonia 
in  the  garden  and  recited  fragments  of 
his  own  and  other  Italian  poems  in  the 
study.  Tennyson  was  charmed  with 
his  simplicity,  but  thought  that  in 
worldly  matters  he  had  the  "divine  stu- 
pidity of  a  hero."  This  was  the  year  of 
the  publication  of  "Enoch  Arden,"  or 
the  "Old  Fisherman,"  as  he  first  called 
it— the  most  "popular"  of  all  his  poems. 
Sixty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a 
veiy  short  time.  It  was  written,  we 
learn,  in  about  a  fortnight. 

Some  pages  later  Disraeli  writes:  "I 
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would  not,  however,  have  you  answered 
only  by  a  secretary,  and  therefore 
trouble  you  with  this  to  say  that  I  re- 
member our  acquaintance  and  am  proud 
of  it."  In  July  Longfellow  visited  him. 
"Very  English  we  thought  him,"  and  in 
August  Mr.  Darwin  called  and  "seemed 
to  be  very  kindly,  unworldly,  and  agree- 
able. A.  said  to  him,  'Your  theory  of 
evolution  does  not  make  against  Chris- 
tianity,' and  Darwin  answered,  'Cer- 
tainly not.'  "  In  November,  "Browning 
read  his  preface  (to  'The  Ring  and  the 
Book')  to  us  last  night.  Full  of  strange 
vigor  and  remarkable  in  many  ways; 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  pop- 
ular." 

March  9,  1873,  he  went  to  London  to 
meet  Sir  Clement  Markham  and  find 
out  about  Sir  Richard  Grenville:— 

The  line  "At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  lay"  was  on  my  father's 
desk  for  years,  but  he  finished  the  ballad 
at  last  all  at  once  in  a  day  or  two.  When 
he  returned  from  London  a  telegram  ar- 
rived saying  that  the  dean  was  com- 
manded by  the  queen  to  ask  whether,  if 
some  honor  were  offered  to  A.,  it  would  be 
acceptable.  A.  wrote  that  he  did  not  him- 
self care  for  any  honor  except  as  a  symbol 
of  the  queen's  kindness.  The  old  life  had 
been  too  good  to  desire  any  change  even 
in  outward  things. 

Soon  after  he  was  definitely  offered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the 
queen,  a  baronetcy;  but  ultimately  both 
he  and  his  son  decided  that  it  should  be 
declined,  and  when,  a  little  later,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  a  very  skilful  and  pretty 
letter,  again  made  the  offer,  the  same 
answer  was  returned. 

The  famous  "Metaphysical  Society," 
founded  by  Lord  Tennyson,  Professor 
Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Knowles  (the  name 
was  due  to  Lady  Augusta  Stanley), 
naturally  calls  for  a  chapter  to  itself. 
"At  one  of  the  preliminary  meetings  my 
father  said  humorously  that  modern 
science  ought  at  all  events  to  have 
taught  men  to  separate  light  from  heat, 
and  this  was  certainly  adopted  as  the 
rule  of  the  society."  After  lasting  a 
decade  the  society  died,  as  Huxley  as- 
serted, of  "too  much  love,"  but  my  father 
declared  "that  it  perished  because  after 
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ten  years  of  strenuous  effort  no  one  bad 
succeeded  in  even  defining  tlie  term 
metaphysics."  A  very  interesting  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Martineau  gives 
an  account  of  Lord  Tennyson's  connec- 
tion witli  the  society  and  his  meta- 
physical views  as  they  appeared  to  the 
writer. 

From  the  Metaphysical  Society  we 
turn  to  the  historical  plays.  As  a  dra- 
matic author,  Tennyson  was  of  course 
much  criticised,  and  did  not  live  to  see 
the  success  of  "Becket"  on  the  boards  of 
the  Lyceum.  But  "Queen  Mary"  was 
warmly  approved  by  Froude  and 
Browning  and,  so  Count  Miinster  in- 
formed the  poet,  by  Prince  Bismarcl^. 
"Harold"  draws  delightful  letters  from 
Longfellow,  Browning,  and  G.  H. 
Lewes,  while  "Beclset"  earned  the  suf- 
frages of  historians  like  J.  R.  Green  and 
Bryce;  and  Lord  Selborne,  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  many  fine  let- 
ters in  these  volumes,  acknowledges  the 
dedication  "as  the  greatest  real  honor 
that  lias  ever  been  done  me." 

In  March,  1877,  Tennyson  wrote 
"Montenegro,"  which  he  always  put 
first  among  his  sonnets.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  Gladstone  was  its 
inspirer.  June  of  the  same  year  brings 
a  characteristic  letter  of  thanks  from 
Victor  Hugo  to  his  eminent  et  cJier  con- 
frere, and  Christmas  a  sonnet  from 
Longfellow.  The  story  of  the  voyage 
in  the  Pembroke  Castle,  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  at  Kirkwall,  the  royalties 
at  Copenhagen,  and  the  mooting  of  the 
peerage  will  be  re-read  with  new  inter- 
est. After  much  hesitation  Tennyson 
was  persuaded.  "By  Gladstone's  ad- 
vice I  have  consented  to  take  the  peer- 
age, but  for  my  own  part  I  shall  regret 
my  simple  name  all  my  life."  His  own 
letter  to  the  queen  and  her  Majesty's 
reply  will  be  among  the  passages  to 
which  all  readers  will  turn  for  them- 
selves. "He  took  his  seat  on  the  cross- 
benches,  for,  as  he  told  Mr.  Gladstone, 
he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  party, 
which  he  considered  was  made  too 
much  of  a  god  in  these  days."  But  he 
had  to  decide  whether  to  vote  with  Mr, 
Gladstone  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  of  1884.   His  correspond- 


ence on  this  head  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  most  characteristic.  It  culminates  in 
his  sending  the  prime  minister  some  fine 
lines: — 

Steersman,  be  not  precipitate  in  thine  act 
Of  steering,  for  the  river  here,  my  friend, 
Parts  in  two  channels,  moving  to  one 
end— 

This  goes  straightforward  to  the  cataract; 
That  streams  about  the  bend; 
But  tho'  the  cataract  seem  the  nearer  way 
Whate'er  the  crowd  on  either  bank  may 
say, 

Take  thou  the  "bend,"  'twill  save  thee 
many  a  day, 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wrote  "My  dear 
Tennyson,  I  think  it  a  great  honor  to 
receive  from  you  a  suggestion  in  verse," 
was  able  ultimately  to  satisfy  the  poet, 
who  voted  with  him. 

The  lines  on  Gordon,  which  he  wrote 
the  next  year,  were  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Whittier.  In  December,  1885,  he 
vv^rites  to  Mr,  Bosworth  Smith:  "With 
you,  I  believe  that  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  would  prelude  the 
downfall  of  much  that  is  greatest  and 
best  in  England,  Abuses  there  are  no 
doubt  in  the  Church,  as  elsewhere,  but 
they  are  not  past  remedy."  After  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  brought  out  his  Home 
Rule  scheme  Tennyson  sent  him  three 
fine  lines  from  Pindar  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  "infinitely  easy  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state,"  but  "infinitely  hard 
to  reconstruct  it."  The  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  of  1892,  "I  love  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  hate  his  present  Irish  policy,"  is 
well  known.  He  had  written  in  1889  to 
a  correspondent:  "I  am  heart  and  soul 
a  Unionist." 

In  1888  he  had  a  severe  illness,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  his  strength  and  in- 
deed his  life,  but  he  recovered,  and  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  was  again  in  good 
health. 

"Crossing  the  Bar"  was  written  by  my 
father  in  his  81st  year  on  a  day  in  October 
when  we  came  from  Aldworth  to  Farring- 
ford.  Before  reaching  Farringford  he 
had  had  the  Moaning  of  the  Bar  in  his 
mind,  and  after  dinner  he  showed  me  the 
poem  written  out.  I  said  "That  is  the 
crown  of  your  life's  work."    He  answered. 
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"It  c.ime  ill  a  moment."  He  explained  the 
Pilot  as  that  Divine  and  Unseen  who  is 
always  gniding  us.  A  few  days  before 
my  father's  death  he  said  to  me,  "Mind 
you  put  'Crossing  the  Bar'  at  the  end  of 
all  editions  of  my  poems." 

In  1891  he  was  still  able  to  travel,  and 
began  "Akbar."  "Even  now,  as  in  his 
youth,  he  loved  the  new  metres  he  in- 
vented, and  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
fresh  fields  of  thought  and  in  new^  sub- 
jects for  poetry."  Letters  to  and  from 
Mr.  William  Watson  and  a  fine  compli- 
ment from  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  con- 
nect him  with  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments of  English  poetry.  Mr.  Kipling, 
whose  "English  Flag"  Tennyson  had 
praised,  wrote:  "When  the  private  in 
the  ranks  is  praised  by  the  general,  he 
cannot  presume  to  thank  him,  but  he 
fights  the  better  next  day." 

His  last  year  opened  sadly  with  the 
lines  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence. He  worked  at  his  last  book.  The 
last  poem  he  finished  was  "Whirl  and 
follow  the  Sun."  His  last  letters  were 
•  characteristically  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Whym- 
per  about  Chimborazo,  to  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  'about  Australia,  and  to  the 
Zemindar  Bechari  Lai  about  India;  and 
the  last  discussion  which  is  mentioned 
is  on  the  single  authorship  of  Homer, 
which  he  upheld.  The  end  came,  as  all 
know,  on  October  6,  1892. 

At  the  close  of  the  memoir  come 
twenty-five  pages  of  letters  bearing  the 
heading  "The  Queen."  Thoug'h  placed 
last  they  will  be  turned  to  first  by  not  a 
few,  and  will  all  be  read,  as  Lord 
Tennyson  says,  with  heartfelt  interest; 
of  the  queen's  own  letters,  two  espe- 
cially so— the  letter  to  Lord  Tennyson 
■  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  a  delightful  little  note:— 

Dear  Lord  Tennyson, — Though  a  very 
humble  and  unpretending  author,  I  send 
you  my  new  book,  which,  perhaps,  you 
may  like  to  glance  at.  Its  only  merit  is  its 
simplicity  and  truth.  What  a  warm  win- 
ter we  have  had!  Hoping  that  you  are 
well,  and  wishing  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  Lady  Tennyson,      Ever  yours  truly, 

V.  R.  I. 

The  long  extract  from  the  queen's 
private  journal  under  the  date  August 


7,  1883,  is  also  very  touching.  Perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  bit  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  own  letters  is  the  close  of 
one  written  in  1883: — 

The  sight  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  family,  all  of  whom 
seem  so  royally  simple  and  kindly,  was,  I 
think,  the  pleasantest  thing  that  occurred 
in  our  whole  voyage,  delightful  as  it  was; 
for  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  value  kind- 
ness and  simplicity  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  queen's 
later  letters  her  Majesty  shows  the 
warmth  of  her  feeling  for  her  aged 
poet  laureate  by  signing  herself  "Al- 
ways yours  affectionately,"  and  "Ever 
yours  affectionately,"  while  he  is  her 
Majesty's  "grateful  and  affectionate 
servant,"  "loyal  and  affectionate  sub- 
ject." It  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
w^hether  it  was  discreet  to  publish,  but 
it  is  certainly  highly  interesting  to  read, 
the  correspondence  that  passed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  On 
April  IG,  188G,  at  the  close  of  a  letter 
about  Lionel  Tennyson's  illness,  the 
queen  writes:  "I  cannot  in  this  letter  al- 
lude to  politics,  but  I  know  what  your 
feelings  must  be."  Tennyson  replies: 
"Since  your  Majesty  touches  upon  the 
disastrous  policy  of  the  day,  I  may  say, 
that  I  wish  I  may  be  in  my  own  grave, 
beyond  sight  and  hearing,  when  an  En- 
glish army  fires  upon  the  Loyalists  of 
Ulster." 

After  these  letters  it  might  seem 
hardly  possible  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  volumes,  but  the  "appreciations" 
which  follow,  like  the  "reminiscences" 
given  earlier,  will  be  found  to  contain 
much  of  admirable  judgment  and  ex- 
pression. Singularly  consentient  in 
their  admiration  and  effection,  they 
bring  out  very  characteristically  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  poet's  many-sided  na- 
ture. Lord  Selborne  sums  up  the 
"heroic"  character  and  bearing  of  one 
"great  in  himself  as  well  as  in  his  work, 
the  foremost  man,  in  my  eyes,  of  all  his 
generation,  and  entitled  to  be  ranked 
with  the  greatest  of  the  generations  be- 
fore.". Jowett  notes  his  scholarship 
without  pedantry,  Tyndall  his  scientific 
accuracy,  Froude,  Mr.  F.  W.  Myers,  and 
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Mr.  Watts-Dimtou  each  add  their 
touches,  the  last  speaking  very  happily 
of  his  "great  veracity  of  soul;"  while 
Mr.  Palgi-ave,  a  very  old  and  intimate 
but  discriminating  friend,  dwells  on  his 
artistic  skill,  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tion—above all,  his  "lovableness;"  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  than  whom  none 
knew  him  better,  on  his  "noble  humil- 
ity," his  "profound  reverence,"  his 
hatred  of  scorn,  and  his  tenderness,  and 
concludes,  "to  have  been  numbered 
among  his  personal  friends  I  esteem  as 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  my  life." 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  illustra- 
tions. These  have  been  well  chosen 
and  for  the  most  part  very  successfully 
reproduced,  and  much  interest  will  at- 
tach to  the  photograph  of  the  original 
manuscripts  of  such  pieces  as  "Break, 
Break,"  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  and 
''Crossing  the  Bar." 

The  poet's  life  should  be  itself  a  poem, 
said  Milton.  "Poetry,"  says  Tennyson, 
in  a  beautiful  and  touching  letter  to  a 
working  man,  "should  be  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  a  man's  life  in  whatever  stage 
of  it,  to  be  a  worthy  offering  to  the 
world."  Long  as  this  notice  already  is, 
many  topics  have  been  perforce  omitted 
or  but  scantily  handled  which  might 
have  been  amply  illustrated,  the  poet's 
friendships,  in  particular  his  delightful 
relations  with  Browning,  his  patriotism 
and  public  spirit,  especially  his  care  for 
the  empire,  his  dealings  with  children, 
his  mode  of  working,  the  frequent  long 
gestation  and  rapid  production,  the  wit 
and  humor  of  his  conversation,  the 
charm  of  his  reading,  his  scholarship 
and  love  of  language.  But  enough  has, 
perhaps,  been  quoted  to  show  that  Ten- 
nyson fulfilled  both  Milton's  canon  and 
his  own,  that  the  man  was  as  good,  nay 
better  and  greater,  than  his  work,  that 
his  poetry  was  the  natural  outcome  and 
expression  of  himself  and  his  life.  As 
he  comes  before  us  in  these  pages  we 
see  his  "likeness  to  the  dead  below,  his 
kindred  with  the  great  of  old;"  we  see 
a  man  singularly  gifted  in  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  one  who  "looked  as  if  he  might 
have  written  the  'Iliad,' "  myriad- 
minded,  comprehensive,  catholic,  rang- 
ing with  equal  ease  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  yet  withal  reverent  and 


humble,  ever  like  a  little  child,  ever  "as 
the  greatest  only  are,  in  his  simplicity 
sublime,"  before  all  things  loving  truth 
and  "loving  love."  Men  came  to  him 
expecting  to  find  themselves  in  a  "pal- 
ace of  art;"  they  found  themselves  in  a 
"palace  of  truth."  He  has  been  called 
too  sensitive.  He  cared  little  for  the 
technical  criticism  of  others  on  his 
work,  for  he  had  judged  it  himself,  but 
he  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  unkind- 
ness  or  jealousy  or  spite.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism,  though,  as  Brown- 
ing finely  said,  "you  might  as  well 
accuse  the  Rothschilds  of  picking 
pockets."  In  these  pages  may  be  read 
the  open  secret  of  his  wealth  and  his 
workmanship,  his  long  study  and  great 
love  of  nature  and  letters.  These  vol- 
umes show  what  great  and  good  poetry 
is,  and  how  and  by  whom  it  comes  to  be 
written.  The  triumph  of  the  poet,  says 
Dante,  is  as  rare  as  that  of  the  Caesar. 
"Joy  should  there  be  in  Delphi  when 
some  one  thirsts  for  the  seldom-plucked 
laurel."  Men  may  rejoice,  too,  espe- 
cially his  own  countrymen,  that  an 
Englishman  of  our  day  should  so  well 
have  lived  the  life  and  wrought  the 
work  of  a  true  poet. 


From  Cosmopolis. 
THE  IDEALIST  MOVEMENT  AND  POSITIVE 
SCIENCE. 

AN  EXPEKIENCE. 

Omnis  perf ectio  in  hac  vita  quamdam  imper- 
fectionem  sibi  liabet  aniiexaiu ;  et  omnis 
speculatio  nostra  quadam  caligine  non  caret, 

"O  amare,  O  ire,  O  sibi  perire,  O  ad 
Deum  pervenire."  These  were  the 
words  in  which  St.  Augustine  summed 
up,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  the 
whole  duty  of  the  spiritual  life.  And 
still  these  words  express  the  fulness  of 
its  aims  and  hopes.  To  love,  that  is  to 
learn  the  divine  charity;  to  press  for- 
ward beyond  all  earthly  barriers  into 
those  regions  which  eye  hath  not  seen; 
to  die  to  the  world,  so  that  we  may 
live  to  God,  that  is,  of  a  certainty, 
now,  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  forever 
shall  be,  the  straight  way  of  the  spir- 
itual life. 
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Yet,  to  most  of  the  ineu  and  women 
of  to-ilay,  absorbed  in  the  particiihir 
interests  of  life,  or  devoted  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  particuhir  spheres  of  Icnowi- 
edge,  sucli  words  must  seem  but  fool- 
ishness. Our  education,  even  when  not 
specially  intended  to  develop  the  apti- 
tudes of  practical  life,  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  what  is  popularly  called 
"science;"  even  literature  itself,  m  so 
far  as  it  forms  any  part  of  our  train- 
ing, is  studied  from  a  "scientific"  point 
of  view,  and  on  a  method  which  is  at 
least  meant  to  be  in  harmony  with  that 
applied  to  the  problems  of  physics.  So 
far,  it  is  well;  but  we  may  ask  whether 
the  methods  of  physical  science  are 
sufficient  to  call  forth  all  the  powers  of 
man,  for  their  advocates  seem  to  some 
of  us  especially  prone  to  lose  sight  of 
truth  in  the  desire  to  assert  half 
truths:  "Sie  wiiten  und  schreien  und 
haben  alle  recht."  It  seems,  indeed, 
like  citing  some  common  truism  to  re- 
peat that,  if  the  attention  is  directed 
persistently  to  minute  subdivisions  of 
know^ledge,  the  mind— instead  of  learn- 
ing to  perceive  those  aspects  in  which 
the  smallest  group  of  trivial  facts  to- 
gether with  the  mind  that  knows  them, 
appear  but  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole- 
begins  of  necessity  to  look  out  for  all 
the  little  points  which  make  for  differ- 
ence, and  tend  to  accentuate  opposi- 
tion. Under  circumstances  such  as 
these,  religion,  philosophy,  and  art  are 
forced  into  the  background;  the  sense 
of  beauty  remains  undeveloped  nor 
can  the  growth  of  spiritual  experience 
be  fostered. 

Even  those  who  love  the  things  of 
the  spirit  suffer  from  the  unfavorable 
conditions  amongst  which  they  find 
themselves  striving.  The  devout  Cath- 
olic will  tell  you  that  laxity  has  of  late 
crept  into  the  worship  of  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinity;  the  Methodist 
will  lament  that  "silence  has  fallen  on 
the  Word  of  God."  Like  Andrea  del 
Sarto  knit  to  the  soulless  wife,  who  did 
not  understand,  nor  care  to  under- 
stand, about  his  art,  "their  words  drop 
groundward,  they  cannot  up  to  God!" 
And  there  are  others,  too,  neither 
Catholics  nor  Methodists,   who  have 


faith  in  the  Divine,  or  essential,  unity 
of  all  things;  who  are  not  content,  like 
true  mystics,  simply  to  rest  and  re- 
joice in  the  peace  which  comes  of  the 
possession  of  this  idea,  but  who  have 
found,  or  seem  to  themselves  to  have 
found,  a  plan  of  reconciliation  between 
faith  and  reason.  It  is  to  these,  "sa- 
pientes  qui  sentiunt  mecum,"  that  I 
now  wish  to  say  the  little  that  I  think 
I  have  to  say.  My  training  has,  I 
know,  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  treat  questions  such  as  these  by  the 
method  of  positive  demonstratioli;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the 
experience  even  of  what  St,  Frangois 
de  Sales  might  call  "an  incomplete 
soul"  may  have  some  interest  for,  or 
be  of  some  use  to,  those  who  share  its 
aspirations  and  desires.  To  such  then, 
I  may  say,  there  is  something  intensely 
sad  in  the  crudely  negative  attitude 
which  is  common  to  the  more  active- 
minded  of  the  young  of  our  own  day. 
All  who  have  realized,  through  their 
own  past,  how  much  is  lost  to  moral 
training  by  the  general  rejection  of  re- 
ligious discipline,  and  who  can  under- 
stand how  the  free  play  of  the  intellect 
is  crippled  by  accepting  the  limitations 
of  sense-experience  as  the  boundary  ( f 
all  knowledge,  cannot  fail  to  look  with 
regret  on  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
moment,  when  men — like  children  who 
carry  everything  to  their  mouths  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  their  eyes  do  not 
deceive  them — reject  all  testimony, 
save  that  which  they  can  lay  bare  with 
the  knife.  They,  and  they  alone,  who 
have  passed  through  this  ordeal  and 
in  so  doing  have  gained  a  wider  out- 
look, can  fully  comprehend  how  much 
is  forfeited  by  those  who  either 
main  petrified  in  an  attitude  of  nega- 
tion, or  who  lapse  into  purely  formal 
assent  to  all  that  they  once  questioned, 
having  neither  solved  nor  silenced  the 
doubts  which  cling  to  them. 

How  often  has  not  one  admired  Tlie 
lovely  peace  of  early  implicit  belief  in 
the  Divine  origin  and  order  of  all 
things,  manifested  by  those  who  hav? 
faithfully  submitted  themselves  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  only  to  see  it 
rudely  shaken  by  contact  with  the  no- 
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gations  of  current  popular  literature. 
Ignorant  belief,  coupled  with  an  in- 
quiring temper,  falls  an  easy  p^ey  to 
the  bare  assertions  of  ill-digested  sci- 
ence, or  is  readily  fascinated  by  the 
outspoken  repudiations  of  a  philosophy 
which  has  forgotten  its  metaphysics. 
The  "shades  of  the  prison-house  begin 
to  close,"  and  he  whose  conversation 
was  with  the  angels  is  captured  by  the 
new  gospel  which  has  stripped  from 
knowledge  those  sacred  garments  of 
beauty  and  truth,  whereby  her  naked- 
ness was,  aforetime,  veiled  in  the  e^^es 
of  men. 

The  phase  through  which,  under  tlio 
stress  of  these  influences,  the  present 
age  is  passing,  may  count,  it  is  true,  for 
little  in  the  lite  of  the  race,  but  in<li- 
vidual  lives  are  swallowed  up  in  it,  so 
that  when  once  again,  as  shall  surely 
be,  the  old  vistas  are  reclaimed  by  the 
human  spirit,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
carry  their  joys  to  the  dead.  What 
then  may  we  do?  Is  there,  in  truth,  no 
course  open  to  us,  but  to  say  to  Ihe 
young:  Omnia  ergo  vanitas  praeter 
amare  Deum,"  and,  having  so  said,  to 
leave  them  with  that  formula  uninter- 
preted on  their  lips,  either  to  be  choked 
by  it,  or  to  swallow  any  other  on  the 
top  of  it,  as  chance  may  determine?  Is 
it  not  possible  to  give  some  sort  of 
direction  to  their  intelligence  when  it 
reaches  that  springing  stage— the  stage 
in  which  the  old  beliefs  are  held  less 
dear;  when,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  re- 
volt were  a  duty,  when  it  appears  to 
the  young  soul  as  if,  in  discarding  its 
past  altogether,  it  were  but  giving 
proof  of  its  worthiness  to  share  in  the 
great  advance  made  by  an  enlightened 
age. 

There  are  thousands  amongst  us  in 
this  position;  thousands  in  whom  a 
very  real  desire  to  learn  truth,  and  be 
true -to  it,  co-exists  with  the  weakness 
of  wishing  to  be  thought  advanced. 
Such  as  these  are  often  carried  beyond 
themselves  by  the  current  habits  of 
violent  affirmation  and  extravagant  re- 
pudiation, or  by  that  love  of  public  rec- 
ognition which  lays  hold  more  or  less 
on  all  of  us,  and  exposes  the  weaker 
sort— who  fear  to  probe  a  question  lest 


they  should  have  to  avow  ignorance-- 
to  the  danger  of  becoming  the  mouth- 
pieces of  every  windy  blast  of  asser- 
tion. Others  there  are,  too,  who  would 
gladly  strive  to  be  something  more 
than  the  passive  recipients  of  popular 
forms  of  opinion;  but  even  amongst 
these  one  constantly  finds  that  early 
mental  training  has  done  so  little  t)V 
them  that  a  man,  in  his  own  way  per- 
haps a  man  of  mark,  is  utterly  unabl»^ 
to  apprehend  in  what  wise  the  whole 
field  of  thought  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  movement  in  which  he  is  actu- 
ally living.  If,  indeed,  he  happen  to 
have  been  caught  at  the  outset  by  some 
fanatical  form  of  denial  of  the  faiths 
and  ideals  of  the  past— which,  after  all, 
is  often  no  more  than  an  extreme  state- 
ment of  the  Protestant  principle  of 
subjective  freedom— he  almost  inevi- 
tably continues  to  be  the  prisoner  of 
his  own  first  fauli.  Just  as  the  ideal- 
ist, whom  such  a  one  despises,  will 
steadily  ignore  the  true  bearing  of  the 
various  problems  by  the  solution  of 
which  the  process  of  reconstruction 
can  alone  be  made  possible,  even  so  the 
materialist  remains  unconscious  that 
the  great  movement  of  to-day  has  any 
other  than  its  destructive  aspect.  It  is 
useless  to  plead  with  either;  like  the 
pilgrims  who  laid  their  offerings  on  the 
false  altar,  they  say:— 

Our  gifts  once  given  must  here  abide. 
Our  work  is  done,  we  have  no  heart 
To  mar  our  work. 

Yet  these  two,  the  one-sided  idealist 
who  will  not  see  the  new  light  which 
has  been  shed  on  many  vexed  prob- 
lems by  the  progress  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  man  of  the  practical  world,  to 
whom  any  form  of  religious  and  spec- 
ulative optimism  appears  but  as  the 
foolish  imagining  of  a  child  in  a  world 
of  dreams,  have  each,  in  their  different 
ways,  forsworn  their  birthright.  For 
if  men  cannot  all  come  to  a  complete 
apprehension  of  the  bearing  of  the 
present  conflict  between  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  and  to  the  percep- 
tion of  that  ripeness  of  knowledge  by 
which  we  may  conceive  of  a  unity 
which  transcends  them  all;  if  all  can- 
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not  join  the  company  of  those  rare 
spirits  who  are  able  in  the  miglit  of 
their  intelligence  to  sum  up  all  formu- 
las; if  many  needs  must  stand  inferior, 
even  to  the  vigorous  exponeni;s  of  one 
or  other  of  the  great  currents  of  the 
day;  all  these  may  yet  rank  Avith  such 
as  intuitively  seek  after  rhe  wholeness 
of  knowledge,  who,  wh  isi  striving  to 
catch  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  con- 
quests of  modern  science,  desire  to  lift 
up  their  minds  in  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  truth,  and  w^ould  fain  set  the 
fruits  of  man's  endeavor  in  the  light 
of  absolute  wisdom.  Surely  such  as 
these  are  also  children  of  the  spirit, 
whose  needs  deserve  the  tenderost 
care;  but  "How  shall  we  lead  themV 

It  is  impossible,  nowadays,  for  any 
man  to  pretend  to  universal  learning, 
seeing  that  the  borders  of  human 
knowledge  have  been  so  vastly  ex- 
tended, but  it  is  becoming  every  day 
easier  to  all  of  us  to  acquire  "des 
clartes  de  tout."  Every  year  the  work 
of  popularizing  the  results  of  the  deep- 
est researches  of  science,  and  not  of 
science  only,  "falsely  so  called,"  but 
those  also  of  the  utmost  reaches  of 
thought,  is  carried  further.  We  have, 
as  it  w^ere  for  our  daily  bread,  popular 
articles  contributed  to  the  magazines 
by  men  who  can  speak  with  authority: 
that  is,  perhaps,  but  a  doubtful  advan- 
tage, at  least  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  for  the  discussions  of  detail  in 
w^hicli  they  often  engage  are,  neces- 
sarily, misleading  to  the  uuinstructed. 
A  partial  statement  concerning  some 
one  aspect  of  truth  put  forth  in  strong 
polemical  language  carries  aw^ay  an  in- 
genuous mind,  and  the  reader  rises 
from  its  perusal  his  heart  aflame  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  have  just  fallen  into  his 
feeble  hands.  Verily  the  young  men, 
whom  a  critic  recently  described  as 
"fresh  from  Cambridge,  Avho  have  read 
Herbert  Spencer  and  think  they  have 
fathomed  everything,"  are  in  numerous 
company! 

Though,  however,  there  never  w^as  a 
lime  in  which  mcompetent  opinion  has 
been  more  sure  of  itself,  or  has  gained 
wider  currency,  fortunately  also  there 


never  was  an  epoch  in  which  the 
seeker  after  truth  could  command 
higher  service,  and  they  who  have  not 
the  leisure  which  alone  can  enable  us 
to  ripen  in  silence  the  fruits  of  long 
study,  may,  it  would  seem,  being 
wisely  directed,  come  to  understand 
something  at  least  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  others.  Wise  teachers  might 
surely  point  out  to  them  the  relative 
value  of  the  diverse  phases  of  negation 
through  which  we  are  possibly  making 
our  way  to  some  form  of  reaflirmation, 
even  though  the  results  of  that  move- 
ment are  in  no  direction  ready  for 
paragraphing  in  popular  statements. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  about 
which  human  beings  as  a  rule  feel 
greater  certainty  than  the  finality  of 
their  own  convictions,  especially  in 
matters  of  belief  and  morals,  yet 
surely  it  might  be  suggested  to  those 
w^ho  think  it  smart  to  say  that  for 
them  "There  is  no  God,"  that  it  is  just 
possible,  supposing  their  experience 
w^ere  enlarged,  that  they  might  believe 
in  something  else  than  the  material 
world  of  whose  existence  they  make  so 
sure.  As  Heine  says  with  double 
meaning:— 

Jetzo,  da  ich  aufgewachsen, 

Viel  gelesen,  viel  gereist, 

Schwillt  mein  Herz  und  ganz  von  Herzen 

Glaub  ich  an  den  Heiligeu  Geist. 

Amongst  these  young  ones,  too,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  part  unwillingly 
from  the  traditions  of  their  childhood; 
to  whom  it  seems,  as  I  have  said,  that 
in  cutting  themselves  adrift  from  their 
most  cherished  associations  they  are 
obeying  a  higher  call;  and  the  question 
whether  w^e  can  offer  help  to  these, 
without  hindering  their  mental  expan- 
sion, is  one  wiiich  presents  problems  of 
the  greatest  difticulty.  There  is  a  crit- 
ical moment,  when  the  mind  gains  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  independence, 
and  the  growing  activity  of  the  reason- 
ing powders  begins  to  cause  a  not  un- 
natural distrust  of  the  emotional  im- 
pulses, so  that  their  leading  is  ques- 
tioned and  rejected.  No  authoritative 
teaching  can  allay  the  speculative  un- 
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easiness  which  is  theu  developed,  and 
any  attempt  to  offer  it  is,  indeed, 
nearly  certain  to  be  resented  and  mis- 
judged. It  is,  however,  possible  that 
judicious  stimulation  of  the  scepticism 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be 
Avholly  destructive  of  spiritual  insight, 
maj'  ultimately  bring  it  vv^ithin  the 
sphere  of  appointed  progress,  so  that 
it  will  compass  its  own  defeat.  "La 
metaphysique,"  said  Auguste  Comte, 
"reste  toujours  un  pur  dissolvant  de  la 
theologie."  Yet  sometimes,  as  I  will 
try  to  show,  it  has  been  knoAvn  to  fall 
out  otherwise,  for  the  learning  to  think 
about  thought,  and  the  effort  to  attain 
to  a  clear  conception  of  its  forms,  fa- 
miliarize the  mind  with  a  sense  of  cer- 
taintj"  in  regard  to  abstract  ideas,  and 
by  so  doing  lead  it  to  question  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  material  proofs  as 
the  basis  of  bellei. 

I  myself  have  seen  those  trained  in 
passionate  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
creed — but  taught,  nevertheless,  to  live 
in  perfect  sincerity  of  thought— who 
have  renounced  that  creed  in  obedience 
to  the  behests  of  a  conscience  overmas- 
tered by  the  imperative  certainties 
Yviiicli  science  had  oiTered  to  tliem,  in 
the  heyday  of  their  j^outh,  as  a  free  gift, 
yet  a  gift  by  the  acceptance  of  which 
their  allegiance  to  the  things  of  the 
Spirit— or  so  it  seemed  to  them— was 
necessarily  withdrawn.  I  have  known 
such  minds  repelled  by  the  new  order 
to  which  they  had  attached  themselves, 
they  not  being  quit,  as  it  were,  of  the 
hauntings  of  some  inherited  desire 
after  symmetry  and  completeness;  and 
conscious  that,  since  man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,  then,  somewhere  there 
should  be  place,  even  under  the  new 
law,  for  the  AVord  of  God.  Such  I 
have  known,  the  anguish  of  whose 
souls  was  veiled  from  men,  by  a  calm 
and  high  renunciation  of  all  palliations 
of  that  which  was  for  them  a  dire  ne- 
cessity; and  I  have  seen  these,  led  on- 
wards still  by  that  same  desire  to  find 
a  sure  basis  for  thought— which  had 
previously  carried  them  away  from  the 
creed  of  their  youth— striving  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  history  of  those 
very  metaphysics  whose  proper  office  is 


the  destruction  of  theology.  And  these 
same  I  have  seen,  who  coming  thereby 
to  some  conception  of  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  thought,  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  that  development  to  the  devel- 
opment of  religious  dogma,  have  found 
in  metaphysics  that  of  which  they  had 
despaired,  namely,  the  scientific  state- 
ment of  those  truths,  mental  and 
moral,  the  revelation  of  which  they  had 
formerly  received  under  their  emo- 
tional aspect  through  the  teaching  of 
religion. 

Some  instance,  though,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  class  of  reading,  if  only 
in  a  single  case,  may  better  serve  to 
show  why  I  think  such  studies  of 
greater  value,  even  when  they  cannot 
be  profound,  than  any  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  what  may  be  conceived  to  be 
their  office  in  the  general  scheme  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  I  have  before  me  a 
fragment  of  self-history  written— not 
for  publication,  and  therefore  probably 
in  large  measure  truthful — by  one  well 
known  to  me,  in  which  others  may, 
perhaps,  recognize  with  interest  the  at- 
tempt to  work  out,  in  living,  certain 
problems  familiar  to  all  those  who, 
iired  by  the  desiro  to  be,  as  well  as 
know,  have  striven  to  harmonize  their 
lives  in  accordance  with  each  fresh 
conquest  of  tlieir  minds;  and  which 
may  serve  as  an  illustration,  not  only 
of  the  nature  of  the  influences  under 
wliich,  as  it  seems  to  me,  many  of  the 
best  among  the  younger  generation  are 
now  passing,  but  also  may  suggest  the 
means  by  which  such  influences  may 
be  brought  to  render  the  highest  ser- 
vice to  their  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

The  writer  was  brought  up  in  the 
tenets  of  the  "High  Church,"  and  took  to 
heart  the  moral  code  of  Anglo-Catholic- 
ism with  intense  fervor,  applying  its 
precepts  of  self-abnegation  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  every  trifling  incident  of 
daily  life.  His  reading,  even  at  an 
early  age,  must  have  been  very  varied, 
and  of  some  extent,  for  I  find  extracts 
from  St.  Augustine,  and  others  of  the 
Fathers,  as  well  as  selections  from  En- 
glish divines  of  the  Reformation  period, 
in  the  first  note-books  which  have  come- 
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into  my  hands.  It  was,  however,  di- 
rected solely  by  the  desire  to  find  con- 
firmation and  support  of  the  principles 
in  which  he  had  been  instructed;  but, 
as  his  interest  in  tracing-  the  history  of 
that  great  ecclesiastical  polity,  of 
which  he  had  mastered  the  conception, 
became  predominant,  his  religious 
views  were  slowly  materialized,  and 
gradually  assumed  less  and  less 
of  an  emotional  character.  As  this 
condition  of  mind  developed,  he  nat- 
urally forsook  the  exact  observance 
of  Church  practices,  such  as  confes- 
sion, penance,  and  the  like,  while  still 
holding  fast  to  its  ethical  system— a  po- 
sition which,  at  that  time,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  put,  with  admirable  logic,  in 
the  preface  to  Comte's  "Catechisme 
positiviste."  Thus  it  was  that  my 
friend,  just  when  the  basis  of  early  be- 
liefs was  shaken  in  his  mind,  came  into 
contact  with  a  system  which  at  least 
attempted  to  face  the  anarchy  caused 
by  such  a  shock,  and  which  offered  to 
those  whose  conduct  could  no  longer  be 
directed  and  animated  by  faith  in  re- 
vealed religion,  a  test  by  reference  to 
which  they  might  .I'ndge  themselves. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  this 
test  demanded  too  a  self-abnegation  as 
complete  as  that  exacted  by  the  "Imi- 
tatio  Christi"— a  book  which  continued 
to  be  my  friend's  constant  companion, 
for  the  imitation,  which  fails  us  as 
soon  as  the  sense  of  duty  to  oneself 
comes  to  form  a  part  of  one's  concep- 
tion of  duty  to  others,  must  always  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  nourishment 
to  those  under  the  impression  of  the 
paramount  moral  obligation  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  determination,  there- 
fore, to  work  out  the  Comtist  system  in 
daily  life  brought  no  change  into  my 
friend's  conception  of  the  standard  of 
duty. 

But  after  some  years  passed  in  this 
obedience,  a  change  wrought  itself  out 
through  a  time  of  much  distress  and 
suffering  to  my  friend  and  to  those 
about  him;  indeed,  during  this  time,  it 
might  have  been  thought— though 
falsely— that  it  was  they,  rather  than 
hvi,  Avho  endured  the  chiefest  pain.  I 
will  here,  however,  let  him  speak  for 


himself.  "I  began,"  he  says,  "to  be 
aware,  as  my  powers  and  character 
matured,  that  my  whole  nature  fought 
against  the  self-imposed  yoke.  I  be- 
came aware  of  an  intense  desire  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life— not  in  any  lim- 
ited or  common  sense,  but  a  desire  for 
knoW'ledge  and  experience  in  every  di- 
rection, utterly  incompatible  with  the 
ideal  of  entire  self-renunciation  with 
which  I  was  striving  to  bring  myself 
into  conformity;  but  I  regarded  the 
protest  of  mj  own  nature  as  immoral, 
and  strove  yet  more  earnestly  to  sup- 
press it.  Casting  about  for  help  in  the 
path  which  appeared  to  me  hateful, 
but  right,  I  sought  to  cheat  myself  by 
forcing  the  very  passion  with  which  I 
desired  other  things  into  the  one  outlet 
that  I  believed  to  be  authorized,  carry- 
ing this  so  far  as  to  feign  pleasure  in 
these  enforced  courses.  In  so  doing  I 
harmed  others,  raising  in  them  expec- 
tations which  could  only  have  been  ful- 
filled by  a  lifetime  of  deceit.  The  sole 
justification  of  such  a  course  now  ap- 
pears to  me  to  lie  in  the  assumption 
that  constant  acting  would  become  sec- 
ond nature,  vva\  that,  looking  to  the 
disturbance  which  self  assertion  nii-^ht 
have  caused  to  those  about  me,  self- 
suppression  was  to  their  interest. 

"As  this  intense  desire  for  the  ful- 
ness of  life  grew,  the  horror  of  the  mo- 
notony, the  narrowness  and  pressure 
of  my  immediate  surroundings  grew 
also,  and,  when  I  sought  to  put  aw\^y 
the  horror  as  a  mood  truly  sinful,  it 
would  return  with  redoubled  force. 
Then  it  would  seem  to  me  as  if  all  ca- 
pacity for  pleasure,  all  the  energy 
which  prompted  me  to  ask  for  the  wid- 
est possibilities  of  life,  were  tied  and 
bound  as  with  chains;  but  in  reaction 
against  this  mood,  which  I  judged 
weakness,  I  would  strive  by  imagina- 
tion to  work  up  the  reality  in  wiiich 
I  lived  till  it  should  assume  a  shape 
which  might  satisfy  myself.  Its  dead- 
ness  should  be  withdrawal  from  the 
world,  its  monotony  aspiration  to  the 
higher  life.  At  such  times  the  desire 
to  be  consistent  with  my  own  past  and 
the  fear  of  wounding  others  would  be 
uppermost,    together   with    the  hope 
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(daily  growing  fainter)  that,  by  self- 
discipline,  all  cravings  would  be  stilled 
which  outward  circumstances  could 
not  satisfy." 

Here  I  suppress  particulars  which 
might  possibly  lead  to  the  betrayal  of 
my  friend's  personality,  and  which 
have,  in  truth,  no  value  for  any  but  the 
idle  curious;  it  is  enough  to  note  that 
the  reaction  of  his  temperament 
against  his  early  system  of  life  and 
morals  was  stimulated  even  by  his 
studies.  Study  of  the  Reformation 
epoch  had  developed  into  study  of  the 
Renaissance,  study  of  the  Renaissance 
had  quickened  his  interest  in  the  classi- 
cal studies  of  his  boyhood.  He  now 
read  with  the  simple  desire  to  know, 
and  his  mind  became  alive  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Aristotelian  conception 
of  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  energies 
as  offering  a  complete  and  splendid 
theory  of  life. 

To  conceive  of  such  a  theory,  even  as 
embodied  in  certain  types  of  the  Hu- 
manists, was  to  conceive  of  a  justifica- 
tion for  revolt.  It  was  light  in  the 
darkness,  and  in  the  first  excitement  of 
its  dawning  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a 
true  man  should  demand,  as  of  right, 
all  pleasure,  all  knowledge,  life  at  full 
stretch  between  morn  and  night.  "The 
system,"  he  says,  "of  which  I  felt  the 
wheels  grinding  all  round  me,  and  of 
which  I  then  failed  to  see  the  connec- 
tion with,  and  place  in,  the  order  of 
real  life,  added  to  my  intolerance.  I 
appeared  to  myself  to  have  been 
robbed,  to  have  robbed  myself,  of  life. 
It  Avas  more  than  a  reaction  against 
Christian  and  Comtist  ideals,  it  was  a 
revolt.  It  was  something  so  new  to 
one  such  as  I,  to  recognize  that  the  in- 
dividual had  rights,  had  a  right  to  live 
in  the  development  of  his  own  nature, 
to  satisfy  his  own  aspirations,  to  pos- 
sess himself."  With^his  recognition 
naturally  came  the  instinct  of  self-as- 
sertion. "Why,"  I  asked,  "should  I 
never  take  my  will  of  anything?  Why 
should  my  days  be  all  duty  and 
those  of  others  all  demand?  Why 
should  I  renounce  my  own  interests 
and  convictions  because  they  were 
alien  to  those  with  whom  I  dwelt?  The 


falsity  of  my  life  for  years  past  now 
appeared  abhorrent  to  me,  and  it 
seemed  better  to  suffer  from  any  form 
of  truth  to  myself  and  grow^  than  to 
stiffen  in  a  cheat  which  destroyed  my 
soul.  The  self,  which  I  had  so  long 
held  at  bay,  now  avenged  the  subjec- 
tion to  Avhich  it  had  been  condemned, 
and— in  the  desperation  of  the  struggle, 
which  seemed  like  one  for  life— I  was 
unable  to  place  myself  in  any  just  re- 
lation to  my  past,  and  was  ready  to 
thrust  aside  all  claims  that  others 
might  have  on  me,  lest  my  own  should 
be  eternally  foregone.  I  had  no  joy  of 
this  freedom,  it  came  in  such  terribie 
catastrophe,  and  with  so  painful  a  di- 
vorce from  principles  of  action  which 
had  formed  a  part  of  my  being  through- 
out all  my  previous  life." 

This  divorce,  however,  which  my 
friend  at  first  believed  to  be  absolute 
and  final,  was  only  partial  and  tem- 
porary, and  I  think  nis  experience  goes 
to  show  that  the  attitude  of  violent  re- 
pudiation of  all  matters  of  knowledge, 
which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same 
tests  as  the  objects  of  physical  science 
(if  it  is  not  permanent),  does  w^hole- 
some  service,  for  it  seems  to  me,  as  if 
the  period  spent  by  him  in  this  phase 
was  not  only  a  necessary  experience, 
but  in  the  end  tended  towards  the 
fuller  development  of  his  moral  nature. 
The  wide  views  of  the  Humanists  had 
liberated  him  from  the  narrow  lines  of 
Positivist  theories  on  social  questions, 
even  as  Positivism  had  suggested  to 
him  the  possibility  that  modern  society 
might  give  birth  to  an  ideal,  perhaps 
less  romantic,  but  as  imposing  as  that 
of  the  feudal  times  with  which  Church 
history  had  brought  him  into  early  fa- 
miliarity. His  interests  now  took  a 
new  direction,  and  I  remember  that  we 
all  observed  in  him  an  ever-deepening 
absorption  in  the  problems  of  modern 
life.  "I  became,"  he  says,  "deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  fertility  of  the  Dar- 
winian idea  of  the  'perpetual  increase 
of  facts  in  the  universe'  in  its  applica- 
tion to  questions  of  a  political  and  so- 
cial character,  and  began  to  conceive 
of  the  modern  revolution  and  of  the 
irresistible  development  of  democracy 
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from  a  new  point  of  view,  Avliich  en- 
abled me  to  accept  what  I  had  hitherto 
resisted  in  good  faith;  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  ideal  of  the  world,  and 
that  of  every  form  of  human  energy, 
must  necessarily  transform  itself  with 
the  new  wants  and  new  discoveries  of 
each  generation.  This,  briefly,  then, 
was  what  I  gained  in  the  days  during 
which  I  continued  striving  to  judge  all 
things  by  methods  of  reasoning  which 
had  proved  their  fitness  to  be  employed 
in  dealing  with  facts,  and  in  which  I 
rejected  all  matter  of  knowledge  which 
could  not  stand  their  test;  but  during 
these  very  days  I  began  to  spend  much 
time  in  metaphysical  reading,  and  so 
was  graduai-y  arriving  at  something 
like  a  conception  of  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy of  human  knowledge.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  conception  I  found  myself 
also  acquiring  the  conviction  that  meta- 
physics really  give  scientific  form  to 
the  very  truths  which  religion  offers  to 
our  apprehension  through  the  emo- 
tions." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
one  who  has  gone  through  such  a 
phase  as  that  described  in  the  papers 
<of  my  friend  should  regain  a  complete 
view  of  life  through  the  emotions;  the 
•symbolical  lorm  in  which  non-material 
truths  are  presented  by  religion  is  not 
that  by  which  such  a  one  can,  once 
more,  work  his  way  back  to  the  accept- 
ance of  such  truths.  Here  it  is  that,  as 
I  conceive  it,  metaphysics  may  dis- 
charge their  true'  oflice,  by  presenting 
to  the  developed  and  strengthened  in- 
telligence a  scientific  view  of  those 
very  truths  which  have  been  rejected 
by  it  in  their  old  form.  Thus  it  was, 
at  least,  that  my  friend  regained  pos- 
session of  tliose  mental  truths  with 
which  he  had  parted  in  despair;  thus  it 
was  that  he  came  to  regard  them  once 
more  as  the  inalienable  birthright  of 
the  human  race.  Periods  of  question, 
of  doubt,  of  examination;  periods  in 
which  improper  methods  are  employed 
to  ascertain  their  value— such  periods 
in  the  world's  history  have  their  little 
image  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  human  mind  should 
permanently  relinquish  any  domain  of 


knowledge  which  it  has  once  made  its 
own?  Surely  the  leaders  of  thought 
will  by  and  by  reconquer  for  us  the  old 
strongholds?  When  the  present  phase 
of  repudiation  and  over-assertion  has 
done  its  work,  will  not  the  balance  be 
righted,  and  a  new  departure,  which 
will  involve  the  acceptance  of  the  old 
truths,  be  made,  and  made  in  safety? 
Is  it  not  as  foolish  to  imagine  the 
human  race  permanently  shutting  it- 
self out  from  half  the  domain  of  knowl- 
edge, permanently  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse with  half  the  elements  of  human 
life  omitted  from  it,  as  it  is  to  despair 
of  the  individual  who,  for  the  moment, 
seems  lost,  in  his  search  for  truth,  to 
all  perceptions  but  those  of  the  ma- 
terial world? 

Goethe  has  said,  "I  augur  better  of  a 
child,  a  youth,  who  is  wandering  astray 
upon  a  path  of  his  own,  than  of  many 
who  are  walking  aright  upon  paths 
that  are  not  theirs.  If  the  former  .  .  . 
ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is,  the 
path  that  suits  their  nature,  they  will 
never  leave  it."  And,  on  these  grounds, 
I  would  not  fear  to  inculcate  on  others 
the  habit  of  never  resting  satisfied  with 
the  forms  of  knowledge.  I  would  in- 
culcate the  habit  of  pushing  on  always 
until  the  essence  or  truth  or  fact  under- 
lying those  forms  has  been  reached; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  Avould  un- 
ceasingly urge  on  them  the  impossi- 
bility of  arriving  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  any  fact  of  human  life  by 
reason  alone;  reason,  however  power- 
ful, is  a  sorry  tool  unaided  by  the 
intuitive  forces  of  emotion  and  imag- 
ination. 

Heine,  in  whose  bitterest  jest  rings 
ever  the  cry  of  Ajax — the  cry  for  light 
—has  put  on  record  the  thought  which 
haunted  him  durjng  his  visit  to  a  mad- 
house. "If  there  were  no  God,  then," 
he  says,  "men  seeing  these  things  must 
needs  invent  one!"  There  are  many  to 
whom  the  world  itself  is  even  such  a 
mad-house;  for,  once  that  our  eyes  be- 
hold the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  re- 
vealed in  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh,  do  we  not  daily  see  Christ 
crucified? 
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Warum  schleppt  sich  blutend,  elend, 
Unter  Kreuzlast  der  Gerechte, 
Wahrend  gliicklich  als  ein  Sieger 
Trabt  aiif  hohem  Koss  der  Schleehte? 

There  are  those  even  now  amongst 
us  who  may  be  said,  lilie  St.  Paul,  to 
"bear  about  in  their  body  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  who  make  man- 
ifest that  "the  proof  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  Christian  life."  Should 
we  ask  these  to  speak  of  such  things  as 
they  do  know,  they  will  tell  us  that 
there  are  moments  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  reality  of  those  things  which  are 
eternal  becomes  clear,  when  the  facts 
of  our  earthly  existence  and  environ- 
ment seem  mere  accidents,  when  that 
which  is  true,  certain,  and  sure,  that 
which  enables  them  to  stand  free,  even 
under  shame,  and  insult,  and  injury,  so 
that  all  these  fall  away  from  them  and 
are  of  no  account,  is  the  vision  of  that 
which  never  passes  away.  They  will 
tell  us  that,  everywhere,  they  are 
aware  of  the  presence  of  that  eternal 
Power  whom  they  name  God;  that  in 
all  things  they  see  the  workings  of  that 
Word  which  is  Spirit,  and  the  might  of 
the  mysterious  Word  made  Flesh! 
"Ah!  Lord  God,"  cries  St.  Augustine, 
"when  shall  I  be  wholly  one  with 
Thee!"  And  if,  in  the  despairing  cry 
after  the  knowledge  of  the  Life  of  God, 
the  soul  rises  to  some  transient  glimpse 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  Beatific  Vis- 
ion; then,  in  bonds  and  chains  before 
the  judgment  seat,  such  a  one  may  yet 
be  free!  "Instans  tyrannus;"  free, 
though  perhaps  only  for  an  instant; 
yet  the  memory  of  that  instant  is  a 
glory  in  the  light  of  which  all  the  bit- 
terness of  life  is  overpast,  a  revelation 
the  living  consciousness  of  which  no 
man  can  take  away. 

Emilia  F.  S.  Dilke. 
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"Dittu  Sansi,  aged  twenty-one,  theft, 
six  months,"  read  out  the  overseer  of 
the  jail,  who  was  introducing  a  batch  of 
new  arrivals  to  the  doctor  in  charge  of  a 


large  jail  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
India.  It  was  early  morning.  Outside 
the  high  mud  walls,  which  looked  like 
putty  and  felt  like  rock,  the  dew  was 
frosting  the  grass  in  the  garden  where 
a  favored  few  criminals  were  doing  the 
work  of  oxen  for  the  well-wheel,  and 
turning  the  runnels  of  fresh  water  to  the 
patches  of  spinach  and  onion.  But 
here,  inside  the  jail  square,  everything 
had  the  parched,  arid  look  of  sun-baked 
mud.  Not  a  speck  was  to  be  seen  any- 
where; the  very  prisoners  themselves, 
standing  in  a  long  line,  awaiting  inspec- 
tion, with  their  dust-colored  blankets 
folded  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  them, 
looked  like  darker  clay  images  waiting 
to  be  put  on  their  pedestals.  There  was 
a  touch  of  color,  however,  close  to  the 
arched  gateway.  First,  a  red-turbaned 
warder  or  two,  guarding  the  wicket; 
then  half-a-dozen  constables  in  yellow 
trousers,  and  a  deputy  inspector  of  po- 
lice smart  in  silver  laces  and  fringes; 
finally,  the  jail  darogali,  or  overseer,  a 
stoutish,  good-looking  Mohammedan 
with  a  tendency  to  burst  out,  wherever 
it  was  possible,  into  gay  muslin,  and 
decorate  the  edges  of  his  regulation 
white  raiment  with  fine  stitchings. 
These,  with  a  nondescript  group  fresh 
from  the  lock-up,  were  gathered  about 
the  plain  deal  table  set  in  full  sunlight, 
where  the  doctor  sat,  ticking  off  each 
arrival  on  the  roster.  He  matched  the 
jail,  being  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in 
dust-colored  drill,  with  a  wide  pith  hat 
which  might  have  been  carved  out  of 
the  putty  walls. 

"All  right,  Darogah,"  he  said  with  a 
yawn,  "No.  507.  Go  on— what's  the 
matter?" 

Shurruf  Deen,  the  overseer,  was  look- 
ing intently  at  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  the  rich  brown  of  his  complacent 
face  seemed  to  have  faded  a  little. 
"Nothing,  Huzoor,"  he  replied  glibly 
enough,  though  a  quick  observer  might 
have  seen  the  muscles  of  his  brown 
throat  laboring  over  the  syllables. 
"The  list  is  badly  written,  in  the  broken 
character.  Thou  shouldst  speak  to  the 
clerk  in  thine  office,  inspector-jee;  this; 
name  is  almost  illegible." 

"  'Tis  Shureef,  clear  enough,  Darogah- 
jee,"  dissented  the  inspector  huflilyr 
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"and  I  should  have  thought  it  fits  thine 
own  name  too  close  for  " 

"Shureef,"  read  out  Shurruf  the  over- 
seer brusquely,  "Shureef,  Khoja,  thirty- 
five,  lurking  house  trespass  by  night, 
habitual  offender,  ten  years." 

The  doctor  looked  up  sharply.  Ten 
years  meant  business;  one  can  teach  a 
lot  in  ten  years— carpet-weaving,  wood- 
carving,  pottery-making— and  the  doc- 
tor's hobby  was  his  jail.  What  he  saw 
was  a  man,  looking  many  years  older 
than  his  age,  haggard  and  grey,  yet 
despite  this  with  a  lightness  and  sup- 
pleness in  every  limb.  Though  this  fig- 
ure was  lean  where  the  overseer  was 
fat,  wrinkled  where  the  overseer  showed 
smooth,  there  was  a  similarity  in  the 
rich  color  of  their  skins,  in  the  regular- 
ity of  their  features  which  made  the 
Englishman  turn  to  look  at  the  Darogah 
with  the  mental  remark  that  the  race- 
characteristics  of  India  were  very  in- 
structive; for  Shurruf  was  a  Khoja  also. 
"All  right,"  said  the  doctor.   "No.  508." 

"Five  hundred  and  eight,"  repeated 
the  habitual  offender  calmly.  "I  will 
not  forget.  Salaam,  Huzoor!  Salaam, 
Darogah-jee." 

"Do  you  know  the  man?"  asked  the 
doctor  quickly  of  his  subordinate;  he 
was  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  there  had 
been  a  note  in  the  salutation  which  he 
did  not  understand. 

"He  was  in  for  two  years  when  I  was 
sub-overseer  at  Loodhiana,  Huzoor,"  re- 
plied Shurruf  imperturbably.  "He 
gave  much  trouble  there;  he  will  not 
here,  since  the  doctor-sahib  knows 
how  to  manage  such  as  he." 

Once  more  there  was  an  undertone, 
but  the  doctor's  attention  was  riveted 
by  the  adroit  flattery,  and  he  rose  to 
begin  his  inspection  with  a  smile.  It 
was  true;  he  did  know  how  to  manage  a 
jail,  and  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
cause  for  complaint  when  he  was  there 
to  apportion  each  ounce  of  food  scientifi- 
cally, to  rout  every  germ,  every  microbe, 
and  treat  even  contumacy  as  a  disease. 
The  five  hundred  and  odd  prisoners 
were,  as  it  were,  the  doctor's  chessmen. 
He  marshalled  them  this  way  and  that, 
checkmating  their  vile  souls  and  bodies 
while  they  were  in  his  care.  If  they 
passed  out  of  it  into  their  own  he  took 


no  heed.  They  miglit  make  what  they 
liked  of  themselves.  But  if  they  died, 
and,  as  the  phrase  runs,  chose  the  Guar- 
dianship of  God,  he  buried  them  tem- 
porarily in  the  jail  graveyard,  with  all 
possible  sanitary  precautions,  against 
the  time  when  relations  or  friends 
might  appear  to  claim  the  corpse. 
There  was  no  oflicial  regulation  as  to 
the  limit  of  time  within  which  such 
claim  could  be  preferred;  but  as  a  dead 
body  remains  in  the  special  Guardian- 
ship of  God  for  a  year,  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  a  man  should  take  over 
the  task  before  the  Almighty  gave  up 
the  job;  it  was  more  satisfactory,  espe- 
cially if  the  corpse  was  a  Hindu  and  had 
to  be  burned.  As  for  the  doctor,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  burn  the  lot, 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  alike;  failing 
that,  he— took  precautions. 

As  he  walked  down  the  line  rapidly 
his  sharp  eye  noted  every  detail,  and 
Shurruf  Deen  had  many  a  swift  probing 
question  to  answer.  He  answered 
them,  however,  as  swiftly,  for  he  was 
the  best  jailer  conceivable,  so  good  that 
even  the  doctor  allowed  that  he  was 
almost  capable  of  managing  the  jail 
himself.  A  man  of  unimpeachable 
character,  he  had  yet  a  curious  insight 
into  the  minds  of  the  criminals  he 
guarded,  and  a  singular  tact  in  manag- 
ing them,  so  that  his  record  of  continual 
rise  in  the  world  seemed  likely  to 
lengthen  itself  by  an  appointment  to  the 
most  important  jailership  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Shurruf  Deen  was  working  all  he 
knew  to  secure  this,  and  therefore,  as  he 
followed  the  doctor,  his  keen  bold  eyes 
were  everywhere  forestalling  the  possi- 
bility of  blame.  They  fell,  among  other 
things,  on  Shureef's  thin,  somewhat 
bowed  figure,  as  it  was  marched  off  to 
be  shaved,  washed,  manacled,  and 
dressed  to  pattern.  Then  they  turned 
almost  mechanically  to  the  paper  he 
still  held.  "Shureef  Deen,  Khoja— ten 
years  hard— three  months  solitary." 
He  gave  a  faint  sigh  of  relief.  Solitary 
confinement,  even  when  broken  up  by 
philanthropy  into  blocks  of  a  week, 
gave  time.  It  meant  many  ameliora- 
tions to  a  prisoner's  lot  which  would  be 
unsafe  amid  the  ruck.   Besides,  no  man, 
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he  told  himself,  would  be  fool  enough 
to  risk  losing  these  favors  simply  to 
spite  another  man. 

He  repeated  this  thought  aloud  that 
same  evening,  after  lights  were  out,  and 
the  silence  of  solitaiy  cells  lay  all  over 
the  jail,  save  in  one  of  the  latter  where 
Shurruf  sat  whispering  to  Shureef.  In 
the  utter  darkness  the  curious  similarity 
of  the  place  to  a  wild  beast's  cage  with 
its  inner  grating,  barred  cubicle  and  its 
outer  high- walled  yards  let  open  to  the 
sky,  was  lost,  and  the  two  men  might 
have  been  anywhere,  Shurruf,  how- 
ever, sat  on  the  millstones,  as  being 
more  suited  to  his  figure,  while  Shureef 
crouched  on  the  ground  beside  the  little 
heap  of  corn  he  was  bound  to  give  back 
ounce  for  ounce  in  flour  and  bran.  And 
as  he  crouched,  leaning  listlessly 
against  the  wall,  his  supple  hand  moved 
among  the  wheat,  raising  it  idly  and  as 
idly  letting  it  slip  back  through  his  thin 
fingers. 

"Fate!"  he  echoed  to  something  the 
other  said;  "nay,  'twas  not  Fate, 
brother,  which  sent  me  to  thy  jail.  I 
was  hard  pressed;  I  am  growing  old  for 
the  life;  it  kills  men  soon.  The  police 
would  have  had  me  in  the  big  dacoity 
case  at  Delhi  despite  all;  so  I  bungled 
one  further  north,  to  come— where  thou 
wast— brother." 

"And  thou  didst  right,"  assented 
Shurruf  eagerly;  "I  can  make  things 
easy  for  thee." 

The  wheat  slipped  with  a  soft  patter, 
like  rain,  through  Shureef's  fingers. 
"  'Twas  not  that  either  which  brought 
me  to  thy  jail.  Listen.  I  am  far 
through  this  life,  but  another  begins.  I 
am  not  going  to  plead  guilty  there.  It  is 
not  guilty  there,  not  guilty  on  the  first 
count,  not  guilty  as  a  lad  of  fifteen  for 

theft  "   He  paused,   then   a  faint 

curiosity  came  to  his  listlessness  and 
he  looked  at  the  half-seen  figure 
beside  him— "and  such  a  theft!  I— 
I  have  not  done  so  mean  a  one— 
since  " 

Shurruf  moved  uneasily.  "Mayhap 
not;  boys  do  things  men  do  not.  And  I 
have  always— yea!  thou  knowest  it- 
upheld  thee  better  than  some  think. 
What  then?  Thy  life  is  past  amend- 
ment now,  save  for  tobacco  and  such 


like;  and  these  I  will  give,  if  thou  art 
wise,  for  the  ten  years  " 

"I  shall  not  live  three  months  of  the 
ten  years,  brother,"  interrupted 
Shureef  calmly;  and  at  the  words  a 
pang  of  regret  that  the  solitary  confine- 
ment could  not  be  inflicted  straight  on 
end,  shot  through  Shurruf's  breast,  kill- 
ing the  faint  remorse  the  remark  had 
awakened;  it  would  have  simplified 
matters  so  much  to  have  Shureef  safe 
from  the  possibility  of  tale-bearing  for 
those  three  months.  "And,  as  I  said,  I 
want  none  of  these  things,"  went  on 
Shureef;  "I  only  want  the  truth.  Prom- 
ise to  tell  it,  and  I  say  naught;  wilt 
promise,  brother?" 

"No!"  whispered  Shurruf  fiercely. 
"What  good  would  it  do  now?" 

"It  would  make  some  mourn  for  me; 
it  would  make  more  than  cursing  follow 
me;  it  would  be  evidence  for  me,  a  boy, 
at  the  Great  Court." 

The  sleek  face  beside  the  anxious  one 
took  a  strange  expression,  half  joy,  half 
fear.  "That  is  fools'  talk.  Doth  not  the 
Lord  know,  is  He  not  just?" 

"Yes,  He  knows,"  persisted  Shureef; 
"but  others  must  know,  else  they  will 
not  claim  my  body,  else  my  grave  will 
not  be  cooled  with  tears.  It  would  not 
harm  thee  much,  Shurruf.  Mayhap 
'twould  be  wiser  for  thee  not  to  seek  ad- 
vancement, since  one,  who  might  hear 
if  the  truth  were  told,  seeks  it  also;  but 
if  thou  stayest  in  this  fat  post  " 

"Peace,  fool!"  interrupted  Shurruf 
passionately.  "I  will  not.  Thou  hast 
no  proof,  so  do  thy  worst.  Thou  canst 
claim  me  brother  if  thou  wilt,  naught 

else  "   Shureef  bent  forward  and 

whispered  a  name  in  his  ear,  mailing 
him  start  bad?:.  "It  is  not  true,"  he 
went  on  rapidly;  "he  died  long  since. 
Think  not  I  do  not  understand,  that  I 
cannot  follow  thy  evil  thoughts.  Have 
I  not  watched  thee  these  twenty  years? 
Have  I  not  seen  thee  sink,  and  sink,  and 
sink?   Can  I  not  guess  thy  guile^  " 

"Because  it  should  have  been  thine 
own,  Shurruf,"  interrupted  his  brother 
in  a  new  tone.  "But  let  that  be.  It 
matters  not.  I  asked  this  thing  of  thee 
that  thou  mightest  do  it  freely;  if  not, 
I  take  it— for  I  can  take  it  now.  I  give 
thee  a  fortnight  to  consider;  till  then  I 
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have  no  more  to  say,  and  thy  words  will 
be  wasted." 

He  rose,  feeling  his  way  by  the  wall  to 
the  inner  cell,  and  Shurruf,  after  paus- 
ing a  moment,  uncertainly,  stole  from 
the  outer  one,  locking  the  door  behind 
him.  There  were  stronger  arguments 
than  Avords  at  his  command,  and  he  had 
a  fortnight  wherein  to  use  them.  And 
use  them  he  did,  unsparingly.  The 
week  of  solitary  confinement  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  week  of  work  in  the  gen- 
eral ward,  were  alternately  hell  and 
comparative  heaven;  a  hell  of  scant 
food,  work  beyond  limit,  and  punish- 
ments; a  heaven  of  tobacco,  opium,  even 
a  nip  of  country  liquor  now  and  then; 
and,  as  a  foretaste  of  favors  to  come, 
there  was  a  day  of  work  in  the  jail- 
gardens  among  the  cool  runnels  of 
water  and  the  spinach-patches. 

For  the  doctor,  having  small  faith  in 
things  beyond  his  ken,  was  dividing  the 
dead  who  were  in  the  Guardianship  of 
God  from  the  living  who  were  in  his 
own;  in  other  words,  he  was  enclosing 
a  new  graveyard  beyond  the  garden, 
and  as  this  involved  work  in  the  abso- 
lute open  air,  with  greater  chance  of 
escape,  the  good-conduct  men  from  the 
walled  garden  were  drafted  outwards, 
and  their  place  supplied  from  within. 
But  neither  fifteen  lashes,  nor  the  privi- 
lege of  smoking  surreptitiously  behind 
a  thicket  of  jasmine  and  roses,  tempted 
Shureef  from  the  settled  resolve  which 
gave  his  face  a  curiously  spiritual  look. 
The  doctor  called  it  something  else,  and 
in  the  private  list  he  kept  of  those  in 
his  care,  put  the  name  of  an  incurable 
disease  opposite  Shureef's  with  this 
after  it:  "three  months,"  and  he  did  not 
try  to  teach  him  carpet-weaving  or 
pottery-making. 

The  overseer,  however,  felt  that  three 
months  was  all  too  long  for  him,  when, 
another  week  of  solitary  confinement 
coming  round,  he  slipped  over  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  Shureef's  cell,  and 
found  him  once  more  fingering  the  corn 
idly;  but  as  it  was  a  moonlight  night 
now  he  could  see  the  grains  of  wheat, 
shining  like  gold,  slip  through  the  lean 
fingers. 

"It  is  not  much  I  ask,  brother,"  per- 
sisted Shureef  almost  gently;  "only  that 


tlie  home  folk  may  claim  my  body  when 
I  die.  That  is  why  I  came  to  thy  jail; 
for  they  will  not,  if  the  trutli  be  not 
told,  and  only  thou  canst  tell  it,  without 
flaw.  True,  I  can  harm  thee,  but  I  have 
no  wish  for  that.  See!  I  give  thee  yet 
another  week  for  thought.  That  is 
three  from  three  months;  but  I  give  no 
more." 

Shurruf  Deen  went  back  to  his  quar- 
ters over  the  big  entrance-gate  where 
the  warders  waited  on  him  as  if  he  were 
a  prince,  and  pondered  over  the 
dilemma  in  a  white  heat  of  indignation, 
[t  was  so  selfish  of  Shureef;  when  God 
knew,  what  were  a  few  tears  more  or 
less  when  a  man  had  deliberately  cast 
away  his  right  to  wailing  a  dozen  times 
over?  What  Shureef  had  said  about 
the  first  count  was  true,  but  what  of 
the  others  ?  What  right  had  he  to  claim 
any  compensation  for  that  first  injus- 
tice? What  right  had  he  even  to  claim 
commiseration  for  the  result  of  a  life 
he  had  chosen?  Yet  the  doctor  gave  it 
him;  he  even  ordered  him  back  to  the 
garden  after  a  day  or  two,  with  the  re- 
mark to  the  native  assistant  surgeon 
that  it  was  a  case  of  the  candle  of  life 
having  been  burned  at  both  ends.  "He  • 
might  live  a  year,"  he  said  critically, 
"but  I  give  him  three  months;  and  of 
course  he  might  drop  down  dead  any 
day." 

He  might;  if  he  only  would  before  the  - 
week  was  out,  thought  Shurruf  long- 
ingly. It  would  save  so  much  trouble, 
for  though  the  whole  truth  could  easily 
be  shirked,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  deny  the  relationship,  or  hush  up  his 
own  share  in  the  youthful  escapade. 
For  there  had  been  sufficient  for  him  to 
be  dismissed  by  the  magistrate  with  a 
reprimand  for  keeping  bad  company; 
and  this,  added  to  the  scandal  of  a 
notorious  criminal  claiming  kin  to  him, 
would  militate  against  promotion.  If 
Sliureef  would  only  drop  down  dead! 

He  did.  The  very  day  before  the 
week  was  up  he  was  shot  in  an  organ- 
ized attempt  at  escape  on  tlie  part  of 
five  or  six  prisoners  who  saw  their  op- 
portunity in  the  temporary  freedom  of 
garden-work.  A  very  determined  at- 
tempt it  was,  involving  violence,  in 
which  Shurruf  gained  fresh  laurels  by 
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his  promptness  in  ordering  the  sentry 
to  fire.  One  man  was  wounded  in  the 
arm,  and  broke  his  leg  in  falling  back 
from  the  wall  he  was  sealing.  Shureef 
was  picked  up  quite  dead  behind  the 
thicket  of  jasmine  and  rose.  As  two  or 
three  shots  had  been  fired  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  was  possible  it  might  have  been 
an  accident,  and  that  he  was  not  really 
one  of  the  plotters;  on  the  other  hand, 
both  opium  and  tobacco  were  found 
upon  him,  proof  positive  that  he  had 
friends  in  the  jail.  And  though  the 
warder,  who  had  connived  at  the  at- 
tempt at  escape,  and  now  pleaded  guilty 
in  the  hope  of  lessening  punishment, 
swore  that  Shureef  was  not  in  the  plot, 
he  had  nothing  to  reply  when  Shurruf 
asked  him  for  the  name  of  any  other 
jail  official  who  tampered  with  his  duty. 

"Poor  devil!"  said  the  doctor,  mus- 
ingly, as  he  finished  the  necessary  ex- 
amination. "He  was  a  fool  tO'  try — if  he 
did;  the  run  would  have  finished  him  to 
a  certainty.  Even  the  excitement  of  be- 
ing in  the  fun  might  have  killed  him 
without  anything  else,  for  it  was  worse 
than  I  thought;  his  heart  was  mere 
tissue-paper." 

Once  more  the  overseer's  rich  brown 
skin  seemed  to  fade,  though  he  was  glib 
enough  with  his  tongue.  "He  is  to  be 
buried  to-night?"  he  asked  easily. 

"The  sooner  the  better.  His  friends 
aren't  likely  to  want  him  back;  but  all 
the  same  put  him  in  the  new  yard." 
The  doctor's  hand,  as  he  drew  up  the 
sheet  finally,  lingered  a  bit.  "If— if  he 
wanted  to  get  outside,  he  may  as  well, 
poor  devil!" 

So  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  Shureef, 
wrapped  in  a  white  cloth,  was  taken 
from  a  solitary  cell  and  given  into  the 
Guardianship  of  God  in  the  sun-baked 
patch  of  earth  where  he  was  the  first 
to  lie.  It  was  a  desolate  patch,  bare  of 
everything  save  a  white  efiiorescence  of 
salt,  showing,  as  the  warder  remarked 
cynically,  that  it  was  only  fit  for 
corpses.  Not  even  for  them,  dissented 
the  diggers,  who,  with  leg-irons  clank- 
ing discordantly,  lingered  over  their 
task  while  Shureef,  a  still  white  roll  of 
cloth,  waited  their  pleasure.  The  soil, 
they  said,  was  much  harder  than  in  the 
old  place,  and  if  folk  were  to  be  dug  up 


as  well  as  buried — not  that  any  would 
want  the  expense  of  moving  Shureef, 
whose  name  was  a  byword— here  the 
overseer's  portly  figure  showed  in  the 
adjoining  garden,  and  they  hurried  on 
with  their  work. 

Shurruf  did  not  come  over  to  the 
grave,  however,  perhaps  because  he 
was  in  a  demi-toilet  of  loose  muslin, 
without  his  turban,  and  in  charge  of  his 
little  son,  a  pretty  child  of  four,  whom 
the  obsequious  gardener  had  presented 
with  a  bunch  of  jasmine  and  roses,  and 
who,  after  a  time  becoming  bored  by  his 
father's  interest  in  the  spinach  and 
onions,  drifted  on  by  himself  to  find 
something  more  attractive,  until  he 
came  to  stand  wide-eyed  and  curious  in 
the  mourners'  place  at  the  head  of  the 
grave.  And  there  he  stood  silent, 
watching  the  proceedings  and  keeping 
a  tight  clutch  on  his  flowers,  until  a 
hand  from  behind  dragging  him  back 
passionately,  sent  a  shower  of  earth 
over  the  edge  on  to  Shureef's  body, 
which  had  just  been  laid  in  its  last 
resting-place,  and  sent  also  a  bunch  of 
roses  and  jasmine  to  lie  close  to  Shu- 
reef's heart,  for  the  child  dropped  them 
in  his  fright. 

"Weep  not,  my  prince!"  cried  the 
warder.  "Thou  shalt  have  them  again. 
Here,  some  one,  go  down  and  hand 
them  up." 

But  Shurruf,  the  overseer,  who,  with 
his  little  son  clutched  in  his  arms,  stood 
now  in  the  mourners'  place,  his  face  al- 
most grey,  turned  on  the  man  with  a 
curse.  "Let  the  flowers  lie,"  he  said; 
"there  are  plenty  more  in  the  garden." 
So,  without  another  word  he  left  them 
to  fill  up  the  grave;  and  they,  having 
done  it,  left  Shureef  with  the  flowers  on 
his  breast  to  the  Guardianship  of  God. 

And  there  he  stayed  month  after 
month,  until  the  year  drew  close  to  its 
end.  And  Shurruf  Deen  stayed  in  the 
jail,  for,  after  all,  the  man  whose  place 
he  had  hoped  to  get  was  allowed  an- 
other year's  extension  of  service.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  deferred  hope  which  told 
on  the  overseer's  nerves;  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  passing  months  brought  a 
strange  look  of  anxiety  to  his  face. 
Perhaps  it  was  that,  though  he  had  set 
aside  much,  he  could  not  quite  set  aside 
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the  thought  of  that  bunch  of  roses  and 
jasmine  which  his  little  son's  hand  had 
thrown  upon  Sliureef's  breast. 

Something  there  was  in  his  mind 
without  a  doubt,  which  made  him,  but 
a  few  weelis  before  the  Guardianship  of 
God  must  end,  and  before  tlie  momen- 
tous question  of  promotion  must  be  de- 
cided, steal  out  more  than  once  at  night 
to  Shurcef's  solitary  grave,  as  he  had 
stolen  to  his  solitary  cell.  But  the  mem- 
ory of  the  still  white  roll  of  cloth  with  the 
flowers  upon  it  touched  him  more  closely 
than  the  memory  of  the  listless  fig- 
ure letting  the  wheat  grains  slip  through 
its  idle  fingers.  Why  it  should  have 
done  so,  it  were  hard  to  say.  Fear  had 
something  to  do  with  it— sheer  supersti- 
tion that  when  the  Guardianship  of  God 
was  over,  the  uncared-for  body  might 
fall  into  the  keeping  of  the  devil  and  tor- 
ment him.  Love  had  its  part  too;  love, 
and  a  vague  remorse  born  more  of  the 
chance  which  had  made  his  little  son 
chief  mourner,  than  of  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal guilt.  Plainly  it  did  not  do  to  try 
and  escape  the  tie  of  kindred  altogether. 

So,  by  degrees,  the  thought  grew  that 
it  would  indeed  be  safer  for  Shureef  to 
pass  into  other  guardianship  before 
God's  ended.  He  had  asked  for  noth- 
ing, save  that  his  grave  might  be  cooled 
by  tears;  if  this  could  be  compassed, 
surely  he  ought  to  be  satisfied,  ought  to 
forget  everything  else  and  leave  his 
kindred  in  peace.  And  it  might  be  com- 
passed with  care.  Shureef's  mother- 
not  his  own,  for  they  had  only  been 
half-brothers— was  alive,  alive  and 
blind,  and  poor,  too,  since  his  father, 
stung  by  his  son's  disgrace,  had  sent 
her  back  to  her  own  people.  Poor, 
blind,  and  a  mother!  Here  was  ma- 
terial ready  at  hand.  It  would  not  cost 
half  a  month's  pay,  even  with  the  ex- 
penses of  moving  the  body;  and  then- 
yes,  then,  when  they  were  no  longer 
needed,  those  flowers,  even  if  they  were 
dust,  as  they  must  be,  could  be  taken 
away  and  forgotten. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  Shureef's 
burial,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the 
clanking  leg-irons  w^ere  once  more  at 
work  upon  his  grave;  for,  much  to  the 
doctor's  disgust,  an  old  woman  had  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  last  moment 


with  unimpeachable  credentials  of  re- 
lationship and  sutticient  cash  to  convey 
the  remains  to  her  village.  There  was, 
as  Shurruf  the  overseer  said  regretfully, 
no  valid  excuse  for  refusal,  and  the  doc- 
tor-sahib might  rely  upon  his  doing  all 
things  decently  and  in  order,  and  on 
strict  sanitary  principles.  Whereupon 
the  doctor  had  smiled  grimly,  and  said 
that  in  cases  of  resurrection  there  was 
safety  in  extremes. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  love  of  hor- 
rors, no  doubt,  which  made  the  gather- 
ing round  the  opening  grave  so  large. 
The  old  woman  sat  in  the  mourners' 
place,  her  tears  flowing  already.  The 
others,  however,  talked  over  probabili- 
ties, and  told  tales  of  former  disinter- 
ments with  cheerful  realism,  while 
Shurruf  Deen  bustled  backwards  and 
forwards  among  his  elaborate  arrange- 
ments. 

They  dug  down  to  one  side  of  the  orig- 
inal grave  after  approved  fashion,  so 
that  there  should  be  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible,  and,  when  traces  of 
Avhat  was  sought  showed  in  a  fold  of 
still  white  sliroud,  extra  cloths  were 
sent  down,  in  which,  covering  as  they 
exposed,  the  workmen  gradually 
swathed  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  dead 
dacoit. 

"He  hath  not  lost  much  weight,"  said 
tliose  at  the  ropes  as  they  hauled. 

So  there  the  task  was  done,  decently 
and  in  order.  But  Shurruf  wanted 
something  which  he  knew  must  still  lie 
within  the  brand-new  shroud,  and,  ere 
they  lifted  the  gruesome  bundle  to  the 
coffin  awaiting  it,  he  stooped— then 
stood  up  suddenly,  grey  to  the  very  lips, 
and,  crushing  something  in  his  hand, 
something,  so  it  seemed  to  those  around, 
pinlv  and  white  and  green.  But  his  face 
riveted  them.  "In  the  Guardianship  of 
God,"  he  muttered,  "in  the  Guardian- 
ship of  God." 

"What  is  it?"  said  one  to  another,  as 
he  stood  dazed  and  speechless.  Then 
they,  too,  stooped,  looked,  touched,  until 
as  he  had  lain  when  they  found  him,  be- 
hind the  rose  and  jasmine  thicket, 
Shureef  lay  before  them  looking  more 
as  if  he  was  asleep  than  dead. 

"Wah!"  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd:  "he 
cannot  have  been  so  bad  as  folic  thought 
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him,  if  the  Lord  has  talien  all  that  care 
of  him." 

Shurruf  gave  a  sort  of  sob,  stepped 
back,  lost  his  footing  on  the  edge  of  the 
open  grave,  and  fell  heavily.  When 
they  picked  him  up  he  was  dead. 

The  doctor,  summoned  hastily,  shook 
his  head.  Death  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneous, he  said;  the  neck  was 
broken.  After  which  he  went  over  and 
looked  at  Shureef  curiously;  then 
stooped  down  and  picked  up  some  of  the 
earth  on  which  the  body  lay,  earth 
which  had  come  from  the  bottom  of  the 
grave.  "Look,"  he  said,  pointing  out 
minute  white  crystals  in  it  to  the  native 
assistant;  "that's  bi-borate  of  soda.  I 
knew  there  was  some  of  it  here  when  I 
chose  this  patch.  It's  a  useful  antisep- 
tic; but  he  has  been  in  a  regular  mine 
of  it— a  curious  case  of  embalming,  isn't 
it?" 

It  certainly  was;  and  it  was  still  more 
curious  that  a  bunch  of  fresh  roses  and 
jasmine  should  have  been  found  on 
Shurruf  Deen,  the  overseer's  breast,  as 
he  lay  in  Shureef  s  grave,  but,  as  the 
doctor  said,  the  obsequious  gardener 
had  most  likely  given  them  to  him  as  he 
passed  through  the  spinach  and  onion 
patches.   And  perhaps  it  was  so. 

F.  A.  Steel. 


From  The  Deutsche  Revue, 
LUXURY    THEATRES   AND  PEOPLE'S 
THEATRES. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  theatre 
in  Germany  has  been  considered  only 
from  an  aesthetic  and  literary  stand- 
point. It  has  occupied  our  most  acute 
and  intelligent  thinkers,  who  have  been 
indefatigable  in  emphasizing  and  ex- 
plaining its  functions  from  ideal  points 
of  view.  But  with  all  the  love  and  en- 
thusiasm awakened  by  the  magic  of  its 
world  of  illusion,  people  have  never  yet 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  So 
long  as  a  German  stage  exists,  the  cry 
of  reform  of  the  theatre  will  arise  in 
literary  and  dramaturgical  circles  and, 
from  the  days  of  Gottsched  and  Les- 
sing  to  the  modern  Shakespearian  stage 
of  Herr  von  Perfall  the  history  of  the 


theatre  records  a  whole  series  of  ex- 
periments. All  these  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  theatre  from  aesthetic  points  of 
view  have  doubtless  afforded  much 
stimulus;  but,  in  other  respects,  the 
stage  has  remained  the  rigidly  conserv- 
ative institution  which  the  world 
knows. 

But  if  the  aesthetic  principles  of  the 
theatre— where  it  displays  any— are 
rigidly  conservative,  matters  are  differ- 
ent from  the  business  side.  Our  Ger- 
man stages  are  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
stream  of  industrial  life;  they  are  busi- 
ness institutions,  erected  not  merely  to 
afford  the  public  artistic  pleasure,  but 
to  earn  pecuniary  profit  for  their  own- 
ers. Even  though  they  evade  aesthetics 
and  their  ever-changing  demands,  they 
remain  subject  to  the  coercion  of  social 
and  business  life.  The  laws  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  have  perhaps  influ- 
enced the  development  of  the  theatre 
far  more  strongly,  since  it  has 
surrendered  to  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, than  any  dramaturgical  legisla- 
tion. In  former  days,  when  an  immense 
mass  of  literature  concerning  every 
possible  theatrical  question  accumu- 
lated, this  fact  remained  unheeded. 
People  disputed  about  the  actor's  mode 
of  delivery,  the  meaning  of  the  drop- 
curtain,  the  great  question  whether  the 
theatre  was  an  "amusement"  or  not; 
they  demanded  a  "national  stage" 
which  should  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
advancement  of  art,  but  rarely  did 
even  a  dim,  accidental  light  fall  upon 
the  economic  foundation.  The  social 
and  business  aspect  of  many  things  for- 
merly seen  only  from  the  ideal  point  of 
view  has  been  perceived  for  the  first 
time  in  our  own  days  and  certain  very 
unlovely  phenomena  have  been  sud- 
denly observed  in  the  theatre. 

The  art  which  has  become  a  trade  is 
managed  according  to  industrial  ideas. 
The  ideal  point  of  view  vanishes,  and 
what  remains  is  the  business  principle 
of  making  money.  The  "cash  account" 
is  the  spiritus  rector  of  the  theatre;  it 
holds  manager  and  actor  by  the  same 
string,  it  directs  the  choice  of  plays, 
makes  "authors"  and  "successes."  The 
art  of  obtaining  the  largest  receipts  has 
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become  the  true  art  in  the  theatre.  The 
recipe  for  becoming  a  master  In  this 
art  is  not  so  simple;  it  consists  of  very 
varied  ingredients,  among  which  busi- 
ness ability  is  only  one,  the  rest  cost 
money,  and  again  money.  "We  must 
offer  the  public  something"  has  been 
the  watchword  of  experienced  man- 
agers of  theatres,  who  shrink  from  no 
expenditure  because  they  know  that  it 
will  flow  back  with  large  interest  into 
their  pockets.  In  the  capitals  the  com- 
petition of  other  stages  compels  this. 
To  offer  something  means:  A  theatre 
built  in  magnificent  and  exquisite 
taste,  splendid  decorations,  the  most 
elegant  costumes,  one  or  several  of  the 
most  fashionable  "stars"  in  the  Thes- 
pian w^orld,  and  lastly  pieces  which  suit 
the  taste  and  mood  of  the  public  whose 
attendance  is  expected.  But  every  one 
of  these  factors  weighs  heavily  in  the 
scale,  i.e.,  costs  a  great  deal  of  money. 

It  is  the  struggle  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  public  which  sets  all  these  levers 
in  motion,  not  merely  in  the  private 
theatres,  but  perhaps  still  more  in  the 
court  theatres,  which  compete  with  the 
former  as  well  as  with  one  an- 
other. Our  court  theatres  are  merely 
enabled  to  take  part  in  the  contest  bet- 
ter, through  the  favor  of  the  princes, 
which  expresses  itself  in  fixed  annual 
allowances.  It  is  said  that  every  per- 
formance of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera 
costs  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the  trifle 
of  one  thousand  florins,  the  Berlin 
Court  Opera  records  deficits  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  marks  and  over. 
Even  smaller  court  theatres,— Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Wiesbaden,  Weimar,  de- 
mand annual  allowances  of  from  three 
to  five  hundred  thousand  marks.  Such 
aid  is  powerful  in  the  business  compe- 
tition of  theatres;  but  on  account  of  it 
a  distinguished  art  critic  remarlced  a 
few  yeai-s  ago  that,  in  reality,  all  our 
court  theatres  were  bankrupt,  since  the 
capital  invested  in  them  never  paid 
even  the  smallest  interest. 

This  lavish  expenditure  of  the  mod- 
ern theatre,  of  course,  is  not  always  as- 
sociated  with    corresponding  artistic 
•results.   Sometimes    the   relation  be- 
tween splendor  and  art  is  exactly  the 


reverse.  At  any  rate  the  point  in  ques- 
tion is  not  the  advancement  of  art,  but 
the  providing  of  attractions  for  the 
public  whose  taste  for  decorative  exter- 
nals and  sensational  novelties  has  been 
powerfully  increased  by  this  conflict  of 
business  interest  between  the  theatres. 

The  evil  done  in  the  opera  by  tradi- 
tional pomp  was  introduced  into  the 
theatre  by  the  Meiningers,  the  very 
Meiningers  who  were  once  hailed  with 
rapturous  delight  by  public  and  critics. 
From  1874  to  1890  they  showed  the 
world  in  their  tours  the  classic  dramas 
clad  in  the  most  superb  robes,  and 
thereby  made  more  than  six  millions. 
Classic  tragedy  as  a  spectacular  piece- 
that  was  the  far-famed  and  much  dis- 
cussed artistic  principle  of  the  Meinin- 
gers, and  its  sole  justification  was  the 
circumstance  that  a  really  artistic 
taste  ^  directed  the  display,  though  it 
might  sometimes  err  in  details — for  in- 
stance, the  pointed  shoes  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
heightened  the  mischief  of  display  by 
carrying  it  to  the  summit  of  "historical 
accuracy."  Their  example  enlivened 
the  German  stage  with  superb  new  pic- 
tures, but  the  really  artistic  spirit  is 
stimulated  by  very  different  things 
than  the  brilliant  decorations  and  cos- 
tumes, which  were  watched,  imitated, 
and  by  whose  model  the  modern  thea- 
tre in  Germany  has  been  developed  into 
a  luxury  theatre.  The  idea  of  luxury 
implies  the  bringing  of  minor  and  in- 
significant things  into  the  foreground, 
and  finally  transforming  them  into  ac- 
tual necessities.  Although  the  business 
development  was  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  artistic  requisites,  with 
their  simple  demands,  inferior  to  the 
necessities  of  luxury,  the  artistic  prin- 
ciple of  the  "Meiningers"  merely  has- 
tened this  process. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  business  de- 
velopment of  our  modern  stage;  but 
there   is   still    another.     The  luxury 

1  That  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  received  his 
stimulus  from  the  English  spectacular  play, 
whose  literary  art  is  at  the  l(  west  level,  and  from 
the  English  manager,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  facts  in 
the  development  of  our  modern  theatres. 
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theatre  does  not  foster  luxury  for  its 
own  sake;  from  its  standpoint  it  is 
merely  an  investment  of  capital  which 
in  the  conflict  of  free  competition,  must 
pay  a  large  interest,  but  this  interest 
can  be  concealed  only  by  adding  it  to 
the  price  of  the  admission  tickets. 
Therefore,  corresponding  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  modern  theatre,  the  price 
for  seats  has  risen  greatly  beyond  that 
of  former  times.  In  Vienna,  for  in- 
stance, the  price  for  a  tolerably  good 
seat  has  trebled  within  fifty  years,  and 
for  the  better  ones  the  proportion  is 
still  worse.  In  all  the  large  cities  the 
price  of  places  in  the  stalls  is  five 
marks,  in  the  second  row  of  boxes  three 
marks,  while  in  the  good  provincial 
theatres  the  cost  is  not  much  more  than 
a  mark  cheaper.  To  go  to  the  theatre 
regularly  is  therefore  an  expensive 
matter,  and  has  become  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  many  well-to-do  middle  class 
families.  The  subscription  plan  ap- 
parently cheapens  the  amusement,  but 
it  is  really  only  designed  for  the  rich; 
middle-class  and  small  tradesmen  are 
excluded. 

Thus  the  luxury  theatre  affects  the 
various  social  classes  according  to  the 
law  of  economic  selection,  and  seeks 
out  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay.  It 
gives  them  a  monopoly  of  theatre-go- 
ing, caters  to  their  taste,  finds  no  actor 
too  expensive,  no  decoration  too  costly, 
no  experiment  too  bold  for  their  gratifi- 
cation. Whence  these  persons  who  can 
afford  to  pay  come,  of  what  class  and 
profession  they  are,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, if  they  will  only  attend.  If 
its  own  country  and  its  own  city  do  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
filled  purses,  they  must  be  sought 
abroad.  We  need  only  ask  to  how 
many  Englishmen,  Americans,  Rus- 
sians and  others  the  temple  doors  of 
our  theatres  most  distinguished  for 
their  luxury,  stand  open,  we  need  only 
ask  who  are  the  largest  contingent  of 
visitors  in  Bayreuth,  Munich,  Oberam- 
mergau— for  the  Oberammergau  Pas- 
sion Play  is  also  a  luxury  theatre  of  the 
first  rank.  Whenever  this  fact  is 
brought  forward,  the  opposite  side  has 
two  watchwords  ready  for  an  answer: 


"Art  is  for  all"  and  "Art  is  interna- 
tional." But,  in  truth,  art  is  not  for  all, 
only  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay; 
the  others  must  stay  outside.  Appreci- 
ation of  art  and  ability  to  pay  have  not 
always  been  united  for  life.  We  need 
only  cite  the  Berlin  "first  nights," 
which  have  become  notorious  through- 
out the  empire,  to  recall  all  the  dark 
features  of  such  an  audience,  arrogailt 
in  its  proscriptive  right.  There  are, 
however,  changing  relations  between 
the  stage  and  the  public  from  which 
proceed  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama;  here  is  the  point 
where  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
theatre  influence  and  constrain  the  lit- 
erary conditions.  Poets  feel,  as  Her- 
rig  says,  that  they  are  members  of  a 
special  social  caste,  and  prepare  their 
works  accordingly.  It  may  happen,  as 
has  actually  been  the  case,  that  the 
former,  for  a  decade  or  more,  deter- 
mine the  literary  character  of  the  thea- 
tre and  place  the  most  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  newly  arising  crea- 
tive genius  before  it  can  develop  its  in- 
dividuality, still  more,  before  its  indi- 
viduality is  understood. 

From  such  geniuses  who  could  expect 
or  .would  desire  no  advancement  from 
the  existing  stage,  has  proceeded  there- 
fore the  first  decisive  and,  in  a  certain 
respect,  successful  opposition  to  the 
modern  luxury  theatre  and  its  audi- 
ence. No  less  a  personage  than  Rich- 
ard Wagner  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
group.  An  artist  in  every  nerve,  he  too 
started  from  the  sesthetic  point  of  view 
toward  what  hovered  before  him  as  a 
reform  of  the  theatre,  but  the  goal  of 
his  aspirations  was  nevertheless  a 
socio-ethical  one;  to  bring  the  art  which 
had  become  an  amusement  of  the  leis- 
ure of  privileged  social  classes,  back 
to  the  universal  test  of  the  national 
soul  to  restore  art  to  the  people,  and 
the  people  to  art. 

Bayreuth  has  now  existed  for  years, 
and  almost  every  summer  attracts 
throngs  of  pilgrims  from  every  land.  It 
is  the  Mecca  of  Wagner  societies,  the 
international  rendezvous  of  lofty  souls 
who  have  time  and  money  for  their  en- 
thusiasms; an  "object  of  interest"  in 
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the  Old  World,  marked  with  three  stars 
in  Baedeker,  it  is  also  an  institution  of 
musical  culture  and  enjoyment  of  the 
very  first  rank,  but  no  one  will  assert 
that  it  is  a  stage  for  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  Wagner's  ideal.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  here  the  luxury  stage  in  its 
most  pronounced  type,  though  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  the  tradition  of  the  master  have 
hitherto  maintained  the  artistic  princi- 
ples on  which  it  rests  essentially  intact. 
But  while  Wagner  was  restoring  art  to 
popularity— as  it  were  anointing  it  with 
drops  of  the  socialistic  oil — he  was  at 
the  same  time  disseminating  revolu- 
tionary thoughts  whose  outcome  could 
be  nothing  but  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
theatre.  He  w^ho  had  compelled  dec- 
orators and  machinists  to  work  the 
most  unprecedented  marvels  for  his 
"joint  art  work,"  expressed  the  belief 
"that  even  the  most  trivial  means  were 
capable  of  realizing  an  artistic  design, 
if  they  corresponded  fairly  with  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  performers."  Conse- 
quently he  denied  the  play  everything 
which  he  granted  to  the  opera  in  the 
most  lavish  measure;  he  was  opposed 
to  expenditure  in  decoration,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  actor  as  a  "professional." 
He  proposed  to  form  in  the  place  of  the 
actor-class,  a  company  of  amateurs 
who,  comprising  all  classes  of  citizens, 
would,  as  it  were,  incorporate  the  peo- 
ple as  an  artistic  force.  In  this  way 
the  theatre,  as  a  private  enterprise, 
would  of  course  wholly  disappear. 

These  reform  ideas  of  Wagner  have 
long  been  realized  in  rural  communi- 
ties, whose  population  has  a  special 
taste  for  dramatic  performances.  The 
Passion  Plays  at  Oberammergau  and 
Salsburg  are  partly  religious,  partly 
secular  festivals  which  recall  the  Mys- 
tery Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
primitive  stage  of  Hans  Sach's  times. 
It  was  reserved  for  Richard  Wagner's 
enthusiastic  disciple,  Hans  Herrig,  to 
•construct  a  new  drama  and  a  new  thea- 
tre by  this  model  and  the  Wagnerian 
theory.  The  year  1883  witnessed  the 
performance  of  his  "Lutherfestspiel"  in 
Worms,  which  was  given  in  numerous 
cities.   This  success  led  the  author  to 


the  boldest  expectations,  in  which  he 
promised  himself  that  a  new  era  of 
theatrical  affairs  would  follow  his  ven- 
ture. In  his  brochure  "Luxury  Thea- 
tres and  People's  Theatres"  (Berlin 
1887)  Avhich  is  still  worth  reading,  he 
settled  accounts  with  the  modern  stage 
and,  at  the  same  time,  described  in  de- 
tail the  plan  of  his  new  theatre,  which 
was  to  make  dramatic  art  an  "artistic 
reflection  of  the  evangelical  religious 
service."  But  it  became  evident  only 
too  soon  that  the  cause  of  the  success 
of  the  "Lutherfestspiel"— in  Herrig's 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  similar  composi- 
tions of  Devrieut  and  Trumpelman— 
was  not  the  return  of  the  theatre  to  the 
primitive  character  of  the  Oberam- 
mergau and  Mystery  Plays,  but  the 
choice  of  the  historical  period.  Herrig 
himself  perceived  that  the  competition 
between  his  new  People's  Theatre,  and 
the  modern  luxury  theatre  would  be 
hopeless  in  the  capitals:  he  anticipated 
his  prosperity  from  the  cities  of  small 
and  moderate  size,  but  this  hope,  too, 
was  disappointed.  The  theatre  in 
Worms,  whose  building  was  accom- 
plished by  the  energy  of  his  friend, 
Friedrich  Selion,  and  whose  arrange- 
ments followed  Herrig's  plans  of  re- 
form accurately,  became  no  dramatur- 
gical Bethlehem.  It  was  opened  in  No- 
vember, 1889,  with  Herrig's  "Three 
Centuries  on  the  Rhine,"  but  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  dramatist's 
followers  greeted  it  was  but  too 
quickly  swallowed  up  in  discourage- 
ment. At  the  present  time  comedies 
and  farces  of  the  most  ordinary  kind 
are  performed  there. 

Thus  the  Wagner-Herrig  plans  of  re- 
form by  opposing  to  the  luxury  theatre 
the  theatre  of  the  people  were  baflfled. 
They  had  three  purposes:  The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  drama,  which  would 
deal  with  a  subject,  elevating,  in  touch 
with  the  popular  imagination  and,  if 
possible,  historical  or  religious,  in  a 
new  and  freer  form;  the  arrangement 
of  a  simple  stage  apparatus,  destruc- 
tive of  all  the  arts  of  the  luxury  thea- 
tre, but  at  the  same  time  adapted  to 
produce  a  closer  relation  between  the 
play  and  the  spectator;  and,  lastly,  a 
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different  and  more  popular  composition 
of  the  audience.  Ttie  new  drama 
found  no  author,  the  new  stage  aroused 
no  interest,  and  the  "people"  have 
again  turned  to  the  luxury  stage,  which 
still  makes  its  selection  from  them,  ad- 
mits those  who  can  pay  and  excludes 
the  rest.  Yet  the  agitation  caused  by 
Herrig's  ideas  was  not  wholly  fruit- 
less; its  permanent  benefit,  however, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  in  our  age  of 
social  conflicts,  it  again  placed  the 
social  functions  of  art  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  showed  how  little  the  mod- 
ern business  institution  of  the  luxury 
theatre  troubles  itself  about  these 
social  problems.  The  cry  had  now 
been  raised:  art  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple—and search  was  made  to  find 
the  people.  Where  was  this  new 
public? 

The  lower  classes  had  been  allowed 
long  enough  to  gratify  their  need  of 
amusement  and  seek  elevation  from 
the  monotony  of  their  daily  lives  in  the 
atmosphere  of  variety  shows.  Thought- 
ful minds  suddenly  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  provision  must  be  made 
for  these  people  also.  The  luxury  thea- 
tre offers  its  ample  space  only  to  the 
small  minority,  those  who  are  able  to 
pay,  for  the  other  thousands  it  either 
has  no  room  at  all,  or  merely  the  gal- 
leries. The  point  now  is  to  build  a 
theatre  for  this  "populace,"  and  open 
the  source  of  dramatic  pleasure  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  do  not  go 
to  the  theatre  at  all. 

So  in  our  time  the  question  of  thea- 
tre reform  shapes  itself  into  a  business 
and  socio-pedagogical  one,  and  to  solve 
both  problems  a  series  of  enterprises 
has  been  undertaken  which  at  least 
proves  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which 
our  age  is  striving  to  reconcile  ideal 
demands  with  economic  opposition. 

First  the  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy the  luxury  theatre's  exclusive- 
ness  by  building  theatres  whose  prices 
of  admission  were  lower,  while  laying 
stress,  in  the  repertories  of  these  new 
theatres,  upon  the  fostering  of  a  really 
popular  dramatic  art,  which  should 
also  cultivate  resthetics.  During  re- 
cent years  the  "Volks  theatre"  and  the 


"Raimund  theatre"  have  been  erected 
in  Vienna,  the  "Berliner  theatre"  and 
the  "Schiller  theatre"  in  Berlin.  We 
must  not  examine  whether  and  how  far 
these  theatres  have  been  true  to  their 
artistic  programme,  but  at  any  rate 
they  meet  the  needs  of  the  burgher 
classes  for  whom  the  seats  in  the  lux- 
ury theatres  are  too  high,  but  without 
affording  the  working-classes,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  the  possibility  of 
a  more  ennobling  theatrical  entertain- 
ment. Then  Professor  Adler,  in  an  es- 
say published  in  Gegemimrt,  March, 
1890,  pleaded  warmly  in  behalf  of  giv- 
ing performances  for  working  people 
on  all  stages  which  received  assistance 
from  the  court  or  from  communities. 
The  essay  (printed  in  Professor  Adler's 
pamphlet  "Social  Reform  and  the 
Theatre,"  Berlin,  1890)  concluded  with 
the  words:  "It  is  boasted  that  Napo- 
leon I.  in  the  Erfurt  theatre,  looked 
down  upon  *a  parterre  of  sovereigns.' 
Would  not  a  more  humane  idea  of 
fame  be  fulfilled  if  it  could  some  day 
be  said  of  a  German  emperor  that  he 
had  looked  down  upon  a  parterre  of 
workmen?"  This  appeal  simultane- 
ously moved  the  two  German  capitals 
where  the  theatre  has  reached  its 
greatest  prosperity,  but  the  realization 
of  the  idea  was  very  different  in  these 
cities. 

In  Berlin,  meanwhile,  the  "Free 
Theatres"  had  been  opened,  which  con- 
ducted the  conflict  against  the  luxury 
theatres  from  purely  literary  points  of 
view;  their  object  was  to  make  new 
autliors  and  new  works,  that  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  luxury  theatres  and 
their  audiences,  accessible  to  a  wider 
circle,  which  had  formed  itself  into  a 
society.  It  was  an  idea  unique  in  its 
way,  when  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
younger  socialistic  movement.  Doctor 
Bruno  Wille,  formed  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  principle  of  the  "Free  Theatre"" 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  Work- 
man's Theatre.  In  March,  1890,  an  ap- 
peal, bearing  his  signature,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Free  People's  Theatre 
appeared  in  the  Berlin  Social-demo- 
cratic papers.  Whoever  paid  one  mark 
for  admission  money,  and  fifty  pfen- 
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nige  as  a  contribution  for  each  of  the 
six  winter  months,  was  entitled,  as  a 
member  of  the  "Free  People's  Theatre" 
to  attend  once  a  month  a  performance 
given  in  a  Berlin  theatre  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
1890,  the  "Free  People's  Theatre" 
opened  the  series  of  performances  with 
Ibsen's  "Props  of  Society."  The  new 
stage  had  two  characteristics.  Doctor 
Bruno  Wille  was  a  disciple  of  the  nat- 
uralistic school,  ana  cherished  the  con- 
viction that  the  realistic  scenes  of  a 
Hauptmann,  Schlaf,  Holz,  and  Tolstoi 
must  possess  the  greatest  interest  for 
working-men,  especially  if  the  works 
of  these  authors  were  pervaded  by  a 
tinge  of  social-criticism,  or  revoluiion- 
ary  significance.  Therefore  the  "Free 
People's  Theatre"  was,  as  it  were, 
taken  in  tow  by  the  free  literature 
stage,  its  repertory  at  first  resembled 
that  of  the  latter  too  closely  not  to  call 
forth  the  most  vehement  critical  oppo- 
sition. It  was  justly  asserted  that  a 
theatre  of  this  character  should  make 
it  its  first  object  to  acquaint  the  work- 
ing classes  with  the  real  treasures  of 
our  drama,  and  that  it  was  imprudent 
to  draw  an  uncultivated  taste  for  art 
into  the  vague  whirl  of  all  kinds  of  lit- 
erary and  aesthetic  aspirations,  instead 
of  arousing  and  strengthening  it  by  the 
firm  and  ennobling  works  of  our  clas- 
sic poets.  The  second  characteristic  of 
the  "Free  People's  Theatre,"  and  the 
one  which  decided  its  fate,  was  its  at- 
titude in  regard  to  the  social  conflict 
of  classes.  Arter  social  democracy  had 
recognized  what  a  power  the  word  of 
the  stage  possesses,  it  began  to  wrest 
the  management  of  the  "Free  People's 
Theatre"  from  the  hands  of  its  origi- 
nator. A  "social-democratic  art," 
which  would  maintain  the  struggle 
against  the  well-to-do  classes,  was  de- 
manded; the  result  was  that  Dr.  Bruno 
Wille  retired  from  the  enterprise  and 
founded  a  "New  Free  People's  Thea- 
tre." During  the  very  first  year  of  its 
existence,  the  "Free  People's  Theatre" 
had  obtained  two  thousand  members, 
and  all  its  plays  were  given  twice;  ac- 
cording to  the  last  annual  report  (July 
1st,  1894,  to  June  30th,  1895)  there  were 


seventy-six  hundred  members,  the  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  fifty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  marks, 
the  expenditures  to  fifty-one  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  marks. 
But  the  performances  were  interrupted 
by  an  order  of  the  president  of  police, 
according  to  which  the  plays  to  be  per- 
formed must  be  submitted  to  censor- 
ship; the  Supreme  Court  made  the 
same  decision,  and  the  result  was  the 
suspension  of  the  peculiar  enterprise 
which,  however,  according  to  news- 
paper reports,  will  be  renewed  this 
year  by  the  energetic  Bruno  Wille.  So 
the  "Working-men's  Theatre,"  founded 
by  self-aid  and  supported  by  the  efforts 
of  a  society  of  members,  was  pressed 
into  the  service  of  political  party-agi- 
tation. But  the  idea  of  the  "People's 
Theatre,"  after  it  had  once  entered  the 
intellectual  life  of  Berlin  and  aroused 
the  interest  of  artistic  circles,  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  real  theatre  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  "Schiller  Theatre"  previously 
mentioned.  Dr.  Raphael  Lowenfeld, 
who  had  already  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  dramaturgist,  sketched  the  plan 
for  the  new  theatre.  Men  like  the 
director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Doc- 
tor Jordan,  the  co-founder  of  "Urania," 
Doctor  Forster,  the  president  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Popular  Entertain- 
ment, Doctor  Kuster,  and  Professor 
Dopier,  Sr.,  by  arousing  discussion  in 
their  circles,  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  marks,  for  the  reali- 
zation of  the  project.  This  was  no 
easy  matter,  for  the  negotiations  lasted 
two  years  before  the  "Schiller  Thea- 
tre" could  be  opened,  August  30th, 
1894.  The  new  stage  pursues,  singly 
and  solely,  the  objects  of  popular  cul- 
ture and  popular  entertainment;  its 
repertory  consists  mainly  of  classic 
plays  performed  in  the  most  perfect 
and  artistic  manner,  and  it  also— espe- 
cially in  summer— gives  pieces  in 
lighter  vein.  The  building— the  old 
Wallner  Theatre— contains  1287  seats 
whose  subscription  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Parquette,  first  row  boxes  one 
mark,  second  parquette  and  second 
row  of  boxes   seventy-five  pfennige, 
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second  row  balcony  firty  pfennige  and 
gallery  twenty-five  pfennige.  Accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  seats  this  gives 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  at  one 
mark,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  at 
seventy-five  pfennige,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  at  fifty  pfennige,  thirty- 
eight  at  twenty-five  pfennige.  The  re- 
ceipts, it  is  true,  amount  to  twice  this 
sum,  but  the  subscription  is  arranged 
in  a  new  and  original  manner.  Six 
tickets  of  admission,  for  the  same  day 
in  the  week,  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night, are  put  into  a  set  and  form  one 
subscription;  almost  all  the  plays  are 
given  twelve  times— Sundays  are  not 
included  in  the  subscription,  whereby 
not  only  is  the  overburdening  of  actors 
common  in  provincial  theatres  avoided, 
but  provision  for  a  constantly  changing 
audience  is  made.  The  theatre  has  al- 
ready gained  a  solid  support  of  about 
six  thousand  subscribers;  during  its 
first  season  it  presented  twenty-six 
plays,  and  not  only  proved  a  success 
artistically,  but  financially,  the  first 
year  even  shows  a  small  profit.  The 
new  theatre  undoubtedly  is  doing  a 
good  work,  but  the  statement  of  the 
relation  between  places  and  prices 
shows  that  it  really  excludes  the  prole- 
tarian class.  Thus  the  "Schiller  Thea- 
tre" has  found  its  audiences  and  sub- 
scribers mainly  among  the  small 
tradesmen,  who  always  wish  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  between  themselves  and 
the  working-classes. 

Professor  Adler's  appeal,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  waked  a  second  re- 
sponse in  Vienna.  Here  it  was  the 
brilliant  manager  of  the  Hof  burg  Thea- 
tre, Dr.  Max  Burckhard  who,  deeply 
impressed  by  the  social  obligations  of 
art,  opened  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph's Theatre  to  the  "people."  In  his 
little  work,  "Aesthetics  and  Social  Sci- 
ence," Dr.  Burckhard  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  popular  performances  of 
the  classic  plays  which  he  instituted. 
From  January,  1895,  these  plays  were 
given  in  the  Hofburg  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  at  very  moderate 
prices;  thus  the  lowest  seats  were  only 
ten,  twenty  and  fifty  kreuzers.  Special 
care   was   exercised   in   the   sale  of 


tickets  to  prevent  speculators  from 
profiting  by  the  advantage;  the  man- 
agement of  the  theatre  even  placed  it- 
self in  direct  communication  with 
schools,  industrial  societies,  and  work- 
men's unions.  Doctor  Burckhard's  ac- 
counts, which  are  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, show  what  interest  and  ap- 
preciation were  aroused  in  this  new 
public  even  by  plays  whose  influence 
lies  solely  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter, a  simple,  purely  human  plot,  and 
beauty  of  language. 

Whither  does  this  development  tend? 
First,  if  we  examine  the  really  new 
foundations  of  the  theatre  in  the  char- 
acter of  popular  stages,  to  a  sharper 
distinction  between  class  theatres.  We 
shall  soon  have,  in  the  capitals,  thea- 
tres as  well  as  restaurants  for  all 
classes;  already  the  gradations  of 
social  rank,  from  the  court  theatre  to 
the  "Schiller  Theatre"  and  the  Free 
People's  Theatre,  can  be  accurately  es- 
timated in  Berlin.  Every  theatre  clings 
tenaciously  to  its  own  audience,  and 
the  attempt  in  Vienna  to  democratize 
the  royal  theatre  has  found  no  imi- 
tators. Thus  far  it  is  aided  only  by 
the  efforts  of  our  "educational  soci- 
eties" which,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  well  known  "Popular  Entertain- 
ment Evenings,"  have  entered  a  path 
in  whose  direction  lies  the  democratiza- 
tion of  art.  So  the  artisan  and  educa- 
tional societies  in  Crefeld,  and  the 
Humboldt  society  in  Breslau,  already 
have  their  popular  evenings  at  the 
theatre,  and  the  Dusselsdori  educa- 
tional society  has  also  established, 
with  brilliant  success,  classical  musical 
evenings  for  the  people.  So  long  as 
the  old  business  foundations  of  the 
theatre 'remain,  these  voluntary  intel- 
lectual almsgivings  cannot  be  spared, 
but  must  be  cherished  with  the  warm- 
est zeal  while  they  are  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  organization  and  devel- 
opment. They  possess  a  highly  impor- 
tant social-ethical  momentum;  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  sense  in  middle- 
class  society  that  art  must  be  neither 
the  entertainment  of  princes  nor  a  lux- 
ury of  the  plutocracy,  but,  like  the  sun, 
pour  its  beams  on  all  who,  in  the  stress 
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of  life,  doubly  need  its  ideal  sustenance. 

From  this  awakened  sense  in  the 
middle  classes  we  may  finally  expect 
the  reaction  against  the  luxury  thea- 
tre, which  will  change  the  business 
foundations  of  the  modern  stage.  The 
call  for  government  assistance  has  al- 
ready been  raised,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  heard  more  and  more  loudly 
and  frequently.  It  is  shown  how  much 
the  State  has  done  for  plastic  art,  how 
many  museums  and  picture  galleries  it 
has  created,  while  its  hand,  drawing 
from  a  full  source,  has  given  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  theatre.  Thus 
government  support  of  the  stage,  that 
is,  the  establishment  of  free  popular 
performances  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  seems  justified,  but  there  are 
many  obstacles  to  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  this  plan.  It  would  be  bad  for 
the  development  of  plastic  art,  if  it 
were  dependent  solely  upon  the  favor 
of  the  government,  but  it  would  be  far 
worse  for  dramatic  literature,  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  theatre  going  public,  if  the 
State  should  obtain  more  influence  over 
the  stage  than  it  already  possesses  by 
its  censorship.  And  this  would  inevi- 
tably occur;  for  the  government  recog- 
nizes no  new  duty,  by  which  it  does 
not  also  acquire  new  rights;  when  it 
gives,  it  always  has  a  desire  for  recom- 
pense, and  when  it  seeks  to  punish,  it 
can  very  easily  deny.  It  is  far  better 
to  commit  the  care  and  fostering  of 
theatrical  art  to  another  social  organ- 
ization. It  was  an  odd  idea  of  Herrig, 
in  his  plan  of  reform,  to  commit  this 
fostering  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity, when  it  should  be  confided  to 
the  political  one.  Hitherto  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  obligation  of  ideal 
tasks  has  been  very  imperfectly  devel- 
oped in  our  city  and  town  communi- 
ties; the  only  work  in  this  line  which 
is  accomplished  is  done  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  schools.  There  are  the 
city  governments  which,  like  those  of 
France,  offer  prizes  for  artistic  achieve- 
ments for  no  other  purpose  than  to  en- 
courage art  and  artists.  Our  so-called 
"city  theatres,"  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  are  no  city  theatres,  but  pri- 
vate enterprises;  the  city  merely  gives 


them  the  name  and,  since  it  cannot 
wholly  deny  the  feeling  that  here  ideal 
interests  of  a  universal  character  are 
to  be  fostered  and  cherished,  it  grants 
them,  besides  the  name,  free  gas;  this 
is  the  beggarly  pittance  it  bestows  on 
theatrical  art.  We  must  remember 
how  little  trouble  and  expense  munici- 
palities formerly  devoted  to  their  city 
schools,  and  what  great  importance  at 
the  present  time  the  sum  allotted  to- 
them  occupies  in  city  expenditures,  and 
we  can  trust  that  some  day  matters  in 
the  domain  of  art  will  undergo  a  sim^ 
ilar  transformation.  Already  city  mu- 
seums in  Germany  are  increasing  in 
numbers  and  importance;  the  citizen 
rejoices  in  the  stately  building  and  its 
contents,  though  he  has  to  bear  his 
part  of  the  expense,  and  reaps  only  an 
ideal  profit.  Far  more  important  and 
influential  in  the  development  of 
youth,  the  refinement  of  taste,  and  the 
social  equalization  of  classes  is  the 
power  of  theatrical  art.  The  cicy  thea- 
tre must  become  in  reality  a  city  enter- 
prise, and  pass  into  its  direction  and 
management  like  the  schools.  But  the 
free  stage,  that  is  the  city  stage  with- 
out entrance  money  must  find  its  fit- 
ting place  beside  the  theatre  of  those 
who  can  pay,  the  luxury  theatre,  just 
as  the  free  schools  for  the  people  oc- 
cupy their  appropriate  relation  to  the 
higher  schools,  which  are  burdened 
with  fees.  In  bringing  forward  ex- 
pense as  an  objection,  we  forget  that 
our  modern  communal  life  is  just  de- 
veloping, that  a  number  of  economic 
problems  still  await  it,  and  that,  with 
their  solution — we  need  only  mention 
our  system  of  traflic — new  and  rich 
sources  of  emolument  to  the  city  purse 
will  be  opened.  The  example  of  our 
city  schools  is  specially  instructive  in 
demonstrating  how  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  cities,  is  joined  the  ever 
widening  duty  of  popular  education. 
Not  in  the  government  alone,  but  in  the 
narrower  political  organizations  are  to- 
be  called  to  life  the  powers  from 
which,  in  the  future,  we  may  expect 
beneficent  influences.  No  one  will  sup- 
pose that  city  theatres  will  spring  lux- 
uriantly from  the  earth  in  a  single 
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night,  like  mushrooms;  some  capital 
whose  magistracy  has  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  art  life  must  first  ven- 
ture upon  the  realization  of  the  idea, 
and  thus  set  the  example  to  others.  If 
our  imperial  capital  justly  boasts  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  other  cities  in  its 
appreciation  of  art,  it  may  lead  the 
way  here. 

Still  another  matter,  to  which  at  least 
a  word  may  be  given,  must  be  associ- 
ated with  this  reform  of  the  theatre. 
The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
our  modern  luxury  theatres  compels 
their  owners  to  an  economical  use  of 
space,  which  requires  even  the  small- 
est corner  to  be  occupied.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  round  building  with  the 
lofty  galleries,  rising  row  after  row  to 
the  roof,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
tiny  side-boxes  whose  seats  afford  only 
the  most  distorted  views  of  the  stage. 
The  architecture  of  our  theatres  has 
borrowed  far  too  much  from  the 
ancients;  we  forget  that  the  blue  sky 
of  Greece  does  not  smile  above  them, 
but  that  those  who  occupy  the  top 
seats  are  surrounded  by  the  hot, 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  chandeliers. 
The  free  stage  will  need  no  magnifi- 
cent building;  but  it  should  have  one 
without  the  architectural  defects  of  the 
luxury  theatres.  In  harmony  with  the 
democratic  spirit  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  them,  it  will  utterly  abolish  the 
complicated  system  of  gradation  which 
exists  in  the  arrangements  of  places  and 
prices  in  our  theatres.  True,  the  path 
to  this  goal  is  a  long  one.  But  ihe  idea 
of  the  people's  theatre  is  a  social  prob- 
lem of  our  times  which  presses  for  so- 
lution and,  in  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  can  be  solved  in  no  bet- 
ter way.  Meanwhile  the  luxury  thea- 
tre will  not  disappear,  neither  will  its 
audience;  it  ought  not,  and  there  will 
be  less  probability  of  it,  as  it  will  then 
be  compelled,  in  its  relation  to  the  con- 
servative people's  theatre,  to  become 
more  than  ever  before  the  liberal 
friend  of  all  progressive  literary  move- 
ments. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Mary  J.  Saf- 
ford.from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hellmuth  Mielke* 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BAYKEUTH— 1897. 

This  paper  has  no  pretension  to  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  music:  it  is  not  for 
esoteric  Wagnerians— but  rather  a  few 
notes  and  impressions  jotted  down  dur- 
ing a  musical  pilgrimage,  which  forms 
as  complete  a  holiday  for  mind  and 
body  as  any  jaded  man  could  desire. 
From  the  moment  we  stepped  into  the 
train  at  Ostend  the  holiday  began— and 
the  loss  of  a  hat-box  here  or  of  an  um- 
brella there  mattered  nothing,  now  that 
we  were  heading  for  Bayreuth.  The 
charm  of  Niirenberg  is  a  delightful  in- 
troduction to  such  a  rest;  differing 
widely  though  it  does,  with  its  heavy 
walls,  towers,  and  battlements,  its  pic- 
turesque streets  and  mediaeval  associa- 
tions, from  the  Bayreuth  of  to-day;  a 
comparatively  modern  collection  of 
buildings  both  in  town  and  suburb,  save 
for  here  and  there  a  quaint  corner  or 
old-world  building,  linking  the  Wahn- 
fried  city  of  to-day  with  the  town  that 
was  ravaged  and  harassed  by  pestilence 
and  civil  war  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  Many  will  naturally 
long  to  linger  in  Niirenberg  and  tiy  to 
glean  some  fragments  of  the  art-history 
of  South  Germany  and  of  Europe  in  the 
town  where  Diirer  and  Hans  Sachs 
lived  and  worked— but  for  us  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Another  three  hours  in  the 
so-called  "Express"  brings  us  to  Bay- 
reuth. The  first  glimpse  is  as  satisfy- 
ing as  any;  for,  as  the  train  nears  the 
town  and  the  eye  wanders  listlessly 
along  the  high  range  of  pine-trees  that 
clothe  the  horizon,  it  is  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  familiar  face  of  the  theatre, 
standing  out  triangular  in  red  brick  be- 
fore its  pine-green  setting.  I  confess 
freely  to  the  liveliest  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion and  joy  whenever  this  view  meets 
my  eye.  I  remember  the  thrills  that  I 
have  experienced  within  its  walls  in 
past  years,  when  Tristan  or  Lohengrin, 
god  or  man,  have  alike  sung  the  story 
of  their  loves  that  pass  understanding, 
and  impatiently  I  count  the  hours  until 
the  trumpets  shall  summon  me  to  the 
theatre. 

But  much  has  to  happen  first.  In  the 
first  place,  luggage  has  to  be  extricated 
from  the  usual  confusion,  which  is  here 
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increased  by  a  total  absence  of  arrange- 
ments, according  to  preconceived  no- 
tions: porters  there  are  few,  barrows 
none;  but  witli  luci?:,  some  l^indly  dis- 
posed man  or  woman  will  convey  lug- 
gage in  three  or  four  lots  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  vehicle  that  is  destined  to 
bring  us  to  some  primitive  residence  in 
the  town.  Outside  the  station  is  a  clam- 
orous Crowd,  licensed  or  unlicensed  to 
drive  carriages;  boys  willing  for  a  few 
pfennigs  to  wheel  impedimenta;  vendors 
of  programmes  for  the  forthcoming  per- 
formances at  the  theatre,  as  well  as  a 
gazing  throng  of  inhabitants,  anxious 
but  unable  to  fathom  this  occasional  in- 
flux of  foreigners  into  their  quiet  little 
city. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fiction,  and  a 
very  little  fact,  talked  at  random  about 
the  Bayreuth  lodgings,  and  the  train  de 
vie  which  one  should  be  prepared  for. 
The  ordinary  criticism  is  that  "the  ac- 
commodation is  bad,  the  beds  uncom- 
fortable, the  service  impossible,  and  the 
food  uneatable."  All  this,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  is  nonsense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  first  three  objects  of  attack 
would  pass  without  comment  in  any 
English  sea-side  town,  whilst  the  food 
(if  ordered  with  due  regard  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  place)  is  considerably  bet- 
ter. The  great  mistake,  of  course,  is  to 
come  to  Bayreuth  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  any  possible  equality  be- 
tween the  mental  and  material  suste- 
nance here  provided:  true,  the  bodily  dis- 
comforts are  yearly  decreasing,  but  the 
balance  is  still  considerably  weighed 
down  in  favor  of  the  musical  excesses 
in  which  we  are  permitted  to  indulge. 
Why,  then,  order  for  dinner  at  some 
modest  little  restaurant  a  repast  which 
the  "Savoy"  might  serve,  but  which  will 
laisse  a  desircr  in  the  land  where  hlaue 
Forcllen  and  a  Wiener  ^elinit'^el  are  con- 
sidered the  delicacies  of  the  daily  menu. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  no  enterprising  manager 
has  bought  one  of  the  antiquated  build- 
ings that  do  duty  for  hotels,  and 
adapted  it  to  modern  requirements; 
also  that  the  example  of  the  benefactor 
who  started  here  the  Berliner  restau- 
rant, with  such  immediate  success,  has 
not  raised  the  level  of  the  ordinary 


cuisine;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  still  exist  in  the  world,  and  still 
journey  to  Bayreuth,  persons  whose  sen- 
timents are  summed  up  in  the  epigram 
of  a  gourmet,  tliat  "all  the  good  music 
in  the  world  is  not  worth  one  bad  egg." 

But  all  this  is  a  digression:  our  even- 
ing meal  may  be  taken  anywhere,  with 
varying  success  according  to  our  skill 
in  ordering  and  the  cook's  skill  in  obey- 
ing. Then  to  rest,  having  thrown  the 
duvet  (of  the  size  and  consistency  of  a 
feather-bed)  to  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  the  triangular  wedge  which  sup- 
ports my  pillow  to  another— thus  with- 
drawing one  or  two  of  the  invariable 
drawbacks  to  a  Continental  bed. 

Who  shall  describe  the  excitement, 
the  childish  excitement,  of  the  first 
morning?  What  matters  it  that  there  is 
no  bath — dearly  as  one  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  bootjacks  and  spit- 
toons Avhich  adorn  every  bedroom 
should  be  replaced  by  a  few  of  those 
rare  but  necessary  articles— especially 
as  my  bath,  a  tin  one  this  time  with  a 
lid,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  port- 
manteau as  well,  has  been  "stove  -in" 
by  some  mischance,  and  the  ablutions 
which  I  had  contemplated  performing 
in  it  are  reduced  to  a  sort  of  bedside 
paddle,  as  the  water  leaks  merrily  over 
the  floor. 

There  are  those  Avho  have  never  been 
to  Bayreuth,  but  who  fancy  that  the 
pangs  of  boredom  suffered  during  the 
mornings  are  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Let  me  try  and  account  for 
a  few  of  the  pastimes  affected  by  the 
different  classes  of  pilgrims. 

To  begin  Avith  the  athletic  class:  this 
is  yearly  increasing,  owing  to  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  ubiquitous  bicycle. 
These  votaries  of  exercise  disappear  at 
any  early  hour  in  the  morning,  pursuing 
their  different  paths:  either  away 
through  the  forest  behind  the  theatre 
and  down  the  hill  again  to  Berneck,  a 
charming  little  village  with  beautiful 
natural  surroundings,  or  else,  if  less 
energetically  disposed,  they  may  spin 
out  to  the  cool  and  delicious  parks  of 
Fantasie  or  of  the  Hermitage  for  break- 
fast. Then  there  is  the  artistic  class: 
their  mornings  are  anything  but  dull, 
especially  if  they  belong  to  that  sub- 
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divisiou  wliicli  I  Avill  classify  as  the  "ac- 
tives."  These  comprise,  if  not  the  larg- 
est, certainly  the  most  evident,  section 
of  our  pilgrims.   As  the  flaneur  (of 
whom  more  anon)  passes  down  the 
street— any  street  is  typical  of  all— his 
ear  is  arrested  by  the  sound  of  many 
pianos— a  veritable  musical  Babel.  At 
these  pianos  sit  performers  who,  lilie 
their  instruments,  are  of  all  ages  and 
capabilities— some  endeavoring,  for  the 
first  time  as  it  sounds,  with  untiring 
zeal  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  Wagner 
motifs,  of  which  they  have  heard  so 
much  though  they  know  but  little; 
others,  having  mastered  the  technical 
difficulties  of  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus  or 
the  Preislied,  seem  bent  on  proclaiming 
the  fact  to  the  greater  world  outside, 
and  with  relentless  vigor  hammer  out 
the  notes  until  the  tympanum  of  the 
wanderer's  ear— nay,  the  very  cobble- 
stones beneath  his  feet— seem  destined 
to  be  shattered  by  the  percussion.  A 
softer  and  more  pleasant  harmony  is- 
sues perhaps  from  a  neighboring  house. 
Let  us  use  the  license  of  the  essayist 
and  look  in,  as  I  have  often  done  in  past 
years,  and  find  that  gifted  musician  the 
late  Clement  Harris  seated  at  the  piano 
— an  instrument  of  higlier  calibre  than 
most  that  are  to  be  had  in  the  town. 
Few  men  of  his  time  had  mastered  more 
in  detail  the  complexities  of  the  later 
Wagner  operas,  and  none  could  unravel 
more  delightfully  the  intricacies  of  the 
Sagas  which  the  "Master"  has  selected 
for  the  Ring.   Added  to  this  with  him 
was  a  power  over  the  piano  which  en- 
abled him  to  indicate,  almost  as  an 
orchestra  might,  the  musical  themes 
and  their  developments,  upon  which 
books  innumerable  have  been  written, 
whilst  his  knowledge  of  the  personali- 
ties of  the  artists  and  of  the  life  behind 
the  scenes  invested  his  morning  lectures 
with  unwonted  charm.   What  wonder, 
then,  that  around  him  we  find  seated 
devotees  of  the  Wagnerian  school,  fol- 
lowing with  handbook  or  full  score  the 
story  as  he  tells  it,  and  the  music  which 
translates  into  sound  every  phase  of 
human  life  as  Wagner  knew  it,  every 
emotion  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable.   Alas    that    the  enthusiasm 
which  he  threw  into  all  that  he  thought 


noble  and  good  should  have  led  him  to 
meet  his  fate  upon  the  battlefield! ' 

Such  mornings  as  these  are  a  godsend 
to  the  serious  artistic  pilgrim— they  are 
the  touchstone  that  can  show  the  real 
from  the  spurious  musician.   They  are 
useless,  for  instance,  to  the  lady  who 
heard  an  accomplished  vocalist  singing 
her  scales  on  the  floor  below,  and  then 
remarked  to  me  how  charming  it  was 
to  hear  the  leit-motifs  so  well  executed: 
nor  are  they  of  conspicuous  advantage 
to  the  neophyte  who  took  her  seats  for 
the  opera  near  the  door,  under  the  vain 
delusion  that  if  the  music  bored  her  she 
could  easily  get  out.   The  artistic  class 
do  not  shop  much  in  the  morning— that 
is  the  refuge  of  the  unemployed.  But 
still,  when  there  is  time,  a  few  of  its 
members  (generally  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  ladies)  make  periodical  de- 
scents   upon    the    theatrical  photog- 
rapher: his  portraits  in  the  main  depict 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  operas  in 
various  attitudes  and  stages  of  elation 
or  dejection,  which  never  seem  to  me  to 
fulfil  the  highest  ambitions  of  art-pho- 
tography, but  are,  nevertheless,  greedily 
bought  as  souvenirs  of  the  pilgrims' 
progress.   For  the  third  class,  who  take 
neither  exercise  nor  music  seriously, 
there  remain  the  joys  of  the  trottoir  and 
of  the  shops.   There  is  always  the  ex- 
citement, tempered  occasionally  by  a 
sense  of  disillusion,  of  meeting  the 
artistes  in  their  every-day  attire:  it  ap- 
pears to  leave  in  many  minds  a  sense 
of  pride  when  discussing  the  merits  of 
"Siegfried"  to  be  able  to  say,  "Oh,  I  saw 
Burgstaller  yesterday  in  a  cafe  drinking 
beer;"  or,  when  praising  a  wonderful 
impersonation  of  Briinnhilde,  to  remark, 
"Fancy  meeting  her  this  morning  in  a 
shop  buying  black  ribbon."  Whether 
it  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  pecul- 
iar cleverness  in  detecting  the  artist 
disguised    in    ordinary    costume,  or 
whether  it  is  the  boast  of  a  special 
Providence  allocated  to  confer  this  rare 
glimpse  more  upon  one  person  than 
upon  another,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  avow 
my  sense  of  humiliation  when  I  am  con- 
fronted by  such  experiences,  and  am 

1  Clement  Harris  was  killed,  figliting  for  the 
Greeks,  in  the  last  engagement  of  the  recent 
Greco-Turkish  war. 
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imable  to  balance  them  by  similar  re- 
citals of  my  own.  Then,  as  I  moiitioued 
before,  as  there  are  shops  somebody 
must  purchase  something:  this  office  is 
mainly  left  to  our  third  class.  But  such 
joys  are  short-lived,  confined  as  they  are 
to  visits  to  the  jeweller  to  buy  Holy 
Grails,  life-size  or  in  miniature;  to  the 
nondescript  Reise-Bazar,  where  mugs 
and  cups  in  china  or  glass  are  to  be  had, 
inscribed  with  a  phrase  from  one  or 
other  of  the  operas— and  all  the  other 
hundred  and  one  articles  of  local  inter- 
est which  lose  most  of  their  beauty  and 
all  their  interest  when  transplanted  to 
the  sterner  atmosphere  of  an  English 
drawing-room. 

But  do  not  forget,  O  Flaneur,  if  you 
are  passing  down  the  Opernstrasse  to 
go  and  see  the  little  theatre,  whose 
doors  are  closed  to  performances  during 
the  Festspielzeit,  though  they  are  open 
to  tourists— for  a  remuneration.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  go  and  see  its 
charming  rococo  auditorium,  artistic 
and  sumptuous  witness  to  the  past 
splendors  of  Bayreuth,  where  Italian 
operas,  operettas,  and  even  opera  co- 
mique  are  constantly  played  for  those 
whose  ears  can  still  tolerate  the  lighter 
luxuries  of  earlier  days.  In  these  and 
in  many  other  ways  can  the  mornings 
be  passed  pleasantly  enough  to  give  an 
appetite  for  luncheon,  the  one  square 
meal  of  the  day;  for  "those  who  know" 
will  wait  till  after  the  opera  is  over  be- 
fore again  attempting  seriously  to  sus- 
tain life. 

Is  good  food  and  a  quiet  place  enough 
for  you?  is  economy  a  condition  to  be 
studied?  then  come  with  me  up  the  hill 
past  the  station  and  toward  the  theatre. 
We  shall  probably  pass  many  of  the 
players  bent  on  the  same  errand  as  our- 
selves,—Siegfried  and  Alberich,  Parsi- 
fal and  Amfortas,  wending  their -way  to 
a  dinner-table  either  at  the  theatre  res- 
taurant, or  still  farther  up  the  hill  and 
deeper  into  the  .pine  wood  to  the  "Biir- 
gerreuth,"  where,  at  a  ridiculously  small 
price,  we  can  breakfast  al  fresco,  and 
then  saunter  into  the  shade  to  read  and 
rest  until  the  trumpet  sounds  the  ap- 
proach of  four  o'clock. 

Then,  down  again  to  the  "Platz"  in 
front  of  the  temple;  quite  deserted  at 


one  o'clock,  it  is  now  thronged  with  a 
cosmopolitan  crowd  of  worshippers. 
Now,  and  in  the  cMtr'actes,  are  the  only 
times  to  study  this  remarkable  assem- 
bly; for  once  inside  the  theatre  we  are 
plunged  in  darkness  until  the  last  note 
has  ceased  to  sound.  Quot  Jiomines,  tot 
sententiw:  what  an  unending  variety  of 
motives  bring  them  here — what  a  quaint 
divergence  of  impressions  can  be  gath- 
ered from  them — how  different  their 
attitudes  —  how  marvellous  their 
clothes! 

Pew  things  are  more  entertaining 
than  to  wander  about  among  the  little 
knots  of  folk  drawn  from  every  quarter 
of  the  artistic  world,  and  to  hear  them 
discussing  the  performance  of  to-day  or 
to-morrow— the  merits  and  pretensions, 
future  prospects  and  past  lives,  of  the 
performers:  to  listen  to  some  Wag- 
nerian "Debrett"  untying  (so  far  as 
human  being  can)  the  tangled  relation- 
ships of  the  gods  and  goddesses — and 
explaining  or  excusing  where  he  may 
their  inexplicable  and  unpardonable  be- 
havior. In  another  corner  one  of  a 
party  is  reading  to  his  friends  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  gigantic  drama 
they  are  about  to  witness:  this  may  be 
their  first  and  only  introduction  to  the 
"Nibelungen,"  or  it  may  be  a  "re- 
fresher," which  will  recall  to  many  an 
undergraduate  the  last  half-hour  before 
going  in  for  "Smalls"  or  "Little-go." 

Heavy  discussions  on  leit-motifs  may 
claim  some,  the  latest  Paris  scandal  or 
London  marriage  may  engross  others; 
but  at  the  last  call  of  the  trumpets  the 
command  must  be  obeyed,  books  are 
closed,  scandal  is  silenced,  knots  are 
broken  up,  and  now  or  never  we  must 
take  our  seats. 

Now  let  me  in  a  few  sentences  try  to 
narrate  something  of  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  theatre,  generally  but  little 
known  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
thronged  within  it.  It  was  Wagner's 
great  ambition  to  have  a  theatre 
specially  built  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  adapted  to  the  extraordinary 
scenic  requirements  of  his  operas.  This 
he  communicated  to  his  great  patron  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  who  eagerly  embraced 
it  and  promoted  its  fulfilment.  At  the 
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outset  the  king  wished  to  have  such  a 
theatre  built  at  Munich,  but  Wagner 
declined.  A  further  difficulty  was  the 
extravagant  estimate  for  its  construc- 
tion made  out  by  Semper  the  architect 
—a  charge  too  heavy  even  for  the  royal 
purse. 

Eventually  in  1871  the  site  was  found. 
It  was  a  clear  case  of  love  at  first  sight, 
for  Wagner  on  his  first  visit  to  Bay- 
reuth declared  that  there  and  nowhere 
else  should  his  ideal  theatre  be  erected. 
Again  the  architect  was  summoned;  the 
final  cost  was  estimated  at  over  £45,000, 
the  final  resolution  taken  that  there  and 
then  the  theatre  should  be  begun.  But 
how  to  pay  for  it?  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  at  once  granted  by  the  king; 
and,  for  the  rest,  associations  were 
formed  all  over  the  Continent  and  in 
England  and  America  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions, the  first  performances  of  the 
Tetralogy  complete  were  given  in  the 
great  cities  of  Germany,  Wagner  him- 
self toured  about  the  country  giving 
concerts  and  writing  music,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  to  go  to  the  Bayreuth  Gaisse. 
Slowly  the  money  came  in,  and  at  last, 
after  five  years'  incessant  begging  at 
high  pressure,  the  theatre  was  opened, 
free  of  debt.  Thus  in  1876  the  edifice 
dreamed  of  in  1836  was  completed  forty 
years  afterwards,  a  fine  object-lesson  in 
resolution  and  perseverance.  Of  the 
theatre  itself  so  much  has  already  been 
written  that  I  need  not  remind  my  read- 
ers of  its  arrangement  in  detail.  Its 
originality  consists  in  its  fan  shape, 
widening  from  the  front  row  to  the  back 
in  ever  gradually  rising  tiers  of  chairs 
until  at  the  back  is  a  row  of  boxes.  In 
a  deep  well,  and  divided  from  the  audi- 
torium by  a  broad  hooded  screen,  bend- 
ing over  toward  the  stage,  is  the  or- 
chestra; the  players  sit  also  in  fan-form, 
from  the  conductor  at  the  top  with 
strings  on  either  side  below  him  to  the 
drums  and  heavy  brass  in  a  long  row 
beneath  the  stage.  The  stage  itself  is 
enormous:  there  is  room  both  above  and 
below  as  Avell  as  on  both  sides  to  remove 
and  hide  a  whole  scene  in  its  entirety. 
I  should  advise  everybody  who  is  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  to  go  and  inspect 
the  stage  arrangements,  which  can  be 
done  on  days  when  there  is  no  re- 


hearsal. There  is  much  to  be  seen  and 
learned;  and  a  homely  visit  to  the  lair 
of  the  Dragon  (or  the  Ch^osser  Wurm)  or 
a  swing  on  the  Rhine  maidens'  trapeze 
is  both  interesting  and  exhilarating. 
Of  the  stage-mounting  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  speak— it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  criticise  the  details  of  such  wonder- 
ful representations;  but  three  points  let 
me  mention  before  closing  this  para- 
graph: first,  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  backgrounds  and  all  the  lighting 
over  the  tawdry  scenery  and  unreal- 
looking  properties  in  the  foreground; 
second,  the  garish  and  wholly  untempt- 
ing  effect  in  the  "garden"  scene  of 
"Parsifal,"  which  gives  a  general  remi- 
niscence of  the  illustrated  cover  of  Sut- 
ton's Seed  Catalogue  magnified  a  thou- 
sand times;  and  third,  the  painful  im- 
pression produced  on  nearly  everybody 
at  the  conclusion  of  "Parsifal,"  by  the 
raising  of  the  curtain  upon  the  sacred 
scene,  in  acknowledgment  of  misplaced 
applause,  which  should  never  be  tol- 
erated by  the  management.  These  are 
not,  I  hope,  captious  criticisms;  they  are 
certainly  not  written  in  any  such  spirit. 
But  the  danger  of  Bayreuth  is,  perhaps, 
that  the  glamour  of  the  production  as  a 
whole  is  liable  to  make  up  for  shortcom- 
ings here  and  there— the  first  impulse 
being  to  overlook  palpable  mistakes  in 
detail  as  a  tribute  to  the  general  perfec- 
tion achieved.  But  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand pities  if  the  decay  with  which  per- 
fection is  always  threatened  should  be 
hastened  for  want  of  a  little  candid  and 
hona  fide  criticism.  If  the  directors  have 
their  duty  to  perform  in  giving  as  ar- 
tistic a  performance  as  it  is  in  their 
power  to  give,  so  also  have  those  who 
are  firmly  convinced  that,  owing  to 
altered  conditions,  certain  effects  are 
losing  their  hold  over  the  emotions  of 
the  public. 

The  play  is  over.  It  is  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  moon  is  -full.  Let  us 
stroll  into  the  forest  and  think  of  him 
who  was  the  sole  author  of  all  that  we 
have  enjoyed.  Surely,  whether  we  un- 
derstand the  music  of  the  Ring  or  not, 
whether  we  approve  of  "Parsifal"  or 
not,  we  are  all  fascinated  and  overpow- 
ered by  the  greatness  of  Richard  Wag- 
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ner— fjiscinatecl  by  his  misfortniie  and 
overpowered  by  his  genius.  ''II  fallait 
quHl  fiU  mallienrcux,  cm'  c'etait  un  liommc 
de  genie,"  wrote  Heine;  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  all  the  anxieties  whicli 
attaclved  this  Colossus,  and  seem  to 
have  dogged  him  to  his  declining  days. 
Born  at  Leipsic  in  1813,  his  early  years 
were  passed  in  Dresden,  where  he  went 
to  school,  and  showed  at  an  early  age  an 
appreciation  of  literature  as  well  as  con- 
siderable powers  of  versification.  The 
works  of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  young 
mind,  and  under  their  influence,  it  is 
said,  he  sketched  in  early  boyhood  a 
five-act  tragedy,  in  which  forty-two 
characters  lived  and  died  during  the  first 
four  acts,  so  that  they  had  to  be  brought 
on  as  ghosts  in  order  to  complete  the 
fifth!  Many  and  various  were  Wag- 
ner's compositions  between  1830  and 
1840,  amongst  them  some  short  pieces, 
a  symphony,  and  three  operas ;  but  none 
of  them  achieved  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess. At  the  end  of  this  period,  how- 
ever, "Rienzi"  was  ready  for  produc- 
tion—and, with  his  newly  married  wife 
and  a  large  wolf-hound  called  Robber, 
he  set  out  in  a  sailing-ship  from  Riga 
for  London,  meaning  finally  to  try  and 
have  "Rienzi"  performed  in  Paris. 
During  this  voyage,  which  proved 
perilous  in  the  extreme,— in  the  course 
of  it  death  stared  him  often  in  the  face, 
—we  read,  Wagner  learned  the  legend 
of  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  from  the 
sailors  on  board  the  ship;  but  at  its  con- 
clusion success  seemed  as  far  from  him 
as  ever.  Paris  refused  "Rienzi,"  and 
Wagner  was  plunged  in  poverty:  even 
his  indomitable  courage  availed  him 
nothing.  He  wrote  some  vaudeville 
music  which  was  too  difficult  for  per- 
formance; he  applied  to  join  a  small 
theatre  chorus  on  the  boulevards,  but 
Avas  refused  on  account  of  his  voice.  At 
length  a  ray  of  sunlight*  fell  upon  him, 
when  some  of  his  articles  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  Musicale—and 
paid  for;  and  again  when  he  accepted  a 
commission  to  transcribe  some  operas 
for  pianoforte,  and  to  arrange  others  as 
duets  for  piano  and  cornet-a-piston. 

In  1842  came  his  first  great  success— 
the  production,  amid  great  enthusiasm, 


of  "Rienzi"  at  Dresden,  followed  by  the 
"Flying  Dutchman"  in  1843.  From 
then  till  1849  Wagner  held  the  post  of 
Hofkapellnieistcr  at  Dresden,  and  raised 
the  musical  performances  in  that  city  to 
a  very  high  level.  "Tannhaiiser"  was 
there  produced,  but  failed  to  please,  and 
Wagner  was  deeply  depressed  thereat. 
In  1850  Liszt  produced  "Lohengrin"  at 
Weimar  with  such  tremendous  eclat 
that  from  that  year  is  dated  Wagner's 
success  as  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
Then  follow^ed  his  short  political  career 
during  the  troublous  times  which  fol- 
lowed 1848:  he  allied  himself  with  revo- 
lutionaries, and  was  practically  exiled 
as  a  dangerous  agitator.  Zurich  now 
welcomed  him  as  a  citizen,  and  there  he 
wrote  "Tristan"  and  some  slighter 
works,  as  well  as  some  political  articles 
upon  the  volcanic  situations  that 
seemed  then  to  dominate  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  Betvveen  1850-51  the  poems  of 
the  Tetralogy  were  written,  beginning, 
as  is  well  known,  w^ith  the  "Gotterdam- 
merung,"  and  working  backwards,  and' 
also  the  music  of  "Rheingold,"  "Walk- 
iire,"  and  "Siegfried."  Wagner's  first 
public  visit  to  London  was  in  1855, 
where  he  conducted  eight  concerts  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  But  concert-giving  was  hate- 
ful to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Zurich  to 
complete  the  musical  portion  of  the 
"Nibelungen"  and  of  "Tristan."  This 
done,  his  ambition  was  to  have  his  exile 
cancelled,  and  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Germany.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  so 
once  more,  he  dreamed  of  success  in 
Paris.  Here,  however,  his  works  were' 
not  appreciated;  his  name  was  barely 
knoAvn,  and  another  voyage  of  failure 
had  to  be  added  to  his  already  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  capture  with  his  music 
the  metropolis  of  art.  Discouraged  be- 
yond the  measure  of  most  men,  and  in 
sad  financial  straits,  the  great  composer 
lived  on  the  proceeds  of  his  operas,  an 
exiguous  allowance,  till  1864,  when  he 
came  under  the  patronage  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Thenceforward  all 
was  changed.  Wagner  became  natural- 
ized a  Bavarian,  and  the  ami  intime  of 
the  king.  Munich  became  the  theatre 
of  all  his  work:  in  1805  "Tristan"  was 
given  to  the  world;  in  1808  the  "Meister- 
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singer;"  in  1876-77  tlie  "Rlieiugold"  and 
the  "Walkiire." 

Now  all  seemed  smiling,  and  the 
grudging  sympathy  bestowed  upon  the 
composer  in  his  need  was  turned  to  un- 
grudging jealousy  of  his  success.  But 
through  this  final  ordeal  his  force  of 
character  brought  him  triumphant. 
Pecuniarily  free,  married  to  the  help- 
mate of  his  life,  blessed  with  a  son,  and 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  circle  of 
philosophers  and  musicians  as  inti- 
mates, he  was  now  the  centre  of  a  great 
revolutionary  movement.  Peace  suc- 
ceeded penury;  calm  followed  the 
storm.  One  fancies  one  can  almost  feel 
this  transformation  in  the  music  of 
"Parsifal,"  finished  at  Palermo  in  1882, 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  Here 
we  may  look,  and  look  in  vain,  for  any 
trace  of  the  jealousies  that  trouble 
"Lohengrin,"  the  hopelessness  that 
darkens  "Tannhiiuser,"  the  passion  that 
permeates  "Tristan."  Here  we  find  the 
mystic  story— the  mystic  music,  and  the 
conviction  of  Rest  found  in  Truth, 
which  was  the  ambition  and  the  exam- 
ple of  this  great  artist  and  philosoplier. 

Ian  Malcolm. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  REVOLT  OF  SOUTH  GERMANY. 

In  1870,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
German-French  war,  the  Prussian 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  was 
sent  to  South  Germany  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federates of  the  Norddeutscher  Bund. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  South  Ger- 
man with  regard  to  the  Prussian  at 
that  time  was  very  accurately  and 
tersely  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
Bavarian  soldier,  who  said  to  the 
crown  prince,  "If  you  had  been  our 
commander  in  1866,  we  would  have 
whipped  those  sacramentischen  malefiz 
Preissen  (those  beastly  confounded 
Prussians)." 

Before  1866  the  Prussian  was  posi- 
tively detested  in  South  Germany.  He 
was  considered  as,  and  often  called  to 
his  face,  mean,  penurious,  stiff,  over- 


bearing, too  moral,  a  kind  of  Puritan 
with  the  faults  only  of  the  canny 
thrifty  Scotchman,  who  looks  fifty 
times  before  he  spends  saxpence;  he 
was  reproached  as  an  enemy  of  every 
innocent  pleasure  which  the  more 
lively  southerner  enjoyed,  as  a  dour  fel- 
low, dry  and  matter  of  fact,  destitute 
of  any  sense  of  humor,  and  a  skinflint 
to  boot.  The  jolly,  jovial  Bavarian 
considered  the  stiff  and  serious  Prus- 
sian much  as  the  Cavalier  looked  upon 
the  Roundhead,  and  certainly  no  love 
was  lost  between  the  two.  Even  the 
Rhinelanders,  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
logne or  Dusseldorf,  though  Prussians 
themselves,  used  to  say,  "we  are  going 
to  Prussia,"  when  they  intended  to 
take  a  trip  to  Berlin  or  into  any  of  the 
old  Prussian  provinces. 

The  war  against  France  in  1870 
changed  all  that.  The  Rhinelander 
and  the  Westphalian  became  proud  of 
being  Prussians  and  the  Bavarian, 
Wurtemberger  and  Badenser  south  of 
the  Main  were  delighted  to  be  citizens 
of  the  German  Empire,  to  become  Ger- 
mans without  having  to  give  up  alto- 
gether their  particular  citizenship  as 
Bavarians  or  Wurtembergers.  To  be 
united  as  citizens  of  one  great  empire 
satisfied,  during  the  first  years  after 
the  ceremony  in  Versailles  the  ambi- 
tion of  all  Germans  from  Memel  to 
Carlsruhe,  from  Dantzig  to  Lindau.  In 
the  first  flush  of  pride  and  joy  in  their 
unification  they  almost  overlooked  how 
small  was  the  meed  of  liberty  allowed 
to  them  by  Prince  Bismarck  under  the 
Prussian  system  of  government,  which 
was  then  introduced  into  "all  Ger- 
many." 

But  this  sentimental  honeymoon  of 
the  reunited  nation  did  not  last  very 
long.  To  be  a  united  people  was  all 
very  well;  but  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
bearing attitude  which  the  Prussians 
assumed,  the  question  soon  occupied 
the  minds  of  all  serious  men  in  South 
Germany,  whether  it  was  not  better  to 
be  free  than  united,  or  whether  liberty 
could  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  unity. 
It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  review 
article  to  follow  up  in  detail  all  the 
various  phases  of  the  development  of 
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this  latter  idea  during  the  last  twenty- 
years,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  growth 
of  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  South  Germany.  For  our  pur- 
pose it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  this  feeling  assumed  greater  pro- 
portions year  after  year,  until  it  has 
become  a  very  dangerous  factor  in  Ger- 
man politics,  as  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  situation  in  the  Father- 
land now  openly  acknowledge.  It  may 
be  a  moot  point,  whether  it  is  the  new 
line  taken  by  the  present  emperor— his 
''Regis  voluntas  suprema  lex,"  and  "Sic 
volo,  sic  juheo,'"  or  his  personal  pe- 
culiarities and  vagaries,  or  his  laws 
against  the  Social  Democrats,  or 
whether  it  is  the  general  insolence  of 
the  Prussian  Agrarians  and  Junkers, 
or,  as  is  most  probable,  all  these  causes 
together  which  have  raised  to  its  pres- 
ent fever  heat  the  reawakened  feeling 
of  detestation  of  the  Prussians  in 
South  Germany.  The  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence stares  us  in  the  face.  And  an  in- 
cident of  the  last  few  weeks  has  estab- 
lished it  still  more  undeniably  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  the  unexpected  which  generally 
occurs.  The  Prussian  minister  of  edu- 
cation, in  appointing  Professor  Rein- 
hold,  a  gentleman  from  Wiesbaden, 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  no  doubt  thought 
he  had  selected  a  very  safe  man  for  the 
position.  Mr.  Reinhold,  who  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1887-90  for  the  in- 
dustrial district  of  Solingen  Iserlohn  in 
"Westphalia,  nevertheless,  at  that  time 
showed  himself  a  warm  friend  of  the 
agriculturist  by  voting  for  an  import 
duty  of  5s.  on  wheat,  and  openly  de- 
clared that  he  would  even  vote  for  a 
higher  import  duty,  if  the  Agrarians 
should  consider  such  a  step  necessary. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Agrarians 
form  the  most  reactionary  party  in 
Prussia;  they  are  the  special  favorites 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Camarilla; 
they  have  majorities  in  both  the  Prus- 
sian houses;  they  are  the  backbone  of 
the  Junker  party— those  fossilized  feu- 
dal nobility,  whose  motto,  Der  Mensch 
facngt  erst  helm  Baron  an  (nobody  be- 


low the  Baron  can  be  considered  as  a 
human  being),  causes  them  to  be  hated 
by  every  person  of  intellect  in  the 
whole  world.  So  the  minister  thought 
there  could  be  no  danger  to  the  present 
reactionary  policy  in  appointing  to  a 
professorship  a  man  who  had  ex- 
pressed such  views  on  the  corn  duties 
as  I  have  mentioned,  and  who  had  de- 
clared in  the  Reichstag,  that  it  was  a 
calumnious  slander  to  say  guzzling  and 
champagne  drinking  were  characteris- 
tics of  the  Junker  class. 

But  the  Paul  of  1887  has  become  the 
Saul  of  1897.     Prince  Bismarck  once 
said  it  was  only  a  fool  who  never 
changed  his  opinion.     Professor  Rein- 
hold  showed  himself  a  very  apt  pupil 
of  the  chancellor.  A  more  sensational 
volte-face  could  not  be  imagined  than 
the  "retractation"  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wiesbaden.   St.  Augustine  wrote 
a  whole  book  of  recantations,  but  Pro- 
fessor Reinhold  goes  even  "one  bet- 
ter."  He  withdraws  everything  that 
he  thought,  everything  that  he  said  be- 
fore; and  he  also  gives  an  external 
reason;  he  almost  illustrates  his  "con- 
version."  "I  happened  to  be  in  Heligo- 
land," he  says,  "a  few  years  ago,  ac- 
companied by  a  Conservative  member 
of  the  Reichstag.   I  told  him  I  detested 
the  democratic  catch-word  'militarism,' 
and  the  stupid  cry  of  'Junker  and 
Junker   government,'    as  particularly 
odious   and   absolutely   senseless.  A 
few  days  afterwards  I  was  introduced 
to  some  large  proprietors  from  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomerania.   They  seemed 
to  be  quite  charming  people.     But  in 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  soon 
came  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Junker.   Upon  my  asking  one  of  these 
gentlemen  how  it  was  they  could  get 
away  from  their  estates  during  harvest 
time,  he  answered  with  loud  laughter, 
'Why,  only  stupid  people  work,'  and 
this  sentiment  was  applauded  by  his 
friends  with  boisterous  hilarity  so  fre- 
quently during  the  next  few  days  that 
their  company  became  unbearable  to 
me.   This  experience  came  to  me  like 
a  revelation.   I  have  a  great  many  old 
school  and  college  friends  who  live  in 
North  Germany  and  who  were  for- 
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merly  known  as  staunch  Conservatives. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  bad  ascer- 
tained, a  short  time  before  my  trip  to 
Heligobiud,  that  they  had  become  ad- 
vanced Liberals  and  voted  for  the  Pro- 
gressist candidates  for  Parliament.  I 
wrote  to  several  of  them,  and  they 
answered  one  and  all  in  the  same 
strain:  'In  our  part  of  the  country  it 
is  impossible  to  vote  otherwise;  the 
pride,  superciliousness,  and  arrogance 
of  these  Junkers  are  too  great;  they 
drive  us  into  the  other  extreme;  a  tame 
and  moderate  Liberalism  has  become 
an  impossibility  in  our  province.' " 
Now  I  began  to  understand  the  deadly 
hostility  between  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  Germany.  The  Junkers  are 
intolerable  there;  they  claim  a  mo- 
nopoly of  all  social  and  political  su- 
periority, and  even  an  exclusive  auto- 
cratic power.  They  deny  any  rights  to 
the  "non-noble,"  and  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge even  their  formal  right  to 
liberty.  This  contempt  for  the  public 
rights  of  others,  this  despising  of 
everybody  who  does  not  belong  to  their 
class,  explains  the  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble fact  that  the  rural  districts  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  which  formerly 
were  Conservative  to  a  man,  now  vote 
for  the  Radical  candidates.  The  Agra- 
rian Junker  party  quite  overlooks  the 
fact,  that  the  rural  population  after  all 
only  form  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  Germany,  and  that 
their  insolent  behavior  inflames  and 
excites  almost  to  desperation  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  inhal)itants  of  the  em- 
pire. The  result  at  the  next  elections 
will  come  as  a  terrible  surprise  to 
them. 

And  if  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in 
some  parts  of  Prussia  proper,  how 
shall  I  speak  of  the  feeling  in  South 
Germany,  where  the  antagonism  is  a 
hundred  times  stronger,  where  to  all 
the  other  differences  must  be  added 
the  old  particularist  sentiment  and  the 
former  hatred  of  the  Prussians?  "I 
am  deeply  affected  by  the  f(!eliug  in 
South  Germany,"  says  the  professor, 
in  his  farewell  letter  from  Wiesbaden. 
"The  detestation  of  Prussia  in  South 


Germany  can  scarcely  be  believed,  and 
recalls  the  olden  times  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  1866.  Reactionary  Prus- 
sia has  lost  all  power  of  attracting 
others.  The  former  liberal  period 
attracted  every  man  of  genius  or  great 
talent  from  all  Germany  to  Berlin,  but 
this  glory  has  now  departed.  The 
whole  of  South  Germany,  every  part  of 
the  empire  south  of  the  Main,  now 
echoes  in  loud  chorus  the  words  of  the 
Suabian  member  of  Parliament,  Haus- 
mann,  'Thank  God  we  are  no  Prus- 
sians.' In  the  Hessian  and  Bavarian 
Palatinate  one  can  observe  even  worse 
signs  of  the  time.  On  all  sides  are 
heard  even  more  striking  words:  'We 
would  rather  be  French.'  Real  Con- 
servatives in  South  Germany  are  fre- 
quently heard  to  say  that  it  was  very 
stupid  to  kick  Austria  out  of  the  Ger- 
man Bund— Austria,  whose  absolutist 
system  was  at  least  patriarchal  and 
good-natured;  Austria,  who  was  liked 
by  everybody— and  to  exchange  that 
despotism  for  another  equally  abso- 
lutist regime,  but  with  the  difference 
that  the  modern  Prussian  feudalism  is 
simply  unbearable,  and  its  representa- 
tives personally  insolent." 

The  situation  has  become  intolerable. 
A  very  well-known  public  man  said  to 
me  the  other  day:  "You  in  England 
cannot  imagine  how  perverse,  prepos- 
terous and  absurd  is  the  present  Prus- 
sian system  of  over-government;  it  is 
not  only  what  you  would  call  grand- 
motherly, it  wants  and  tries  to  sup- 
press every  Liberal  movement  in  every 
direction,  it  does  not  take  into  account 
either  the  education  of  the  people,  or 
their  consciousness  that  they  have 
achieved  a  higher  culture  and  a  higher 
political  status;  these  Prussian  Junk- 
ers who  represent  the  present  system 
and  enjoy  the  emperor's  protection  and 
friendship  deny  the  commonest  courte- 
sies of  personal  politeness  and  have 
not  even  a  civil  bow  for  those  whom 
they  contemptuously  call  the  people.'^ 
This  kind  of  treatment  causes  a  long- 
suffering,  peaceful,  and  generally  pa- 
tient nation  to  become  restive  and 
range  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition.  The  excitement  in  South  Ger- 
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many  is  so  great  as  to  bring  about  a 
dangerous  coalition  of  all  malcontents, 
which  threatens  to  paralyze  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  State.  Everybody  is 
in  opposition  to  the  government,  and 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  refusal  of 
the  will  of  the  State  by  the  whole  body 
of  organized  society.  Punishment  of 
the  party  now  in  power  cannot  fail  to 
come.  "The  next  general  election  in 
Germany  will  produce  quite  unex- 
pected results,  unexpected  by  the  Prus- 
sian Junkers  and  the  emperor's  entour- 
age; the  united,  almost  unanimous,  op- 
position of  an  angry  and  indignant 
people  against  the  authority  of  the 
government"— -these  are  the  warning 
words  of  the  former  magistrate  in 
Wiesbaden,  whom  the  Prussian  min- 
ister of  education  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  appointed  to  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
The  political  situation  must  have 
changed  very  considerably  indeed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  the  political  at- 
mosphere must  be  very  sultry,  when  a 
professor  of  the  first  University  of  Ger- 
many speaks  in  such  a  manner.  And 
the  most  patriotic  newspapers,  jour- 
nals like  the  Cologne  Gazette  for  in- 
stance, whose  loyalty  to  the  empire  is 
above  suspicion,  in  reproducing  the 
words  of  Professor  Reinhold  can  only 
confirm  them  and  say,  they  are  the 
serious  words  of  warning  of  a  Germaii 
patriot  to  the  governing  circles,  words 
which  lend  powerful  expression  to  ihe 
feeling  of  the  nation.  "Perhaps,"  saj^s 
that  journal,  "perhaps  this  deliverau-,'e 
from  a  man  who,  like  ourselves,  is 
staunch  in  his  devotion  to  the  empire 
will  invite  those  at  the  head  of  affairs 
to  recover  their  senses.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  citizens  at  the  next  elec- 
tions to  erect  an  iron  wall  against  re- 
actionary tendencies  in  every  direc- 
tion." 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  how 
can  this  state  of  feeling  have  so 
quickly  replaced  the  enthusiasm  which 
attended  the  creation  of  the  new  em- 
pire hardly  more  than  a  score  of  years 
ago?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  'I'lie 
unification  of  the  German  nation  witli- 
out  liberty  is  an  impossibility— that  is 


to  say,  a  lasting  unification  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  giving  ample  liberty, 
social,  economic,  and  political,  to  all 
classes  in  the  empire.  This  was  ])roni- 
ised,  but  the  promise  has  not  been 
kept.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  scanty 
space  allowed  to  Liberal  ideas  during 
the  first  few  years  of  the  empire  is  be- 
ing restricted.  Junkers  deny  all  politi- 
cal rights  to  the  "non-noble."  Bureau- 
crats take  their  cue  from  the  highest 
circles.  Ministers,  like  Von  Micquel, 
flatterers  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  lat- 
est crazes,  set  every  sail  of  the  ship  of 
State  to  catch  the  wind  for  the  new  di- 
rection. To  the  military  party  the  few 
Liberal  concessions  have  always  been 
"a  thorn  in  their  eyes." 

This  new  opposition  movement  is  not 
particularism  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
French  ambassadors  before  1870  de- 
scribed to  Napoleon  the  feeling  of  the 
South  Germans  towards  the  North 
German  Bund,  prophesying  that 
neither  Bavarians,  nor  Wurtembergers, 
nor  Badenser  would  mobilize  their  ar- 
mies and  march  against  France.  No; 
the  South  Germans  are  very  good  Ger- 
man patriots,  as  good  as  the  Prussians, 
but  they  want  to  remain  Germans,  and 
not  to  become  Prussianized  by  insolent 
Junkers,  whom  even  their  own  fellow 
citizens  find  unbearable;  they  desire 
what  in  reality  is  only  a  very  small 
modicum  of  liberty,  and  not  to  be 
crusliod  under  the  heels  of  a  bureaucracy 
which  receives  its  cue  and  direction 
from  Berlin,  which  blows  hot  or  cold 
according  to  the  whims  of  high  person- 
ages, who  consider  themselves  supra 
legem  (as  the  Emperor  Sigismund  con- 
sidered himself  supra  grammaticam), 
and  changes  the  course  of  politics  as 
frequently  as  its  uniforms.  No;  the 
South  Germans  are  not  particularists 
in  an  anti-imperialistic  sense,  no  more 
than  they  were  in  1870,  when  they 
marched  out  against  the  hereditary 
enemy  under  the  Prussian  crown 
prince,  and  achieved  the  first  victories 
ol  the  war  at  Woerth  and  Wissenburg. 

No,  the  uprising  of  South  Germany, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  north,  too,  is 
against  the  present  reactionary  princi- 
ples of  government.   I  could  give  hun- 
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dreds  of  instances,  which  would  better 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  present  Prus- 
sian system  than  a  dozen  pages  of  ar- 
gument. But  one  sample  story  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The 
other  day,  in  one  of  the  north-eastern 
proAinces  of  Prussia,  a  landed  propri- 
etor, who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Junker  party,  gave  a  beanfeast  to  his 
workmen,  about  fifty  in  number.  They 
all  marched,  the  proprietor  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  to  the  nearest  wood, 
where  they  had  a  picnic  and  enjoyed 
themselves.  A  few  days  after  the  pic- 
nic the  proprietor  and  half-a-dozen  of 
his  workmen  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  justice  of  the  peace  on 
a  charge  of  having  acted  against  the 
law  concerning  public  meetings  and  as- 
sociations, because  they  had  not  given 
due  notice  to  the  police  of  their  in- 
tended beanfeast.  The  facts,  as  stated 
above,  were  undisputed;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  landed  proprietor,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  worjimen,  were  sentenced 
to  fines,  or,  in  default,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  several  days.  Do  we  require  any 
further  reason  why  the  Prussians  are 
hated  at  the  present  time? 

The  danger  to  the  empire,  which  was 
created  in  1870  amid  the  clash  of  arms, 
is  great,  though  not  yet  inevitable.  The 
present  political  situation  in  Germany 
is  unnatural  and  cannot  last.  The  na- 
tional Liberal  party  and  the  Progress- 
ists, those  two  Imperialist  parties  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  resurrection 
of  a  German  Empire,  and  were  its  most 
loyal  defenders,  are  now  in  a  hopeless 
minority;  whereas  the  Centre  party, 
the  Ultramontanes,  together  with  the 
Social  Democrats  and  the  other  cen- 
trifugal elements,  added  to  the  Junkers 
and  Agrarians,  form  the  majority  of 
the  Reichstag.  Nobody  in  Germany, 
before  1890,  would  have  considered  it 
possible  that  the  Centre,  to  whom  the 
very  creation  of  the  Protestant  German 
Empire  under  Prussian  leadership  was 
a  horror,  and  who  looked  upon  it  as  an 
abomination,  or  the  Social  Democrats, 
the  enemies  of  that  or  any  other  em- 
pire, should  one  day  form  the  prepon- 
derating element  in  the  German  Par- 
liament.  The  emperor's  "new  course," 


his  personal  policy,  his  marked  predi- 
lection for  the  feudal  Junkers,  for  the 
nobleman  in  contradistinction  to  the 
commoner,  has  made  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs possible  in  Germany,  and  caused 
the  whole  of  South  Germany,  as  well 
as  every  liberal  citizen  in  the  empire 
to  be  "agin  the  government,"  and  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  Prussian. 

Germanicus. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
CHARLES  BULLER. 

Who  was  Charles  Buller?  To  those 
to  whom  sentiment  in  such  things  is  not 
altogether  worthless,  there  may  seem  a 
fitness  that  one  who  knew  the  man 
should  bring  some  account  of  him  out  of 
the  pigeonholes  of  memory  into  the 
pages  of  the  magazine  created  by  Bul- 
ler's  friend,  Thackeray— a  friend  who 
recorded  his  loss  in  words  which  will 
never  be  forgotten : — 

Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not 
mine, 

Be  weeping  o'er  her  darling's  grave? 

George  III.  was  proud  of  his  English 
subjects  when  they  did  not  thwart  his 
narrow  and  wrong-headed  doctrines  of 
government;  and  it  may  have  been  with 
such  a  pride  that  he  said  that  he  knew 
all  the  English  pedigrees  except  two — 
those  of  the  Bullers  of  Cornwall  and 
the  Careys  of  Devonshire.  And  yet  it 
is  perhaps  unlikely  that  he  should  have 
tliought  these  untitled  families  equals 
of  the  barons  and  counts  of  Germany. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  said  of  those 
houses,  as  he  did  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  "Poor  stuff,  but  we  must  not  say 
so."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Bullers  were 
an  old  family,  with  branches  spreading 
from  Cornwall  into  Devonshire.  The 
name  is  represented  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  believe  long  before  and 
after  the  Restoration  Buller  of  Morval 
returned  the  four  members  for  East  and 
West  Looe,  up  to  the  time  of  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  those  boroughs.^ 
East  Looe  had  a  small,  and  West  Looe 

iThe  learned  Dryasdust  will  detect  a  small  in- 
accuracy, but  I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with  it. 
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a  large,  constituency;  but  both  returned 
without  question  the  nominees  of  BuHer 
of  Morval.  There  was  a  story  that  one 
morning,  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Buller 
said  to  the  visitors  staying  in  the  house, 
"I  had  nearly  forgotten  that  there  is  an 
election  for  the  borough  to-day ;  shall  we 
go  and  see  it?"  He  was  not  much  of  a 
political  philosopher,  but  if  his  young 
Radical  nephew  (our  Charles  Buller) 
was  there,  he  could  no  doubt  have  ex- 
plained to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to 
that  of  Charles,  that  this  was  a  clear 
instance  of  that  virtual  representation 
by  which  these  four  members  of  the 
Looe  villages  took  effectual  care  of  the 
interests  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, and  so  made  it  quite  unneces- 
sary that  these  great  cities  should  have 
any  members  of  their  own. 

But  to  return  to  Charles  Buller,  the 
subject  of  these  notes.  He  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Charles,  younger  brother  of 
John  Buller  of  Morval,  and  a  Bengal 
civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  William  Kirkpatrick,  also  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and,  like 
so  many  of  their  military  servants,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
statesman.  Their  eldest  son,  Charles 
(my  first  cousin),  was  born  in  Calcutta 
in  the  year  1806,  and  in  1811  the  child 
was  brought  to  England  by  my  father 
and  mother.  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
be  remembered  his  fall  on  the  stone  or 
marble  floor  of  the  hotel  at  St.  Helena, 
where  the  home-bound  ships  usually 
touched.  In  those  days,  the  surgical 
skill  which  can  now  restore  the  form  of 
a  broken  nose  was  unknown.  That 
most  terrible  of  disfigurements  was 
hopeless.  There  was  no  remedy,  unless 
it  were  that  which  Thackeray  found  in 
making  fun  of  it  in  himself  and  his 
friend  Charles.  Either,  or  both,  might 
have  stood  for  the  drawing  in  Punch,  in 
which  the  street  boy  asks  wonderingly 
of  the  figure  before  him:  "Did  it  grow 
so,  or  was  it  druv  in?"  And  "How  like 
Buller  is  to  Thackeray  or  Thackeray  to 
Buller"  was  the  thought  which  occurred 
to  any  one  who,  knowing  the  one,  saw 
the  other  for  the  first  time.  But  for  this 
disfigurement,  his  features  would  no 
doubt    have    reproduced    the  refined 


beauty  and  dignity  which  characterized 
his  father  and  mother;  and  though  I  do 
not  recollect  any  signs  of  other  feeling 
than  that  of  satisfied  pride  in  their  son 
as  he  was,  I  cannot  but  think  of  what 
the  shock  of  grief  must  liave  been  to 
tliem  when,  on  their  return  to  England, 
their  boy  came  back  to  them,  some  ten 
years  later,  so  changed  from  what  he 
was  when  they  parted  with  him. 

Charles  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where 
he  attained  some  distinction.  This  is 
evident  from  Carlyle's  account  of  his 
scholarship,  though  I  do  not  find  his 
name  in  the  lists  of  prizemen,  nor  could 
he  be  the  Cliarles  Buller  who  appears 
as  "Head  of  the  School"  in  the  list  of 
1815.  In  those  days  boys  left  school 
much  earlier  than  they  do  now;  and  the 
interval  between  school  and  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  was  filled  by  reading  with  a 
private  tutor,  or  at  one  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  to  which  it  was  a  sort  of 
fashion  to  send  the  youth  of  the  English 
upper  classes  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  time  for  Charles  leaving 
Harrow  was  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
return  of  his  father  and  mother  from 
India,  and  Carlyle  has  told  the  story  of 
how  he  became  the  tutor  of  Charles  at 
Edinburgh  University.  Carlyle's  intro- 
duction to  the  Bullers  was  on  this  wise: 
Edward  Irving,  a  young  member  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  had  come  to  London, 
and  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  his 
preaching  had  begun  that  London 
career  of  which  I  need  not  here  say 
more.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
my  father  and  mother  through  Andrew 
Robertson,  a  Scotch  miniature  painter 
of  some  eminence.  At  my  father's 
house  in  Fitzroy  Square  the  Bullers  met 
Irving,  and  from  him  they  heard  of 
Carlyle  at  the  moment  in  which  they 
were  looking  out  for  a  tutor  for  their 
son  Charles,  now  leaving  Harrow,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  I  go  on  with  the 
story  in  Carlyle's  own  words:— 

"From  the  first  I  found  my  Charles  a 
most  manageable,  intelligent,  cheery, 
and  altogether  welcome  and  intelligent 
phenomenon;  quite  a  bit  of  sunshine  in 
my  dreary  Edinburgh  element.  I  was 
in  waiting  for  his  brother  and  him  when 
they  landed  at  Flemings.  We  set  in- 
stantly out  on  a  walk,  round  by  the  foot 
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of  Salisbury  Crags,  up  from  Holyrood, 
by  the  Castle  and  Law  Courts,  home 
again  to  George  Square;  and  really  I 
recollect  few  more  pleasant  walks  in 
my  life!   So  all  intelligent,  seizing  all 
you  said  to  him  with  such  a  recognition; 
so  loyal-hearted,  chivalrous,  guileless, 
so  delighted  (evidently)  with  me  as  I 
was   with   him.     Arthur,   two  years 
younger,    kept    mainly    silent,  being 
slightly  deaf  too;  but  I  could  perceive 
that  he  also  was  a  fine  little  fellow,  hon- 
est, intelligent,  and  kind,  and  that  ap- 
parently I  had  been  much  in  luck  in  this 
didactic  adventure,  which  proved  abun- 
dantly the  fact.   The  two  youths  took 
to  me  with  unhesitating  liking,  and  I  to 
them;  and  we  never  had  anything  of  a 
quarrel  or  even  of  weariness  or  dreari- 
ness between  us;  such  "teaching"  as  I 
never  did  in  any  sphere  before  or  since. 
Charles,  by  his  qualities,  his  ingenuous 
curiosities,  his  brilliancy  of  faculty  and 
character,  was  actually  an  entertain- 
ment to  me  rather  than  a  labor.   If  we 
walked  together,  which  I  remember 
sometimes  happening,  he  was  the  best 
company  I  could  find  in  Edinburgh.  I 
had  entered  him  of  Dunbar's  in  third 
Greek  class  at  college.   In  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  the  former  in  every  respect,  he 
was  far  my  superior;  and  I  had  to  pre- 
pare my  lessons  by  way  of  keeping  him 
to  his  work  at  Dunbar's.   Keeping  him 
to  work  was  mj  one  difficulty,  if  there 
was  one,  and  my  essential  function.  I 
tried  to  guide  him  into  reading,  into 
solid  enquiry  and  reflection.   He  got 
some  mathematics  from  me  and  might 
have  had  more.   He  got,  in  brief,  what 
expansion  into  such  wider  fields  of  in- 
tellect and  more  manifest  modes  of 
tliinking  and  working,  as  my  poor  possi- 
bilities could  yield  him,  and  was  always 
generously  grateful  to  me  afterwards. 
Friends  of  mine  in  a  fine  frank  way,  be- 
yond what  I  could  be  brought  to  merit, 
he,  Artliur,  and  all  the  family  continued 
till  death  parted  us."^ 

This  pleasant  story,  characterized 
alike  by  its  goodness  of  heart  and  ar- 
tistic genius,  has  unfortunately  to  be 
compared  with  the  ungenerous,  and  as 
Mr.  Fronde  shows  utterly  unjust,  refer- 
ences and  allusions  to  Carlyle's  rela- 
1  Reminiscences  by  Thomas  (Jarlyle,  vol.  i,,  p.  196. 


tions  with  the  Buller  family  contained  in 
others  of  his  writings.  In  Carlyle  Na- 
ture had  very  imperfectly  tempered  her 
clay,  as  was  shown  in  these  cynical 
contradictions  of  his  better  self.  In  my 
personal  intercourse  I  never  saw  any- 
thing in  him  but  what  was  good  and 
kind;  but  in  his  books,  and  in  what  I 
have  heard  of  him  from  others,  I  can- 
not deny  that  there  was  much  that  was 
harsh  and  chaotic. 

From  his  private  tutor's  Charles 
Buller  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  Frederic  Maurice 
and  John  Sterling  were  among  his  con- 
temporaries. The  elder  Charles  Buller, 
whose  fatherly  sympathies  always  kept 
him  in  genial  accord  with  his  own  son 
and  younger  men,  thought  that  his  son 
had  found  in  his  Cambridge  tutor  a  man 
who  understood  the  worthlessness  of 
the  old-fashioned  University  studies, 
and  how  they  should  be  replaced  by  the 
new  knowledge  and  wisdom  now  begin- 
ning to  shine  upon  the  world.  Charles 
became  a  leader — perhaps  the  leader — 
of  the  young  enthusiasts  among  whom 
he  found  himself.  The  "Union"  was  the 
organ  through  which  the  new  life  and 
light  found  utterance  and  expression  in 
the  University,  while  Trinity  had  its 
own  special  society  in  the  "Apostles." 
But  I  must  confess  that  this  high- 
sounding  name  did  not  originally  mean 
that  they  were  to  be  the  teachers  of  a 
new  Gospel,  but  only  that  their  number 
was  limited  to  twelve. 

Politics,  combined  as  they  were  with 
the  profession  of  the  bar,  became  the 
natural  and  proper  business  of  Charles 
Buller's  life.  His  family  borough  inter- 
ests, and  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
now  holding  one  of  the  East  Looe  seats 
until  the  son  should  be  of  age  to  take 
it,  told  him  that  he  belonged  to  the  class 
which  governed  England.  Radical  as 
he  was,  and  ever  continued  to  be,  he 
was  always  ready  to  give  up  that  or 
any  other  class  privilege  when  the  time 
came  for  so  doing;  but  meanwhile  he 
was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  old  in- 
stitutions. Maurice  told  me  of  an  in- 
stance of  the  stirring  of  the  Cornish 
gentleman's  blood  when  some  men  at 
the  Union  spoke  contemptuously  of  a 
Vyvyan,  and  Charles  Buller  exclaimed: 
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"What!  a  inau  of  uo  worth?  Why,  he 
spells  his  name  with  two  y's."  Prob- 
ably if  we  could  recover  a  pamphlet  on 
parliamentary  reform  which  Charles 
Buller  wrote  before  Lord  Grey's  great 
measure  had  been  brought  forAvard  or 
its  character  known,  we  should  find  it 
and  many  others  of  his  essays  too  ex- 
treme for  any  Conservative  of  our  own 
day.  I  remember  that  Buller's  scheme 
left  one  member  to  each  of  the  old  close 
boroughs,  and  gave  the  franchise  to 
householders  rated  at  upwards  of  201. 
a  year. 

The  Bullers  of  Cornwall  had  usually 
supported  the  old  Whig  party;  but 
though  the  young  Charles  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  1832,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  seat,  so  as  to  take 
part  in  the  final  disenfranchisement  of 
the  family  borough.  But  he  recovered 
his  position  by  becoming  the  member 
for  the  newly  enfranchised  borough  of 
Liskeard,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  created  the  new  Buller  interest 
which  lasted  through  the  rest  of  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  brother  Arthur.  In 
the  new  reformed  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Buller  entered  on  a  political  ca- 
reer which  was  only  ended  by  his  prema- 
ture death,  but  which,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  led  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges,  to  a  very  high  place 
among  the  statesmen  of  our  time.  He 
joined,  if  indeed  he  did  not  create,  the 
little  party  who  were  called  the  Phil- 
osophic Radicals;  and  out  of  doors  they 
were  represented  by  Jolm  Mill  and  by 
the  Glohe,  WeMminster  and  the  London 
Review,  and  the  Examiner.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  that  woman's  presence 
and  influence  which  supply  an  attrac- 
tive charm  to  the  dryest  politics,  as  to 
all  other  business  of  life,  and 

Give  to  every  power  a  double  power 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

Mrs.  Austin  and  Mrs.  Grote  took  their 
places  among  the  literary  ladies  of  the 
new  party,  but  the  centre  of  the  brilliant 
throng  was  the  mother  of  Charles 
Buller,  presiding  over  her  salon  at 
Storey's  Gate  during  the  sittings  of  Par- 
liament. Some  thirty  years  before. 
Miss  Isabella  Kirkpatrick  had  been  the 


reigning  beauty  in  the  Calcutta  draw- 
ing-rooms, till  she  had  to  sliare  her 
throne  with  my  mother,  her  youngest 
sister.  A  third  sister  came  out,  and  the 
young  gentlemen  showed  more  wit  than 
gallantry  by  toasting:  "Is  a  belle.  Was 
a  belle,  and  Never  was  a  Belle."  I  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Charles  Buller  kept 
much  of  her  youthful  beauty;  but  my 
own  recollection  is  of  her  charm  of 
manner,  at  once  so  brilliant  and  so  gra- 
cious, so  lively,  yet  so  kind  and  gentle. 
She  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  in  the 
sense  of  the  phrase  which  means  that 
she  did  not  severely  judge,  and  easily 
condoned  in  others  the  faults— I  cannot 
deny  that  I  ought  to  use  a  stronger 
word— for  which  she  had  herself  no  dis- 
position. Her  whole  heart  was  with 
her  husband  and  her  children,  though 
perhaps  she  might  have  told  you  that 
this  was  because  she  liked  it  to  be  so, 
and  not  because  she  thought  that  there 
was  any  duty  or  virtue  in  her  love  for 
them.  I  always  think  of  it  as  a  charac- 
teristic speech  when  I  had  said  some- 
thing to  her  about  patriotism,  and  she 
rejoined — "Patriotism!  Nonsense!  But, 
of  course,  when  I  hear  them  play  'God 
Save  the  Queen'  at  the  opera,  I  feel  a 
desire  to  scratch  out  my  neighbor's 
eyes!"^ 

Mrs.  Buller's  house — burnt  down,  and 
rebuilt  with  quite  new  geography  some 
years  afterwards— had  its  drawing- 
room  opening  into  a  garden  with  a  foot- 
way into  Birdcage  Walk,  but  with  no 
carriage  access  except  through  a  nar- 
row street,  of  which  Mountstuf»rt 
Blphinstone  jestingly  said  to  me,  after 
his  first  visit  there,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  might  have  been  the  fit  meeting-place 
of  a  dark  conspiracy,  instead  of  the  gay 
and  brilliant  reception  he  had  found 
there.  The  distance  was  so  small  that 
whenever  the  House  was  sitting 
Charles  Buller  and  his  friends  could 
come  in  and  out  of  it  through  the  even- 
ing, which,  too,  was  the  easier  because 
in  those  days  it  was  etiquette  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  go  to  dinner 

1 1  have  heard  that  she  was  compared  to  Mme. 
Recamier  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Reeve  of  the 
Edinhurffh  Reviev,  and  by  others  who  could 
recollect  the  holder  of  the  last  of  the  Parisian 
Salons. 
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or  to  au  after-dinner  reception  in  his 
morning  frock  coat.  Tlie  company  was 
not  confined  to  the  philosophic  M.  P.'s. 
Frederic  Maurice  had  been  seen  there, 
"a  lamb  among  the  lions,"  and  I  heard 
Charles  himself  tell  an  enquiring  young 
lady  tliat  they  sometimes  admitted  a 
Tory  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  look  ashamed  of  himself. 

The  Philosophic  Radicals,  who  chafed 
a  good  deal  in  the  trammels  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  though  they  not  only  gave 
it  their  general  support,  but  even  took 
office  under  it,  hoped  and  believed 
that  they  had  indeed  the  right  man  for 
their  leader  in  Lord  Durham.  This 
hope  was  now  to  be  tested. 

Ever  since  the  annexation  of  the 
French  Province  of  Lower  Canada  to 
England  in  the  previous  century,  there 
had  existed  in  that  province  the  usual 
hostility  of  two  unamalgamated  races 
spread  on  both  sides  through  all  classes 
from  the  English  rulers  to  the  French 
peasants.  This  hatred  had  brought  on 
an  insurrection  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 
The  actual  insurrection  was  put  down 
by  Sir  John  Colbourne,  the  governor 
and  commander-in-chief;  but  it  re- 
mained to  bring  the  convicted  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  to  justice  and  to  examine 
and  remedy  the  grievances  which  might 
be  found  to  have  brought  about  this 
state  of  things.  To  effect  these  two  pur- 
poses, the  Home  Government  sent  out  a 
Royal  Commission,  with  the  necessary 
statutory  powers,  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
Lord  Durham  was  at  the  head  of 
the  commission.  His  secretary  was 
Charles  Buller,  and  his  legal  adviser, 
not,  be  it  observed,  Charles  Buller,  but  a 
Mr.  Turton.  On  his  arrival  in  Canada, 
Lord  Durham,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  to  represent  the  local  legislature, 
issued  ordinances  for  bringing  the  rebel 
persons  to  trial,  and  providing,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  for  their  transportation  to 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  But  on 
the  text  of  these  ordinances  reaching 
England,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  English 
enquirers  in  the  Opposition  discovered 
that  Lord  Durham  had  exceeded  the 
powers,  ample  as  they  were,  which  the 
British  Parliament  had  given  him.  It 
was  a  small  matter— a  direction  to  the 
governor  of  another  colony,  over  which 


Lord  Durham  had  no  sort  of  authority, 
to  exercise  a  special  control  over  any 
convicted  rebels  who  might  be  sent  to 
him  from  Canada— and  it  could  have 
been  easily  set  right  by  the  home  Parlia- 
ment. But  Lord  Brougham,  who  never 
forgave  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  his  former  friends  of  the 
old  Whig  party,  under  the  pretext  of  up- 
holding the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
British  Constitution,  brought  in  a  bill 
in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  for  this  mis- 
take, but  in  reality  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  appear  to  Lord  Durham  to  be 
a  personal  insult,  and  of  compelling  him 
to  resign  his  office.  Lord  Melbourne's 
government,  not  able  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
accepted  the  bill  under  a  feeble  protest^ 
and  advised  the  House  of  Commons  to 
do  so  too.  Lord  Durham,  who  had  only 
reached  Canada  on  May  29,  returned  to 
England  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
to  defy  his  enemies  and  vindicate  hi& 
conduct,  as  he  said.  But  when  they 
were  all  waiting  for  this  vindication,  in 
the  form  of  a  great  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, Lord  Durham  said  he  meant  to 
refer  to  the  blue-book,  in  which  he  had 
given  to  the  government  all  that  he  had 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

I  should  wander  too  far  from  my  main 
subject  if  I  were  to  go  into  the  odd  story 
of  the  appearance  of  part  of  the  Durham 
report  in  the  Times  before  it  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament.  When  it  was 
so  laid,  it  was  found  to  be  a  long  and 
elaborate  document  of  the  highest  value 
and  importance.  It  was  at  first  whis- 
pered and  then  declared  openly,  and 
without  receiving  any  contradiction, 
that  though  the  signature  was  that  of 
Durham,  the  head  and  the  hand  were 
those  of  Buller.^  Lord  Durham  disap- 
peared from  political  life,  and  Charles 
Buller  was  recognized  by  the  practical 
statesman  and  the  student  of  constitu- 
tional history  as  having  solved  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved. 

The  Durham-Buller  policy,  as  I  may 
at  all  events  call  it,  unfolded  in  this 
document,  destined  to  found  throughout 
the  British  Colonial  Empire  what  we 

lAn  official  behind  the  scenes,  apl<ed  as  to  the 
authorship  of  theKcport,  replied:  '"Gibbon  Wake- 
field inspired  it,  Charles  Buller  wrote  it.  Lord' 
Durham  signed  it." 
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know  by  the  name  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment for  our  colonies  of  European 
race,  has  been  carried  out  after  many 
checks  and  vicissitudes  with  complete 
and  permanent  success.  The  first  step 
in  this  policy  was  to  restore  content- 
ment, loyalty,  and  harmony  to  Lower 
Canada,  by  uniting  it  with  the  Upper 
Province  under  a  constitution  in  which 
the  governor  appointed  by  the  crown 
was  to  exercise  his  functions  through 
ministers  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  popularly  elected  Legislature,  on  the 
model  of  our  own  Parliamentary  system 
at  home.  Buller's  views  up  to  this 
point  he  lived  to  see  carried  out  by  Lord 
Grey  as  colonial  secretary,  and  Lord 
Elgin  as  governor  of  Canada,  on  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  John  Russell  to  power  in 
1846.  The  present  splendid  Dominion 
of  Canada,  including  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  other  maritime  provinces,  and 
reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, is  the  realization  of  the  larger 
federation  which  he  also  advised  and 
advocated  in  Parliament,  but  which 
was  not  an  accomplished  fact  till  nearly 
twenty  years  after  his  death. ^ 

On  the  re-formation  of  a  Whig  min- 
istry in  1846,  under  Lord  J.  Russell, 
some  were  surprised  not  to  find  Charles 
Buller's  name  connected  with  some 
higher  office  than  that  of  judge-advo- 
cate-general. But  great  as  was  his  now 
recognized  ability,  he  was  not  offered  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was  then  a 
much  smaller  body  than  it  now  is;  and 
I  believe  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
without  an  office  of  Cabinet  rank.  He 
was  unwilling,  for  any  lesser  position, 
to  give  up,  as  he  must  then  have  done, 
that  line  of  his  profession  as  a  barrister 
which  consisted  of  the  conduct  of  ap- 
peals before  the  Privy  Council.  How 
the  difficulty  was  to  have  been  met 
when,  eighteen  months  later,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  sole  poor  law  com- 
missioner, I  do  not  know.  His  insight 
into  the  principles'  of  constitutional 
problems  and  reform,  combined  with 
his  practical  statesmanship  and  his  in- 
dependence, marked  him  as  the  fit  man 
for  working  such  a  measure  as  the  New 
Poor  Law,  which  was  at  once  so  unpop- 
iln  1867. 


ular  and  so  necessai-y.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  He  died  in  his  forty-third  year 
(November,  1848),  sinking  after  a  surgi- 
cal operation  for  an  internal  com- 
plaint from  which  he  had  suffered  much 
for  many  years,  and  which  was  espe- 
cially aggravated  by  the  House  of 
Commons  work  of  sitting  to  hear  or 
standing  to  speak  through  the  long 
hours  of  night. 

With  one  exception,  but  that  was  the 
irreparable  and  fatal  one  of  want  of 
health,  Charles  Buller  had  all  the  quali- 
fications, inherent  and  acquired,  for 
making  a  great  English  statesman.  He 
was  born  with  the  traditions  of  one  of 
those  old  county  families  which  have 
had  so  large  a  share,  and  have  not  yet 
lost  it,  in  our  political  history.  His 
earliest  childhood  connected  him  with 
India;  at  Harrow,  Edinburgh,  and  Cam- 
bridge he  was  trained  in  all  the  old- 
fashioned  education,  but  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  opening  out  into  all  those 
new  forms  of  social  and  political  life 
which  were  indeed  most  wonderful, 
though  we  now  take  them  as  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  life  which  we  never  speak 
about.  Wordsworth  has  given  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  happiness  which  it  was 
even  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
great  men  of  mind  and  mental  power 
in  his  youth;  but  when  I 'look  back  to 
what  we  have  been  doing  since  the  year 
1829,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
this  and  the  last  generation  have  not 
seen  still  greater  things  than  Words- 
worth saw  in  science,  history,  theology, 
and  politics.  I  have  here  only  to  speak  of 
the  last,  though  this  in  its  widest  sense. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  the  right  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland,  colonization,  emi- 
gration, abolition  of  slavery,  national 
education,  trade,  manufactures  and 
commerce  waiting  to  be  freed  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  minute  and  paternal  leg- 
islation which  had  bound  the  nation 
hand  and  foot:  these  were  among  the 
things  for  which  the  hour  had  come, 
and  Charles  Buller  was  one  of  the  men 
who  were  prepared  for  that  hour,  as  it 
was  for  them.  When,  indeed,  he  went 
first  into  the  House  of  Commons,  little 
more  than  a  boy  in  age,  and 

Of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid, 
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he  did  not  fiud  that  leadership  in  the 
"Union"  or  the  "Apostles  '  had  given 
him  the  qualification  for  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Avhich  the  squire- 
colonel  of  militia  got  from  the  practice 
of  giving  orders  to  six  hundred  men  un- 
der arms.  I  remember  his  mother  tell- 
ing me  how  her  boy  came  back,  night 
after  night,  not  having  been  bold 
enough  to  venture  on  his  maiden  speech 
he  had  gone  down  so  anxious  to  make. 
But  the  mother  knew  how  to  play  her 
part  in  this,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  her  re- 
lations with  the  young  statesman,  and 
in  due  time  he  not  only  had  acquired  the 
easy  readiness  of  the  w^ell-accustomed 
speaker  and  debater,  but  men  were  as 
ready  to  hear  as  he  to  speak.  The  mem- 
bers presently  began  to  listen  to  what 
Charles  Buller  had  to  say,  because  they 
found  that  he  could  light  up  and  give 
life,  by  his  w^it  and  wisdom,  to  subjects 
which,  however  important  in  them- 
selves, w^ere  apt  to  be  found  dry  in  other 
hands.  Indeed,  it  was  said  by  a  great 
authority,  though  I  must  say  rather 
inconsequently,  that  he  was  such  a 
humorist  and  lover  of  fun,  that  men 
did  not  always  know  whether  he  was 
speaking  in  jest  or  earnest.  He  was 
indeed  a  humorist;  but  his  was  the 
humor  of  depth  not  of  shallowness; 
and  above  all,  the  humor  not  of  cyni- 
cism but  of  goodness  of  heart.  Sweet- 
ness w^as  the  characteristic  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  refined  and  gentle 
courtesy  of  his  bearing  to  all  around 
him  begot  affection  in  all  his  personal 
relations.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as 
illustrating  the  change  of  manners,  that 
this  most  gentle  of  men  used  (as  he  him- 
self told  me)  to  practise  pistol  shooting 
in  a  gallery,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
ready,  in  case  he  had  to  meet  a  chal- 
lenge in  the  course  of  the  transactions 
of  his  public  business.  Both  in  this  and 
in  the  turn  for  boxing  which  Carlyle 
mentions  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of 
his  Harrow  pupil,  there  may  have  been 
something  of  the  old  Coraish  aptitude 
for  giving  and  taking  hard  knocks. 
Anyhow,  Charles  Buller,  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it,  was  always  the  ready  and 


tlie  able  champion  of  the  better  cause. 
There  are  at  least  two  appreciative 
contemporary  notices— in  the  "Annual 
Register"  and  in  Greville's  "Memoirs." 
They  are  too  long  to  quote  here.  I  will 
give  Chaucer's  picture  of  the  ideal, 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  actual  man: — 

And  evermore  he  had  a  sovereign  prise, 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was 
wise, 

And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 
He  never  yet  no  villainy  ne  said 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight: 
He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight. 

P.  S.— The  mention  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  connection  with  Charles  Buller's 
name  reminds  me  of  the  curious  story 
he  once  told  me  of  how,  as  a  young 
man,  he  signed  the  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  accession  of  William  IV.— 
a  story  verified  by  the  help  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Walkes,  of  the  Council  office.  On 
the  news  of  George  IV.'s  death  (July 
26,  .1830)  reaching  London,  the  Privy 
Council  met  and  informed  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
They  then  returned  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  and,  according  to  their  own 
record,  proceeded  to  draw^  up  a  procla- 
mation to  the  like  effect.  But  the  proc- 
lamation itself,  which  is  duly  set  forth 
in  the  Council  Records,  as  it  was  after- 
wards published,  makes  the  proclama- 
tion to  be  that  of  "The  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  of  this  realm,  being  here 
assisted  with  these  of  his  late  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  with  numbers  of  other 
principal  gentlemen  of  quality,"  and,  in 
fact,  the  proclamation  was  signed  by 
many  persons  who  were  not  peers. 
Privy  Councillors,  nor  high  officials; 
any  one  who,  with  the  qualification  of  a 
doeent  coat,  claimed  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  and  sign  the 
proclamation;  and  among  these  was  the 
young  Charles  Buller,  who  claimed 
under  this  last  qualification,  which  he 
had  doubtless  been  made  aware  of  by 
his  uncle,  w^ho  was  at  that  time  clerk  of 
the  Council. 

Edwakd  Strachey. 
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IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  AFTEKMATH. 

Though  flame  and  spice  and  flower 

Are  fallen  and  dead, 
Yet  mantling  all  the  sphere 

Of  fragrance  fled 
Some  unknown  country's  airs 

Strange  sweetness  shed, 
And  fulness  of  content 

Broods  overhead. 

For  far  afield  the  soul 

In  quiet  goes 
Where  wrapt  in  azure  bloom 

The  distance  glows, 
Where  redder  droops  the  leaf 

Than  any  rose. 
And  softer  than  the  west 

The  south  wind  blows. 

Down  dim  depths  drops  the  moon 

His  golden  barque — 
And  if  the  mist  comes  chill 

The  night  comes  dark, 
The  great  sky  has  no  star, 

The  hill  no  spark. 
Yet  from  the  outer  vast 

What  music,  hark! 

Harriet  Pkescott  Spoffokd. 


SONNET. 

Sometimes  amid  the  garish  hours  of  day. 
Bringing  from  golden  hills  the  breath  of 
morn. 

Through  fields  of  waving  barley  and  ripe 
corn, 

Stealing  athwart  the  old  and  beaten  way 
My  feet  have  trod,  sweet  vagrant  mem- 
ories stray, 
Old  loves,  old  dreams;  not  wan  and 

travel-worn. 
But  fresh  with  beauty  as  of  flowers 
new-born. 

And  in  the  passing  moment  that  they  stay, 
Trembles  my  heart  with  all  the  olden 
grace 

Of  joy  and  hope;  again  my  pulses  leap, 
A  flash  breaks  through  the  dusky  bars  of 
sleep — 

A  glance,  a  whispered  word,  a  touch,  a 
face. 

So  in  the  crowded  street  comes  back  to 
me. 

The  scent  of  pines,  the  glimmer  of  the  sea. 
Chambers's  Journal.       VlRNA  WoODS. 


WITHIN  THE    SECRET    CHAMBER  OF  MY 
HEART. 

Within  the  secret  chamber  of  my  heart 

A  Searcher  hides; 
He  speaks;  I  speak  to  Him  and  say  "De- 
part!" 

Yet  He  abides. 

When  the  sun  shines  I  deem  it  holiday, 

And  think  to  sin; 
He  waits  for  me  and  calls,  "This  is  the 
way: 

Walk  thou  therein." 

Thereafter,  when  my  sky  is  black  with 
storm 

And  wild  with  fears, 
I  think  that  I  can  surely  see  His  form 

And  feel  His  tears. 

And  when  I  question,  weary  unto  death 

With  the  long  strife, 
"Who  art  Thou,  Lord?"  gently  He  an- 
swereth, 

"I  am  thy  life!" 

Margaret  Evans. 


HONOR  TO  HINDOSTAN! 
September,  1897. 
Wherever  there  floats  the  empire  flag 

Let  the  story  be  told  and  told 
Of  the  courage  of  men,  who  made  no  brag, 

But  died  in  their  frontier-hold! 
Died  for  a  queen  they  had  never  seen. 

For  an  empress  who  reigned  afar; 
Died  for  the  glory  of  what  had  been. 

And  the  honor  of  India's  star! 
Put  down  their  lives  for  the  common  weal 

That  makes  all  our  empire  one, 
And  gives  us  the  silent  pride  we  feel 

When  we  speak  of  the  unset  sun. 
Wherever  there  floats  the  empire  flag. 

On  continent,  island,  or  sea. 
Let  the  story  be  told  of  the  frontier-hold 

That  was  kept,  and  ever  will  be. 
By  the  men— what  matter  if  brown  or 
black?— 

AVho  could  die  for  the  rag  called  the 
Union  Jack! 

Punch. 
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UNIVERSITY  of  ILLIiJOIS. 
With  all  Her  Heart 


From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART.i 
BY  KENE  BAZIN. 
Translated  for  tbe  Living  Age. 

CUAPTEK  I. 

A  crowd  was  pouring  from  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  Ville-eu-Bois, 
people  with  hands  and  faces  reddened 
by  smoke,  by  fragments  of  iron,  copper 
and  tan,  by  the  dust  which  always  ac- 
companies pulleys  in  motion.  The  slow 
town  clock  had  just  struck  seven,  and 
it  was  near  the  end  of  May.  A  won- 
derful sweetness  was  in  the  air;  work 
was  over,  the  roar  of  the  machinery 
was  dying  away.  The  spirals  of  coal 
smoke  above  the  brick  chimneys  were 
getting  thinner,  and  the  sound  of  hu- 
man voices  began  to  be  audible  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  Rue  de  la  Hau- 
tiere  and  the  old  Coueron  road,  in  the 
upper  part  of  Nantes,  near  Chantenay. 

Blessed  hour,  when  labor  lets  loose 
its  hosts  upon  the  town.  Recruits,  vet- 
erans, girls,  women,  children— you 
would  have  said  of  ten,  if  the  preco- 
cious wickedness  of  their  talk  had  not 
stamped  them  as  adolescent— they  scat- 
tered outside  the  factory  doors,  went 
up,  went  down  or  scuttled  through  by- 
ways, to  the  bed  or  the  sup  that 
awaited  them.  Presently  groups  be- 
gan to  form;  women  found  their  hus- 
bands; brothers,  lovers,  comrades,  who 
chanced  to  be  living  under  the  same 
roof,  joined  company  without  haste, 
without  apparent  pleasure.  Something 
sad  and  spent,  even  among  the 
young  ones,  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  their  looks.  The  burden  of  the  day 
weighed  upon  them  still,  and  hunger 
was  tyrannous.  They  exchanged  coarse 
remarks,  dull  jokes,  hurried  good 
nights.  There  were  a  few  little  girls 
with  rosy  cheeks,  and  here  and  there 
the  beardless  unformed  face  of  a  young 
Breton  peasant  from  Auray  or  Quim- 
per,  as  yet  unspotted  by  the  factory. 
A  few  eyes  were  upraised,  dreamily;  a 
few  aged  men  who  looked  like  rough 
old  soldiers  led  children  by  the  hand, 
and  marched  in  silence  as  if  weary. 
The  wind  blew  from  the  Loire  and 
from  the  distant  sea.   Huge  tufts  of 

1  Copyright  hy  The  Living  Age  Company. 
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lilac  overtopped  the  walls  and  leaned 
above  the  colorless  crowd. 

A  portion  of  these  work  people— 
those  who  were  married  or  lived  in 
families— parted  from  those  who  were 
dispersing  about  the  lower  quarters, 
and  began  to  climb  the  heights  of 
Chantenay,  whence  similar  parties 
were  returning  toward  Nantes.  Amid 
the  confusion  of  blouses,  jackets,  ill- 
fitting  calico  waists  and  draggled 
skirts,  a  young  man  of  the  middle  class 
had  drawn  up  his  English  cart  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  Hautiere  road.  He 
was  tall,  with  a  young,  but  strongly 
moulded  face,  of  which  the  apparent 
length  was  increased  by  a  pointed 
black  beard.  His  clothes,  well  cut, 
though  of  rough  material,  his  way  of 
holding  the  reins,  no  less  than  the  good 
taste  and  quiet  coloring  of  his  equi- 
page, indicated  the  member  of  some  rich 
but  new  family,  say  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  old.  What  was  he  doing  there 
in  the  midst  of  these  factory-folks, 
whom  so  many  of  his  class  avoid  in- 
stinctively without  exactly  knowing 
why?  He  might  have  turned  off  and 
driven  down  by  some  neighboring  and 
less  crowded  street;  but  instead,  he 
halted,  leaning  forward  slightly  from 
his  seat,  which  was  upholstered  in  a 
grey  and  black  stuff  spotted  like  tiger- 
skin,  with  his  gloved  hands,  his  reins 
lying  loose  and  whip  laid  across  them, 
his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  steep 
descent.  The  workmen  confronted  him 
as  they  passed,  some  boldly,  others  in- 
differently. A  very  few  touched  their 
caps  in  a  shamefaced  sort  of  way. 
Certain  bare-headed  women  bridled 
and  laughed  curiously,  fascinated  by 
the  nickel-plate  and  varnish  of  the 
turn-out;  but  the  young  man  bestowed 
upon  the  endless  files,  only  the  impas- 
sive glance  of  a  master  who  is  used  to 
crowds.  Hardly  a  trace  whether  of 
pity  or  annoyance  appeared  on  his  com- 
posed and  apathetic  countenance,  even 
when  some  of  those  who  actually 
brushed  the  wheels  of  the  wagonette, 
made  a  sort  of  parade  of  not  saluting 
him,  or  turned  back  and  said:  "It's 
Lemarie's  son."  The  Avord  ran  as  if 
carried  by  an  electric  current  down  the 
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long  line  of  moving  men;  it  went  and 
came  in  every  variety  of  amazed,  in- 
different, or  sullenly  angry  whisper, 
"Lemarie's  son,  Lemarie's  son!" 

He,  on  his  part,  was  looking  for 
some  one.  Suddenly  he  raised  his 
whip-hand  and  made  a  sign,  and  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  or  thereabouts, 
^\-ho  was  coming  up  arm  in  arm  with 
two  others  of  his  own  age,  turned  in 
his  direction.  His  comrades,  with 
childish  and  perhaps  unconscious  inso- 
lence tried  to  hold  him  back,  but  he 
broke  away  from  them,  came  up  to  the 
step  of  the  wagonette,  touched  the 
brim  of  his  coarse  felt  hat,  and  waited 
what  was  to  come.  His  keen  eyes,  of 
a  changeful  grey,  met  those  of  the 
young  bourgeois  fully;  he  had  a 
hatchet-face,  crossed  by  two  small, 
straight  moustaches,  a  vivid  fiery  face, 
which  betrayed  a  certain  tumult  of 
passion,  as  though  waves  were  perpet- 
ually forming  and  breaking  behind  his 
eye-balls. 

"Antoine,"  said  M.  Lemarie  calmly, 
"is  your  uncle  going  on  better?" 

"No.   He's  not  going  on  at  all." 

"Is  his  hand  still  bad?  Has  he  used 
the  remedies  my  mother  sent  him?" 

"He  moans  half  the  night.  It's  his 
ague  that  bothers  him." 

"Poor  man!" 

"Remedies  aren't  of  much  account 
with  a  crushed  hand.  It's  all  bosh 
about  his  getting  well.  Nobody  believes 
he  will.  It's  his  pension  he  needs,  M. 
Lemarie." 

The  young  man's  eyes  fell.  He  ap- 
peared slightly  embarrassed. 

"What  would  you  have?  He  might 
try  once  more,  but  see  that  he  goes  in 
person!  No  letters,  mind  you!  No 
threats  by  post!  They  are  no  good 
with  my  father,  as  you  know  very  well, 
Antoine." 

"Oh,  he'll  go!  Never  fear!"  with  a 
smile  of  hatred  upon  his  thin  lips.  "He 
will  go— and  get  turned  out,  as  I  did. 
Still,  he  has  worked  thirty  years  in 
your  factory.  You  owe  him  a  good  bit 
out  of  your  horses  and  carriages!" 

Antoine's  comrades  were  listening 
and  Victor  Lemarie  made  a  sign  to  him 
with  his  gloved  hand  to  pass  on. 


"You  forget,"  he  said  coldly,  "that 
he  has  lived  on  my  father  for  thirty 
years.  I  merely  wished  to  inquire  for 
Madiot.  For  the  rest— I  am  not  the 
master." 

Antoine  withdrew  a  pace  or  two, 
then  came  back,  and  this  time  he  half 
raised  his  hat:  "And  if  you  were  the 
master,  M.  Lemarie?" 

Victor  Lemarie  appeared  not  to  have 
heard  him.  He  was  once  more  gazing 
down  the  vista  of  the  narrow  street, 
with  its  irregular  climbing  groups  of 
men  and  women.  A  great  cloud  of 
dust  arose,  transfused  and  gilded, 
above  the  roof-tops,  by  the  light  of  the 
sinking  sun. 

For  one  moment  the  workman  waited 
beside  his  fellows  to  see  whether  his 
master's  son  would  answer  him,  or 
would  whip  up  his  horse.  Then  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  disappeared 
among  the  groups  who  had  passed  the 
vehicle  and  were  continually  pushed 
onward  by  those  coming  up  from  be- 
hind. 

They  were  more  sombre  and  pitiable 
than  the  dying  day.  Victor  Lemarie 
no  longer  looked  for  any  individual 
among  them.  He  gazed  vaguely  at  the 
monotonous  procession  of  unknown  be- 
ings, succeeding  one  another  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 
He  suffered  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
which  Avas  not  a  bad  one,  and  he  suf- 
fered in  his  vanity  as  well,  at  the  close 
contact  with  so  much  unmerited 
hatred.  It  stifled  and  constrained  him. 
He  had  sat  so  erect  on  his  rep- 
cushions,  with  so  cold  and  abstracted 
an  air,  that  some  of  the  people  followed 
the  direction  of  his  gaze  and  turned 
back  toward  the  factory,  but  he  had  no 
particular  figure  or  scene  in  view.  All 
he  beheld  was  the  grey  crowd  with  its 
one  face,  its  one  name;  the  factory- 
hand  who  passed  him,  grazed  him, 
went  on  his  way  preoccupied  by  two 
emotions — weariness  of  work  and 
hatred  of  the  rich.  "What  have  I  done 
to  them?"  he  was  thinking.  "Why 
should  they  hate  me  so,  who  am  not 
their  master,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  my  father's  hands?  The  one 
thing  which  has  consoled  me  for  hav- 
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ing  no  uctivo  share  in  the  business,  has 
been  the  notion  that  1  should  keei) 
clear  of  their  suspicions.  Yet  they 
treat  me  like  their  born  enemy.  What 
a  frightful  conflict  this  is  which  di- 
vides us  into  two  camps,  by  no  will  of 
our  own!  What  mistakes  those  in 
power  must  have  made,  before  things 
came  to  this!  And  how  intolerable  it 
is  to  be  detested  in  this  way,  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  just  because  of 
the  coat  I  wear  and  the  horse  I  drive!" 

He  was  making  his  way  up  all  the 
time,  but  the  ranks  of  the  pedestrians 
were  thinning.  The  lagging  gait  of 
sundry  very  old  women  indicated  the 
passage  of  the  rear-guard.  Tree  tops, 
chimneys,  tiles  upon  the  house-gables, 
arose  white  out  of  the  shadows  which 
submerged  all  lower  things.  Yonder 
behind  Chautenay  the  yellow  globe  of 
the  sun  was  disappearing  among  green 
fields,  while  the  sails  of  brigs  and 
schooners  distended  by  the  freshening 
wind  and  white  at  the  main-tops  only, 
passed  up  the  Loire  close  by,  just  be- 
yond the  houses.  The  glimpse  of  the 
city  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  street 
between  the  factory-roofs  showed  sim- 
ply a  veil  of  river  fog  still  retaining  the 
transparent  blue  of  the  water.  A  sin- 
gle window  sparkled  far  away.  Victor 
remarked  that  the  tall  chimneys  of  the 
manufactories  had  already  ceased  to 
smoke,  while  the  small  ones,  nearer  at 
hand,  were  surmounted  by  a  humble 
ash-colored  plume  wliicli  wavered  and 
widened,  and  then  vanished  away- 
sure  sign  of  closing-time.  The  family 
was  reunited.  For  one  short,  sweet 
hour  the  mother  would  have  her  chil- 
dren all  about  her.  The  day  was  done. 
At  the  thought  of  that  restored  but  so 
transient  harmony,  and  of  that  other, 
quite  as  needful,  but  perhaps  de- 
stroyed forever,  Victor  experienced  a 
mixture  of  sadness  and  of  wrath 
against  those  who  had  come  before 
him.  His  generation  had  to  suffer  from 
the  grudges  accumulated  by  others. 
His  feeling  of  pity  was  stronger  than 
his  consciousness  of  courage;  and  this 
again  depressed  and  humiliated  him 
the  more. 

Close  at  hand,  but  quite  unsuspected 


under  the  shelter  of  the  few  shrubs 
and  the  one  cedar-tree  which  consti- 
tuted his  garden,  an  old  priest  attached 
to  the  parish  of  Sainte-Anne  was 
walking  up  and  down,  looking  at  the 
same  sky  and  thinking  of  the  same 
things.  He  was  almost  as  unknown 
outside  the  quarter  as  the  miserable 
folk  he  succored.  Every  night,  when 
the  factory-hordes  came  up,  this  old 
friend  of  theirs,  unwearied,  unre- 
warded, came  out  upon  the  shaven  turf 
under  the  cedar-tree  between  whose 
branches  he  could  see  the  entire  city, 
and  listened  to  the  march-past,  beyond 
the  wall,  of  the  wretchedness  that  he 
knew  so  well;  alwaj^s  melted  by  the 
same  emotion,  always  repeating  the 
prayer  which  he  had  composed  in  his 
.simple  heart,  when  first  he  came  there 
twelve  years  before. 

"Oh  Lord,  bless  the  earth  this  night! 
Bless  the  town  and  the  suburbs!  Help 
the  rich  owner  yonder  to  be  pitiful,  and 
the  poor,  up  here,  to  love  one  another. 
Above  all  bless  the  poor.  Let  the  little 
ones  go  laughing  to  meet  the  father 
when  he  comes  homfe.  Make  up  the 
quarrels  between  man  and  wife;  recon- 
cile brothers  who  are  at  variance;  let 
all  be  happy  for  the  one  hour  they  are 
together,  great  and  small  alike;  no 
curses;  all  love!  I  pray  Thee  for  all 
those  who  will  say  no  prayer  to-night, 
for  all  those  who,  as  yet,  love  Thee  not! 
Take  my  life  if  it  will  make  theirs  bet- 
ter and  less  hard!  Take  it  if  it  be  Thy 
will!  Amen." 

God  did  not  take  it.  He  had  use  for 
it  here. 

Chapter  IT. 
The  street  was  now  quite  gloomy  and 
deserted.  Victor  Lemarie  gathered  up 
his  reins,  and  walked  his  horse  down 
the  hill.  Presently,  by  the  cross  streets 
of  the  Faubourg,  he  gained  the  Avenue 
de  Launay,  and  then,  by  another  short 
cut,  the  Boulevard  Delorme  where  he 
lived.  It  was  the  dinner-hour  and 
passers-by  were  few.  Victor  whipped 
up  his  horse,  and  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Voltaire,  a  young  girl  about  to 
cross  the  street,  started  back  alarmed 
and  stepped  again  upon  the  sidewalk. 
As  she  lifted  her  head,  Victor  bow 
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to  her,  and  she  returned  his  salutation 
distantly.  The  action  of  the  young 
man  betrayed  the  haste  and  confusion 
of  one  who  unexpectedly  finds  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  young  and  agree- 
able woman,  and  also  a  trace  of  aston- 
ishment, which  being  interpreted 
would  have  said.  "How  can  that 
charming  girl  be  the  sister  of  the  work- 
man up  yonder?"  The  recognition 
of  Henriette  Madiot,  rapid  and  barely 
perceptible,  expressed  neither  co- 
(luetry.  suii^rise,  or  even  a  lively 
attention. 

She  was  one  of  those  delicate,  slight, 
working  girls,  always  in  haste,  who 
may  be  seen  any  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  traversing  the  pavement,  by 
twos  and  threes,  in  the  direction  of  the 
dressmakers'  or  milliners'  shops.  They 
can  dress  themselves  out  of  nothing, 
for  they  are  young— what  becomes  of 
the  old  women,  I  wonder,  in  tlieir  class 
of  society— but  that  nothing  is  deli- 
ciously  made  up,  because  they  have  an 
artistic  touch,  a  pretty  little  taste  of 
their  own,  and  twenty  models  from 
which  to  copy.  When  they  are  gone, 
the  street  has  lost  its  grace.  Some  of 
them  are  coughing  and  some  laughing; 
and  they  belong  to  the  people,  by  their 
gestures  often,  by  their  pricked  fingers, 
by  the  feverish  ardor  and  intrepidity  of 
their  lives;  while  they  do  not  belong  to 
it  by  the  nature  of  their  trade,  by  the 
world  with  which  it  brings  them  in 
contact,  or  the  dreams  thus  aroused  in 
them.  Poor  girls,  with  whom  fashion 
refines  the  taste  and  misleads  the  im- 
agination, who  must  needs  love  luxury, 
or  they  cannot  be  skilful  workwomen, 
but  whose  very  love  renders  them 
weaker  to  resist  its  temptations; 
watched  for  at  the  door  of  the  work- 
room, considered  an  easy  prey  on  ac- 
count of  their  elegant  poverty  and 
inevitable  freedom,  understanding 
everything,  seeing  the  evil  below  them, 
and  divining  that  alone;  stricken  when 
they  go  home  at  night  by  their  own 
cramped  condition,  and  forever  forced 
to  compare  the  world  they  decorate, 
with  the  world  to  which  they  belong! 
The  test  is  a  hard  one,  for  they  are 
3'oung,  fragile,  affectionate  and  exceed- 


ingly sensitive  to  kind  and  caressing 
words.  Those  who  resist  soon  acquire 
a  peculiar  dignity,  a  resolute  neutrality 
of  expression  which  is  one  form  of  self- 
defence,  an  alert  air  which  is  another. 
Henriette  Madiot  was  one  of  these.  She 
had  received  much  admiration  and  she 
distrusted  it  all. 

So  her  bow  was  a  curt  one,  for  she 
was  in  great  haste,  night-work  having 
been  ordered  in  the  establishment  of 
Mme.  Clemence.  With  her  grey-gloved 
hand  she  gathered  her  skirts  more 
closely,  and  crossed  the  street  lightly 
without  lifting  her  eyes. 

Victor  found  several  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room  of  his  father's 
house  on  the  Boulevard  Delorme.  They 
were  his  mother,  two  old  merchants, 
M.  Thomaire  and  M.  Mourieux,  and  a 
young  woman  of  thirty,  Estelle  Pirmil, 
who  had  graduated  second  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, gave  lessons,  knew  the 
world,  and  was  considered  clever. 

Victor  embraced  his  mother  and  ex- 
cused himself  for  being  late. 

"We  are  only  a  family  party,"  said 
the  lady.  "Mourieux  and  Thomaire  are 
some  sort  of  cousins.  Is  it  not  so, 
Mourieux?" 

"Too  much  honored,"  said  the  big 
man,  bowing. 

"You  forget  me,"  said  Mile.  Pirmil. 

"Oh,  my  dear!  I  don't  count  you  at 
all!  You  are  at  home,  of  course." 

Fortunately,  M.  Lemarie  the  elder 
had  not  yet  appeared.  He  was  a  mar- 
tinet in  the  matter  of  punctuality,  and 
in  another  instant  he  too  came  in  with 
his  bristling  white  hair  and  long  beard 
below  short  moustaches.  Accustomed 
to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  number  of 
people  anywhere  present,  he  counted 
the  guests,  found  them  all  right,  and 
then  came  forward  with  extended 
hand.  M.  Lemarie  never  let  himself 
go,  but  he  talked  well.  He  had  the 
rigidity,  mental  and  personal,  of  a  man 
who  has  had  a  hard  fight  to  win  suc- 
cess, and  is  having  another  to  main- 
tain it.  As  he  touched  the  hand  of  his 
son,  he  said,  mechanically: — 

"Pleasant  drive  today?  The  air  was 
good." 

"Moderately." 
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"So  sorry.  I  have  had  a  crowded 
day." 

Then  they  dined;  and  afterward,  the 
evening  being  fine,  they  went  out  into 
a  huge,  damp,  square  garden  over- 
loolved  by  high  walls,  and  having  an 
air  of  neglect  which  contrasted  with 
the  comfort  within.  Moss  was  en- 
croaching upon  the  walk  which  ran 
round  the  central  space  of  lawn,  and 
the  trees  planted  upon  three  sides, 
extended  straggling  branches  above 
masses  of  exhausted  geraniums. 

Conversation,  which  had  been  brisk 
up  to  this  time,  now  languished.  The 
men  sat  down  upon  a  bench  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden  under  the  acacias; 
the  women  on  another.  The  lawn  lay 
before  them,  all  of  one  funereal  tint; 
beyond  it,  but  seemingly  far  away,  the 
three  steps  of  the  perron  showed  yel- 
low, violently  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  the  lamps  and  candles  still  burning 
in  the  dining-room.  In  that  small 
space  of  light,  at  once  fascinating  and 
fatiguing  to  the  eye,  the  silhouette  of  a 
servant  made  for  a  moment  a  spot  of 
blackness,  moving  like  a  wreath  of 
smoke.  High  overhead,  so  high  that  no 
one  heeded  them,  a  few  pale  blue  stars 
twinkled  between  the  tree-tops. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  rent  by  the 
sound  of  a  long,  sharp  whistle. 

"That's  Moll's  workmen  being  dis- 
missed," said  M.  Lemarie.  "They  have 
been  working  nights  for  a  month,  on 
account  of  the  big  order  for  the  Chilian 
navy." 

"It  is  rather  hard,"  said  Victor. 
"Do  you  pity  them?" 
"Sincerely." 

The  four  men,  M.  Lemarie,  M.  Tlio- 
maire,  M.  Mourieux  and  Victor,  were 
all  sitting  in  a  line  on  the  same  seat. 
Their  cigar-smoke  made  a  light  cloud 
on  the  level  of  their  eyes,  and  they 
watched  it  ascending.  M.  Lemarie  re- 
mained thus  for  a  moment,  then  drew 
a  few  rapid  puffs.  His  face  assumed  a 
sterner  and  more  contracted  look  at  the 
first  word  of  contradiction,  and  the 
deep  lines  at  the  corners  of  his  lips  and 
between  his  eyebrows  appeared  to 
grow  deeper.  He  resumed  his  factory- 
face,  prompt  and  despotic  in  the  de- 


fence of  his  own  interests.  The  di- 
vergence of  view  between  his  son  and 
himself,  which  was  really  due  to  a  dif- 
ference of  education,  epoch,  and  sur- 
roundings, displeased  him.  Any  allu- 
sion to  the  hardships  of  the  workmen 
always  wounded  him,  conscious  as  he 
was  of  being  a  perfectly  just,  law-abid- 
ing and  unpopular  master.  He  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  rather  aggressive  irony:— 

"You're  for  the  eight-hour  day,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"No." 

"Or  the  ten-hour  day,  it  is  all  one. 
Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  work  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  I  don't  complain.  If 
you  fancy  the  business  of  a  'boss'  is 
an  agreeable  one  just  now,  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  never  tried  it.  Our 
profits  are  small  and  our  risks  great. 
We  are  exposed  to  the  senseless  crit- 
icisms of  people  who  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  employees,  who  know  too  well. 
Net  profits,  vexations  and  enemies 
without  end.  How  is  it,  Thomaire? 
How  is  it  Mourieux?  Have  I  told  the 
truth?" 

"It  is  perfectly  true,"  said  Thomaire. 

"Not  altogether,"  said  Mourieux. 

"Oh,  as  for  you,  Mourieux,  you're  one 
of  the  soft-hearted  ones.  Everybody 
knows  that.  Look  what  you  do  for 
your  milliners'  girls!  You  place  them, 
you  assist  them— you'd  offer  them  your 
own  house  to  lodge  in.  There's  no  ne- 
cessity of  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
Are  they  grateful?  You  can't  pretend 
to  believe  it.  They  snap  their  fingers 
at  you!" 

"Some  of  them  do,"  said  Mourieux, 
tranquilly. 

"Well,  I  prefer  that  people  should  not 
snap  their  fingers  at  me.  Neither  do  I 
want  journalists  and  theorists,  and 
folks  who  never  employed  a  workman 
in  tlieir  lives,  interfering  and  criticis- 
ing the  boss  and  pitying  tlie  hand.  The 
very  sight  of  a  man  in  a  blouse  moves 
Victor  " 

"It's  not  the  blouse." 

"He  wants  to  give  them  all  an  in- 
come. By  Heaven!  they  might  have 
one,  at  the  price  we  pay  for  it— that  of 
economy!     More  wages  without  more 
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work— that's  what  they  are  after!  Va- 
cations—as an  excuse  for  not  saving! 
It's  a  fact!  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 

tell  me  " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  up  to  arguing  with  you! 
It's  only  a  sentiment  I  have  about 
these  things.  But  I  do  feel  that  there 
is  growing  discomfort  and  a  new  neces- 
sity." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  There  has  always 
been  just  one  question— more  or  less 
troublesome  according  to  the  times— 
the  question  of  getting  a  living. 
There's  nothing  new!" 

"Yes,  something." 

"And  it  is  " 

"The  lack  of  love,  of  fraternity,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so.  AH  the  trouble 
is  there.  Everything  could  be  managed 
if  we  loved  one  another.  Look  here!  I 
have  just  seen  pass  a  number  of  thou- 
sand workmen,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  the  air  of  considering  me  his  en- 
emy. I  was  born  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  them.  They  do  not  know  me, 
but  they  detest  me.  They  don't  come 
to  see  me,  and  I  don't  go  to  see  them." 

"They  come  to  see  me,  with  a  ven- 
geance!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  They  don't 
come  to  your  house.  They  go  to  your 
factory  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
From  one  year's  end  to  another  those 
men  see  only  two  representatives  of 
their  employer — his  money  and  his 
foreman.  There's  nothing  in  such  a  re- 
lation to  touch  their  hearts.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  case  of  dismissal  the  em- 
ployer acts  in  person.  But  where  is 
the  tie?  Where  are  the  common  enjoy- 
ments, the  daily,  or  at  least  frequent 
signs  of  cordiality  and  good-will,  which 
might  alleviate  the  eternal  jealousy, 
and  the  unavoidable  conflict  of  inter- 
ests? Tell  me,  if  you  can.  I  don't  dis- 
cover these  things  anywhere.  As  for 
bourgeois  like  me,  who  neither  manu- 
facture anything  nor  sell  anything, 
they  seldom  stray  into  the  poor  dis- 
tricts because  it  is  understood  that  the 
rich  and  the  poor  live  apart  in  the 
cities  of  to-day.  They  are  born,  live, 
laugh,  weep,  side  by  side,  but  without 
a  shadow  of  association,  of  mutual  es- 
teem.  It  is  painful  and  it  pains  me. 


Their  hatred  springs  from  this  utter 
division,  far  more  than  from  positive 
wrongs." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Mile.  Estelle  Pirmil, 
Avho  wanted  to  affect  a  diversion. 
"How  well  you  preach!  Why.  Victor, 
you've  a  positive  vocation!" 

The  young  man,  who  seldom  suffered 
himself  to  get  excited,  was  digging  the 
sand  of  the  garden-walk  with  the  tips 
of  his  boots,  and  replied  curtly:— 

"That  may  be!" 

"Good  heavens!"  continued  the  little 
woman,  who  out  of  all  that  had  been 
said  retained  only  the  word  love,  "I 
don't  in  the  least  know  what  you 
mean,  Victor!  No  love?  Well,  I  should 
say  it's  not  that  of  which  the  riff- 
raff are  stinted.  Just  count  the  chil- 
dren in  the  back  streets.  My  baker 
has  seven!" 

She  laughed  at  her  own  sally,  and 
her  shrill  voice  was,  for  a  moment,  the 
only  sound  audible  in  the  peaceful 
night. 

"People  of  that  sort  ought  never  to 
have  more  than  two  children!  Two 
would  be  a  reasonable  number.  What 
do  you  think?" 

Mme.  Lemarie,  the  mother,  whose 
plain  and  heavy  features  rarely  be- 
trayed emotion,  opened  her  lips,  but 
without  speaking;  then  laid  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  the  Second  Prize,  as  if 
to  check  her  remarks.  The  girl  did  not 
understand  the  warning,  but  she  re- 
mained silent. 

The  stillness  which  followed  was  the 
more  embarrassing  because  the  fact 
that  the  young  woman's  magpie-chat- 
ter provoked  no  response,  proved 
clearly  enough  that  Victor's  difference 
with  his  father  concealed,  under  the 
forms  of  courtesy,  a  deep  and  real  mis- 
understanding. 

M.  Lemarie,  who  had  been  leaning 
back  upon  his  bench,  now  flung  away 
his  cigar,  and  it  lay  twinkling  in  the 
grass  like  a  glow-worm,  while  all  the 
company  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  small 
red  point  in  the  midst  of  the  black  cir- 
cle. The  silence  lasted  long.  Neither 
M.  Mourieux  nor  his  friend  cared  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  the  former  be- 
cause he  knew  how  useless  all  quarrels 
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are,  the  latter  from  hygienic  precau- 
tion and  dread  of  excitement.  But 
even  their  presence  and  their  silence 
constituted  a  challenge,  and  M. 
Lemarie  proceeded: — 

"You  talk  beautifully  about  loving 
the  people.  Noav  for  an  example!  Do 
j'ou  furnish  one  yourself?" 

"I  do  not,"  replied  Victor,  lifting  his 
head.  "I  am  absolutely  useless  and  I 
know  it.  And  I  shall  probably  remain 
so." 

"Well  then?" 

"I  might  have  lived  a  different  sort 
of  life.  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. You  refused  me." 

"Well,  rather!  I  have  too  much 
trouble  as  it  is,  in  resisting  competi- 
tion! I  keep  the  factory  going  for  the 
workmen's  sake,  whatever  you  may 
think!  I'ou,  my  good  fellow,  would 
throw  the  whole  thing  up!" 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment!" 

"I  am  so  sure  of  it  that  I  intend  to 
have  the  factory  closed  at  my  death. 
I  Avish  it,  and  will  take  care  that  it  is 
done." 

"Oh,  it  will  be  closed!  Never  fear! 
[t  is  as  good  as  closed  already.  The 
habit  of  industry  is  destroyed." 

But  the  young  man  felt  the  impro- 
priety of  the  scene,  and  tried  to  turn 
the  conversation  without  seeming  to 
yield:— 

"I  saw  young  Madiot,  this  even- 
ing " 

"Indeed!  Troublesome  fellow!" 

"Yes.   I  saw  his  sister  too  " 

"Ah?" 

M.  Lemarig  turned  his  head  upon  the 
back  of  his  garden  seat  and  peered 
keenly  and  curiously  in  the  direction 
of  his  son  whom  he  could  scarcely  see 
for  the  darkness. 

"Did  you  speak  to  her?" 

"No.  She's  very  pretty,  however, 
and  so  different  from  her  brother! 
Don't  you  think  her  a  fine  girl,  M. 
Mourieux?" 

The  old  merchant,  who  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  appealed  to,  made  a  slight 
grimace,  hesitated,  and  answered  with 
evident  reserve: — 

"She's  not  bad!  She's  like  a  good 
many  others  in  the  millinery  business! 


They  all  come  to  me  more  or  less:" 
Then,  lifting  his  voice  he  addressed  the 
two  ladies,  who  were  now  chatting  to- 
gether, "Don't  you  find  it  getting  a  lit- 
tle fresh?" 

The  men  thought  so  at  all  events, 
though  there  was  neither  wind,  fog  nor 
even  dew.  Every  one  rose,  and  moved 
toward  the  drawing-room,  but  Mme. 
Lemarie  lagged  behind  a  little  with 
Mourieux,  and  whispered,  hesitat- 
ingly:— 

"It  is  very  sad,  Mourieux,  but  I  feel 
with  Victor." 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  the  good  man, 
"but  one  must  find  these  things  out  for 
oneself,  and  they  do  not  bear  discus- 
sion." 

"Victor  has  such  a  good  heart  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mourieux,  rather  timidly. 

She  had  taken  two  gold  pieces  from 
her  purse  which  she  slipped  into  Mou- 
rieux's  hand.  "Take  these,  for  the  ap- 
prentice-girls and  the  library  " 

"She  is  the  only  really  good  one  in 
this  house,"  thought  Mourieux  to  him- 
self, "and  she  is  wholly  good.  It  serves 
her  instead  of  brains — and  it's  worth 
more,  of  the  two!" 

[to  be  (  ONTIXUED  ] 


From  The  Quarterly  Keview. 
ON  COMMENCING  AUTHOK.i 

Everj'  profession  by  which  money  is 
earned  has  a  public  as  well  as  a  private 
aspect.  As  a  man  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
lawyer,  or  a  good  or  a  bad  physician,  he 
does  or  does  not  benefit  this  kind.  But 
there  is  this  special  feature  in  the  writ- 
ing business,  that  it  is  entirely  volun- 
teered. Without  physic  and  Avithout 
laAV  we  cannot  do,  for  we  certainly 
should  if  we  could.  But  though  man  as 
a  fact  never  has  done  without  writers 
or  reciters,  and  though  we  feel,  there- 
fore, that  they  represent  a  necessity  of 
his  nature,  yet  no  one  asks  a  particular 
person  to  take  upon  himself  that  very 
self -assumed  and  assuming  office;  and 
he  who  does  so  must  do  it  at  his  own 
risk.  The  others  supply  a  want,  the 
pinch  of  which  would  be  felt  at  once  in 

1  The  Author.    Seven  vols.    London,  1890-97. 
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their  absence,  and  for  this  reason  tliey 
are  always  paid,  or  do  not  work.  But 
the  autlior,  tliough.  looking  at  man  in 
the  mass,  he  turns  out  to  be  necessary, 
or  at  least  always  has  been,  is  abso- 
lutely a  self-intruder.  He  thrusts  in  his 
wares.  Even  round  a  savage  camp-fire 
men  could  do  without  the  evening  tale. 
The  man  who  began  telling  it  was  obey- 
ing an  impulse  of  his  nature,  and  found 
that  he  supplied  a  want.  But  it  was  the 
impulse  of  tlie  individual  which  created 
the  demand  in  sluggish  minds.  There- 
fore the  man  who  volunteered  this  thing 
liad  a  real  fitness  in  himself:  it  was  the 
fitness  whicli  had  to  be  listened  to  and 
obeyed.  Tangible  rewards  were  after- 
tlioughts  and  precarious. 

By  setting  these  remarks  on  the 
threshold,  we  may  indicate  the  direction 
of  a  paper  w^hich  suggests  no  radical 
change,  but  would  rather  ponder  over 
what  present  themselves  to  us  as  facts. 
Some  fcAv  years  ago,  writers  awoke  to 
the  belief  that  they  had  not  received  a 
fair  share  in  the  net  profit  of  their 
wares.  More  particularly  they  desired 
to  make  a  declaration  of  their  right  to 
know^  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  in 
the  publication  of  their  volumes.  In 
this  they  have  nothing  but  our  sym- 
pathy, and  part  of  their  work  is  yet  to 
do.  Why  then  write  a  word?  why  in- 
troduce a  note  even  faintly  discordant? 
Because  reformers  cannot  always  con- 
trol the  after-results  of  reforms;  be- 
cause ways  of  looking  at  things  begin, 
which  formed  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
design  of  the  first  movers;  and  because 
whatever  is  fallacious  in  these  new 
ways  of  regarding  things  deserves  at- 
tention. Are  we  proposing  remedies  for 
evils?  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are, 
unless  a  suggestion  or  tw^o  crops  up  in 
the  course  of  argument;  but  we  may  at 
least  ask  one  or  two  questions,  and  we 
are  told,  on  the  good  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, that  in  philosophy  it  is  more  than 
half  the  battle  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions. All  then  that  we  are  permitted 
to  hope  is  that  our  questions  may  turn 
out  to  be  not  very  far  from  the  right 
ones. 

It  is  clear  that  our  remarks  are  con- 
cerned with  what,  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent circles,  and  with  a  hundred  different 


connotations,  is  spoken  of  as  literature. 
May  we  be  allowed  to  begin  by  asking 
the  simple  question.  What  is  literature  ? 
Now  this  is  the  sort  of  question  that  a 
little  child  asks  at  a  luncheon  table  to 
which  he  has  been  incautiously  ad- 
mitted. Such  a  question  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  silence,  under  pretence  of  its 
being  better  not  to  answer  a  child;  a 
silence  really  begotten  of  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  passable  answer  readily. 
But  we  shall  be  bold  enough  to  impro- 
vise a  definition  lest  the  child  should 
think  us  ignorant.  It  is  not  a  definition 
of  which  we  are  proud,  or  which  we 
shall  defend  against  all  comers;  but  it 
may  serve  to  prevent  fighting  the  air. 
Let  us  dogmatically  say,  then,  that  lit- 
erature is  the  verbal  expression  of  any 
state  of  consciousness  which  is  capable 
of  such  expression,  in  such  shape  that, 
though  the  matter  may  grow  archaic, 
the  form  will  preserve  its  interest,  as  a 
matter  of  study,  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions. There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to 
the  subject;  all  conceivable  things  may 
fall  within  the  province  of  literature; 
but  the  matter  must  be  so  laid  out  as 
to  secure  an  interest  which  is  to  some 
extent  independent  of  time  and  place. 
Some  unpromising  subjects  have  turned 
out  well  in  the  right  hands.  Roast 
pig  and  a  Chinese  boy  are  not,  a  priori, 
subjects  to  propose  to  an  editor.  But 
to  say  more  on  Charles  Lamb  would  be 
to  waste  time.  Some  of  the  domestic 
incidents  of  "Tristram  Shandy"  are  sin- 
gularly unpromising  subjects;  but,  lim- 
iting them  to  tliose  who  care  for  these 
things,  who  shall  deny  their  imperish- 
ability? 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  the  wise  man  ports  and  happy 
havens. 

Or  again,  are  there  not  some  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  which  are 
unpromising  beforehand?  Neverthe- 
less, from  time  to  time  at  least,  the  re- 
sult is  incontestable  literature,  and  of 
the  rest  we  will  beg  no  question  and 
discourse  of  nothing  which  is  under  the 
judge. 

Here  some  one  may  say,  "What  of 
journalism  then?  Is  journalism  litera- 
ture?"  May  we  hope  to  remain  alive,  if 
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we  ask,  "What  is  joiinialisin?"  and  do 
not  pause  tor  a  rci)lyV  Journalism  is 
saying  a  thing  of  the  hour  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  clique  of  the  hour  wishes 
to  have  it  said.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  satisfy  ourselves  in  naming  the  es- 
sence of  journalism,— the  business  of 
the  day,— as  before  we  named  the  es- 
sence of  literature.  Yet  from  time  to 
time  journalism  is  literature,  though 
literature,  as  such,  can  never  be  jour- 
nalism. Though  it  may  happen  to  be 
embedded  in  a  journal,  its  spirit,  as 
such,  is  entirely  different.  Yet  great 
men  of  letters  from  time  to  time  have 
been  considerable  journalists.  Their 
two  pursuits  were  essentially  different; 
but  from  the  necessities  of  life,  and  also 
from  taste,  they  have  now  and  again 
been  both.  Was  there  ever  more  trulj^ 
a  great  man  of  letters,  however  ineffec- 
tual his  actual  product  may  have  been, 
than  Coleridge?  It  is  less  generally 
known,  but  known  to  all  who  care  any- 
thing about  him,  that  he  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished journalist.  We  name  him 
and  him  alone,  because  no  man  better 
brings  the  two  things  together,  and  as- 
suredly no  man  more  profoundly  sep- 
arates them. 

If  we  have  approached  our  subject 
with  even  approximate  truth,  it  is  clear 
that  literature  (to  say  no  more  of  jour- 
nalism, of  wliicli,  as  such,  we  are  not 
writing)  has  a  commercial  value.  It  is 
clear  a  priori,  and  it  is  clear  from  abun- 
dant fact;  but  another  and  an  important 
question  must  at  once  be  asked. 
Wherein  doel  the  writing  trade  differ 
from  all  other  trades?  To  this  we 
partly  indicated  our  answer  in  our 
opening  sentences;  and  to  this  extent 
the  answer  may  be  ampufied,  that  there 
are  numerous  motives  operating  upon 
tne  true  man  of  letters— of  literature  as 
distinct  from  journalism— urging  him  to 
exercise  his  vocation  and  to  exercise  it 
to  the  very  best  of  his  power,  without 
being  paid  for  it  at  all.  We  do  not  say 
that  he  will  not  ask  for  his  cheque,  or 
thankfully  accept  it;  but  we  do  say  that 
the  motive  which  prompted  him  to 
write,  if  he  is  likely  to  be  worth  his  salt 
in  literature,  was  a  motive  with  which 
the  cheque  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  as  time  has  to  be 


paid  for  unless  men  will  starve,  arrange- 
ments, of  course,  are  made  about 
cheques;  but  the  initial  motive  of  any 
literature  worth  the  name  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Facit  indiffnatio  versnm.  This 
half -line  gives  the  initial  motive  of  all 
good  literature.  Indignatio  may  be  va- 
riously rendered,  and  Ave  propose  to 
mark  off  a  rendering  or  two;  but  it 
is  the  impulse  wliich  begets  good  work. 

But  how  shall  we  construe  indignatio? 
To  answer  this,  we  must  ask  two  or 
three  more  questions.  What  are  the 
more  prevalent  motives  which  set  genu- 
ine men  of  letters  to  work?  We  fear 
that  the  first  motive  we  assign  will  ap- 
pear to  many  most  honorable  men  of 
the  day  "perilously  near  to  cant."  Yet, 
upon  conviction,  we  cannot  but  put  it  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle.  We  speak 
of  a  mission,  a  vocation,  a  priestly 
otfice;  a  priestly  office  assuredly  in  a 
wider  natural  Church.  And  this  office 
no  man  liglitly  takes  upon  himself.  The 
real  men  are  never  likely  to  take  it  upon 
themselves  lightly,  for  they  slide  into  it 
involuntarily  and  unconsciously.  And 
they  slide  into  it  too  with  a  good  deal  of 
that  suffering,  which,  in  the  genuine 
man  of  letters,  seems  inevitable.  It 
appears  to  be  both  his  diploma  of  quali- 
fication and  a  part  of  his  equipment. 
Walter  Scott  was,  in  every  respect  that 
appeared  upon  the  outside  of  him,  an 
unaffected,  genial,  natural  man  of  the 
world.  With  him,  as  with  the  strong- 
est and  the  best,  the  actual  production 
of  literature,  though  as  a  fact  insep- 
arable, seems  to  be  what  logicians,  with 
a  real  distinction,  call  an  inseparable 
accident.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  think 
of  Scott  without  fancifulness  as  having 
produced  no  written  line,  and  yet  re- 
maining worthy  of  the  immortal  biog- 
raphy? Because  he  gave  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man.  And  assuredly 
before  a  man  is  a  writer  he  must  first  be 
a  man.  Such  assurance  of  a  man  ap- 
pears in  the  biography  that  a  striking 
ard  noble  figure  Avould  be  there,  even  if 
we  can  conceive  all  the  details  of  lit- 
ernry  production  left  out.  But  since  the 
lit(  rary  production,  and  what  it  implies, 
are  inseparable,  there  comes  with  the 
picture  of  a  genial  man  of  the  world 
soirething  else;  and  we  find  that  tlie 
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note  of  tragedy  and  inconsistency  and 
partial  faihire  is  not  accidental.  How 
well  we  recollect,  on  tlie  Sunday  even- 
ing in  June  after  Charles  Dickens  died, 
straining  our  ears  and  standing  erect  in 
the  Abbey  to  catch  the  few  sentences  in 
which  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  made, 
just  at  the  end  of  a  discourse,  remark- 
able memorial  of  a  remarkable  man. 
He  said:  "I  am  not  going  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  him;  men  of  genius  are  often 
different  from  what  we  expect  them  to 
be,"  and  then  mentioned  one  equipment 
which  they  always  had,  "Greater  pleas- 
ures, greater  pains,  greater  sorrows, 
greater  temptations." 

To  be  a  man  of  genius  is  to  be  just  like 
other  men,  "only  more  so."  And  in  the 
"only  more  so"  lies  just  the  equipment, 
and  the  probable  collision  with  fact,  in 
which  apparent  failure  so  often  lies. 
For  such  men  are  involuntary  priests; 
and  in  ages  in  which  the  actual  con- 
crete vision  of  a  special  body  of  fact 
grows  more  dim,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  so  by  a 
natural  consecration.  Of  eacli  of  them, 
as  of  the  growing  boy,  it  may  be  said:— 

The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the 
East 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  by 
petty  bargain  are  perfectly  right  to 
attend  to  the  honesty  of  the  transaction. 
Nevertheless  that  inalienable  right  to  be 
of  the  priesthood  is  rather  an  involun- 
tary thing,  and  is  only  given  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  prepared  by  the  gift  of  a 
richer  and  more  abundant  nature,  more 
full  of  the  elements  of  collision.  Those 
whom  we  now,  in  the  disengagement  of 
time,  recognize  to  have  had  that  nature, 
no  doubt  seemed  to  slide  into  the  office 
by  the  ordinary  path  of  circumstance 
and  choice;  but  the  involuntary  side  of 
the  transaction  becomes  apparent  with 
years.  Even  in  Byron,  whom  some 
think  so  morally  commonplace,  we  see 
incontestably  the  priestly  office.  We 
see  his  discontent  in  the  narrow  "Eldon- 
ism,"  if  one  may  use  the  word,  of  his 
time,  his  impossibility  of  being  bound 
by  it,  and  the  fatherhood  in  him  of 


modern  movements.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  this  is  a  commonplace  which 
might  be  spared.  Not  altogether  is  it  to 
be  spared,  if  Ave  are  to  deal  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  But  the 
priestly  involuntary  sense  of  vocation  is 
not  the  only  motive. 

There  is  the  artistic  faculty  which  will 
have  utterance.  This  is  separated  from 
the  other  rather  in  the  mind  than  in  the 
fact;  but  separation  there  is.  The  point 
about  it  is  that  it  is  antecedent  to  the 
desire  for  money,  and  independent  of  it. 
That  it  coexists  in  the  nature  of  those 
who  also  keenly  desire  to  have  twenty 
shillings  for  their  pound,  is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  it  is  an  independent  and 
previous  thing,  and  has  existed  again 
and  again  in  men  of  very  high  qualities, 
to  whom  the  pecuniary  reward  has  been 
as  dirt  beneath  their  feet,  provided  only 
they  could  get  their  ideas  abroad,  and 
induce  men  to  live  by  them.  Scott  and 
Dickens  were  keen  about  money,  and 
upon  the  whole  it  was  a  weakness 
rather  than  a  strength  to  them,  almost 
the  feet  of  clay  to  the  image  of  gold. 
And  we  have  the  ringing  words  of  a 
man  of  genius  about  a  greater  than 
either,  that  he 

For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving 
flight, 

And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 

But  it  lies  in  Shakespeare's  works  that 
this  is  but  part  of  the  truth.  It  lies 
more  remarkably  in  the  little  that  we 
know  of  him,  that  he  took  himself  nat- 
urally, and  never  strained  himself  into 
being  a  great  man.  This  corroborates 
Pope,  but  corroborates  a  wider  thing 
than  Pope  says. 

With  these  motives  we  must  associate 
the  love  of  fame,  the  love  of  reputation. 
One  who  had  every  right  to  speak,  spoke 
of  this  as  an  infirmity.  It  is  true  he  said 
"the  last  infirmity,"  but,  speaking  at 
this  date,  we  almost  grudge  the  blame 
at  all.  Fame  is  the  spur  which  the  pure 
spirit  doth  raise,  as  Milton  also  said; 
and  it  is  a  noble  quality;  and  if  there 
were  more  of  that  spur,  and  less  of  the 
desire  of  tangible  reward,  it  would  be  a 
present  advantage.  Then  we  have  the 
motive  of  vanity.  If  we  could  substi- 
tute pride  for  this,  there  would  again 
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he  little  to  blaiiio.  For  a  certaiu  re- 
served arrogance  sits  well  upon  those 
who  can  really  procUu-e  the  things  of  the 
mind.  It  is  their  best  self -protection 
against  the  world,  and  their  best  waj^  of 
fronting  it.  But  then  they  should  not 
at  the  same  time  be  casting  sheep's  eyes 
upon  the  world's  rewards.  "The  world 
was  not  for  him  nor  the  world's  law" 
suits  more  important  people  than  the 
lean  apothecary.  Victor  Hugo  was  a 
very  great  person,  but  Victor  Hugo  was 
very  vain.  His  greatness  is  so  real  that 
his  vanity  may  be  mentioned  without 
ofifence.  We  mention  it  because,  if  he 
had  it,  there  is  less  offence  in  saying  to 
others  that  to  some  extent  through  van- 
ity they  are  victimized. 

Why  have  these  characteristics  been 
set  out?  It  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
l)usiness-men,  who  liave  selected  as 
their  path  to  fortune  the  financial  side 
of  books,  are,  from  one  commercial 
point  of  view  at  least,  exceptionally 
lucky.  They  are  hardsliells  who  have 
to  deal  with  softshells.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  softsliells  have 
not  been  conspicuous  for  getting  tlie 
besit  of  it.  Many  a  publisher  might  say 
'  perhaps,  as  Robert  Clive  sard  in  the 
gold-vaults  of  the  Indian  city,  "By 
heaven  I  am  surprised  at  my  own  mod- 
deration!"  The  time  has  come  when  the 
softshells  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
be  hardshells  too.  Even  in  Walter 
Scott  the  combination  did  not  work 
well.  There  will  be,  to  such  men,  a  lit- 
«erary  half  and  a  commercial  half. 
Where  the  commercial  half  arrives  at 
being  real,  there  is  some  danger  that  it 
will  drive  out  the  literary  half.  In 
AValter  Scott  it  was  the  business  half 
which  was  expelled  by  experience  and 
by  fire.  How  many  of  the  modern  pub- 
lisher-fighters would  Avork  a  proud 
heart  to  death  in  paying  off  a  colossal 
debt,— a  debt  which  by  his  foolish  doub- 
ling of  a  part  he  had  not  so  much  in- 
curred as  become  liable  for?  In  some 
of  our  somewhat  lesser  men,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  journeyman's  creditable 
faculty  of  going  straight  on,  and  of  pro- 
ducing yet  another  book,  and  yet  an- 
other book,  will  survive.  What  sort  of 
books  will  they  be?  They  will  no  doubt 
be  creditable  books.   Our  new  review- 


ers in  the  daily  press  will  give  them 
creditable  notices.  But  will  the  books 
mark  off  anything  in  the  history  of  tlie 
world?  Will  they  be  interesting  forty 
years  hence?  Will  it  be  of  the  slightest 
interest  to  any  one  forty  years  hence  to 
inquire  what  manner  of  man  he  was 
who  produced  them?  Is  there  a  new 
"softshell-hardsliell"  who  comes  within 
any  distance  of  being  the  centre  of  an 
undying  biography?  AVhen  Sir  Walter 
Scott  dined  once  at  a  private  house  in 
London  in  liis  later  years,  all  the  ser- 
vants in  tlie  house  asked  permission,  of 
their  own  motion,  to  stand  in  a  double 
row  in  the  hall  to  see  him  pass  in. 
Surely  it  is  the  most  touching  and  most 
real  tribute  which  was  ever  offered  to  a 
man  of  genius.  It  recalls  Beranger's 
conclusion: — 

Chanter,  ou  je  m'abuse. 

Est  ma  tache  ici-bas. 
Tons  ceux  qu'ainsi  j'amiise 

Ne  m'aimeront-ils  pas? 

But  then  how  does  Beranger  begin? 

Jete  sm-  cette  boule. 

Laid,  chetif,  et  scuff  rant; 
Etouffe  dans  la  foule, 

Paute  d'etre  assez  grand; 
Uue  plainte  toiichante 

De  ma  bouche  sortit; 
Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit,  Chante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit! 

Thackeray  spoke  these  words  in  public 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  applying  them  to 
Goldsmith.  And  now,  as  then,  we  fear 
that,  if  the  man  of  letters  will  be  loved 
by  those  who  never  knew  him,  he  must 
give  the  price  of  love,— unworldly  weak- 
ness. Are  we  saying,  then,  that  he  who 
would  write  a  real  book  must  remain 
something  of  a  fool?  It  may  be  put  in 
that  way  if  the  reader  likes.  We  shall 
not  contradict.  Carlyle,  in  his  strange 
way,  said  that  a  real  book  comes  out  of 
the  fire  in  a  man's  belly,  and  we  hope 
that  squeamish  age  will  permit  us  to 
repeat  it. 

The  boy  Browning,  walking  with  his 
father  in  Paris,  is  bidden  to  touch  as  he 
passes  a  quiet-looking  man  who  is  seen 
approaching.  He  was  not  to  miss  the 
chance.  He  is  told,  when  it  is  done, 
that  he  had  touched  Beranger  with  his 
hand.    Did  Beranger  also  know  in  that 
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hour  that  virtue  was  gone  out  of  him? 
Beautiful  is  the  picture  of  the  un- 
conscious father,  appreciative  in  the 
right  direction.  d)$  XafindiSu  diudb^oi'ioi. 
"Mr.  Diclvcns,"  said  a  stranger  lady  in 
the  street,  "permit  me  to  take  the  hand 
that  has  tilled  mine  and  my  children's 
hearts  with  beautiful  things?"  With- 
out recommending  starvation  as  a  ne- 
cessity, genius  should  be  paid  in  its 
own  coin,  and  here  woman  had  her 
genius  too. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has 
been  said  to  show  the  unique  position 
among  men  of  business  enjoyed  by  the 
publisher.  It  is  really  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  creditable  to  human  nature, 
that  there  has  been  or  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  honorable  publisher.  For  there  may 
have  been  one  even  before  the  rising 
Mr.  Besant  became  properly  annoyed  at 
being  refused  inspection  of  documents. 
Nevertheless  Sir  Walter  was  right,  and 
did  a  great  service,  however  injudi- 
ciously he  may  be  held  to  have  done  it. 
All  other  men  of  business  have  to  deal 
with  men  who  do  not  want  to  approach 
their  offices  unless  there  is  to  be  a 
money  deal,  and  on  a  money  basis  they 
approach  them.  From  a  solicitor  even 
(and  our  adverb  means  that  he  is  pe- 
culiarly placed,  not  that  he  is  dishonest) 
a  client  is  protected  by  ultimate  pub- 
licity and  the  control  of  the  chancellor. 
But  a  class  of  men  approach  the  pub- 
lisher's office,  who  have  three  or  four 
exceedingly  lionorable  motives,  besides 
the  more  doubtful  one  of  a  possibly  un- 
founded belief  in  their  own  power,  for 
wishing  a  stroke  of  business  done,  quite 
independently  of  the  share  of  profit 
which  would  be  sternly  reserved  for 
themselves  in  any  other  sublunary 
transaction.  In  this  first  contact  be- 
tween radiant  aspirant  and  calm  pub- 
lisher the  most  important  point  is,  that, 
in  five  cases  out  of  six,  the  man  who  has 
got  sometliing  in  his  hand  which  is  most 
worth  saying,  in  the  time  and  place,  is 
the  very  man  who  is  bringing  the  most 
unmarketable  ware.  We  recollect  hear- 
ing Mr.  Lecky,  in  making  some  com- 
ments in  public  on  Carlyle,  quote  the  re- 
mark, "Would  you  rather  be  an  echo  or 
n  voice?"  If  a  man  has  something  in 
hi  HI  wortli  saying  to  his  day,  he  will  not 


readily  get  a  market  for  it.  If  there 
were  a  ready  market  for  it,  it  would 
cease  to  be  worth  saying,  because  it 
would  be  already  there. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  agency  negotiation  for  books, 
stated  in  a  magazine  that  it  stood  to 
reason  that  the  best  authors  would  get 
the  largest  audience.  This  would  have 
been  of  no  importance  coming  from  the 
quarter  from  which  it  did.  "Best,"  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  literary  agent,  is 
probably  synonymous  with  most  re- 
munerative. It  is  only  mentioned  here 
because  a  successful  novelist  gave  it  his 
imprimatur.  In  any  case,  a  generaliza- 
tion, so  rash,  and  so  remote  from  truth, 
only  attains  to  the  dimensions  of  a  thing 
to  be  protested  against  in  passing.  The 
public  is  by  no  means  the  best  judge  of 
what  it  needs.  It  certainly  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  it  wants.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  it  wants  the  Family  Her- 
ald; and  it  is  perfectly  right  to  buy  what 
it  wants,  and  the  Family  Herald  is  per- 
fectly right  to  sell  itself.  An  emphatic 
protest  must  be  made  against  the  grow- 
ing habit  of  regarding  the  writer's  busi- 
ness as  the  business  of  finding  out  what 
the  public  wants  and  supplying  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  become 
rich.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
phrase  "writer's  business"  includes 
every  kind  of  man  and  character,  from 
the  compiler  of  a  music  catalogue, 
through  a  serious  dictionary-maker,  to 
the  author  of  a  great  work  of  creative 
genius.  But  we  do  think  it  time  to  re- 
mind our  public  that  the  initial  business 
of  a  public  writer  is  the  business  of 
public  teacher;  and  that  only  those  who 
have  something  to  teach  are  seriously  to 
be  w^elcomed  as  writers.  The  men  of 
this  temperament  do  not,  as  an  initial 
motive,  covet  money.  They  covet  ut- 
terance, the  development,  the  fulfil- 
ment, of  themselves;  and  this  is  as  true 
of  novelists  as  it  is  of  essayists  or  poets. 

Certain  writers  are  rejoicing  that  the 
audience  of  authors  is  to  be  so  enor- 
mously increased,  and  under  improved 
copyrights  is  going  to  be  so  vastly  re- 
munerative, that  the  possession  of  very 
large  income  and  universal  renown  is 
the  promised  land  which  is  already  in 
sight.   The   very   large   income  may 
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come,  and,  if  it  comes,  we  are  indiffer- 
ent; but  of  the  universal  renown  we  are 
doubtful.  Renown  lias  in  it  the  ele- 
ment of  love,  and  he  who  asks  for  love 
must  pay  its  price.  To  begin  with  he 
must  render  it.  What  did  the  lady  of 
the  vision  say  to  Burns? 

I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 
AVith  bonudless  love. 

It  could  in  detail  be  set  out,  if  there 
were  space,  that  all  really  great  novel- 
ists, for  example,  have  been  consumed 
Avith  an  inner  desire  to  soften  or  human- 
ize their  kind.  But  a  recent  number  of 
The  Author  contains  a  hope,  or  a 
dream,  that  copyright  may  be  so  en- 
larged, that  the  writer  of  a  successful 
book  may  have  as  good  hope  of  found- 
ing a  family  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
patent  medicine.  Surely  that  is  an  ig- 
noble sentence.  He  who  could  give 
abroad  on  a  pill-vendor's  conditions, 
namely,  that  he  keep  his  private  prop- 
erty forever,  must  receive  only  as  a  pill- 
vendor. 

Tous  ceux  qu'ainsi  j'amuse 
Ne  me  payeront-ils  pas? 

The  whole  position,  or  existence,  of  a 
man  of  genius  is  imperilled,  when  it  is 
contended  that  the  noble  gift  of  God, 
the  faculty  of  so  writing  that  ideas  may 
become  purer  and  more  just,  the  faculty 
which  has  supported  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  in  a  hundred  homes,  shall 
be  exercised  only  on  the  condition  that 
what  a  man  says  shall  remain  his  pri- 
vate property  forever.  When  a  man  of 
letters  has  become  as  regular,  as 
methodical,  as  sharp,  as  bargain-driv- 
ing as  the  pill-vendor,  then  will  he 
remain  as  unnoticed  as  the  pill-vendor, 
and,  like  him,  may  defile  the  white  sails 
of  Windermere  with  an  announcement 
of  "cheap  novels  to-day." 

There  are,  however,  many  men  who, 
like  Tolstoi,  would  be  only  too  glad  that 
what  they  have  to  say  should  go  abroad 
without  money  and  without  price,  even 
though  they  themselves  remain  abun- 
dantly poor.  But  as  the  spread  of  lit- 
erature by  any  method  is  expensive,  and 
as  people  seldom  value  what  they  do 
not  to  some  extent  pay  for,  gratis  work 
rarely  produces  any  effect,  whieli  is  a 


different  and  more  practical  thing.  It  is 
important  also  to  point  out  that,  in  spite 
of  the  immense  relative  importance 
which  the  modes  of  remuneration  have 
been  lately  acquiring,  there  are  many 
men  in  existence  avIio,  tliough  Avell 
aware  of  channels  in  which  the  work  of 
their  pens  might  obtain  wide  distribu- 
tion and  gain  considerable  sums,  yet 
scorn  to  use  them,  even  tliough  the 
money  w^ould  be  welcome.  And  these 
are  their  grounds.  In  certain  ordinary 
channels,  of  narrative  tales,  chatty  ar- 
ticles, uncontroversial  observation  on 
general  subjects,  there  is  enough  writ- 
ing and  to  spare.  They  may  know  that 
they  could  enter  this  market  with  fair 
success.  But  they  hold,  and  rightly 
hold,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  gen- 
eral education,  the  only  justification  of 
a  new  writer  is  to  take  an  unpopular 
side  on  a  question  where  he  believes  the 
public  to  be  going  wrong,  or  to  upliold 
an  important  thesis  of  ethics,  Avhich  he 
sees  that  many,  who  in  their  hearts 
agree  with  liim,  shrink  from  upholding. 
Such  men  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  leader  to  lead,  and  the  duty  of  an 
opposer  to  oppose,  and  that  there  is 
little  other  justification  for  writing.  As 
to  their  competency  to  lead  or  oppose 
there  may  be  self-delusion:  nothing 
but  the  furnace  of  trial  will  test  the 
true  metal.  And  it  is  right  that  ho  who 
would  teach  others  should,  by  persever- 
ance in  the  face  of  neglect,  give  pledges 
of  strength  and  sincerity.  It  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  insist  on  this,  had  not 
the  essayist  already  alluded  to,  a  man 
engaged  in  the  financial  part  of  manu- 
script distribution,  lately  asserted,  in  an 
essay  applauded  by  a  novelist,  that  all 
the  men  who  wrote  and  did  not  get  largo 
sales  sneered  at  the  inferiority  of  cer- 
tain popular  men  only  through  envy, 
and  would  do  anything  to  get  similar 
sales.  Where  such  remarks  are  put  out 
with  a  certain  authority,  it  is  right  that 
they  should  be  protested  against. 

There  are,  again  and  again,  writers 
who,  in  the  abstract,  w^ould  value  cur- 
rency and  audience,  but  decline  both, 
except  on  their  OAvn  terms.  In  one  of 
his  essays,  Carlyle  tells  a  characteristic 
story  of  a  municipal  meeting  in  the 
Scottish  Lowlands  to  settle  the  salary 
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of  the  local  schoolmaster.  There  was 
even  an  audacious  attempt  in  a  session 
of  grocers  and  tailors  to  raise  it.  And 
some  one  arose  suddenly  in  the  back  of 
the  hall  and  sturdily  ejaculated,  "Damn 
them,  keep  them  poor."  What  was  said 
of  schoolmasters  Carlyle  applied  to  a 
class  of  wider  public  teachers;  namely, 
authors.  To  them  also  would  we  apply 
it.  That  they  have  in  the  main  been 
kept,  or  kept  themselves,  poor  is  pretty 
ol)vious;  and  if  this  essay  has  a  practi- 
cal insinuation,  it  is  perhaps  that  the 
nameless  voice,  churlish  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  not  altogether  that  of  a  fool. 
Of  conscious  seeking  of  fortune  in  lit- 
erature there  has  been  too  much.  He 
with  whom  it  is  the  prime  object  had 
better  be  a  lawyer  or  a  bill-sticker.  To 
him  w4io  keeps  himself  in  a  steady  path 
it  comes  by  the  w^aj'',  or  a  certain  modest 
share  of  it;  and  he  who  wants  the 
world's  honors  has  got  into  the  wrong 
paradise,  or  purgatorj'  as  ihe  case  may 
be.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
writers  would,  in  earlier  days,  have 
been  rich  but  for  their  unsteady  ways, 
and  that,  now  that  they  have  adopted 
the  world's  conditions,  they  may  use  the 
world's  voice  and  claim  the  world's  re- 
wards. The  unsteady  ways  were  not 
always  entirely  accidental.  The  colli- 
sion of  a  rich  abundant  nature  with  ad- 
verse circumstance,  and  the  tendency  to 
strength  of  insight  and  expression 
rather  than  of  deed  and  of  uniformity, 
are  rather  the  outcome  of  inborn  quali- 
ties than  the  result  of  conduct  or  of 
outward  things. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  a 
great  writer  to  be  superficially  eccen- 
tric. This  superficial  unusualness  has 
been  for  the  most  part  overcome.  But 
unless  there  be  some  intrinsic  unusual- 
ness in  a  man,  he  is  not  in  the  least 
Ilkelj'  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who 
have  received  the  diploma  of  the  sacred 
band.  Has  a  man  got  unusually  large 
(lualities?  He  does  not  know.  But  na- 
ture knows,  and  his  comrades  will 
know  in  time,  and  the  impact  of  circum- 
stance will  speedily  reveal.  Has  he 
counted  the  cost?  Is  the  wine  of  life  to 
a  fourfold  degree  warm  and  sweet  and 
strong  for  him?  Does  he  hunger  for 
love  with  a  tenfold  hunger?   Is  he  pre- 


pared to  see  other  men  get  the  good 
things  of  life  and  he  not  get  them?  Is 
he  content  that  a  nameless  person,  here 
and  there,  shall  feel  that  he  has  spoken 
the  truth,  and  shall  be  made  strong 
again  by  what  he  has  written?  Does  he 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  with 
all  the  original  taunt  implied  in  them, 
and  applied  to  his  own  weaker  side,  "He 
saved  others;  himself  he  could  not 
save"?  These  then  are  some  of  the 
equipments  for  the  genuine  literary 
career.  The  true  man  of  letters, 
whether  the  form  be  that  of  the  true 
rhythm-poet,  of  the  true  romancer,  or 
indeed  of  the  true  dictionary-maker  and 
pitiless  compiler  of  infinite  details,  is  he 
who  has  large  rich  qualities  as  a  man, 
who  can  see  comprehensively  and 
luminously  into  masses  of  facts,  and 
who,  above  all,  has  a  detached,  over- 
mastering, loving  disinterestedness 
about  the  future  of  mankind.  Does  he 
care  intensely  that  the  world  shall  pro- 
gress, in  more  truthful  and  more  hu- 
mane paths,  long  after  he  is  dead  and 
gone?  Is  he  prepared  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  a  very  little  money  in  order 
that  it  may  achieve  such  progress? 
Does  he  feel  that  this  true  progress  of 
the  world,  along  gentler  and  tmer 
paths,  is  of  intensely  greater  impor- 
tance than  his  own  personal  career? 
Has  he  a  tolerable  assurance  within 
himself,  conceit  apart,  that  he  has  suffi- 
cient stock  in  trade  in  the  quality  of  his 
mind  to  be  helpful  in  abstract  things? 
Can  he  move  over  a  hundred  pages  of 
varying  subjects  while  his  neighbor 
moves  over  twenty?  If  so,  let  him  go 
on  sturdily  and  even  merrily,  for  mer- 
rily is  part  of  the  battle,  and  the  man 
with  no  sense  of  fun  is  but  a  poor  man 
of  letters,  though  he  be  a  dictionary- 
maker. 

Writers  who  proved  themselves  great 
after  a  lapse  of  time  were  men  of  great 
qualities,  men  of  intense  power  of  liv- 
ing, and  intense  desires  and  impulses. 
They  did  not  set  out  to  manufacture 
books  in  hopes  that  the  great  qualities 
would  come,  but  they  secreted  books  as 
a  tortoise  secretes  his  shell,  though  he 
does  not  look  like  it.  Their  books  seem 
thrown  off;  they  are  almost  accidents, 
yet  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  call  them 
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by  that  iiaiiio.  Tliey  are  rather  chips 
from  a  moral  workshop.  Were  all  the 
Waverley  Novels  lost,  we  should  have 
had  Walter  Scott,  if  we  had  the  biog- 
raphy, because  the  mau  was  inside,  and 
threw  them  off.  We  do  not  produce 
phrenological  bumps,  which  are  large 
vague  regions  of  faculty  Avhen  they  are 
real,  by  tapping  ourselves  on  the  out- 
side to  produce  them ;  nor  do  we  produce 
books  without  an  elemental  furnace 
within  us.  If  a  man  feels  himself,  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  equipped  as  we  have 
described,  let  him  take  up  the  career  of 
letters,  which  by  this  time  will  have 
taken  him  up  whether  he  will  or  no. 
Let  him  be  rightly  and  moderately,  but 
not  excessively,  anxious  as  to  his  bar- 
gain with  his  publishers.  Let  him 
suffer  the  publisher  to  have  his  carriage 
and  pair,  and  be  content  with  his  own 
province  and  faculty  of  useful  work, 
together  Avith  what  is  called  a  living 
wage.  Above  all,  let  him  avoid  all  such 
phrases  as  being  willing  to  supply  a 
publisher  with  a  thousand  words  for 
two  shillings.  If  we  were  a  publisher, 
and  a  man  offered  to  supply  us  with  a 
thousand  words  for  two  shillings,  we 
would  far  rather  give  him  four  shillings 
to  supply  us  with  none  at  all,  and  we 
would  take  out  the  money  and  tell  him 
so.  Foot-rules  are  useful  things,  but 
they  should  be  kept  for  those  who  fol- 
lojiv  the  carpenter's  trade.  If  a  man 
feels  quite  differently  to  this  about  the 
money  value  of  work,  let  him  train  him- 
self as  a  lawyer,  and  stop  his  tearful 
speech  in  the  middle  of  it,  if  his  clerk 
whispers  that  the  cheque  has  been  dis- 
honored. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  supposition  that  the  risk 
which  a  writer  encounters,  of  having 
very  mueh  of  the  profit  run  away  with 
by  a  man  who  could  not  have  written 
the  book  if  he  had  been  offered  the  al- 
ternative of  crucifixion,  will  disappear 
by  changing  the  names  of  things. 
Names  of  things  are  mere  connotations 
which  grow  out  of  certain  realities. 
Here  the  underlying  reality  seems  to  be, 
that  a  man  who  offers  a  rather  un- 
worldly ware  has  to  depend  upon  a 
worldly  man  to  get  his  ware  abroad. 
Just  now  he  is  proposing  to  be  the 


worldly  man  himself.  He  wants  to 
play  both  Sir  Henry  Irving's  parts  in 
the  "Lyons  Mail."  We  contend  that  it 
is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  operation  to 
get  the  parts  doubled,  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  jeal- 
ous characteristics  and  are  apt  to  expel 
the  nobler  elements  of  gifted,  emo- 
tional, and  artistic  natures,  and  to  leave 
only  a  power  of  book-producing.  We 
further  say  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  which  merits  contempt,  a 
thing  of  which  the  English  world  is  in 
some  immediate  danger,  it  is  the  dreary 
uniform  continuance  of  dreary  book- 
production.  It  is  less  useful  than  the 
trade  of  the  crossing  sweeper,  and  less 
deserving  of  steadily  increasing  and 
non-precarious  payment.  We  have  said 
that  the  same  connotation  may  emerge 
like  an  atmosphere  around  a  new  name. 
If  all  the  public  houses  perished  to- 
morrow, the  same  connotation  might 
gather  around  the  phrase  private 
houses;  the  underlying  surviving  real- 
ity would  be  the  desire  of  the  Briton  to 
solace  himself  in  a  foggy  land.  Some 
years  ago  an  active  council  interfered 
with  the  game  of  nine  pins  in  New 
York;  but  a  saloon-keeper  of  calm 
mind  invented  a  game  of  ten  pins,  and 
throve  largelj''  in  solitude  till  imitation 
set  in.  If  every  publisher  in  the  land 
died  mysteriously  soon  after  a  secret 
meeting  of  the  Authors'  Society, 
worldly  characteristics  might  emerge  as 
an  atmosphere  round  the  name  of 
agents,  especially  if  one  or  two  were 
fostered  in  restraint  of  free  trade.  If 
co-operative  publishing  by  experienced 
authors  were  tried,  the  natural  charac- 
teristic of  looking  most  readily  at  the 
copy  of  men  whose  names  they  knew 
might  set  in,  and  become  a  connotation 
of  the  word  co-operative  publishing.  In 
that  case,  the  last  state  of  the  junior 
writer  would  be  at  least  no  better  than 
the  first. 

We  ourselves  believe  much  in  the  man 
who,  having  the  natural  unfostered  tem- 
perament of  believing  that  he  has  some- 
thing that  the  world  must  be  asked  to 
listen  to,  Avill  produce  his  wares,  send 
them  to  the  printer  at  his  own  expense, 
advertise  them  at  his  own  expense,  sell 
a  few  copies  at  his  printers  and  a  few 
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copies  at  borne,  if  ueed  be,  aud  wait. 
That  period  of  suspense  will  be  the 
testing-furnace  of  bis  sincerity  in  tbe 
wisb  to  put  fortb  ideas  upon  tbe  world. 
1  or  necessarily  be  will  not  sell  mucb,  in 
tbese  days  of  gigantic  distribution 
tbrougb  well-grooved  channels.  But 
tbe  matter  will  bave  tbe  cbance  to  catcb 
tbe  right  eyes.  Tbe  chief  obstacle 
against  which  he  will  bave  to  contend, 
may  possibly  be  the  unwillingness  of 
overburdened  reviews  to  take  notice  of 
matter  which  comes  to  them  through 
these  unauthorized  channels.  But  if 
there  is  any  force  in  our  contention,  it 
is  these  unauthorized  channels  which 
should  be  generously  watched,  till 
found  persistently  waterless,  by  the 
superior  reviews.  Of  course  this  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  literature  is  not  for 
the  poor.  It  is  not.  But  what  we  are 
now  saying  rather  implies,  that  litera- 
ture is  for  the  man  who  will  show  sam- 
ple of  bis  dry  intellect  and  bis  glowing 
heart,  by  making  sacrifices. 

Yet  it  is  time  to  say  clearly  that  lit- 
erature is  not  the  refuge  of  the  poor. 
Before  the  days  of  Charles  Dickens  it 
was  thought  that  scboolmastering  was 
the  refuge  of  the  poor.  But  there  was 
a  union  of  heart  and  intellect  in  the 
author  of  "Nicliolas  Nickleby"  which 
settled  that  idea.  At  tbe  present  day  it 
is  thought  that  literature  is  tbe  refuge 
of  the  poor.  No  doubt  it  has  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  not  requiring  expen- 
sive tools.  But  that  consideration  does 
not  settle  the  matter.  The  rich  are 
a  priori  more  fitted  for  it  than  the  poor, 
because  they  are  more  likely  to  bave 
leisure,  knowledge,  and  opportunity  to 
wait.  And  all  tbese  are  important,  es- 
pecially knowledge.  It  is  essential  to 
insist  on  this  point,  because  the  large 
opportunities  of  the  uninstructed  to 
keep  themselves  alive  by  supplying  very 
Inferior  matter  to  very  inferior  journals 
call  for  the  protest.  Some  of  tbe  public 
would  be  surprised  to  consider  bow 
much  of  the  work  which  we  are  espe- 
cially apt  to  associate  with  genius 
should  also  be  first  associated  with 
solid  independence  of  position.  To  con- 
sider it  raises  a  mysterious  question, 
and  almost  calls  on  us  to  modify  our 
way  of  looking  at  genius.   If  ever  there 


was  a  man  of  genius,  in  spite  of  the  dic^ 
tum  of  a  living  essayist,  it  was  Edward 
Gibbon.  No  one  will  call  in  question 
the  position  of  Pope,  not  even  a  living 
verse-maker.  Milton  stands  sublime; 
and  for  this  one  purpose  we  may  apply 
to  him  tbe  fine  apostrophe  of  Arnold  to 
Shakespeare,  "Others  abide  our  ques- 
tion, thou  art  free."  Charles  Darwin  is 
equally  free.  But  all  tbese  men  were 
free  in  another  sense.  At  tbe  age  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  they  were  in  the 
splendid  position  to  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture of  knowing  that  they  need  not 
work  at  all  unless  they  liked.  They  had 
"leisure  to  be  wise,"  and  they  did  not 
spend  it  in  being  foolish.  They  were 
equally  absolved  by  nature  and  uniform 
will  from  the  folly  of  wanting  more 
than  a  small  income,  and  from  the  folly 
of  standing  aside  and  frittering  away 
what  they  bad.  Wordsworth  (for  the 
simple  words  are  his)  in  his  indomitable 
youth  asked  for  this  leisure,  and  be  did 
not  spend  it  in  being  foolish.  He  asked 
for  it  when  be  had  eighty  pounds  a  year 
of  bis  own,  and  he  abode  by  the  record. 
There  is  one  letter  of  bis  to  Rogers,  un. 
consciously  pathetic,  for  be  was  making 
no  fuss  about  it,  in  which  he  says  that 
he  could  not  make  out  bow  be  was 
charged  so  much  for  advertisements. 
He  had  no  w^a  sting  desire  to  make  it  out 
then,  and  he  has  none  now.  Gray  had 
no  occasion  to  trouble  himself,  nor  did 
he. 

Well  had  it  been  for  that  potential  mind. 
Had  it  been  more  to  deathless  tasks  ad- 
dressed. 

But,  if  we  are  to  choose,  to  have  written 
too  little  in  first-class  poetry  is  better 
than  to  have  written  too  much,  and 
there  are  even  tbe  great  among  poets 
who  are  half  buried  beneath  their  own 
weight.  Plain  men  are  debarred  from 
looking  for  their  grandeurs.  The 
quoted  words  apply  to  Gray  perhaps 
better  than  they  do  to  Wilson.  But 
Wilson  was  a  splendid  young  country 
gentleman  who  bad  the  wisdom  of  mod- 
est riches.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  of 
genius,  it  was  Landor.  But  Landor  had 
an  ancient  estate.  He  spent  almost  all 
bis  money  in  developing  it,  for  he  bad 
that  love  of  trees  which  leads  not  to  for-. 
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time,  and  is  almost  a  last  liifirinity  of 
powerful  minds;  but  lie  never  asked  for 
more,  and  old  clothes  sat  well  on  him. 
If  he  wrote  almost  the  llnest  sixteen 
short  lines  in  English  to  a  dead  girl,  he 
could  hardly  have  expected  to  be  paid 
for  them.  The  fact  is  that,  with  every 
sympathy  for  forcing  the  distributor  to 
be  open,  there  are  elements  of  literature, 
and  those  not  the  feeblest,  which  can- 
no  c  be  paid  for.  If  a  lesser  man  has 
some  memory  of  his  mother  which  has 
begotten  fourteen  lines  of  real  poetry  in 
him,  shall  he  hawk  them  round  the 
Strand?  Yet  to  write  fourteen  other 
poems,  in  order  to  make  a  volume,  is  to 
take  the  thin  fatal  road  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
course  of  Gibbon,  of  Milton,  or  of  Dar- 
win, had  they  been  penniless.  Emerged 
they  would  have;  the  river  must  come 
out.  But  assuredly  it  came  out  better 
for  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual, by  being  unobstructed.  Many 
will  run  to  see  a  waterfall.  But  the 
arrest  of  nature  is  less  beautiful  than 
its  flow.  And  fewer  eyes,  but  those  not 
the  dullest,  perceive  that  a  fruitful  river 
watering  and  decorating  a  plain  is  a 
lovelier  thing.  To  this  extent  only  may 
straitness  of  circumstance  be  praised: 
where  it  forms  the  tenacious  clay  and 
the  propping  bank  which  prevent  dissi- 
pation, lest  an  almost  boundless  water- 
power  become  nameless  at  last  in  un- 
holding  Australian  sands. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while 
to  say  this  but  for  what  almost  amounts 
to  a  prejudice  just  now,  in  the  rampant 
day  of  newspapers,  against  education. 
Next  to  superiority  of  character,  the 
greatest  equipment  for  literature  is  edu- 
cation, and  systematic  education  at  the 
recognized  centres,  if  possible.  None 
but  the  very  highest  genius  ever  sup- 
plies this  want.  And  in  these  highest 
cases  the  men  have  by  painful  processes 
gained  the  essence  of  it  for  themselves. 
In  a  day  which  feebly  calls  itself  social- 
istic without  knowing,  for  the  most 
part,  what  it  means,  it  is  well  to  say 
that  literature  depends  upon  inequali- 
ties of  fortune.  By  the  diligent,  the  uni- 
form, we  hope  the  not  dishonest,  manu- 
facture of  hats.  Pope,  the  elder,  made  it 


possible  for  a  feeble  boy  to  be  abroad  in 
W  indsor  forest  without  thought  of  gain. 
So,  in  their  different  splieres,  worked 
the  scrivener  who  was  the  father  of 
Milton,  and  the  wine  merchant  who  was 
the  father  of  John  Ruskin.  "After 
life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep,"  ^  but  they 
being  dead  yet  speak,  as  the  less  gifted 
must  be  content  to  speak,  through  the 
mouths  of  others.  The  fanatical  So- 
cialist would  say,  "Then,  if  literature 
cannot  exist  without  inequality,  let  lit- 
erature go."  It  is  not,  however,  some 
drawing-room  ornament  of  life  that 
would  be  going;  rather  it  would  be  the 
very  potentiality  of  advancement  in  the 
human  mind.  Literature  is  no  excres- 
cence, but  the  index  of  life,  and  life 
would  go  with  it. 

Another  danger  which  has  been 
hinted  at,  and  which  it  is  well  to  write 
against  specifically,  is  the  danger  of 
going  right  on  in  the  production  of 
books,  till  the  output  becomes  *  wholly" 
mechanical.  In  connotation  a  book  is; 
as  wide  a  word  as  marriage.  George- 
Eliot  pointed  out  that  the  word  "mar- 
riage" had  to  supply  expression  for  a 
relationship,  which  could  be  founded  on 
infinite  permutations  in  the  strength 
and  the  degree  of  mutual  need  and 
mutual  feeling.  And  so  a  book  which 
may  yet  be  a  real  book,  and  we  are  not 
talking  of  others,  is  produced  from  an 
infinite  diversity  of  motives  and  tem- 
peraments. Between  the  infinite  differ- 
ences of  the  men  who  produce  them 
there  can  be  little  solidarity,  whatever 
clubs  be  formed.  But,  since  much  im- 
portance has  lately  been  attached  to 
remuneration,  and  since  men  are  recom- 
mended to  make  themselves  known  and 
then  to  work  their  reputation  for  what 
it  is  worth,  a  man  who  has  happened  to 
write  something  real  is  apt  to  drift 
apart,  and  degenerate  and  crystallize 
into  the  thing  called  "author,"  a  word 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  until  the  fact 
has  become  so  prominent  and  incon- 
testable, that  it  is  forced  upon  a  very 
few  from  without.  A  man  can  only  be 
an  author  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  who 
has  perceived,  or  known,  or  done  real 
things,  and  possesses  the  gift  and  feels 

iThe  quotation  was  used  in  a  kindred  matter 
by  Carlyle,  but  we  know  none  more  natural. 
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the  duty  of  speaking  about  them.  To 
many  men  the  production  of  a  booli  has 
been  the  veiy  last  thing  in  the  Avorld 
they  would  have  dreamt  of,  and,  partly 
for  this  reason,  something  which  the 
strain  of  circumstance  has  caused  them 
to  produce  has  been  very  real.  A  sort 
of  naive  unconsciousness  sometimes, 
with  certain  one-sided  gifts,  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  secret  of  success.  Pepys, 
for  example,  is  one  of  the  great  English 
writers.  But  the  reason  for  mention- 
ing him  here  is  to  enforce  the  statement 
that,  in  a  great  writer,  writing  is  not 
the  whole  of  life.  The  life  must  first  be 
lived.  Then  we  can  write  it  out  easily 
and  quickly,  as  Pepys  did.  He  had  mat- 
ter; he  was  saturated  with  his  subject; 
therefore  his  pen  could  move.  There 
was  an  Italian  scoundrel  w^ho  was  a 
great  writer,  an  artist,  and  a  diarist. 
But  he  is  interesting  because  he  had 
lived  a  life  outside  his  pen.  Boswell, 
again,  is  one  of  the  immortals:  he  had 
at  once  love  of  approbation  and  appre- 
ciativeness.  Two  great  writers  com- 
mented on  Boswell.  Macaulay  said  he 
wrote  the  book  well,  because  he  was  a 
fool.  Carlyle  almost  gave  back  the 
short  word  to  Macaulay,  for  not  perceiv- 
ing that  he  wrote  it  because  he  could 
attach  himself  to  noble  things  better 
than  another.  Yet  Macaulay  was  not 
entirely  wrong.  That  naive  setting 
down  of  what  a  wise  man  hides  co- 
exists with  the  noble  element.  It  is  the 
equipment  of  the  child,  and  of  the 
writer.  But  Boswell  did  not  write  a 
real  book  till  he  had  a  subject.  He 
wrote  something  about  Corsica  when  he 
was  young,  and  this  perhaps  introduced 
him  where  his  admirations  led  him. 
But  he  wrote  his  one  book  and  he  went 
on  his  way.  He  was  another  of  those 
in  independent  circumstances.  And  he 
did  not  raise  his  price  for  a  second  book 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  first. 

In  the  youth  of  the  writer  of  these 
remarks  there  was  a  play  of  Robert- 
son's in  which  the  mysterious  silent 
figure  at  the  Owl's  Roost  is  whispered 
of  as  "One  book  Bradley."  He  had  said 
his  say,  and  he  was  silent.  It  is  intro- 
duced as  comic  matter,  but  he  was  a 
wise  man,  to  be  imitated.  Robertson 
got  his  catchword  no  doubt  from  "Single 


Speech  Hamilton,"  a  minor  figure  in 
politics  under  Burke,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  one  great  speech  enhanced  by 
following  silence.  He  also  was  a  wise 
man,  to  be  imitated.  If  he  had  no  other 
subject  that  he  was  full  of,  and  that 
stirred  him,  he  was  quite  right  to  be 
silent.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  the  pleas- 
ant and  gifted  Hamilton,  because  he  did 
not  speak  again.  If  he  had  gone  on 
speaking,  he  might  have  been  as  a  fail- 
ing and  a  pumped-up  stream.  Let  us 
encourage  the  men  who  do  not  particu- 
larly want  the  money,  but  write  one 
book,  because  their  life  has  been  full  in 
a  particular  direction. 

There  are  also  men  to  be  encouraged 
who  have  special  workings  of  the  heart 
on  inner  things.  The  problems  of  re- 
ligion are  widening,  and  they  are  real 
problems.  And  men  of  education  who 
will  set  out  their  thoughts  on  them  un- 
affectedly are  to  be  encouraged.  The 
importance  or  insignificance  will  ap- 
pear by  the  result.  Men  cannot  tell 
exactly  beforehand  what  will  be  im- 
portant; they  must  give  their  genuine 
thought  and  take  their  risk.  These 
things  do  not  tend  to  money-making, 
and,  if  they  were  undertaken  in  that 
spirit,  they  would  be  condemned  before- 
hand. They  are  a  part  of  the  beneficent 
side  of  inequalities  of  fortune.  But 
such  men  should  not  go  on  pressing 
themselves  to  be  writers.  They  should 
contribute  their  little  rill  to  the  life- 
stream  and  then  be  content,  yet  living, 
to  be  lost  in  it,  and  go  on  their  way. 
The  late  Professor  Tyndall,  in  a  very 
striking  paper  on  Carlyle,  published 
soon  after  the  latter' s  death,  drew  a 
picture  of  his  final  visit  to  him  which 
many  would  read  with  tears.  He  said 
that  the  old  man  was  so  weak  that 
he  (Tyndall)  propped  Carlyle's  head 
against  his  shoulder  and  breast.  He 
then  asked  Carlyle  if  he  would  give  him 
some  word  of  advice  which  he  could 
remember.  And  Carlyle  answered, 
"Give  yourself  royally,"  and  stopped. 
It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  Tyndall 
should  have  got  what  he  wanted  in  a 
more  perfect  form.  It  is  the  only  ad- 
vice to  be  given  to  any  real  men  of 
letters,  whether  their  work  be  the  col- 
lection of  facts,  or  daily  writing,  or 
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studying,  or  romantic  imaginative  work. 
Tliat  giving  of  the  very  self  to  tlie  pub- 
lic is  the  only  thing.  And  in  this  special 
vocation  the  wages  are  an  entirely  sec- 
ondary consideration.  Plato  says  they 
are  so  in  all  trades.  "Does  the  architect 
then  keep  his  mind  upon  architecture," 
he  asks,  as  opposed  to  what  he  will  get 
by  it?  The  answer  is  implied  to  be  that 
he  does.  Though  this  is  true  of  every 
genuine  man,  it  is  never  so  true, 
whether  in  extent  or  degree,  as  it  is  of 
the  man  of  letters.  He  is  in  a  position 
to  make  experiments;  the  architect  is 
not.  The  former  can  go  apart  and  make 
an  experiment,  and  we  may  even  think 
that  he  has  too  many  facilities  for  doing 
so.  From  the  too  scornful  thought  of 
it  Dunciads  arise,  and  such  lines  of 
glowing  immortal  cruelty  as,  "Obliged 
by  hunger  and  request  of  friends." 
Every  one  who  has  spare  time  can  try, 
and  in  revenge  the  world  has  to  protect 
itself,  by  sifting,  against  the  too  abun- 
dant impulse  to  try.  It  is  a  wise  provi- 
sion of  nature  that  those  who  would 
take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  in- 
structing the  world  (for  all  forms  of 
literature  are  modes  of  instruction) 
without  capital,  without  necessary  fit- 
ness, and  with  a  modicum  of  brains, 
should  be  called  upon  to  produce  their 
heaven-diploma  by  a  willingness  to 
suffer  pain. 

There  is  much  talk  at  the  moment, 
and  in  certain  circles,  of  amateur  and 
professional  writers.  We  are  so  unsym- 
pathetic of  the  distinction  that  we  fear 
we  imperfectly  apprehend  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms.  We  suspect  that 
under  a  Socratic  examination  the  word 
"amateur"  would  turn  out,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  use  it  most,  to 
mean  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
want  the  money  the  same  week.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  mean  him  or  her  with 
whom  it  was  a  secondary  consideration. 
And  we  suspect  tliat  tlie  word  "profes- 
sional," as  a  word  of  implied  eulogy,  is 
most  used  by  those  who  offer  ephemeral 
matter  from  hand  to  hand.  But  we 
seriously  deprecate  the  differentiation 
of  the  author,  except  in  the  few  cases 
where  undoubted  notoriety  enforces  the 
term.  And  we  protest  firmly  against 
the  supercilious  use  of  the  word  "ama- 


teur" (in  the  sense  in  whicli  it  is  prob- 
ably most  used),  as  marking  the  man 
who  writes  something  as  if  by  accident 
and  goes  his  way.  For  we  hold  such  a 
man  to  be  more  likely  to  turn  out  to  be 
the  living  writer,  after  all;  living,  per- 
haps not  only  in  the  quality  of  liis  pro- 
duction now,  but  in  the  chance  of  its 
going  on  to  live. 

The  word  "solidarity"  once  in  the 
course  of  this  essay  dropped  from  our 
pen,  and  it  is  so  much  in  use  just  now 
by  writers  that  we  will  malie  some  re- 
marks upon  it.  With  solidarity  must  be 
taken  the  word  "blacklegs,"  for  that 
also  has  been  freely  used,  and  in  a  cab 
strike  we  have  come  to  learn  what  it 
means.  Solidarity,  then,  we  must  take 
to  be  the  quality  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  be  a  blackleg.  "Let  us  all  hang 
together  and  let  us  back  one  another  up, 
and  let  us  call  ourselves  the  great  Lib- 
eral party."  This  in  the  brilliant  youth 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Bottles,  M.  P.,  to  the  Liberals. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  probably 
have  called  himself  a  Liberal;  but  he 
had  very  serious  differences  of  taste 
with  Mr.  Bottles,  M.  P.,  and  he  passed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life  in  express- 
ing them.  He  was  able  to  express  them 
so  artistically  that  he  became  an  author. 
And  by  reason  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  difference  of  opinion  he  became 
well  known.  It  was  by  differing  with 
his  brother  author  that  he  became  an 
author;  for  Bottles,  M.  P.,  is  almost  sure 
to  have  published  pamphlets.  Arnold, 
indeed,  had  a  more  exquisite  sphere  of 
work.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  get 
any  money  by  doing  it.  He  told  Mr. 
Browning  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
write  poetry  because  he  had  children. 
A  friend  of  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley 
used  to  publish  poetry  instead  of  keep- 
ing a  carriage.  He  was  a  very  sensible 
man.  He  took  his  luxury  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  valued  it.  We  do  not 
all  want  to  keep  carriages.  But  Arnold 
was  an  author  because  he  differed  from 
another  thinker.  And  this  gave  him  his 
vitality.  Thought  is  a  divider  and  a 
separator.  Those  who  do  not  think  can 
all  hang  together  more  easily.  And  the 
natural  place  for  a  man  of  active  mind 
to   live  in   is  the   world,   where  his 
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thoughts  are  stimulated  by  various  in- 
tercourse iu  a  natural  way.  Men  of  ac- 
tive mind  are  not  all  novelists,  but  it  is 
on  the  sale-processes  of  tale-makers 
that  the  methods  of  the  reformers  have 
been  mainly  founded.  It  was  these 
Avhich  gave  them  the  life  and  activity 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  attained. 
Authorship,  as  a  natural  and  unforced 
thing,  comes  by  controversy,  by  dis- 
agreement with  others  on  matters  of 
taste,  of  historical  fact,  of  that  all- 
gathering  lake,— religion,  and  the  thou- 
sand rills  which  feed  it  and  flow  out 
from  it  again.  A  well-known  writer 
has.  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
given  the  advice  to  his  fellows,  that,  if 
they  can  find  nothing  good  to  say  of  a 
book,  they  should  say  nothing  of  it. 
Pestilent  advice!  The  conspiracy  of 
silence  is  far  more  injurious,  and 
wounds  in  more  deadly  fashion.  No 
man  is  harmed  by  true  criticism.  The 
saying  nothing  where  nothing  good  is 
to  be  said  is,  we  suppose,  a  part  of  soli- 
darity. The  outspoken  word  might 
lower  the  sales.  But  sales  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  critic's  point  of  view. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  enforced  by  human 
feeling,  "about  the  dead  nothing  but 
good."  But  this  silence  on  one  side 
about  books  will  produce  the  deadness 
which  need  not  be.  The  book  not  at- 
tacked by  foes,  and  yet  praised  by 
friends,  will  be  dead.  The  living  ele- 
ment of  thrust  and  parry  in  literature 
will  be  dead  also,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  become  an  unnatural  dilet- 
tanteism,  supposing  the  advice  to  be 
taken.  Besides,  the  sturdy  dispraise  of 
weak  books  is  very  much  wanted.  In 
the  matter  of  literature,  at  all  events, 
the  reply  of  Talleyrand  to  his  valet  is 
within  the  truth.  The  living  of  weak 
literature  is  harmful. 

Very  strong  language  has  been  used 
against  those  who,  being  themselves 
producers  of  books,  offer  their  advice  to 
publishers  for  a  wage,  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  manuscripts.  The 
strength  of  the  language  was  amusing. 
Even  personal  combat  was  spoken  of. 
There  is  an  underlying  assumption  in 
the  remarks,  which  makes  them  worth 
noticing  because  the  assumption  ex- 
tends to  others.   The  assumption  is  that 


publishers  are  at  one  end  of  a  rope  and 
writers  at  the  other,  and  that  they  face 
one  another.  The  interests  are  really 
opposing,  but  passing  across  there  must 
be.  Some  rising  writers  set  up  as  pub- 
lishers by  keeping  a  magazine.  Byron 
immortalizes  a  publisher  who  fell  into 
the  ranks  of  authors.  He  was  so 
unique  that  we  will  recall  his  name  of 
Cottle — "Condemned  to  make  the  books 
which  once  he  sold."  There  is  a  pathos 
in  that  "once."  We  have  a  rising  pub- 
lisher who  writes  his  own  poetical  criti- 
cism and  his  own  histoiy.  Where  a 
man  feels  equal  to  it,  it  ensures  his  hav- 
ing something  to  publish,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  payment  for  advertisements  does 
noc  occur.  It  forms  a  nucleus,  and  it 
may  be  recommended. 

But,  these  brilliant  phenomena  apart, 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  a  pub- 
lisher should  ask  a  man  who  has  given 
taste  of  his  quality  to  give  him  advice 
in  a  matter  where  he  has  shown  power? 
Would  you  have  him  ask  an  architect? 
It  is  less  risky  on  the  whole  than  asking 
a  presumedly  intellectual  man  who  has 
never  written  at  all.  Men  of  eminence 
have  no  unworthy  envy  or  malice 
towards  the  new  comer;  but  they  may 
have  an  unconscious  warp  towards  the 
feeling  that  all  has  been  said.  There  is 
this  substratum  of  ground  for  the  at- 
tack, and  it  is  a  small  one.  We  our- 
selves will  bring  a  different  criticism 
against  an  underground  channel 
through  which  book-testing  frequently 
runs.  It  very  naturally  falls  a  good 
deal  into  the  hands  of  clergymen.  The 
reason  is  simple.  They  represent  often 
a  high  level  of  culture  and  taste,  often 
an  unembarrassed  leisure,  and  some- 
times both.  Where  the  clerical  office  is 
held  with  honest  zeal,  there  is  a  danger 
that  good  work  may  be  advised  against 
which  might  help  the  human  mind.  In 
this  objection  there  may  not  be  much, 
because  the  publisher  who  wishes  for 
that  sort  of  ware  will  take  other  advice. 
However,  that  he  who  has  written  a 
book  should  not  advise  a  publisher  is  a 
childish  cry.  What  we  would  insist 
upon  more  in  criticising  solidarity  is, 
that  thought  is  a  divider,  that  things  of 
the  mind  go  forward  by  one  man  attack- 
ing another,  that  an  intense  dislike  of 
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what  other  iiioii  aio  producing  is  the 
main  element  in  a  new  departure,  that 
the  expression  of  this  dislilve  in  set  form 
and  style  is  literature,  and  tliat  in  this 
way  the  world  moves.  What  two  ele- 
ments infused  more  life  and  motion  into 
the  things  of  the  mind,  when  this  cen- 
tury was  young,  than  the  rivalry  of  the 
Edinhunjh  and  the  Quarterly  Revictvsf 
Did  not  the  Edinburgh  arise  because 
men  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  things 
that  were?  Did  it  arise  of  solidarity? 
Did  it  not  arise  of  dislike?  Did  not  the 
Quarterhj  arise  because  the  Conserva- 
tive felt  the  power  of  the  Edinburgh, 
and  must  subsidize  a  counterblast? 
The  word  "counterblast"  has  played 
some  part  in  literature,  and  will  play  it 
still.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  we  all 
know  too  much  of  one  another,  rather 
than  too  little.  "I  dw^ell  among  mine 
own  people,"  quoted  John  Bright  at 
Birmingham.  And  it  was  the  utterance 
of  a  man  living  his  own  natural  life 
among  his  kith  and  kin,  and  deriving  his 
power  from  the  fact.  With  this  comes 
the  question  of  "onymity"  and  anonym- 
ity, a  matter  in  which  all  the  good  is 
not  upon  one  side.  Anonymity  has  its 
upright  and  manly  value,  into  which 
evil  motives  do  not  enter.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  point  as  this  is  too 
long  to  be  entered  upon  now. 

One  little  practical  suggestion  we 
should  like  to  make.  The  movement  we 
have  spoken  of  has  resulted  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  habit  of  getting  work  taken 
by  means  of  agents.  We  thinly  w^e  are 
right  in  saying  that  one  well-known 
firm  of  agents  announces  that  it  is  only 
willing  to  look  at  the  work  of  men  and 
women  whose  names  are  worth  money. 
Our  suggestion  deals  with  the  interests 
of  writers  w^ho  are  not  known  at  all.  A 
good  many  people  have  some  essay  or 
little  poem  that  is  lying  by  them,  or 
have  some  facility  for  writing  short 
things,  and  they  genuinely  do  not  know 
if  they  are  marketable.  Troubling  their 
friends  to  look  into  the  matter  is  irk- 
some to  them,  because  it  gives  just  that 
private  publicity  of  their  intentions 
which  they  wish  to  avoid.  To  hawk 
their  w^ares  in  Paternoster  Row  is  a 
process  which  involves  w-eary  waiting 
and  yet  more  wearisome  uncertainty. 


great  trouble  to  those  who  have  occupa- 
tions, and  great  uneasiness  whether 
they  are  being  fairly  dealt  with.  We 
seem  to  foresee  considerable  ultimate 
remuneration  to  a  firm  of  agents  who 
will  announce  themselves  as  the  de- 
positaries of  everything,  —  sonnets, 
epics,  turnovers  for  a  paper,  or  any- 
thing else,  by  servant  girls,  duchesses, 
or  eminent  men.  For  these  they  must 
always  give  an  immediate  receipt. 
They  must  be  free  to  send  back  at  once 
anything  which  they  consider  unmar- 
ketable. They  will  be  at  liberty  to 
charge  (say)  ten  per  cent,  on  whatever 
they  obtain  for  the  item,  and  to  pay 
themselves;  and  whether  they  are  to 
have  ten  shillings  on  five  pounds,  or  one 
shilling  on  ten  shillings,  this  wall  pro- 
duce activity.  Their  experience  will 
prevent  them  from  wasting  their  time. 
In  this  way  some  really  good  matter 
will  get  abroad.  Those  w^ho  do  not 
want  to  go  on  producing  can  stay  their 
hand,  and  those  who  do  will  be  led  to 
the  right  channels  without  unnecessary 
annoyance.  Such  a  business  could  not 
at  once  be  taken  up  by  those  who  had 
no  other  class  of  business  unless  they 
were  capitalists,  because  at  first  it 
would  brisg  to  the  firm  enormous 
trouble  and  little  profit.  But  in  course 
of  time  it  miglit  bring  in  very  large 
profits.  For  it  would  be  enormously 
patronized  when  well  knowm  and 
known  to  be  honest.  The  temptation  to 
dishonesty  is  not  perceptible  by  our- 
selves at  least,  because  the  action  of  the 
percentage,  and  the  immediate  receipt 
for  the  document,  would  be  so  self- 
working. 

Earlier  in  the  essay  we  alluded  to  the 
element  of  love  which  seemed  to  go  out 
from  the  public  to  the  real  writer.  The 
man  who  had  got  the  heart  of  the  pub- 
lic was  to  them  as  no  common  man.  Is 
it  fanciful  to  compare  this  in  an  impor- 
tant respect  to  the  old-fashioned  attitude 
of  man  to  woman?  The  sense  of  giving 
protection  to  w^eakness  entered  into  it. 
Some  Avomen  are  beginning  to  fling  all 
attempts  to  express  this  pleasure  back 
in  our  faces.  What  will  be  the  ultimate 
result?  There  is  something  akin  to  this 
in  the  new  attitude  of  authors.  They 
decline  to  be  the  publisher's  darling  ajiy 
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more.  And  they  are  absolutely  right  in 
declining.  But  as  to  the  public? 
Beranger  was  the  public's  darling.  He 
was  that  or  nothing.  His  position  as  a 
man  was  exceptional.  But  if  the  public 
once  hears  too  much  about  profits —it 
has  not  bothered  itself  about  the  matter 
yet.— but,  we  say,  if  it  should?  If  the 
ladies  Avere  always  tallying  about  their 
settlements  at  parties,  it  would  not  do. 
There  is  a  certain  reserve.  It  is  danger- 
ous for  authors  to  talk  about  their  prof- 
its too  persistently  in  the  ears  of  the 
public.  Suppose  the  public  got  to  dis- 
lilie  them  so  much,  that  they  always  ran 
away  from  a  bookstall?  Whether  they 
were  wine-bibbers  or  anchorites  would 
not  matter  then;  nobody  would  mark 
them.  A  woman  and  an  author  must 
be  either  something  above  the  average 
robust  male,  or  something  below  him. 
"When  they  are  absolutely  uninteresting 
personally,  they  will  soon  be  something 
worse.  The  late  Bernal  Osborne  once 
described  to  an  amused  House  of  Com- 
mons a  Waterford  election,  and  he 
ended  with  these  words:  "And  as  the 
shades  of  evening  fell,  the  people's 
darling  took  refuge  in  the  water-butt." 
There  was  no  middle  course  in  Water- 
ford. 


From  La  Espana  Moderna. 
THE  CAREER  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
CANOVAS. 

People  here  say  that  a  long  life  reaps 
heavenly  benedictions,  and  signifies  in 
whoever  obtains  it,  not  only  strength  of 
body,  but  fortitude  of  soul. 

I  am  seventy-five  years  old,  and  my 
health  justifies  me  in  promising  myself 
several  years  more,  in  the  natural  course 
of  that  ceaseless  river  we  call  life;  but 
however  great  may  be  the  blessings 
brought  by  years,  believe  me,  whoever 
may  read,  I  fear  them,  I  do  not  desire 
them. 

I  have  seen  the  brain  of  Canovas,  one 
day  radiant  with  thought,  the  next, 
pierced  by  leaden  balls  and  shattered 
In  pieces  like  an  imperfectly  baked 
brick.   I  have  seen  those  red  lips  which 


poured  forth  the  most  lofty  eloquence, 
bloodless  and  tinged  with  the  yellow 
pallor  of  the  burial  candles.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  more,  for  such  experiences, 
such  warnings,  make  us  despair  for 
the  destiny  of  our  race. 

How  many  dead  ones!  In  vain  the 
sun  shines,  the  heavens  smile,  and  the 
waves  dash  their  sparkling  foam 
against  the  glittering  rocks.  In  vain 
are  the  mountains  robed  in  violet  and 
the  meadows  decked  in  emerald  green. 
The  universe  seems  like  a  cruel  battle- 
field, where  death  reigns  with  an  ab- 
solute dominion;  and  mortals  are  like 
sharks,  which  after  having  devoured 
the  weaker  of  their  kind  tear  each 
other  with  their  destructive  jaws,  until 
the  ocean  is  tinged  with  their  blood. 

We  have  mourned  three  deaths  in 
these  days:  Vacherot,  Canovas  and 
Monescillo;  the  first  a  great  philoso- 
pher, the  second  a  great  statesman,  the 
last  a  great  prelate.  All  three  were  in- 
timate friends  of  mine  in  this  sad  world 
where  I  have  had  so  many  and  so  il- 
lustrious friends,  as  well  as  innumer- 
able enemies. 

I  can  speak  of  Vacherot  with  serenity 
and  moderation,  but  I  cannot  speak  of 
Canovas  with  the  same  calm.  Va- 
cherot was  a  friend  of  my  mind,  Cano- 
vas was  a  friend  of  my  heart.  Va- 
cherot was  much  older  than  I,  while 
Canovas  was  about  my  age.  ior 
Vacherot  I  had  an  intellectual  admira- 
tion; for  Canovas  I  felt  the  intense  and 
ennobling  affection  of  a  fellow-student. 
It  is  impossible  to  compare  my  sorrow 
at  the  natural  death  of  Vacherot  with 
my  grief  over  the  violent  death  of 
Canovas. 

Our  perpetual  differences  of  opinion 
drew  us  the  more  closely  together. 
This  continual  disputing  and  arguing 
without  ever  coming  to  a  quarrel  was 
a  delight.  If,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
we  did  not  salute  each  other,  it  was  the 
work  of  our  partisans,  not  of  our 
hearts.  There  were  those  who  were 
more  Gdnovistas  than  Canovas,  and 
more  Castelaristas  than  Castelar.  He 
has  generally  been  called  proud  as  a 
despot,  and  I  vain  as  an  artist.  When 
I  read  these  judgments,  I  shrug  my 
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shoulders  and  exclaim,  "It  is  all  for 
God!" 

Once  I  spoke,  in  a  certain  article,  of 
two  illustrious  friends  of  mine,  one  in 
Prance,  the  other  in  Spain,  whose  as- 
cendency over  their  fellow-countrymen 
was  almost  supreme:  Gambetta  and 
0(i novas,  endowed  by  heaven  with  all 
the  qualities  vouchsafed  to  the  favored 
ones  of  earth,  but  both  afflicted  with  a 
certain  grave  weakness— that  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  endure  contradiction.  The 
article  was  published  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  I  went  to  a  ball  at 
the  English  embassy,  to  which  my  two 
friends  had  also  been  invited.  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  salon  when  I  met 
Antonio,  as  I  always  called  him  affec- 
tionately, who  upon  seeing  me  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  Emilio,  thou  darest  to 
say  that  I  cannot  endure  contradiction, 
when  for  forty  years  I  have  been  en- 
during thee,  in  perpetual  opposition  to 
myself,  in  the  newspaper,  in  books,  in 
Parliament  and  at  home?" 

For  I,  when  I  least  agreed,  in  our  in- 
tellectual contests,  with  his  ideas,  ad- 
mired the  more  his  incomparable 
genius.  Canovas  was  all  his  life  the 
first  polemic  of  his  day.  This  inde- 
fatigable reader  grumbled  continually 
at  the  book  which  he  read.  He  poured 
forth  his  views  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Academy  in  language  of  marvel- 
lous richness  and  variety,  for  he 
abounded  in  words  as  well  as  in  ideas, 
and  method  predominated  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  disorder,  while  the  thought 
was  always  clear  throughout  perpetual 
amplifications. 

I  have  known  telescopic  minds  that 
could  see  only  the  immensely  great, 
and  microscopic  minds  that  could  see 
only  the  infinitely  small.  Canovas  had 
a  microscope  and  telescope  in  his  mind. 

When  time  has  calmed  my  grief  I 
shall  try  to  be  his  faithful  biographer, 
and  I  shall  judge  him  then  with  clear 
sight.  But  now  I  see  him  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes— let  me  mourn  for  him! 

Exceptional  souls  are  not  extin- 
guished when  they  are  transported  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  our  vision.  From 
eternity — rather  from  those  vast  spaces 
of  the  rational  horizon  where  they  are 


hidden— tliey  penetrate  our  every-day 
life,  and  leave  for  us  spiritual  signs, 
not  enigmas,  not  hieroglyphs  carved  on 
senseless  tombs,  but  luminous  and  life- 
giving  ideas.  They  are  the  fixed  stars 
and  suns  of  the  first  magnitude,  which 
irresistibly  attract  opaque  bodies,  plan- 
ets, satellites  and  aerolites,  because 
they  are  the  nuclei  of  mysterious  but 
visible  flames,  the  centre  of  magical 
but  real  attractions.  Ideas  are  not  ex- 
tended nor  limited  in  themselves;  they 
are  extended  and  limited  by  means  of 
their  opposites.  Synthesis  is  the  result 
of  antithesis.  All  great  affirmation 
brings  saddled  behind  it  its  formidable 
negation,  as  truth  and  error,  evil  and 
good.  What  abstract  reasoning  can- 
not demonstrate,  practical  reasoning 
proves.  All  life  runs  upon  principles 
which  seem  false,  seen  from  certain 
points  in  space  and  time,  but  which 
seem  true  from  other  points:  just  as  fig- 
ures, inverted  at  one  point  in  the  mech- 
anism of  the  eye  are  rectified  pres- 
ently and  set  upright  again  in  the  total- 
ity of  our  vision.  Pure  logic,  not 
completely  realized  in  certain  periods 
and  in  certain  social  states,  is  sure 
later  to  reach  its  destined  fulfilment, 
like  the  moral  laws,  of  which  we  do 
not  see  the  outcome  at  the  first  glance, 
but  which  never  fail  to  find  their  true 
sanction  in  the  infinite  contiguity  of 
history. 

No  one  understands  Canovas  like  one 
who  has  been  his  opponent,  and  has 
thus  been  obliged  to  know  and  define 
his  views  in  order  to  know  and  define 
his  own.  Canovas  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  preparing  himself,  by  an 
intuition  natural  to  his  character,  for 
immortality.  And  dying,  firm  in  his 
belief  in  conservative  principles— for 
him  unchangeable— in  the  prerogatives 
of  the  historic  throne,  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  Catholic  worship,  in  the  respect 
due  to  ancient  traditions,  he  yet 
thought  that  all  this  could  not  endure 
unless  to  it  were  united  individual 
rights,  the  popular  jury  and  universal 
suffrage. 

He  remained  firmly  fixed  in  this  opin- 
ion, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
his  colleagues  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
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it;  and  I  cite  this  personal  fortitude  of 
Ca novas  in  support  of  his  democratic 
principles  rather  than  words  spoken  in 
private  conversation  which  I  have  no 
right  to  use;  I  point  also  to  the  visible 
example  given  by  his  policy  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  Avhen  the  fierce 
tempests  and  storms  of  the  ocean  of 
liberty  broke  in  full  strength.  He  has 
been  tempted  many  times — and  cruel 
darts  have  been  aimed  against  him  by 
calumnj^  as  murderous  as  the  bullets 
of  the  infamous  assassin— to  revive 
again  the  Csesarist  code  of  the  first 
period  of  the  restoration,  a  code  which 
would  convert  the  rights  of  all  into  the 
privileges  of  the  few;  but  if  a  vertigo 
of  this  sort  gave  him  a  passing  indis- 
position, his  firm  will  and  clear  judg- 
ment resisted  all  these  importunities, 
and  freedom  of  speech  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  the  press  has  remained  in- 
violate amid  the  reverses  of  war  and 
the  upheavals  of  state. 

I  cite  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  be- 
ing most  clamorous  against  him,  as 
well  as  most  annoying  to  all  statesmen, 
indispensable  as  we  may  feel  it  to  be. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  another 
right,  for  which  we  fought  terrible  bat- 
tles last  year— the  freedom  of  teaching 
from  a  professor's  chair.  This  was 
threatened  by  formidable  enemies,  in 
his  last  turbulent  government,  but  was 
preserved  completely.  He  needed  a 
sure  head  and  a  firm  will,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  sectarians  who  would 
rather  have  had  him  open  a  tavern  or  a 
gaming-house  than  a  church  or  a  Prot- 
estant school,  to  recognize  the  right  of 
a  professor  in  Barcelona  or  Salamanca 
— the  one  anathematized  by  his  bishop, 
the  other  dismissed  by  his  rector— to 
think  and  teach  according  to  his  be- 
liefs, in  harmony  with  the  decrees  initi- 
ated by  the  creative  revolution  of  Sep- 
tember and  established  in  the  hope  of 
the  restoration  and  exaltation  of  our 
democracy  under  a  liberal  government. 

Canovas  did  this,  not  from  mere  ar- 
bitrary caprice,  but  with  the  most 
honorable  conviction  determining  the 
complex  acts  of  the  last  period  of  his 
life  and  the  final  phase  of  his  beliefs. 
He  was  convinced  that  Spanish  politics 


needed  a  party  opposed  to  the  reaction 
— which  is  adapted  only  to  generate  civil 
wars  and  continual  revolutions — a  con- 
servative party  like  that  in  England, 
which  should  combat,  with  true  tenac- 
ity, democratic  ideas  while  they  were 
in  a  period  of  proposition  and  debate, 
in  order  to  accept  and  sustain  them, 
with  equal  tenacity  later  on;  that  is,  as 
soon  as  public  consent  should  admit 
them  and  precedent  sanction  them. 

The  human  mind  has  its  natural 
trichotomy,  and  it  will  not  make  of  it- 
self a  political  nor  a  philosophical 
school  without  combining,  as  if  the 
ideas  were  atoms  which  pass,  in  their 
crystallization,  to  right,  left  and  centre. 
Social  chemistry  and  mechanics  de- 
mand this. 

The  conservative  party  has  its  centre, 
known  to  all;  its  left,  whose  limits  are 
marked  by  the  revolutionists;  and  its 
right,  whose  limits  are  marked,  of  ne- 
cessity, by  the  Carlists.  Canovas 
maintained  the  equilibrium  between  all 
these  contrary  forces,  the  concord  be- 
tween all  these  discordant  spirits;  but 
he  inclined  to  the  left  to  sustain  with 
it  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
Seventy-nine,  introduced,  after  great 
efforts,  by  a  triumph  worthy  of  our 
democracy.  A  recent  example  will 
demonstrate  this  assertion  in  the  clear- 
est manner. 

There  has  been  organized  an  enor- 
mous Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
which,  by  an  absurdity  very  frequent 
in  our  learned  corporations,  old  princi- 
ples, called  in  our  current  speech  re- 
gressive, predominate  over  those  lumi- 
nous and  progressive  principles  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  given  practical 
form  and  embodied  in  our  laws.  This 
council  voted  a  dictamen  relative  to  the 
normal  schools,  contrary  to  every  ele- 
ment of  democratic  principles,  and  to 
the  pure  liberty  of  conscience  guaran- 
teed by  the  declaration  that  all  Span- 
iards should  have  a  voice  regarding 
public  offices,  whatever  their  religious 
beliefs  might  be— a  declaration  which 
lessened  the  force  of  the  religious  in- 
tolerance involved  in  the  old  principle 
of  Catholic  unity.  Thb  minister  of  jus- 
tice did  not  give  his  assent  to  this  vote. 
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He  withheld  it  because  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  before  the  opposition  of  Cjino- 
vas,  which  was  based  on  scrupulous 
respect  to  the  democratic  laws  in  force 
over  our  free  and  progressive  society. 

Could  the  policy  of  the  martyr  whom 
we  all  lament  be  revealed  with  greater 
clearness  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  be- 
cause there  are  important  factions  in 
our  politics  eager  to  bring  about  a  legal 
reaction,  attended,  say  or  do  what  they 
will,  with  innumerable  evils. 

Emilio  Castelar. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Jean  Raymond 
Bidwell . 


From  MacmiUan's  Magazine. 
IN  A  GARDEN  OF  PROVENCE. 

ii  was  a  rambling  country-house, 
with  open  casements  and  blinds  drawn 
outwards  to  the  balcony  irons  because 
of  the  dazzling  glare,  and  a  quaint  little 
flower  garden  sloping  away  from  the 
terrace  steps,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a  grove  of  olives  and  on  the  other  by 
a  lichen-clad  orchard-wall  over  whose 
coping  peep  the  first  gold  of  the  orange 
and  the  last  delicate  blossoms  of  apple 
and  pear.  A  quiet,  slumberous  old 
place  it  was,  with  a  certain  grace  about 
it  which  our  modern  villas  strive  after 
vainly;  very  pleasant  at  all  times,  and 
just  now  looking  its  best  in  the  opening 
days  of  summer.  Eastward  the  view  is 
closed  by  distant  snowy  peaks,  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Maritime  Alps;  nearer,  be- 
yond the  olives,  there  is  a  sparkle  of 
light,  the  flash  of  the  swift-rushing 
Rhone.  You  may  meet  twenty  such 
restful  and  silent  old  dwellings  on  your 
road  from  Vienne  to  Avignon. 

It  was  close  upon  noon;  a  gentle 
breeze  ruflled  the  lowered  blinds  and 
wafted  out  between  the  lilac-blooms  an 
air  which  some  one  within  was  play- 
ing on  the  mellow  notes  of  an  old 
piano.  The  garden  was  deserted,  and 
the  flowers,  left  to  themselves,  were 
all  astir,  chatting  with  one  another  or 
with  the  butterflies  and  bees;  the 
former  fluttering  from  bloom  to  bloom, 
happy  in  their  gorgeous  raiment,  and 


pausing  only  where  the  noblest  flowers 
raised  their  stately  heads;  the  latter, 
careful  citizens  as  they  are,  going  about 
their  business  methodically,  droning 
their  budget  of  scandal  concerning  tlie 
whc^e  comitry-side  into  the  eager 
petals.  Of  course  the  maxim  nothino 
for  nothing  holds  good  always,  and  the 
liliputian  merchants  took  care  to  get  an 
ample  supply  of  honey  in  exchange  for 
their  tittle-tattle  which  touched  on 
everything  under  the  sun,  because  if 
nothing  be  sacred  to  a  sapper,  believe 
me  less  is  sacred  to  a  bee;  and  I  may 
add  that  the  gain  was  altogether  theirs, 
since  no  knowledge  is  more  useless  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  sins  of  men,  and  to 
a  flower  it  is  the  most  useless  thing  on 
earth. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  however,  the 
flowers  were  very  willing  listeners; 
and  when  one  gets  over  the  ethical 
considerations  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  bees  had  a  good  many  interesting 
things  to  tell,  rumors  of  war,  achieve- 
ments of  peace,  idyls  they  had  seen 
amid  the  low,  rounded  thyme-crowned 
hills  whither  the  wind  brings  the  salt 
scents  of  the  sea,  comedies,  such  as 
Labiche  never  dreamed  of,  played  out 
beneath  the  broad  porches  of  village 
inns  or  under  the  gay  awnings  of  fair- 
booths;  in  a  word,  the  thousand  inci- 
dents of  the  great  shifting  panorama 
we  call  life,  that  huge,  tragi-comedy 
each  day  sees  renewed  as  if  the  world 
had  but  begun  with  the  morning,  and 
all  the  garnered  experience  of  six 
thousand  painful  years  were  but  an 
idle  figment  for  the  breeze  to  whirl  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  world. 

"And  you  saw  it  yourself.  Monsieur?" 
asked  a  knot  of  sweet  Wood  Violets, 
lifting  their  meek,  innocent  faces  and 
trembling  with  excitement  over  a  tale 
of  rustic  gallantry,  all  the  more  inter- 
esting because  its  heroine  was  yellow- 
haired  Agnes,  the  gardener's  daughter. 

"With  my  own  eyes,"  replied  the  Bee, 
"just  in  the  field  yonder,  where  the 
wild  strawberries  and  honeysuckle 
grow.  He  had  his  arm  around  her,  and 
the  little  fool  was  drinking  in  his  prom- 
ises; his  mouth  was  so  close  to  her  ear 
that  even  if  I  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
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buzz  she  would  not  have  heard  me. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  her  own  affair.  Jules 
is  a  hon  yarQon,  and  we  bear  him  no 
grudge.  Why,  only  last  year  he  re- 
fused when  his  mother  wanted  him  to 
rob  our  house  in  the  garden  andf  take 
us  on  a  fool's  errand  round  the  orchard, 
banging  a  brass  candlestick  against  a 
pot-bottom.  'No,  mother,'  says  he; 
'let  the  poor  things  enjoy  themselves 
and  keep  the  honey  they  stored  up 
with  such  trouble.  God  forbid  I 
should  rob  them  of  it!'  and  off  he  goes, 
good  lad,  to  the  Quatre  Fleurs  and 
spends  nearly  four  francs  with  his 
comrades;  ah,  the  silver  pieces  soon 
melt  into  golden  wine  when  Babet 
pours  it  out!  Oh,  he's  good-hearted,  is 
Jules,  one  of  us,  you  know;  you  should 
hear  him  toasting  the  Bee  and  the  Vio- 
let at  the  Clefs  Croissees.  But  you 
have  a  new  ally,  I  observe,  ladies." 

"Who?"  cried  the  Violets,  eagerly, 
forgetting  the  previous  subject. 

"Why,  the  Carnations  there.  They 
were  quite  the  rage  in  Paris  some 
years  ago;  a  genius  discovered  they 
were  poor  Boulanger's  favorite  flower, 
and  thus  they  got  a  political  and 
social  lift  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
care  for  them  so  much  myself,"  added 
the  cunning  little  trimmer,  knowing 
well  that  the  green,  acorn-like  sheathes 
would  not  burst  yet  awhile;  "their 
perfume  is  too, — too  overpowering; 
they  force  the  note  and  invariably  con- 
vey the  idea  of  cheap  popularity." 

"But  they  are  so  delightfully  old- 
fashioned,"  simpered  the  Violets. 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  Bee;  "then  let 
them  keep  so,  say  I!"  And  he  rose  in 
what  he  thought  a  very  elegant  man- 
ner. 

"Ah,  there  you  go,"  cried  a  young  bud; 
"what  can  you  see  interesting  in  those 
awkward  yellow  things  yonder!" 

"Ah,  Madonna  Violetta,"  responded 
the  Bee  with  a  consolatory  buzz,  but 
trembling  lest  the  Daffodils  had  over- 
heard, as  indeed  they  had,  "each  of  you 
possesses  her  own  peculiar  beauty,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
visit  each,  for  as  you  know,  I  am  na- 
ture's tax-gatherer;  but  you  surely  can- 
not doubt  where  I  should  stay  if  incli- 


nation only  were  my  guide."  And  as 
he  flew  off,  the  Daffodils  cried  to  the 
Violets:  "Why  give  yourselves  such 
airs?  Are  we  not  your  equals?  Every 
year  we  light  the  march  of  spring 
through  the  blusterous  days  when  you 
cower  beneath  your  leaves.  Our  tint  is 
the  color  of  joy,  yours,  of  repentance 
and  shame.  We  bloom  even  in  the 
under-world,  and  keep  Aurora's  tears 
between  our  petals.  If  Virgil  sang  of 
you,  he  sang  of  us  also.  There  is  a 
garden  in  Tarentum  whose  perfume 
has  come  down  through  the  ages." 

"Where  do  you  intend  going  for  the 
season.  Monsieur  Papillon?"  asked  a 
tall  young  languid  Lily  leaning  against 
her  supporting  pole;  she  spoke  slowly 
with  a  curious  drop  at  the  end  of  her 
sentences,  and  gave  the  impression  of 
being  very  much  surprised  at  her  sur- 
roundings. Her  companion  was  a  gor- 
geous butterfly  clad  in  crimson,  white, 
and  gold,  as  perfect  a  courtier  as  ever 
lounged  upon  the  gilded  staircase  of 
Versailles. 

"I  have  not  yet  decided,"  he  replied, 
speaking  with  becoming  gravity;  "to 
the  Ionian  Isles,  I  think,  ultimately; 
but  one  cannot  be  quite  sure;  the  East 
is  hardly  desirable  at  present.  My 
plans  will,  of  course,  in  great  measure 
depend  upon  the  wind." 

"And  so  Henriette  Normande  is  to 
marry  a  De  Joinville?"  continued  the 
Lily. 

"Yes,  and  they  say  a  good  match, 
too." 

"Oh,  no  doubt,— for  her.  The  family 
is  most  distinguished,— the  Crusades, 
you  know,  and  so  on;  her  grandfather 
was  a  pork-butcher  at  Marseilles;  I  had 
it  on  the  best  authority." 

"But  she  has  been  carefully  edu- 
cated," remarked  the  Butterfly. 

"Yes,  and  from  her  earliest  youth, 
too,"  assented  the  Lily;  "such  associa- 
tions may  do  a  good  deal.  It  was  at  a 
branch  house  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
where  mademoiselle's  niece  is  going 
through  her  novitiate;  that  one  just 
over  the  hill." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  observed  it  the  other 
day,"  answered  the  Butterfly,  with  a 
fine    pretence    of    enthusiasm.  "At- 
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tracted  by  the  incense,  I  flew  in;  liigh 
mass  was  being  celebrated,  and  the 
nuns  were  singing  beliind  a  screen;  it 
was  heavenly,  the  faces  hidden,  but  the 
voices,— ah,  exquisite!  I  flew  along 
the  nave,  for  indeed,  the  incense  was 
rather  overpowering,  and  I  succeeded 
in  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  young 
lady.   She  has  the  white  veil  now." 

"I  trust  she  will  persevere,"  the  Lily 
remarked  judicially.  "I  heard  some 
gossip  among  the  other  flowers  about 
Tier  parentage— nothing  disreputable,  I 
assure  you — but  mademoiselle  has  been 
very  kind  to  the  poor  young  woman. 
Listen,  how  prettily  she  plays  that 
morceau.  By  the  way,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  my  own  reception,  for  I  also 
am  intended  for  the  Church,"  the  white 
flower  went  on,  looking  if  possible 
more  stately  than  ever. 

"Oh,  indeed;  but  you  will  not  leave  us 
yet  awhile,"  observed  the  Butterfly 
anxiously,  "now  when  life  is  just  be- 
ginning to  unfold?" 

"Ah,  where  better  could  I  yield  my 
life  and  my  perfume,"  replied  the  Lily, 
*'than  within  those  sacred  walls,  amid 
the  peace  which  passes  all  understand 
ing?" 

"Where,  indeed?"  echoed  the  cour- 
tier, who  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
least  bit  bored.  "I  congratulate  you: 
you  will  hear  the  nuns  sing." 

"Ah,  sir,  you  should  reserve  your  con- 
gratulations for  my  sister  here,  who  is 
only  a  green  spiral  yet.  She  is  to  be 
presented  on  the  Fete  Dieu,  that  is,  if 
those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  this  un- 
happy country  permit  the  festival," 
said  the  flower  with  something  ap- 
proaching animation.  "For  myself,  1 
assure  you  it  is  no  sacrifice  to  leave  this 
place;  there  are  few  here  with  whom 
I  have  anything  in  common,  except  an 
English  rose  who  comes  from  War- 
wickshire, and  she  is  too  far  away. 
Her  fate  is  harder  than  mine;  they 
planted  her  between  the  pagan  Centi- 
folia  and  that  creature  Valerie  Mar- 
nefte.  I  am  sure  she  feels  her  position 
keenly.  Oh,  tell  me,  does  Frangois  Do 
Brissac  still  belong  to  the  Hussars?" 

"No;  he  left  the  regiment  as  soon  as 
he  married;  but  he  will  soon  enter  the 


Chamber  as  deputy  for  his  province; 
we  think  it  a  certainty." 

"I  am  not  surprised  he  left  the  ser- 
vice," remarked  the  Lily  languidly; 
"tjue  personnel  of  the  army  has  changed 
much.  They  give  commissions  to  the 
rank  and  file  now,  nor  is  it  at  all  un- 
likely that  we  may  one  day  see  our 
gardener's  son  with  the  epaulets  of  a 
lieutenant,  if  he  choose  to  remain  after 
his  term  has  expired, — imagine  those 
people  cJioosing  to  do  anything!  But 
what  would  you  have?  They  banished 
the  Church  from  the  State,  and  it  is 
only  right  they  should  banish  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Army.  They  have 
even  taken  me  from  their  banners,  as 
if  resolved  to  cast  aside  the  last  thing 
which  could  remind  them  of  the  glori- 
ous days  when  the  golden  lilies  waved 
above  the  levelled  spears  and  fell  or 
flew  where  the  noblest  deeds  were 
done.  No  land  ever  had  a  more 
haughty  standard  than  the  flag  of 
Arques  and  Ivry,"  continued  the 
flower,  oddly  enough  in  all  conscience: 
and  through  the  opened  casements 
came  the  notes  of  that  air  which  once 
sent  the  mad  blood  bounding  in  swollen 
veins  one  fateful  October  night  in  old 
Versailles,  when  the  flash  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  imperial  eyes  found  an- 
swer in  the  gleam  of  unsheathed 
SAVords.  The  Lily  bent  her  noble  head 
to  better  catch  the  stirring  sounds,  but 
with  them  came  a  vulgar  tittering  from 
a  bed  of  tri-colored  annuals!  She  did 
not  feel  ridiculous;  it  is  the  compensa- 
tion of  faith;  but  she  did  not  care  for 
unsympathetic  laughter  any  more  than 
you  or  I. 

"We  are  tired  of  this  old  regime  non- 
sense," they  cried.  "Henri  Quatre  was 
the  best  king  the  lilies  ever  saw,  better 
a  thousand  times  than  the  dancing- 
master  they  called  great;  but  he  was 
only  flt  to  command  a  cavalry  division 
under  the  little  corporal.  For  all  your 
boasting  you  never  made  the  grand 
tour!" 

"I  never  knew  a  Waterloo  or  a 
Sedan,"  the  Lily  condescended  to  reply, 
and  the  Annuals  were  stricken  dumb. 
Being  only  ignorant  little  things,  they 
had  never  heard  of  Courtrai,  or  Pavia, 
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or  Minclen.  And  here  be  it  observed 
that  every  repartee  has  its  rejoinder,  as 
every  thrust  its  parry— but  one  must 
have  learned  it;  so,  the  great  secret  of 
saying  crushing  things  is  to  liuoAV  your 
man. 

Seeing  tlie  Lily  taken  up  with  the 
music  and  disposed  to  regard  every- 
thing very  seriously,  the  Butterfly, 
after  a  graceful  leave-taking,  poised 
himself  daintily,  and  then  fluttered 
away  down  the  trellis-shaded  walks 
where  clematis,  passion-flower,  and 
sweet  jasmine  blended  their  foliage. 

Just  opposite,  where  the  ivy-clad 
orchard- wall  served  as  a  boundary,  the 
^Yhite  Rose,  of  which  the  Lily  had 
spoken,  was  looking  very  mortified. 
She  had  permitted  herself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  discussion  by  La  Valerie,  a  dis- 
cussion which  began  with  fashions  and 
ended  with  politics. 

"You  weary  me  with  your  White 
Rose  leagues  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  dilettante  conspiracy,"  the  latter 
was  saying.  "Do  you  dream  that  those 
whom  you  call  Socialists  will  dethrone 
the  Guelphs  to  ask  you  back?  Oh  fools, 
as  if  men  who  see  through  the  farce 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  would  en- 
dure you  again  and  your  discredited 
trumpery!  Ah,  you  Legitimists  and 
L'ltramontanes,  you  never  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  you  never  will.  You  are 
always  behind  the  age,  but  you  will  die 
rather  than  admit  it.  You  are  plagia- 
rists as  well  as  failures;  what  your 
fathers  cursed  you  admit,  and  what 
you  curse  to-day  your  children  will  ac- 
cept to-morrow.  You  cannot  dare  a 
great  crime,  but  stand  aside  with  hand 
on  lip  to  profit  by  those  of  others,  for, 
alas,  you  cannot  forget  the  part  you 
and  the  Lily  yonder  once  played.  But 
there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and 
you  are  no  giants.  You  would  hold  the 
balance  of  power  again, — will  you  get 
it  by  whimpering?  One  plot  hatched 
under  the  Borgia's  skull-cap,  one  stroke 
of  his  son's  good  sword,  were  worth 
all  the  prayers  you  have  said  or  sung 
in  the  ears  of  the  laughing  world.  It 
is  only  by  crime,  successful  crime, 
that  men  are  ruled.  But  you,  poor 
dreamers,  if  you  had  the  brains  to 


plan  you  have  not  the  nerve  to  exe- 
cute." 

The  Stuart  Rose  was  paler  than  her 
wont,  yet  she  answered  gently:  "I  did 
not  know  we  wanted  courage;  I 
thought  we  had  given  proof  of  it  even 
in  those  days.  A  crime  is  always  a 
blunder.  Caesar  Borgia  did  not  win 
even  the  success  you  value  so  highly; 
all  his  evil  deeds,  all  his  breathless 
ambitions  profited  him  nothing;  he  was 
an  eagle  it  is  true,  but  a  chained  one; 
he  could  not  fly  farther  than  his  mas- 
ter Charles  chose  to  allow  him.  The 
Re  di  Romagna  died  in  exile,  when  all 
is  said." 

"And  how  did  your  last  Stuart  King 
die?"  answered  Valerie;  but  the  White 
Rose  was  silent. 

"Aha,  you  know,"  pursued  the  other 
remorselessly.  "Such  are  your  gods, 
and  yet  you  wonder  that  you  are  never 
on  the  winning  side." 

"Truth  and  Justice  rarely  are,"  re- 
torted the  White  Queen. 

"You  are  only  one  whit  less  ridicu- 
lous than  that  idiotic  Tournesol  who 
stared  us  all  out  of  countenance  last 
year,"  continued  Valerie. 

"Fidelity  must  ever  be  a  riddle  and 
a  jest  to  such  as  you,"  said  the  White 
Rose  calmly. 

The  Annuals  tittered;  they  disliked 
her  but  appreciated  retort.  This  stung 
La  Valerie  to  fury.  "After  all,"  she  re- 
marked, "you  are  no  better  than  any 
one  else,  all  white  as  you  are.  If  the 
gardener  did  not  mulch  your  roots  with 
manure  every  spring  you  would  not  be 
quite  so  splendid,  I  fancy." 

Now  this  was  vulgar,  and  further- 
more had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  subject  under  discussion;  but  the 
White  Queen,  disdaining  this  advan- 
tage and  the  obvious  reply,  treated  her 
rival  with  a  chilling  contempt,  answer- 
ing nothing  but  serenely  lifting  her  no- 
ble clusters  against  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  in  a  way  the  other  could  never 
imitate.  The  latter  felt  the  insult  and 
took  refuge  in  a  sneer. 

"Ah,  my  dear,  you  are  too  pure,"  she 
said.  "In  a  world  such  as  this  the  only 
place  for  you  should  be  some  snow-clad 
inaccessible  height." 
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"And  the  ouly  place  for  you  is  the 
Quartier  Breda,"  replied  the  AVhite 
Queen  coldly. 

Valerie  was  not  at  all  annoyed;  on 
the  contrary  her  wicked  buds  shook  all 
over  with  hidden  laughter.  ''Eli  bicnr' 
she  cried.  "I  should  not  object;  it 
would  at  least  be  amusing.  I  have  not 
seen  a  pleasant  face  since  last  Carni- 
val." 

"What  are  you  saying  about  the 
Quartier  Breda?"  asked  the  Centifolia, 
looking  up.  She  had  been  dozing,  and 
her  splendid  pink  beauty  glowed  as  she 
woke  refreshed.  "What  do  you  know 
of  life?  You  should  have  seen  the 
Suburra  the  year  Verres  came  home 
from  Cilicia,  or  when  Clodius  was  trib- 
une. OJie!  how  he  did  hunt  that  poor 
vain  Cicero  from  pillar  to  post;  I  re- 
member well  the  day  they  pelted  him 
out  of  the  forum,  and  his  black-robed 
crowd  too.  You  talk  of  your  Carnivals; 
bah,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  Sat- 
urnalia in  the  days  of  Messalina  or 
Fausta!  What  can  you  know  of  the 
sights  I  saw,  you  children  of  yester- 
day? The  masters  of  the  world  loved 
me  and  wore  my  blossoms.  I  tell  you, 
I  witnessed  spectacles  the  historians 
have  never  told  you  of,  and  heard 
poems  lost  forever.  I  saw  the  face  of 
Orestella  when  she  learned  how  Cati- 
line fell;  I  watched  the  grooved  visage 
of  Sulla  looking  down  upon  the  Rome 
whose  hate  he  scorned,  thinking  it  may 
have  been  of  the  blood  which  the 
springs  of  ^dipsus  could  not  wash 
away.  I  knew  the  one  woman  Horace 
married,  but  never  owned,  nor  ever 
sang  of— she  was  a  Sabine.  I  alone 
know  the  reason  of  Ovid's  banishment. 
I  crowned  the  low,  wanton  forehead  of 
Cytheris  when  she  recited  young  Vir- 
gil's eclogue  to  the  Romans;  you  should 
have  seen  the  eyes  of  Callus  devouring 
her— the  poor  fool  who  slew  himself  in 
Egypt  because  they  called  him  robber, 
as  if  one  thief  more  or  less  mattered  to 
my  Rome!  Aye,  and  that  sprightly 
jade  Arbuscula  carried  a  handful  of 
my  blooms  the  very  time  she  shouted 
to  the  howling  plebs  Satis  est  equitem 
mlM  plaudere!  Gods,  how  they  roared! 
Your  scholars  wrangle  still  over  the 


identity  of  Cynthia.  Pshaw,  I  knew 
golden  Cynthia  well;  a  commonplace 
wanton;  if  you  threw  a  stone  anywhere 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to-day  you  would 
strike  one  of  her  sisters.  Many  and 
many  a  day  have  I  watched  her  whirl- 
ing down  the  Appian  Way  in  her 
brazen  chariot,  as  if  sediles  were  not,, 
with  the  Molossian  dogs,  their  silver 
collars  glittering  in  the  sun,  bounding- 
beside  her,  while  the  idlers  at  the  tav- 
ern doors  bandied  her  name  between 
them  as  one  tosses  the  ball  at  trigon. 
Ah,  and  often  have  I  seen  that  sensi- 
tive poet  she  fooled  so  cleverly  coming^ 
along  the  Sacred  Way  to  buy  my  clus- 
ters, and  other  things  he  could  less  af- 
ford; and  at  night  the  petals  of  those 
same  roses  fell,  withered  by  the  ban- 
quet lights,  from  her  hot  brows  into 
the  wine  she  loved  too  well;  and  he, 
watching,  saw  in  them  only  a  symbol 
of  life's  joys,  and  not  of  his  wasted 
life.  Oh,  I  knew  them  all,  soldiers^ 
poets,  idlers,  gentle  maids  and  haughty 
matrons,  courtezans, — all;  and  they 
have  not  changed  one  whit.  They  are^ 
the  same  to-day,  those  mortals,  throw- 
ing flowers  at  the  carnival  in  Nice  yon-^ 
der  or  watching  the  bull-fighters  and 
wrestlers  at  Marseilles.  Ah,  the  old 
life!  I  hear  you  talk  of  banquets,  what 
would  you  say  if  you  had  supped  with: 
Lucullus  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo?  Lucul- 
lus,  there  was  a  man!  How  would 
your  under-bred  millionaires  show  be- 
side him?  Many  a  time  I  have  watched 
him  walking  in  his  gardens  on  the  Pin- 
cian  where  the  ilex  boughs  diapered  the 
ways,  just  as  they  do  to-day,  I  dare 
say,  when  the  sun  shines.  By  Pollux! 
he  was  lucky  in  not  living  longer,  or 
the  imperial  harlot  who  coveted  those- 
gardens  of  his  would  have  dealt  with 
him  as  she  did  with  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Venus,  what  a  jade  she  was,  with  her 
brow  of  bronze  and  jaw  of  steel!  But 
the  eye  was  a  queen's  through  it  all;; 
she  never  killed  her  Roman  soul.  Aye., 
would  you  believe  it?  I  watched  with 
her  that  last  awful  night  when  the 
storm  from  Ostia  had  broken,  and  when 
deserted  by  all  save  the  mother  who 
bore  her,  she  sobbed  the  hours  away. 
Aye,  I  heard  them  talk  and  murmur 
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together  of  many  things;  and  if  such 
knowledge  may  appease  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  they  must  have  found  sweet 
solace  in  the  knowing  that  she  tasted 
at  length  what  she  had  made  others 
feel,  as  she  cursed  and  cursed  again 
her  nerveless  hand!  Yet,  when  the 
dawn  and  death  came,  she  met  them 
not  unworthily,  I  thought." 

"Oh  cease,"  murmured  a  noble  Pro 
vence  Rose  blowing  near;  "your  Rome 
was  all  blood  and  mud!" 

"Nay,  not  so;  they  were  good  too, 
those  Roman  dames,"  replied  the  Cen- 
tifolia,  dreamily,  "and  they  loved  me 
well.  Think  of  Octavia  taking  thai 
drunken  fool's  children  into  her  house 
when  Actium  had  avenged  his  insults. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  Agrippina, 
the  pride  of  Roman  matrons,  or  of 
Cecilia  Metella?  I  knew  them  both, 
and  that  gentle  lady  her  husband  called 
the  light  of  his  house.  But  I  loved 
Octavia  best;  the  sweet  dame,  it  seems 
only  yesterday  I  saw  her  seated  beside 
Augustus,  listening  to  Virgil's  silver 
voice  extolling  the  lost  hope  of  Rome. 
Ah,  how  her  head  dropped  when  he 
came  to  the  line  Tu  Marcellus  erisT' 

"He  was  well  paid  for  that,"  re- 
marked an  odd,  wheezing  voice;  it 
came  from  a  spray  of  Ivy  nodding  in 
the  breeze. 

"And  what  if  he  was,  old  eavesdrop- 
per?" cried  the  Centifolia,  angry  at  the 
interruption,  and  moreover  disliking 
the  Ivy  who  is,  gardeners  will  tell  you, 
the  enemy  of  all  flowers. 

"Only  this,"  replied  the  Ivy  smoothly; 
"that  if  one  elects  to  celebrate  departed 
worth,  it  surely  is  no  disadvantage  if 
the  deceased  has  imperial  relations. 
The  brothers  Sosii  could  hardly  afford 
ten  thousand  sesterces  a  line.  After 
all,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
power  of  selection,  as  the  critics  say. 
But  you  were  speaking  of  good  women; 
surely  the  list  is  not  exhausted;  there 
were  some  saints  in  Caesar's  house- 
hold?" 

"There  were,  and  beyond  it,"  an- 
swered the  Centifolia  gallantly.  "I 
have  known  them  as  numerous  as  your 
leaves  upon  that  wall;  yet,  they  are  all 
gone,  forgotten  just  like  the  petals  of 


my  roses  which  bloomed  two  thousand 
years  ago!" 

Dites  moi  oil  en  quel  pays 
Est  Flora,  la  belle  Romaine, 

quoted  La  Velerie  flippantly. 

"What  do  you  know  about  those 
things,"  continued  the  Centifolia  turn- 
ing on  her,  "you  who  can  only  tell  us 
dull  tales  of  the  boulevards  and  the 
absinthe-drinkers  ?  Or  even  you.  White 
Queen?  When  you  are  not  sulking  you 
are  edifying  us  with  pious  conversa- 
tion, as  Pere  Meudon  calls  it,  though 
he  always  smiles  saying  so,  for  he  is  a 
dear  human  creature.  By  Hercules!  ] 
have  seen  priests  just  like  him  sun- 
ning themselves  upon  the  Capitol  steps 
a  thousand  times,  simple  kindly  men 
who  kept  my  Rome  sweet  by  their 
lives.  Look  there,  where  that  slip  is 
leafing  in  the  corner  yonder;  he  planted 
it  last  October,  and  told  Mademoiselle  a 
story  about  one  Francis  d'Assissi  and 
roses  that  bloomed  twice  in  the  year 
on  account  of  his  sanctity.  AVell,  my 
sisters,  I  shook  all  over,  for  of  course 
I  remembered  Pj3estum  and  its  twice 
blooming  roses, — hiferique  rosaria  Pwsti. 
Of  course  he  believed  it;  but  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun  as  the  Jew- 
ish book  says." 

The  White  Rose  felt  called  upon  to 
testify.  "You  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween a  miracle  and  a  merely  natural 
phenomenon,"  she  said  quietly. 

The  Centifolia  made  a  noise  with  her 
leaves,  which  in  a  mortal  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  sound  produced 
by  snipping  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  "I  do  not  deny  any- 
thing you  say,  my  lady,"  she  observed; 
"and  I  decline  to  draw  distinctions.  1 
am  not  a  Greek;  but  you  are  by  no 
means  so  original  as  you  would  have 
us  believe.  All  you  taught  has  been 
taught  before  you." 

"But,"  cried  Valerie,  "she  practised 
what  you  preached!" 

"You  will  spare  me  your  champion 
ship,"  said  the  White  Rose  coldly. 

''Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes"  oh 
served  the  Ivy  to  the  Provence  Rose. 
"Oh,  my  cabbage,  how  those  Christians 
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love  one  another!  Kill  them  all;  God 
will  know  His  own!" 

The  flower  grew  a  deep  red,  crimson 
as  the  blood  that  flowed  at  Beziers,  but 
she  did  not  take  the  bait.  "You  shall 
not  set  us  by  the  ears,"  she  said.  "You 
act  as  if  you  were  a  mortal;  why  were 
you  not  a  man?  Machiavelli  would 
have  appreciated  you." 

"There  were  worse  than  he,"  an- 
swered the  Ivy.  "I  am  older  than  any 
of  you,  and  I  should  know  the  world 
by  this;  and  to  know  men  is  to  despise 
them." 

"And  to  know  women?"  asked 
Valerie,  who  had  overheard. 

The  Ivy's  leaves  twinkled  leeringly 
in  the  sun,  but  there  was  no  reply,  and 
the  Centlfolia  shook  her  buds  indig- 
nantly. "By  Pollux,  this  old  fellow 
wearies  me  with  his  shrugs!"  she  cried. 
"Oh  Bacchus,  why  did  you  choose  so 
crabbed  a  thing  to  wreathe  your 
thyrsus,  when  you  had  my  blooms?" 

"Because  Bacchus  knew  love  is  only 
a  thing  of  an  hour,  but  that  folly  is 
perennial;  and  so  he  took  a  plant  that 
never  fades  to  crown  his  wine-cup,  em- 
blem of  the  maddest  folly  of  all,  the 
folly  which  buys  forgetfulness  at  such 
a  price." 

"Hear  how  he  preaches,"  whispered 
the  Centifolia. 

"Ah,  my  sermons  do  not  hurt,"  re- 
torted the  Ivy,  "for,  as  the  devil  said 
when  he  took  the  priest's  place,  there  is 
no  unction  in  them." 

"Come,"  said  Valerie,  "you  must 
have  known  something  good  in  all  your 
time;  did  you  ever  meet  a  woman  like 
the  dead  ladies  the  Centifolia  has  told 
us  of,  a  woman  you  could  respect?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  Ivy;  "be- 
cause I  think  all  women  equally 
worthy  of  respect." 

"Oh  Bacchus,  how  he  carps!"  mut- 
tered the  Centifolia.  "What  do  you 
here  in  a  garden?  Get  back  to  the  li- 
braries and  the  critics,  and  poison  them 
with  your  own  bitterness." 

"Let  us  hear  about  the  good  woman 
the  Ivy  knew,"  continued  La  Valerie; 
"it  is  sure  to  be  amusing.  VTas  she  a 
Vestal?" 

"She  died  one,"  replied  the  Ivy  dryly; 
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"and  whether  it  be  amusing,  you  shall 
judge.   Once  upon  a  time  there  lived 
two  sisters  in  Rome,  born  at  the  same 
birth  and  as  much  alike  as  two  of  your 
twin  buds.   They  were  called  Hilaria 
and  Claudia.   The  former  was  a  Ves- 
tal; the  latter  dwelt  with  her  father 
and  brothers  on  the  Coelian  Hill  in  a 
mansion   whose   atrium   boasted  tro- 
phies of  the  Jugurthine  and  Mithridatic 
wars.   Hers  was  a  pleasant  life,  and 
the  hour  when  she  should  be  borne 
over  the  threshold  of  a  husband's  home 
was   rapidly  approaching   with  each 
day's  march  of  a  returning  legion  in 
which  her  betrothed,  one  Sempronius, 
held  a  command.   They  had  been  en- 
gaged two  years  before,  on  the  eve  of 
his   departure  for  a   Parthian  cam- 
paign.    She  was  a  winsome  wench, 
keeping  something  of  the  high  Roman 
look  about  the  eyes;  many  a  time  I 
noted  it  as   I   watched   her  tripping 
down   to   the   forum   to   consult  the 
Golden   Milestone,   the  focus   of  the 
myriad  roads  that  ran  to  Rome,  or  over 
to  the  Aventine  where  she  would  weary 
Diana  for  an  oracle.  And  she  got  one, 
I  recollect;  it  said   happiness  should 
come  to  her  through  the  Capenan  Gate. 
Poor  maid,  she  was  delighted,  for,  as 
you  know,  the  gate  spanned  the  Appian 
Way  by  which  the  legion  would  enter 
the  city  from  Brundusium ;  but  I  under- 
stood.  On  the  same  day  she  received 
another  message  by  no  means  so  oracu- 
lar.    It  informed  her  that  the  fatal 
misfortune  of  discovery  had  befallen 
her  sister,  who  had  chosen  to  solace 
her  dreary  hours  by  playing  Egeria  to 
the  Numa  of  an  unknown  lover,  though 
there  were  whispers  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  madman  who  then  ruled 
the  empire.   The  penalty  was  death, 
and  Hilaria  prayed  for  help.  Claudia 
w^as  rich;  the  guards  were  bribed;  and 
that  night  the  sisters  fled  from  the  city. 
They  might  as  well  have  stayed  on  the 
Coelian,    for    the     walls     of  Rome 
stretched  then  from  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Next  day  the  lictors  came  up  with  them 
at  shadow-haunted  Tibur.   The  guilty 
sister  strove  to  stab  herself,  but  failing 
fainted;  Claudia  surrendered  herself  as 
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the  Vestal,  and  ere  the  morrow's  noon 
drank  the  hemlock  which  had  been 
mercifully  substituted  for  the  older 
punishment."  - 

"But  where  was  the  other?"  cried 
Valerie. 

"Ah,  this  is  the  amusing  part,"  re- 
plied the  "Finding  herself,  on  re- 
turning to  consciousness,  alone,  and 
divining  what  had  occurred,  Hilaria 
retraced  her  steps  and  sought,  like 
some  poor  hunted  thing,  the  house 
upon  the  Coelian.  Here  she  was  actu- 
ally received  as  Claudia,  and  taking  up 
the  thread  of  her  sister's  life,  culti- 
vated, you  may  believe,  the  fallentis 
semita  vitcB.  Finally  she  married  Sem- 
pronius,  as  Claudia,  and  made  him  a 
very  good  wife;  but  it  was  most  amus- 
ing to  see  her  going  gravely  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  on  great  festival  days,  like 
the  Matronalia,  though  she  always 
kept  within  doors  on  that  of  the  Ves- 
talia." 

"How  accommodating  of  Sempro- 
nius!"  said  the  Rose  dreamily. 

"Oh,  he  was  thinking  only  of  her 
dower,  and  how  it  might  yet  help  him 
to  a  consulship,"  answered  the  Ivy. 
"A  proud,  pre-occupied,  ambitious  fool! 
Such  men  have  ever  made  laughter  for 
Olympus." 

"And  Claudia?"  asked  La  Valerie. 

"Ah,  they  never  spoke  of  her,"  re- 
plied the  Ivy.  "Besides,  she  was  not  so 
great  a  heroine  after  all,  for  she  se- 
cretly hoped  Vesta  would  vindicate  her 
as  she  vindicated  the  other  Claudia; 
but  the  age  of  miracles  was  past.  How- 
ever, it  is  all  one  now." 

The  Centifolia  expanded  her  leaves. 
"That  is  quite  true,"  she  said.  "Oh, 
the  millions  I  have  seen,  just  like 
Claudia!  She  was  fortunate  in  dying 
at  once;  but  the  others,— waiting  on  the 
happiness  of  some  selfish  woman,  or 
worse,  upon  the  gratitude  of  some  man! 
Righteousness,  abnegation,— I  never 
saw  either  come  to  more  than  badness. 
The  good  die  and  are  forgotten,  as  are 
the  bad;  only  their  days  are  sadder,— 
that  is  all!" 

La  Valerie  uttered  a  short  laughing 
rustle;  the  White  Queen  disdained  re- 
ply. 


"Oh  shame  upon  j-ou  sisters!"  said  a 
gentle  voice  from  a  clump  of  Way  Ben- 
nei,  a  learned  plant  which  had  bloomed 
in  many  a  Benedictine  garden.  "Noth- 
ing is  lost,  nothing  is  forgotten.  Did 
not  a  poet,  older  than  any  your  Rome 
knew,  say  that  though  the  path  of  vir- 
tue was  steep,  yet  not  one  drop  of  sweat 
from  upward-toiling  mortals  would  be 
lost?  And  were  they  happy,  those 
mighty  Caesars?  Ah,  you  could  tell 
how  their  faces  looked  when  the  mask 
slipped  aside,  and  they  thought  them- 
selves alone!  It  is  not  in  fable  only 
that  the  Furies  pursue  Orestes.  And 
even  men  themselves  bear  witness. 
Yonder,  in  that  England  whence  the 
White  Rose  comes,  there  is  a  mighty 
abbey,  and  in  it  the  graves  of  two 
queens.  One  was  great  and  lion- 
hearted,  and  died  the  mistress  of  a  glo- 
rious realm;  the  other  died  upon  a  scaf- 
fold! Yet,  for  one  who  goes  to  see 
Elizabeth's  eagle  face  looking  upward 
from  her  alabaster  bed,  a  hundred 
throng  to  find  the  spot  where  Marie 
lies." 

"Paul,  Paul,  thou  almost  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian!"  sneered  the  Cen- 
tifolia. 

"And  they  grow  better,  those  poor 
mortals  who  love  us  so  well,"  said  a 
tuft  of  Lavender  over  whose  spikes 
two  white  butterflies  were  hovering. 
"The  shadow  of  the  Cross  has  not 
fallen  upon  the  world  in  vain.  The 
empire  which  to-day  has  taken  the 
place  of  Rome  in  men's  eyes  is  better 
than  the  Rome  we  knew,  the  Em- 
pire " 

"Republic,  if  you  please,"  remarked 
La  Valerie,  humbly. 

"Forgive  me,"  murmured  the  Laven- 
der; "our  France  yields  to  none,  and  if 
we  seek  for  goodness  we  need  not  cross 
her  frontier.  Only  the  all-seeing  God 
can  tell  what  priests  like  Pere  Meudon 
do  in  this  groaning  world;  if  we  seek 
for  good  women  we  need  not  go  beyond 
our  Mademoiselle.  Up-stairs  in  her 
chamber  is  a  bridal-dress  carefully  laid 
away  with  my  sprays  among  its  folds; 
it  is  made  after  a  fashion  forgotten 
these  thirty  years.  The  man  whom  she 
was  to  marry  jilted  her.     She  never 
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complained,  but  went  her  way  as  be- 
fore, though  she  wept  sometimes.  He 
married  the  woman  who  had  won  his 
ficlile  love,  but  falling  on  evil  times  and 
sickness,  she  deserted  him  and  his 
child.  When  he  died  Mademoiselle 
sought  her  out,  a  girl  of  seventeen  now, 
and  strove  vainly  to  save  her  from  the 
road  whither  her  instincts  pointed. 
Trouble  lost,  you  say?  Wait;  no  good 
thing  is  ever  done  in  vain.  Only  last 
week  Pere  Meudon  received  a  letter 
written  from  that  unhappy  woman's 
death-bed,  praying  forgiveness  of  Ma- 
demoiselle and  commending  to  her  care 
her  own  little  daughter  whom  she 
would  have  rescued  from  the  life  and 
the  fate  of  her  ill-starred  mother.  Do 
you  not  think  luademoiselle's  sweet  pa- 
tience blossomed  and  bore  fruit?  Pere 
Meudon  brings  the  child  here  to-day, 
the  grandchild  of  the  man  who  w^rought 
so  cruel  a  wrong.  Ah,  my  sisters,  good- 
ness grows  unseen  of  mortal  eyes;  but 
vice  flaunts  herself  in  the  streets,  and 
so  men  are  blinded,  seeing  only  the  out- 
side of  things." 

"I  never  knew  before  that  the  linen- 
press  was  so  excellent  a  field  for  ob- 
servation," observed  La  Valerie. 

"I  was  the  companion  of  queens," 
said  the  little  grey  lady  coldly.  "I  have 
known  the  home-lives  of  the  women  in 
that  far-off  England  we  spoke  of,  and 
I  know  the  grey  old  world  must  grow 
better  if  the  hand  which  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  it.  From  splendid  Eliza  to 
imperial  Victoria  I  have  companioned 
them;  and  I  am  sure  that  for  one  good 
woman  of  ancient  Rome  I  could  count 
a  thousand,  east  and  west,  daughters 
of  the  great  Empire  which  I  have 
watched  increase  until  it  shadowed  the 
globe." 

"Nevertheless,  the  sun  shines  brightly 
here,"  said  Valerie  Marneffe.  She  ut- 
tered the  phrase  so  lightly  that  she 
seemed  unconscious  of  its  significance; 
but  the  Lily,  who  had  often  caught  the 
brave  smile  upon  the  face  of  Jeanne 
D'Arc,  looked  across  the  garden 
towards  the  Warwick  Rose,  who  an- 
swered with  a  clear,  high  glance;  the 
Marguerites  nodded  gaily  to  a  dancing 
sprig  of  yellow  Broom,  and  the  Pansies 


to  the  knightly  Columbine  growing  be- 
side some  Trefoil  in  an  unweeded  bor- 
der.  The  Lavender  was  silent. 

"Ah,  why  should  we  quarrel  for 
names?"  said  the  Herb  Bennett  gently. 
"We  belong  to  the  world;  we  are  the 
dear  God's  gift  to  mortals.  Let  us 
brighten  their  brief  and  troubled  hours 
as  we  may,  for  soon  the  night  comes 
and  they  see  us  no  more.  Oh  the  pity 
of  their  little  lives!  How  they  fret  and 
struggle  and  plan,  as  if  they  had  eter- 
nity behind  them, — they  who  cannot 
count  upon  an  instant  of  time!  But 
still  through  it  all  they  do  fight  on, 
wounded  by  their  sins,  blinded  by  their 
senses,  to  the  goal  where  Truth  stands 
waiting  " 

''Quid  est  Veritas,^'  interrupted  the 
Centifolia  wearily.  "What  a  pity  Pi- 
late did  not  stay  for  an  answer;  it 
would  have  saved  much  ink!" 

The  Ivy  twinkled.  "How  little  you 
know  men!"  he  said.  "It  would  have 
made  no  difference;  they  would  squab- 
ble about  authorized  versions  all  the 
same." 

"But  they  are  getting  better,  you 
know,"  cooed  La  Valerie.  "The  lion 
will  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  presently, 
—when  he  has  finished  dinner.  Prog- 
ress? they  babble  over  some  such  shib- 
boleth at  the  end  of  every  century. 
Yesterday  it  was  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau; to-day  it  is  some  other  charlatan; 
but  they  remain  beasts  and  fools  al- 
ways." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  the  Ivy,  in  the 
charitable  hope  of  provoking  a  fresh 
discussion,  "they  are  very  interesting 
studies.  Evil  we  can  understand  and 
expect;  but  when  all  is  said  there  re- 
mains a  vast  residuum  of  unaccount- 
able good  in  human  nature." 

Then  the  flowers  were  silent,  for  up 
the  gravelled  walk  came  an  old  man 
leading  a  little  child. 

William  Buckley. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
mCHARD  HOLT  HUTTON. 

Rarely  can  it  have  happened  that 
death  brought  so  keen  a  sense  of  per- 
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sonal  loss  to  many  homes  where  it  ex- 
tinguished the  light  of  no  familiar 
countenance  as  when,  on  September  9 
of  this  year  1897,  it  forbade  all  readers 
to  hope  for  another  word  from  Richard 
Hutton.  The  lay  sermons  from  him  had 
come  to  be  looked  for  no  less  eagerly 
than  the  letters  of  an  Indian  mail 
day.  We  cut  the  Spectator  with  as 
much  confidence  as  we  broke  the  seal 
dropped  by  a  friendly  hand.  The  arti- 
cle expressed  a  relation  as  well  as  a 
judgment;  it  left  the  mind  stimulated 
as  by  news  of  the  beloved  absent, 
cheered  as  by  expressions  of  affection 
for  oneself.  For  the  same  reason,  no 
doubt,  there  were  many  to  whom  it 
said  nothing.  The  Spectator,  under 
Hutton's  guidance,  addressed  rather  a 
public  than  the  public.  It  was  faithful 
to  a  tradition  of  periodical  writing 
which,  disregarded  and  defied  as  it  is 
by  the  chief  periodicals  of  the  day,  will 
perhaps  be  felt  by  those  who  compare 
these  later  publications  with  their  fore- 
runners to  be  exactly  what  makes  pe- 
riodical literature  living.  A  specimen 
of  every  opinion  of  a  particular  epoch 
has  its  own  interest,  no  doubt.  It  can- 
not be  in  any  case  the  ideal  of  a  news- 
paper; but  the  Spectatw,  under  Mr 
Hutton's  guidance,  was  so  much  more 
than  a  newspaper  that  we  naturally 
compare  it  with  those  clusters  of  writ- 
ings which  in  our  day  aim  at  little 
more  than  this,  and  the  strong  aroma 
of  an  individual  mind  affects  us  as 
something  unique.  Let  us,  before  the 
sympathetic  hush  of  attention  pass 
away,  as  it  passes  so  soon,  gather  up 
and  set  on  record  the  grounds  of  an 
impression  so  peculiar. 

In  noting  one  negative  qualification 
for  this  influence,  I  anticipate  no  dis- 
sentient voice.  No  one— not  even  the 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who 
encloses  Richard  Hutton's  audience 
within  the  walls  of  a  Rectory  garden- 
will  deny  that  he  abjured,  throughout 
his  career,  that  alliance  with  scorn 
which  ordinarily  supplies  journalism 
with  its  most  pungent  condiments. 
Nothing  that  he  has  written  is  bitter, 
or  stinging,  or  pregnant  with  innuendo. 
Think  of  all  that  he  cut  off  in  that  re- 


nunciation! Remove  ill-nature,  and 
how  much  of  what  the  world  counts 
wit  would  remain?  Perhaps  the  best, 
but  how  vastly  reduced  in  amount! 
That  removal,  at  all  events,  would 
blunt  no  single  sentence  due  to  his  pen; 
no  criticism  from  him  ever  wounded  a 
tender  memory,  or  impoverished  the 
springs  of  creative  power  in  a  single 
mind.  Could  the  same  be  said  of  any 
other  journalist  of  his  time?  Think 
over  all  the  temptations  to  smartness 
which  beset  a  writer  who  has  to  con- 
sult the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and 
weigh  the  renunciation  of  one  who  al- 
ways refused  the  cheap  efficiency  of 
depreciation.  I  remember  well  the 
laugh— not  altogether  scornful,  and 
perhaps  as  much  at  himself  as  at  any 
one  else— of  a  Saturday  Reviewer,  who 
confessed  he  found  it  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  reading  the  Spectator,  that  it 
was  "so  just."  He  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  larger  half  of  the  newspaper- 
reading  world.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
really  less  dull  than  justice.  Were  it 
less  rare  it  would  be  recognized  as  the 
spring  of  literary  no  less  than  of  moral 
excellence.  But  the  renunciation  of  epi- 
gram precedes  the  attainment  of  that 
delicate  accuracy  of  interpretation 
which  is  as  much  more  satisfying  as  it 
is  more  rare.  Perfect  justice  is  perfect 
literature,  but  imperfect  justice  lacks 
the  piquancy  of  slashing  abuse  without 
necessarily  attaining  the  subtle  grace 
of  accurate  discrimination.  It  says 
more  for  Hutton  that  he  never  tried  to 
attain  the  first  of  these  things  than 
even  that  he  sometimes  came  very 
near  the  last. 

Two  negative  concessions  must  be 
made  in  connection  with  this  negative 
claim.  In  the  first  place  we  must  al- 
low that  a  critic  who  aims,  above  all 
things,  at  doing  no  injustice  to  any  one 
whom  he  mentions,  whatever  his  other 
excellences,  will  rarely  attain  that  of  a 
simple  style.  Justice,  either  in  what 
we  must  reluctantly  call  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  as  an  impartial  estimate 
of  praise  and  blame,  or  in  Hutton's 
sense  of  a  careful  allotment  of  every 
word  of  praise  that  can  sincerely  be 
given,  is  not  a  simple  thing.   The  en- 
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deavor  to  straiu  away  from  condemna- 
tion every  word  that  is  untrue  in  Itself, 
and  then  again  every  word  that,  being 
true  in  itself,  is  yet  misleading  in  its 
general  connotation,  as  so  many  true 
words  are— this  is  an  endeavor  which 
the  exigencies  of  periodical  writing  al- 
most inevitably  associate  with  an  in- 
volved style.   There  is  not  time  to  boil 
down  the  substance  of  every  parenthe- 
sis into  the  main  sentence,  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  parenthesis  must  be  ac- 
cepted, no  doubt,  as  a  defect  in  style. 
The  majority  of  newspaper  readers  dis- 
covered this  defect  in  Button's  writ- 
ings, and  their  opinion  must  here  stand 
for  a  verdict.   But  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  found  his  meaning  obscure  after 
giving  the  amount  of  attention  which 
his  subject  seemed  to  me  legitimately 
to  demand,  and  his  careful  parentheses 
were  to  me  a  characteristic  expression 
of  his  anxious  candor.     It  is  only  at 
second-hand,  therefore,  that  I  take  note 
of  this  disadvantage.   But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  his  admirers  not  to 
feel,  at  times,  that  the  substance  as 
well  as  the  form  of  his  criticism  suf- 
fered from  this  cause.   His  ideal  of  the 
critic's  office,  as  far  as  he  carried  it 
out  in  his  ow^n  person  (and  I  can  re- 
member  but   few   inconsistencies  in 
what  he  permitted),  was  like  that  of 
a  captain  described  by  Xenophon,  who 
"thought  it  enough  to  praise  the  good, 
and  not  to  praise  the  bad."  Whatso- 
ever  things    were    true,  whatsoever 
were  sincere,  if  there  were  any  virtue, 
and  any  possible  praise,  it  was  Hut- 
ton's  care  to  bring  these  things  before 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  appraise  them  in  com- 
parison wath  similar  productions,  or  in 
any  way  to  graduate  his  approval.  He 
had  hardly  any  sense  of  rank  in  litera- 
ture.    It  is  a  very  rare  defect  in  a 
critic,  and  perhaps  w^e  might  without 
loss  get  a  little  nearer  that  ditch  before 
making  any  attempt  to  fill  it  up.  The 
mutual   admiration   of   a   clique,  no 
doubt,  is  common  enough.     But  Hut- 
ton's  occasionally  exaggerated  praise, 
whatever  else  it  w\^s,  had  no  relation 
to  the  mutual  admiration  of  a  clique. 


It  might  betray  the  leakage  of  personal 
friendship;  it  never  suggested  the  in- 
surance of  a  benefit  society.  He  over- 
praised the  unknown,  the  ineffective; 
he  w^as  a  keen  critic  where  his  praise 
might  have  roused  a  sonorous  response. 
Still,  we  must  concede  that  a  critic 
W'ho  thinks  that  the  review  of  a  book, 
lil^e  the  character  of  a  servant,  may 
consist  of,  and  not  merely  contain,  all 
the  recommendation  which  he  can  pro- 
nounce with  absolute  sincerity,  will 
sometimes  mislead  his  readers.  Pro- 
portion is  a  primary  requisite  in  liter- 
ature, and  one  who  looks  at  all  excel- 
lence apart  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  the  paths  of  literature  strictly 
so  called.  But  it  is  not  on  the  field  of 
literature  strictly  so  called  that  we 
looked  for  the  wise  and  healing  words 
we  shall  hear  no  more.  It  is  in  litera- 
ture as  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
truth,  literature  as  an  answer  to  the 
most  profound  yearnings  of  our  nature. 
Surely  this  must  always  remain  the 
most  perennial  realm  of  literature;  and 
when  we  say  that  we  met  our  guide 
here,  we  can  afford  to  concede,  without 
much  sense  of  loss,  that  he  sometimes- 
failed  us  elsewhere. 

For  this  recollection  is  needed  to  give 
us  a  clue  to  his  best  work,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  any  disappointment  in  the 
rest.  His  least  satisfactory  piece  of 
criticism  (though  full  of  charm)  seems 
to  me  his  little  biography  of  Scott.  A 
critic  of  that  great  genius  must  turn 
to  what  is  mere  literature.  Mere  liter- 
ature— one  shrinks  from  the  epithet! 
It  seems  almost  like  talking  of  mere 
life.  Still  if  we  compare  Scott  with 
other  great  writers  we  see  that  the  ex- 
pression, as  characterizing  his  work,  is 
not  unmeaning.  A  more  famous  at- 
tempt to  fix  his  place  in  literature 
brings  out  tLis  limitation  with  all  the 
force,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  great 
exaggeration. 

The  great  mystery  of  existence  [says 
Carlyle  of  Scott  J  was  not  great  to  him  .  .  . 
no  man  has  written  so  many  volumes  with 
so  few  sentences  that  can  be  quoted.  The 
Waverley  novels  are  not  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  edification,  for 
building  up  or  elevating  in  any  shape. 
The  sick  heart  will  find  no  healing  here, 
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the  darkly  struggling  heart  no  guidance, 
the  heroic  that  is  in  man  no  divine  awak- 
ening voice. 

I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  to  copy 
words  so  unjust,  but  I  have  conceded 
that  unjust  words  are  not  always  un- 
true, and  whatever  truth  there  is  here 
shows  us  that  the  creative  genius  of 
Walter  Scott  would  not  be  the  best 
fitted  to  elicit  the  critical  acumen  of 
Eichard  Hutton.  He  had  a  delicate 
apprehension  of  what  was  most  char- 
acteristic of  Scott.  I  remember  his  en- 
joyment of  an  expression  I  quoted  from 
Ruskin,  who  speaks  somewhere  of 
Scott's  "far  away  ^olian  note,"  and 
many  allusions  prove  him  to  have  been 
led  towards  that  biography  by  real 
sympathy;  nevertheless  when  he  con- 
centrated his  attention  upon  a  writer 
who  avoided  all  the  depths  of  life,  his 
reader  felt  him  not  at  his  best.  But 
now  turn  to  his  review  of  the  writer, 
who,  of  all  novelists  least  avoided  these 
depths,  re-read  (for  every  one  who 
reads  these  lines  must  have  given  it 
one  perusal)  his  review  of  "George 
Eliot  as  Author,"  and  you  have  such  a 
specimen  of  his  true  intellectual  guid- 
ance as  will  either  justify  those  who 
leaned  upon  it,  or  show  a  divergence 
rendering  a  common  view  impossible. 
One  is  at  this  date  somewhat  chary  of 
re-opening  a  review  of  George  Eliot, 
so  much  was  written  about  her  at  the 
time  merely  recording,  with  that  un- 
critical fervor  which  so  soon  becomes 
vapid,  the  spell  of  a  great  genius  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  hour.  But 
in  reperusing  the  essay  in  Hutton's 
"Leaders  of  English  Thought,"  we 
come  upon  that  enlightening  criticism 
which  I  remember  its  object  once  de- 
claring no  less  rare  than  original  crea- 
tion. It  is  a  luminous  and  pregnant 
essay  on  English  fiction,  rich  in  expres- 
sions which  reveal  some  characteristic 
feature  in  every  great  writer  with 
whom  George  Eliot  could  be  compared. 
"The  breadth  and  spaciousness  of 
Fielding,"  "the  delight  in  rich  historic 
coloring  of  Scott,"  "the  bas-reliefs  cut 
out  on  the  same  surface"  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten and  the  society  novelists— all  these 
phrases,  simple  as  they  are,  gather  up 


the  appreciation  of  a  glance  at  once 
penetrating  and  wide  reaching;  they 
are  the  utterance  of  a  mind  in  direct 
contact  with  that  which  the  reader  is 
taught  to  appreciate.  "What  we  care 
to  know  of  men  and  women  is  not 
so  much  their  special  tastes,  bias,  gifts, 
humors,  as  the  general  depth  and  mass 
of  the  human  nature  that  is  in  them"— 
there  we  have  much  more  than  a  clue 
to  the  special  power  of  George  Eliot. 
"There  is  a  concentrated  sort  of  ego- 
tism about  common  novels  which  is  one 
reason  why  the  interest  of  them  is  apt 
to  die  away  in  riper  years."  There 
again  you  have  a  general  judgment  in 
the  form  of  a  special  recommendation 
which  anybody  can  understand  and  yet 
which  comes  to  the  mind  quite  freshly. 
These  judgments  are  all  literary,  but 
the  critic  was  guided  towards  them  by 
his  instinct  for  what  lies  deeper  than 
literature.  It  is  his  discernment  that 
George  Eliot  was  a  preacher  as  well  as 
an  artist  which  enables  him  to  judge 
her  artistic  work.  "To  banish  confu- 
sion from  a  picture,"  he  says  in  this 
essay,  "is  the  first  duty  of  the  artist, 
and  confusion  must  exist  where  those 
lines  which  are  the  most  essential  of 
ail  for  determining  the  configuration  of 
character  are  indistinctly  drawn." 
Perhaps  that  sentence  may  explain  the 
limitations  of  his  criticism,  certainly 
they  indicate  the  powers  which  made 
him  a  welcome  guide  to  many  seekers 
in  his  generation. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the 
Spectator  came  under  his  influence, 
such  guidance  as  his  was  even  more 
consciously  needed  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  one  of  those 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  men  became  suddenly  conscious 
of  all  that  is  weak  in  the  assumptions 
of  the  past,  and  those  among  them  to 
whom  those  assumptions  were  precious 
stretched  out  groping  hands,  seeking  a 
new  guide.  A  man  of  science  had  just 
startled  the  world  by  showing  (as  it 
seemed  then)  that  the  creation  needed 
no  creator.  A  brave  missionary  had 
admitted  the  atmosphere  of  rational 
judgment  to  that  closed  chamber  where 
the  notion  of  literal  inspiration,  like 
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the  corpso  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
tomb,  crumbled  to  dust  at  that  admis- 
sion. A  multitude  of  agencies,  of 
which  these  were  the  n^ost  obvious  and 
important  expressions,  converged  upon 
the  faith  of  the  past,  and  either  de- 
stroyed or  expanded  it.  Men  were 
shown  at  the  same  time  that  the  Bible 
was  full  of  errors,  and  that  the  Crea^ 
tion  was  a  process  going  on  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Either  half  of  the  demonstra- 
tion would  have  shaken  the  fabric  of 
orthodoxy;  combined  they  shattered  it. 
Those  who  were  driven  from  its  totter- 
ing walls  found  various  refuges.  Many 
among  them  awakened  to  the  discovery 
that,  if  it  were  no  longer  possible  to  be- 
lieve in  God,  it  was  quite  easy  to  for- 
get Him,  and  that,  while  belief  was 
arduous,  distracting,  incomplete,  ob- 
livion might  be  absolute.  Perhaps  the 
discovery  had  never  been  made  before. 
Nothing  is  so  unlike  oblivion  as  hatred, 
and  those  who  had  formerly  attacked 
Christianity  were,  equally  with  Fene- 
lon  or  Whitefield,  preachers  of  its  vital 
importance.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory since  Christianity  existed  it  was 
possible  to  ignore  Christianity.  Nay,  it 
was  even  found  possible,  in  turning 
from  it,  to  carry  off  much  that  was 
supposed  its  inalienable  property.  The 
wreck  of  orthodoxy,  it  was  discovered, 
had  not  overwhelmed  its  treasures,  and 
they  who  fled  from  the  quaking  walls 
carried  with  them  no  contemptible  pro- 
portion of  the  hoarded  wealth.  The 
novels  of  George  Eliot  reproduced  so 
much  of  what  had  been  regarded  as 
Christian  feeling  and  belief  that  for  a 
long  time  her  simpler  readers  studied 
them  as  pious  effusions,  and  confused 
her  striking  aphorisms  with  texts  from 
the  Gospels.  The  fervor  of  the  pulpit 
was  found  also  in  other  writers;  and 
doubtless  it  was  nothing  new  to  find 
the  fervor  of  the  pulpit  in  an  assailant 
of  Christianity,  but  always  previously 
the  true  character  of  this  fervor  had 
been  forced  on  the  attention  of  all  be- 
cause it  had  been  employed  in  a  defi- 
nite attack.  But  when  the  mere  dic- 
tum of  science  was  accepted  as  making 
God  unnecessary,  it  became  waste  of 
force  to  explode  hypotheses  based  on 


His  supposed  character  and  operations. 
They  could  simply  be  let  alone.  "Peo- 
ple with  a  taste  for  these  chimeras  may 
study  them,"  it  was  felt  and  said;  "we 
have  something  better  to  think  of." 
And  nothing  in  their  lives  revealed  to 
the  world  any  moral  disaster.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  in  many  cases  the 
withdrawal  of  a  perturbing  influence, 
which  left  a  great  calm. 

It  was  one  of  the  equipments  which 
fitted  Richard  Hutton  to  become  the 
guide  he  was  to  his  generation  that  he 
understood  this  state  of  mind.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  one  else  who  did. 
Many  persons  noticed  it.  Maurice  and 
some  of  his  followers  set  it  down,  in 
their  indictments  against  the  clergy  of 
the  English  Church,  that  they  had 
failed  to  bring  the  message  of  their 
master  to  a  world  which  rightly  turned 
from  a  travesty  of  His  teaching.  Ex- 
cept among  those  who  supposed  that 
any  one  who  took  no  interest  in  reli- 
gion must  be  wicked,  or  that  any  one 
who  ignored  religion  must  be  cour- 
ageous, I  cannot  conceive  a  greater 
misunderstanding  of  the  position 
of  the  agnostic.  It  has  long  since 
been  confuted  by  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  party  known  as  the 
Broad  Church,  a  party  of  which  the 
raison  d'etre  may  be  described  as  the 
abjuring  of  theology.  But  this  view 
did  not  need  any  experimental  confu- 
tation for  one  who  really  came  in  con- 
tact with  this  kind  of  unbelief.  A  let- 
ter lies  before  me,  written  by  Richard 
Hutton  about  a  generation  ago,  of 
which  I  will  here  copy  all  that  is  im- 
portant, though  not  the  whole  of  this 
is  relevant  to  the  special  point  now  be- 
fore us.  "What  you  say  of  Ewald,"  he 
addresses  his  correspondent,  "strikes 
me  as  profoundly  true.  Not  only  does 
every  line  of  the  history  prove  that  the 
Jewish  people,  as  a  people,  did  mt  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  search  for  God, 
but  were,  first  from  servility,  after- 
wards from  pride  and  self-confidence, 
always  revolting  against  His  guidance; 
but  I  think  nothing  is  more  notable 
about  the  attitude  of  their  highest 
prophets  than  the  invohmtary  charac- 
ter, so  to  speak,  of  their  inspiration. 
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Theirs  is  not  tlie  tone  of  searchers  after 
God,  'if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
Him  and  find  Him,'  hut  of  minds  con- 
strained to  say,  not,  indeed,  unwill- 
ingly, as  in  the  case  of  Balaam,  but 
still  constrained  to  say  what  they  did 
say.  It  is  to  invert  the  very  character- 
istic of  the  Hebrew  literature  to  speak 
of  their  greatest  teachers  as  Platonic 
feelers  after  Deity.  But  do  you  not 
feel  it  strange  that  so  little  of  this 
divine  constraint  of  conviction  shows 
itself  even  among  the  finest  and  truest 
of  modern  religious  writers?  Some- 
times God  seems  to  me  to  have  inten- 
tionally intermitted  His  action  on  the 
self-conscious  side  of  human  intellect 
in  these  latter  days.  Witness  the  re- 
mains of  A.  H.  Clough  (one  of  the  finest 
and  truest  of  modern  poets— a  man 
whom  I  knew  well  and  honored  deeply) 
who  gives  it  as  his  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed conviction: — 

It  seems  His  newer  will 
We  should  not  think  of  Him  at  all  .  .  . 
But  of  the  world  He  has  assigned  us,  make 
What  best  we  can." 

"Such  belief,"  he  goes  on,  "seems  to  me 
inconceivable,  yet  I  clearly  follow  the 
series  of  spiritual  disappointments 
which  led  Mr.  Clough  to  adopt  it  seri- 
ously as  God's  real  will  for  the  modern 
world." 

As  I  copy  the  last  sentence,  after  the 
interval  of  so  many  years  from  the  first 
perusal  of  the  letter,  I  see  afresh  how 
that  double  vision  of  the  reasonable- 
ness and  unreasonableness  of  agnosti- 
cism qualified  Hutton  to  be  the  reli- 
gious teacher  of  our  generation.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  say  of  this  averted 
attention  than  that  he  understood  it.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  is  all  there  is  to 
say  about  it.  But  he  who  saw  it,  and 
saw  beyond  it,  was  fitted  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  our  time  as  no  one  was 
who  missed  its  significance,  or  dis- 
torted its  explanation.  Forty  years  ago 
almost  every  religious  thinker  seemed 
to  me  to  do  one  of  these  things.  It  was 
alike  bewildering  to  be  told  either  that 
the  sudden  oblivion  of  the  eternal 
which  came  upon  us  then  as  definitely 
as  the  dropping  of  a  curtain  was  a 
mere  generalization  from   an  excep- 


tional case  here  and  there,  or  that  this 
vast  eclipse  was  due  to  misstatements 
in  sermons  which  had  not  been  heard 
and  books  which  had  not  been  read. 
How  refreshing,  when  wearied  with 
an  endeavor  to  extract  some  nutriment 
from  either  assurance,  to  turn  to  one 
of  those  weekly  essays  which  always 
put  us  in  contact  with  the  facts  of  life! 
It  is  diflacult  to  justify  this  sense  of 
refreshment;  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be 
understood  by  those  who  study  his 
books.  Important  documents  for  the 
student  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  these  volumes  cannot 
reproduce  the  sense  of  greeting,  of  en- 
couragement, of  stimulus  brought  by 
him  to  an  audience  listening  week  by 
week  for  his  voice  in  the  Spectator. 
Those  who  try  to  give  an  account  of 
any  such  infiuence  will  always,  I  be- 
lieve, be  astonished  to  find  how  much 
of  it  is  negative.  A  blank  cannot  con- 
sole; a  blank  cannot  stimulate— no,  but 
what  we  need  is  contact  with  some 
broad  stream  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  a  blank  will  often  admit.  Some 
of  the  hardest  and  most  scornful  athe- 
ism of  our  day  has  been  probably  pro- 
voked into  expression  (of  course,  not 
created)  by  the  endeavors  which  origi- 
nated in  sympathy  with  its  supposed 
perplexities.  Nothing  so  stiffens  and 
hardens  unbelief  as  the  attitude  which, 
in  confusing  it  with  doubt,  betrays  an 
incapacity  to  apprehend  any  part  of 
its  real  ground.  And  hence  it  hap- 
pened that,  from  the  very  start  of  the 
Spectator,  the  Broad  Church  was  a 
subsiding  infiuence  in  religious  life. 
Whatever  it  may  have  accomplished  in 
Christian  work,  in  literature,  in  eccle- 
siastical organization,  all  competent  to 
judge  will  allow  that,  as  a  force  in 
thought,  it  went  for  almost  nothing. 
The  name  of  one  great  leader  of 
thought  is  sometimes  associated  with 
it;  but  Maurice  had  no  real  sympathy 
with  its  aims,  nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
any  clear  insight  into  the  difliculties  it 
confronted.  A  clear  recognition  of 
those  difficulties,  a  steady  glance  be- 
yond them— if  this  seem  a  small  thing, 
it  can  be  only  to  one  who  has  never 
known  these  difficulties.  Triumphant 
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Avrong— iinpiirifyiiig  pain— these  things, 
alas!  are  as  old  as  humanity.  AVhat 
could  any  work  on  the  ori.uin  of  spe- 
cies do  to  enforce  the  cogency  of  their 
terrible  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  a  divine  Father?  This,  that 
for  the  first  time  it  provided  a  co- 
herent, workable  hypothesis  of  Crea- 
tion which  ignored  the  existence  of  a 
divine  Creator.  The  notion  of  an  au- 
tomatic creation  forced  on  the  intel- 
lect a  question  that  had  never  ceased 
to  torment  the  heart— why  believe  in 
anything  above  nature?  With  the  at- 
tempt to  justify  an  affirmative  answer, 
its  difliculties  sprang  into  sudden  illu- 
mination. Any  daily  paper  was  a  ref- 
utation of  the  belief  in  the  Divine  for 
one  who  had  leaned  heavily  on  the  old 
view  of  a  Creator,  and  found  it  sud- 
denly give  Avay;  the  list  of  ordinary 
casualties  and  crimes  seemed  sud- 
denly to  need  some  explanation  that 
had  become  imattainable.  It  was  dis- 
covered then  by  some  who  still  found 
support  on  the  old  ground  that  faith 
in  God  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  a  mys- 
tic faith.  A  critic  in  the  Times,  who 
shows  himself  intimately  penetrated 
with  sympathy  for  what  was  most 
characteristic  in  the  writing  of  Rich- 
ard Hutton,  says  that  he  was  not 
prone  to  mysticism.  He  who,  as  the 
same  critic  happily  expresses  it,  "gave 
shape  and  intellectual  cogency  to  what 
in  others  were  aspirations,  vague,  un- 
satisfied desires"  was  certainly  the 
very  opposite  of  a  mystic  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  sometimes  used, 
of  making  feeling  do  duty  for  intellect. 
But,  if  we  may  not  say  that  the  mys- 
tic element  in  faith  was  what  gave 
Hutton  the  power  above  described, 
then  we  must  find  some  other  word  to 
express  that  element.  When  one 
turned  from  any  Broad  Church  utter- 
ance to  an  essay  from  his  pen,  one  felt 
not  so  much  that  there  was  any  differ- 
ence of  actual  belief— it  might  be  that 
the  views  were  precisely  identical— 
but  that  he  was  moving  in  a  different 
direction.  II  mare  mi  chiama,  says  the 
Venetian  fisherman.  What  is  it  that 
"calls"  each  one  of  us?  What  magnet 
determines  the  curve  of  our  thought? 


We  must  look  beyond  the  actual  move- 
ment to  answer  that  (luestion.  On  a 
vast  scale  the  tangent  and  the  circle 
are  for  a  time  indistinguishable;  they 
who  are  about  to  part  company  for- 
ever may  for  a  long  period,  as  men 
reckon  time  by  months  and  years,  ap- 
pear inseparable  allies.  What  "called" 
Richard  Hutton  was  the  truth  of  a 
sacramental  belief.  The  pure  theism 
or  his  youth  melted  into  those  convic- 
tions which  find  their  justification  in 
the  discernment  that  language  can 
convey  adequately  only  such  truth  as 
belongs  ultimately  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  senses;  that,  for  the  truth  which 
appeals  to  what  is  deepest  in  man, 
words  are  mere  signposts,  and  facts— 
what  in  some  form  we  must  call  expe- 
rience—the road  that  leads  to  our  goal. 
A  sacramental  Church,  where  it  is 
understood,  is  felt  to  be  no  enclosure 
shutting  in  an  exotic  principle  inap- 
plicable to  ordinary  life,  but  a  fertile 
spot  exhibiting  the  true  character  of 
all  indistinct  and  impoverished  growth 
around.  "Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body 
broken  for  you,"  is  an  address  heard 
not  only  within  the  sacred  walls;  it  is 
converted  there  to  a  promise,  but  it  is 
heard  everywhere.  "To  them  that  are 
without,  these  things  are  done  in  para- 
bles"—are  done  (ylvsjai,)  in  parables,  not 
told  in  them. 

This  growing  approach  towards  a 
faith  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  ra- 
tionalism of  his  youth  seems  to  me 
traceable  throughout  all  the  writings 
of  Richard  Hutton.  It  explains  the 
strange  rumor  of  these  later  years, 
that  he  had  joined  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  had  a  great  sympathy,  no 
doubt,  with  some  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  remember  his 
speaking  to  me  of  an  interesting  pas- 
sage in  the  life  of  Charles  Dickens— 
his  dream  that  he  met  once  more  a 
dear  friend  returned  from  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  and  in  answer  to  his 
eager  inquiry  what  was  the  best  re- 
ligion, was  told  by  her,  "i^or  you,  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  best."  "And  I 
can  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Hutton  (whose 
repetition  of  the  story  is  my  authority 
for  it,  as  I  never  read  the  book),  "that 
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those  words  were  true.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  iconld  very  likely 
have  been  the  best  for  him."  If  any 
one  thinks  that  there  is  no  one  for 
whom  Roman  Catholicism  would  sup- 
ply the  best  discipline,  these  words,  no 
doubt,  will  tell  us  an  implicit  surren- 
der to  the  Roman  claims.  To  measure 
the  distance  of  such  discernment 
from  such  a  surrender  would  de- 
lay us  in  a  tangle  of  truisms. 
But  it  remains  that  the  great  his- 
toric Church  owes  its  permanence 
to  its  hold  on  the  truth  of  spiritual  life, 
as  manifested  in  fact  rather  than  ex- 
pressible in  words.  It  is  a  truth  which 
will  always  appeal  with  a  peculiar 
force  towards  a  Unitarian  whose  faith 
expands.  No  writing  of  Hutton' s  so 
reveals  his  deepest  thought  as  that  es- 
say which  gives  an  intellectual  outline 
to  his  later  faith.  "The  Incarnation, 
and  Principles  of  Evidence"  sets  forth, 
under  what  seems  to  me  an  unfortu- 
nate title,  the  aspect  under  which  a  di- 
vine Son  appealed  to  a  heart  always 
faithful  to  the  belief  in  a  divine 
Father.  Are  we  the  children  of  God, 
as  Hamlet  and  Othello  are  the  children 
of  Shakespeare— beings  whom  he  has 
invented,  and  in  our  case  endowed 
with  sentient  and  conscious  existence? 
Or  are  we  the  children  of  God  as  that 
little  namesake  of  Hamlet,  whom  the 
poet  laid  to  rest  in  a  green  Warwick- 
shire churchyard,  was  a  child  of 
Shakespeare?  ^  Is  human  paternity, 
besides  being  the  greatest  fact  of  hu- 
man history,  also  an  expression  of 
something  that  transcends  human  his- 
tory? Is  it  a  sacrament  as  well  as  a 
human  relation?  This  question  was 
that  which  Hutton  set  himself  to  an- 
swer in  the  explanation  of  his  change 
of  belief,  which  he  gave  to  the  series 
of  "Tracts  for  Priests  and  People," 
and  which,  with  some  omissions  very 
significant  for  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
sacramental  faith,  he  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  his  collected  essays.  He 
sought  therein  to  explain  the  degree  in 
which  he  felt  the  great  truths  of  the- 
ology dependent  on  the  verdict  of  his- 

1  Hamnet  Shakespeare,  the  only  son  of  tlie 
poet,  died  in  childhood. 


torical  criticism,  and  justified  the 
claim  that  even  events,  when  they 
were  also  symbols,  should  be  so  far 
emancipated  from  that  dependence  as 
to  be  contemplated,  to  some  extent,  by 
their  ow^n  light.  We  may  feel  the  ex- 
istence of  a  divine  elder  brother  so 
real,  that  the  fact  of  his  entrance  on 
human  history  may  need  even  less  evi- 
dence than  the  birth  (for  instance)  of  a 
son  to  Julius  Csesar.  The  minus  of 
evidential  force  noted  by  the  intellect 
in  all  that  deals  with  the  supernatural 
may  be  cancelled  by  the  plus  of  evi- 
dential force  that  springs  from  what 
the  spirit  of  man  recognizes  as  most 
profoundly  natural. 

It  is  but  following  out  this  train  of 
thought  on  the  other  side  to  suggest  a 
connection  between  the  events  of  a 
particular  career  and  the  convictions 
of  an  individual  mind;  and  the  first 
volumes  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Hut- 
ton, though  perhaps  not  in  other  ways 
what  his  admirers  would  wish  to  bring 
forward — for,  in  truth,  they  show  little 
of  his  strength— are  a  legitimate 
quarry  of  information  about  him. 
Hutton's  expansion  of  faith  was  pre- 
ceded, whether  or  not  it  was  influ- 
enced, by  a  vast  grief.  The  wife  of 
his  youth  was  torn  from  him  after  a 
mere  moment  of  union.  Perhaps  even 
that  moment  was  overshadowed,  by 
the  coming  separation.  Across  the  in- 
terval of  half  a  century  comes  back 
her  dignified,  serious  aspect,  shrouded 
in  a  sort  of  remoteness,  like  one  whose 
fine  ear  catches  a  distant  summons,  in- 
audible to  surrounders.  The  anguish 
with  which  he  mourned  her  was 
soothed  by  the  sympathy  of  her 
brother,  an  author  of  various  pieces  in 
verse  and  prose,  which  Hutton  edited 
after  his  early  death.  The  volumes 
dedicated  to  the  remains  of  Wuliam 
Caldwell  Roscoe  chronicle  a  wonder- 
fully close  friendship,  enshrine  some 
verses  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
true  poetry,  and  recall  to  one  or  two 
persons  still  living  an  engaging  per- 
sonality, fragrant  with  playfulness 
and  pathos— one  of  those  recollections 
which  one  is  surprised  to  find  so  dis- 
tinct and  yet  so  unjustifiable  by  re- 
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membered  words  or  actions.  lie  would 
have  deprecated  the  attempt  at  a  lit- 
erary memorial,  I  should  fancy,  as  ear- 
nestly as  his  brother-in-law  has  done, 
but  this  "gathering  up  the  fragments" 
was  much  more  to  Hutton  than  the  ex- 
pression of  an  exaggerated  admiration 
for  a  dear  friend.  It  was  also,  I  can- 
not doubt,  a  training  for  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  all  inchoate  and  im- 
perfect utterance  of  true  thought. 
Perhaps  it  was  even  more  than  this. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  death 
has  been  a  greater  revealer  than  life. 
It  is  possible  that  the  endeavor  to  re- 
call the  incidents  of  a  somewhat  dis- 
appointing career,  the  grounds  of  an 
indestructible  impression,  may  have 
been  such  a  lesson  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  unseen  as  nothing  else  could 
have  given.  It  is  interesting,  at  any 
rate,  to  note  the  seed  of  the  later  faith 
of  Richard  Hutton  in  a  remark  from 
one  who  never  shared  it.  He  tells  us, 
in  the  prefatory  memoir  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  these  "Remains,"  that  his 
brother-in-law  once,  in  speaking  of 
what  was  then  their  common  Unita- 
rian faith,  said  to  him:  "The  simplic- 
ity of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God 
is  urged  in  its  favor,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  always  feel  this;  I  am  not  sure 
it  is  not  too  simple  to  be  the  full 
truth."  "I  gathered  his  meaning  to 
be,  Hutton  goes  on,  "that  a  voluntary 
self-revelation  of  the  Divine  Mind 
might  have  been  expected  to  reveal 
even  deeper  complexities  of  spiritual 
relations  in  the  eternal  nature  and  es- 
sence than  are  found  to  exist  in  our 
humanity—the  simplicity  of  a  harmo- 
nized complexity,  not  the  simplicity  of 
absolute  unity.  But  the  remark  was 
one  of  those  which  often  fell  from  him 
in  his  higher  imaginative  moods  with- 
out seeming  to  hang  together  with  any 
permanent  train  of  thought  in  his  own 
mind."  The  work  from  which  these 
words  are  taken  was  published  in  the 
opening  of  1860,  and  they  show  that 
for  seven  years  after  his  early  be- 
reavement the  faith  of  his  youth  had 
undergone  no  substantial  change;  but 
seven  years  is  not  a  long  interval  for 
a  new  influence  to  work  underground. 


A  great  sorrow  either  destroys  trust  in 
God,  or  allies  it  with  a  sense  of  mys- 
tery. He  who  feels  both  that  God  is  a 
Father,  and  that  a  crushing  blow  is 
from  His  hand,  is  prepared,  by  other 
than  intellectual  or  even  spiritual  dis- 
cipline, to  break  through  the  limits  of 
a  merely  rational  faith.  Those  who 
can  trust  God  through  anguish  enter 
on  new  views  of  His  relation  to  the 
world.  Every  page  of  Hutton's  tract 
on  the  Incarnation  is  an  attempt  to 
show  that  it  presented  itself  to  him  as 
a  dynamic  truth— as  something  as  full 
of  bearing  on  the  conditions  of  spirit- 
ual life  as  a  true  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  oxygen  on  the  conditions  of 
the  animal  life.  It  was  to  him  a  mys- 
tery, not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  or- 
dinarily use  the  word,  as  something 
without  any  intelligible  meaning  for 
us  but  which  we  accept  on  account  of 
our  trust  in  the  speaker  or  writer,  but 
rather  a  mystery  in  the  true  etymo- 
logical sense,  a  jewel  in  a  locked  cas- 
ket, of  which  we  do  or  may  possess  the 
key.  As  a  fact  it  was  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Judaea,  rightly  disbelieved 
by  those  who  demand  for  it  the  evi^ 
dence  adequate  to  an  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  event.  But  as  a 
doctrine  it  is  a  principle  giving  to  the 
perplexities  of  human  life  all  the  ex- 
planation which  they  are  capable  of 
receiving— showing,  that  is,  that  all 
the  experience,  and  therefore  all  the 
duty,  of  humanity,  has  its  root  in  the 
divine  nature,  and  that  man,  not  only 
when  he  exercises  justice  and  mercy, 
but  when  he  resigns  himself  to  a 
higher  will  and  accepts  the  allotment 
of  a  hard  fate,  draws  on  a  spring  of 
strength  that  is  in  very  truth  divine. 

The  foregoing  notice  may  appear  to 
linger  unduly  on  Hutton's  theological 
attitude.  It  was  only  one  side  of  his 
efliciency  as  editor  of  the  Spectator. 
He  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  so  ef- 
fective a  theological  guide  if  he  had 
not  been  much  besides.  His  influence 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  he  never 
shrank  from  tracking  the  principles  of 
divine  judgment  into  the  concrete  ap- 
plications of  the  day.  He  did  not  stop 
at  the  decision  which  satisfies  some 
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elevating  and  inspiring  teachers— "so 
far  as  you  follow  out  this  or  that  prin- 
ciple you  are  true  to  your  own  ideal, 
so  far  as  you  admit  self-seeking  or  par- 
tial impulse  you  are  false  to  what  you 
yourself  have  set  up  as  an  ultimate 
claim."  He  entered  on  the  more  ardu- 
ous and  perilous  position— **iMs  is  the 
side  which  incorporates  most  of  those 
impulses  which  lead  towards  truth— 
that  gathers  up,  on  the  whole,  what  op- 
poses it."  Of  course  he  could  not  he  a 
political  writer  without  doing  so,  but 
very  few  political  writers  are  so  much 
besides.  He  committed  himself  to  spe- 
cial applications  of  the  inferences 
from  eternal  truth,  and  proved  his  de- 
votion to  an  ideal  by  following  it 
across  the  track  of  an  admired  teacher 
and  even  against  the  whole  urgency  of 
his  influence.  He  is  admitted-  by  re- 
spectful but  decided  opponents  to 
have  been  a  force  on  the  side  of  our 
national  union,  a  tribute  to  his  politi- 
cal weight  which  could  be  given  to  no 
other  spiritual  teacher  of  this  century. 
Few  indeed  are  the  leaders  of  thought 
who  turn,  as  he  did,  both  to  the 
heights  of  eternal  principles,  and  to 
the  valleys  of  concrete  application. 
But  these  descents  into  the  realm  of 
the  concrete  need  no  review  from  one 
who  seeks  to  gather  up  what  was  most 
characteristic  in  him.  They  open  the 
region  of  the  temporary,  they  bring  to 
mind  divergence,  and  where  they 
bring  to  mind  close  agreement  and 
warm  encouragement  they  do  not, 
somehow,  revive  what  one  so  much 
seeks  to  revive  as  one  looks  backward. 
In  some  respects  Richard  Hutton  was 
an  opponent  of  the  reforms  I  thought 
needful.  He  was  a  decided  and  per- 
sistent opponent  of  female  suffrage. 
He  always  urged  that  the  only  advo- 
cates of  female  suffrage  who  had  any 
case  were  those  who  sought  to  repre- 
sent women  as  women,  and  that  the 
ideal  of  simply  not  preventing  a  quali- 
fied elector  from  voting  on  account  of 
sex,  which  is  what  seems  to  me  the 
true  principle,  was  a  mere  transient 
resting  place  in  an  inevitable  descent. 
I  recur  to  the  controversy  only  to 
mark  the  independence  of  his  position. 


His  sympathies  would  have  been  nat- 
urally all  on  the  side  of  woman.  He 
felt  the  woman's  point  of  view  on 
every  subject  on  which  a  woman's 
point  of  view  can  be  said  to  exist.  But 
he  also  felt,  and  I  wish  they  were 
more  generally  felt,  the  disadvantages 
of  representing  a  class  which  out- 
weighs all  others,  and  yet  cannot  fur- 
nish a  single  soldier.  I  think  it  was  in 
great  measure  his  strong  sympathy 
with  women  which  led  him  to  suppose 
their  cause  might  be  safely  entrusted 
to  representatives  of  whom  all  had  a 
mother,  and  almost  all  a  wife  or  a  sis- 
ter. If  it  was  an  error,  it  was  not  the 
exclusiveness  of  a  narrow  nature,  but 
the  delusion  of  one  which  supposed  its 
own  expansive  sympathies  an  inheri- 
tance of  the  race. 

His  injunction  that  no  memoir  of 
him  should  be  given  to  the  world  is  in 
harmony  with  all  the  expectations 
roused  by  any  knowledge  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  one  of  the  least  egotis- 
tic of  men.  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
some  little  flaws  of  graciousness  felt 
now  and  then  in  personal  intercourse 
would  have  been  avoided  if  one  so 
kindly  had  had  a  more  adequate  sense 
of  his  own  importance.  I  cannot  think 
that  anything  here  written  sins 
against  that  injunction.  I  merely  seek 
to  record  the  impression  which  one  of 
those  who  for  thirty  years  has  listened 
to  his  voice  took  of  that  which  he  him- 
self gave  to  the  world— to  harmonize 
for  my  fellow-listeners  his  various  ut- 
terances and  gather  up  in  grateful 
memory  the  message  which  lay  at  the 
heart  of  all.  I  do  not  write  for  the 
public;  I  write  for  his  audience.  The 
attempt  to  interpret  him  to  a  wider 
circle  would  be  checked,  if  by  no  other 
reason,  by  the  reminder,  always 
sounding  in  my  ears:— 

Non  far,  che  tu  se'  ombra,  e  ombra  vedi. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


From  Tlie  Nineteentli  Century. 
A  MOSLEM'S  VIEW  OF  THE  PAN-ISLAMIC 
REVIVAL. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  Islam  and  its  followers  tlirougli- 
out  the  world.  After  three  ceuturies  of 
social  and  political  decadence  the  Mos- 
lem world  seems,  at  last,  to  have  awak- 
ened to  its  sense  of  danger  and  respon- 
sibility. Signs  of  Islamic  revival  are 
observed  everywhere,  and  though,  in 
many  cases,  these  signs  only  indicate 
Moslem  unrest,  it  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred that  some  common  feeling  is  uni- 
versally shared  by  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  at  this  particular  time.  What 
is  this  feeling?  Is  it  conquest  or  ag- 
gression? Is  it  a  desire  to  convert  all 
infidels  to  Islam?  If  I  may  venture  to 
guess,  it  is  a  perception  of  reasonable 
and  probable  dangers  to  Islam  and  the 
Islamites  engendered  by  the  Greco- 
Turkish  war  and  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tendom towards  Islam  during  recent 
years.  It  is  an  assertion  of  the  natural 
feeling  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
respect.  AVhat  events  have  caused  this 
perturbation  in  the  Islamic  world?  The 
most  important  event  of  the  present 
century  concerning  the  Moslem  world  is 
the  change  in  the  traditional  policies  of 
England  and  Russia  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Easfern  question. 
England,  w^hich  has  been  hitherto 
known  in  the  Islamic  world  as  the  ally 
of  Turkey,  has  denounced  her  alliance 
with  that  country;  while  Russia,  the 
ancient  and  mortal  enemy  of  Turkey, 
and  the  traditional  defender  of  the 
Christian  races  in  the  East,  has  become 
the  protector  of  the  sultan  and  friend  of 
the  Moslems  all  over  the  world.  The 
other  events  are  the  following. 

The  Armenian  question  is  responsible 
for  many  evils.  It  started  in  England 
as  a  humanitarian  protest  against  the 
massacre  of  Armenian  Christians  at 
Sassoon.  As  such  it  had  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  educated  Moslems  of  India, 
and  even  of  Turkey.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, it  assumed,  in  the  hands  of  design- 
ing Christian  ministers,  imbued  with  a 
secret  hatred  of  Islam,  and  Forward 
Liberals  inebriated  with  party  fanati- 
cism, an  anti-Islamic  character.  For 
months,  a  section  of  the  British  press 
indulged  in  vituperation  and  vehement 
denunciation  of  the  Turkish  race,  Mos- 
lem law,  and  the  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith.   The  Caliph  of  Islam  was 


styled  "Abdul  the  Damned"  by  a  minor 
po(^t,  and  "the  Great  Assassin"  by  an 
ex-premier.  Such  intemperate  lan- 
guage and  excitement  in  England  pro- 
duced suspicions  even  in  the  minds  of 
Moslems  most  favorably  disposed 
towards  this  country  in  regard  to  her 
intentions.  So  loud,  indeed,  was  the 
voice  of  St.  James's  Hall  against  the 
government  of  Moslems  over  Chris- 
tians, that  Islamic  nations  inhabiting 
the  Turkish  Empire,  ignorant  of  the 
loquacious  ways  of  great  democracies, 
became  seriously  apprehensive  of  the 
safety  of  that  empire.  The  sultan  him- 
self, for  one  whole  year,  trembled  at  the 
words  and  deeds  of  British  statesmen, 
and,  throwing  aside  the  traditional 
pride  and  reserve  of  the  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  race,  actually  sent  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  repentance  to  the  Brit- 
ish prime  minister.  The  bones  of  his 
mighty  forefathers  must  have  groaned 
in  their  graves  at  the  pitiable  sight  of 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Ottoman 
throne.  The  sultan  was  then  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  that  he  would  have  done 
anything  short  of  political  suicide  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  English  na- 
tion. But  democratic  feeling  was 
whipped  up  to  white  heat  in  England, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid 
and  a  system  of  complete  control  over 
liis  successors.  Prince  Lobanoff,  the 
clever  foreign  minister  of  Russia, 
frightened  Abdul  Hamid  still  further 
by  informing  him  of  coercion  proposals 
on  behalf  of  England,  Avith  the  result 
that  the  sultan  threw  himself  entirely 
on  the  mercy  of  Russia.  Lobanoff  gave 
the  British  government  to  understand 
that  the  government  of  the  czar  would 
not  allow^  any  power  to  use  coercion 
against  Turkey,  though  it  would  not 
object  to  any  amount  of  paper  remon- 
strance against  the  Sublime  Porte.  The 
echo  of  the  furious  denunciations  of 
Islam  and  its  caliph  in  England  reached 
all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  world,  and 
the  Faithful  began  to  discuss  whether 
the  so-called  humanitarian  protest  in 
Christendom  was  not  really  a  crusade 
against  the  power  and  the  prestige  of 
their  religion.  Thus  many  Moslems 
educated  in  Europe,  and  quite  compe- 
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teut  to  luiderstaud  the  blunders  of  the 
Armenian  policj'»  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  who,  moreover,  made  no  secret  of 
their  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the 
sultan  himself,  were  "frightened  at  the 
signs  of  the  storm  brewing  in  England 
against  Islam.  Had  they  not  suspected 
Christian  designs,  not  only  against  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  but  also  against 
the  Holy  Shrines  in  Arabia,  they  would 
have  willingly  joined  the  cry  against 
misgovernment  in  Turkey.  As  it  was, 
the  more  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Exeter  Hall 
denounced  the  caliph,  the  closer  did  the 
Moslems  draw  towards  him.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Abdul  Hamid,  who  was 
becoming  unpopular  with  young  Mos- 
lems both  in  and  out  of  Turkey,  three 
years  ago,  on  account  of  his  coercive 
policy,  began,  when  fighting  single- 
handed  with  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe,  to  be  gradually  recognized  as  a 
patriotic  hero  of  Islam.  It  became  a 
question  of  Islam  versus  Christendom. 

Hardly  was  the  Armenian  question 
settled,  or  rather  put  off,  when  the 
Cretan  question  assumed  its  acutest 
form,  owing  to  the  filibustering  expedi- 
tion of  Greece  into  that  island.  Two 
things  in  connection  with  the  Cretan 
question  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Islamic  world:  the  cold-blooded  massa- 
cres of  the  Moslems  by  the  Cretan 
Christians  when  the  latter  got  the  upper 
hand  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Greeks.  The  incident  reminded  them 
of  the  treatment  reserved  for  their  fel- 
low-believers in  the  Turkish  Empire,  in 
the  event  of  the  Crescent  losing  its 
ascendency  over  its  Christian  subjects. 
Secondly,  the  fact  that  Prince  George 
of  Greece  was  allowed  to  land  troops  in 
Crete  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  ad- 
mirals of  the  Great  Powers,  while  the 
sultan,  the  legitimate  owner  of  the 
island,  was  prevented  'from  sending 
any  troops  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  his  own 
territory.  The  incident  clearly  showed 
to  them  the  injustice  of  Christendom 
towards  Islam.  Here,  again,  it  was  En- 
gland who  took  the  lead  in  defeating  the 
proposals  of  Turkey. 

When  the  Mussulman  world  was  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  caliph's  dominions,  the  folly  of 
Greece  brought  salvation  to  the  door  of 


the  sultan.  Well  might  the  Turk  ex- 
claim: "Our  antagonist  is  our  helper." 
For  generations  the  Moslem  arms  have 
not  been  brilliantly  successful  over  the 
infidels  at  the  conclusion  of  war; 
though,  indeed,  the  Moslem  sword  was 
never  altogether  sheathed  even  for  a 
decade.  The  victory,  the  patriotism, 
the  endurance  of  the  Turkish  troops 
and  the  defeat,  the  cowardice,  and  the 
stampede  of  the  Greeks  have  been  the 
theme  of  conversation  in  mosque,  in 
market,  in  all  public  and  private  gather- 
ings of  Moslems  in  the  Islamic  world. 
The  story  of  Hafiz  Pasha,  an  octo- 
genarian Turkish  general,  receiving  two 
wounds  in  his  arms  and  losing  their  use, 
but  refusing  to  dismount,  and  encour- 
aging the  soldiers  by  such  exclamations 
as  "Onward,  children,  onward!"  until  a 
third  bullet  in  his  mouth  put  an  end  to 
his  heroic  career,  was  versified  and  sung 
by  the  village  boys  of  Islam.  Very  few 
Moslems  know,  or,  indeed,  cared  to 
know,  the  extent  or  the  strength  of  the 
state  of  Greece.  All  they  knew  and  re- 
peated everywhere  was  that  the  caliph's 
army  defeated  and  destroyed  Christian 
forces  in  Europe  itself.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  great  towns  and  mighty  per- 
sonages of  Islam  vied  with  each  other 
in  sending  congratulatory  messages 
and  epistles  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  in  Stamboul.  The  followers  of 
the  Prophet  illuminated  their  houses, 
their  mosques,  and  their  huts  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  event,  and  every  Islamic  sect, 
be  it  Shia  or  Sunnee,  felt  as  much  pleas- 
ure at  the  victory  as  if  it  had  been  won 
by  them  and  for  them. 

The  war  was  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  by  a  most  friendly  and 
courteous  message  from  the  czar  to  his 
"friend  and  neighbor"  the  sultan.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  fruits  of  victory  the 
Christian  powers  propounded  a  doctrine- 
as  curious  as  it  was  unjust:  that  the 
Turk  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
any  portion  of  the  land  once  occupied  by 
Christians  which  he  had  conquered. 
This  doctrine  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation 
through  the  body  politic  of  Islam,  and 
the  Faitliful  in  general  were  convinced 
that,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  civ- 
ilization of  Europe,  Christendom  had 
not  shaken  off  its  ancient  animosities 
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agaiust  Islam.  The  long-looked-for  op- 
portimity  again  came  tO'  Abdul  Hamid, 
and  be  carried  on  a  diplomatic  war  witb 
tbe  representatives  of  tbe  Cbristian 
Powers,  witb  all  tbe  art  and  craft  of 
modern  diplomacy,  of  wbicb  be  is  an 
acknowledged  master.  Even  tbe  young 
Turkish  party,  bitterly  opposed  to  bim 
for  bis  policy  of  repression  and  reaction 
at  bome,  could  not  but  admire  bis  dex- 
terity in  opposing  tbe  sic  volo  sic  jubeo  of 
united  Christendom.  On  tbe  question 
of  tbe  retentioii  of  Tbessaly,  no  doubt, 
be  bad  to  give  way,  but  be  did  not  fail 
to  convince  bis  Moslem  critics  that  be 
fought  as  a  patriotic  sovereign— be 
fought  tooth  and  nail  for  tbe  benefit  of 
Turkey  and  tbe  good  of  Islam.  Nor  did 
tbe  Moslems  fail  to  appreciate  bis  patri- 
otic efforts.  Their  journals  commented 
upon  European  bigotry  with  unusual 
severity.  By  way  of  sympathy  with  the 
Turkish  nation,  subscriptions  were  col- 
lected everywhere  for  tbe  sick  and 
wounded  of  tbe  Turkish  army.  Even 
Hedjaz,  the  heart  of  Arabia,  which  is 
generally  supposed  by  Ohristians  to  be 
ever  burning  to  throw  over  the  intoler- 
able yoke  of  the  Turk,  subscribed  thir- 
teen thousand  Turkish  pounds,  and  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  caliph  to  be  spent 
for  the  good  of  Islam,  in  whatever  way 
tbe  caliph  thought  best. 

Another  contemporary  event  of  great 
importance  to  Islam  was  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Kafiristan  by  the  Ameer 
Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  "tbe  Light  of  the 
Nation  and  Religion."  So  long  and  so 
frequently  have  Moslem  princes  been 
losing  territories  that  this  annexation, 
little  as  it  is,  was  hailed  witb  unbounded 
joy  by  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and 
their  friends  and  well-wishers.  The 
visit  of  the  Shabzada  Nasrullah  Khan  to 
England  in  tbe  year  1895  and  that  of  the 
Khans  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1896,  in  connection  witb 
the  coronation  of  the  czar,  directly 
brought  for  tbe  first  time  the  most  con- 
servative and  exclusive  Moslem  princes 
of  central  Asia  in  contact  with  the  most 
influential  capitals  of  Christian  Europe; 
and  the  political  knowledge  thus  de- 
rived by  them  has  already  been  used, 
in  various  ways,  for  the  good  of  their 
respective   countries.   The   Ameer  of 


Bokhara  has  published  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  Europe.  In  Africa,  tlie 
victory  of  the  Abyssinians  over  the 
Italians,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition 
to  Khartoum,  the  bombardment  of 
Zanzibar  and  the  flight  of  tbe  pretender 
to  German  teiTitories,  have  taught  the 
Arabs  valuable  lessons  in  regard  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  Christian  Pow- 
ers of  Europe,  whom  they  bad  hitherto 
looked  down  upon. 

The  above-mentioned  are  some  of  tbe 
leading  events  which  have  caused  no 
little  commotion  in  the  Mussulman 
world.  But  it  may,  not  inaptly,  be 
asked,  What  is  the  importance,  political 
and  commercial,  of  this  Mussulman 
world  that  European  nations  should 
bother  themselves  about  its  feelings?  I 
must,  tlierefore,  answer  that  question 
before  proceeding  to  the  pith  of  my 
main  discourse.  As  regards  their  con- 
nection with  England,  Moslems  may  be 
mentioned  in  four  categories:  (1)  Those 
that  are  directly  under  the  British  flag; 
(2)  Those  that  are  under  British  protec- 
tion; (3)  Those  that  are  under  independ- 
ent Moslem  rulers;  (4)  Those  that  are 
under  non-Mussulman  Powers  other 
than  England,  or  under  no  recognized 
ruler. 

Our  first  category  includes  tbe  Mos- 
lems of  India,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Aden, 
Perim,  Socotra,  Kuria,  Muria  Islands, 
Bahrain  Islands,  British  Borneo,  Cy- 
prus, Kamran  Islands,  Laccadives,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. The  total  population  is  more 
than  seventy  millions.  The  second 
comprises  Egypt,  Beluchistan,  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  Johar  and  other  principali- 
ties of  the  Straits,  the  Somali  coast  pro- 
tectorate, Maldive  Islands,  Keeling 
Islands,  etc.  Total  population,  nearly 
eight  millions.  The  third  embraces 
Turkey,  Persia,  Morocco,  Afghanistan, 
Sokoto,  Barintih,  Wadaikanem  and 
Bagirmi.  Total  population,  more  than 
eighty  millions.  Under  the  fourth  may 
be  included  the  Moslems  under  China, 
Holland,  Russia,  France,  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Central  Asia,  which  inhabit 
"no  man's  land,"  and  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  which  is  not  yet  fully  explored. 
China  has  forty  millions,  Holland 
twenty  millions,   Russia  twenty  mil- 
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lions,  France  four  millions,  the  interior 
of  Africa,  etc.,  thirty  millions.  The 
total  population  of  the  Moslem  world 
approximately  is  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty millions.  The  political  and  com- 
mercial advantages  derivable  from  the 
above  mentioned  millions  of  human  be- 
ings can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Their  organization,  if 
brought  about,  would  be  formidable, 
and  their  moral  support  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  as  to 
how  these  Moslem  communities,  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  the  width  of 
the  ocean,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
world  among  peoples  diametrically  op- 
posed to  tliem  in  religious  no  less  than 
in  political  matters,  can  possibly  be 
brought  together  to  deliberate  on  topics 
affecting  themselves  and  their  religion. 
What  chance,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
for  the  Moslem  of  Java  to  meet  his  fel- 
low-believer of  Algeria,  or  for  the  in- 
habitant of  Cabul  to  embrace  the  in- 
habitant of  Constantinople  at  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  place,  for  inter- 
change of  views?  Again  it  may  be 
argued,  not  all  of  them  speak  the  same 
language  or  entertain  the  same  ideas  on 
politics,  or  possess  the  necessaiy  intel- 
lectual capacity  for  discussion.  More- 
over, as  we  have  seen,  they  owe  polit- 
ical allegiance  not  only  to  different 
Moslem  monarch s  whose  interests  are 
not  always  identical,  but  also  to  non- 
Mussulman  governments  who  are  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  and  whose  attitude 
towards  Islam  is  not  always  friendly. 
These  are  heavy  difficulties,  and  at  first 
.sight  tlieir  solution  appears  to  be  impos- 
sible. But  on  a  deeper  consideration  it 
will  be  found  to  be  very  easy.  The 
Founder  of  Islam,  with  that  religious 
and  political  inspiration  which  charac- 
terized him  all  his  life,  anticipated  the 
difficulties  and  himself  provided  a  solu- 
tion for  them.  The  Prophet  made  it  in- 
cumbent upon  such  of  his  followers 
throughout  the  world  as  possessed  the 
necessary  mental  and  financial  qualifi- 
cations, to  assemble  together  once  eveiy 
year  at  the  House  of  God  (Baitullah)  in 
Mecca,  primarily  and  essentially  to 
glorify  the  name  of  God  in  a  universal 


cliorus.  And  nowhere  upon  God's 
earth  does  such  a  large  concourse  of 
human  beings  sing  together  the  glories 
of  heaven  as  it  does  in  Mecca  ion  the 
day  of  Moslem  Hadj.  But  indirectly 
this  institution  is  also  intended  tO'  fur- 
nisli  opportunities  to  the  cream  of  the 
intellect,  power,  and  piety  of  Islam  to 
commemorate  the  common  origin  of 
their  religion  and  empire,  to  consider 
tlieir  common  dangers,  and  to  promote 
coliesion  and  affection  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  throughout  the 
world.  To  the  House  of  God,  therefore, 
tlie  True  Believers  repair,  every  year, 
as  a  matter  of  religious  duty.  No  gov- 
ernment, Mussulman  or  infidel,  can  pre- 
vent them  from  the  due  discharge  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  obligations  of  tlieir 
religion.  In  Mecca,  the  true  capital  of 
Islam,  will  a  student  of  theology,  eth- 
nology, and  politics  annually  observe 
the  Chinaman,  the  Indian,  the  Malay, 
the  Afghan,  the  Persian,  the  Algerian, 
and  the  Turk,  freely  mingling  and  dis- 
cussing together,  all  guided  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Arabian  Prophet.  Here 
every  Moslem  daily  repeats  and  hourly 
practises  the  favorite  maxim  of  tlie 
Founder  of  Islam,  "All  TiTie  Believers, 
ye  are  brethren  unto  each  other."  Even 
as  the  Hadj  cleanses  the  hearts  of  men 
and  makes  them  innocent  like  new-born 
babes,  the  True  Believers  are  expected 
to  forget  and  forgive  individual  faults, 
sectional  animosities,  and  think  of  noth- 
ing else  but  the  good  of  Islam  and  the 
collective  welfare  of  all  her  children. 
Here,  therefore,  after  the  Hadj,  the 
learned  doctors  of  Islam  and  the  true 
representatives  of  the  Moslems,  irre- 
spective of  caste,  color,  or  country,  un- 
fold to  each  other,  in  all  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  the  contents  of  their  minds. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  one  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation  among 
tlio  Iladjees  has  been  the  dangers  to  the 
Caliphate,  the  Holy  Shrines  and  Islam 
itself,  owing  to  the  menacing  attitude  of 
Cliristendom  towards  the  caliph.  They 
know  not  much  of  all  the  powers  that 
constitute  Christendom,  but  every  one 
of  them  knows  or  has  heard  about  En- 
gland and  Russia.  Possibly  they  know 
little  of  tlie  power  and  influence  of  these 
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resp€ctive  countries,  but  tlioy  have  al- 
ways believed  that  Eiiglaud  is  the 
friend  and  Russia  the  enemy  of  the 
Sultan  of  Islam.  During  the  last  three 
years  various  reports  have  given  them 
to  understand  that  the  two  Christian 
jrowers  most  concerned  with  Islam 
have  changed  places;  that  Russia  has 
become  the  friend  and  England  the  en- 
emy of  the  caliph.  This  belief,  in  my 
opinion,  is  extremely  deplorable.  But 
there  it  is.  Of  course,  in  accordance 
with  Turkish  usage,  there  have  not  been 
any  political  meetings  in  Mecca.  But 
informal  gatherings  and  private  chat 
are  very  often  more  far-reaching  in 
their  consequences  than  cut  and  dried 
resolutions  passed  by  official  congresses 
in  the  Oriental  world.  Speaking  of  the 
influence  of  the  Hadjees  among  their 
co-religionists,  a  distinguished  Indian 
statesman  wrote,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt  as  follows:— 

I  may,  however,  add,  that  by  far  the 
most  formidable  means  which  can  be 
adopted  for  propagating  such  ideas,  or  for 
rousing  a  desire  for  Islamic  union,  would 
be  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  to  the 
pilgrims  at  Mecca.  The  annual  Haj  at 
Mecca  draws  the  more  religious  from  all 
parts  of  India,  and  the  Hajees  on  their 
return  are  treated  with  exceptional  re- 
spect, and  visited  by  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  naturally  inquire  about  the 
latest  news  and  doctrines  propounded  in 
the  holy  cities;  so  that  for  dissemination 
of  their  views,  the  most  effective  way 
wonld  be  for  the  propagandists  to  bring 
the  Hajees  under  their  influence.  I  call 
it  effective,  because  the  influence  of  what 
the  Hajees  say  goes  to  the  remotest  vil- 
lages of  the  Mofussil. 

The  belief,  alluded  to  above,  is  all  the 
more  deplorable,  because,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  England  had  given  to  the 
Hadjees  a  fresh  proof  of  her  friendli- 
ness to  Islam.  In  the  year  1894,  Sir 
Heni-y  Fowler,  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  India,  heard 
from  me  the  grievances  of  the  Meccan 
pilgrims,  sympathized  with  them,  and 
promised  to  remove  such  of  them  as  lay 
within  the  sphere  of  the  government  of 
India,  without  delay.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  The  news  was  received 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction  by  the  re- 
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ligious  portion  of  Islam  in  every  coun- 
try. I.ast  year,  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  compelled  to  stop  all 
pilgrim  traffic  between  Indian  seaports 
and  Jeddah,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  bubonic  plague  in  Bombay  and 
Karachi.  It  is  possible  that  this  action 
of  the  government  may  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  evil  motives  in 
some  ignorant  Moslem  quarters.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
fanatical  priests,  like  Hadda  Mullah, 
worked  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
Afghan  border  tribes  by  declaring  to 
them  that  Great  Britain  stopped  the  pil- 
grims of  Central  Asia  from  proceeding 
to  the  Holy  Place  because  of  her  ill-will 
towards  Islam.  It  Avill  appear  ridicu- 
lous to  the  Moslems  of  India,  but  it  may 
be  swallowed  as  truth  by  the  ignorant 
Afghans.  They  will  have,  possibly,  no 
means  of  knowing  that  it  was  the 
caliph's  government  itself  which  had 
practically  stopped  the  importation  of 
Indian  pilgrims  into  Arabia,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  India. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Moslem  peoples  as  distinct 
from  Moslem  states.  I  may,  in  passing, 
briefly  remai'k,  that  recent  events  in 
Christendom  have  also  moved  Moslem 
states  to  forget  past  animosities,  to 
overlook  sectional  differences,  to  shake 
off  past  lethargy,  and  to  establish  closer 
political  and  social  relations  between 
them.  Just  before  the  assassination  of 
the  late  Nasir-ed-Din  Shah,  the  sultan 
had  despatched  a  special  mission  to  the 
shah  in  order  to  congratulate  his  Per- 
sian Majesty  on  his  jubilee,  and  pave 
the  way  for  what  might  be  termed  the 
reunion  of  Islam.  The  mission  was 
headed  by  one  of  the  ablest  scholars 
and  diplomats  of  Turkey,  H.E.  Muniff 
Pasha,  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Kiamil  Pasha.  Unfor- 
tunately, just  before  the  arrival  of 
Muniff  Pasha  in  Teheran,  the  shah  was 
killed  and  the  suggestion  consequently 
postponed.  The  sultan,  however,  did 
not  recall  the  envoy  but  appointed  him 
permanent  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Teheran.  The  new  shah,  it  is  reported, 
sent  very  valuable  presents  to  the  sul- 
tan immediately  after  the  former's  ac- 
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cession  to  the  throne,  and  the  envoy 
who  brousJTht  them  had  an  nnnsually 
long  interview  with  the  sultan.  If  the 
successors  of  Constantine  and  Darius 
continue,  for  some  years,  to  show  the 
same  brotherly  attentions  to  each  other 
as  they  have  been  doing  of  late,  an  alli- 
ance between  their  two  Islamic  coun- 
tries would  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  ruler  of  Afghanistan  also  seems  to 
be  thoroughly  in  touch  with  contem- 
porary Moslem  feeling  and  aspiration. 
Not  long  ago  "the  Light  of  the  Nation 
and  Religion"  sent  some  rare  presents 
to  a  Holy  Shrine  in  Persia,  and  the 
compliment  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  countrymen  of  Sadi  and  Hafiz. 
The  recent  much-talked-of  visit  of  some 
notable  Afghans  to  Constantinople,  and 
of  some  Turkish  gentlemen  to  Cabul, 
clearly  indicates  sympathy  and  cordial- 
ity between  the  nations  to  which  the 
visitors  belong.  The  entente  cordiale 
happily  subsisting  between  the  three 
great  Moslem  monarchs  who  occupy 
territories  which  are  conterminous  with 
each  other  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  lead  to 
a  Moslem  Triple  Alliance  for  purposes 
of  self-preservation  and  defence. 

The  growing  change  in  Islamic  feeling 
towards  England  is  most  deplorable.  It 
is  harmful  both  to  England  and  to  the 
Moslems  themselves.  It  is  harmful  to 
England,  because  she  is  the  greatest 
^loslem  power  upon  earth;  because  she 
has  intricate  political  and  commercial 
relations  with  all  Moslem  states;  and 
because  she  has  a  dangerous  rival  in 
Asia,  who  looks  upon  England's  difficul- 
ties as  her  opportunities  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  No  Eur^^pean  nation 
knows  the  value  of  Moslem  good-will 
more  than  Russia.  She  is  studiously 
detaching  Moslem  sympathy  every- 
Avhere  from  Great  Britain,  and  is  losing 
no  opportunity  of  making  herself  pop- 
ular among  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  Although  herself  a  bigoted 
Christian,  she  has  built  mosques  for  her 
Moslem  subjects  in  Central  Asia,  and 
has  appointed  Mohammedan  consuls  in 
Persia  to  look  after  the  comforts  of  the 
Moslem  pilgrims  to  Kerbulla.  Slie  has 
lately  given  commissions  in  her  army  to 
Moslem  youths  of  position  in  Bokhara, 


established  a  legation  in  Morocco,  and 
secured  the  good-Avill  of  the  caliph. 
But  this  activity  of  Russia,  and  her  os- 
tentatious display  of  friendship  towards 
Islam  must  not  blind  us  to  the  merits 
and  faults  of  the  real  policy  of  tlie  two 
Christian  nations  towards  Moslems.  It 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  denied  that 
the  more  England  denounced  Abdul 
Hamid,  tlie  closer  did  he  draw  towards 
Russia.   No  doubt  it  was  sheer  neces- 
sity from  his  point  of  view.   But  even 
Moslems  may  be  pardoned  if  they  ask: 
"Does  the  sultan  really  believe  that  the 
most  ancient,  formidable,  and  deter- 
mined foe  of  Turkey  has  become  the 
cordial  friend  of  that  country,  having 
suddenly  found  out  the  wickedness  of 
her  past  policy  and  repudiated  it?" 
Does  he  not  perceive  any  ulterior  mo- 
tive in  the  sudden  change  of  the  Mus- 
covite policy?   Nobody  knows  it  better 
than  Abdul  Hamid.   It  does  not  require 
much  political  study  to  know  that  the 
real  aim  of  Russia  is  to  take  Constanti- 
nople, if  possible,  without  fighting..  It 
is,  therefore,  to  her  advantage  to  bring 
about  the  entire  collapse  of  the  Turkish 
administration  by  the  slow  process  of 
internal  discord  and  decay.   She  knows 
that  England  has  always  been  in  her 
Avay,  and  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  the 
possession     of     Constantinople  was 
snatched  from  her  mainly  by  the  force 
of  England.   Her  latest  policy  conse- 
quently has  been  to  alienate  English 
sympathy  completely  from  Turkey;  so 
that  when  the  apple  becomes  ripe  for 
her  to  take,  England  would  not  hamper 
her  action  again.   If  that  is  her  policy, 
how  completely  has  the  caliph  played 
into  her  hands.   The  policy  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  lias  always  been  to 
check  the  aggression  of  Russia  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe,  by  supporting 
Turkey.   Consequently  her  best  inter- 
est is  to  have  a  strong  Turkey.  What 
does  England  desire?   That  his  Majesty 
the  sultan  should  introduce  real  reforms 
in  his  empire,  remove  at  least  the  most 
dangerous  causes  of  disaffection  among 
his  subjects,  and  otherwise  improve  his 
government  in  order  to  prolong  its  ex- 
istence as  a  civilized  state  in  Europe. 
Twenty  years  ago  Lord  Beaconsfield 
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made  Enghmd  believe  that  Turkey 
would  reform  her  admiuistratiou,  pro- 
vided sufiicieiit  time  and  peace  were 
given  her.  To-day  England  is  of  opin- 
ion that  Turkey  will  not  improve  her- 
self, and  that  therefore  she  should  cease 
to  support  her.  Which  of  the  two  poli- 
cies will  the  real  well-wishers  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  favor?  Undoubtedly 
the  policy  of  England.  Nine  out  of  ten 
intelligent  Moslems  pine  for  reforms 
consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire. The  sultan  has  for  the  time  being 
joined  hands  with  Russia.  But  on 
calmer  reflection  his  Majesty  must  see 
that  the  step  which  he  has  taken  will, 
at  best,  only  make  him  a  vassal  of  Rus- 
sia, and  gradually  result  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  country  by  the  Slav.  That 
policy  must  be  changed.  I  have  always 
deplored  the  attacks  in  the  British  press 
upon  the  caliph.  Equally  do  I  deplore 
the  recent  outburst  of  ill-feeling 
towards  England  in  the  Turkish  press. 
I  have  stated  that  England  could  not 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  sympathy  of 
Islam;  neither  can  the  Moslem  world 
afford  the  permanent  hostility  of  En- 
gland. It  is  the  duty  of  all  thoughtful 
Moslems  to  bring  home  to  the  caliph  the 
evils  of  his  present  policy.  It  is  their 
duty  also  to  impress  upon  the  ministers 
of  the  queen-empress  to  re-establish 
cordial  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  Islamic  world.  It  is  asserted 
that  England  cannot  again  be  the  friend 
of  Turkey.  I  do  not  believe  that.  The 
friendship  of  England  with  Turkey  did 
not  arise  from  any  sentimental  love  for 
the  Turk.  Far  from  that:  its  basis  was 
the  interests  of  England.  That  basis  is 
Irremovable.  The  hostility  of  England 
to  Turkey  is  conditional.  England  is 
angry  because  she  sees  no  chance  of 
real  reforms  being  introduced  into 
Turkish  administration.  But  so  would 
be  every  friend  of  Turkey  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Let  the  sultan  in- 
troduce permanent  reforms,  study  the 
happiness  of  all  his  subjects  alike,  and 
give  up  playing  into  the  hands  of  his 
bitterest  enemy,  and  then  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  him  to  claim  the  alliance 
of  England  again.  That  must  be  the 
aim  of  tlio  caliph  if  he  desires  the  re- 
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union  of  Islam;  because  I  firmly  believe, 
tliat  the  interests  of  England  are  not 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Islam,  but 
are  identical  with  them.  The  contem- 
plated Triple  Alliance  of  Islam  must  in- 
clude England.  She  is  already  the  ally 
of  Afghanistan;  she  has  been  the  ally 
of  Turkey,  and  she  is  the  best  friend  of 
Persia.  The  statesmen  who  bring 
about  this  quadruple  alliance  will  de- 
serve the  cordial  support  and  grateful 
thanks  of  the  Moslem  millions. 

Rafiuddin  Ahmad. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  HATES  OF  NAPOLEON.i 

The  cult  of  Napoleon,  pursued  of  late 
j^ears  with  fanatical  ardor,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  impudent  belittling  of  the 
great  man.  None  of  that  familiarity 
which  breeds  contempt  has  been 
spared  the  emperor's  memory.  He  has 
been  presented  to  the  world  in  an  at- 
titude of  mild  flirtation;  he  has  been 
pictured  at  the  pompous  dining-table 
of  Fontainebleau,  or  set  down,  in  his 
own  despite,  to  an  amiable  game  of 
backgammon.  Certain  sisters  of  the 
Church  which  he  treated  with  so  lofty 
a  disdain  are  still  found  teaching  that, 
by  his  own  confession,  he  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  was  admitted  to 
his  first  Communion.  Worse  than 
this,  a  foolish  drama  lias  made  him 
the  hero  of  a  washtub,  and  a  hundred 
trivial  pleasantries  are  ascribed  to  this 
iron-handed  soldier.  Even  at  his  state- 
liest, he  scoAvls  upon  a  litter  of  empire 
furniture,  with  arms  imperturbably 
folded,  or  fitfully  meets  the  reproach- 
ful gaze  of  Madame  Mere.  The  fash- 
ioners of  useless  ornaments,  too,  have 
found  their  profit  in  the  prevailing 
taste;  fixed  his  effigy  on  pincushions, 
needle-cases,  pen-wipers,  and  cigarette 
holders,  until  at  last  the  crowning  dis- 
honor has  come,  and  he  is  fitted  by 
popular  painters  for  the  chocolate 
box.  Yet  no  man  ever  harbored  so 
sincere  contempt  for  anecdotal  obse- 

1  Lettres  iuedites  de  Napoleen  I.  (An.  VIII.— 
1815) ,  publiees  par  Leon  Lecestre.   Paris :  Plon. 
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quiousness  and  vapid  admiration. 
Once  upon  a  cime  be  condemned  a 
journalist  to  prison  who  sought  to  win 
him  glory  by  the  invention  of  unper- 
formed generosities;  and  could  he  re- 
visit the  world  of  to-day,  the  dungeons 
of  P'rance  would  speedily  be  filled  with 
indiscreet  flatterers  and  too  faithful 
partisans.  But  his  words  still  speak 
for  him,  and  the  two  volumes  of  letters 
recently  published  effectually  destroy 
the  legend  of  sentimentality. 

The  Napoleon  who  thus  lays  bare  his 
naked  soul  is  not  a  hero  for  the  school- 
room or  the  pulpit.  He  is  no  warrior 
in  kid  gloves,  anxious  to  do  good  and 
•obey  the  rules  of  morality.  He  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  egoist,  magnificent 
and  profound,  who  knows  no  other 
law  than  tyranny  and  triumph. 
Though  France  and  her  glory  are  ever 
on  his  tongue,  it  is  Napoleon  alone  that 
governs  his  heart;  and  on  every  page 
he  betrays  his  hatred  and  contempt  for 
everything  and  everybody  that  op- 
poses his  progress  towards  the  head- 
ship of  the  civilized  world.  He  is 
Machiavelli  in  action,  Machiavelli 
strengthened  by  the  belief  that  his 
theory  of  cunning  may  instantly  be 
put  into  practice.  Not  only  had  he 
the  hand  to  strike;  he  had  the  brain 
which  knew  where  to  direct  the  blow, 
and  knew,  moreover,  precisely  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  his  castigation. 
His,  indeed,  was  that  divine  intellect, 
that  complete  clairvoyance,  which  pen- 
etrated in  a  flash  the  inevitable  stupid- 
ity of  mankind.  "I  judge  by  my  judg- 
ment and  my  reason,"  he  wrote 
proudly,  "and  not  by  the  opinions  of 
others."  And  assuredly  he  never 
stooped  to  take  counsel  of  any  man. 
His  policy  was  to  keep  his  intimates  in 
ignorance,  that  they  might  not  mar 
the  performance  of  his  designs  by  a 
scanty  half-knowledge  of  their  own. 
"Ney  knows  less  of  my  affairs,"  he  as- 
serted, "than  the  youngest  drummer- 
boy  in  my  army;"  and  when  you  re- 
member how  vast  were  his  schemes, 
you  may  estimate  the  burden  which 
his  necessary  independence  laid  upon 
him.  "In  Spain,"  said  he,  "I  shall  find 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,   but  not  the 


limits  of  my  power;"  and  this  power 
none  might  wield,  none  might  even 
understand,  except  the  tireless  hero 
who  knew  not  how  to  delegate  it. 
When  his  affairs  were  discussed  in 
Paris  he  Avas  furious.  "They  would  do 
better,"  he  growled,  "to  go  to  the 
opera,  to  fetes,  and  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  .  .  .  Paris  wants  wit."  And 
so  he  told  the  land  he  governed  no 
more  than  he  chose,  and  tightened  so 
firm  a  grasp  on  the  press  that  no  man 
dared  report  the  truth  without  his  spe- 
cial sanction.  But  while  he  would 
keep  others  in  darkness,  he  would 
master  everything  himself.  No  detail 
was  too  insignificant  for  his  interest, 
and  he  knew  more  of  finance  than  his 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  more  of 
crime  than  Fouche  himself,  while  the 
astutest  of  his  ambassadors  received 
his  instructions  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
humility.  An  expert  in  corn  and  cot- 
ton, a  better  theologian  (so  he  says) 
than  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals, 
a  constant  critic  of  the  opera,  he  still 
found  time  to  dictate  articles  for  the 
journals,  and  to  sketch  caricatures  in 
ridicule  of  his  enemies.  Nothing  was 
bidden  from  this  active  soldier,  whose 
education  began  and  ended  in  Plutarch 
and  Livy— excellent  masters  both;  and 
it  is  the  omniscient  statesman  rather 
than  the  peerless  general  that  is  dis- 
played in  these  letters. 

Indeed,  he  knew  all  things,  and 
scarce  a  letter  passed  through  the  post 
without  his  cognizance.  If  General 
Clement  receives  improper  guests  at 
his  dinner  table,  he  does  not  escape  the 
consul's  notice.  When  Rochebrune,  a 
disreputable  printer  of  Marseilles, 
visits  Paris,  Napoleon  is  ready  with  a 
warning.  If  ime  nommee  D.  receives 
letters  from  Prince  Eugene,  the  secret 
is  instantly  revealed  to  him,  and  he  is 
quick  with  a  denunciation  of  "this 
mud  of  Paris."  He  has  eyes  and  ears 
in  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  the 
tributary  kings  can  neither  lift  their 
finger  nor  open  their  mouths  without 
word  and  action  being  reported  to  the 
emperor.  His  curiosity  is  as  keen  on 
the  march  as  at  Paris,  and  the  hard^ 
ships  of  a  campaign  are  no  drag  on 
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his  agile  spirit  of  discovery.  Nor  was 
it  politics  alone  that  engrossed  his  at- 
tention; a  common  case  of  poisoning 
is  sufficient  to  arouse  bis  energy. 
"The  man  Pascal,"  he  informs  Fouche 
in  1807,  "certainly  poisoned  his  wife 
on  the  second  of  Floreal  in  the  year 
XIII.,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
If  the  magistrate  cares  to  interrogate 
the  women  about  Madame  Pascal  and 
the  brother-in-law  of  Monsieur  Pascal, 
and  to  have  the  dog  opened  who  was 
poisoned,  they  will  find  suflicient  evi- 
dence for  the  arrest  of  this  scoundrel, 
Avho  seems  to  be  so  perverted  a  crim- 
inal that  there  is  a  danger  of  his  going 
to  further  excesses."  So  he  had  all 
the  details  at  his  finger-tips,  down  to 
the  poisoned  dog  and  the  very  moment 
of  the  crime.  Abroad  also  he  was  on 
sure  ground,  and  could  discuss  the 
varying  policy  pursued  by  the  Times 
and  the  Morning  Chronicle;  and  while 
in  one  letter  he  prescribes  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  the  School  of  Med- 
icine, in  another  he  ordains  what  his 
soldiers  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  even 
lays  the  table  for  his  officers.  But 
with  all  his  lust  of  knowledge,  he 
knew  the  value  of  deception,  and 
maybe  he  really  believed  that  the  "af- 
fair of  Vittoria"  was  a  triumph  for 
the  arms  of  France.  And  so  little  was 
he  a  pedant  that  he  could  even  sing 
the  praises  of  ignorance.  "The  art  of 
the  police,"  he  wrote  to  his  minister, 
"is  not  to  see  that  which  it  is  useless 
for  it  to  see." 

But  his  omniscience  never  tempered 
his  ferocity.  Cruel,  relentless,  un- 
scrupulous, he  fought  the  world  of  Pitt 
and  Burke,  of  Wordsworth  and  Cha- 
teaubriand, with  the  weapons  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  treated  the  august 
States  of  Europe  with  as  slight  a 
courtesy  as  he  would  have  treated  a 
rival  village  in  Corsica  had  he  never 
found  a  larger  theatre  for  his  enter- 
prise. In  his  native  land  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  next  valley  was  his  natural 
foe;  and  had  this  foe  sounded  the  horn 
upon  the  mountain  as  he  passed  by,  he 
would  have  slain  him  for  his  insolence. 
So  in  Europe,  no  man  might  blow  the 
trumpet  of  revolt;  and,  since  he  dis- 


pensed with  justice,  and  since  he  ex- 
acted bath  eyes  and  a  dozen  teeth  for 
the  smallest  infraction,  his  vengeance 
was  always  swift,  ample,  and  unques- 
tioned. "Arrest  this  man,"  he  writes 
to  Fouche  "and  imprison  him  for  three 
months;"  and  never  once  does  he  hint 
at  the  pedantic  necessity  of  trial  or  in- 
quiry. He  condemned  and  sentenced 
whomever  he  chose,  and  thus  facili- 
tated the  work  of  government.  The 
Revolution  is  always  imagined  by  en- 
thusiasts as  a  belated  revenge  for  the 
majesty  of  Louis  XIV.;  yet  the  great 
king  himself  never  for  one  instant 
knew  the  omnipotent  tyranny  enjoyed 
by  Napoleon,  the  elect  of  the  people. 
For  a  parallel  you  must  return  to 
Louis  XL,  and  then  you  will  find  this 
ancient  king  a  miracle  of  mildness 
compared  to  the  consul.  As  early  as 
the  month  of  Pluviose  in  the  year  XII. 
he  ordered  Fouche  to  put  to  the  tor- 
ture a  sailor  caught  in  communication 
with  the  English,  and  his  treatment  of 
criminals  never  ceased  to  be  mediaeval 
in  its  cunning.  He  would  lay  traps 
for  the  unwary  with  an  adroitness 
which  puts  the  modern  practice  of 
la  cuisine  to  the  blush.  He  explicitly 
orders  Talleyrand  to  entangle  a  Span- 
ish prince  in  a  love  affair.  "Invite 
Madame  Talleyrand  with  four  or  five 
women  to  meet  him,"  he  recommends; 
"if  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  attaches 
himself  to  a  pretty  woman,  and  you 
are  sure  of  her,  that  would  be  no 
harm,  since  you  would  have  an  extra 
chance  of  watching  him."  "Shoot  the 
burgomaster,"  that  is  the  naked  elo- 
quence of  a  letter  to  General  Clarke. 
On  one  occasion  he  hears  that  an  actor 
is  a  dangerous  intriguer.  "If  this  re- 
fers to  politics,"  says  he  to  Fouche, 
"arrest  him  and  have  him  whipped,  as 
all  this  riff-raff  deserves  when  it  med- 
dles with  serious  things."  So  his  fe- 
rocity increases,  and  he  bids  his  min- 
ister "shut  up  Doctor  Mayer  au  cachot 
et  an  secret,  to  teach  him  to  preach 
sentiments  against  honor."  When  the 
appearance  of  some  actors  in  French 
uniform  inspired  a  Konigsberg  audi- 
ence to  hiss,  Napoleon  demanded  ex- 
emplary justice  for  the  insult.   "I  re- 
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fuse  to  evacuate  the  place,'"  lie  wrote, 
"until  the  twa  principal  offenders  are 
shot,  and  if  the  king  of  Prussia  per- 
mits me  to  be  thus  outraged,  he  need 
not  come  to  Berlin,  for  he  would  not 
stay  there  long."  Not  even  then  was 
he  satisfied;  he  insisted  that  the  Prus- 
sian envoys  should  be  recalled  from 
Paris,  and  concluded  with  the  threat 
that  if  "these  rascals,  as  cowardly  on 
the  battle-field  as  they  are  arrogant  in 
the  wings  of  a  theatre,  continue  to  be- 
have in  this  manner,  the  Prussian 
monarchy  won't  last  long."  So  Hers- 
feld  was  pillaged  from  floor  to  ceiling 
for  the  insult  which  "she  has  offered 
to  sixty  of  my  troops."  Padua  fared 
still  worse.  "As  for  Padua,"  he  pro- 
tested, "if  there  is  any  great  family 
there  that  has  conducted  itself  badly, 
I  wish  it  to  be  destroyed  from  top  to 
bottom,  that  it  may  serve  for  an  ex- 
ample in  the  annals  of  Padua."  Mercy 
was  completely  foreign  to  his  nature. 
When  a  charge  was  brought  against 
General  Duhesme,  a  valiant  officer,  he 
had  him  summoned  instantlj^  to  Paris. 
"If  he  is  innocent,"  he  exclaimed,  "let 
him  be  purged  at  once;  if  he  be  guilty, 
let  him  lose  his  head  on  the  scaffold." 
His  common  policy  with  off'enders  was 
admirable.  He  suppressed  the  trial, 
and  merely  announced  that  the  first 
time  they  came  within  forty  leagues 
of  Paris  they  would  be  arrested  and 
banished.  But  he  reached  the  climax 
in  the  punishment  of  two  Italians.  "I 
have  received  the  sentence  upon 
Cifenti  and  Sassi  della  Tosa,"  he  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Vin- 
cennes.  "You  will  execute  the  first, 
who  is  a  miserable  spy.  As  for  Sassi 
della  Tosa,  I  grant  him  a  respite  from 
execution;  but  you  will  have  him  led 
to  the  place  of  punishment,  and  after 
the  execution  of  Cifenti,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Sassi  della  Tosa  should 
mount  the  scaffold,  you  will  bid  a  page 
appear  Avith  the  order  of  release;  but  I 
desire  that  Sassi  should  have  under 
his  eyes  the  whole  example  of  the  pun- 
ishment for  his  crime."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  match  that  in  the  annals  of 
mediaeval  France  or  of  modern  Russia. 
.  It  was  in  the  spirit   of  the  Middle 


Ages,  too,  that  he  interpreted  the  law 
of  nations.  He  meant  to  govern  Eu- 
rope for  himself  and  by  himself;  and, 
though  he  yielded  to  none  in  His  ad- 
miration of  useful  pomp  and  proper 
ceremony,  he  would  tread  all  the 
convenances  underfoot  if  he  deemed  it 
profitable.  Other  monarchs  should 
display  "the  grand  manner"— upon 
that  he  always  insisted.  In  their  deal- 
ings with  him  they  should  respect  the 
most  delicate  rules  of  conduct.  But 
his  own  manner  was  grander  still,  and 
he  felt  it  his  own  peculiar  privilege  to 
despise  all  the  ordinances  which 
hitherto  had  controlled  the  intercourse 
of  foreign  powers.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Church  he  went  far  beyond  the 
license  of  that  most  Christian  king, 
Louis  XI.,  for  Louis  did  no  more  than 
hang  up  a  cardinal  in  a  cage,  while 
Napoleon  not  only  kept  a  vast  colony 
of  imprisoned  prelates,  but  he  even 
dared  to  kidnap  the  pope.  Ambassa- 
dors fared  as  ill  at  his  hands  as  cardi- 
nals. "My  police,"  he  exclaims  in  a 
passage  of  real  magnificence,  "knows 
not  an  ambassador.  I  am  master  in 
my  own  house."  Nor  would  he  suffer 
the  slightest  interference  even  at  the 
hands  of  a  friendly  State.  "I  am  well 
enough  with  Russia,"  he  acknowledges 
in  a  moment  of  coquetry;  "but  I  will 
not  accept  counsel  from  her  nor  from 
anybody."  Yet  though  he  would  be 
tyrannical  and  independent  as  a  Khau 
of  Tartary,  he  cherished  enlightened 
views  of  government.  Had  he  com- 
pletely subjugated  the  world,  he  might 
even  have  become  a  benevolent 
despot;  and  doubtless  it  was  only  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  fighting 
against  overwhelming  odds  that  bade 
him  persevere  in  the  path  of  tyranny. 
"It  is  with  reason  and  policy  that 
States  are  governed,"  said  he  with  a 
touch  of  scorn,  "not  with  a  bitter  and 
vitiated  lymph ;"  and  he  hoped,  did  this 
imperious  overlord,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Code  Napoleon  would  mean 
the  end  of  feudalism.  And  so  it  might, 
had  not  the  door  of  "progress"  been 
barred  by  a  sterner  monarch  than  ever 
feudalism  imagined.  But  his  theory 
of  government  if  brusque,    was  effi- 
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cieiit:  his  orders  should  be  obeyed, 
thoui^h  obedience  meant  the  ruin  of 
the  world.  "I  did  not  undertake  the 
government  of  Holland,"  he  confessed, 
"to  consult  the  populace  of  Amster- 
dam;" and  Amsterdam  should  have 
been  content,  since  it  is  better  to  be 
bullied  by  the  tyranny  of  genius  than 
disgraced  by  the  prudent  futility  of 
the  people's  elect. 

Nowhere  may  Napoleon's  style  be 
better  studied  than  in  this  newly  gath- 
ered sheaf  of  letters.  For  his  stylo 
was  essentially  a  style  of  command, 
and  found  a  fitting  occasion  in  the  ar- 
rogant denunciation  of  his  foes.  Now, 
Napoleon  was  not  merelj'  the  greatest 
general  of  all  time;  he  was  master  of 
an  eloquence  which  was  the  more  im- 
pressive for  its  severity.  Before  all 
other  men,  he  had  the  gift  of  direct  ut- 
terance; he  never  wasted  a  word  or 
slurred  an  idea.  He  cut  away  from 
his  plain,  eager  statement  every  orna- 
ment that  might  embellish  or  confuse, 
and  he  conveyed  a  truth  or  passed  a 
sentence  in  naked,  irresistible  periods. 
As  you  read  his  letters,  you  are  caught 
up  in  a  very  whirlwind  of  command; 
face  to  face  with  this  terrific  intelli- 
gence, which  expressed  itself  with  per- 
fect clarity  because  it  never  knew 
doubt,  you  suffer  the  fatigue  of  ex- 
hausted admiration;  you  shudder  at 
the  passionate  intensity  thrown  into 
half-a-dozen  w^ords.  Blow  after  blow 
hits  its  mark  with  the  surety  of  a  ham- 
mer on  its  anvil.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  M.  de  Champagny  lie  comes  near  to 
formulating  a  theory  of  style.  "Tell 
the  man  Lefebvre,"  says  he,  "that  the 
tone  of  his  despatch  is  not  what  it 
should  be  to  his  minister;  he  should  try 
to  seize  his  minister's  intention,  and 
not  to  make  epigrams.  Let  him  follow 
the  direction  given,  not  give  a  direc- 
tion of  his  own.  Inform  him  that  in 
reading  the  despatch  I  asked  his  age, 
and  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  written 
by  a  man  of  twenty."  In  truth  it  was 
no  part  of  Napoleon's  business  to  make 
epigrams;  with  him  eloquence  was  not 
a  separate  art;  it  was  his  policy  put 
into  w-ords;  and  it  received  its  force 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  backed  by 


an  all-powerful  will,  which  knew 
neither  pity  nor  hesitation.  Yet,  per- 
sonal as  it  was,  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
study  of  the  ancients.  Its  classic  se- 
verity proceeds  directly  from  Caesar, 
from  Plutarch,  from  Livy;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  Napoleon's 
policy  was  immensely  strengthened  by 
this  talent  of  militant  concision. 

"Arrest  him,"  "shoot  him,"  "tell 
him,"  it  is  in  such  phrases  as  these 
that  his  commands  are  expressed.  "I 
disapprove  of  your  conduct,"  he  writes 
to  one  of  his  brothers,  where  another 
might  have  expostulated;  and,  again, 
he  says  to  Joseph,  "don't  answer  this 
letter  until  Scylla  and  Reggio  are 
yours."  Above  all  he  excelled  in  vi- 
tuperation. No  monarch  ever  ad- 
dressed his  ministers  in  so  forcible  a 
tone  of  familiarity.  If  he  distrusts  a 
man,  that  man  instantly  becomes  a 
"coquin"  or  a  "polisson."  To-day  the 
pope  is  a  "violent  madman;"  to-mor- 
row he  has  the  air  of  Sainte-Nitouche; 
but  under  all  circumstances  the  priests 
of  Italy  are  "vermin,"  and  the  monks 
of  Spain  mere  "butcher  boys."  Fouche 
has  a  "spoiled  head"  and  Benjamin 
Constant  is  a  "cad."  "Why  did  you 
send  General  Morio  to  me?"  he  asks  in 
a  fury;  "he  is  a  kind  of  ass  whom  I 
despise."  Once  he  credited  Lucien 
Bonaparte  with  sense;  but  he  revises 
■his  opinion  and  pronounces  him  "noth- 
ing but  a  fool."  Blame,  blame,  blame 
you  find  on  every  page  of  the  book, 
and  the  monotony  of  sentiment 
heightens  the  effect  of  persistent  au- 
thority. In  vain  you  look  for  humor  or 
the  discussion  of  common  topics.  For 
him  the  visible  world  did  not  exist, 
save  as  the  undiscerned  theatre  of  en- 
terprise. "It  is  splendid  weather,"  he 
writes  in  December  from  Madrid,  "it 
is  absolutely  the  month  of  May,"  and 
(hat  is  his  sole  descent  from  the  lofty 
platform  of  scornful  eloquence  or  im- 
l)assioned  command. 

Stendhal  has  said  that  Napoleon 
never  hated  anybody  except  a  Jacobin; 
and  the  emperor's  letters,  hitherto 
banished  to  the  Index,  abundantly  re- 
fute this  over-amiable  judgment.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  declare 
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that  he  loathed  all  men.  For  his  cor- 
respondence contains  a  very  gospel  of 
hate.  In  the  first  place,  he  hated  stu- 
pidity, and,  alas!  he  encountered  it  in 
all  those  to  Avhom  he  entrusted  the  per- 
formance of  his  designs.  Then  he 
hated  opposition  by  whomsoever  of- 
fered; and  remembering  the  superior- 
ity of  his  intelligence,  you  are  not  sur- 
prised that  his  hate  expressed  itself  in 
a  general  irritation.  But  he  reserved 
for  three  objects  a  peculiarly  active  de- 
testation, and  there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
which  Madame  de  Stael,  England,  and 
the  pope  do  not  receive  a  share  of 
vituperation.  The  emperor's  furious 
indignation  against  the  author  of 
"Corinne"  is  not  easily  intelligible,  and 
it  certainly  gave  its  victim  an  unde- 
served repute.  Had  she  been  left 
alone  to  her  little  sahm  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  she  never  could  have  posed  for  a 
shaker  of  dynasties;  and,  if  once  the 
discomfort  of  exile  be  set  aside,  she 
certainly  gained  far  more  than  she 
lost  by  Napoleon's  persecution.  How- 
ever, this  lady,  ambitious  as  she  was 
to  "collect"  great  men,  never  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  their  regard.  By- 
ron flouted  her,  and  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  for  all  her  editorial  service, 
could  not  endure  her  presence.  But  it 
was  her  greatest  glory  to  have  aroused 
the  loathing  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
who  pursued  her  with  a  tireless  zeal. 
The  attack  was  begun  as  early  as  1800. 
"M.  de  Stael,"  he  writes  to  the  Citizen 
Joseph,  "is  in  the  deepest  poverty, 
while  his  wife  gives  dinners  and  balls. 
If  you  continue  to  see  her,  could  you 
not  compel  this  woman  to  grant  her 
husband  an  allowance  of  one  or  two 
thousand  francs  a  month?"  He  would 
have  her  judged  as  a  man,  and  perti- 
nently asks  what  the  world  would 
have  thought  had  the  positions  been 
reversed,  and  the  husband  had  left  the 
wife  to  starve.  But  as  yet  there  is  no 
talk  of  exile,  though  by  1805  she  is 
banished  from  the  capital  as  an  ele- 
ment of  discord.  "She  pretends,"  he 
tells  Fouche,  "that  I  have  allowed  her 
to  come  to  Paris,  and  she  wants  to 
stay  there.  Let  her  be  off  to  Coppet: 
you  know  that  I  am  not  imbecile  enough 


to  wish  her  within  twenty  leagues  of 
Paris."  A  year  later  he  is  convinced 
that  this  "coquine"  is  not  far  off,  and 
again  he  orders  her  not  to  approach 
his  capital.  But  her  persistence  is  al- 
most as  great  as  his  own,  and  in  a  few 
months  another  order  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  mischievous  intriguer 
forty  leagues  from  Paris.  In  1807  an- 
other furious  letter  is  necessary. 
"Among  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  fall  into  my  hands  from 
Madame  de  Stiiel,"  (Fouche  is  again 
the  recipient),  "this  letter  will  show 
you  what  a  good  Frenchwoman  we 
have  in  her.  If  it  were  Prince  Louis, 
our  frantic  enemy,  who  compassed  the 
loss  of  his  monarchy,  she  would  have 
done  her  best  to  see  him.  My  inten- 
tion is  that  she  shall  never  leave  Ge- 
neva. Let  her  go,  if  she  likes,  with  the 
friends  of  Prince  Louis.  To-day  she 
toadies  the  great;  to-morrow  she  is  a 
patriot  and  democrat;  and  in  truth  you 
cannot  curb  yoiir  indignation  when 
you  see  all  the  forms  assumed  by  this 
 ;"  even  the  French  editor  sup- 
presses the  word;  and  presently  the 
emperor  consigns  her  forever  to  her 
Coppet,  to  her  Genevese,  and  her 
Maison  Necker.  Nor  would  he  leave 
her  in  peace  even  in  that  distant  seclu- 
sion. He  keeps  a  record  of  her  visit- 
ors, and  is  ready  to  treat  the  slightest 
friendship  with  her  as  a  crime.  He 
falls  in  an  access  of  rage  upon  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  whose  ill-conduct 
at  Berlin  is  reported  to  him.  "I  am 
not  surprised,"  he  admits  to  Marshal 
V^ictor,  "for  he  has  no  sense.  He  has 
passed  his  time  in  paying  court  to 
Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  where  he 
could  not  pick  up  any  but  bad  princi- 
ples. .  ,  .  Tell  him  that  at  the  very 
first  word  you  will  have  him  arrested 
and  shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  that  you 
will  send  Madame  de  Stael  to  console 
him.  II  n'y  a  rien  de  plat  comme  tons 
i-es  Princes  de  Prusse!"  One  would 
think  that  the  limit  of  detestation  and 
(Contempt  was  reached,  but  presently 
Napoleon  devises  a  more  stringent 
method  of  suppression.  At  last  he 
finds  her  in  correspondence  with  one 
Gentz,  who  belongs  to  a  gang  of  shuf- 
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flers  in  Loudon.  Henceforth  banish- 
ment is  insiitiieient  for  her  crime.  "I 
desire  that  she  should  be  watched  at 
Coppet,"  says  he  to  Fouche,  "and  you 
will  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
prefect  of  Geneva.  A  liaison  with  this 
individual  can  only  be  for  the  detri- 
ment of  France.  You  will  inform  her 
that  hitherto  she  has  only  been  re- 
garded as  mad,  but  that  to-day  she 
enters  into  a  plot  against  the  public 
tranquillity.  I  have  also  ordered  my 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  instruct 
ray  agents  in  foreign  courts,  and  to 
have  her  watched  wherever  she  goes." 
But  he  struck  his  heaviest  blow  when 
she  published  her  book  on  Germany, 
the  fruit  of  lopg  exile  and  deep  re- 
search. First  he  would  know  whether 
she  had  a  right  to  the  dignity  of  baron- 
ess, which  was  flourished  on  the  title- 
page,  and  then  he  w^ould  suppress  so 
many  passages  that  the  book  did  not 
appear  in  its  proper  shape  for  many 
years.  Such  is  his  campaign  against 
this  persistent  blue-stocking,  and 
whether  or  no  she  was  worth  his 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  his  fierce  re- 
sentment, at  least  he  succeeded  in.  the 
suppression  of  what  he  believed  a  dan- 
ger to  the  State. 

His  hatred  of  England  is  more  easily 
intelligible,  and  far  worthier  his  Im- 
perial majesty.  For  England  was  his 
one  serious  antagonist,  and  despite  his 
loudly  expressed  contempt,  he  was  un- 
able to  conceal  from  himself  her  dan- 
gerous rivalry.  In  his  eyes  she  was 
the  general  enemy,  and  nothing  but 
her  complete  humiliation  was  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Europe.  Wherefore  it  was  his  dream 
to  send  her  to  a  kind  of  political  Cov- 
entry, to  exclude  her  ships  from 
every  foreign  port,  and  to  make  any 
intercourse  with  an  Englishman  a  cap- 
ital offence.  With  what  energy  and 
success  he  pursued  this  policy  of  ex- 
clusion is  made  abundantly  clear.  A 
general  who  dared  receive  an  English- 
man at  dinner  was  in  immediate  dis- 
grace. The  king  of  Holland  was  al- 
ways the  enemy  of  France  because  he 
was  unable  to  exclude  the  ships  of 
Great  Britain  from  his  ports.   In  1807 


the  emperor  contemplated  a  descent 
upon  the  recalcitrant  island.  His  fleet, 
said  he,  was  ready,  and  a  vast 
army  stationed  at  Boulogne.  Mean- 
while, he  gave  orders  that  all  the 
English  diplomatists  should  be  driven 
from  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  that 
the  whole  Continent  should  be 
"purged"  of  the  enemies'  presence. 
There  was  no  city,  from  the  Channel 
to  Siberia,  where  letters  were  admitted 
which  bore  the  mark  of  London. 
"Seize  them  all,"  he  cried,  "and  throw 
them  in  the  fire."  When  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  began  his  victorious  cam- 
paign in  the  Peninsula,  the  emperor  de- 
nounced the  "impudence"  of  the  En- 
glish, who  should  dare  to  undertake  a 
war  on  land,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
would  believe  in  the  possibility  of  de- 
feat. "The  English,"  he  wrote,  "are  in 
flight,  and  have  sent  for  ten  thousand 
horses  that  they  may  get  away  the 
more  speedily."  And  with  his  inex- 
haustible fertility  he  insisted  that  this 
cowardice  should  be  celebrated  in  cari- 
catures and  comic  songs,  and  that  the 
songs  should  be  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  Italian  and  thrown  broadcast 
over  Europe.  He  goes  even  further; 
he  suggests  articles  which  should  ap- 
pear in  the  journals  to  England's  dis- 
credit, and  even  sketches  the  line  that 
the  leader-writer  should  adopt.  More- 
over, there  was  none  of  English  birth 
in  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe 
whom  he  did  not  watch  with  sleepless 
ferocity.  He  had  as  keen  a  scent  for 
English  blood  as  a  hound  for  a  fox. 
The  humblest  menial  did  not  escape 
him.  "There  is  no  reason,"  he  told 
the  police,  "why  M.  de  Chevreuse 
should  not  have  a  governess  for  his 
children,  but  there  is  every  reason  why 
that  governess  should  not  be  an  En- 
glishwoman." And  straightway  she 
was  deported  or  imprisoned.  The  pol- 
icy w^as  spirited,  and  it  failed  because 
it  could  not  be  carried  out  by  one  man. 
The  world  has  knowni  but  one  Napo- 
leon, and  it  needed  a  battalion  to  fol- 
low his  designs  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

His  hatred  of  the  Church  was  yet 
more  bitter  and  contemptuous.  The 
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pope  must  recognize  liis  supremacy, 
and  give  an  implicit  belief  to  his  di- 
vine headship  of  the  Avorld,  or  the 
pope  Avas  meaner  than  the  meanest 
huckster.  Napoleon  was  as  little  ham- 
pered by  an  old-fashioned  respect  as 
by  an  old-fashioned  morality;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  he  reserved  his  choic- 
est scorn  for  the  Church  to  which  his 
subjects  bowed  the  willing*,  reverential 
knee.  And  here  he  showed  nis  great- 
est courage,  his  finest  arrogance. 
Whatever  was  the  creed,  religion,  or 
superstition,  lie  put  his  iron  imperial 
heel  upon  it  when  it  threatened  to 
thwart  the  smallest  of  his  schemes. 
His  feud  with  the  pope  began  early, 
and  ended  only  when  Ihe  pope  and  all 
his  cardinals  submitted  to  defeat.  The 
first  blow  was  struck  in  the  Year  X., 
when  his  Holiness  declined  to  secular- 
ize Citizen  Talleyrand.  The  consul  in- 
sisted. He  pronounced  it  a  measure 
agreeable  to  the  government  of  France 
and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  and 
he  fortified  his  opinion  with  an  array 
of  precedents,  from  the  fifteenth,  the 
sixteenth,  and  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, which  must  have  astounded  the 
Holy  Father.  AVhen  his  troops  entered 
Rome  he  beat  opposition  aside  with  a 
piece  of  admirable  cynicism.  "My 
troops  have  entered  Rome,"  he  wrote; 
"it  is  useless  to  speak  of  it,  but  if  any 
one  mentions  it  to  you,  say  that  the 
pope  being  the  head  of  my  country's 
religion,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  as- 
sure myself  of  the  direction  du 
spiritiiel;  it  is  not  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory, it  is  prudence."  As  for  the 
sanctity  of  priests  and  cardinals,  he 
knew  not  what  it  meant.  "If  they  be- 
have badly,"  he  w^rote  to  Cardinal 
Fesch,  "I  shall  punish  them  far  more 
rigorously  than  ordinary  citizens,  since 
they  are  better  educated,  and  their 
character  is  more  holy.  As  for  the 
rest  of  your  letter,  I  see  in  it  nothing 
more  than  the  effect  of  a  delirious  im- 
agination, and  I  advise  you  and  all 
others  who  create  such  monsters,  as 
only  exist  in  their  own  imaginations, 
to  take  cold  baths."  The  cardinals  mod- 
erating their  zeal  in  cold  baths!  Was 
ever  the  Church  so  roughly  entreated? 


But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  When  the  pope  excom- 
municated him,  he  turned  the  tables 
with  a  laugh  of  scorn.  "The  excom- 
munication," said  he,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent disregard,  "is  aimed  at  himself. 
No  more  parleyings:  he  is  a  furious 
madman  who  must  be  shut  up."  Nor 
would  he  yield  to  the  pope  himself  in 
a  knowledge  of  divinity.  "I  am  a  bet- 
ter theologian  than  the  lot  of  them," 
he  boasted.  "I  shall  not  cross  the  line; 
but  I  shall  take  good  care  that  no  one 
else  crosses  it  either."  A  few  years 
later  he  summed  up  in  an  epigram  the 
whole  drift  of  his  arrogant  teaching. 
"Was  it  to  curse  sovereigns,"  he  asks, 
"that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified?"  And 
not  even  the  pope  could  find  in  his 
heart  an  answer  to  that  sally.  But  all 
the  clergy  fared  badly  at  his  hands. 
"Inform  the  Bishop  of  Gand,"  he 
writes  to  his  Ministre  des  Cultes,  "that 
I  am  displeased  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  governs  his  diocese,  with  his 
weakness,  and  with  the  small  attach- 
ment that  he  manifests  for  my  per- 
son." Cardinals  and  priests  he  ar- 
rested by  the  hundred,  and  the  prisons 
of  Italy  were  filled  with  them.  At  one 
moment  five  hundred  were  shut  up  in 
Parma,  and  with  a  grim  humor  he  or- 
dered their  distribution.  "Send  two 
hundred  to  Bologna,"  he  suggested; 
"they  will  be  very  well  there."  But  all 
the  while  he  regarded  himself  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  as  of  this  world; 
and  when  he  carried  the  pope  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  his  excuse  was  cynically 
worthy  the  occasion.  "It  is  right  that 
he  should  be  at  the  head  of  Christian- 
ity," he  told  Fouche:  "the  first  few 
months  it  will  be  a  novelty,  but  that 
will  soon  finish."  Yet,  for  all  the  pope 
was  at  the  head  of  Christianity,  he 
was  still  a  prisoner,  kept  undqr  the 
strictest  surveillance;  his  letters  were 
read  and  opened  as  though  he  were  an 
Englishman,  and  his  faithful  cardinals 
Avere  secretly  arrested  by  dead  of 
night,  and  carried  to  a  discreet  dis- 
tance beyond  the  borders  of  Paris. 

Nowhere,  in  fact,  did  Napoleon  show 
his  disregard  of  history  and  tradition 
so  splendidly  as  in  this  firm  treatment 
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of  the  Clmrcli.  Ho  had  moro  monks, 
priests,  cardinals,  and  bisliops  nnder 
lock  and  key  than  he  coiiUl  count.  He 
had  set  himself  to  achieve  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  and  nothini?  was  allowed 
to  impede  his  march.  His  daring  out- 
stripped the  bravest  conceptions  of 
OjTBsar  or  of  Alexander,  He  invented 
a  new  world  for  himself,  like  Shake- 
speare, and,  like  Shakespeare,  tore  it 
to  pieces  that  he  might  have  no  worthy 
followers.  England,  the  pope,  Madame 
de  Stael— how  he  hated  them  all!  And 
if  only  he  had  trampled  England  into 
the  same  mire  wherein  he  flung  the 
Church,  he  never  would  have  seen  the 
coastline  of  St.  Helena.  But  a  man 
has  only  one  brain  and  two  hands,  and 
not  even  Napoleon  could  do  the  work 
of  a  thousand.  His  brothers  could  not 
help  him,  and  herein  laj'  his  deepest 
tragedy.  He  loved  Louis  and  he  loved 
Joseph,  and  he  believed  that  the  blood 
which  flowed  in  their  veins  was  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  his.  But  what 
had  he,  the  greatest  freak  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  to  do  with  brothers  or 
cousins  or  uncles?  He  stood  by  him- 
self, and  lived  his  own  life,  yet  grum- 
bled ever  at  the  inevitable  failure  of 
others.  The  letters  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Holland  are  pathetic  for  all 
their  tragedy.  "Are  you  the  ally  of 
England  or  of  Prance?"  he  asked  pit- 
eously;  "I  do  not  know."  Louis  has 
not  "the  grand  manner."  How  should 
he,  poor  devil?  "The  future  grandeur 
of  your  people  is  in  your  hands,"  he 
wrote  another  time.  "If  you  govern 
by  jeremiads,  you  will  furnish  me  with 
nothing  more  than  the  miserable  six 
thousand  men  that  are  in  Hanover, 
and  you  will  be  more  useless  than  the 
Duke  of  Baden."  But  Louis  was  help- 
less even  after  such  a  letter.  The  final 
appeal,  de  Venergie,  de  Venergie,  fell 
upon  an  ear  deafened  by  his  people's 
indifference,  and  he  could  only  listen 
despairingly  to  the  monumental  post- 
script: "It  is  only  by  braving  the 
opinion  of  the  weak  and  ignorant  that 
you  can  assure  the  good  of  your  peo- 
ple." 

But  it  M-as  Jerome  who  received  the 
stateliest  reproof,  and  who  was  hon- 


ored by  the  letters  of  most  eloquent 
reproach.  "In  Avar,"  wrote  Napoleon 
from  Sch(3nbrunn,  "there  is  neither  the 
brother  of  the  emperor,  nor  the  king 
of  AVestphalia,  but  a  general  who  com- 
mands his  corps."  And  on  the  same 
day  he  sends  another  letter:  "You  are 
king  and  brother  to  an  emperor,  qual- 
ities ridiculous  in  war.  You  must  be 
i^oldat,  et  puis  soldat,  ct  encore  soldat. 
You  need  neither  minister,  nor  diplo- 
matists, nor  pomp;  you  must  bivouac 
with  your  advance-guard,  you  must  be 
(lay  and  night  in  the  saddle,  you  must 
inarch  with  your  advance-guard  to  get 
news;  or  else  you  must  stay  with  your 
seraglio.  You  make  war  like  a  sa- 
Irap."  Does  not  that  reproof  come  like 
a  thunder-clap?  And  the  contrast  be- 
tween himself  and  Jerome  is  still  more 
eloquent.  "The  trade  of  soldier  and 
the  trade  or  courtier  are  far  apart.  I 
was  scarcely  your  age  when  I  had 
conquered  the  whole  of  Italy  and  had 
beaten  Austrian  armies  three  times  as 
numerous  as  my  own.  But  I  had 
neither  flatterers  nor  diplomatists  in 
my  suite.  I  made  war  like  a  soldier; 
there  is  no  other  way  of  making  it.  I 
did  not  pretend  to  be  brother  to  an 
emperor  or  king;  I  did  all  that  I  must 
to  beat  the  enemy."  Thus  it  was  to 
his  brothers  that  he  sent  his  most 
splendid  passages  of  prose.  And 
Jerome  he  signalled  out  for  favors 
above  the  rest.  "My  friend,  I  love 
you,"  he  set  in  his  own  handwriting  at 
tlie  end  of  a  stern  reproach;  "but  you 
are  fiirieusement  jeune.  Keep  Simeon 
and  Beugnot  without  oath  at  least  an- 
other year.   Alors  comme  alorsP' 

Alors  comme  alors!  And  when  fail- 
ure and  defeat  overwhelmed  him,  it 
was  still  of  his  brothers  that  he 
thought.  In  a  tragic  letter  addressed 
to  Madame  Mere  he  insists  that  Louis 
should  stand  by  the  throne,  already  in 
peril,  as  a  French  prince;  and  Avith  Eu- 
rope invaded  he  makes  the  same  de- 
mand of  Joseph.  History  cannot  show 
more  impassioned,  more  closely  rea- 
soned appeals  than  these,  made  to  the 
loyalty  of  brothers  on  the  eye  of  his 
ruin.  But  his  grasp  of  details  weak- 
ened no  more  than  his  dignity.   To  the 
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very  end  be  would  control  the  world, 
and  show  himself  the  supreme  hero 
that  he  was.  "To-day,  as  at  Auster- 
litz,"  he  wrote  to  Joseph  from  Reims, 
"I  am  master."  But  his  will  was  not 
equal  to  circumstances,  and  having 
sent  bacli  the  pope,  and  having  recom- 
mended economy  to  every  one,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Elba.  During  the 
hundred  days  he  pursued  the  countless 
occupations  which,  perhaps,  had  di- 
verted his  genius;  once  more  he  picked 
up  the  myriad  threads  of  government. 
With  his  brain  distracted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  prefects  and  the  control 
of  the  police,  how  should  he  design 
his  last  campaign?  Yet  even  after 
Waterloo  he  was  not  hopeless.  "All  is 
not  lost,"  he  assured  Joseph.  Within 
three  days  he  believed  he  could  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
men.  Above  all,  he  exclaimed,  du 
courage  et  de  la  fcnnete.  But  it  was  too 
late  for  firmness  or  courage.  Napo- 
leon had  fallen,  and  with  his  fall  there 
died  that  renowned  style,  which  found 
its  sanction  in  limitless  power,  and 
which  may  best  be  studied  in  this 
series  of  letters,  which  for  brutality 
and  persuasiveness  cannot  be  matched 
in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Chari  ES  Whibley. 


From  Les  Annales. 
BY  A  CONVALESCENT. 

(The  recovery  of  M.  Francois  Coppee 
from  a  long  and  painful  illness  is  a  sub- 
ject of  gratitude  for  all  true  friends  of 
letters.  A  special  interest  attaches  in 
this  connection  to  the  following  page 
from  his  recently  published  reminis- 
cences.  Ed.  Annales.) 

For  the  third  time  within  a  year  I 
have  been  seriously  ill.  Even  to  a  poet 
—a  creature  who  is  officially  light- 
minded  and  superficial,  and  so  ticketed 
by  serious  folk— little  accidents  of  this 
sort  afford  food  for  reflection;  and  the 
other  day,  as  I  lay  sighing  and  shivering 
in  a  fever-fit,  an  idea  occurred  to  me 
unworthy,— a  vei*y  common  idea;  the 


most  common  of  all,  in  fact,— the  idea 
of  death. 

Be  it  understood  that  I  am  now  on 
my  feet  again.  I  have  come  out  to  my 
little  place  in  the  country,  and  am  writ- 
ing these  lines  under  the  golden  sky  of  a 
clear  September  afternoon,  among 
noble  trees,  whose  verdure  the  rainy 
summer  has  kept  wonderfully  fresh.  I 
am  in  the  slightly  languid  but  perfectly 
serene  physical  condition  which  conva- 
lescence induces,  and  which  has  a 
sweetness  all  its  own.  I  experience  a 
sort  of  re-awakening  and  reminiscence 
of  every  faculty;  and  just  now,  while 
performing  my  hundred  paces  along  the 
garden  walk,  I  found  myself  murmur- 
ing that  exquisite  line  which  sounds  so 
very  astonishing  and  unexpected  on  the 
lips  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne's  fierce 
Huguenot:— 

Une  rose  d'antomne  est  plus  qii'une  autre 
exquise. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  my 
funereal  ideas  have  been  effectually  put 
to  fiight.  But  three  weeks  ago,  I  do 
assure  you,  I  was  very  much  less  easy 
in  my  mind,  as  I  lay  on  my  four-poster 
between  two  physicians,  who  after  hav- 
ing made  a  great  mess  of  me,  were 
jauntily  observing  to  one  another:— 

"Nothing  to  do  now  but  keep  up  the 
strength!   A  little  nourishment!" 

And  after  much  grave  deliberation 
they  proceeded  to  accord  me  the  privi- 
leges of  three  prunes  and  a  boiled  egg! 

All  the  while  I  was  saying  to  myself: 
"What  if  it  had  been  this  time?  Might 
there  not  have  been,  a  few  days  hence, 
a  vacant  chair  at  the  Academy?"  Let 
me  be  perfectly  honest.  I  am  no  stoic, 
and  my  smile — if  I  smiled — was  sickly. 

Yet  I  can  truthfully  say  that  what 
appalled  me  was  not  the  thought  of 
physical  suffering,  nor  even  of  actual 
death.  I  am  pretty  well  used  to  bodily 
pain,  and  I  suspect  that  we  leave  life, 
as  we  enter  it,  unconscious.  If  my  will 
had  not  been  made  before,  I  could  have 
dictated  it,  believe  me,  with  perfect 
coolness.  Of  course  the  sky  is  beauti- 
ful, and  there  are  several  people  who 
love  me  tenderly,  and  have  abundantly 
proved  it,  and  all  this  is  veiy  sweet. 
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Still,  I  had  no  very  keeu  regret  for  lite, 
not  having  mucli  that  is  new  to  expect 
from  it.  If  I  could  not  think  without  a 
certain  sadness  of  the  few  to  whom  my 
loss  would  mean  a  real  grief,  and  tlie 
one  to  whom  it  miglit  mean  despair,  I 
also  reflected  that,  after  all,  it  was  not 
my  fault;  and  it  was  not  this  either 
which  troubled  me  most  sorely. 

No.  What  caused  the  real  anguish  of 
those  hard  hours,  was  the  mystery  that 
confronted  me — the  silent  awful  mys- 
tery. There  it  w^as — with  its  sphinx- 
claws  fastened  upon  my  breast,  its  op- 
pressive weight,  its  gloomy  eyes:  its 
ironical  and  savage  lips,  fairly  pouting 
with  the  clue  to  the  riddle,  and  yet  un- 
pityingly  closed.  But  in  spite  of  that 
cruel  silence,  never,  never  has  the  in- 
stinct within  me  protested  more  indig- 
nantly than  in  that  dark  moment, 
against  the  notion  of  ceasing  to  be. 
Never  did  I  feel  the  horror  of  annihila- 
tion and  the  need  of  ultimate  justice, 
rebelling  so  fiercely  within  me. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  ordinarily 
concern  myself  much  about  the  other 
life.  I  get  out  of  it,  by  the  formula— 
"It  is  either  nothing  at  all,  or  it  is  better 
than  this."  For  the  fact  is  that  having, 
notwithstanding  sundry  slips,  lived 
honestly  in  the  main,  I  feel  some  confi- 
dence; and  I  also  sometimes  ask  myself 
in  private,  how  it  can  be  that  a  creature 
whose  free  will  is  at  the  mercy  of  so 
many  external  circumstances,  should  be 
responsible  for  his  actions,  in  an  exist- 
ence to  which  he  never  asked  admis- 
sion. And  from  this  point,  to  that  of 
believing  tlia^t  even  the  most  guilty  may 
be  absolved  before  the  bar  of  tran- 
scendent Truth.— is  not  far. 

But  the  other  day  among  the  pillows, 
"ill  in  body  but  of  sound  mind,"  as  the 
lawyers  say  when  they  write  under  the 
diction  of  the  dying,  I  did  not  feel  the 
slightest  temptation  to  play  the  esprit 
fort  after  any  such  mocking  fashion. 
The  awful  problem  of  human  responsi- 
bility presented  itself  to  my  mind  im- 
periously. I  experienced  no  craven 
terror,  for  the  absurd  and  barbarous 
idea  of  an  implacable  God  inflicting 
everlasting  pain,  never  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  my  brain.   Not  at  all;  and  yet 


one  of  those  lightning-flashes  of  mem- 
ory, whicli  occur  only  at  the  most  sol- 
emn hours  of  life  illuminated  the  re- 
motest perspective  of  my  career;  and, 
involuntarily,  I  drew  up  my  inventory, 
struck  my  balance,— why  did  I  not  use 
the  right  word?— examined  my  con- 
science. It  was  the  usual  thing,— not 
much  evil,— not  enough  good.  I  re- 
pented of  my  sins;  I  regretted  all  the 
opportunities  of  well-doing  Avhich  I  had 
lost.  And  the  priest  who  might  have 
lieard  my  confession,  and  who  will 
probably  hear  it  some  day — for  I  know 
nothing  more  beautiful  and  affecting, 
and,  at  the  same  time  more  natural  than 
what  is  technically  called  Christian 
confession— would  undoubtedly  have 
absolved  me;  nay  even — w^ho  knows? 
have  discovered  in  me  a  "man  of  good- 
will," humble  before  God,  and,  to  use 
the  admirable  expression  of  Bossuet, 
"meek— in  the  presence  of  death." 

Such,  then,  being  my  dispositions, 
ought  I  not  to  have  felt  reassured  in 
the  face  of  the  Mystery?  I  did  not  so 
feel,  and  now  at  last  I  come  to  my  deep- 
est, most  bitter,  most  cruel  anxiety. 

Going  back  over  my  past  life,  I  was 
compelled  to  admit  that,  despite  ray 
share  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  I  had 
been  treated  with  extreme  liberality  by 
nature  and  by  destiny.  I  had  enjoyed 
more,  and  suffered  less  than  most  men 
do.  I  had  rubbed  elbows  with  poverty 
and  distress,  but  I  myself  had  been 
what  is  called  fortunate.  And  now, 
when  about  to  quit  the  life  which  had 
been  so  kind  to  me,  I  was  pursued  by  a 
tliought  of  the  innumerable  number  of 
my  brothers,  for  whom  life  is  very 
harsh. 

That  death,  Avhich  I  was  rather  plum- 
ing myself  on  being  ready  to  accept 
with  resignation,— how  many  are  the 
unfortunates  who  desire,  nay  implore 
it  as  a  deliverance!  And  the  formi- 
dable question  arises,  "does  not  the  other 
life,— if  there  is  another,— o/rr  some- 
thing to  these  unhappy  ones?  Is  there 
no  compensation  in  reserve  for  the  suf- 
fering and  the  vanquished?  But  you, 
privileged  person,  who  have  always  had 
your  daily  bread,  whose  parents  were 
good  people,— ;/07/'  who  have  not  even 
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practised  the  essentials  of  virtue, 
though  instructed  in  them  from  infancy, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  you  Avho 
have  had  abundant  leisure  to  cultivate 
your  mind,  and  ponder  the  counsels  of 
your  heart,  and  who  have  yet  been 
neither  wise  enough  nor  good  enough,— 
have  a  care!  Your  debt  to  misfortune  is 
not  yet  paid,— and  who  knows  but  mis- 
fortune awaits  you  there,— beyond  the 
grave— in  the  guise  of  a  strict  and  merci- 
less creditor? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  by  which  1 
was  disquieted  upon  my  bed,— between 
sheets  already  hot  with  fever.  Such 
and  so  indestructible  is  the  instinct,— 
nay,  the  need  within  us,  of  absolute 
equity.  Nor  can  I  quite  rid  myself  of 
these  thoughts  to-day,  amid  all  the  com- 
fort  of  my  convalescence,  in  this  warm 
and  soothing  atmosphere,  under  the 
triumphal  skies  which  arch  above  the 
summer's  end. 

Thou  keepest  thy  secret,  oh  great 
Death!  But  when  the  hour  of  my 
agony  shall  have  come  indeed,  I  know 
now  in  what  mood  my  soul  will  stand 
up  before  the  Eternal  Justice,  and  I 
have  prepared  beforehand  my  last 
prayer:  "Oh,  God,  forgive  me  my  hap- 
piness!" 

Fkancois  Coppee. 
Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  Tlie  Spectator. 
THE  GREAT  FOREST  EAGLE. 

In  the  penultimate  number  of  the  IVis 
Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant  relates  the 
story  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting ornithological  discovery  of  recent 
years.  Mr.  John  AVhitehead,  a  natural- 
ist who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
exploration  of  the  different  islands  of 
the  Philippine  group,  had  formed, 
among  other  collections  of  birds  made 
in  this  region,  a  series  of  those  inhabit- 
ing the  island  of  Samar.  This  collec- 
tion was  lost  at  sea  near  Singapore,  and 
in  order  to  replace  it  and  restore  the  lost 
link  in  his  chain  of  examples  of  "island 
life"  in  this  little-known  region,  he  once 
more  set  out  from  Manilla  in  1896  and 
established  himself  again  in  the  woods 


of  Samar.  In  doing  so  he  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  become  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tropical  forest.  Samar 
is  all  forest,  and  there  was  no  more  es- 
cape from  it  than  there  is  from  the 
desert  or  the  steppe  for  those  who  elect 
to  travel  in  Arabia  or  Central  Asia. 
The  great  tropical  forest  which  belts^ 
the  world  is  very  much  the  same, 
whether  in  Central  America,  or  the 
Amazons,  or  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Its  peculiarity  from  the 
human  point  of  view  is  that  life  goes 
on  on  two  levels.  There  is  an  upper 
story  and  a  basement.  The  basement  is 
the  ground,  on  which  by  the  strict  law 
of  the  forest  no  creature  is  supposed  to 
live  at  all,  except  perhaps  the  few  spe- 
cies of  forest  swine  which,  with  various 
differences  of  form,  haunt  the  great  for- 
ests in  America  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. But  of  all  ground-dwelling 
creatures  which  venture  into  this 
"crypt"  of  the  tropical  forest,  man  is  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  He  walks 
beneath  a  roof  of  foliage  so  lofty  that 
he  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  forms 
of  the  branches  which  support  its 
leaves,  supposing  that  there  were  light 
sufRcient  to  use  his  sight  to  good  pur- 
pose. But  the  tops  of  the  giant  trees 
are  so  dense  that  light  scarcely  pene- 
trates, and  the  would-be  explorer  of  the 
forest,  and  discoverer  of  new  species  of 
birds  and  beasts,  finds  that  he  has  to 
tread  tlie  mazes  of  a  temple  of  twilight, 
in  which  all  the  life,  light,  and  beauty 
exist,  not  below  and  within,  but  upon 
the  roof.  On  the  side  remote  from 
earth  life  goes  on  gaily,  and  with  such 
completeness,  that  not  only  do  the 
birds,  insects,  and  monkeys  enjoy  a 
world  of  their  own,  but  in  the  cups  and 
reservoirs  of  the  gigantic  flowers  and 
creepers  water-insects  and  molluscs  live 
and  reproduce  themselves  without  ever 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

In  the  island  of  Samar  this  impracti- 
cable forest  is  found  in  its  most  imprac- 
ticable form.  Life  there  is  more  "aloof 
from  the  ground  level  than  in  any  other 
forest  region.  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  dwells 
with  due  emphasis  on  this  often  for- 
gotten "aspect  of  nature"  in  these  re- 
gions.  He  points  out  that  the  greater 
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part  of  the  island  is  covored  with  dense 
and  lofty  forests,  many  of  the  trees  be- 
ing over  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high,  Avhile  there  are  no  hills  or  rocks 
from  which  the  forest  can  be  surveyed. 
The  forest  animals,  monkeys,  lorises, 
and  the  like,  live  at  a  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  ground,  that  being 
the  "sunlight  level,"  below  which  direct 
light  and  heat  do  not  penetrate.  Invis- 
ible, on  the  top  of  this  region,  live  the 
birds  of  the  tropical  forest;  and  on  a 
still  higher  aerial  plane,  also  invisible, 
float  the  raptorial  birds  which  prey 
upon  them.  This  "tree-top"  plane  of 
the  great  forest  being  still  terra  incog- 
nita, has  always  been  regarded  as  a  pos- 
sible region  in  w^hich  some  great  bird  or 
ape  may  be  discovered;  and  in  spite  of 
accumulated  difficulties,  Mr.  Whitehead 
did  make  such  a  discovery.  He  has 
found,  and  brought  home  from  the 
island,  the  largest  raptorial  bird  yet  dis- 
covered, the  great  forest  eagle  of 
Samar. 

The  discovery  of  this  migli,ty  bird  of 
prey  is  the  more  creditable  to  the  ex- 
plorer, because  only  one  pair  of  the  giant 
eagles  was  seen.  Their  haunt  was 
watched  daily,  and  at  last  the  male  bird 
was  shot,  and  though  it  remained  in  the 
top  of  one  of  the  lofty  trees,  clinging 
firmly  with  its  huge  claws  to  the 
branches,  a  native  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit and  brought  it  down.  Its  weight 
was  judged  by  Mr.  Whitehead  at  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
being  then  weakened  by  fever  he  could 
scarcely  hold  it  out  at  arm's  length. 
Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  weights 
mentioned  as  probably  correct,  the 
great  forest  eagle  weighs  exactly  half 
as  much  again  as  the  golden  eagle,  the 
female  of  which  weighs  twelve  pounds. 

The  skin  of  this  bird  is  now  pre- 
served at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
toi-y  at  South  Kensington.  As  it  is  the 
only  adult  specimen  in  the  world  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  naturalists,  it  is 
not  exhibited  in  the  public  part  of  the 
collection,  and  though  the  colored  plate 
by  Keulemans  which  illustrates  Mr. 
Ogilvie  Grant's  paper  is  a  model  of  ac- 
curate drawing,  it  does  not  leave  the 
impression  of  size  given  by  the  skin 


when  actually  seen  and  liandled.  The 
length  of  the  eagle  and  the  liuge  size  of 
its  beak  and  claws  are  the  features  most 
striking  in  the  specimen  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Like  most  raptorial  birds 
which  seek  their  prey  in  woods  or  for- 
ests, from  the  sparrow-hawk  upwards, 
it  has  rather  short  wings  in  proportion 
to  its  great  bulk.  The  tail,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  long.  In  its  equipment  for 
flight  and  steering  it  is  much  like  an 
enormous  goshawk.  There  are  two  or 
three  such  hawks,  as  large  as  many  of 
the  eagles,  half  goshawks,  half  buz- 
zard, which  have  been  found  in  parts 
of  the  tropical  forest,  though  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  above  they  are  very 
rarely  seen,  and  still  more  rarely  cap- 
tured for  collections.  But  in  its  com- 
bined armament  of  beak  and  claws  the 
forest  eagle  exceeds  not  only  all  these 
great  hawks,  but  each  and  every  one  of 
the  other  eagles.  The  beak  is  not  larger 
than  that  of  Pallas's  sea  eagle,  and  the 
power  of  the  wrist  and  claws  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  harpy  eagle.  But 
the  combination  of  the  two  w^eapons  of 
offence  possessed  by  the  Samar  eagle  is 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  for- 
midable species  named.  The  beak  is  so 
hooked  that  the  outline  in  profile  is  the 
perfect  segment  of  a  circle,  the  exact 
centre  of  which  is  the  point  at  which 
the  skin,  called  the  cere,  joins  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  upper  mandible.  ^Nlr. 
Grant  notes  that  the  depth  of  the  bill 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  known  bird 
of  prey,  except  Pallas's  sea  eagle,  and  it 
is  so  compressed  that  the  edges  must 
cut  like  a  double-bladed  knife.  The 
skull  is  very  large,  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  harpy  eagle,  and  the  claws 
and  feet  are  specially  adapted  for  hold- 
ing large  animals  with  close,  thick  fur, 
the  length  of  wrist  and  close  covering 
of  scales  giving  full  play  to  the  talons. 
The  nature  of  the  prey  against  which 
this  exceptional  armament  is  directed  is 
still  matter  of  conjecture.  The  natives 
say  that  the  eagle  lives  mainly  by  kill- 
ing monkeys.  This  is  a  very  probable 
statement;  there  is  some  evidence  from 
the  state  of  the  eagle's  skin  brought  to 
Europe  that  it  takes  its  prey  on  the 
trees.   The  quills  of  several  of  the  wing 
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and  tail  feathers  were  broken,  "bearing 
testimony  to  many  a  savage  struggle 
among  the  branches."  The  green 
macaque  is  tlie  monkey  believed  by  the 
people  of  Samar  to  be  the  chief  prey  of 
their  great  eagle.  But  among  the 
monkeys  of  these  islands  are  several 
species  of  singular  size  and  strengtli. 
Even  if  the  great  apes  of  Borneo  are  not 
found  in  Samar,  there  are  probably 
other  species  of  the  monkey  tribe,  like 
those  found  in  Java  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  which  would  be  most 
dangerous  for  any  bird  to  attack.  No 
creatures  are,  for  their  size,  so  full  of 
unexpected  resources  when  attacked  as 
the  medium-sized  and  large  monkeys. 
Their  arms  and  hands  are  surprisingly 
'Strong.  They  can  leap  instantaneously 
for  a  considerable  distance  without 
gathering  their  bodies  together  for  a 
spring,  and  their  power  of  biting  is  that 
of  a  bulldog.  Against  birds  they  have 
the  power,  which  they  well  know  how 
to  use,  of  grasping  and  breaking  a  limb, 
*  or  tearing  out  the  wing  and  tail  feath- 
ers. Their  habit  of  combining  to  rescue 
one  of  their  fellows  maizes  them  still 
more  formidable  to  animals  of  prey; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  leopard 
and  the  python,  most  of  these  agree  to 
let  the  "bandur-log"  alone.  A  battle  be- 
tween the  great  forest  eagles  and  the 
great  forest  eagle  must  be  one  of  the 
heroic  episodes  of  "high  life  above 
stairs"  in  the  jungle,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  when  the  pacification  of  the 
Philippines  renders  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Whitehead  to  revisit  the  islands,  he  may 
bring  back  some  "field-notes"  on  the 
daily  life  of  the  new  eagle.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  diflficulty  of  making  such 
observations,  that  though  he  never  saw 
the  bird  on  the  neighboring  island  of 
Leite,  he  often  heard  its  cry^bove  the 
tree-tops,  and  identified  it  by  his  ex- 
perience in  Samar.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
found  on  the  island  of  Luzon. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  conjectures  that  the 
crowned  harpy  eagle  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica is  the  nearest  known  ally  of  the 
great  forest  eagle  of  the  Philippines. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  veiy  little  is  still  known  of 
this  other  forest  eagle.   Mr.  Salvin,  dur- 


ing several  years  spent  in  the  forests  of 
Central  America,  only  once  saw  a  harpy 
eagle.  Oswald  in  his  "Birds  of  Amer- 
ica" gives  perhaps  the  fullest  account 
of  its  habits.  The  list  of  its  prey  shows 
how  formidable  a  creature  it  is,  and 
enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
prowess  of  the  great  raptor  of  Samar. 
In  Mexico  the  harpy  eagle  "kills  fawns, 
sloths,  full-grown  foxes  and  badgers, 
middle-sized  pigs,  and  the  black  Sapa- 
jou  monkey,  whose  weight  exceeds  its 
own  by  more  than  three  times."  This 
last  feat  may  be  compared  Avith  the  na- 
tives' statement  that  the  Samar  eagle 
also  lives  on  monkeys.  But  the  most 
interesting  reference  to  the  harpy  eagle 
is  one  quoted  from  the  pages  of  De 
Vega,  the  Spanish  historian.  He  states 
that  the  Mexican  and  Aztec  nobles  were 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  trained  harpy 
eagles  for  purposes  of  sport.  A  Mexi- 
can satrap  presented  one  of  these  eagles 
to  Cortez,  valued  at  the  price  of  ten 
slaves.  The  only  bodily  injury  received 
by  Cortez  ^uring  his  adventures  in 
Mexico  w^s  itiflicted,  says  the  historian, 
by  this  eagle,  called  El  Hidalgo  del  Aire, 
when  dying  from  a  wound  inflicte^  by 
Cortez  in  a  moment  of  passion.  "Be- 
fore it  resigned  itself  to  death  it  raised 
its  head  once  more,  and  caught  the  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand  of  its  cruel 
master,  and  bit  it  through,  crushing  it 
completely,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  world 
unavenged." 

Considering  tl^e  interest  attaching  to 
the  habits  of  all  raptorial  birds,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  of  the  eagles,  it  is  mat- 
ter for  regret  that  so  little  authentic  ob- 
servation has  been  recorded  about  their 
habits.  It  is  only  recently  that  observ- 
ers like  the  late  Mr.  Booth  took  the 
trouble  to  watch  and  record  the  daily 
life  and  adventures  of  the  golden  eagle. 
Of  the  w^ays  and  habits  of  .many.'of  the 
foreign  eagles  there,  is  almost  no  ac- 
count avail^le.  MivJ.  'G>.  Millai»s  iit  his 
"Breath  from  the  Veldt"  gave  an  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  method  of 
hunting  used  by  the  Bateleur  eagle. 
But  few  or  none  of  the  numerous  other 
eagles  of  Africa  have  found  a  vates 
mcer  to  record  their  feats. 
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BESIDE  THE  WINTER  SEA. 
As  one  who  sleeps,  and  hears  across  his 
dream 

The  cry  of  battles  ended  long  ago, 
Inland  I  hear  the  calling  of  the  sea. 
I  hear  its  hollow  voices,  though  between 
My  wind-worn  dwelling  and  thy  wave- 
worn  strand 
How  many  miles,  how  many  mountains 
are! 

And  thou  beside  the  winter  sea  alone 
Art  walking,  with  thy  cloak  about  thy 
face. 

Bleak,  bleak  the  tide,  and  evening  coming 
on: 

And  grey  the  pale,  pale  light  that  wans 
thy  face. 

Solemnly  breaks  the  long  wave  at  thy  feet: 
And  sullenly  in  patches  clings  the  snow 
Upon  the  low,  red  rocks  worn  round  with 
years. 

I  see  thine  eyes,  I  see  their  grave  desire, 
Unsatisfied  and  lonely  as  the  sea's: — 
Yet  how  unlike  the  wintry  sea's  despair! 
For  could  my  feet  but  follow  thine,  my 
hands 

But  reach  for  thy  warm  hands  beneath 
thy  cloak. 

What  summer  joy  would  lighten  in  thy 
face, 

What  sunshine  warm  thine  eyes,  and  thy 
sad  mouth 

Break  to  a  dewy  rose,  and  laugh  on  mine! 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


And  leagues  of  wood  aflame  with  red 
and  gold; 

If  only  once,  once  only,  we  could  hear 
The  swallows  trooping  for  their  south- 
ern flight — 

If  life  were  but  a  year! 
And    no    succession    of    the  seasons 
brought. 
As  season  after  season  brings. 
The    sweet    recurrence    of  familiar 
thought, 

The  changes  habit  makes  so  dear. 
The  associations  of  accustomed  things! 

I  strive,  in  soul  and  sense. 

To  realize  the  loss — the  dolorous  dearth 
Of  sounds  which  reach  the  spirit's  ear, 

Of  many  a  prompting  of  the  gracious 
earth, 

Of  many  a  blessed  influence, 
Vision,  and  touch — if  life  were  but  a 
year. 

You  great-winged  angels  four, 
Bring  with  the   lamb   and  snowdrop 
youth  renewed. 
Gladness  and  hope;  and,  when  the  green 
Takes  color,  peace  and  toil's  contented 
mood. 

Spin,  Earth,  sun-circling  evermore, 
And  keep  life  sweet  with  God's  divine 
routine. 

Sunday  Magazine.  ViDA  BriSS. 


HE   CHANGP]TH   THE    TIMES   AND  THE 
SEASONS. 

If  life  were  but  a  year! 

If  only  once  'twere  given  to  us  to  see 
Grass  newly  sprung,  and  daffodils. 

The  baby  lambs,  the  blossom  on  the 
tree ; 

And  if  but  once  'twere  ours  to  hear 
The  cuckoo  in  the  fresh  leaf-muffled 
hills— 

If  life  were  but  a  year! 
And  if  no  more  than  once  we  could  be- 
hold 

Bleached  sheaves,  and  apples  flushed  with 
light, 


THE  HAREBELL. 
Oh!  fair  and  frail,  the  bluebell  of  old  song, 
The  harebell,  nodding  by  the  hedge's 
foot. 

Or  looking  forth,   with   gentle  courage 
strong, 

In  shelter  at  some  olden  ash-tree's  root, 
I  see  thee,  and  I  think  of  olden  days, 
When  youth  was  glad,  and  all  of  earth 
had  praise. 
The  Scottish  bluebell,  tho'  in  South  I 
roam, 

I  look  on  thee  and  dream  of  Scottish 
home 

Argosy.  A.  H.  Japp. 
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From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART. i 
BY  KENE  BAZIN. 
Translated  for  the  Living  Age. 

Chapter  III. 

After  crossing  the  street  behind  Victor 
Lemarie's  trap,  Henriette  Madlot  has- 
tened on  toward  the  Rue  Crebillon.  At 
seven  o'clock  when  the  day  was  prop- 
erly over  Mme.  Clemence,  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment,  had  opened  the 
w^ork-room  door  with  the  well-known 
formula:— 

"Young  ladies,  you  will  work  this 
evening." 

An  apprentice  had  then  run  in  search 
of  ham-sandwiches,  and  the  girls  had 
supped  hastily  upon  the  corners  of 
tables.  It  was  during  this  intermission 
that  Henriette,  who  was  not  hungrj^, 
had  slipped  out  to  make  a  few  pur- 
chases of  needful  material.  She  came 
back  bringing  a  package  wrapped  in 
silk  paper,  and  containing  feathers, 
flowers  and  spools  of  silver  wire,  all 
from  the  big  house  of  Mourieux.  She 
hurried  to  make  up  for  lost  time;  for 
the  evening  being  fine,  the  young  girl 
had  made  the  tour  of  one  or  two  blocks 
in  order  to  taste  a  little  fresh  air,  and 
relax  her  muscles,  cramped  by  long 
sitting.  It  was  all  she  needed  to  re- 
store her  beauty;  her  cheeks  were  pink. 
She  felt  light,  her  rather  long  lips  were 
parted  over  her  white  teeth,  in  an  in- 
voluntary smile.  Her  friends  always 
used  to  remark  that  a  bit  of  life  and 
liberty  revived  her  quicker  than  it  did 
any  of  the  others.  She  was  a  spirited 
creature.  You  might  have  taken  her, 
at  first  sight,  for  an  English  girl,  with 
her  wavy  blonde  hair  curling  a  little 
about  her  forehead,  and  twisted  behind 
into  a  large,  glossy  coil— like  a  sheaf  of 
ripe  grain  which  laughs  as  you  bind  it— 
her  light  sea-green  eyes,  which  gave  an 
impression  of  depth  and  limpidity,  her 
delicate  skin,  her  thin  figure,  and  air  of 
quiet  resolution.  But  the  gay  smile, 
prompt  to  spring  to  her  lips  and  loth  to 
leave  them,  her  hand,  and  above  all  the 
perfect  taste  of  her  simple  upper-work- 
woman's toilette,  all  proclaimed  her 
French  by  race.  M.  Mourieux,  who  had 
1  Copyrigbt  by  The  Living  Age  Company. 


known  her  from  a  baby,  declared  that 
she  hadn't  her  equal  for  good-manners 
and  natural  distinction.  He  was  hei* 
great  friend  without  being  able  toi  do 
much  for  her,  for  Mile.  Henriette  asked 
little  advice  even  of  M.  Mourieux.  But 
it  pleased  him,  when  the  other  girls  in 
the  shop,  not  too  indulgent  usually,  pro- 
tested that  there  was  no  fault  to  find 
with  Henriette  Madiot,  and  that  she 
was  sure  to  be  head-milliner  at  Mme. 
Clemence's  whenever  Mile.  Augustine 
should  leave. 
Half  way  down  the  Rue  Crebillon,  she 
paused  for  an  instant  at  the  entrance 
of  a  passageway,  just  inside  of  which 
a  black  marble  plate  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion in  gold  letters:— 

MME.   CLEMENCE,  MILLINER. 
UP  ONE  FLIGHT. 

With  head  thrown  back  and  inclined  a  * 
little  to  the  left,  she  examined  with  pro- 
fessional interest  the  show-case  of  a 
dealer  in  passementerie,  then  with  one 
more  swift  glance  down  the  street, 
merely  by  way  of  farewell  to  the  fresh 
outer  air,  she  turned  into  the  passage, 
and  ran  up  the  stairs. 

On  the  second  landing  there  was  an- 
other door-plate,  with  the  same  legend 
as  the  one  below.  Henriette  turned  the 
bronze  handle,  nodded  swiftly  to  the 
book-keeper  who  was  dozing  over  her 
accounts,  and  traversed  the  long  grey- 
carpeted  corridor.  It  was  the  most 
luxurious  millinery  establishment  in 
Nantes.  The  corridor,  lighted  on  the 
ri^^ht  hand  by  a  wall  of  ground  and  fig- 
ured glass,  which  concealed  various 
chambers  and  shops  as  well  as  the 
work-room  at  the  end,  gave  entrance  on 
the  other  side  to  two  rooms  furnisihed  in 
the  most  correct  and  even  fastidious 
taste.  The  first,  of  which  a  glimpse 
was  obtained  through  partially  closed 
folding  doors,  was  devoted  to  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  hats  and  bonnets  of 
every  shape  and  shade,  some  of  them 
Paris  models,  and  some  made  on  the 
premises,  adorned  with  ribbons,  feath- 
ers, flowers,  and  suspended  on  slight 
wooden  forms  of  various  heights, 
grouped  with  a  consummate  under- 
standing of  becoming  light  and  agree- 
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able  contrast.  The  second  was  the 
fitting-room,  and  to  that  fitting-room 
Mme.  Clemence  owed  the  half  of  her 
fortune.  Walls,  armchairs  and  sofa 
were  covered  with  pale  blue  plush,  and 
the  same  stufC  was  draped  around  four 
large  mirrors,  from  the  top  of  which 
depended,  swaying  lightly  in  the  wind, 
or  catching  the  garments  of  the  passer- 
by, long  sprays  of  hot-house  creepers, 
growing  from  invisible  pots,  which  were 
concealed  in  the  drapery  at  the  comers 
of  the  room.  All  women  entered  that 
room  with  pleasure.  The  drawing-room 
atmosphere,  the  rich  draperies,  the  tem- 
pered brilliancy  of  the  mirrors  in  their 
neutral-tinted  frames,  a  few  particu- 
larly choice  models,  bestowed  in  quiet 
nooks,  but  whose  images  were  multi- 
plied by  cross-reflections— all  these 
things  combined  to  captivate  the  most 
prudent,  and  conquer  the  most  thrifty. 
Mme.  Clemence  understood  it  very  well. 
People  bought  what  she  wished  them  to 
buy,  by  the  mute  persuasion  of  the  little 
plush  salon. 

Henriette  Madiot  passed  by  the  mod- 
els and  the  blue  plush  parlor,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  work-room  on 
the  right  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Mile.  Henriette,  is  it?" 
said  the  captious  voice  of  the  head 
work-woman.  "You  have  taken  your 
time!  It  is  more  than  ten  minutes  since 
we  finished  supper!" 

"Do  you  think  so,  mademoiselle?"  said 
Henriette  quietly. 

"I  know  so,  mademoiselle." 

The  round-cheeked,  red-haired  little 
apprentice  Louisa  broke  in:  "And 
wasn't  the  ham  salt?" 

The  ten  other  young  girls  who  were 
at  work  in  the  room  burst  out  laughing, 
thankful  for  the  relaxation  thus  af- 
forded. The  younger  laughed  loudly, 
with  voice,  eyes,  lips,  and  an  illumina- 
tion of  the  whole  countenance;  the  rest 
only  smiled  silently,  without  raising 
their  eyes,  the  smile  of  elderly  folk, 
amused  for  a  moment  by  the  gambols 
of  children.  One  or  two  glanced,  with 
suspended  needles,  at  Henriette.  The 
latter,  well  used  to  the  overseer's  tem- 
per, approached  her  own  stool  at  the 
corner  of  the  table  nearest  the  door. 


lifted  her  skirt,  sat  down  and  said,  as 
she  took  up  a  straw  bonnet-shape,  al- 
ready half  trimmed  with  three  tall  bows 
of  ribbon:— 

"It  is  so  sweet  outside,  when  one  is  in 
a  good  mood." 

Mile.  Augustine  appeared  not  to  hear 
her,  but  unrolled  the  package  from 
Mourieux.  The  little  apprentice  looked 
up  at  the  top  of  the  window,  where  the 
glass  was  clear,  and  T\^here  the  tip  of  a 
tree  was  visible,  outlined  against  the 
sky.  The  small  square  of  blue  looked 
like  heaven  to  her,  and  she  heaved  a 
sigh.  All  heads  were  now  bent  over 
the  table,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save 
the  snipping  of  wire,  the  slipping  of  the 
shapes  over  the  women's  fingers,  the 
plaintive  creaking  of  some  old  stool,  or 
a  half-whispered  request  like:  "Pass 
me  the  wire.  Mile.  Irma."  "Do  you 
know  where  my  cream-colored  tulle  is, 
Mile.  Lucie?"  "Shall  I  not  be  glad  to 
get  out  to-night?  My  eyes  sting  so!" 
From  time  to  time  there  was  a  stifled 
yawn,  and  hands  moved  more  nervously 
than  they  had  done  in  the  morning.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  the  girls  would  spread 
her  fingers  out  fiat  upon  the  green  oil- 
cloth cover  of  the  table,  and  gaze  at 
them;  then,  without  a  word,  resume  her 
needle. 

The  twelve  girls  whom  Mme.  Cle- 
mence employed  during  the  season, 
worked  at  two  parallel  tables  which  ex- 
tended from  the  door  to  the  window 
with  only  a  narrow  passage  between 
them,  and  two  others  running  along  the 
walls,  covered  with  a  blue-fiowered 
grey  paper. 

A  stove  near  the  window  on  the  left, 
a  huge  brown  cupboard,  where  the 
outer  garments  were  hung,  and  solid, 
cane-seated  stools,  formed  all  the  per- 
manent furniture.  The  rest  was  taken 
out  of  drawers  in  the  morning  and  put 
back  at  night.  It  consisted  of  small 
furnishings  and  sewing  implements, 
spools  of  white  thread,  black  or  silver 
wire,  skeins  of  silk,  forms  to  poise  the 
hats  upon,  scissors,  boxes  of  artificial 
flowers,  lengths  of  ribbon  and  feathers 
delivered  by  the  manager  from  the  next 
room.  The  girls  sat  on  one  side  of  each 
table,  the  shaper  flrst,  and  then  the 
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trimmer,  and  Doiie  but  the  former  and 
Mile.  Augustine  could  call  upon  the 
child  to  wait  on  them.  The  apprentice 
was  attached  to  nobody  in  particular, 
and  her  apprenticeship  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  doing  the  errands  of  the 
establishment. 

The  evening  shadows  had  crept  up- 
ward till  they  touched  the  highest  flow- 
ers upon  the  wall-paper,  and  still  the 
twelve  women  toiled  on;  but  now  their 
expression  betrayed  that  too  prolonged 
effort,  which  quenches  the  ideal,  and 
renders  the  fingers  unskilful.  Their 
eyes  looked  hollow,  and  now  and  then 
one  passed  a  hand  across  them,  as 
though  to  brush  the  drowsiness  away. 
In  the  heavy  air  of  the  room,  unchanged 
for  the  entire  day,  and  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature  by  the  lamps  Which  the 
apprentice  had  lighted,  the  young 
bosoms  rose  and  fell  more  rapidly,  pant- 
ing for  their  scant  allowance  of  life. 
Mile.  Irma  coughed,  a  short,  dry  cough. 
Mile.  Augustine  and  Henriette  Madiot 
w^ere  each  seated  at  the  end  of  a  table, 
trimming  a  hat.  The  former  placed  and 
re-placed  a  bunch  of  scarlet  poppies 
upon  a  shape  with  a  rolled-up  brim,  but 
was  too  nervous  to  arrange  them  with 
real  elegance.  Her  needlewoman's  face 
was  thin  and  already  faded,  and  her  lips 
worked  fast  and  painfully.  Henriette, 
on  the  contrary,  with  her  arm  slightly 
rounded,  and  her  fingers  compressed, 
smiled  absently  in  the  depths  of  her 
light  eyes,  at  a  fan-shaped  arrangement 
of  loops  of  broad  cream  ribbon,  per- 
ceiving that  she  had,  that  evening,  suc- 
ceeded at  the  first  blush,  in  giving  her 
creation  that  turn  which  is  the  aim,  the 
joy,  the  livelihood  of  all  these  milliner- 
girls— that  artistic  nothing  "Which  is  the 
expression  of  their  youth  and  their 
feminine  fancy,  that  dream  of  twenty, 
which  they  would  so  gladly  dream  for 
themselves,  but  which  they  yield  to  the 
rich  perpetually,  ungrudgingly,  just  so 
long  as  the  brain  can  invent,  and  the 
fingers  express  a  thought. 

Outside,  the  hesitating  stars,  repelled 
by  the  remains  of  day,  were  not  quite 
yet  shining,  but  filled  the  depths  of 
heaven  as  with  an  impalpable  powder, 
of  which  no  single  grain  is  visible.  It 


was  the  hour  when  the  grass  rebounds 
under  the  freshening  touch  of  the  dew, 
when  horses,  in  the  meadows,  sleep  on 
three  feet  under  the  pollarded  willows. 
Had  the  windows  been  open,  the  tremu- 
lous cry  of  the  homing  marsh-birds 
would  have  been  distinctly  audible. 
And  the  women  sewed,  snipped,  and  ar- 
ranged their  stuffs. 

"Half  past  eight!"  murmured  Mile. 
Lucie,  who  always  had  her  sleeves 
rolled  back,  and  tiny  drops  of  sweat  on 
the  tightly-drawn  skin  of  her  wrists, 
which  prevented  her  from  aspiring  to  be 
a  trimmer.  "In  a  half-hour,  girls,  we 
shall  be  free,  and  to-morrow  is  Sun- 
day!" 

She  made  the  gesture  of  one  who 
flings  her  cap  over  the  mill.  One  or  two 
smiled,  but  the  larger  number  were  too 
feverish  either  to  see  or  hear.  Certain 
peremptory  orders  must  be  filled;  and 
this  thought  added  to  that  of  pay-day, 
and  of  the  home  where  the  week's 
wages  were  expected  and  often  antici- 
pated, made  them  anxious.  Under  the 
brown  or  blonde  locks  reddened  by  the 
lamplight,  the  same  vision  was  lurking; 
the  old  mother  whom  almost  all  had  to 
support;  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the 
inherited  debts  they  were  engaged  to 
pay.  Even  of  those  who  lived  with 
their  lovers,  almost  all  assisted  some 
near  relative  beside,  and  were  united 
with  the  best  and  purest,  in  that  sense 
of  generous  solidarity,  which  imparted 
a  last  spurt  of  energy  to  the  swollen 
fingers,  and  the  thought  concentrated 
upon  that  ribbon  bow  which  must  be 
sewn  and  set  in  place. 

Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  entrance  door 
rang  and  the  book-keeper  appeared. 

"Mile.  Augustine,  here's  a  girl  apply- 
ing for  work." 

"At  this  time  of  night!" 

"Yes,  she  wants  to  get  employment 
here." 

"The  mistress  is  at  dinner.  We  can't 
be  bothered.  Besides  that,  there  is  no 
work,  as  you  know  very  well.  We  are 
close  on  the  dead  season,"  Then,  seem- 
ing to  think  better  of  it,  as  the  book- 
keeper closed  the  door,  "You'd  better  go 
and  see  her.  Mile.  Henriette.  I  cannot 
be  disturbed.   Your  Mourieux  flowers 
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ai'e  no  good  at  all.  Not  a  particle  of 
chid" 

Henriette  got  up,  and  found  at  the 
extremity  of  the  long  coiTidor,  near  the 
entrance-door,  a  young  girl  swathed 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  black  cloak 
more  suitable  for  winter  than  summer. 
Glancing  instinctively  at  the  boots— al- 
ways a  sure  test— she  saw  that  they 
were  miserable,  shapeless  with  long 
walking,  and  white  and  worn  at  the 
toes.  The  face  which  seemed  cut  in 
halves,  by  the  heavy  shadow  of  the  hat- 
brim,  was  full,  veiy  pale,  and  looked 
hard.  The  eyes  were  black,  deep-set 
and  brilliant.  But  the  most  striking 
thing  about  the  young  unknown,  was 
her  tragic  and  almost  savage  expres- 
sion. The  poor  child  must  have  met 
many  refusals  before  she  came  to  this. 
It  was  evident  from  that  physiognomy, 
which  made  no  pretence  at  being  either 
amiable  or  beseeching,  that  the  heart 
beneath  it  was  as  stern  as  death,  and 
that  for  this  wild  and  almost  haughty 
wayfarer,  who  asked  for  nothing  but 
work,  an  awful  problem  lay  behind  the 
answer,  a  question  without  interest  for 
others  and  kept  carefully  to  herself. 
She  kept  her  hand  upon  the  door  as 
though  ready  to  depart. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  one  another 
for  an  instant,  and  Henriette's  face  be- 
came compassionate. 

"Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mme. 
Clemence,  mademoiselle?  She  cannot 
receive  you  just  now." 

"There's  no  work,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  stranger,  in  a  dull  voice. 

"I'm  afraid  not.  The  season  is  almost 
over  " 

"Vei*y  well." 

She  turned  away  on  the  instant,  and 
began  to  go  down-stairs  very  quickly. 
She  was  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  plainly 
by  pure  force  of  will  that  she  braced 
herself  against  misfortune.  The  sound 
of  her  steps,  first  on  the  carpet,  then  on 
the  oaken  stairs,  grew  fainter.  Henri- 
ette Madiot  stood  still;  it  seemed  to  her 
as  tliough  it  were  misfortune's  self 
which  had  knocked  at  that  door  and 
been  dismissed.  That  hard  look  of  the 
girl  haunted  her;  that  voice  which 
seemed  soulless,  only  perhaps  because 


the  soul  was  too  sad  to  stir.  Overcome 
by  a  sudden  impulse  of  pity  she  too  ran 
down  the  stairs,  and  overtook  the  un- 
known almost  at  the  street  door.  The 
latter  just  glanced  over  her  shoulder, 
and  hurried  on. 
"Mademoiselle?" 

The  girl  turned,  recognized  Henriette, 
and  made  one  step  back  upon  the  great 
white  stone,  worn  down  in  the  centre, 
which  formed  the  threshold  of  the 
building;  then  stood  gazing  with  her 
black  eyes  at  Henriette,  whose  own  fell, 
for  she  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  nor 
what  form  to  give  to  the  compassion 
that  constrained  her. 

"Stop  a  minute!  It  is  true  that  the 
season  is  almost  over,  and  there  is  no 
work.  But  perhaps  I  might  speak  to 
Mme.  Clemence.  You  seem  so  miser- 
able " 

"Oh,  no.  I  am  not  miserable.  All  I 
want  is  work." 

Henriette  feared  to  have  offended  her, 
and  said  very  gently:— 

"Excuse  me!  What  is  your  name?" 

"Marie  Schwartz." 

"Have  you  any  experience?" 

"If  I  had  much,  I  should  have  found 
employment  of  course." 

"Could  you  make  bonnet  shapes?" 

"I  never  learned.  I  come  from  Paris. 
I  was  dummy  at  a  dressmaker's. 
Look  " 

She  threw  off  her  cloak  as  she  spoke 
and  revealed  a  tall  and  slender  figure. 

"Ah,  but  if  you  have  not  learned  any- 
thing else  " 

A  horrible  sadness  came  over  Henri- 
ette. What— no  hope  to  give?  Not  the 
least  bit  of  a  chance  to  help  this  un- 
happy creature?  She  gazed  at  the  girl 
as  we  do  gaze  on  those  whom  we  shall 
never  see  again,  whom  the  night  is  sub- 
merging, but  whom  we  would  fain  have 
kept  with  us;  shades  of  strangers,  who 
yet  bear  upon  their  brows  some  mysteri- 
ous mark  of  kinship.  She  opened  her 
lips  to  say  good-bye,  then  a  sudden 
thought  struck  her,  and  she  colored 
with  joy.  With  an  impulsive  motion 
she  snatched  off  the  young  girl's  hat, 
saying  eagerly,  "Have  you  a  great  deal 
of  hair?" 

A  black  mass,  loose  and  untidy,  but 
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rich  aud  heavy,  tuiiibhMl  about  Marie's 
shoulders. 

"Oh,  I  see!  A  quantity!  If  it  were 
crimped  a  little,  you  might  get  t\  place 
to  try  on." 

Marie  Schwartz  turned  a  sliade  paler. 
Her  eyes  softened,  and  her  eyelids  fell 
over  a  tear— a  ray  of  relief.  She  put 
out  her  hand  a  very  little  way  and 
cried  :— 

"Oh,  I  am  in  such  want!" 

Henriette  grasped  the  hand  in  its  torn 
black  glove  and  pressed  it  affection- 
ately. 

"I  must  run,"  she  said.  "I  shall  be 
scolded;  but  to-night  I  will  speak  to 
Mme.  Clemence.  Come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow morning — Rue  de  1' Hermitage, 
close  to  the  Court  des  Herres,  on  the 
corner  as  you  go  in.  Ask  for  Mile. 
Henriette.   Everybody  knows  me." 

The  other  lingered  upon  the  door-sill, 
gazing  with  all  her  re-kindled  eyes  at 
Henriette  as  she  ran  up  and  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness.  It  was  the  first 
word  of  sympathy  she  had  heard,  the 
first  gleam  of  hope  that  had  been  of- 
fered, in  the  three  days  she  had  been 
tramping.  She  was  still  so  suspicious 
that  she  lingered,  expecting  somebody 
to  come  back  and  say,  "There  is  really 
no  place  for  you.  Everything  is  full, 
and  it  is  the  end  of  the  season."  But  no 
one  came. 

Henriette  had  to  pass  Mme.  Cle- 
mence's  quarters  on  her  way  back  to  the 
work-room,  and  as  she  did  so,  that  lady, 
surprised  at  the  commotion,  opened  her 
door  and  demanded  with  some  sever- 
ity, "What  is  the  matter?"  But,  recog- 
nizing her  best  liand,  she  repeated  in  a 
very  different  tone  :— 

"What  is  it,  Mile.  Henriette?" 

Mme.  Clemence  had  a  certain  native 
refinement  which  supplied  the  place  of 
education.  Her  hair  was  quite  grey, 
though  she  was  barely  forty,  her  com- 
plexion was  fresh,  and  she  always 
dressed  plainly  in  black  silk,  with  a 
light  or  a  dark  vest,  according  to  the 
season.  This  studied  simplicity  grati- 
fied her  customers  as  much  as  the  rich- 
ness of  her  rooms,  and  all  was  done 
with  an  eye  to  them.  Her  hair  was 
puffed  and  powdered,  giving  her  the 


look  of  a  marquise  in  a  fashion-book, 
and  tliey  liked  this  too.  She  spoke  lit- 
tle, and  to  the  point;  but  the  main  ele- 
ment in  Mme.  Clemence's  success  was 
the  keen  intelligence  which  her  face  ex- 
pressed, the  almost  scornful  certainty 
of  her  judgments.  When  she  had  once 
said,  "This  is  precisely  the  hat  that 
suits  you,  baroness;  this,  and  no  other," 
free-will  succumbed,  and  preference  re- 
tired. She  had  the  air  of  an  art-critic 
pronouncing  on  the  merits  of  a  portrait. 
And  in  truth  she  was  an  artist,  of  an 
inferior  order,  profoundly  versed  in  the 
science  of  authoritative  flattery.  The 
woman  was  kind,  though  rather  too 
prone  to  forget  her  own  former  condi- 
tion, for  she  had  been  a  simple  trimmer 
when  she  married  a  rich  commercial 
traveller,  whom  one  never  saw.  Her 
manner  with  her  girls  was  maternal, 
and  she  understood  all  the  delicate 
shades  of  address  which  are  so  impor- 
tant in  the  direction  of  girls  who  are 
already  half- women,  but  poor,  nervous, 
and  excessively  impressionable;  with 
whom  caprice  is  a  precious  gift.  So  she 
smiled  on  Henriette,  who  instantly  re- 
sumed her  reserved  manner,  and  re- 
plied:— 

"It  was  an  application  for  work." 
"You  refused?" 

"I  said  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
and  that  the  chance  w^as  very  small." 

"No  chance  whatever,  Mile.  Henri- 
ette." 

"But,  madame,  she  had  such  beautiful 
hair!  She  would  make  an  excellent 
tryer-on." 

"I  had  not  intended  to  replace  Mile. 
Dorothee,  who  left  me  after  the  races." 

"Any  hat  would  look  well  on  that 
hair!" 

Mme.  Clemence  laughed.  "Unhap- 
pily there  are  no  more  hats  to  be  tried. 
Four  or  five  months  hence,  pos- 
sibly " 

"She  will  be  dead  before  that,"  said 
Henriette  very  gravely,  looking  at  the 
tip  of  her  boot. 

"Oh,  dead!" 

"Yes,  madame.  It  is  certain  that  she 
has  nothing  to  eat,  because  she  is  so 
badly  shod.  I  do  not  know  her.  I  only 
saw  her  one  moment,  but  I  know  she  is 
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a  girl  to  kill  herself  for  despair.  I  am 
sure  of  it." 

"Really?  Was  she  so  interesting?" 

"Oh,  very  interesting,  madame!  It 
would  be  such  a  joy  to  me  if  you 
would  " 

"Would  what?" 

"Just  take  her  on  trial,  for  two  or 
three  weeks!" 

The  mistress  reflected  a  moment. 
Evidently  she  was  in  a  good  humor,  for 
she  answered:— 

"Little  wheedler!  I  had  already  ob- 
served that  you  have  set  up  your  'poor 
people.'  What  is  your  protegee's 
name?" 

"Marie  Schwartz." 

"Ah,  well,  let  Marie  come!  I  do  not 
need  her,  but  I  will  take  her  to  please 
you.   Bring  her  on  Monday." 

Henriette  lifted  her  eyes,  which 
turned  darker  when  she  smiled.  "Oh, 
thank  you,"  she  cried  with  emotion,  "I 
am  happy!  I  will  see  that  she  does 
well.  She  shall  sit  by  me,  and  you 
shall  see  how  I  will  form  her!"  And 
with  a  slight  curtsey  she  vanished  into 
the  work-room. 

The  girls  were  almost  all  up,  adjust- 
ing their  mantles,  and  looking  for 
scarves  or  sunshades  in  the  wardrobe; 
while  a  few,  with  fiery  spots  in  their 
cheeks,  were  taking  a  few  last  hurried 
stitches.  Then  they  passed  out  and  de- 
filed before  the  vacant  desk  of  the  book- 
keeper. The  gas  was  turned  too  low 
fully  to  reveal  how  those  poor  eighteen 
or  twenty  year  old  faces  were  sunken 
with  fatigue.  Their  eyes,  however, 
were  bright  with  relief,  though  the 
draught  of  fresh  air  upon  the  staircase 
was  such  a  change  that  it  was  almost 
suffocating  to  some.  Mile.  Augustine 
had  to  stop,  and  lean  upon  the  hand-rail, 
but  the  little  apprentice  went  jumping 
down  without  even  raising  her  skirt. 
The  foremost  ones  were  already  in  the 
street,  waiting  to  say  "good-night"  to 
the  rest,  a  simple  courtesy,  marking 
neither  deep  affection  nor  refined  educa- 
tion, but  it  was  their  custom,  and  it 
marked  the  oneness  of  feeling  among 
working-folk.  "Good-night,  Mile.  Au- 
gustine!" "Good-night,  Irma!"  "Good- 
night,  Mathilde!"   "Good-night,  Mile. 


Lucie!"  They  said  it  pleasantly,  and 
turned  to  go,  four  of  them  taking  the 
way  on  the  right  which  led  to  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Place  Bretagne.  The  rest, 
those  who  went  up  the  street,  lived 
either  at  Ville-en-Bois,  or  on  the  quays, 
or,  like  Henriette,  on  Hermitage  hill, 
which  is  also  sometimes  called  Misery 
hill.  Their  adieux  were  brief,  for  now 
that  the  worry  of  their  work  was  over, 
they  were  impatient  for  home  and  bed, 
and  the  darkness  in  which  they  might 
sleep.  Henriette  went  down  toward 
the  port  and  the  quays,  taking  by  choice 
the  walk  beside  the  railway,  for  fear 
of  the  men  who  might  come  out  of 
the  sailors'  caf^s  on  the  other 
side. 

Masts  of  ships  arose  on  her  left,  dark 
against  the  starlight,  and  swaying 
slightly  with  the  last  expiring  heave  of 
the  surf.  They  were  sailing  still,  those 
masts  of  brigs  and  schooners,  but  in 
another  element;  and  the  sight  of  them 
made  Henriette  feel  at  home.  Her  own 
street,  the  very  ancient  Rue  de  1' Hermi- 
tage, began  near  the  marine  railway- 
station,  and  mounted  steeply,  having 
houses  only  on  one  side  all  the  way  to 
the  top.  It  was  quite  deserted  at  this 
hour,  and  there  were  no  gamins  swing- 
ing from  the  iron  railings.  Toward  the 
middle,  where  the  street  bends  a  little, 
the  projecting  houses  shone  in  the 
moonlight,  especially  one  narrow  tene- 
ment which  seemed  as  if  it  were 
crowded  outward  and  upward,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  rest.  How  white  it  was, 
this  evening!  It  looked  like  a  port- 
master's  dwelling,  or  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned,  rectangular  light-houses,  or 
a  church-tower,  time-washed  and  serv- 
ing as  a  beacon.  The  height  of  the 
structure  made  it  look  imposing,  beauti- 
ful, almost  new;  and  this  effect  was  en- 
hanced by  the  shadow  of  a  row  of 
acacias  planted  along  the  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  for  the  children 
of  the  district  to  play  under.  Henriette 
smiled  at  the  sight.  She  had  lived  long 
in  that  house,  and  she  loved  it,  and  the 
artist-nature  within  her  made  her  smile 
oftener  than  another.  There  was  no 
light,  she  saw,  in  her  chamber  under 
the  roof,  but  the  rose-laurel  upon  her 
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little  balcony  looked  like  a  shrub  of 
silver. 

She  paused  for  one  moment  upon  the 
pavement  before  entering.  The  west 
wind  blew  softly,  filling  all  the  valley  of 
the  Loire  with  mist  and  perfume.  It 
came  in  regular,  noiseless  puffs,  like 
respirations,  without  roughening  the 
surface  of  the  moon-lit  water.  It 
brought  a  breath  of  the  hay-fields  too, 
and  Henriette  thought,  "How  fine  it  will 
be  to-morrow!"  There  were  no  clouds, 
only  the  red  spark  of  a  lighter  moved 
slowly  across  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river.   She  turned  and  went  in. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  ROOKERY  ESTABLISHED. 

Twelve  months  ago  I  wrote  of  the 
First  Nest  of  a  Rookery,  and  of  the 
coming  to  the  grove  of  the  First  Pair; 
it  now  remains  to  tell  of  the  Rookery 
Established  and  of  the  flying  away 
from  it  of  forty  "birds  of  the  year." 

In  1896  a  belated  couple,  a  month 
after  they  should  have  been  settled 
and  keeping  house,  took  possession  of 
a  young  beech-tree  and,  with  the  help 
of  another  pair  of  sympathizing  ac- 
quaintances and  a  single  rook  of  Tom 
Pinch  temperament,  built  a  nest  and 
reared  a  family  of  three,  which  flew 
away  with  their  parents  on  the  first  of 
June. 

This  year,  on  February  26,  some 
rooks  appeared  and  fussily  recon- 
noitred the  beech-tree  that  was  ten- 
anted last  year.  Only  a  mere  frag- 
ment, a  few  twigs,  remained  of  the 
"first  nest,"  for  a  fierce  gale  in  Sep- 
tember had  blown  it  out  of  the  tree 
and  nearly  every  stick  of  it  had  been 
scattered  by  succeeding  storms.  Yet 
the  birds  knew  the  exact  spot  where 
the  nest  had  been  and,  from  the  per- 
sistence with  which  they  examined  it, 
seemed  at  first  inclined  to  build  there 
again.  Several  days,  however,  passed; 
the  visits  to  the  grove  became  very 
desultory,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
wrecking  of  the  first  nest  had  given 
the  locality  a  bad  name,  and  so  our 


budding  hopes  of  a  "rookery"  began 
to  wither. 

But  on  March  6  a  company  of  four- 
teen birds  came  up  at  daybreak,  and 
solemnly  and  in  the  name  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Rooks  took  possession  of 
the  trees.  At  noon  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  their  intentions.  They 
had  evidently  come  to  stay,  and  sate 
swinging  on  the  tree-tops  with  the  pos- 
sessive air  of  householders,  exchang- 
ing self-satisfied  remarks  with  unset- 
tled birds  that  flew  by  and  talking 
among  themselves  in  the  offhand,  com- 
monplace fashion  of  rooks  who  are 
easy  in  their  minds.  Towards  evening 
—it  was  a  mild,  clear  evening— they  be- 
gan to  grow  active,  and  singly  and  in 
couples  were  seen  tugging  at  the  twigs 
of  the  birch-trees  and  snapping  dead 
sticks  off  the  elms.  One  couple  com- 
menced by  appropriating  the  relicts  of 
last  year.  Were  they  the  first  pair? 
Standing  near  the  trees  it  was  quite 
surprising  to  hear  the  noise  that  seven 
couples  of  rooks  could  make  collecting 
the  materials  for  nests,  and  yet  by 
nightfall  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
foundations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  too 
much  courtship  going  on.  Every  rook 
was  paying  compliments  to  the  other, 
and  just  as  one  sometimes  sees  among 
human  beings  when  something  has 
happened  that  makes  everybody  happy, 
there  was  quite  an  epidemic  of  con- 
gratulation and  courtesy.  Such  fan- 
ning out  of  tails,  such  duckings  of 
heads,  such  bowings  and  scrapings, 
such  pretty  things  said!  and  all  the 
time  everybody  pretending  to  be  very 
serious  about  twig-collecting. 

Why,  when  building,  rooks  should 
refuse  all  nest  material  that  is  offered 
to  them  is  a  puzzle.  Almost  every 
other  bird,  if  you  put  the  proper  stuff- 
wool,  feathers,  moss,  and  so  forth — in 
its  way,  will  help  itself  to  them  read- 
ily. But  a  row  of  imitation  nests  upon 
the  lawn  did  not  tempt  a  single  rook. 
Out  in  the  open,  too,  just  below  their 
trees,  we  littered  the  lawn  with  twigs 
and  sticks.  But  the  rooks  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  Nor,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  did  I  ever  see  a  bird  take^ 
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any  twigs  off  the  ground.  They  are  all 
broken  off  the  trees.  The  rooks  search 
the  ground  for  dead  leaves  and  frag- 
ments of  turf,  but  never  for  sticks. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  they 
know  the  litter  on  the  ground  to  be 
rotten,  or  it  would  not  be  there;  and, 
though  the  twigs  that  they  break  off 
for  themselves  are,  ninety  per  cent,  of 
them,  just  as  dead  and  brittle  as  those 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  fact  of  their 
still  adhering  to  the  trees  proves  that 
they  cannot  be  actually  so  fragile  as 
those  that  have  had  to  drop.  So  the 
rooks  have  sense  on  their  side. 

On  the  morning  of  March  7  there 
were  six  nests  commenced,  and  by  the 
afternoon  seven.  Next  day  an  eighth 
pair  had  joined  the  new  rookery— the 
word  had  evidently  gone  round  that 
the  locality  was  "eligible  for  building- 
sites"— and  on  the  tenth  came  two  more 
pairs.  A  week  passed  without  further 
addition,  and  then  came  the  eleventh 
€Ouple.  After  this  came  an  interval  of 
ten  days,  and  then  two  more  nests 
were  begun;  and,  strange  to  say,  on 
April  30  and  May  1  came  yet  two  oth- 
ers, the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  pair 
of  rooks  I 

It  was  not  until  the  ninth  couple 
-came  that  the  beech-tree  used  last  year 
was  again  built  in,  and  whether  from 
mere  coincidence  or  not  it  is  strange 
that  the  nest  should  be  in  precisely  the 
same  position  that  proved  so  disas- 
trous last  September.  Out  of  the  fif- 
teen nests,  five  were  in  elms,  one  in  a 
Spanish  chestnut,  three  in  poplars,  two 
in  beeches,  and  four  in  Scotch  firs. 

The  last  selection  is,  I  fancy,  very 
unusual;  and  what  makes  it  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  present  case  is  that 
one  of  the  Scotch  firs  has  only  a  very 
small  head  of  foliage,  and  yet  in  this 
apparently  insufficient  space  three 
nests  were  completed,  two  of  them 
touching  each  other  so  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally one  nest,  while  the  third  was 
recklessly  built  on  the  flat  branch 
without  any  side  "stays."  The  result 
w\as  that  the  first  squall  of  wind  that 
came  blew  the  nest  clean  off,  and  it 
fell  on  to  the  lawn  so  complete  that 
it  might  have  been  built  where  it  fell. 


The  poor  birds,  if  foolish  in  the  choice 
of  their  site,  were  wonderful  builders, 
for  the  whole  fabric  came  down  solid 
and  was  carried  away  into  a  summer- 
house  as  easily  and  tidily  as  if  it  had 
been  first-rate  wickerwork,  which  in- 
deed it  was.  One  of  the  sticks  in  the 
nest  was  over  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
four  feet  long,  an  extraordinary  size 
for  rooks  to  use,  but  it  was  a  fir 
branch,  and  probably  found  in  situ. 

When  the  nest  was  blown  out  it  was 
quite  finished,  the  lining  of  leaves  be- 
ing complete  and  the  cup  for  the  eggs 
smooth  and  symmetrical.  It  was  on 
the  night  of  Friday,  March  19,  that  the 
catastrophe  occurred,  and  the  rookery 
was  startled  from  slumber  by  the 
crash  of  the  falling  nest  and  the 
clamor  of  its  owners.  For  more  than 
an  hour  there  was  the  greatest  uproar, 
and  though  the  fierce  wind  often  blew 
their  voices  away,  the  tumult  of  the 
little  township  was  heard  fitfully,  now 
and  again,  in  bursts  of  indignant  pro- 
test. Underneath  the  trees  you  could 
hear  nothing,  for  the  wind  was  scream- 
ing through  the  topmost  boughs,  as  It 
does  in  a  gale  through  the  rigging  of 
a  sailing  ship,  and  the  rooks  circling 
high  up  in  the  dark,  probably  above 
the  belt  of  disturbance,  were  quite  in- 
audible. But  the  farther  you  got  from 
the  rookery  the  plainer  got  the  voices 
of  the  outraged  colony.  "A  nest  blown 
out!"  "And  with  Mrs.  Scotch-fir-num- 
ber-three asleep  in  it,  too!"  Well,  just 
imagine  it.  Here  was  a  house  in  a  vil- 
lage, a  good  substantial  house,  that 
had  suddenly  disappeared  into  space, 
been  blown  complete,  from  attics  to 
cellars,  away  into  nowhere!  It  was 
surely  enough  to  make  rooks  talk,  and 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  too.  Just 
imagine  the  feelings  and  conversation 
of  an  ordinary  human  village  if  one 
night,  during  a  gale  of  wind,  a  cottage 
was  whisked  away.  Not  merely 
knocked  over  or  scattered  all  about, 
but  blown  so  "clean  away"  that  the 
ground  upon  which  it  had  stood  looked 
just  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
cottage  there  at  all!  And,  mark  you, 
no  sign  in  the  fields  or  anywhere  about 
of  the  missing  residence.   Would  it  not 
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give  the  folks  of  that  vilhij^e  some- 
thiug  to  talk  about V  When  it  was 
daylight,  the  rooks  assembled  of 
course  at  "the  scene  of  the  disappear- 
ance," and  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  "the  unprecedented  occurrence." 
There  were  no  remains  for  any  one  to 
steal,  no  unconsidered  trifles  to  be 
picked  up  from  the  wreck.  For  the 
nest  had  gone  holus-bolus.  And  the 
oddest  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  ex-nest  sate  on  the  empty 
site  thereof,  viciously  possessive— of 
nothing— and  equally  resentful  of  sym- 
pathy and  chaff.  They  sate  very  close 
together,  the  poor  two,  saying  nothing, 
but  making  dabs  at  every  bird  that 
came  too  near.  What  was  in  their 
minds?  Did  they  expect  the  nest  to 
come  back  again?  And  why  not?  Its 
coming  back  could  not  have  been  a 
whit  more  surprising  than  its  going 
away.  The  other  two  nests  in  the  fir 
being  built  into  each  other  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  trunk— at  the 
height  of  sixty  feet,  only  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick— formed  a  stout 
ring  of  wickerwork  round  it,  and 
though  exposed  to  the  worst  of  every 
storm  they  weathered  the  gales  of 
March,  and  in  due  course  added  their 
quota  of  four  young  birds  each  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  new  community. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  pair  so 
roughly  unhoused  plucked  up  spirits  to 
build  again,  but  after  awhile  they,  or 
another  pair,  selected— the  first  that 
had  done  so— one  of  the  very  old  elms, 
and  in  its  topmost  twigs,  close  to  the 
Scotch  fir,  they  built  the  most  per- 
fectly round  rooks' -nest  I  have  ever 
seen.  Moreover,  it  was  made  entirely 
of  green  wood,  nearly  all  of  it  elm  with 
the  buds  on,  and,  looked  at  through 
field-glasses,  resembled  a  great  bowl 
of  moss.  The  other  nests,  judging 
from  the  one  blown  out  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  were  almost  entirely  old  wood,  brit- 
tle sticks,  most  of  them  beech,  laced 
with  green  twigs  of  larch,  elm  and 
birch. 

But  if  they  were  the  same,  fate  had 
declared  against  them,  for  soon  after 
their  nest  was  finished  I  found  upon 
the  lawn  a  rook  in   perfect  condition 


and  plumage,  but  so  ill  that  it  let  me 
pick  it  up  without  struggling  and  carry 
it  to  the  house.  Attempts  to  "make  it 
well"  failed,  as  well  they  might,  for 
when  the  bird  was  dead  a  post-mortem 
revealed  the  fact  that  its  skull  had 
been  fractured,  probably  by  the  beak 
of  another  rook.  Its  mate,  too,  disap- 
peared, and  so  the  beautiful  round 
green  nest  was  never  a  nursery. 

Turning  over  in  my  mind  the  possi- 
ble reasons  for  this  violent  act,  I  re- 
membered that  the  round-nest  builders 
had  been  most  shameless  thieves.  It 
is  said  in  books  that  all  the  birds  in  a 
roolvery  pilfer  from  each  other;  but  (as 
far  as  my  own  observation  goes)  this 
is  certainly  not  true,  for,  except  in  the 
two  cases  I  am  now  referring  to,  I 
never  saw  any  stealing  from  each  oth- 
er's nests,  and  but  for  these  two  I 
would  have  supposed  that  previous  ob- 
servers had  mistaken  harmless  inquisi- 
tiveness  for  larcenous  intention.  And, 
as  supporting  what  I  say,  I  would  dis- 
pute the  fact  usually  asserted  of  one 
bird  remaining  on  guard  over  the  nest 
while  the  other  is  abroad  seeking  for 
fresh  materials.  It  is  more  usual  for 
l)oth  birds  to  go  away  together,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  robbery  were 
a  regular  feature  of  a  rookery. 

So  far  from  the  birds  being  suspi- 
cious of  one  another,  it  is  one  of  the 
regular  customs  of  the  community  that 
the  hens  shall  go  round  "calling"  upon 
one  another.  They  do  nothing  beyond 
sitting  near  each  other's  nest  for  a  few 
minutes  and  preening  themselves. 
Then  they  return  to  their  own  dom- 
icile. In  the  course  of  an  afternoon 
every  hen  in  the  rookery  will  pay  sev- 
eral calls  of  this  kind.  There  is  no 
conversation;  the  etiquette  of  these 
afternoons  "at  home"  is  evidently  si- 
lence. The  lady  of  the  house  dozes  on 
her  nest.  The  caller  sits  close  by  and 
attends  to  her  own  toilette;  and  when 
she  has  sat  as  she  thinks  long  enough 
to  satisfy  social  custom,  she  quietly 
goes  away.  But  it  is  obviously  "the 
right  thing"  that  she  has  done,  and 
equally  obvious  that  each  know^s  it  to 
be  so. 

And  equally  interesting  is  the  fact 
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that  a  bird  will,  during  a  neighbor's 
absence,  sit  on  the  edge  of  her  nest 
without  apparently  having  made  any 
arrangements  for  doing  so;  and  the 
proprietor,  on  coming  back,  though  she 
always  seems  a  trifle  curt  in  her  man- 
ner, never  resents  the  friendly  but  un- 
solicited solicitude.  These  amiabilities 
go  to  prove  that  life  in  a  rookery  is  not 
all  suspicion  and  bickering,  and  that 
the  birds  recognize  obligations  which 
are  quite  independent  of  pilfered 
sticks;  neighborly  obligations  which 
could  hardly  be  overlooked  by  birds 
who  build  their  nests  touching  one 
another. 

I  have  read,  too,  that  the  rook  is  a 
bird  who  does  not  like  bird-neighbors; 
that  he  tolerates  the  jackdaw,  but  no 
other.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  in  the 
Scotch  fir  in  which  were  two  rooks' 
nests  a  pair  of  wood-pigeons  roosted 
for  some  time  and,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  would  have  nested  there 
had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  "ruc- 
tions" that  went  on.  Starlings  always 
stopped  to  rest  themselves  among  the 
rooks,  and  sparrows  hopped  about 
under  the  rooks'  nests  (where,  when 
the  birds  were  flown,  they  built  their 
own  untidy  domicile)  with  characteris- 
tic familiarity. 

Not  even  when  such  bad  characters 
as  jays  are  in  the  neighborhood  do  the 
rooks  guard  their  nests.  While  all  the 
other  birds  are  agog,  the  rookery  has 
been  left  "for  hours"  untenanted,  and 
I  have  heard  the  jays  go  screeching 
unchallenged  through  the  tree-tops, 
where  the  nests  were,  and  many  of  the 
nests  with  eggs. 

But  the  round-nest  builders  were 
wretches.  Their  nest  being  built  of 
twigs  from  the  tree  in  which  it  stood, 
instead  of  from  other  trees  at  a  little 
distance,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom, 
was  very  rapidly  constructed,  and 
when  it  reached- the  lining  stage  the 
builders  found  that  their  next-door 
neighbors  were  just  completing  their 
lining,  so,  instead  of  going  afield  for 
their  stuff,  they  stayed  at  home  and 
robbed  the  others.  And  it  was  cer- 
tainly most  amusing  to  watch  the 
thieves  sitting  side  by  side  on  their 


nest  solemnly  surveying  their  neigh- 
bors busily  tucking  in  their  latest  ac- 
quisition, a  bunch  of  leaves  or  a  piece 
of  grass  with  the  roots  on,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  hopping  into 
the  other  nest  and  abstracting  the  ma- 
terial just  put  in. 

It  was  the  female,  be  it  noted,  which 
always  did  the  stealing,  the  male  only 
lending  the  moral  influence  of  his  pres- 
ence and  his  silent  approval.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  work  in 
a  rookery,  honest  or  dishonest,  except 
the  feeding,  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
hen-bird. 

Over  and  over  again  the  thieves  were 
all  but  caught  in  the  act,  and  the  ready 
hypocrisy  with  which,  under  the  sus- 
picious scrutiny  of  the  other  pair,  they 
assumed  airs  of  innocence,  was  im- 
mensely diverting.  But  mark  the  se- 
quel. The  thieves  apparently  thought, 
after  a  time,  that  it  would  look  better 
if  they  made  a  show  of  industry.  So 
they  flew  off  to  the  fields.  Back  came 
their  neighbors,  and,  sad  to  relate,  pro- 
ceeded to  rob  the  thieves!  Exactly 
the  same  farce  went  on— only  the  other 
way  about— and  the  original  thieves 
were  systematically  plundered  by 
those  they  had  wronged.  And  in  the 
end  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say 
whether  either  pair  was  a  beakful  of 
leaves  the  worse  or  the  better  for  all 
the  time  spent  in  laborious  larceny.  Now 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  round-nest 
builders  went  too  far,  or  the  neighbors 
laid  a  trap  for  them— as  rooks  are  do- 
ing for  each  other  all  day  long— or  the 
rookery  generally  was  scandalized  and 
decided  to  put  a  stop  to  such  immoral 
proceedings,  and  that  the  poor  rook 
standing  under  the  elm  with  a  frac- 
tured skull  was  the  tragic  climax. 
Anyhow,  the  one  died,  the  other  van- 
ished, and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
beautiful  round  nest  which  the  two 
thieves  built. 

The  other  case  of  dishonesty  was 
even  more  curious.  Two  rooks  started 
to  build  a  nest,  and  their  antics  while 
building  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
their  architecture  were  so  curious  that 
I  could  not  help  noticing  it.  They 
seemed  to  be  half-witted.     And  the 
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Other  rooks  noticed  it  too,   and  evi- 
dently came  to  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion, for  they  treated  the  nest  with  the 
most  ludicrous  want  of  respect,  behav- 
ing as  if  it  were  public  property,  and, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  rightful 
owners,  making  a  sort  of  general  ren- 
dezvous and  promenade  of  it.  The 
poor  birds  never  came  back  to  it  with- 
out   finding    at    least    one    rook  in 
debonair  possession— not  stealing  from 
it,  for  all  the  other  nests  were  built— 
but  poking  its  beak  into  it,  rattling  the 
sticks  about,  or  pulling  out  twigs  from 
underneath  and  putting  them  on  the 
top.   The  owners  never  retaliated  with 
any  earnestness,  and  the  result  was 
that  their  nest  never  became  a  serious 
"nest,"  but  remained  a  joke  and  a  plat- 
form only.     Whenever  the  builders 
were  out  of  the  way,  one  rook  or  an- 
other was  sure  to  be  busy  flattening 
the  structure,  and  in  the  end  the  un- 
fortunate birds'-nest  developed  into  a 
sort  of  pier,  about  a  yard  long  by  a 
foot  wide,  up  and  down   which  the 
idle  ones  of  the   community  amused 
themselves    by  parading   with  their 
hands  under  their  coat-tails.   In  the 
end,  despairing,  I  suppose,  of  ever  get- 
ting the  ridiculous  thing  to  grow  round, 
the  builders  deserted  it,  leaving  the 
promenaders  in  possession  of  their  es- 
planade, and  went  off  to  a  spinney, 
about  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  com- 
menced another  nest  in  a  young  elm- 
tree  only  thirty  feet  high.     But  this 
aberration    from    rules    the  rookery 
would  not  tolerate  on  any  account. 
Whether  it  was  that  they  thought  the 
lowness  of  the  tree  a  reflection  upon 
the  habits  of  rooks,  or  whether  such  a 
departure  from  old  forms  was  consid- 
ered a  dangerously  independent  inno- 
vation, I  cannot  say,  not  having  talked 
to  the  rooks  on  the  subject,  but  they 
so  teased  the  pair  by  interfering  with 
their  operations,  and  sitting  all  over 
the  tree  making  disagreeable  remarks, 
that  the  half-witted   couple  "moved 
on"  once  more,  never  to  return. 

In  this  way  two  nests  came  to  be 
deserted.  Two  of  the  others  came  to 
nothing  from  the  mates  of  the  sitting 
birds   being  shot   by   a  neighboring 


farmer  for  "scarecrows,"  and  stuck  up 
on  sticks  in  a  field  which  was  half 
thistles. 

In  one  nest  were  young  birds— so 
young  that  the  mother  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  leave  them  to  look  for  food  for 
them,  and  both  they  and  she  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  mate.  And  one  day 
his  visits  to  the  nest  with  food  sud- 
denly ceased.  Hour  after  hour,  no 
doubt,  she  waited  for  him,  and  then 
came  night.  With  dawn  hope  prob- 
ably would  revive,  and  instinct  or 
habit  would  keep  her  with  her  young 
ones,  covering  them  from  the  cold,  and 
still  waiting  for  the  food-provider  to 
come  back.  Hunger  would  at  last 
make  her  desert  her  post,  but  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  she  would  bring  any 
food  back  for  her  young  ones.  Inher- 
ited habit  takes,  fortunately,  very  firm 
hold,  and  the  mother,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  the  unfiedged  birds 
from  the  weather  and  to  wait  for  food 
to  be  brought  to  her,  was  much  more 
likely  to  die  on  her  nest  of  starvation 
than  to  go  abroad  for  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance. It  would  never  occur  to  a 
bird,  whose  life  in  all  important  mat- 
ters is  one  of  blind  routine,  that  a 
catastrophe  had  occurred,  that  her 
mate  was  dead,  and  that  the  sole 
charge  of  the  nestlings  had  devolved 
upon  herself.  To  expect  her  to  grasp 
such  a  situation  at  once  and  act  up  to 
it  is  to  expect  too  much  from  a  bird. 
And  so  the  day  passed.  Whenever  an 
old  bird  flew  overhead  the  poor  little 
creatures  clamored  for  food,  but,  out 
of  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  coming 
and  going,  there  was  neither  father 
nor  mother  for  them.  And  so  next  day 
—the  pity  of  it!— there  were  no  voices 
from  the  nest  at  all. 

In  the  other  nest  the  poor  bird  was 
sitting  on  her  eggs.  And  one  day  her 
mate  never  came  to  feed  her,  and  she 
flew  down  to  where  the  plough  was 
at  work  and  joined  the  other  rooks.  I 
happened  to  see  her  leave  her  eggs  and 
fly  away,  and  I  watched  with  curiosity 
for  "developments."  She  came  back 
with  a  companion,  who  sate  down  in 
her  tree  while  she  went  into  her  nest, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  poor  creature,  that 
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she  now  had  some  one  to  look  after 
her.  But  the  next  minute  one  of  the 
burghers  of  the  grove  saw  the  alien  sit- 
ting in  the  widow's  tree,  and,  without 
asking  for  explanation,  flew  full  tilt 
at  him,  and  the  alien  fled.  Then, 
thinking  he  had  done  a  fine  manly  ac- 
tion in  defending  the  widow  from  in- 
trusion, and  deserved  the  regard  of  the 
fair  for  driving  off  the  presumptuous 
foreigner,  he  pressed  his  own  atten- 
tions upan  the  lonely  female,  but  got  a 
smart  dab  in  the  ribs  from  her  beak 
in  reward  for  his  meddling. 

"Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong!" 
Here  were  three  rooks,  all  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  made  mis- 
erable by  an  officious  blunder  of  un- 
invited interference! 

Day  after  day  did  the  widow  go 
abroad  to  try  to  coax  home  with  her 
another  food-provider.  But  no.  Per- 
haps it  had  got  about  that  she  was  a 
fraud  and  that  if  you  "saw  her  home," 
her  husband,  who  was  waiting  up  a 
tree  close  by,  would  be  down  upon 
you.  Anyhow  she  was  left  alone.  All 
day  long  she  was  springing  up  off  her 
nest  to  meet  any  male  that  was  pass- 
ing with  food  for  his  own  lawful 
household  and  crying  to  him,  "Give  me 
some!  Give  me  some!"  Her  voice  be- 
came so  peculiar  in  tone  that  it  was 
distinguishable  above  the  whole  rook- 
ery. It  sounded  as  if  she  were  going 
crazy,  and  so  I  believe  she  was.  And 
one  day  she  disappeared,  leaving  her 
eggs  for  the  jays. 

The  killing  of  rooks  by  farmers  is 
seldom,  to  say  the  very  best  of  it,  an 
intelligent  proceeding,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent case  it  was  stupid  barbarity.  It 
was  barbarous  because  the  rooks  had 
all  eggs  or  young  ones  in  their  nests, 
and  to  shoot  one  of  the  food-providers 
was  to  kill  a  whole  household  by  star- 
vation; and  it  was  stupid  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  The  rookery  is  separated 
only  by  an  orchard  and  a  lane  from  a 
large  field,  which  was  divided  in  half 
for  two  crops.  The  one  proved  to  be 
white  clover  mixed  with  rye  and  sow- 
thistles,  chiefly  sow-thistles— an  ideal 
picnic-ground  for  the  finch-folk  and 
the  bunnies— and  the  other  was  some 


sort  of  grain,  not  in  ear  yet;  and  along 
the  dividing-line  of  the  two  crops  was 
set  a  row  of  stakes,  and  hanging  to 
these  by  their  necks  were  the  dead 
rooks.  Up  and  down  the  field  went 
first  the  plough  and  then  the  harrow, 
and  then  by  scores,  following  the  men 
at  their  work,  and  within  a  few  yards, 
a  few  feet  at  times,  of  the  poor  sun- 
shrivelled  twirling  corpses  of  their 
friends,  trudged  backwards  and  for- 
wards all  the  male  rooks  of  the  rook- 
ery. 

I  saw  the  farmer,  one  day,  looking  at 
his  men  at  work,  and  the  rooks  all 
busy  helping  them,  and  I  wondered  if 
the  sarcasm  of  the  scene,  the  dead 
birds  and  the  live  ones,  bit  into  him  at 
all.  Even  the  agricultural  mind  might 
have  been  susceptible  to  such  gross 
and  palpable  irony. 

And  while  I  was  looking  on  an  idea 
struck  me.  Instead  of  using  rooks  as 
"scarecrows,"  wiiy  not  use  them  as 
decoys  to  tempt  other  rooks  to  come  on 
to  the  fields?  So  men  use  ducks  and 
wood-pigeons.  Why  then  should  not 
some  one  make  artificial  rooks  for 
farmers  to  set  about  in  their  fields? 
Not  all  the  lecturing  and  advice-giving 
in  the  world  would  have  such  effect 
on  the  bucolic  intellect  as  the  adver- 
tisement of  "dummy  rooks"  for  the 
protection  of  crops. 

When  the  birds  begin  to  build  they 
work  in  the  mornings  only,  leaving  off, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  about  nine 
o'clock.  By  ten  there  is  not  a  bird  left 
in  the  rookery,  they  are  all  afield,  feed- 
ing and  amusing  themselves.  Perhaps 
this  is  their  honeymoon.  In  the  even- 
ing—I am  speaking  of  the  first  three 
weeks  of  March,  when  the  sun  sets  at 
six  o'clock— they  all  return  about  five 
o'clock,  straggling  up  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  not  return- 
ing in  a  body  as  they  do  later  on.  The 
day's  programme  depends  greatly  upon 
the  weather,  so  long  as  the  birds  have 
no  young  ones  to  feed,  for  after  that 
the  weather  has  to  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. But  at  first  the  rooks  stay 
at  home  a  great  deal  on  stormy  days, 
and,  if  the  rain  is  heavy,  hardly  go 
abroad  at  all.   All  order  seems  then  to 
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be  ill  abeyaiK'e,  and  the  rules  of  the 
eoiiiiiuiuity  to  be  laid  aside.  The  birds 
sit  about  in  casual  groups,  and  j?o 
afield  promiscuously  in  batches.  Every- 
body seems  put  out,  as  if  arranjie- 
ments  had  been  made  for  the  day  but 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
weather.  But  nest-building,  of  course, 
goes  on,  and,  with  all  the  birds  of  the 
rookery  at  home  together  and  congre- 
gated at  one  time  in  two  or  three 
trees,  the  operations  seem  very  con- 
fused and  the  tempers  of  the  workers 
very  short.  On  a  fine  day  they  will 
sometimes  with  one  accord  fly  away 
and  leave  the  rookery  to  look  after  it- 
self for  four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch. 
There  are  at  this  time  very  seldom  as 
many  as  six  together,  and,  most  ex- 
traordinary to  say,  they  fly  generally 
in  odd  numbers. 

This  last  peculiarity  held  good  all 
through  the  nesting  time,  and  it  was 
more  common  to  see  three  or  five  rooks 
together  than  any  other  number.  Also 
it  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  recruits 
do  not  come  in  by  couples  but  singly. 
Thus  at  night  I  would  count  nine 
rooks  for  four  nests  being  built.  Next 
day  there  would  be  five  nests  in  the 
course  of  construction  and  at  night 
eleven  or  twelve  rooks.  And  so  it 
would  go  on.  The  number  of  nests 
and  number  of  birds  never  "came 
even,"  the  latter  being  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  in  excess  of  the  number 
appropriate  to  the  nests.  During  the 
daytime  they  often  flew  away  from 
the  rookery  and  returned  to  it  in 
threes,  the  extra  bird  being  invariably 
a  male.  Nor  even  after  all  the  four- 
teen nests  were  flnished  and  the  com- 
munity was,  as  it  were,  complete, 
could  the  number  of  the  tenants  of  the 
grove  be  counted  twenty-eight.  They 
were  on  several  occasions  startled  up 
on  purpose  after  they  had  come  home 
and  were  settling  down  for  the  night, 
and  their  numbers  never  fell  below 
thirty-five. 

Who  were  the  redundant  fowls,  and 
what  were  they  there  for?  If  they  had 
been  there  as  understudies  to  fill  sud- 
den  vacancies  or,  in  the  case  of  a  gap 
by  death,  to  tal^e  the  place  of  the  miss- 


ing bird,  the  arrangement  would  have 
been  delightfully  intelligible.  But 
that  such  was  not  the  case  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  when,  later  on,  three 
different  hens  were  widowed,  none  of 
the  supernumeraries  came  forward  to 
help  the  widows  or  to  take  the  place 
of  food-provider  to  the  orphans. 

Most  of  these  "supernumeraries"" 
were,  I  take  it,  females  whose  part- 
ners had  been  killed,  for  in  spring  it  i& 
chiefly  the  males  which  go  afield,  and 
are  there  shot  for  "scare-crows."  Be- 
sides, as  I  said  in  my  notes  last  year, 
the  hen-birds  are  occasionally  assisted 
in  the  work  of  incubation  by  others: 
the  lady-helps  of  the  rookery;  poor 
rooks  who  have  "seen  better  days" 
(and  next  year  will  probably  see  them 
again),  and  who,  having  no  nests  of 
their  own,  make  themselves  useful  to 
those  who  have.  One  or  two  of  the 
odd  birds  were,  however,  "confirmed 
bachelors,"  without  any  intention  of 
undertaking  the  labor  of  maintaining 
a  family. 

It  constantly  happens  that  during 
the  day  the  rookery  seems  to  be  quite 
deserted.  In  eveiy  nest  there  is  a  hen- 
bird  sitting,  but  so  silent  are  they  that, 
except  for  an  occasional  sneeze— rooks 
are  greatly  given  to  sneezing — you 
would  never  think  a  bird  was  there. 
And  presently  you  will  become  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  single  male. 
Somewhere  or  another,  in  the  corner, 
perhaps,  of  an  unfrequented  tree,  or 
sitting,  as  if  on  duty,  behind  his  own 
nest,  he  has  waited  patiently  till  every 
husband  but  himself  was  away  col- 
lecting food.  Or  he  may  have  had  to 
manoeuvre  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
being  alone.  Again  and  again  you 
may  see  them  trying  to  sit  each  other 
out;  and  their  feints  of  departure— de- 
vices to  beguile  each  other  away  to 
work— are  very  interesting  to  watch. 
There  are  two,  for  instance,  who  wish 
to  stay,  and  each  pretends  that  he 
must  be  off  at  once.  First  one  and 
then  the  other  starts  away  with  eager 
caw,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fly  for 
miles,  but  no  sooner  is  he  clear  of  the 
grove  than  he  wheels  about,  and,  fly- 
ing low,  comes  round  back  to  it  again 
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and  slips  into  a  tree.  Sometimes  the 
other  is  deceived  and  really  goes  where 
he  thinks  the  other  has  gone;  some- 
times he  only  starts,  and  not  seeing 
the  other  ahead  of  him  anywhere,  sus- 
pects a  trick,  and  comes  back  too; 
sometimes  he  never  budges  at  all,  in 
which  case,  the  other,  seeing  it  is  no 
use,  really  departs.  Then  if  you  watch 
the  bird  that  is  left  alone  you  will  see 
that  he  proceeds  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  every  hen— except  his  own  mate— in 
turn,  being  as  a  rule  repeatedly  re- 
buffed and  driven  off  from  nest  after 
nest  by  their  respective  occupants,  un- 
til at  last  he  chances  upon  a  dame 
whose  pretence  of  repulse  gives  him 
the  requisite  encouragement.  Without 
further  comment  I  leave  this  very  re- 
markable fact  to  the  consideration  of 
the  naturalist,  who  cannot  fail  to  see 
in  so  astounding  an  economy  a  most 
positive  preventive  of  the  evils  of  in- 
breeding (to  which  rooks  by  their  ex- 
ceptionally conservative  character 
would  be  specially  liable),  but  one  that 
the  human  mind  could  never  of  itself 
have  devised  or  suggested.  Each  male 
helps  a  particular  female  to  build  a 
nest;  while  she  is  sitting  he  feeds  her 
and  her  alone;  when  the  eggs  are 
hatched  he  feeds  her  young,  and  until 
they  are  able  to  fly  away  behaves  in 
every  way  as  if  he  were  their  father! 
Such  a  domestic  basis  falls  completely 
outside  the  scope  of  human  imagina- 
tion, so  utterly  opposed  is  it  to  the  nat- 
ural emotions  of  humanity;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  creatures  absolutely  de- 
voted in  their  duties  as  food-providers 
and  protectors,  and  faithful  to  a  de- 
gree to  their  trusts,  should  lack  all 
"matrimonial"  instinct.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  conjugal  fidelity 
would  eventually  wreck  a  rookery. 

There  is,  I  think,  evidence  to  show 
that  the  present  system  did  not  always 
prevail  in  the  community,  for  there 
has  survived  more  than  one  habit,  now 
quite  perfunctory  and  meaningless, 
that  seems  to  me  to  point  to  a  long-ago 
period  of  monandry,  or  of  recognized 
polygamy  only.  For  instance,  the  male 
belonging  to  a  nest  will  fiercely  attack 
any  other  that  in  his  presence  attempts 


to  approach  his  partner.  Again,  the 
female  belonging  to  a  nest  will  some- 
times (not  always,  nor  even  often) 
make  a  great  show  of  interference 
when  she  sees  the  male  of  her  nest 
making  love  to  another.  Most  curious 
of  all,  however,  is  the  still  surviving 
feeling  in  the  male  that  his  conduct  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  This  is  shown 
on  every  occasion  by  his  subterfuges. 
Having  come  home  from  the  field,  he 
is  clamorously  welcomed  by  his  part- 
ner, who  comes  out  of  her  nest  and  is 
fed  by  him.  Finding  that  she  has  got 
all  he  has  brought  (though  it  takes  her 
a  long  time,  as  I  said  in  my  first  arti- 
cle, to  convince  her  that  he  is  not  keep- 
ing something  back,  or  got  more  "in 
the  other  pocket"),  she  hops  back  into 
her  nest,  while  he,  if  there  are  no  other 
male  birds  near,  immediately  flies  off  to 
another  female;  after  which  he  comes 
back  to  his  own  nest  and  invariably 
says  something  to  her  in  an  off-hand 
way.  She  has  heard  the  same  excuse 
before,  says  nothing,  and  he  flies  away 
to  the  field  on  duty. 


Then  came  the  days  when  the  young 
rooks  tried  their  wings.  The  tall  trees 
of  the  rookery  overlook  an  orchard, 
and  down  into  the  orchard  among  the 
apple-trees,  cherries,  and  pears,  the  old 
ones  by  slow  stages  coaxed  the  young. 
It  is  not  often  in  England  that  such  a 
sight  is  vouchsafed  to  the  bird-lover  as 
a  flying  school  for  rooks,  a  kindergar- 
ten of  birds. 

But  there  it  was,  and  for  hours  every 
day  the  old  ones  kept  the  children  em- 
ployed, calling  them  from  one  tree  to 
the  other  on  the  pretext  of  giving  them 
food,  and  often  making  them  follow  all 
down  one  side  of  the  orchard  before 
they  rewarded  them.  A  dozen  young 
ones  all  having  their  lessons  together 
was  a  most  interesting  sight,  for  they 
were  never  still.  In  such  compara- 
tively small  trees,  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  ground,  the  birds  looked  im- 
mense, and  their  scramblings  and  flut- 
terings  and  squawkings  were  inde- 
scribable. There  is  no  idea  of  dis- 
cipline or  affectionate  obedience  in  the 
juvenile  rook-mind.   Food  or  the  hope 
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of  it  is  the  motive  power.  It  was  only 
when  the  father  or  mother  called  out 
that  they  had  got  something  nice  for 
a  good  little  rook  that  the  whole  fam- 
ily became  good  little  rooks  at  once. 
Otherwise  the  parents  might  caw 
themselves  hoarse  before  the  young 
rascals  would  attempt  to  fly. 

Very  curious,  too,  was  the  capacity 
of  the  little  ones  for  sleeping.  I  fancy 
young  animals  cannot  help  going  to 
sleep;  that  it  is  a  provision  of  nature 
for  their  good,  that  as  soon  as  they 
have  eaten  they  shall  sleep.  It  was 
ludicrous  beyond  words  to  see  two 
birds  side  by  side  delirious  with  ex- 
citement over  the  anticipated  mouth- 
ful, and  then  before  the  second  had 
swallowed  what  it  got  to  see  the  first 
fast  asleep.  Nature,  too,  has  provided 
that  a  nestling  shall  know  at  once 
when  it  has  had  enough.  Not  even  the 
mother  herself  can  coax  a  mouth  open 
which  has  once  shut.  She  must  fly 
away  and  come  back  again  if  she 
wishes  to  interest  them  in  food. 

The  differences  in  character  were 
very  interesting.  Of  two  birds  on  a 
bough,  the  one  would  have  eyes  only 
for  the  skies  and  the  drifting  clouds, 
and  at  the  passing  of  a  rook  it  would 
stretch  itself  to  its  full  length  and  call 
out  to  the  voyager  in  the  blue.  The 
other  was  fascinated  by  the  earth  and 
the  grass  upon  it,  watching  the  old 
birds  parading  beneath  in  search  of  in- 
sects with  the  liveliest  interest.  Of 
two  on  a  bough,  one  would  start  off  on 
a  buccaneering  expedition  and  compli- 
cate itself  dreadfully  among  the 
boughs,  but  finish  up  in  the  end  by  be- 
ing perched  proudly  several  feet  above 
the  other  one,  who  with  head  askance 
would  look  up  at  it  exactly  as  the  little 
sister  looks  up  at  the  bold  brother  who 
has  got  up  on  to  the  wall,  but  never  at- 
tempt, till  food  was  the  reward,  to  em- 
ulate the  adventurer. 

Down  the  side  of  the  orchard  runs  a 
spinney  of  well-grown  young  trees. 
This  was  the  upper  form  of  the  rook- 
school.  Some  of  the  birds  presumptu- 
ously promoted  themselves  to  it,  and 
flapped  and  fluttered  about  from  fir  to 
poplar,  and  back  from  poplar  to  fir, 
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while  the  lower  form  took  humbler 
flights  from  plum-tree  to  apple,  and 
back  from  apple  to  plum. 

Every  one  no  doubt  has  been  sur- 
prised at  the  way  in  which  old  rooks 
fearlessly  and  without  any  formalities 
of  cunctation  perch  upon  the  topmost 
twigs  of  lofty  trees,  even  in  windy 
weather,  twigs  that  seem  to  offer  only 
foothold  to  a  sparrow.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  bold  and  beautiful  dexterity 
has  only  been  arrived  at  by  exciting 
experiences  in  youth.  Whenever  a 
young  rook,  beginning  to  grow  con- 
scious of  its  wings,  is  on  a  branch  it 
begins  restlessly  sidling  along  it 
towards  the  tip.  Presently  it  begins 
to  find  the  branch  bending  beneath  its 
weight,  but  this  does  not  stop  it.  On  it 
goes,  and  then  comes  the  moment 
when  it  is  overbalanced,  when  every- 
thing turns  upside  down  and  it  finds 
itself  hanging  to  the  branch,  back 
downwards,  by  its  beak  and  claws. 
Great  then  is  the  flapping  of  the  young 
wings  and  futile.  Phaethon  has  got  to 
fall.  And  it  lets  go,  trusting  to  luck, 
and  down  it  comes,  flopping  from 
branch  to  branch  until  it  "fetches  up" 
—the  humiliation  of  it!— on  top  of  a 
laurel,  three  or  four  feet  only  off  the 
ground,  or,  worse  still,  on  the  ground 
itself.  Here  it  lies  panting  and  look- 
ing up  with  head  awry  at  the  giddy 
heights  from  which  it  has  fallen.  So 
young  rooks  are  constantly  tumbling 
out  of  their  trees,  the  reason  being 
that  they  persist  in  trying  to  sit  on 
twigs  that  will  not  bear  their  weight, 
before  they  have  learnt  the  secret  of 
balance.  If  you  look  at  an  old  bird 
through  your  glasses  as  he  swings  on 
a  mere  thread,  you  will  find  that  he 
settled  with  his  feet  wide  apart,  and  it 
takes  the  young  bird  some  time  to  find 
this  out,  and  often  tt;<^  lesson  is  only 
arrived  at  by  tlie  rough  path  of  salu- 
tary mishap. 

The  youngster  on  the  flat  ground  for 
the  first  time  is  a  very  comical  person- 
age. Nothing  will  persuade  him  to  go 
out  of  a  slow,  priggish  walk.  He  saun- 
ters along,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at 
you,  as  if  to  say  that  it  would  take 
something  better  than  you  to  frighten 
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him.  And  when  yon  go  to  pick  him  up 
he  stands  still.  The  truth  of  course  is 
that  a  rook  cannot  run  nor  hop.  It  can 
only  walk,  and  even  that  at  a  deliber- 
ate pace.  You  cannot  hustle  it.  The 
more  you  hurry  it  the  less  it  thinks  of 
your  manners,  and  its  haughtiness 
only  increases  with  your  importunity. 
"What  on  earth  do  you  expect  a  rook 
to  do?  Can't  you  see  I  am  walking 
away?"  it  says.  And  then  it  stops.  It 
knows  it  cannot  fly,  and  if  it  lived  to 
be  a  raven  in  years  it  would  never  be 
able  to  run.  So  it  stands  still.  "The 
rook  surrenders  but  never  runs  away." 

When  returning  home,  rooks,  it  is 
proverbial,  are  noisy.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  so  long  as  there  are  eggs  or 
young  in  the  nests.  The  return  of  the 
birds  is  then  stealthy  in  the  extreme, 
quite  spectral  in  its  silent  swiftness, 
and,  later,  when  the  moon  is  up  and 
the  leafless  boughs  stand  out  like  black 
lace  against  the  night-sky,  you  can 
count  every  rook  in  the  grove,  and  it  is 
pretty  to  see  how  each  nest  has  its 
own  sentinel  male.  Dotted  about  ir- 
regularly are  the  supernumeraries. 

When  they  first  alight  it  is  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  grove  for  obser- 
vation, the  extreme  tips  of  the  trees, 
and  here,  swinging,  they  are  most  sen- 
sitively on  the  alert.  The  slightest  in- 
trusion disturbs  them,  and  they  fly  up 
with  prodigious  clamor,  the  poor 
hens,  asleep  on  their  nests,  springing 
out  of  them  in  alarm  and  joining  the 
rest.  And  sometimes  they  will  fly  long 
distances  and  not  come  back  for  half 
an  hour.  But  eventually  they  all  get 
together  again.  They  are  very  excita- 
ble and  restless,  perpetually  starting 
up  to  wheel  round  the  grove  and  caw- 
ing all  the  while,  but  at  last  the  word 
goes  round  that  it  is  bed-time,  and  any 
one  listening  can  translate  as  plainly 
as  possible  the  sleepy  last  words  they 
exchange.  Whether  the  rookery  has 
any  recognized  head  or  leader  I  could 
not  determine;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  at  night  there  is  always  one  rook 
—it  may,  perhaps,  be  always  the  same 
one — who  speaks  as  if  with  authority, 
a  grumpy,  gruff-voiced  rook  who,  in 
the  intervals  of  silence,  says,  "Go  to 


sleep,"  "Hold  your  tongues,"  ''Shut 
upy  He  reminds  me  of  the  "prefect" 
of  my  dormitory  at  school.  Perhaps, 
too,  if  little  rooks  won't  go  to  sleep, 
the  old  one  shies  his  slippers  at  them. 
The  prefect  used  to.  But  when  they 
do  go  to  sleep,  it  is  almost  unani- 
mously and  simultaneously.  And  look- 
ing up  at  them  you  see  the  little  black 
headless  bodies  scattered  about  among 
the  branches  waiting  for  the  night  to 
settle  upon  them.  And  this  is  why 
birds  put  their  head  under  their  wings; 
so  that  it  shall  be  dark.  If  they  did 
not,  they  would  never  get  to  sleep  at 
all  for  half  the  year. 

Many  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse 
have  spoken  of  the  "creaking"  of 
rooks'  wings,  and  last  year  (in  my  arti- 
cle on  "The  First  Nest  of  Rookery")  I 
said,  "I  have  repeatedly  heard  the 
noise  when  the  birds  were  sitting  mo- 
tionless." This  year  I  have  made  very 
careful  observations  on  the  point,  and 
I  am,  for  myself,  convinced  that  the 
noise  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wings.  It  is  an  expression  of  fatigue. 
You  never  hear  it  when  the  birds  are 
flying  from  the  nest,  and  seldom  when 
they  are  flying  to  it,  until  the  last 
thing  at  night.  The  exceptions  are 
when  a  male  bird  is  coming  home 
laden  with  food,  or  when  a  young  bird 
in  its  flrst  flights  make  some  desperate 
effort  with  its  last  ounce  of  strength 
to  reach  the  point  it  wants  to  settle  on. 
Two  young  birds  came  one  evening 
over  my  head  creaking  loudly.  They 
made  good  their  point  and  settled,  but 
creaked  several  times  while  settling. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  out  of 
breath.  If  it  were  the  wings  that 
made  the  creaking,  it  would  be  heard 
at  all  times,  when  rooks  were  at  play, 
or  pursuing  an  enemy,  or  flying  afield. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  heard  are  spe- 
cial and  always  suggestive  of  fatigue, 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  lungs,  and  is  emitted  half- 
involuntarily  with  each  downward 
beat  of  the  tired  bird's  pinions.  Hu- 
man beings,  mutatis  mutandis,  utter 
analogous  sounds  under  analogous  con- 
ditions.   The  athlete  grunts;  and  the 
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man  at  work  Avitli  axo  or  mallet  inva- 
riably, after  a  while,  accompanies  his 
heavier  blows  with  a  "ho!"  or  a  "ha!" 
But  the  point  can  be  put  to  absolute 
proof  by  any  one  who,  when  rooks  are 
passing  overhead  "creaking,"  will  sud- 
denly wave  his  hat,  or  shout  at  them. 
The  creaking  will  stop  at  once. 

When  the  rooks  are  nest-building 
and  make  their  last  flight  home  at 
night  with  their  beaks  full  of  material, 
the  creaking  is  often  very  audible,  and 
if,  as  they  come  "plodding  along,"  so 
to  speak,  on  laboring  wings,  I  stepped 
unexpectedly  into  view,  they  would 
drop  their  little  burdens  and  the  creak- 
ing would  cease.  In  the  daytime  they 
slip  in  through  the  black  bare  Dranches 
like  darker  shadows,  and  settle  with- 
out a  sound.  You  turn  your  head  as 
your  eye  catches  a  bird  flitting  past 
against  an  open  space  of  sky,  and 
when  you  look  round  again,  behold, 
there  are  half-a-dozen  perched  where 
an  instant  before  there  was  not  one. 
Their  wings  never  strike  against  the 
boughs. 

To  us  on  the  ground  looking  up  into 
a  grove  of  leafless  trees  the  branches 
look  like  network,  in  some  places  even 
a  tangle.  But  the  birds,  sitting  up 
among  them,  see  long  alleys  and  broad 
spaces,  and,  springing  up  from  their 
perches,  can  fly,  without  touching  a 
twig  on  either  side,  from  one  end  of 
the  grove  to  the  other.  It  is  not  until 
we  remember  this  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  singular  silence  of  the  rooks' 
comings  and  goings,  the  "ghostliness" 
of  their  sudden  appearances  and  their 
magical  evanishments.  And  yet  we 
know  that  the  tree-tops  must  be  roomy 
and  free  of  obstacles  before  the  leaves 
come  on  the  branches,  or  how  is  it  that 
rooks  can  hurl  themselves,  like  jave- 
lins flung  in  a  fury,  right  through  a 
grove  from  side  to  side?  Suddenly  out 
of  the  sky  falls  a  rook,  and,  checking 
for  an  instant,  takes  its  line,  and  then 
with  half-closed  wings,  and  not  a 
sound  except  the  whistle  of  its  pass- 
ing, it  pierces  the  apparently  impene- 
trable labyrinth  of  boughs  without  a 
swerve,  unerring  in  its  aim.  And  woe 
to  the  bird  that  is  swooped  at,  if  it 


awaits  the  terrific  impact  of  the  "stab- 
bing assegai"  of  the  angry  rook. 

If  we  were  up  in  the  air  we  could 
draw  out  a  "ground  plan,"  so  to  speak, 
of  the  tree-tops.  For,  be  it  noted,  the 
rooks  build  nearly  on  a  level.  Taking 
the  average  height  of  the  gi'ove  as 
eighty  feet,  all  the  nests  are  between 
twenty  and  five-and-twenty  feet  from 
the  top.  By  and  by,  should  the  num- 
ber of  the  tenants  increase,  the  new- 
comers will  have  to  choose  between 
being  above  or  below.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  go  above,  and  their 
"choice"  would  be  simply  as  to  below. 
For  what  I  suppose  are  the  best  sites 
are  all  selected  by  the  first  comers, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  they  are  on 
a  level,  the  variation  never,  in  the 
trees  I  am  speaking  of,  exceeding  five 
feet.  This  height  is  no  whimsical  se- 
lection. It  is  the  loftiest  level  com- 
patible with  safety,  and  once  it  is  es- 
tablished by  these  skilful  tree-survey- 
ors every  succeeding  nest  is  built  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  it.  To  be 
above  it  (in  the  same  trees)  is  to  be  in 
danger  from  storms;  to  be  below  it  is 
to  submit  oneself  to  unspeakable  an- 
noyances when  the  upper  nests  are 
filled  with  young  ones.  And  this,  too, 
I  should  like  to  point  out.  The  grove 
has  a  windward  and  a  leeward  side. 
The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  north- 
north-west.  All  the  nests  at  present 
are  on  the  edge  of  the  grove,  south- 
south-east. 

If,  then,  we  were  up  in  the  air  we 
would  see  the  village  lying  on  the  flat, 
some  of  the  habitations  in  rows,  al- 
ready aligning,  it  may  be,  streets  that 
will  by  and  by  be  built.  Open  ways 
lead  from  point  to  point— at  present 
mere  country  roads,  lanes,  and  rights- 
o'-way— but  should  the  population  in- 
crease they  will  gradually  take  the 
form  of  a  township  with  streets  and 
avenues,  and  here  an  open  square  and 
there  a  "circus."  Poplar  and  Nine 
E  ms  will  be  outlying  suburbs,  and  the 
town,  naturally  dividing  itself  into 
quarters,  will  have  its  West  End, 
where  the  old  families  live  and  houses 
are  the  thickest,  and  lines  of  strag- 
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gling  residences  w  ill  connect  it  with 
the  adjacent  parishes  of  High  Beech 
and  Royal  Oak,  and  with  what  your 
central  dwelling  birds  will  perhaps 
call  the  pretty  countrified  districts  of 
the  Limes  and  Chestuut-by-the-Lawn. 
When  they  get  to  know  each  other  well 
by  many  years  of  successive  neighbor- 
ship the  rooks,  no  doubt,  will  classify 
themselves  much  as  human  townsfolk 
do,  recognize  laeir  immediate  co-dwell- 
ers as  "proper"  people  to  know  and 
will  look  up  to  or  down  upon  all  the 
rest  according  to  where  they  live.  We 
plantigrade  folk,  walking  about  on  the 
flat  of  the  foot  on  flat  ground,  casually 
notice  a  rookery  as  "a  lot  of  nests"  up 
in  the  trees.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  can  do  us  any  harm  to  look  now  and 
then  at  the  smaller  creatures  about  us 
from  something  of  their  own  point  of 
view  and  recognize  in  their  habits  and 
manners  an  approach,  a  very  feeble, 
halting  approach,  to  the  civic  idea,  and 
a  queer,  half-pathetic  striving  towards 
the  goods  and  the  bads  of  life  in  a 
community. 

Two  of  the  first  nests,  commenced 
in  the  first  week  of  March,  had  young 
ones  in  them  in  the  second  week  of 
April.  The  voices  of  the  young  are  so 
feeble  that  a  very  slight  breeze  in  the 
tree-tops  makes  them  inaudible,  but  I 
heard  them  on  the  14th,  so  that 
the  eggs  were  hatched  in  some  of  the 
nests  a  fortnight  before  other  nests 
were  even  commenced.  The  fervor  of 
the  later  builders  seemed  to  make 
those  who  had  passed  through  the 
early  stages  of  housekeeping  very 
touchy,  and  the  "elders,"  so  to  speak, 
evidently  thought  the  fuss  that  the 
juniors  made  about  twigs  and  their 
constant  passing  and  repassing  with 
building  material,  quite  uncalled  for 
and  very  inconsiderate,  for  they  were 
constantly  interfering  with  them  while 
at  work  and  making  themselves  gen- 
erally disagreeable.  One  pair  of  late 
builders  took  a  fancy  to  working  the 
tufts  of  Scotch  fir  into  their  nests,  and 
these  their  neighbors  evidently  found 
very  tempting  to  pull  out,  which  they 
did  persistently.     But   they   did  not 


throw     them     away;     they  simply 
dropped  them  inside  the  nest.   One  of 
the  nests  when  well  built  was  deserted 
for  more  than  a  week.   Another  pair 
of  birds  helped  themselves   very  lib- 
erally to  the  material.   Then  the  own- 
ers, presumably,  came  back,  repaired 
and  finished  the  nest,  and  when  all  the 
other  young  birds  of  the  rookery  had 
flown  hatched  out  three  eggs.  This 
was  towards  the  end  of  June.  The 
foliage    had    already    concealed  the 
nests,  and  I  thought  the  rookery  was 
empty.     But  one   day   I   heard  the 
voices  of  young  ones  being  fed,  and 
daily  after  that  watched  the  old  birds 
flying  to  and  fro,  till  in  due  course 
three    young    rooks    came  fluttering 
after  their  mother  out  of  the  grove 
and  tried  their  wings  by   short,  un- 
steady flights  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
father  had  deserted  the  family,  or  it 
may  be  he  had  been  killed.     At  all 
events  they  had  only  a  mother,  and 
there   was   something   curiously  pa- 
thetic about  this  one  bird  left  with  her 
young  ones  in  the  empty  rookery.  Un- 
like all  the  rest  they  were  curiously 
tame;  they  remained  in  the  trees  about 
the  lawn  long  after  they  could  fly,  and 
all  through  July  kept  near  the  house. 
Curious  too,  to  say,  they  did  not  for  at 
least  a  month  join  the  rest  of  the  rook- 
ery which  fed  in  the  fields  round  and 
roosted  at  night  in  the  spinneys  close 
by,  but  flew  about,  the  four  together,  In 
a  most  forlorn  manner.     During  all 
this  time  at  intervals  every  day  the 
mother  kept  flying  about  the  grounds 
calling  in  a  most  melancholy  manner, 
and  the  three  young  ones  following 
close  behind  her  kept  replying  with 
their  monotonous  clamor  until  every 
one  wondered  at  them  and  why  they 
did  not  go  and  join  their  kith  and  kin. 
Quite  by  accident,  at  the  end  of  July, 
the  poor  bird's  secret  was  discovered. 
One  of  her  brood  had  fallen  out  of  the 
nest,  and  being  hurt  had  been  unable 
to  fly  and  was  hiding  among  the  lau- 
rels under  the  rooks'  trees.   Here  the 
mother  must  have  fed   it   for  three 
weeks,  and  here,  alive  but  most  mis- 
erably thin,  a  mere  skeleton,  I  saw  it 
quite  by  chance  before  I  put  my  foot 
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upon  it.  It  was  taken  into  the  aviary, 
fed  plenteously  on  dipped  bread, 
scraps  of  all  sorts  and  pheasants'  food, 
and  soon  grew  strong  enough  to  use  its 
wings.  But  meanwhile  the  mother, 
finding  her  maimed  bird  had  gone 
from  its  hiding-place,  flew  away  too, 
and  became  another  item  in  the  black 
cohort  at  work  in  the  meadows. 

Sometimes  they  come  back  to  the 
grove.  I  have  seen  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  a  hundred  rooks  and  as  many 
jackdaws  seated  in  high  debate  among 
the  nest-trees.  And  at  night  they 
sometimes  come  up  in  companies  and 
make  the  grove  their  dormitory,  as  the 
wing-feathers  of  the  moulting  birds 
that  lie  about  on  the  lawn  tell  us. 
When  they  are  alone  the  rooks  are  so 
stealthy  in  their  coming  that  no  one 
knows  they  are  roosting  there,  but  if 
they  have  any  jackdaws  with  them 
all  the  parish  can  tell  where  they  are. 
It  is  not  often,  though,  that  they  come. 
They  shift  their  sleeping  quarters  from 
night  to  night,  splitting  up  in  several 
parties,  and  while  one  contingent  pos- 
sesses itself  of  the  trees  in  one  spin- 
ney, another  will  go  to  another,  but 
they  are  never  half  a  mile  away  from 
their  nests.  As  it  happens,  too,  their 
feeding  grounds  are  all  in  sight  of  the 
grove,  and  though  when  winter  comes 
they  may  have  to  go  further  afield  for 
food,  they  are  at  present  home-staying 
birds,  spending  both  night  and  day 
within  eye-shot  of  the  nests  from 
which  they  flew  last  spring  and  to 
which  next  spring  it  is  hoped  they  may 
return. 

Phil  Robinson. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
JOHN  DAY. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  poets  that 
ever  glorified  the  world  has  left  on  rec- 
ord his  wish  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  had  written  poems  instead  of 
plays;  and  his  wish  has  been  echoed  by 
one  of  the  finest  and  surest  critics  of 
poetry,  himself  an  admirable  and  mem- 
orable poet,  unequalled  in  his  own  line 


of  terse  and  pathetic  narrative  or  alle- 
goi*y.  I  am  reluctant  if  not  ashamed, 
and  sori-y  if  not  afraid,  to  differ  from 
Coleridge  and  Leigh  Hunt;  yet  I  can^ 
not  but  think  that  it  would  have  been 
a  pity,  a  mistake,  and  a  grievous  loss 
to  poetic  or  creative  literature,  if  the 
great  twin  brethren  of  our  drama  had 
not  given  their  whole  soul  and  their 
whole  strength  to  the  stage.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  any  poetry  they  might 
have  left  us,  had  they  gone  astray  after 
Spenser  with  the  kinsmen  of  the  elder 
of  the  two,  could  have  been  worth 
"Philaster,"  or  "The  Spanish  Curate," 
"The  Maid's  Tragedy"  or  "The  Knight 
of  Malta."  But  I  do  sincerely  regret 
that  a  far  humbler  laborer  in  the  same 
Elysian  field  should  have  wasted  the 
treasure  of  a  sweet  bright  fancy  and 
the  charm  of  a  true  lyrical  gift  on  work 
too  hard  and  high  for  him.  John  Day 
should  never  have  written  for  the  stage 
of  Shakespeare.  The  pretty  allegory  of 
his  "Peregrinatio  Scholastica,"  a  really 
charming  example  of  that  singular 
branch  of  mediaeval  literature  which 
had  yet  to  find  its  last  consummate  ut- 
terance in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  a 
half  inspired  but  wholly  demented  ancJ 
demoralized  Christomaniac,  is  perhaps 
better  reading  than  his  comedies;  and  it 
is  not  the  least  of  our  many  debts  to 
the  industrious  devotion  of  Mr.  Bullen 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  publication  of 
this  long  buried  and  forgotten  little 
work  of  kindly  and  manly  and  rather 
pathetic  fancy.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
of  such  reptile  rancor  as  hisses  and 
spits  and  pants  with  all  the  recreant 
malignity  of  a  fangless  viper,  through 
the  stagnant  and  fetid  fenlands  of  "The 
Return  from  Parnassus."  We  are 
touched  and  interested  by  the  modest 
plea— it  is  rather  a  plea  than  a  plaint— 
of  the  poor  simple  scholar;  but  perhaps 
we  only  realize  how  hard  and  heavy 
must  have  been  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity or  mischance  on  his  gentle  and 
fanciful  genius  Avhen  we  begin  to  read 
the  first  extant  play  in  which  he  took  a 
fitful  and  indistinguishable  part.  And 
yet  there  is  good  matter  in  "The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bednal  Green,"  however 
hasty  and  headlong  be  the  management 
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or  conduct  of  the  huddled  and  muddled 
combination  or  confusion  of  plots.  The 
scene  in  which  poor  Bess,  driven  toward 
suicide  by  the  villany  of  her  guardian 
and  the  infidelity  of  her  betrothed,  first 
comes  across  her  disguised  and  unrec- 
ognized father,  and  turns  all  her  own 
sorrow  into  pity  for  him  and  devotion 
to  the  needs  of  a  suffering  stranger,  is 
a  good  example  of  that  exquisite  sim- 
plicity in  expression  of  pathetic  fancy 
which  was  common  to  all  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  divine  Shakespearean  gen- 
eration, and  peculiar  to  them. 

Art  thou  blind,  sayest  thou?   Let  me  see 
thy  face: 

O,  let  me  kiss  it  too,  and  with  my  tears 
Wash  off  those  blemishes  which  cruel  time 
Hath  furrowed  in  thy  cheeks!   O,  couldst 
thou  see, 

I'd  show  thine  eyes  whom  thou  dost  repre- 
sent. 

I  called  thee  father— ay,  thou  shalt  be  my 
father; 

Nor  scorn  my  proffer:  were  my  father  here 
He'd  tell  thee  that  his  daughter  held  him 
dear; 

But  in  his  absence,  father,  thou  art  he. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  existence 
and  presence  of  Shakespeare  on  En- 
glish earth  must  have  infected  with  a 
celestial  contagion  of  incomparable 
style  the  veiy  lowliest  of  his  followers 
in  art  and  his  fellows  in  aspiration.  It 
would  also  seem  that  the  instinct  of 
such  emotion,  the  capacity  of  such  ex- 
pression, had  died  out  forever  with 
the  after-glow  of  his  sunset.  Even  the 
grateful  and  joyful  appreciation  of  the 
legacies  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  poets 
of  that  transcendent  age  is  now  no  nat- 
ural and  general  property  of  all  En- 
glishmen who  can  read,  but  the  excep- 
tional and  eccentric  quality  of  a  few 
surviving  students  who  prefer  old  En- 
glish silver  and  gold  to  new  foreign 
brass  and  copper. 

Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  to  the  vile  seem 
vile: 

Filths  savor  but  themselves. 

Themselves,  that  is,  and  their  Ibsens. 
"Like  lips,  like  lettuce." 

There  is  some  good  simple  fun  too  in 
this  homely  and  humble  old  play;  the 
Norfolk  yeomen  are  not  all  unworthy 


compatriots  of  Tennyson's  immortal 
Northern  Farmers;  there  is  something 
in  young  Tom's  reflection,  "Well,  I  see  I 
might  ha'  kept  company  with  honest 
men  all  the  days  o'  my  life  ere  I  should 
ha'  learned  half  this  knavery."  Worse 
jests  than  this  have  found  wider  echoes 
of  laughter;  and  Tom  approves  himself 
a  good  fellow,  and  a  living  creature  of 
a  real  creator,  when  he  risks  his  life  for 
the  blind  old  beggar:  "I'll  take  up  my 
lodging  on  God's  dear  ground  ere  thou 
Shalt  take  any  harm."  It  is  a  pity  we 
have  lost  the  double  sequel  to  this  play; 
I  for  one,  at  all  events,  should  rejoice 
to  read  "the  second  part  of  Strowd"  and 
"the  third  part  of  Tom  Strowd."  His 
evident  popularity  does  credit  to  the 
honest  and  wholesome  taste  of  his  audi- 
ence. It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times 
that  Day  and  his  comrade  Chettle  should 
have  ventured  and  found  it  profitable  to 
venture  a  trespass  on  ground  preoccu- 
pied already  by  Marlow^e,  if  not  by 
Shakespeare;  and  we  can  only  wonder 
whether  Duke  Humphrey  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort  reappeared  and  renewed  their 
tragic  wrangling  on  the  stage  of  the 
second  or  the  third  part  of  a  story  trans- 
ported from  the  traditional  date  of 
Henry  the  Third  to  the  theatrically  pop- 
ular date  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  Is 
perhaps  needless  to  remind  any  reader 
that  the  blind  beggar  who  played  his 
part  on  the  Bethnal  Green  of  our  old 
ballad-mongers  was  supposed  to  be  the 
surviving  son  of  the  great  Earl  Simon, 
blinded  and  left  for  dead  on  the  battle- 
field of  Evesham. 

A  quaint  and  primitive  little  play, 
"The  Maid's  Metamorphosis,"  printed 
in  the  year  which  Henslowe  gives  as 
the  date  of  the  production  of  "The  Blind 
Beggar,"  who  was  not  to  see  the  light  of 
print  till  fifty-nine  years  later,  has  been 
conjecturally  and  plausibly  assigned 
by  Mr.  Gosse  to  the  hand  of  Day.  The 
fluent  simplicity  of  rhyming  verse  is 
sometimes  sweet  as  well  as  smooth.  In 
the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  there  is 
so  singular  an  instance  of  the  crude  and 
childish  license  which  allowed  an  actor 
in  the  play  to  address  the  audience,  that 
I  should  have  expected  to  find  it  a 
familiar  quotation  in  the  notes  or  com- 
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mentaries  of  editors  who  were  scholars, 
and  not  such  impudently  ignorant  im- 
postors as  have  soiuotimes  undertaken 
a  work  of  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
conditions,  "(i/e  speaks  to  the  people). 
Well,  I  pray  you  look  to  my  master,  for 
here  I  leave  him  amongst  you."  There 
are  touches  of  pleasant  fancy  and  joy- 
ous music  in  this  evidently  juvenile 
poem  whicli  may  recall  to  a  modern 
reader  the  lighter  moods  of  Keats.  Its 
author,  like  the  author  of  "Doctor  Dodi- 
poll,"  must  have  had  Shakespeare  on 
the  brain;  no  reader  of  either  play  can 
miss  or  can  mistake  the  gracious  influ- 
ence of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"Love's  Labor  Lost,"  and  "The  Comedy 
of  Errors."  The  pun  on  the  words  Pan 
and  pot  anticipates  a  jest  unconsciously 
borrowed  and  worked  to  death  by  the 
typically  Caledonian  humor  of  Carlyle. 

Any  form  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  any  kind  of  witness 
to  the  popularity  of  the  "Arcadia,"  does 
honor  to  his  lovers  in  the  past,  and  gives 
pleasure  to  its  lovers  in  the  present;  but 
one  at  least  of  these  latter  must  express 
a  wish  that  the  playwrights  would  have 
left  that  last  and  loveliest  of  chivalrous 
and  pastoral  romances  reverentially 
and  lovingly  alone.  The  prologue  to 
"The  Isle  of  Gulls"  is  a  bright  and 
amusing  little  sample  of  dramatic 
satire;  its  three  types  of  critic,  the  lover 
of  libel,  the  lover  of  ribaldry,  and  the 
lover  of  fustian,  are  outlines  of  figures 
not  unworthy  of  Ben  Jonson.  But  there 
is  little  or  rather  nothing  in  the  five  acts 
thus  ingeniously  introduced  of  the  pe- 
culiar charm  which  pervades  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  "Arcadia:"  Day's 
young  princes  are  mere  puppets,  with 
no  trace  of  likeness  to  the  noble  original 
figures  of  Pyrocles  and  Musidoras;  not 
for  a  moment  can  his  light  and  loose- 
tongued  heroines,  whatever  grace  of  ex- 
pression and  of  verse  may  be  wasted  on 
the  wanton  and  fantastic  exposure  of 
their  trivial  inclinations,  recall  the  two 
glorious  sister  figures  of  Sidney's  divine 
invention.  There  is  only  one  "person  of 
the  play"  who  has  any  life  or  likeness  of 
life  in  him:  the  rascally  adventurer 
Manasses,    moralist   and   satirist,  in- 


former and  swindler  and  preacher;  a 
very  model  and  prototype  of  the  so- 
called  new  journalist.  The  scene  in 
wliicli  he  explains  his  professional  apti- 
tudes and  relates  his  varied  experience 
is  the  only  vigorous  piece  of  writing  in 
the  ragged  and  slipshod  little  play;  liis 
I*uritan  sermon  anticipates  with  quite 
curious  precision  the  peculiar  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Chadband.  There  is  some  rough 
and  ready  fun  in  the  part  of  Miso;  but 
tlie  whole  concern  is  on  the  whole  but 
"an  indigest  deformed  lump."  The 
soliloquy  which  opens  the  fifth  act  has 
real  sweetness  as  well  as  smoothness  of 
metre  as  well  as  fancy.  A  few  lines 
may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of 
Day's  simple  and  gentle  genius  or  gift 
of  style. 

Farewell,  bright  sun,  thou  iightener  of  all 
eyes ; 

Thou  fall'st  to  give  a  brighter  beam  to 
rise: 

Each  tree  and  shrub  wear  trammels  of  thy 
hair, 

But  these  are  wires  for  none  but  kings  to 
wear. 

For  these  we  should  probably  read 
hers.  The  play  is  as  carelessly  printed 
as  it  was  carelessly  composed. 

The  gentle  minutes,  crowned  with  crystal 
flowers. 

Losing  their  youths,  are  grown  up  perfect 
hours 

To  hasten  my  delight:  the  bashful  moon. 
That  since  her  dalliance  with  Endymion 
Durst  never  walk  by  day,  is  under  sail. 

AVhat  follows  is  pretty  and  musical,  but 
these  are  the  best  lines. 

Shakespeare  and  Heywood  have  both 
touched  smilingly  on  the  "infinite 
variety"  in  style  and  subject  of  their 
contemporaiy  playwrights;  neither  has 
included  in  his  list  of  the  sundry  sorts 
and  kinds  of  play  then  aiming  at  popu- 
larity or  bidding  for  success  one  curious 
and  interesting  class,  generally  perhaps 
interesting  on  historical  rather  than  lit- 
erary grounds:  the  biographical  drama. 
There  are  better  and  there  are  worse 
examples  of  this  kind  than  "The  Trav- 
els of  Three  English  Brothers;"  the 
anonymous  play  of  "Sir  Thomas  More," 
which  has  scenes  and  passages  in  it  of 
a  quiet  beauty  and  grave  charm  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  unknown  and  unconjec- 
tiirable  ^vritel•,  is  very  much  better,  and 
probably  the  finest  existing  poem  of  its 
class;  "Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  by  the 
new  or  German  Shakespeare,  must  alike 
in  reason  and  in  charity  be  hopefully  ac- 
cepted as  the  worst.  The  curious  and 
amorphous  play  in  which  three  men  of 
genius— no  competent  reader  of  their 
remaining  works  will  deny  the  claim  to 
that  distinction  of  Rowley,  of  Wilkins, 
or  of  Day— took  it  by  turns  to  dash  off 
a  sketch  of  incidents  supplied  by  report, 
and  to  compile  a  supplement  of  inven- 
tions huddled  up  at  random,  is  almost 
equally  interesting  and  disappointing  to 
a  student  of  heroic  biography  or  a  lover 
of  the  drama  which  depends  on  adven- 
ture and  event.  Heywood  was  the  man 
who  should  have  undertaken  this  sub- 
ject; he  would  have  made  out  of  it  a 
simple  and  a  noble  work  of  artless  and 
unconscious  art.  The  three  adventur- 
ous brothers,  whose  doings  and  suffer- 
ings, w^ise  or  unwise  and  deserved  or 
undeserved,  can  hardly  be  remembered 
without  sympathy  by  any  not  unworthy 
countryman  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Sir  Richard  Burton,  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  complaint  of  the  liberties 
taken  by  their  three  volunteer  laureates 
with  their  persons  or  their  names,  their 
characters  or  their  experiences.  And 
yet  the  representation  of  a  Christian 
hero,  who  might  conceivably  and  quite 
possibly  have  been  sitting  among  the 
audience,  fastened  in  the  stocks  and 
distended  on  the  rack  before  the  eyes  of 
"the  great  Turk,"  must  make  a  modern 
Englishman  feel  that  the  honest  and 
admiring  enthusiasm  of  a  dramatic  poet 
no  greater  than  Rowley  or  Wilkins  or 
Day  might  be  almost  more  terrible  as  an 
infliction  than  the  pitiless  and  unscrupu- 
lous animosity  of  Aristophanes  or 
Shakespeare  or  Moli^re.  Cleon  or  Lucy 
or  Cotin  may  have  held  up  his  head  and 
smiled  upon  the  foolish  and  vulgar 
spectator  who  could  imagine  him  acces- 
sible or  vulnerable  by  the  satire  of  "The 
Knights,"  or  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  or  "Les  Femmes  Savantes;" 
an  English  gentleman  must  have  been 
a  very  Stoic  if  he  could  so  far  sacrifice 
his  natural  instinct  of  personal  reserve 


and  noble  shyness  as  to  abstain  from 
wincing  at  his  exhibition  or  exposure  as 
a  hero  and  a  martyr,  on  the  chance  that 
the  groundlings  might  be  kindled  and 
stimulated  by  his  example  to  a  keener 
sense  of  religious  or  patriotic  duty. 

The  quaint  and  original  prologue  to 
this  singular  play  is  perceptibly  and 
demonstrably  the  work  of  Rowley;  who, 
though  assuredly  no  dunce,  would  seem 
to  have  anticipated  the  brilliant  and 
convenient  tbeory  of  certain  modern 
dunces  that  good  metre  and  musical 
verse  must  needs  imply  tenuity  of 
meaning  and  deficiency  of  thought— 
as  in  the  notorious  and  lamentable  in- 
stances of  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  whose 
melodious  emptiness  and  vacuous 
efflorescence  of  mere  color  and  mere 
sound  were  so  justly  and  so  loudly 
derided  and  deplored  by  contemporary 
criticism.  The  singular  point  in  Row- 
ley's case  is  that  he  really  could  write 
excellent  good  verse  if  he  chose,  but 
usually  preferred  to  hobble  and  stagger 
rather  than  walk  steady  or  run  straight. 
Lamb,  who  liked  him  so  well,  and  took 
such  pleasure  in  culinary  humor,  must 
surely  have  missed  this  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  fact  has  to 
be  trimmed  up  with  fiction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  historic  stage. 

Who  gives  a  fowl  unto  his  cook  to  dress 
Likewise  expects  to  have  a  fowl  again; 
Though  in  the  cook's  laborious  workman- 
ship 

Much  may  be  diminisht,  somewhat  added, 
(The  loss  of  feathers  and  the  gain  of 
sauce). 

Yet  in  the  back  surrender  of  this  dish 
It  is,  and  may  be  truly  called,  the  same. 
Such  are  our  acts:  should  our  tedious  Muse 
Pace  the  particulars  of  our  travellers. 
Five  days  would  break  the  limits  of  our 
scenes 

But  to  express  the  shadows:  therefore  we 
(Leaving  the  feathers  and  some  needless 
stuff) 

Present  you  with  the  fairest  of  our  feast, 
Clothing  our  truth  within  an  argument 
Fitting  the  stage  and  your  attention. 
Yet  not  so  hid  but  that  she  may  appear 
To  be  herself,  even  truth. 

Eccentric  in  expression  as  this  apol- 
ogy may  seem,  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  an  apter  or  happier  explanation  and 
vindication  of  the  method  by  which  the 
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nudity  and  aridity  of  mere  casual  fact 
must  needs  be  clotlied  and  vivified  by 
poetry  or  fiction  witli  the  lilceness  and 
tlie  spirit  of  enduring  and  essential 
truth.  The  symbol  or  emblem  is  less 
refined  and  ingenious  than  that  of  "The 
Ring  and  tlie  Book,"  but  hardly  less 
exact  in  its  aptitude  of  application. 

A  curious  use  of  a  word  which  con- 
veys to  modern  English  ears  none  but  a 
vei-y  different  meaning  may  be  noted  in 
the  dedication,  where  the  authors  ex- 
press a  modest  wish  to  have  "a  safe 
harbor  and  umbrage  for  our  well-will- 
ing yet  weak  labors."  One  or  two  nec- 
essaiy  corrections  or  completions  of  an 
obviously  defective  text  may  be  worth 
transcription: — 

Refrain  therefore,  and  [know,]  whate'er 

you  are  (page  38). 
I  thanlc  thee:  less  [or  more]  I  cannot  give 

thee  (page  45). 

An  over  austere  or  impatient  critic 
might  set  down  his  opinion  that  the 
opening  scene  of  "Law  Tricks"  was. 
less  like  the  professional  writing  of  a 
sane  adult  than  the  furtive  scribbling  of 
a  clever  child;  that  a  few  pretty  verses 
sprinkled  here  and  there  throughout  the 
infantile  five  acts  of  this  innocent  little 
play  could  hardly  carry  weight  enough 
with  even  the  most  uncritical  reader  to 
make  him  doubt  whether  a  schoolboy 
with  a  touch  of  ambition  to  give  some- 
thing like  shape  to  his  rudest  fancy  and 
something  of  color  to  his  crudest  emo- 
tion might  not  have  written  it  against 
time  between  school  hours— and  hesi- 
tated to  submit  it  to  the  judicial  and 
jocose  opinion  of  any  but  his  most  inti- 
mate and  most  closely  coeval  friend; 
that  the  two  pages  are  the  only  satisfac- 
tory figures  in  it— their  elders,  virtuous 
or  murderous,  being  comically  rather 
than  lamentably  like  the  creatures  of 
such  a  boy's  brain.  The  mention  of 
"Justice  Slender"  in  the  first  scene  is 
noticeable  as  an  early  and  blundering 
reference  to  the  text  of  a  play  which, 
though  published  four  years  before,  can 
hardly  have  been  known  to  Day  except 
on  the  stage;  the  hastiest  reader  of 
Shakespeare's  first  rough  draft  could 
hardly  have  confused  the  two  immortal 
cousins  as  the  memory  of  a  playgoer 


who  had  but  once  seen  it  acted  may  ap- 
parently if  not  evidently  have  done. 
The  dialogue  is  sometimes  bright  and 
pleasant;  it  shoots  and  sparkles  through 
the  rhyming  retort  of  fencing  epigrams 
as  lightly  and  gracefully  as  Shake- 
speare's in  any  of  his  earliest  and  idlest 
wit-combats  or  encounters  of  fancy. 
There  are  not  a  few  notable  words  and 
plirases  in  the  text  worth  registering 
for  an  English  dictionary  that  should  be 
worthy  to  stand  beside  Littre's;  and 
there  are  touches  of  humor  illustrative 
of  manners  which  might  repay  the  no- 
tice of  a  social  historian.  This  passage, 
for  instance,  anticipates  the  aristo- 
cratic satire  of  Etherege:  "Still  in  the 
bogs  of  melancholy!  'tis  staler  than 
tobacco:  not  so  much  but  the  singing 
cobbler  is  grown  melancholy,  and  cor- 
rects shoes  in  humor;  fie  on't!"^  That 
modern  American  slang  has  its.  roots  in 
old  or  obsolete  English  is  a  truth  once 
more  attested  by  this  curious  passage: 
"Why,  she  is  of  my  near  affinity! 
Should  I  see  my  near  affinity  go  in  tat- 
ters!" (Act  II.  sc.  1.)  It  may  possibly 
be  just  worth  notice  that  the  same 
speaker  in  a  later  scene  echoes  the 
famous  and  defiant  query  of  Ancient 
Pistol,  "Have  we  not  Hiren  here?"  and 
it  seems  to  me  certainly  worth  while  to 
note  a  singularly  modern  or  modern- 
sounding  use  of  a  commonplace  adjec- 
tive just  afterwards:  "We  will  be  odd  in 
all  things."  I  do  not  know  whether 
camp-ball  and  football  be  the  same 
game,  but  I  should  guess  so  from  Tom 

1  For  "doubt"  (Act  II.  sc  1)  we  must  obviously 
read  "doubted  ' — certainly  not  "do't"  which  is 
hardly  sense,  as  tobacco  is  not  exactly  an  aphro- 
disiac. Profligate  the  prince  is,  says  the  jesting 
speaker  ;  "and  that  which  makes  him  doubted 
most,  he  is  in  love  with  the  Indian  punk  Tobacco." 
In  the  ninth  line  of  page  23  "induce"  is  of  course 
a  misprint  for  "endure."  In  the  second  line  of 
page  42  a  stage  direction  has  crept  into  the  text  ; 
the  words  "discover  Lurdo  behind  the  arras"  can 
only  mean  '■'■Lurdo  is  discovered  ;  "  as  part  of  the 
speech  into  which  the  printer  has  jumbled  them 
they  are  mere  nonsense.  In  the  sixth  line  of  the 
pretty  rhyming  scene  which  follows,  the  word 
"  away  *'  is  a  palpable  mistake  for  "awry."  The 
right  reading  is  pathetic  and  consistent ;  the 
wrong  reading  stultifies  a  very  graceful  pas- 
sage. On  page  78  there  are  two  consecutive  and 
curious  errors:  "ungive"  for  "ungyve"  (unfetter) 
and  "Heate"  for  "Hecate." 
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Strowd's  offer  ("The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bednal  Green,"  v.  i.)  to  "play  gole  at 
camp-ball."  Football  was  then  held  a 
plebeian  game — witness  Shakespeare,  to 
say  nothing  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Anyhow  the  word  is  a  rare  one. 

There  is  about  as  much  substance  in 
"Humor  out  of  Breath"  as  in  a  broken 
thread  of  gossamer;  but  even  in  the 
slightest  and  lightest  of  dramatic  play- 
things misconstructed  by  the  very  clum- 
siest craftsmen  who  opened  their  toy- 
shop on  the  stage  of  Shakespeare  there 
is  a  touch,  a  hint,  an  indication  of  some- 
thing more  graceful  and  fanciful  and 
child-like  in  its  pretty  silly  idleness  or 
waywardness  or  incompetence  than  can 
be  found  among  the  wares  of  earlier  or 
later  "factors  for  the  scene."  Mr. 
Bullen's  generous  commendation  of 
such  merit  as  may  be  discovered  in  ac- 
tion or  in  character  by  a  kindly  or 
friendly  reader  will  be  accepted  rather 
than  controverted  by  a  reasonably  good- 
humored  critic;  who  nevertheless  may 
be  expected  to  regret  that  a  little  more 
than  the  less  than  little  which  has  been 
was  not  made  of  the  faintly  pencilled 
outlines  and  suggestions  which  promise 
now  and  then  something  better  than  we 
find  realized  in  this  unsteady  and  head- 
long little  play.  The  divine  and  uni- 
versal influence  of  Shakespeare  lends  it 
something  of  life  and  light  and  charm; 
we  feel  once  more  that  the  very  hum- 
blest and  hastiest  of  his  faithful  and 
loyal  followers  has  something  to  give 
us  which  no  later  stage  poet  of  more 
vigorous  and  serious  ability,  no  Dryden 
or  Otway  or  Southerne  or  Rowe,  can 
give.  There  is  more  merit  in  the  least 
of  these  four  playwrights,  whichever  he 
may  be,  than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
allow  him;  but  in  all  those  later  days  of 
luminous  decadence  there  was  but  one 
of  their  kind  who  could  write  a  verse 
or  two  after  the  manner  of  the  Shake- 
spearean age  in  its  earliest  and  simplest 
expression  of  dramatic  rapture  by  alter- 
nate or  elegiac  rhyme.  No  competent 
judge  of  poetic  style  would  assign  the 
following  verses  to  a  poet  or  a  dramatist 
of  the  Restoration. 

Why  was  I  destined  to  be  born  above, 
By  midwife  Honor  to  the  light  conveyed, 


Fame's  darling,  the  bright  infant  of  high 
love, 

Crowned,  and  in  Empire's  golden  cradle 
laid; 

Rocked  by  the  hand  of  empresses,  that 
yield 

Their  sceptres  formed  to  rattles  for  my 
hand, 

Born  to  the  wealth  of  the  green  floating 
field. 

And  the  rich  dust  of  all  the  yellow  land  f 

Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
subject,  if  asked  to  name  at  a  venture 
the  author  of  these  last  two  lovely  lines, 
would  assuredly  name  Tennyson. 
They  belong  to  Nathaniel  Lee,  and  oc- 
cur in  the  first  scene  of  the  most  hope- 
lessly and  obviously  delirious  or  lunatic 
performance  that  surely  can  ever  have 
got  itself  acted.  I  wish  I  could  find 
anything  in  Day  so  wholly  and  so  de- 
lightfully worthy  of  the  hand  which 
wrote  the  lovely  scene  of  lyric  and 
romantic  courtship  between  Antipholus 
of  Syracuse  and  Luciana;  but  there  is 
some  light  faint  breath  of  the  luminous 
April  air  which  stirs  and  shines  through 
every  scene  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
plays  in  the  opening  of  this  fantastic 
little  comedy.  And  there  is  something 
of  a  higher  note  in  the  utterance  of  the 
banished  duke's  irreconcilable  son, 
when  he  refuses  to  acquiesce  with  his 
father  and  sisters  in  submission  to 
adversity  without  hope  of  retribution  or 
restoration,  but  repudiates  all  treacher- 
ous means  of  revenge  on  their  sup- 
planter. 

I  will  not  play  the  coward,  kill  him  first 
And  send  my  challenge  after. 

This  almost  tragic  figure,  which  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  Marston  and 
tempered  or  toned  down  in  the  borrow- 
ing, seems  to  bring  luck  to  the  lesser  and 
gentler  poet;  the  character  of  his  mis- 
tress takes  something  of  life  and  charm 
on  it  when  he  leaves  her,  rejected  and 
contemptuous,  and  the  page  to  whom 
she  has  confessed  that  she  "cannot  live 
without  him"  replies,  "O  that  he  knew 
it,  lady!"  The  rejoinder  is  worthy  of  a 
greater  and  more  famous  dramatist. 
"He  does:  he  would  never  have  left  me 
else.  He  does."  And  the  wrangling 
and  love-making  dialogue  that  follows 
is  worthy  either  of  Marston  or  of  Jon- 
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son.  But  on  the  whole  this  play  might 
not  unjustly  be  described  as  Marston 
and  water.  Antonio,  though  he  has 
some  very  pretty  and  fanciful  verses  to 
say,  is  a  very  thin  "moonshine  shadow" 
of  Andrugio.  But  in  lighter  things  the 
lighter  touch  of  Day  is  graceful  and 
pleasant  enough;  the  scene  of  blind 
man's  butf  in  which  the  prisoner 
escapes  by  the  help  of  his  princess  and 
her  page,  and  leaves  his  gaoler  in  gaol, 
is  as  pretty  an  interlude  of  farce  as 
even  Moliere  could  have  devised  by  way 
of  relief  to  the  graver  Interest  of 
romantic  comedy.^ 

In  the  moral  and  satirical  allegory  of 
the  scholar's  pilgrimage,  for  the  sur- 
vival or  revival  of  which  Day  and  we 
owe  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Bullen,  the 
opening  attack  on  the  tricks  of  trades- 
^  men  is  noticeable  for  a  realistic  force  of 
humor  not  unworthy  of  Dekker.  The 
wealth  of  curious  terms  and  phrases 
would  amply  repay  the  research  of  a 
social  historian  or  an  intelligent  lexi- 
cographer.2  There  are  such  vivid  and 
picturesque  touches  in  the  description 
of  "Poneria,  or  Sin,"  as  would  be 
famous  if  they  had  but  had  the  luck  to 
be  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  no  better  a  poet 
than  Bunyan.  For  example:  "Her  hair, 
that  hung  in  loose  trammels  about  her 
shoulders,  like  fine  threads  of  gold, 
seemed  like  a  curled  flame  that  burns 
downwards.''  The  entire  allegory  is 
alive  with  ingenious  and  imaginative 
Invention  of  incident  and  symbol. 
There  are  touches  of  genuine  if  not  very 
subtle  or  recondite  humor  in  the  seven- 
teenth "tractate:"  the  description  of  "a 
kind  of  justice  in  law"  and  his  house- 
hold is  hardly  unworthy  of  Fielding  or 
of  Dickens;  and  "the  new  vicar,  made 
out  of  an  old  friar  that  had  been  twice 
turned  at  a  religion-dresser's,"   is  a 

1  In  the  third  line  of  the  second  speech  of  this 
play  there  is  <an  obviously  ridiculous  misprint: 
the  "steeds  still  armed"  could  only  have  been 
•'banded  with  steel,"  not  "branded"  or  fired. 

2  In  his  description  of  Envy,  Day  uses  the  word 
"hag"  as  a  masculine  substantive,  and  Anger  he 
defines  as  a  right  'low  country  boot-haler.  " 
The  rare.;word  "s welted"  which  occurs  iu  the 
sixth  tractate —  "  the  beauteous  flowers  were 
nothing  "else  but  s  welted  weeds"— is  apparently 
another  form  of  "  wilted  " 


clergyman  fit  to  stand  beside  the  rev- 
erend and  immortal  figure  of  Parson 
Trulliber.  In  the  nineteenth  tractate  it 
is  curious  to  come  once  more  upon  the 
old  mediseval  fable  or  allegory  of 
human  life  as  a  tree  growing  in  the  side 
of  a  gulf  or  pit,  with  God  as  a  raging 
lion  and  the  devil  as  a  fiery  sei-pent 
above  it  and  beneath,  and  the  white 
mouse  Day  and  the  black  mouse  Night 
ever  nibbling  at  the  root  of  it.^ 

The  best  known  or  rather  the  least 
unknown  of  Day's  works  belongs  to  the 
same  category  of  allegorical  satire. 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  spoke  of  it  with  his 
usual  and  unfailing  charm  of  sympa- 
thetic and  sensitive  appreciation  in  that 
delightful  book  which  will  always  be 
especially  cherished  by  all  to  whom  his 
genius  and  Richard  Doyle's  are  dear, 
was  as  right  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  his  objection  that  the  charac- 
ters who  play  their  parts  in  "The  Par- 
liament of  Bees"  were  too  unlike  the 
makers  of  honey  to  represent  them 
fairly  in  sight  of  the  laziest  and  most 
indulgent  fancy.  He  knew  this  quaint 
and  queer  and  beautiful  poem  only  by 
the  extracts  given  in  Lamb's  priceless 
"Specimens,"  and  consequently  could 
not  guess  that  it  was  mainly  intended 
as  a  direct  and  obvious  presentation, 
satirical  or  panegyrical,  of  contem- 
porary and  characteristic  types  of  men 
and  women  under  the  merely  nominal 
and  transparent  form  of  bees.  It  is  a 
real  pity  that  the  happy  and  happy- 
making  author  of  "A  Jar  of  Honey  from 
Mount  Hybla"  should  never  have  read 
even  the  title  of  the  original  version  un- 
earthed by  the  deservedly  fortunate  and 
thankworthy  research  of  Mr.  Bullen: 
"An  old  Manuscript  containing  the  Par- 
liament of  Bees,  found  in  a  hollow  tree 
in  a  garden  at  Hybla,  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage, and  now  faithfully  translated 
into  easy  English  verse  by  John  Day, 
Cantabrig."— who  ventures  to  append 
the  motto  chosen  by  Shakespeare  for 
the  first  book  which  ever  bore  on  its 
title-page  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
mortal  or  immortal  names.  Balzac,  if 

3  In  the  seventh  tractate  there  is  a  curious 
phrase  which  is  new  to  me:  "he  is  his  own  as  sure 
as  a  club." 
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not  Hugo,  might  have  been  interested 
to  learn  from  the  dedication  "how 
Lewis  the  eleventh  (of  that  name)  king 
of  France  took  notice,  and  bountifully 
rewarded  a  decayed  gardener,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bunch  of  carrots." 

The  partnership  of  Dekker  in  this 
work,  detected  and  verified  by  Mr. 
Bullen,  is  confirmed  beyond  all  question 
by  comparison  of  the  good  metre  in  the 
charming  sixth  scene  with  the  scanda- 
lously slip-shod  verse  which  here  and 
there  disfigures  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it:  a  perverse  and  villanous 
defect  peculiar  to  Dekker  alone  among 
all  his  fellows;  a  sin  out  of  which  even 
the  merciless  lash  of  Ben  Jonson  failed 
to  whip  him  into  repentance  and  refor- 
mation. The  changes  from  the  manu- 
script in  the  printed  text  are  sometimes 
at  least  such  improvements  as  trans- 
figure rather  poor  verse  into  really  good 
poetry;  and  sometimes  of  a  much  more 
dubious  kind.  A  passage  which  does 
not  reappear  in  the  printed  "Parliament 
of  Bees,"  but  recurs  in  Dekker's  "Won- 
der of  a  Kingdom,"  seems  to  me  better 
expressed  in  its  original  manuscript 
form. 

He  that  will  read  my  acts  of  charity 
Shall  find  them  writ  in  ashes,  which  the 
wind 

Shall  scatter  ere  he  spells  theni. 

In  the  text  of  Dekker's  play  we  find  this 
surely  inferior  version:— 

He  that  will  read  the  wasting  of  my  gold 
Shall  find  it  writ  in  ashes,  which  the  wind 
Will  scatter  ere  he  st^ends  it. 

But  if  Wordsworth,  Landor,  and  even 
Tennyson,  did  not  always  change  for 
the  better,  we  can  hardly  expect  a  more 
infallible  felicity  in  revision  from 
Dekker  or  from  Day. 

That  the  third  "Character"  belongs  to 
Dekker  seems  to  me  evident  from  the 
cancelled  couplet  which  announces 
without  introducing  an  important  figure 
in  "The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,"  the 
disowned  and  impoverished  brother  of 
the  profligate  and  ruffianly  braggart. 
As  that  gallant  and  ill-requited  soldier 
is  the  next  "Character,"  this  scene  must 
also,  I  presume,  be  Dekker's.  But  it  is 
Day,  I  think,  who  touches  the  loath- 


some lips  of  the  typical  and  eternal 
poetaster— sycophant  and  slanderer, 
cow^ard  and  liar— with  indirect  and  in- 
voluntary praise  of  Persius.  I  doubt 
whether  Dekker  could  have  construed 
a  dozen  consecutive  lines  of  the  noble 
young  Roman  stoic. 

How  Day  could  have  had  the  heart  to 
cancel  some  of  the  sweetest  lines  he 
ever  wrote  I  cannot  conjecture;  but  the 
strange  fact  is  that  these  pretty  verses 
were  struck  away  from  the  sixth  and 
gracef ullest  scene  of  the  most  delightful 
little  poem  he  has  left  us. 

A  pair  of  suns  move  in  his  spherelike  eyes; 
Were  I  love's  pirate,  he  should  be  my 
prize. 

Only  his  person  lightens  all  the  room. 
For  where  his  beauty  shines  night  dares 
not  come. 

His  frown  would  school  a  tyrant  to  be 
meek ; 

Love's  chronicle  is  painted  on  his  cheek, 
Where  lilies  and  fresh  roses  spread  so  high 
As  death  himself  to  see  them  fade  would 
die. 

This  passage  can  hardly  have  been 
cancelled  because  the  characteristics  of 
fascinating  youth  described  in  it  were 
rather  human  than  apiarian;  the  whole 
poem,  on  that  score,  would  at  once  de- 
serve the  castigation  of  fire. 

The  seventh  interlude,  brightly  and 
lightly  written  after  the  ready  fashion 
of  Dekker,  has  just  the  straightforward 
simplicity  of  his  satire  in  its  caricatures 
of  parsimony  and  prodigality,  with 
something  of  his  roughness  and  laxity 
in  metre.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  we 
find  him  again,  and  recognize  in  each 
the  first  shape  or  sketch  of  yet  another 
scene  in  the  tragicomedy  to  which  so 
much  was  transferred  from  this  as  yet 
unpublished  poem.  The  eighth,  a 
sequel  or  counterpart  to  the  sixth,  is  no 
less  evidently  the  work  of  Day;  as 
smooth  and  musical  in  metre,  as  ex- 
travagant and  fantastic  in  conceit.  The 
two  sweet  and  graceful  scenes  which 
wind  up  the  pretty  and  fanciful  weft 
of  this  lyric  and  satiric  poem  are  per- 
haps the  best  evidence  left  us  of  Day's 
especial  and  delightful  gift;  fresh, 
bright,  and  delicate  as  the  spirit  and 
the  genius  of  the  poet  and  critic  who  dis- 
covered him,  and  gave  his  modest  and 
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^eutle  uame  the  impensbable  and  most 
enviable  honor  of  association  with  the 
name  of  Lamb. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


From  Cosmopolis, 
BEGGARS. 

Often  when  I  had  related  to  my 
friends  some  of  my  painful  experiences 
with  beggars,  and  they  laughed  at  me, 
"Wait,"  I  said,  "1  shall  have  my  re- 
venge; and  when  I  am  unfit  to  do  any- 
thing else,  I  shall  write  a  book  about 
beggars."  Now  it  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  me  of  late  that,  when  1  had  sat 
down  to  do  the  work  to  which  I  liave 
been  accustomed  for  so  many  years,  I 
could  not  get  on  at  all,  or  if  by  a  great 
effort  of  will  I  managed  to  do  some- 
thing, it  was  of  no  use,  and  had  to  be 
done  again.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  rest,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  a  change  of  occupation,  and,  though 
I  had  not  yet  sufficient  time  to  spare  for 
writing  a  whole  book  on  beggars,  I 
thought  I  might  jot  down  a  few  of  my 
experiences,  not  only  as  an  amusement 
to  myself,  but  possibly  as  a  useful  les- 
son to  some  of  my  friends.  It  seems  to 
me  that  my  experience  has  been  large, 
larger  than  that  of  most  of  my  ac- 
quaintances. Why,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
beggars,  and  extremely  clever  beggars 
too,  have  evidently  singled  me  out  as  an 
easy  prey.  They  seem  to  have  imagined 
—in  fact,  they  told  me  so  again  and 
again— that  I  was  a  rich  man,  and  could 
well  afford  to  help  a  poor  beggar.  They 
little  knew  how  hard  I  have  had  to 
work  through  life  to  keep  myself  afloat, 
and  to  live  as  I  was  expected  to  live 
among  my  wealthy  colleagues  at  Ox- 
ford. They  would  have  smiled  incredu- 
lously, if  I  had  told  them  how  many 
hours,  nay,  how  many  weeks,  a  poor 
scholar  has  often  to  do  the  hardest 
drudgery  without  getting  a  shilling  for 
his  work. 

Some  of  my  beggar  acquaintances 
were  so  clever  and  so  well  educated  that 
they  might  easily  have  made  a  living  for 
themselves;  but,  as  one  of  them  told  me 


when  I  thought  I  had  made  him  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  himself,  and  quite 
confidential,  they  preferred  begging  to 
any  other  kind  of  occupation.  "Talk  of 
shooting  partridges  or  pheasants,"  he 
said,  "talk  of  racing  or  gambling,  there 
is  no  sport  like  begging.  There  must 
always  be  risk  in  sport,  and  the  risk  in 
begging  is  very  great.  You  are  fight- 
ing," my  informant  said,  "against  tre- 
mendous odds.  You  ring  at  the  door, 
and  you  must  first  of  all  face  a  seiwant, 
who  generally  scrutinizes  you  with 
great  suspicion,  and  declines  to  take 
your  name  or  your  card,  unless  you 
have  a  clean  shirt  and  a  decent  pair  of 
boots.  Then,  after  you  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence,  you  have  to 
watch  every  expression  of  your  enemy 
or  your  friend,  as  the  case  may  be.  You 
have  to  face  the  cleverest  people  in  the 
world,  and  you  know  all  the  time  that 
the  slightest  mistake  in  your  looks  or  in 
the  tone  of  your  voice  may  lead  to  ruin. 
You  may  be  kicked  out  of  the  house,  and 
if  you  meet  with  a  high-minded  and 
public-spirited  gentleman,  who  does 
not  mind  trouble  and  expense,  you  may 
find  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
for  trying  to  obtain  money  under  false 
pretences.  No,"  he  concluded,  "I  have 
known  in  my  time  what  hunting  and 
sliooting,  and  gambling  are;  but  I  assure 
you  there  is  no  sport  like  begging." 

What  is  one  to  do  with  such  a  visitor 
—in  appearance,  in  manners,  and  in  lan- 
guage, quite  a  gentleman,  or  a  ci-devant 
gentleman,  a  man  who  has  been  at  a 
university,  and  who,  when  asked,  will 
translate  a  page  of  Homer  to  you  very 
fairly,  who  bears,  of  course,  a  noble 
name,  and  has  friends,  as  he  gives  you 
to  understand,  in  every  court  of  Europe 
—what  is  one  to  do  with  him,  if  not  to 
accelerate  his  departure  by  means  of  a 
small  gift,  for  which  he  is  generally 
very  grateful?  But  that  is  really  the 
worst  one  can  do.  For,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  your  noble  sportsman  will  go  to 
other  covers,  to  all  your  friends,  tell 
them  that  you  have  helped  him,  describe 
your  generosity,  your  room,  your  dog, 
your  cat,  and  thus  among  your  unsus- 
pecting friends  secure  a  fresh  bag, 
dearer  to  him,  if  you  may  believe  him, 
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than  auy  uiimber  of  pheasants  and 
partridges. 

The  information  which  these  beggars 
possess  is  quite  astounding.  They  have 
stepped  into  my  room,  and  given  me  the 
most  minute  information  about  my 
friends  and  relations  in  Germany,  who 
live  in  a  small  and  little-known  town, 
describing  their  houses,  their  gardens, 
their  dogs— everything,  in  fact,  to  show 
that  they  had  been  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  them.  This  happened  to  me 
some  years  ago  when  the  organization 
among  the  foreign  beggars  in  London 
was  far  more  perfect  than  it  is,  or  seems 
to  be,  at  present.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  they  linow  that  an  old  fox  who  has 
been  hunted  again  and  again  is  difficult 
to  catch.  Anyhow,  I  have  not  of  late 
heard  of  any  such  exploits  as,  unfor- 
tunately, I  have  had  to  suffer  from  in 
former  years. 

It  was  after  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  in  about  1850,  that  one  morning  a 
young  military-looking  man  stepped 
into  my  room.  He  limped,  and  told  me 
he  had  still  a  ball  in  his  leg,  which  must 
be  removed.  He  presented  himself  as 
an  officer  in  the  Danish  Army— the  only 
officer  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners— and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Idstedt 
in  1850.  He  described  most  graphically 
how  he  was  confronted  with  his  former 
Danish  comrades,  how  his  epaulettes 
were  tom  off,  how  his  sword  was 
broken,  and  he  himself  sent  to  a  military 
prison,  previous,  as  he  thought,  to  being 
fusiUe  for  high  treason.  All  this  nat- 
urally appealed  to  my  sympathy,  and 
then  lie  went  on  telling  me,  in  the  most 
confidential  way,  that  when  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  him,  he 
knew  quite  well  that  it  would  never  be 
can-ied  out,  because  the  queen  of  Den- 
mark was  his  dearest  friend,  and  would 
never  have  allowed  such  a  thing. 
"Give  me  some  paper,"  he  said;  "I  must 
write  to  my  beloved  queen,  and  tell  her 
I  am  safe  in  England.  She  will  be  in 
deep  distress  till  she  hears  of  me."  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  he 
wished  me  to  read.  I  only  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  it:  that  was  quite  enough;  it 
was  in  a  style  which  only  the  most  de- 


voted lover  could  have  used.  That 
letter  was  stamped— I  supplied  the 
stamps— dropped  into  the  pillar-post, 
sent  to  Copenhagen,  and  must  have 
been  delivered  to  the  queen,  though  I 
doubt  its  being  preserved  in  the  royal 
archives.  And  that  was  not  all.  In  a 
few  days  a  letter  came  from  Copen- 
hagen, delivered  by  post,  which  again  I 
was  asked  to  read,  but  declined.  I  did 
not  wish  to  pry  into  state  or  court 
secrets.  But  all  this  showed,  at  all 
events,  how  cleverly  the  whole  scheme 
had  been  laid,  so  that  a  confederate 
could  send  from  Copenhagen  a  letter 
apparently  written  by  the  queen,  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  despatched  to  her  a  few 
days  before.  I  was  completely  taken 
in.  The  young  officer  went  to  London 
to  have  the  ball  extracted.  I  doubt  now 
whether  there  was  any  ball  to  extract. 
There  he  made  many  acquaintances, 
and  was  helped  by  some  very  influential 
people.  I  remember  one,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  and  was  at  that 
time  known  among  his  friends  as  never 
having  a  five-pound  note  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  gave  him  £10,  and  when  I 
asked  him,  "But  where  in  the  world  did 
you  get  that  ten-pound  note?"  he  used, 
as  was  his  wont,  very  strong  language, 
and  said,  "I  borrowed  it  from  the  porter 
at  my  club."  This  little  comedy  went 
on  for  some  time.  The  man  himself 
must  have  enjoyed  his  sport  thoroughly, 
and  he  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 
I  still  think  that  he  must  have  been  at 
one  time  in  the  Danish  Service,  as  he 
possessed  very  accurate  information 
about  Danish  officials  and  Danish  af- 
fairs in  general,  though  in  what  capac- 
ity he  served  his  country  and  his  queen 
has  never  been  found  out.  His  osten- 
sible correspondence  with  the  queen 
continued  for  some  time.  Even  remit- 
tances arrived,  as  we  were  told,  from 
his  royal  patroness,  but  most  of  his 
funds  were  drawn,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
from  English  pockets,  and  might  have 
served  some  better  purpose.  As  far  as 
I  remember— for  I  am  trying  to  recall 
events  that  happened  nearly  fifty  year& 
ago— a  collection  was  made  for  our 
clever  adventurer,  and  he  left  England 
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uninjured  to  look  for  more  dupes  in  the 
United  States. 

Tliougb  I  might  liave  learnt  a  lesson, 
I  have  to  confess  that  hardly  a  month 
passed  without  something-  of  the  kind 
liappening  to  me.  Few  swindlers  were 
so  clever  or  had  'their  schemes  so  beau- 
tifully prepared  as  my  Danish  friend, 
but  I  generally  felt  whenever  I  was 
taken  in  that  I  could  hardly  have  acted 
differently.  Nay,  when  I  mustered 
courage  to  say  "No,"  I  often  regretted 
it.  Let  me  give  an  instance.  A  gentle- 
man steps  into  your  room,  tells  you  that 
he  has  been  robbed,  offers  you  his  gold 
watch,  and  asks  you  to  lend  him  a 
pound  to  pay  his  bill  at  the  hotel.  What 
are  you  to  do?  I  declined  to  advance 
any  money,  particularly  as  my  visitor 
behaved  rather  like  a  sturdy  beggar, 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  He 
broke  out  into  violent  abuse,  mentioned 
a  number  of  newspapers  whose  corre- 
spondent he  professed  to  be,  and  told 
me  I  should  rue  the  day  when  I  had  in- 
sulted him.  And  it  was  not  a  vain 
threat.  From  time  to  time  I  received 
extracts,  not  indeed  from  the  Times  or 
the  Debats  or  the  Augshurger  Zeitung,  but 
from  some  obscure  local  papers,  with 
violent  tirades  against  me  as  an  ig- 
noramus, as  a  Jesuit,  as  a  Geinian  spy, 
as  a  hard-hearted  miser,  etc.  For  all  I 
know  the  man  may  have  been  in  mo- 
mentary distress,  'wt  was  I  to  open  a 
pawnbroker's  shop  >u  my  house? 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  lasted  for 
several  years,  when  a  man,  though  he 
never  tried  his  hand  on  me,  victimized 
a  large  number  of  my  friends.  He 
called  himself  my  brother,  evidently 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  I  never  had  a 
brother.  He  must  have  taken  the 
"(jiergy  List,"  for  week  after  week 
came  letters  from  my  friends,  mostly 
clergymen  in  London  who  had  known 
me  at  Oxford  and  who  had  been  swin- 
dled by  my  brother. 

Twice  the  Times  was  kind  enough  to 
print  a  letter  from  me  in  large  type  to 
warn  my  friends.  It  was  of  no  use.  I 
seldom  went  to  London  without  some 
friend  coming  up  to  me  and  asking  after 
my  brother,  or  expressing  himself  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  having  allow^ed  him- 


self to  be  so  stupidly  victimized  by  a 
common  impostor.  One  friend  told  me 
tliat  he  was  so  convinced  that  the  man 
was  a  swindler  that  he  had  him  turned 
out  of  the  house.  But  then  it  struck 
liim  that  after  all  the  man  might  really 
be  my  brother,  who  only  wanted  a  ticket 
to  go  to  Oxford,  so  he  rushed  into  the 
street  after  him,  apologized,  and  pressed 
a  sovereign  into  his  hand.  "There  w^ere 
telegraphs  in  those  days,  and  why  did 
you  not  telegraph  to  me?"  I  said.  But 
my  brother  went  on  unabashed.  He 
once  called  at  the  house  of  Lord  W., 
telling  the  old  story  of  having  been 
robbed,  and  wanting  a  ticket  to  go  to 
Oxford  to  see  his  dear  brother.  Lord 
W.  was  not  to  be  taken  in  so  easily,  but 
Lady  W.,  who  came  into  the  room  and 
heard  the  story,  said  to  the  young  man: 
"Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  you 
are  speaking  to  a  very  near  relation  of 
your  brother,  who  is  the  husband  of  my 
niece?"  The  man  never  flinched,  but 
was  rushing  up  to  Lady  W.  to  shake 
hands  most  affectionately  and  to  em- 
brace her,  if  she  had  not  beaten  a  sud- 
den retreat.  Lord  W.  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  man  was  an  impudent 
beggar,  took  him  to  the  front  door,  and 
told  him  to  be  gone.  "Would  you  tell 
your  servant  to  call  a  cab  for  me,"  he 
said,  "to  go  to  the  station?"  A  servant, 
who  was  present,  hailed  a  cab.  "Please 
to  give  the  man  half-a-crown,"  my 
brother  said.  The  half-crown  was 
given,  and  the  man  got  away  unharmed, 
and  having  swindled  one  of  the  clever- 
est financial  men  in  London  out  of  half- 
a-crown.  Only  a  few  minutes  after,  my 
wife  called  at  her  aunt's  house,  and 
regretted  that  she  was  just  too  late  to 
make  the  long-desired  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  my  lost  brother. 

After  carrying  on  this  business  for 
more  than  two  years  in  England,  and 
chiefly  in  London,  the  place  seems  to 
have  become  too  hot  at  last.  He  van- 
ished from  the  soil  of  England  without 
ever  having  called  on  his  brother  at 
Oxford,  and  the  next  I  heard  of  him 
was  through  some  friends  in  New 
Zealand,  who  had  suffered  as  others  had 
suffered  before  in  England. 

The  worst  of  such  experiences  is  that 
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they  make  us  very  hard-hearted.  One 
believes  nothing  that  a  man  tells  one 
who  comes  begging  to  the  door.  And 
yet  how  much  of  real  misery  there  is! 
It  is  a  problem  which  really  seems  to 
admit  of  no  solution.   Of  course  we 
must  not  expect  angels  to  come  to  us  in 
the  disguise  of  beggars.   All  beggars 
are  more  or  less  disreputable;  not  one 
of  them  would  venture  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  his  life.   Yet  they  generally 
have  something  to  say  for  themselves, 
and  they  hardly  know  the  mischief  they 
are  doing  by  making  it  impossible  for  any 
one  with  any  self-respect  to  believe  the 
old,  old  stories  which  they  are  telling. 
They  say,  "What  can  we  do?  We  must 
say  something  to  appeal  to  your  pity, 
and  the  unvarnished  tale  of  our  life  is 
too  long  and  too  dry,  and  not  likely  to 
excite  your  sympathy."   All  this  is  true, 
but  what  is  to  be  done  to  alleviate  or  to 
cure  this  terrible  evil  of  poverty  and 
beggary?   Nothing  really  seems  to  re- 
main but  to  adopt  the  example  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  give  to  the  beggar  a  rec- 
ognized status  in  society.   The  Buddh- 
ists have  no  poor  rates,  but  whoever 
is  admitted  to  the  brotherhood  has  a 
right  to  go  round  the  village  or  the  town 
once  or  twice  a  day,  to  hold  out  his  beg- 
ging bow^l,  and  to  take  home  to  his  mon- 
astery  whatever   is    given   him.  No 
householder  likes  these  Bhikshus  or 
beggars  to  depart  from  his  house  with- 
out having  received  a  gift,  however 
small,  while  the  Bhikshu  himself  is  not 
degraded,  but  enjoys,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  respect  which  the  begging 
friars  enjoyed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Even  in  later  times  we  hear  in  Scotland 
of  the  Gaberlunzie  men,  and  elsewhere 
of  Bedesmen,  Bluegowns,  etc.,  all  form- 
ing a  kind  of  begging  fraternity,  and 
having  a  recognized  position  in  society. 

Free  above  Scot-free,  that  observe  no 
laws, 

Obey  no  governor,  use  no  religion, 

But  what  they  draw  from  their  own 

ancient  custom, 
Or  constitute  themselves,  yet  they  are  no 

rebels. 

Antiquary,  chap.  xii. 

All  this  is  extinct  now,  but  the  beggar  is 
not  extinct,  and  never  will  be,  as  we  are 


told.  What  then  is  to  be  done,  for  we 
are  all  more  or  less  responsible  for  their 
existence?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  done,  namely  to 
give  up,  every  one  of  us,  whatever 
quotum  of  our  income  we  think  right, 
and  to  hand  it  over  to  such  societies  as 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  for  ourselves 
some  not  quite  undeserving  poor.  Our 
Charity  Organization  Society  does  no 
doubt  much  good,  but  it  should  have  an- 
other branch,  the  members  of  which 
should  be  understood  to  give,  say,  a 
tenth  part,  or  any  other  quotum  of  their 
annual  income  for  charitable  purposes. 
Such  a  society  existed  formerly.  The 
members  of  it  were  not  subjected  to  any 
inquisitorial  questions.  They  simply 
declared  that  they  would  devote  a  cer- 
tain quotum  of  their  income  to  the  alle- 
viation of  poverty,  and  they  were  left 
perfectly  free  to  do  it  each  in  his  own 
way.  What  has  become  of  that  so- 
ciety? The  organizer  and  leading  spirit 
of  it  died,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  it  up  again. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  beg- 
gars and  impostors  more  objectionable 
than  any— people  who  do  not  beg  for 
money,  but  borrow  it,  and  never  mean 
to  return  either  the  money  or  any 
thanks.  I  have  known  of  a  good  many 
cases  where  young  men  visiting  Oxford 
make  acquaintances  among  the  under- 
graduates, are  invited  to  dinner  in  col- 
lege, and  not  only  borrow  from  their 
young  companions,  but,  introduced  by 
their  young  friends,  run  up  bills  among 
t;he  tradesmen  of  the  town,  and  then 
quietly  slip  away,  leaving  their  friends 
to  satisfy  their  creditors  as  best  they 
can.  All  this  goes  on,  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  stop  it.  Even  if  now  and 
then  these  swindlers  make  a  mistake, 
and  place  themselves  within  reach  of 
the  law,  what  satisfaction  is  it  to  keep 
them  in  prison  for  a  month  or  two?  No 
one  knows  their  real  names.  They  are 
boarded  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  and  enjoy  a  little  rest  from 
their  labors.  That  is  all.  They  go  in 
and  come  out  of  prison  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  all  they  have  learnt  in 
prison  is  how  to  be  more  careful  in 
future. 
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Who  can  doubt  that  there  is  much 
poverty  and  suffering,  even  undeserved 
suffering,  among  the  poor,  more  particu- 
larly among  poor  foreigners  in  London. 
The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Foreign- 
ers in  Distress  does  much,  but  that 
much  is  but  like  a  drop  of  milk  in  an 
ocean  of  salt  water.  The  stories  of  the 
applicants  printed  each  year,  and  care- 
fully sifted  by  the  committee,  are 
simply  heartrending.  And  those  who 
go  to  see  for  themselves  often  wish  they 
had  never  crossed  the  thresholds  of 
these  hovels  in  which  whole  families 
live  huddled  up  together,  hungiy,  sick, 
dying,  dead.  One  feels  utterly  hopeless 
and  helpless  at  the  sights  one  sees.  One 
might  as  well  jump  into  the  Atlantic  to 
save  a  sinking  vessel  and  a  drowning 
crew  as  to  attempt  to  rescue  this  drown- 
ing humanity. 

And  men,  after  all,  can  help  them- 
selves. They  can  work,  they  may  fight 
and  beg,  and  even  steal,  and  be  sent  to 
prison.  But  what  is  the  fate  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  women! 

There  is  one  more  class  of  beggars, 
though  they  would  indignantly  protest 
against  such  a  name,  who  have  given 
me  great  trouble.  They  are  gentlemen 
who  have  something  to  sell  and  who  are 
willing  to  sell  it  to  you  as  a  great  favor. 
In  Oxford  these  gentlemen  have  gener- 
ally manuscripts  to  sell,  ancient,  valu- 
able, unique.  As  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
my  time  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
was  there  every  day  for  several  years 
as  Oriental  librarian,  I  made  some  curi- 
ous acquaintances.  The  most  interest- 
ing was  that  of  the  famous  forger 
Simonides.  Fortunately  his  fame  had 
preceded  him.  There  had  been  a  full 
account  of  his  doings  and  misdoings 
abroad,  yet  he  arrived  quite  unabashed 
with  a  box  full  of  Greek  MSS.  I  had 
warned  our  librarian,  the  Rev.  H.  O.  ■ 
Coxe,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
two  when  their  pourparlers  began. 
Simonides— so  called,  not  because  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  poet  Simon- 
ides, but  (with  a  long  i)  because  his  an- 
cestor was  one  Simon,  a  Jew— addressed 
the  librarian  half  in  ancient  Greek,  half 
in  modern  English.  He  knew  both 
equally  well.   His  manners  were  most 


engaging.  The  librarian  was  equally 
polite,  and  began  to  examine  some  of 
the  Greek  MSS.  "These  are  of  small 
value,"  Simonides  said,  "they  are  mod- 
ern. What  century  would  you  assign 
to  them?"  The  librarian  assigned  the 
thirteenth  century  to  them,  and  Simon- 
ides fully  agreed.  He  then  went  on 
producing  MS.  after  MS.,  but  claiming 
for  none  of  them  more  than  the  tenth  or 
ninth  century.  All  went  on  most  ami- 
cably, until  he  produced  some  fragments 
of  an  uncial  Greek  MS.  The  librarian 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and,  examining 
them  very  carefully,  put  some  of  them 
aside  for  further  consideration.  Be- 
coming more  and  more  confident, 
Simonides  at  last  produced  a  real  treas- 
ure. "This,"  he  said,  "ought  to  repose 
nowhere  but  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
And  what  century  would  you  assign  to 
it,  Mr.  Librarian?"  Simonides  said,  with 
a  smile  and  a  respectful  bow.  Mr.  Coxe 
turned  over  a  few  pages,  and,  looking 
very  grave,  though  never  quite  without 
his  usual  twinkle,  "The  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  sir,"  he  said, 
"and  now  pack  up  your  MSS.  and  Apage 
(Begone)." 

Simonides  did  as  he  was  told,  and, 
with  an  injured  expression,  walked 
away.  Next  day  he  wrote  a  Greek  let- 
ter to  the  librarian,  bitterly  complaining 
about  the  Apage,  and  offering  some  more 
MSS.  for  his  inspection.  But  all  was  in 
vain;  too  much  had  been  discovered 
about  him  in  the  mean  time.  He  was 
certainly  a  most  extraordinai-y  man— a 
scholar  who,  if  he  had  applied  his  in- 
genuity to  editing  instead  of  forging 
Greek  MSS.,  might  have  held  a  very 
high  position.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment was,  of  course,  the  newly  discov- 
ered Greek  text  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt  by  Uranios.  The  man  possessed 
a  large  quantity  of  later  Greek  MSS.  It 
seems  that  in  the  Eastern  monasteries, 
wTiere  he  sold,  he  also  acquired  some 
Greek  MSS.,  by  what  means  we  must 
not  ask.  He  tried  several  of  these  MSS. 
with  chemicals  to  see  whether,  as  was 
the  fashion  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
parchment  on  which  they  were  written 
had  been  used  before,  and  the  old  writ- 
ing scraped  off  in  order  to  get  writing 
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material  for  some  legends  of  Christian 
saints  or  other  modern  compositions. 
When  that  has  been  the  case,  chemical 
appliances  bring  out  the  old  writing 
very  clearly,  and  he  knew  that  in  this 
way  some  very  old  and  valuable  Greek 
texts  had  been  recovered.  In  that  case 
the  old  uncial  writing  comes  out  gener- 
ally in  a  dark  blue,  and  becomes  quite 
legible  as  underlying  the  modern  Greek 
text.  As  Simonides  was  not  lucky 
enough  to  discover  or  recover  an  ancient 
Greek  text,  or  what  is  called  a  Palimp- 
sest MS.,  the  thought  struck  him  that 
he  might  manufacture  such  a  treasure, 
which  would  have  sold  at  a  very  high 
price.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  his 
ambition.  He  might  have  taken  the 
text  of  the  Gospels  and  written  it  be- 
tween the  lines  of  one  of  his  modern 
Greek  MSS.,  adding  some  startling  vari- 
ous readings.  In  that  case  detection 
would  have  seemed  much  more  difficult. 
But  he  soared  higher.  He  knew  that  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Uranios  had  writ- 
ten a  history  of  Egypt,  which  was  lost. 
Simonides  made  up  his  mind  to  write 
himself  in  ancient  Greek  a  history  of 
Egypt  such  as  he  thought  Uranios  might 
have  written.  And,  deep  and  clever  as 
he  was,  he  chose  Bunsen's  "Egypt"  and 
Lepsius'  "Chronology"  as  the  authori- 
ties which  he  faithfully  followed. 
After  he  had  finished  his  Greek  text,  he 
wrote  it  in  dark  blue  ink  and  in  ancient 
uncial  Greek  letters  between  the  letters 
of  a  Greek  MS.  of  about  1200  A.D. 
Anybody  who  knows  the  smallness  of 
the  letters  in  such  a  MS.  can  appreciate 
the  enormous  labor  it  must  have  been 
to  insert,  as  it  were,  beneath  and  be- 
tween these  minute  lines  of  each  letter 
the  supposed  earlier  writing  of  Uranios, 
so  that  the  blue  ink  should  never  en- 
croach on  the  small  but  true  Greek  let- 
ters. One  single  mistake  would  have 
been  fatal,  and  such  is  the  knowledge 
which  antiquaries  now  possess  of  the 
exact  changes  of  Greek  letters  in  every 
century  that  here,  too,  one  single  mis- 
take in  the  outline  of  the  old  uncial 
letters  would  have  betrayed  the  forger. 

When  Simonides  had  finished  his 
masterpiece,  he  boldly  offered  it  to  the 
highest    tribunal,    the    Royal  Berlin 


Academy.  The  best  chemists  of  the 
time  examined  it  microscopically,  and 
could  find  no  fiaw.  Lepsius,  the  great 
Egyptologist,  went  through  the  whole 
text,  and  declared  that  the  book  could 
not  be  a  forgery,  because  no  one  except 
Uranios  could  have  known  the  names  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  kings  and  the 
right  dates  of  the  various  dynasties, 
which  were  exactly  such  as  he  had  set- 
tled them  in  his  books.  The  thought 
that  Simonides  might  have  consulted 
these  very  books  never  entered  any- 
body's mind.  Great  was  the  excitement 
in  the  camp  of  the  Egyptologists,  and, 
though  the  price  demanded  by  Simon- 
ides was  shamefully  extravagant,  Bun- 
sen  persuaded  the  then  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  IV.,  to  pay  it  and  to 
secure  the  treasure  for  Berlin.  Din- 
dorf,  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  had 
been  entrusted  by  Simonides  with  the 
editing  of  the  text,  and  he  had  chosen 
the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford  to  pub- 
lish the  first  specimen  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time  unfavorable  reports  of 
Simonides  reached  the  German  news- 
papers, and  during  a  new  examination 
of  the  MS.  some  irregularities  were  de- 
tected in  the  shape  of  the  uncial  M,  and 
at  last  one  passage  was  discovered  by  a 
very  strong  microscope  where  the  blue 
ink  had  run  across  the  letters  of  the 
modern  Greek  text.  No  doubt  could 
then  remain  that  the  whole  MS.  was  a 
forgery.  Part  of  it  had  actually  been 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  I 
was  able  to  secure  six  copies  of  Din- 
dorf's  pamphlet,  which  was  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  and  has  now  become 
one  of  the  scarcest  books.  After  I  had 
secured  my  copy,  I  read  on  the  first 
page  xdz  idiav,  which  was  intended 
for  "According  to  my  idea."  I  went 
straight  to  the  then  Master  of  Balliol, 
Dr.  Scott,  of  Greek  Lexicon  fame.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  such  an 
expression  possible  before  the  fifteenth 
century  A.D.  He  took  down  his 
Stephanus,  but  after  looking  for  some 
time  and  hesitating,  he  admitted  at  last 
that  such  an  expression  was  certainly 
not  quite  classical.  Simonides  had,  of 
course,  to  refund  the  money,  and  was 
sent  to  prison,  never  to  appear  again  in 
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the  libraries  of  Europe.  A  number  of 
bis  forgeries,  however,  exist  iu  England, 
in  public  and  private  collections;  among 
them  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  and 
some  of  the  apostles  painted  by  St. 
Luke,  a  copy  of  Homer  with  a  dedica- 
tion from  Perikles  to  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
kuse,  other  Greek  MSS.  written  on 
paper  made  of  human  skin,  etc.  His 
forged  MS.  of  Uranios  was  such  a  mas- 
terpiece that  he  was  offered  £100  for  it, 
but  he  declined,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  out  what  has  been  the  end 
of  it. 

Some  years  afterwards  another  forger 
of  the  name  of  Shapira  offered  to  the 
British  Museum  some  scrolls  of  parch- 
ment containing  the  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch from  the  hand  of  Moses.  They, 
too,  were  very  closely  criticised,  and 
were  exhibited  for  some  time  at  the 
Museum;  nay,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  MS.,  for  which, 
very  naturally,  an  enormous  sum  was 
demanded.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known,  of  course,  among  Semitic  schol- 
ars that  writing  for  literary  purposes 
was  unknown  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
that  the  very  alphabet  used  by  the 
forger  belonged  to  a  much  later  period. 
Poor  Shapira,  whose  name  had  already 
become  notorious  as  connected  with  the 
spurious  JMoabite  antiquities,  which  he 
had  sold  at  Berlin,  professed  toi  be  so 
dejected  when  the  fraud  was  discov- 
ered, a  fraud,  as  he  stated,  not  com- 
mitted by  himsfelf,  but  practised  on  him 
by  some  Arabs,  that  he  went  to  Bel- 
gium, and  there,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, committed  suicide;  while  some 
of  his  victims  maintained  that  even  then 
the  newspaper  paragraphs  on  his  sui- 
cide were  a  forgery,  and  that  he  had 
retired  from  an  ungrateful  world  under 
the  veil  of  a  new  name. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  low  a  man 
may  sink  who  once  takes  to  this  kind  of 
trade.  A  Greek  gentleman  whom  I 
knew,  and  who  moved  in  the  very  best 
society  in  London,  who  held  a  respon- 
sible position  in  a  bank,  where  he  was 
trusted  with  any  amount  of  money, 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  authorities 
in  the  coin  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.   He  possessed  himself  a  very 


valuable  collection  of  ancient  coins,  and 
was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
special  student  of  numismatics. 

Nearly  all  the  employes  of  the  British 
Museum  were  his  personal  friends,  and 
no  one  would  have  ventured  to  doubt 
his    honor.     However,    some  unique 
specimens  of  Greek  coins  disappeared, 
or  rather  were  found  to  be  replaced  by 
inferior  specimens.   A  trap  was  laid, 
and  there  remained  no  doubt  that  he 
had  transferred  the  better  specimens  to 
his  own  collection,  substituting  inferior 
specimens  in  his  possession.   At  first  no 
one  would  believe  it,  but  an  English 
jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  some  of  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  by  the  directors 
of  the  bank  in  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  a  pardon  was  obtained  for 
him  on  condition  of  his  nevei  returning 
to  England.   When,  however,  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  his  behavior  in  the 
hulks  where  he  had  been  detained  in 
the  mean  time,  it  turned  out  that  this 
perfect  gentleman  had  behaved  there 
worse  than  the  lowest  criminal,  so  that 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  re- 
lease him,  and  he  was  kept  to  serve  his 
full  sentence.   What  may  have  become 
of  him  afterwards,  who  knows?  But  it 
shows  how  scientific  devotion  can  go 
hand  in  hand  with  moral  degradation, 
nay,  can  blunt  the  conscience  to  such  an 
extent  that  exchange  seems  no  robbery, 
and  even  the  abstraction  of  a  book  from 
a  public  or  private  library  is  looked 
upon  as  a  venial  offence.   MSS.  have 
again    and    again    disappeared  from 
libraries,  and  have  been  returned  after 
the  death  of  the  scholar  who  took  them, 
showing,  at  least,  a  late  repentance. 
But  I  have  also  known  of  cases  where 
MSS.  seemed  to  have  vanished  and  sus- 
picion fell  on  scholars  who  had  con- 
sulted them  last,  while  after  a  time  the 
MSS.  turned  up  again,  having  been 
placed  in  a  wrong  place  in  the  library; 
which,  of  course,  in  a  large  library  is 
tantamount  to  throwing  them  out  of  the 
window. 

There  was  a  well-known  case  in  the 
same  coin-rooms  of  the  British  Museum, 
where,  during  a  visit  of  a  number  of 
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gentlemen  and  ladies,  it  was  observed 
that  a  verj^  valuable  and  almost  unique 
Sicilian  coin  had  disappeared.  All  the 
gentlemen  present  in  the  room  at  the 
time  had  to  be  searched,  and  no  one  ob- 
jected except  one.  He  protested  his 
innocence,  but  declared  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  allow  his  pockets 
to  be  searched.  All  the  other  visitors 
were  allowed  to  go  home,  but  he  was 
detained  while  the  coin-room  was 
swept,  and  every  corner  searched  once 
more.  At  last  the  missing  coin  was 
found  in  a  chink  of  the  floor. 

Every  apology  was  made  to  the  sus- 
pected person,  but  he  was  asked  why  he 
had  so  strongly  objected  to  being- 
searched.  He  then  produced  from  his 
poclvet  another  specimen  of  the  very 
same  coin.  "I  came  here,"  he  said,  "to 
compare  my  specimen,  which  is  very 
perfect,  with  the  only  other  specimen 
which  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  mine, 
and  almost  unique  in  the  world.  Now, 
suppose,"  he  added,  "that  you  had  not 
found  your  coin,  and  had  found  my 
specimen  in  my  pocket,  would  anybody 
have  believed  in  my  innocence?" 

Such  cases  will  happen,  though  no 
doubt  a  man  must  have  been  born  under 
a  very  unlucky  star  to  come  in  for  such 
a  trial.  In  most  museums  such  unique 
specimens  are  now  never  shown  except 
under  precautions  which  make  such 
accidents,  as  well  as  deliberate  thefts, 
almost  impossible. 

After  all  the  sad  experiences  which 
one  has  had,  it  is  perhaps  quite  right 
that  we  should  shut  our  ears  and  our 
house  against  all  beggars,  whether  in 
rags  or  in  the  disguise  of  gentlemen. 
But  even  our  servants  have  hearts,  and 
though  they  have  orders  not  to  admit 
beggars,  they  often  are,  or  imagine  they 
are,  better  judges  than  ourselves.  I 
know  that  they  sometimes  give  some- 
thing where  their  masters,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  decline  to  do  anything.  Phys- 
ical suffering  appeals  to  them,  though 
they  also  have  learnt  how  beggars  who 
ask  for  a  crust  of  bread  throw  away 
what  has  been  given  them  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  house. 

I  remember  once  my  servant  coming 
in  and  saying,  "There  is  a  poor  man  at 


the  door,  I  believe  he  is  dying,  sir!"  I 
confess  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  I  went 
to  see  him,  and  he  looked  so  ill  that  the 
doctor  had  to  be  sent  for.  The  doctor 
declared  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  and  I  was  glad  to  send 
him  to  the  Infirmary. 

He  was  a  poor  tailor,  a  German  by 
birth,  but  who  had  lived  many  years  in 
England  and  spoke  English  perfectly 
well.  Being  well  taken  care  of,  he  got 
better  for  a  time.  I  w^ent  to  see  him 
and  tried  to  cheer  him  as  well  as  I 
could.  He  was  surprised  to  see  me, 
and  said  with  a  frown,  "Why  do  you 
come  to  see  me?"  I  said  that  he  seemed 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  without  any 
friends  or  relations  in  England. 

"Friends  and  relations,"  he  said,  "1 
have  never  had  any  in  all  my  life." 

"You  had  father  and  mother,"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  never  had.  1 
never  knew  anybody  that  belonged  to 
me.  I  was  brought  up  at  a  government 
school  for  poor  children,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor,  and  when  I  was  quite 
young  sent  to  England,  where  I  have 
been  working  in  different  places  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  never 
begged,  and  have  always  been  able  to 
support  myself." 

He  told  me  the  name  of  the  tailor  for 
whom  he  had  been  working  in  Oxford, 
and  I  received  the  most  satisfactory 
account  both  from  his  employer  and 
from  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
working. 

"Why  do  you  come  to  see  me?"  he  said 
again  and  again.  "No  one  has  ever 
been  kind  to  me.  I  want  to  die;  I  have 
nothing  to  care  for  in  this  world.  The 
few  things  that  belong  to  me  I  wish  to 
leave  to  the  poor  servant  girl  in  the 
house  where  I  have  last  been  at  work, 
the  little  money  in  my  purse  may  go  to 
the  Infirmary.  I  know  no  one  else;  no 
one  cares  for  me,  or  has  ever  cared 
for  me." 

Who  can  imagine  such  a  life?  With- 
out father  or  mother,  without  friends, 
without  the  sense  of  belonging  to  any- 
body, of  ever  being  loved  or  pitied  by  a 
single  human  soul.  Even  the  idea  of  a 
kind  and  loving  Father  in  heaven  had 
no  meaning  for  him.   His  one  wish  was 
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to  have  done  with  it  all.  It  was  no 
trouble  to  him  to  leave  this  world  and  to 
cease  from  stitching.  He  could  not 
even  express  anything  like  gratitude. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  it  was  so 
strange  that  any  one  should  care  for 
him,  and  come  to  see  him.  He  passed 
away  without  suffering,  anyhow  with- 
out a  sound  of  complaint.  Whatever  he 
left  was  given  to  the  poor  servant  girl, 
who  was  equally  surprised  that  the  poor 
tailor  should  have  thought  of  her. 
What  an  empty,  purposeless  life  it 
seemed  to  have  been,  and  yet  his,  too, 
was  a  precious  soul,  and  meant  to  be 
more  on  earth  than  a  mere  sewing 
machine. 

Yes,  now  and  then  one  can  do  a  little 
good,  even  to  professional  beggars;  but 
very,  very  seldom — and  it  is  right  that 
such  cases  should  be  known  and  remem- 
bered. The  most  difficult  people  to  deal 
with  are  educated  young  foreigners, 
who  always  came  to  me  with  the  same 
tale.  Some  of  them  were  hardened  sin- 
ners, and  had  to  end  their  visits  to  Ox- 
ford and  to  the  always  open  rooms  in 
college,  with  a  visit  to  our  gaol.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  them  belonged  to 
good  families,  and  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  Some  of  them  had 
run  away  from  home  with  a  woman 
they  had  fallen  in  love  with;  others  may 
have  committed  some  crime,  mostly 
while  serving  in  the  army,  and  had  tried 
to  escape  punishment  by  deserting. 
But  there  were  others  who  had  come  to 
England  to  learn  English,  hoping  to 
support  themselves  by  giving  lessons, 
for  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  arrives  in 
England,  he  imagines  that  a  dozen  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  learn  his  language, 
which,  in  many  cases,  he  is  quite  unable 
to  teach.  I  remember  one  of  this  class 
whom,  by  mere  accident,  I  was  able  to 
help.  He  came  to  me  in  a  ragged  and 
very  disreputable  state.  He  told  me  he 
was  starving,  and  wished  me  to  find 
pupils  for  him  at  Oxford.  Well,  I  man- 
aged with  some  effort  to  get  hold  of  him 
and  shake  him.  He  showed  that  he 
knew  Greek  and  Latin,  and  his  German 
was  that  of  an  educated  man.  "My 
dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "hoAv  in  the  world 
did  you  sink  so  low?"   He  saw  that  I 


meant  it,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
told  me  his  simple,  and  this  time  true, 
story.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  a  well- 
known  German  watering-place,  and,  as 
he  had  several  English  pupils,  he  was 
anxious  to  perfect  himself  in  English. 
He  arrived  in  London  without  Icnowing 
anybody,  and  with  but  a  few  shillings 
left.  "I  don't  know  what  happened  to 
me,"  he  said;  "I  must  have  had  a  very 
serious  illness,  and  I  was  told  that  for 
weeks  I  was  in  a  delirious  fever.  When 
I  came  to  myself,  I  was  in  a  miserable 
hovel  occupied  by  a  poor  German  family 
in  Whitechapel.  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  nor  how  I  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  But  they  had  taken  me  in;  they 
had  nursed  me,  as  I  found  out,  for  sev- 
eral weeks;  and  they  now  asked  me  to 
repay  what  they  had  spent  on  me.  My 
money  was  gone;  I  knew  no  one  who 
would  have  sent  me  any  money  from 
Germany.  My  Whitechapel  friends 
were  kind  to  me,  and  at  last  they  ad- 
vised me,  as  I  knew  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  beg. 
I  did  not  like  it  at  all;  but  what  could 
I  do?  I  owed  them  the  money,  and  I 
had  no  means  of  earning  anything  in 
London.  I  was  starving,  and  my 
friends  had  little  to  eat  and  drink  them- 
selves." I  believed  his  story,  and  this 
time  I  had  no  reason  to  regret  it.  The 
master  of  a  school  for  boys  near  London 
had  written  to  me  to  recommend  a  Ger- 
man, teacher  as  a  stop-gap.  I  wrote  to 
him,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  my 
man,  and  told  him  that  he  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  and  wislied  to  stay  for 
a  time  in  England  to  improve  his  knowl- 
edge of  English.  The  master  said  he 
would  give  him  a  trial.  I  told  the  young 
man  to  get  rid  of  every  article  of  cloth- 
ing he  had  on,  and  had  him  clothed  as 
well  as  I  could  before  I  sent  him  off. 
He  acquitted  himself  admirably  at  the 
school,  and  his  first  thought  was  to  pay 
the  poor  Samaritans  in  Whitechapel  for 
what  they  had  done  for  him.  After  a 
time  he  went  back  to  Germany  to  re- 
sume his  work  as  a  teacher  of  German 
at  the  fashionable  watering-place  he 
had  come  from;  and  for  several  years  I 
regularly  received  letters  of  thanks 
from  him,  telling  me  how  well  he  was 
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getting  on  in  the  world,  that  he  was 
happily  married,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  see  me  once  more,  though  not  in 
England,  but  at  his  watering-place  in 
Germany. 

During  the  first  year  I  was  in  En- 
gland I  sometimes  saw  harrowing 
scenes  among  the  poor  German  families 
stranded  and  wrecked  in  London. 
These  poor  people  flocked  to  the  Prus- 
sian Legation.  Generally  they  could 
only  see  the  porter.  If  they  were  lucky, 
they  saw  a  secretary;  and,  if  very  lucky, 
tne  minister  himself,  Bunsen,  came  to 
see  them  in  the  hall.  Now  and  then  I 
was  sent  to  find  out  what  might  be  true 
in  the  heartrending  stories  they  told. 
And  often  there  was  plenty  of  truth  in 
them.  Father,  mother,  and  children 
had  been  tempted  away  from  a  small 
village  in  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Erzge- 
birge.  They  had  been  told  that  En- 
gland was  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  they  had  only  to  scratch  the  soil 
to  get  as  much  as  they  wanted  and 
bring  it  home.  They  believed  it  all,  and 
when  they  saw  the  glistening  white 
chalk  cliffs  near  Dover,  they  thought 
they  were  all  of  silver.  Then  when  they 
came  to  liOndon,  the  misery  began,  and 
began  vei-y  soon.  They  were  hungry, 
the  children  were  sickly,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  to  earn  an  hon- 
est penny.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
earn  dishonest  pennies,  and  in  this  they 
were  readily  helped  by  all  the  people 
around  them. 

I  cannot  tell  the  harrowing  scenes  I 
saw.  Those  who  care  to  know  what  is 
going  on  among  the  poor  German  fam- 
ilies in  London  should  go  themselves, 
and  they  would  see  more  than  they 
would  wish  ever  to  have  seen.  One 
case  I  shall  never  forget,  and  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  that  people  should  know 
these  things.  In  one  room  on  a  miser- 
able bed  there  lay  a  poor  girl,  quite 
young,  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child. 
The  child  had  fortunately  died.  The 
people  about  her  had  been  kind  to  her, 
and  done  all  they  could  be  expected  to 
do.  But,  oh!  the  sad,  half-delirious  face 
of  the  dying  mother,  for  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  she  was  dying.  And 
what  was  her  stoi-y?  As  far  as  I  could 


find  out  from  the  women  about  her,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  German  clergy- 
man. A  young  Englishman  had  come 
to  their  vicarage  to  learn  German.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  his  pretty  Ger- 
man teacher,  and  the  poor  girl  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  He  had  prom- 
ised her  marriage,  and  when  she  could 
no  longer  hide  her  state  from  her  par- 
ents she  had  been  persuaded  by  her 
lover  to  follow  him  to  England.  In 
London  he  had  left  her  with  a  small  sum 
of  money  at  a  little  German  hotel,  prom- 
ising to  come  back  after  he  had  seen  his 
father.  When  the  money  which  he  had 
left  for  her  became  low,  she  had  been 
sent  to  a  poor  German  family.  She 
never  believed  that  he  whom  she  called 
her  English  husband  had  forsaken  her. 
Something,  she  felt  sure,  had  happened 
to  prevent  him  from  coming  back  to 
her.  I  hope  she  was  right.  However, 
he  never  came;  she  died,  and  died  in 
agonies,  calling  for  him,  for  her  child, 
for  her  happy  home  in  Germany,  and 
with  her  last  breath  and  her  last  tears 
for  her  mother!  She  never  divulged 
any  names.  She  died  and  was  buried 
with  her  child.  Can  society  do  nothing 
for  these  poor  victims?  Can  we  only 
call  them  hard  names— some  of  them 
being  the  most  gentle,  the  most  loving, 
the  most  innocent  creatures  in  the 
world!  Have  we  not  even  Pharisees 
left  among  us  who  will  go  out  one  by 
one,  beginning  at  the  eldest  even  unto 
the  last,  instead  of  throwing  a  stone  at 
her!  Who  is  to  solve  this  problem  if  not 
He  who  said:  "Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more?"  And  she, 
the  poor  girl,  was  she  really  a  great 
sinner?  She  did  not  look  so.  And  if 
she  was,  had  she  not  expiated  her  sin 
and  been  purified  by  the  most  awful 
suffering?  She  looked  so  pure  and  inno- 
cent that  Heine's  lines  were  constantly 
coming  into  my  mind:— 

Mir  ist's  als  ob  ich  die  Hiinde 
Auf  s  Haiipt  Dir  legen  sollt', 
Und  beten  dass  Gott  Dich  behiite. 
So  fromm,  so  rein,  so  hold. 

Poor  girl!  I  felt  for  her,  but  I  had  but 
few  words  of  comfort  for  her.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  judge.  Love,  nature, 
and  ignorance  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
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in  our  judgments;  and  society,  which  no 
doubt  has  to  enforce  certain  laws  for  its 
own  protection,  should  distinguish  at 
least  between  sins  against  society  and 
sins  against  God,  before  whom  one  un- 
true and  unkind  word  may  weigh 
heavier  in  the  scales,  for  all  we  know, 
than  the  sin  of  many  a  heart-broken 
girl. 

F.  Max  Mullee. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MONSIEtJR  LE  COLONEL. 

Although  not  so  fine  a  looking  man  as 
Monsieur  le  General  nor  so  amusing  as 
the  commandant,  nor  so  rich  as  Mon- 
sieur Clement,  the  colonel  was,  never- 
theless, the  one  whom  we  all  loved  most. 
He  was  the  universal  favorite,  from 
Madame  Lecour  down  to  Victor,  who 
used  to  polish  his  boots  to  that  degree 
of  brightness  that  the  colonel  could 
quite  easily  have  made  his  careful 
toilet  in  their  glittering  surface  instead 
of  in  his  mirror.  He  was  old:  with  the 
exception  of  Madame  la  Comtesse,  he 
was  the  oldest  person  in  the  pension; 
but  the  burden  of  his  years  sat  not  too 
heavily  upon  his  still  upright  shoulders. 
His  moustache  and  hair  were  snow 
white,  but  his  dark  eyes  had  some  of 
the  fire  that  must  have  made  them  irre- 
sistingly  bright  half  a  century  ago.  We 
all  offered  him  the  homage  of  our  affec- 
tion, but  it  was  from  Estelle  Crane  that 
he  accepted  it  most  freely.  Their 
friendship  indeed  was  quite  touching. 
It  was  cemented,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
founded,  by  a  nasty  rejoinder  made  by 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  who  was  never 
known  to  say  an  agreeable  thing  when 
it  were  possible  to  say  a  disagreeable 
one.  Estelle  was  an  American,  who 
had  drifted  into  our  pension  along  with 
her  mother  whom  she  was  leading 
around  Europe.  We  liked  Americans, 
especially  if  they  were  young  and 
pretty,  because  they  used  to  tell  us  with 
such  charming  frankness  how  they  did 
everything  better  at  home  than  we  did, 
and  yet  that  they  were  always  eager  to 
come  and  see  our  inferior  land  and 
observe  our  inefficient  ways. 


Estelle  was  seventeen  years  old,  and 
she  was  just  learning  in  a  hurry  those 
few  things  which  had  been  omitted  in 
her  college  course.  One  of  these  things 
was  the  French  language.  However, 
she  had  great  industry  and  the  daring 
of  her  nationality,  so  she  soon  made  an 
attempt  at  conversation.  Estelle  and 
her  mother  had  been  to  the  Louvre 
where  there  used  to  be  a  whole  suite  of 
relics  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Those  rel- 
ics are  all  swept  away  now,  but  if 
Napoleon  could  arise  from  his  tomb  at 
the  Invalides,  we  should  see  all  France 
clamoring  after  him,  shouting  to  be  led 
to  another  Essling  and  Friedland;  but 
this  is  mere  idle  vaporing  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Estelle.  Well,  she  came 
back  from  the  Louvre  one  day,  after  hav- 
ing steeped  her  soul  in  relics,  from  the 
camp-bedstead  upon  which  Napoleon 
died,  to  the  gold  spoon  with  which  he 
ate  his  soup  on  the  night  before  Auster- 
litz.  Like  all  American  girls  she  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon,  but  when 
she  beheld  these  venerated  objects  her 
soul  overflowed  in  a  rapturous  ocean  of 
adoration. 

She  talked  Napoleon  all  the  way  home 
in  the  omnibus  until  her  mother  (who 
had  a  headache  and  didn't  care  a  button 
about  Napoleon,  except  because  he  in- 
terested Estelle)  begged  her  to  stop, 
and  let  her  try  to  shut  out  the  affairs  of 
this  world  from  her  weary  brain.  Full 
of  her  pet  subject  Estelle  determined  to 
talk  about  it  to  the  people  atthe  pension. 
A  good  many  of  them  were  old  enough 
to  have  seen  Napoleon  and  to  be  able 
to  remember  the  great  man.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  for  a  zealot  like  herself! 
She  would  talk;  she  didn't  care  what 
mistakes  she  made;  nothing  mattered  in 
so  great  a  cause;  she  would  tell  the  peo- 
ple whom  Napoleon  had  led  to  a  hun- 
dred victories  what  admiration  was  felt 
for  him  in  America. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  was  in  the  salon, 
along  with  Madame  Bellehomme  and 
Monsieur  le  Colonel,  when  the  young 
girl  proceeded  to  put  her  valiant  resolve 
into  execution.  Slie  had  exchanged 
nods  and  other  brief  greetings  more 
often  with  Madame  Bellehomme  than 
with  any  other  person  in  the  house, 
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therefore,  she  sat  down  beside  that 
stout,  good-natured  woman  full  of  her 
determination. 

"Well,  my  dear  mees,  and  where  have 
you  been  to-day?"  inquired  Madame 
Bellehomme. 

"At  the  Louvre,"  replied  Estelle,  who 
could  follow  French,  when  slowly 
spoken,  far  better  than  she  could  frame 
her  replies. 

"And  you  saw  the  glorious  pictures  of 
that  superb  gallery?"  remarked  Ma- 
dame Bellehomme. 

"No,  madame.  I  saw  the  camp-bed 
of  Napoleon,  and  his  tooth-brush,"  an- 
swered Estelle,  who  had  meant  to 
enumerate  other  objects,  but  could  not 
at  the  moment  recollect  the  French 
names. 

Monsieur  le  Colonel  looked  up  from 
his  paper  with  a  beaming  smile  on  his 
old  face.  "Ah,  mademoiselle,  you  have 
visited  the  relics  of  the  Great  Napoleon? 
Receive  my  felicitations.  He  was  the 
greatest  soldier  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  the  greatest  man  France  has  ever 
produced." 

Encouraged  by  this  remark,  Estelle 
began,  with  some  hesitation  and  a 
charming  blush,  to  tell  the  colonel  that 
when  she  w^as  a  very  little  girl  she  had 
decided  that  the  first  thing  she  would 
do  on  getting  to  Heaven  would  be  to 
seek  out  Napoleon. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  the  countess  in 
her  thinnest  voice  and  most  rasping 
tones,  "it  will  be  needless  to  disturb 
yourself;  you  will  not  find  him 
there.'" 

Monsieur  le  Colonel  bounded  from  his 
chair  while  his  old  eyes  shot  glances  of 
flame.  ''Comment,  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse,  you  have  the  temerity  to  give 
expression  to  such  an  opinion,  here  on 
French  soil,  here  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  Napoleon's  old  soldiers!  Ah,  such  an 
infamy  hardly  lets  itself  be  compre- 
hended !" 

Madame  la  Comtesse  shrugged  her 
shoulders  most  expressively.  "One  re- 
spects the  prejudices  of  Monsieur  le 
Colonel,  and  one  pities  him,"  she  re- 
marked. Although  very  old  and  de- 
crepid  looking,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
had  not  lost  the  nimble  tongue  of  her 


youth,  nor  had  that  tongue  lost  any- 
thing of  its  acerbity. 

"Madame,"  retorted  the  colonel,  re- 
gaining control  of  himself  with  effort, 
"it  is  impossible  even  for  you,  since  you 
are  French,  not  to  admit  that  the  deeds 
of  Napoleon  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  our  nation." 

"Monsieur,  the  crimes  of  a  notorious 
assassin  might  do  that,  and  yet  we 
should  not  necessarily  admire  him  for 
them,  nor  wish  to  cast  ourselves  at  his 
feet  in  adoration." 

"Napoleon  led  the  eagles  of  France 
where  the  fleurs-de-lys  had  never  been," 
replied  the  colonel. 

This  was  one  for  the  countess,  who 
was  a  rabid  Royalist,  but  she  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  "And  flying  distress- 
fully back,  they  showed  the  enemy  the 
road  to  Paris,"  was  her  rejoinder. 
"Monsieur,  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  Allies  in  Paris.  That  was  the 
work  of  your  great  man." 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu,  and  do  not  I  remem- 
ber it  too,''  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "re- 
member it  with  tears  of  rage  in  my 
heart!  The  savage  Cossacks  in  the 
Champs-Elysees!  It  makes  me  boil 
with  shame  and  anger  whenever  I  think 
of  it." 

"The  M^ork  of  Napoleon,"  commented 
the  countess. 

"No,  madame,  you  mistake;  it  was  the 
work  of  the  miserable  politicians  who 
closed  in  around  him,  and  kept  his  old 
soldiers  away.  We  would  have  rallied 
for  a  supreme  effort;  we  would  have 
marched  to  victory  under  him  once 
more,  only  for  those  miserable  politi- 
cians. I  speak  of  what  I  know,  for  was 
not  I  one  of  his  old  soldiers?" 

Of  course  when  this  fierce  discussion 
arose  between  the  two  old  people,  Es- 
telle was  left  stranded  high  and  di-y  by 
the  torrent  of  their  swift  words.  She 
did  not  catch  one  in  twenty;  all  she 
knew  was  that  they  were  disputing 
about  Napoleon,  and  that  the  colonel 
was  passionately  defending  his  hero. 
When  he  had  left  the  room  she  began  to 
seek  explanations  of  the  ladies. 

"The  colonel,  excellent  man,  is  de- 
voted to  the  memory  of  the  emperor," 
said  Madame  Bellehomme.   "It  is  for 
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him  a  religion;  therefore  he  is  agitated 
when  one  criticises  Napoleon." 

"Of  course,"  said  Estelle,  with  a 
wrathful  glance  towards  the  aged  count- 
ess who  was  holding  her  skinny  fingers 
towards  the  fire.  The  noble  lady  turned 
her  hooked  nose  and  beady  eyes  towards 
the  young  American,  regarding  her 
with  interest  for  a  moment  or  two. 
"Tiens,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  droll  how 
you  Republicans  admire  the  greatest 
tyrant  of  the  century.  You  do  not  re- 
member all  the  wars  he  made,  and  all 
the  milliards  he  sacrificed  in  men  and 
in  money  for  his  private  ambition.  I  do 
not  explain  it  to  myself." 

"We  admire  greatness  in  America," 
replied  Estelle,  forced  to  be  brief  in  her 
replies  on  account  of  the  paucity,  not  of 
her  reasons,  but  of  her  French. 

"And  yet  you  do  not  give  your  admira- 
tion to  our  great  kings,"  observed  the 
countess  meditatively. 

"Kings  are  wicked,"  announced  Es- 
telle emphatically,  all  her  nationality 
rising  in  her  rebellious  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  abhorred  word,  which  affects 
the  average  American  as  a  red  rag 
affects  an  angiy  bull. 

"Drole!"  said  the  countess  again. 
"What,  then,  was  Napoleon?" 

"A  great  captain,  an  emperor." 

"Tres  bien,  but  he  overthrew  the  Re- 
public. Do  you  admire  him  for  that, 
you  who  boast  yourself  Republican?" 

Estelle,  driven  into  a  corner,  took 
refuge  in  a  question.  "Do  you  admire 
him  for  that,  madame?" 

"Certainly;  it  was  the  only  commend- 
able action  of  his  whole  life.  Even  a 
Napoleon  is  better  than  a  Republic  in 
France— bah!" 

Madame  la  Comtesse  snapped  her 
skinny  fingers  with  the  pent-up  scorn 
of  half  a  life-time  spent  in  exile  and 
poverty  on  account  of  the  political 
convulsions  of  her  country.  That  sort 
of  thing  makes  bitter  partisans  of  peo- 
ple. 

"Momma,"  remarked  Estelle  when 
alone  with  her  obedient  parent,  "I  think 
that  old  colonel  is  just  splendid!" 

"The  general  is  handsomer,  I  should 
say,"  replied  her  mother. 

"Who  cares  for  looks  in  a  soldier? 


Why,  he's  fought  under  the  Great 
Napoleon.   Just  think  of  that!" 

"Oh,  if  he's  a  Napoleon  man,  I  guess 
it  don't  matter  about  anything  else,  and 
he'll  do  first-rate,"  answered  Mrs.  Cmne 
with  resignation. 

"I'm  going  to  get  him  to  talk  to  me 
slowly,  when  we  are  by  ourselves  and 
that  old  cat  of  a  countess  isn't  there. 
She's  just  downright  mean,  I  think." 

"If  you  are  going  to  talk  Napoleon  to 
him,  I  guess  I  won't  get  ready  to  travel 
yet  awhile.  Napoleon  will  last  you 
most  a  month  anyhow,"  observed  Mrs. 
Crane  briefly,  with  a  prompt  eye  to  the 
practical  bearings  of  the  situation. 

"Ain't  you  pretty  comfortable  here, 
momma?"  asked  Estelle,  anxious  that 
her  mother  should  not  be  more  incon- 
venienced than  was  inevitable  by  her 
own  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion. "I  don't  expect  we  shall  find  any 
place  better  than  this." 

"Paris  is  as  good  as  anywhere  else 
once  we've  left  home.  Only  it's  kind  of 
lonesome  not  being  able  to  talk  with 
one's  fellow-creatures,  and  those  pic- 
tures we  go  to  see  by  the  mile  don't  give 
me  much  satisfaction  anyhow.  Shame- 
less naked  hussies  most  of  them  are!" 

Estelle  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and 
tapped  her  mother  playfully  on  the  chin. 
"Poor  old  momma!  You  ought  to  study 
art  and  the  French  language." 

"No,  child,  I'll  leave  that  to  you.  I 
did  most  of  my  studying  at  Dearfield 
Seminary  forty  years  ago.  I  guess  I 
Avon't  start  again." 

We  used  gently  to  make  fun  of  the 
colonel  and  his  pretty  and  youthful 
adorer,  and  he  accepted  our  banter  with 
the  kindly  grace  that  was  habitual  to 
him.  "Ah,  yes.  Mademoiselle  Estelle 
and  I  have  a  grande  passion  in  common. 
We  both  adore  the  same  object.  It  is  a 
firm  bond  of  union." 

They  used  to  sit  in  the  garden  to- 
gether on  the  fine  October  days,  the  old 
man  talking  and  she  listening  with  a 
rapt  look  on  her  face.  He  fed  her  en- 
thusiasm with  his  stories. 

"Monsieur  le  Colonel,  tell  me  about 
the  first  time  you  saw  Napoleon.  You 
remember  it,  don't  you?" 

"Mademoiselle,  no  moment  in  my  long 
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life  is  more  vividly  marked  in  my  mem- 
ory." 

"When  was  it?" 

"In  October,  1799." 

"But  that  is  very  long  ago." 

"True,  mademoiselle,  but  then,  you 
see,  I  am  very  old  now.  I  was  young 
enough  then, — just  nine  years  old.  My 
father  was  the  mayor  of  a  town  on  the 
Rhone.  We  were  in  great  danger,  for 
the  country  was  alarmed.  General 
Buonaparte  and  his  army  were  shut  up 
in  Egypt,  winning  victories  which 
nevertheless  could  not  bring  them  back 
to  us,  for  the  English,  cctte  maudite  na- 
tion, had  destroyed  our  fleet  at  Aboukir. 
Enemies  around  us  and  traitors  within; 
the  government  of  the  day  impotent  for 
all  but  evil!  This  I  learned  afterwards; 
what  I  knew  at  the  time  w^as  that  my 
father  kept  saying:  'We  are  lost  unless 
General  Buonaparte  returns;  no  one  can 
save  France  now  but  General  Buona- 
parte.' He  was  a  keen  partisan  of  the 
general,  was  my  excellent  father. 
'France  belongs  to  the  soldier,  and  the 
soldier  belongs  to  France,'  he  used  to 
say.  Buonaparte  was  that  soldier. 
Those  were  the  first  words  of  the  creed 
of  my  life,  mademoiselle,  I  learned  them 
young  and  I  learned  them  well.  Sud- 
denly great  news  came  up  from  the 
South.  Buonaparte  had  landed  at 
Frejus;  he  had  come  to  save  us  from  our 
enemies,  and  also  from  ourselves.  My 
father  caused  the  bells  to  ring,  and  the 
cannon  to  fire.  He  prepared  a  little  re- 
ception for  the  general.  The  whole 
town  was  in  excitement;  we  were  en 
fete.  A  travelling  carriage  was  seen 
coming  swiftly  along  the  Montelimar 
road,  throwing  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  It 
was  the  general,  hurrying  towards 
Paris  with  feverish  haste.  The  bells 
rang,  the  guns  fired,  the  people  shouted. 
The  excitement  was  extreme.  The 
general  stopped  his  carriage,  and  my 
father  read  an  address  of  welcome.  He 
received  it  graciously,  and  invited  my 
father  to  a  seat  beside  him  in  the  car- 
riage. I  threw  up  my  cap  and  shouted, 
'Vive  Buonaparte!'  He  smiled  at  me;  I 
saw  him.  'Who  is  that  brave  gargon 
who  shouts,  Vive  Buonaparte,  so  lus- 
tily?' he  asked  of  my  father.   'It  is  my 


son,'  he  replied,  with  feelings  of 
parental  pride.  Again  the  carriage  was 
stopped;  this  time  it  was  I  myself  who 
was  bidden  to  a  seat  beside  the  general. 
'Thou  art  a  brave  little  man,'  he  said; 
and  I  replied,  'Qui,  mon  general,'  and 
saluted  as  I  had  seen  soldiers  salute 
their  officers.  'Wilt  thou  be  a  soldier 
and  fight  in  my  army?'  'Oui,  mon  ge- 
neral,' I  replied  again,  saluting.  'Tiens,' 
he  said,  'I  will  decorate  thee  before- 
hand, for  I  see  thou  art  going  to  be  a 
fine  soldier.'  He  took  the  cockade  out 
of  his  own  hat  and  fastened  it  into  my 
little  cap,  as  I  sat  upon  his  knee  in  the 
travelling-carriage.  Thus  it  was,  ma- 
demoiselle, that  I  enlisted  under  the 
great  captain  in  October,  1799." 

The  colonel's  eyes  rested  dreamily 
upon  the  little  birds  who  were  hopping 
about  on  the  gravel,  but  he  did  not  see 
them.  His  memory  was  wandering 
back  across  sixty-eight  years,  to  that 
great  day  of  his  childhood  which  had 
shaped  his  life  and  decreed  his  destiny. 
What  a  road  he  had  come  through  those 
long  years !  What  a  blood-stained  road, 
where  mangled  corpses  lay  in  hideous 
heaps  on  the  field  of  Napoleon's  glory! 
And  yet  in  the  end  here  he  was  a  gentle 
old  man,  gracious  in  manner,  dignified 
in  bearing,  placidly  sitting  in  the 
autumn  sunshine  of  his  last  days,  talk- 
ing over  the  fierce  scenes  of  his  youth 
with  a  fair  young  girl  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

Monsieur  le  Colonel  was  our  model  of 
courtesy.  He  never  complained,  but  al- 
ways received  with  the  greatest  grati- 
tude any  of  those  attentions  which  it 
was  our  delight  to  bestow. 

"The  excellent  man  is  always  satis- 
fied, he  never  finds  fault,"  Madame 
Lecour  would  observe;  and  to  a  board- 
ing-house keeper  what  higher  virtue 
could  there  be? 

"Where  did  you  get  that  talent,  mon- 
sieur?" asked  Monsieur  Clement,  who, 
for  his  part,  complained  all  day  long  of 
everything,  from  the  sky  downwards. 

"At  Cabrera,  monsieur,  where  I  was 
prisoner  for  several  months  along  with 
thousands  of  other  Frenchmen,  and 
where  many  of  us  went  quite  naked, 
and  where  we  all  had  but  the  scantiest 
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of  rations  served  out  once  in  three  days, 
which  we  supplemented  by  such  berries 
and  insects  as  we  could  dig  with  our 
fingers  out  of  the  ground.  The  stony 
soil  of  Cabrera  was  trenched  by  our 
fingers,  and  my  nails  have  never  grown 
properly  again.   See,  monsieur." 

Was  this  then  the  explanation  of  the 
somewhat  misformed  finger-tips  of  the 
dear  old  man?  He  was  in  that  hideous 
Spanish  prison-isle,  where  so  many  of 
Napoleon's  soldiers  had  left  their  bones, 
and  yet  in  all  these  years  he  had  never 
before  spoken  about  it. 

"Ah,  but  that  was  frightful,"  ex- 
claimed Estelle,  who  had  read  about 
battles  and  sieges  and  heaps  of  slain, 
but  who  nevertheless  did  not  realize 
that  prisons  and  starving  captives  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  glory  of  war. 
She  rather  gloated  on  horrors,  as  people 
do  who  have  never  come  into  contact 
with  anything  but  the  smoothest  side  of 
life.  She  desired  to  be  told  particulars 
of  that  famous,  or  rather  infamous 
island,  and  the  colonel  looked  at  her 
with  a  queer  sort  of  smile,  as  his  mem- 
ory called  up  scenes  of  daily  occurrence 
at  Cabrera,  so  unspeakably  horrible 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to 
imagine  they  must  be  the  remnants  of 
some  hideous  nightmare  of  long  ago. 

"There  was  sometimes  the  comic, 
even  there,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  at 
length.  "For  example,  I  fell  into  debt 
for  nine  pinches  of  snuff  to  the  Hebrew 
booth-keeper  in  the  shanty  we  named 
the  Palais  Royal;  and  I  remember  the 
despair  I  felt  when  informed  that  my 
credit  was  gone,  and  that  I  could  have 
no  more  snuff.  All  things  are  relative, 
but  at  the  moment  that  caused  me  as 
keen  annoyance  as  any  hardship  I  ever 
had  to  undergo." 

As  the  winter  went  on  we  saw  with 
concern  that  our  dear  colonel  was  fail- 
ing, not  that  he  ever  complained,  for  he 
never  did,  but  he  had  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis from  which  he  never  rallied.  He 
made  a  gallant  effort  to  appear  well,  and 
even  came  among  us  once  more,  taking 
his  place  at  Mjeuner  and  dinner.  We 
were  shocked  to  see  how  white  he 
looked,  and  how  bent  he  had  become  in 
those  weeks  of  illness.   It  was  as  if  the 
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fire  had  suddenly  died  out  from  those 
dark  eyes  of  his.   They  shone  no  more. 

He  took  to  his  bed  during  the  cold 
weather  at  the  end  of  February.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  on  his  last  march, 
and  evident  too  that  the  long  halt  would 
soon  be  sounded  for  him.  Old  friends 
came  to  see  him  and  to  say  good-bye, 
amongst  others  a  veteran  from  Les  In- 
valides,  one  who  had  been  corporal 
under  him  in  Napoleon's  last  campaign. 

The  old  man  looked  long  and  sadly  at 
his  dying  colonel.  "Monsieur,"  he  said 
at  length,  "I  am  following  close  behind 
you,  as  I  did  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras." 

"My  brave  Ricaud,"  said  the  colonel 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  "we  have 
seen  death  before,  very  near.  He 
comes  now  as  an  old  friend  with  rest 
and  peace  in  his  gift:  he  is  welcome." 

Estelle  also  took  leave  of  him,  with 
her  hot  tears  of  youth  streaming  down 
her  pretty  face. 

"Chut,  chut,  mademoiselle,"  he  said 
faintly,  "why  grieve?" 

"I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Monsieur 
le  Colonel,"  sobbed  Estelle  in  childish 
sorrow. 

"Ah,  but  think;  I  precede  you  to 
heaven.   I  shall  be  the  first  to  see  him." 

A  faint  flash  of  pride  and  pleasure 
flickered  for  a  moment  in  his  old  eyes; 
and  then  he  closed  them  as  if  too  weary 
to  look  further  upon  this  world. 

They  gave  him  a  military  funeral,  and 
young  soldiers,  whose  grandfathers 
were  boys  when  Monsieur  le  Colonel 
was  decorated,  marched  after  his  hearse 
and  fired  a  volley  over  his  grave.  In 
this  last  sad  scene  many  a  tear  was 
shed  for  the  colonel.  His  brave  heart 
alone  was  unmoved;  it  slept  too  soundly 
beneath  the  scrap  of  faded  ribbon  under 
the  folded  hands  with  the  worn-down 
finger-tips. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  COSSACK. 

Napoleon's  famous  prophecy  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century  Europe 
would  be  either  Cossack  or  Republican, 
was  no  mere  casual  epigram.  We 
know  from  his  private  papers  that  an 
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eventual  predominance  of  Russia  was 
one  of  the  most  strongly-rooted  of  his 
political  convictions.  He  foresaw  the 
immense  power  Russia  was  destined  to 
wield  in  virtue  of  her  territorial  com- 
pactness and  her  illimitable  capacity 
for  development  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  the  prospect  of  it  sat  like 
a  nightmare  on  his  intensely  West 
European  consciousness.  In  his 
memoirs  ^  he  declares,  with  evident 
sincerity,  that  he  waged  the  disastrous 
war  of  1812  solely  In  order  to  "throw 
the  Russians  back  on  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  re-estab- 
lish the  throne  of  Poland  as  the  em- 
pire's natural  ban-ier."  The  alternative, 
in  his  opinion,  was  that  "the  sceptre  of 
Europe  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
czar."  There  was,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  crude  exaggeration  in  this  view, 
due,  not  to  any  actual  over-estimation 
of  the  possibilities  of  Russia,  but  to  an 
exclusively  subjective  interpretation  of 
the  active  form  they  might  assume  in 
international  affairs.  Napoleon's  more 
subtle  and  less  ambitious  nephew  re- 
duced the  prophecy  to  its  true  propor- 
tions when,  in  proposing  the  Franco- 
English  alliance  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
in  1853,  he  urged  that,  in  the  then  dis- 
turbed state  of  western  European  pol- 
itics "if  his  uncle's  prophecy  respect- 
ing the  Cossacks  were  not  physically 
realized,  it  would  be  so  morally."  ^ 

Just  a  year  ago  I  called  attention  in 
the  pages  of  this  review  ^  to  the  ap- 
parent fulfilment  of  this  prediction  as 
illustrated  by  the  triumphal  progress 
of  the  czar  through  Europe,  and  the 
events  in  the  Near  and  Far  East  which 
had  led  up  to  it.  The  history  of  the 
past  tw^elvemonth  has  vastly  strength- 
ened the  evidence  on  which  my  view 
was  based.  In  the  growing  disorder  of 
European  politics  the  moral  ascend- 
ency of  Russia  has  remained  the  one 
stable  fact  of  the  international  situa- 
tion.  Despite    the    death    of  Prince 

1  Meneval:  Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  History  of 
Napoleon  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  92. 

2  Malmesbury:  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister, 
vol.  i.,  p.  390. 

3  The  Russian  Ascendency  iu  Europe,  October, 
1896. 


Lobanoff,  to  whose  genius  the  new  pre- 
dominance was  hastily  ascribed,  Rus- 
sia has  passed  from  one  triumph  to 
another,  and  the  ascendency,  which  a 
year  ago  was  vaguely  outlined  in  diplo- 
matic successes  which  might  have  been 
transient,  and  in  homages  which  might 
have  been  only  empty  courtesies,  has 
become  clothed  in  solemn  transactions 
which  leave  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
its  magnitude  and  permanence.  The 
alliance  with  France  has  become  a 
reality,  and  Austria,  whose  policy  has 
always  been  guided  by  the  cult  of  the 
rising  sun,  has,  by  an  agreement  Avith 
the  czar  on  the  Eastern  question,  given 
us  the  measure  at  once  of  the  new  pre- 
dominance and  of  the  decline  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Prince  Bismarck's 
sneer  at  ReisepoUtik  has  failed  to  rob 
the  recent  pilgrimages  to  the  Russian 
court  of  their  tremendous  significance, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  during  the 
past  year,  he  has  himself  supplied  us 
with  the  key  to  their  real  meaning. 
Had  he  told  us  nothing  about  his 
famous  Neutrality  Treaty  with  Russia 
we  might  still  have  been  disposed  to 
doubt  the  written  alliance  with  France 
and  the  agreement  with  Austria. 
Thoise  transactions,  however,  follow 
necessarily  from  the  non-renewal  of 
the  Neutrality  Treaty  in  1890  and  cue 
fickle  policy  pursued  by  Germany  since 
that  year.  By  the  same  light  we  are 
enabled  to  recognize  the  true  measure 
of  subservience  implied  in  the  German 
emperor's  effusive  speeches  at  Tsarkoe 
Selo. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  Peterhof 
pilgrimages  that  the  Russian  ascend- 
ency has  lately  been  illustrated. 
"Permanent  influence,"  says  Herr 
Popowslvy,  very  truly,  "must,  above 
all,  be  based  on  real  power,"  and  real 
power  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  mili- 
tary strength,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in 
internal  political  peace  and  social  con- 
tentment. During  the  last  few  years, 
and  especially  since  the  accession  of 
the  present  czar,  these  sources  of  na- 
tional power  have  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  Russia.  Of  the  Nihilists  we  hear 
scarcely  anything  now.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Stundists  and  Jews  has  almost 
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ceased,  and  Russian  publicists  are  fa- 
miliarizing tliemselves  with  the  idea 
of  religious  freedom.  The  Caucasus 
has  long  been  pacified.  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces  are  more  con- 
tented than  they  have  ever  been  in 
their  history  before.  Finally,  Poland, 
whose  disaffection  western  Europe  has 
always  regarded  as  an  effectual  brake 
on  Russian  ambitions,  has  lately  given 
the  czar  a  remarkable  assurance  of  her 
devotion  to  the  settled  order  of  things. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion accorded  to  the  czar  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Warsaw.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  reactionary  spirits  in  Russia, 
who  have  sneeringly  compared  it  with 
the  Empress  Catherine's  triumphal 
entry  into  the  Crimea,  so  artistically 
engineered  for  her  by  Potemkin.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  royal  prot- 
estations of  the  Russian  Poles.  De- 
serted by  their  brethren  in  Galicia  and 
Posen,  and  abandoned  by  democratic 
France,  they  must  see  clearly  that  a 
revival  of  their  independence  has  be- 
come impracticable.  Moreover,  the  In- 
dastrial  fever,  which  is  in  process  of 
transforming  the  whole  of  Russia,  has 
bitten  them  deeply,  and  hence  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
evolution  of  things  that  they  should 
now  ask  for  peace  with  their  con- 
queror, a  peace  based  on  their  equality 
with  the  rest  of  Russia  in  administra- 
tive privileges,  and  consolidated  by 
their  full  participation  in  the  manifest 
greatness  and  growing  prosperity  of 
the  common  empire. 

Despite  the  abundant  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  Cossack  triumph,  the 
Western  world  is  not  easily  persuaded 
to  accept  it.  On  all  hands  we  heai*  it 
spoken  of  as  a  transient  effect  of  the 
abnormal  situation  in  Europe.  The 
suddenness  of  its  growth  is  appealed 
to  as  proof  of  its  ephemeral  nature. 
We  are  told,  moreover,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  that  civilization 
should  be  dominated  by  a  barbarian 
power.  The  nations  subdued  by  Gen- 
gliiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane  probably 


said  the  same  thing,  and  tlie  modern 
Hellenes  certainly  flattered  themselves 
with  the  same  thought  when  the  Eth- 
nike  Hetairia  provoked  Edhem  Pasha 
to  cross  the  Melouna.  I  am,  however, 
far  from  believing  that  Russia  em- 
bodies the  lower  civilization  with 
which  it  is  so  generally  credited,  for 
reasons  Avhich  I  will  presently  give. 
If,  then,  we  wish  clearly  to  understand 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  Russian 
ascendency,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
two  questions:  In  the  first  place,  Is  it 
true  that  this  ascendency  is  a  sudden 
capricious  growth?  and  in  the  second 
place.  Are  we  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  a  barbarian  triumph? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  go  much 
further  back  than  Prince  Lobanoff's 
brief  tenure  of  office  to  find  the  origins 
of  the  politi(?al  growth  which  has 
placed  Russia  in  her  present  proud 
position.  What  we  are  witnessing  to- 
day is  the  epilogue  to  the  protracted 
duel  between  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  which,  in  1883, 
seemed  to  close  so  disastrously  for  the 
Russian  chancellor.  With  the  break- 
down of  the  Bismarckian  policy,  sig- 
nalized first  by  the  non-renewal  of  the 
Neutrality  Treaty  with  Russia,  and 
secondly  by  the  German  emperor's 
alienation  of  England,  the  long-fmcti- 
fying  results  of  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
policy  rose  to  the  surface,  and  Russia 
became  the  predominant  power  in 
Europe  without  any  special  effort  on 
her  part— almost,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
herself. 

The  keynote  of  the  story  may  be 
found  in  Prince  Gortschakoff's  famous 
remark  after  the  Crimean  War  that 
"La  Russle  ne  boude  pas,  elle  se 
recueille."  The  diplomatic  side  of  this 
policy  has  been  described  to  us  by  the 
Russian  chancellor  himself.^  It  was  a 
policy  of  silent  watchfulness.  Its  con- 
stant aim  was  to  embarrass  the  powers 
to  whom  the  humiliations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  were  chiefly  due,  so  as 
to  create  openings  on  the  European 
chess-board,  by  which  the  anti-Russian 
provisions   of   that    hated  document 

1  The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Crimean  War, 
St.  Petersburg,  1883. 
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might  be  defied  and  annulled.  It 
seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  cyn- 
ical, but  well-founded,  conviction  that 
a  permanent  agreement  between  the 
AYestern  powers  was  impossible,  and 
hence,  that  with  patience  and  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  Russian  influence  at 
moments  of  European  conflict,  oppor- 
tunities were  bound  to  present  them- 
selves when  the  signatories  of  the 
Paris  Treaty  could  be  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  problem  was  not  a 
very  complex  one.  The  chief  offending 
powers  were  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Austria,  and  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  crippling  any  two  of 
them  in  order  to  successfully  squeeze 
the  third.  Preferentially,  of  course, 
the  two  crippled  powers  should  be 
France  and  Austria,  as  they  were  in 
the  best  position  to  retaliate.  Events 
fell  out  precisely  as  the  Russian  For- 
eign Office  probably  wished.  Austria 
and  France  became  successively  the 
victims  of  disastrous  wars.  In  each 
case  the  friendly  neutrality  of  Russia 
was  an  important  element  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  victor,  and  this  had  the 
double  effect  of  gratifying  the  Musco- 
vite sense  of  poetic  justice  and  of 
establishing  a  strong  claim  on  the  grat- 
itude of  the  benefited  power.  Thus 
Russia  was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the 
penal  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
In  1870,  when  both  France  and  Austria 
were  lying  helpless  at  the  feet  of  Ger- 
many, she  extorted  from  England  the 
abolition  of  the  Black  Sea  clause,  and 
in  1878,  with  the  support  of  Germany, 
she  obtained  the  cancellation  of  the 
clause  which  had  given  Moldavian  Bes- 
sarabia to  Roumania. 

While  so  far  Russia  had  recovered 
all  she  had  lost  by  the  Crimean  War, 
her  relative  position  in  Europe  re- 
mained conspicuously  inferior  to  that 
she  had  held  before  1856.  In  conniving 
at  the  overthrow  of  Austria  and 
France  she  had  helped  to  build  up 
United  Italy  and  to  reconstruct  Impe- 
rial Germany.  Hence  a  recovery  of 
the  ascendency  she  had  enjoyed  in 
1850,  when  her  rescue  of  Austria  from 
the  Magyars  had  made  her  the  pro- 
tector of  the  trembling  monarchies  of 
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the  Continent,  appeared  very  remote  if 
not  absolutely  impracticable.  The 
quarrel  with  Germany  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  present  Triple  Alliance 
threw  her  still  further  into  the  shade, 
and  for  a  time  she  relapsed  into  her  old 
watchful  and  aggrieved  isolation.  This 
new  period  in  the  aiplomatic  nistory  of 
the  recueillement  was  marked  by  Prince 
Gortschakoft's  hostility  to  Germany 
and  his  gravitation  towards  France. 
This  policy  did  not  prove  as  fortunate 
as  its  predecessor.  M.  Grevy,  who 
was  then  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public, thought  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  his  country  could,  with 
confidence,  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  great  alliance.  Subsequently,  the 
persecuting  policy  of  the  Ferry  Cab- 
inet created  a  bad  impression  in  all  the 
monarchical  countries,  and  the  czar, 
who  had  never  fully  shared  in  his 
chancellor's  anti-German  feelings,  set 
his  face  against  the  idea  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  Republic.  Gradually 
the  policy  of  resisting  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance was  abandoned,  and  the  late  czar 
resolved  that,  if  by  a  direct  under- 
standing with  Germany  he  could  se- 
cure himself  against  aggression,  he 
would  concentrate  all  his  solicitude 
and  ambition  on  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  his  empire.  In  this  way, 
shortly  after  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
death,  the  famous  Neutrality  Treaty 
which  Prince  Bismarck  revealed  last 
October  came  into  existence.  Russia 
thus  became  a  satellite  in  the  Bis- 
marckian  system,  and  the  Napoleonic 
prospect  of  her  predominance  in 
Europe  appeared  to  most  people  in  the 
light  of  a  fantastic  dream. 

But  the  work  of  recueillement  since 
1856  had  not  been  wholly,  or  even 
chiefly,  diplomatic.  Forces  had  been 
accumulating  in  Russia,  unperceived 
by  western  Europe,  which  were  pre- 
paring for  her  an  inevitable  preponder- 
ance more  solidly  founded  than  any 
she  could  derive  from  the  skill  of  her 
Foreign  Office  or  the  suicidal  discords 
of  her  neighbors.  "The  twentieth  cen- 
tury belongs  to  us,"  complacently 
wrote  the  Moscow  Gazette,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
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liam  I.,  when  the  Cossack  peril  seemed 
to  have  beeu  rolled  back  for  all  time. 
This  was  no  empty  boast.  Nor  was  it 
based  on  the  barbarian  circumstance 
that  the  strength  of  the  Muscovite  mil- 
itary establishment  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  power.  It  was  in- 
spired by  facts  of  the  economic  order- 
by  the  enormous  area  of  the  empire,  by 
the  immense  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
population,  and  by  the  sagacious  efforts 
of  the  government  to  turn  to  profitable 
account  the  rich  resources  of  the  one 
and  the  inexhaustible  activity  of  the 
other. 

Since  the  Crimean  War  an  economic 
revolution  has  been  in  progress  in  Rus- 
sia. Almost  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  the  lines  were  laid  of  a 
domestic  policy  which,  though  not  pre- 
cisely intended  to  beat  swords  into 
ploughshares,  was  designed  to  give  as 
much  solicitude  to  the  various  instru- 
ments of  industrial  progress  as  to  the 
means  of  national  defence.  It  was 
then  that  Russian  statesmen  turned 
seriously  to  the  problems  of  colonizmg 
and  developing  the  half-savage  wastes 
of  Siberia,  and  of  protecting  and  stim- 
ulating manufacturing  industry.  For 
a  time  the  movement  languished.  It 
received  its  first  great  impulse  in  1861, 
when,  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  free  labor  was  created.  It  be- 
came a  national  necessity  when,  in  the 
seventies,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  Argentine  deposed  Russia  from 
her  supremacy  in  the  European  wheat 
market,  and  vastly  reduced  the  prices 
of  cereals.  The  problem  by  which  the 
State  was  then  confronted  was  exceed- 
ingly serious.  Professor  Mendeleeff 
calculated  that  the  labor  involved  in 
the  harvest  required  annually  five 
billion  working  days,  and  that  these 
working  days  were  supplied  by  fifty 
million  men,  who  consequently  worked 
only  one  hundred  days  each.  As,  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  these  fifty  mil- 
lion men  disposed  of  two  hundred 
working  days  annually  each,  it  follows 
that  five  billion  days,  or  the  total  labor 
of  twenty-five  million  able-bodied  men, 
were  lost. 

While  the  price  of  wheat  in  Europe 


was  fixed  by  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  Russian  harvest,  this  was  not  a 
serious  matter,  but  as  soon  as  the  value 
of  corn  became  dependent  on  a  formi- 
dable competition  in  foreign  markets 
the  gravity  of  the  labor  problem  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  calamity. 
The  Russian  government  rightly 
judged  that  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  this  state  of  affairs  was  by  the 
protection,  encouragement,  and  promo- 
tion of  industry,  and  so  far  the  meas- 
ures it  has  adopted  have  proved  strik- 
ingly successful.^  Almost  every  branch 
of  industry  has  been  established.  Mos- 
cow is  rapidly  becoming  the  Manches- 
ter of  the  Bast,  and  at  Lodz,  in  Poland, 
is  a  manufacturing  town  which  is  driv- 
ing the  products  of  Bradford  and  Mul- 
hausen  out  of  Russia.  Already  the 
national  industries  have  compensated 
for  the  serious  decline  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  which  has  been  in  steady  oper- 
ation during  the  last  thirty  years.  This 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  statistics  of 
the  consumption  of  manufactured 
goods  throughout  the  country.  The 
value  per  head  of  the  population  is 
now  exactly  the  same  as  before  the 
fall,  thus  showing  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  has  not  dimin- 
ished.2  Russia,  has,  however,  still 
those  five  billion  working  days  avail- 
able for  fresh  industrial  developments, 
and  perhaps  many  millions  more,  see- 
ing how  rapidly  the  population  in- 
creases. 

It  is  important  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article  that  something  should  be 
said  respecting  the  means  by  which 
this  industrial  policy  is  promoted. 
They  are  of  a  strictly  protectionist  na- 
ture. While  the  existing  empire  is 
being  opened  up  in  every  direction 
with  roads  and  railways,  and  while 
great  colonizing  movements  are  being 
set    in    motion    by    ihe  authorities 

1  "The  Industries  of  Russia,"  St.  Petersburg:, 
1895  ( Introduction  by  Professor  Mendeleeff )  ; 
"Statesman's  Handbook  for  Russia,"  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1896,  vol.  i.,  pp.  196.  267;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  33,  35. 
Theie  are  both  official  publications,  and  English 
editions  are  issued  by  the  Chancery  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Ministers. 

2  "Statesman's  Handbook  for  Russia,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  35. 
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towards  suitable  territories,  a  prohibi- 
tive tariff  shuts  the  door  against  for- 
eign competition  across  the  western 
frontier,  and  a  vigilant  eye  is  l^ept  on 
the  south  and  south-east  for  opportuni- 
ties of  conquest  in  directions  where 
raw  materials  can  be  obtained  for  the 
home  workers,  or  close  markets  se- 
cured for  their  manufactures.  Almost 
every  phase  of  the  Asiatic  policy  of 
Russia  during  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  guided  by  economic  considera- 
tions. Russia  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
working  up  imported  raw  material,  or 
with  supplying  her  own  wants.  She  is 
determined  to  grow  or  mine  everything 
she  requires,  and  to  produce  an  excess 
of  manufactures  which  may  be  safely 
disposed  of  in  regions  where  her  own 
governors  apply  the  imperial  tariff. 
Already  she  possesses  dependencies  in 
Central  Asia  which  enjoy  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Messina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  there  she  is  hard  at  work 
growing  silk,  rice,  wine,  and  especially 
cotton.  It  is  estimated  that,  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  Russia  will  grow 
all  the  cotton  she  needs,  and  drive  En- 
glish textiles  out  of  northern  Afghan- 
istan. Immense  sums  of  money  have 
been  sunk  in  railways  and  roads,  in 
the  irrigation  of  Turkestan,  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  plantations,  the 
opening  of  schools  of  silk  culture,  and 
the  subvention  of  colonists.  The  Sibe- 
rian railway  is,  of  course,  only  the  most 
colossal  feature  in  this  great  economic 
enterprise.  It  is  intended  by  its  feed- 
ers to  tap  the  richest  markets  of  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria.  The  recent  de- 
termination to  abolish  transportation 
to  Siberia  is  not  the  exclusively  hu- 
manitarian measure  M.  Bergerat  has 
declared  it  to  be  in  his  most  dithyram- 
bic  prose,  but  only  our  own  Botany 
Bay  reform  in  Russian  guise.  So  far 
from  the  Asiatic  policy  of  Russia  being 
actuated  solely  by  the  conquering 
ideals  of  Catherine  and  the  fictitious 
will  of  Peter  the  Great,  its  economic 
aims  have  been  popularly  recognized 
in  Russia  for  more  than  a  generation. 
When  General  Kauffmann  returned 
from  his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  he  received  a 


magnificent  welcome  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Moscow,  who  recognized  in 
him  the  emancipator  of  the  Russian 
cotton  industry  from  British  and 
American  oppression,  rather  than  the 
imperial  conqueror.^ 

This  economic  movement  is  operating 
a  revolution  in  Russia.  It  has  already 
founded  the  political  influence  of  the 
country  on  a  basis  of  enormous  power, 
and  it  has  given  significant  direction  to 
its  foreign  policy.  We  have  seen  that 
the  late  czar  consented  virtually  to  the 
effacement  of  Russia  from  the  councils 
of  western  Europe  in  order  to  be  free 
to  devote  himself  to  this  internal  move- 
ment, so  fraught  with  prosperity  to  his 
empire.  When,  in  1890,  the  Neutrality 
Treaty  with  Germany  lapsed  owing  to 
the  fall  of  Prince  Bismarck,  Russia 
found  herself  deprived  of  the  guaran- 
tee of  peace  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  industrial  recueillement  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  Then  it  was  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  the  French  Alli- 
ance. It  was  a  terrible  gulp.  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  knows  Russia,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  any  man,  always  believed 
that  an  alliance  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  czar  was  impossible.^ 
But  what  was  to  be  done?  Russia  was 
isolated  in  face  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
She  was,  perhaps,  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist any  aggression,  but  that  was  no 
consolation  to  her.  War,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, would  ruin  the  great  industrial 
enterprises  on  which  she  had  just 
launched  herself,  and  in  which  she  had 
sunk  a  colossal  capital.  It  would 
throw  her  back  for  half  a  century  at 
least.  Moreover,  money  was  still  re- 
quired for  further  railways  and  other 
public  works,  and  the  new  attitude  of 
Germany  might  mean  the  closing  of 
the  Berlin  market  to  her  as  the  Lon- 
don market  had  been  closed  after  the 
Penjdeh  incident.  This  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  future  loans.  There 
was  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty  ex- 
cept the  return  of  Russia  to  European 

1  For  the  eoonomic  policy  of  Russia  in  Asia  see 
Peez  :  "Zur  Neuesten  Handelspolitik,"  pp.  16» 
103-4  ;  St.  Petershurger  Zeitung,  January  11,  1896 
and  January  24,  1897. 

2  "Politische  Briefe  Bismarcks,"  p.  285;  Busch 
"  Our  Chancellor,"  ii.,  p.  89-92. 
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politics  as  the  avowed  ally  of  France, 
and,  accordingly,  the  Cronstadt  dem- 
onstration was  arranged.  The  im- 
portant point  to  be  noted  here  is  not 
the  effect  produced  by  this  alliance  on 
the  internal  security  X)f  Russia  or  on 
the  European  equilibrium,  but  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  influenced  the  prog- 
ress of  Russia  towards  the  predom- 
inance in  Europe  she  enjoys  to-day, 
and  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of 
this  article  to  discuss.  That  may  be 
shortly  stated.  As  the  head  of  an  alli- 
ance which  was  recognized  as  fully  a 
match  for  the  rival  combination  she 
jumped  suddenly  from  the  position  of 
a  satellite  of  (Germany  to,  at  any  rate, 
the  equal  of  that  power. 

The  story  of  how  the  further  stage 
in  her  progress  was  accomplished,  and 
how  the  primacy  of  Germany  eventu- 
ally passed  to  her,  was  related  in 
these  pages  last  month. ^  The  Italian 
disaster  in  Abyssinia,  the  German  em- 
peror's telegram  to.  President  Kruger, 
and  Prince  Bismarck's  revelation  of 
the  German  betrayal  of  Austria  by 
means  of  the  Neutrality  Treaty,  shook 
the  Triple  Alliance  to  its  foundations. 
When  after  the  dismissal  of  Count 
Caprivi  the  German  emperor  sought  to 
conciliate  Russia,  and  when,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  perilous  conflict  between 
Britain  and  Germany  on  the  Eastern 
question,  Austria  compromised  her 
differences  with  Russia  in  the  Balkans, 
the  triumph  of  the  Cossack  was  com- 
plete. The  Bismarckian  system,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  powers  had 
been  made  to  revolve  round  Germany, 
became  to  a  large  extent  transferred 
to  Russia,  for  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria  were  now  all  avowed  competi- 
tors for  her  favor. 

This  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  predominance  has  already  in 
part  answered  the  second  of  the  two 
questions  with  which  the  value  and 
meaning  of  that  predominance  are 
bound  up.  A  State  which  has  em- 
barked on  a  great  civilizing  mission 
resembling  in  character  and  magnitude 
that  in  which  England  herself  is  en- 
gaged, and  which  is  working  out  for 

«  **The  German  Emperor's  Foreign  Politics." 


itself  a  colonizing  and  Industrial  des- 
tiny which  assimilates  it  still  more 
closely  to  our  own  country,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  an  essen- 
tially lower  level  of  culture.  It  is  true 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  de- 
scribed Russia  as  "barbarian,"  but  he 
said  exactly  the  same  thing  of  the 
United  States.  We  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
deluding  ourselves  with  a  phrase  de- 
rived from  a  meaningless  hypothesis 
of  the  anthropologists.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  Russia  is  not  bar- 
barian in  the  sense  of  Turkey,  whose 
stunted  and  deiormed  growth  repre- 
sents the  maximum  development  of 
her  civilization.  Nor  is  she  barbarian 
in  the  sense  of  the  tnmly  veneered 
Japanese.  In  face  of  these  two  exam- 
ples, indeed,  it  scarcely  lies  in  our 
mouth  to  level  this  reproach  against 
her,  for  we  have  been  the  patron  and 
ally  of  Turkey,  and  we  have  not  been 
far  removed  from  a  similar  relation- 
ship with  Japan.  The  argument  from 
forms  of  government,  too,  has  little 
value.  Russian  statesmen  are  content 
to  defend  the  autocratic  system  on  its 
merits,  and  not  as  a  mediaeval  sur- 
vival, and  certain  recent  constitutional 
experiences  in  western  Europe  have 
unquestionably  not  tended  to  weaken 
the  cogency  of  their  contentions.  In 
general  social  conditions  Russia  is  a 
few  generations  behind  us,  but  her  civ- 
ilization is  substantially  ours  and  her 
potentialities  are  wholly  ours.  At  the 
rate  at  which  she  is  now  travelling, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  appliances  of 
our  own  civilization,  she  will  soon 
catch  us  up.  Under  the  influence  of 
her  close  association  with  France,  and 
of  her  rapidly  growing  industrialism,  a 
liberal  transformation  of  her  institu- 
tions is  inevitable.  We  may  already 
recognize  this  bias  in  the  wide-reaching 
system  of  state  socialism  she  has 
found  herself  compelled  to  apply  to  her 
agriculture  and  export  trade,^  in  the 
great  strikes  which  took  place  last 
year  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Lodz,  and 
in  the  scheme  of  compulsory  elemen- 
tary education  which  the  Ministry  of 
Public    Instruction    has    lately  been 

2  Peez:  Zur  Neuesten  Handelspolitik,  p. 103. 
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ordered  to  submit  to  a  special  commis- 
sion.^ 

There  is  one  more  question  which 
everj^  one  must  ask  when  the  present 
political  position  of  Russia  is  made 
clear  in  the  sense  that  I  understand  it. 
What  is  likely  to  he  the  effect  of  this 
Cossack  predominance  on  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  especially  on  England? 

So  far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned, 
we  need  not  trouble  to  examine  the 
question  very  closely.  It  must  suflBce 
to  point  out  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
hackneyed  protestations  of  Russia  in 
favor  of  peace  and  the  status  quo,  fol- 
lows necessarily  from  the  very  condi- 
tions of  her  ascendency.  No  power, 
except  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  has 
given  such  substantial  hostages  to  Eu- 
ropean peace  as  Russia.  Her  whole 
future  depends  upon  the  tranquil  cul- 
tivation of  the  immense  industrial 
movement  in  which  she  has  embarked 
all  her  fortunes  and  all  her  hopes. 
Even  when  she  reaps  the  harvest,  it  is 
unlikely  that  Europe  will  have  any 
cause  for  fear.  By  her  alliance  with 
France  she  has  abjured  the  principles 
which  brought  her  armies  into  western 
Europe  in  1849.  The  aspirations  of 
Panslavism  are  becoming  as  impracti- 
cable as  the  dreams  of  Panpolonism. 
Moreover,  with  the  great  vested  inter- 
ests which  must  accrue  from  the  frui- 
tion of  her  present  policy  she  will  find, 
like  England,  that  the  greatest  of  all 
her  Interests,  as  Lord  Derby  once  said, 
Is  peace. 

We,  however,  stand  in  a  relationship 
to  Russia  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  powers.  We  are  not, 
like  some  of  them,  a  European  neigh- 
bor safeguard,  to  a  great  extent, 
against  aggression  by  the  difficulty 
with  which  one  civilized  people  con- 
quers and  assimilates  a  portion  of  an- 
other, and  by  the  permanent  perils  to 
European  peace  which  the  Polish  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  questions  have  shown 
to  be  involved  in  such  dismember- 
ments. We  are,  like  Russia,  a  great 
Asiatic  power  by  right  of  conquest, 
and,  as  Russia  aims  at  being,  by  right 
of  trade.   We  are  neighbors  in  regions 

1  Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  4,  1897. 


where  our  subjects  on  both  sides  are  of 
alien  race,  and  we  are  becoming  com- 
petitors in  markets  where  it  is  our 
policy  and  interest  to  preserve  the  local 
freedom  and  independence,  and  where 
it  is  the  policy  and  interest  of  Russia 
to  extend  her  dominion  and  her  pro- 
tectionist tariff.  Hence  there  are  seri- 
ous dangers  for  us  in  the  Cossack  tri- 
umph which  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope do  not  feel.  But  these  dangers 
are  contingent,  not  absolute.  For  the 
moment  they  scarcely  exist.  While  the 
recueillement  is  in  suspense,  we  are,  in- 
deed, as  safe  from  Russia  as  any  other 
powers,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
question  for  both  of  us,  then,  is  how 
this  breathing  space  may  be  utilized 
so  that  an  eventual  collision  shall  be 
avoided. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  an 
industrial  democracy  is  necessarily  less 
aggressive  than  an  earth-hungry  autoc- 
racy. On  the  contrary,  it  may  easily 
become  more  aggressive  because  it  is 
more  selfish  and  less  easily  controlled. 
As  the  industrial  movement  spreads 
and  intensifies  in  Russia,  the  former 
dream  of  empire  appealing  to  the 
idealism  of  the  few,  will  become  trans- 
muted into  a  dream  of  empire  plus  a 
craving  for  sole  markets  appealing  to 
the  material  interests  of  all.  This  na- 
tional and  pocket  earth-hunger  will 
find  itself  confronted  by  a  not  less 
powerful  feeling  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  British  democracy  which  must  also 
grow  into  a  menacing  shape  when  the 
inevitable  effect  of  imperialism  on 
wages  and  graduated  taxation  is 
brought  home  to  the  mind— as  it  un- 
questionably will  be — of  the  British 
working  man.  Now  if  ever  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  allowed 
to  reach  this  pass,  we  shall  be  in  a 
very  disagreeable  plight,  for  we  are 
far  from  being  a  military  power,  and 
we  may  be  certain  that  when  Russia 
fills  up  and  her  communications  are 
perfected,  the  destinies  of  Asia  from 
China  to  Cilicia  will  be  settled  by  land 
and  not  by  sea. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  three  courses 
open  to  us.  Either  we  may  join  the 
Triple  Alliance  in  permanent  union,  or 
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we  may  place  our  military  strength  on 
a  conscription  basis,  or  Ave  may  come 
to  a  friendly  arrangement  with  Russia. 
Herr  Popowski,  the  most  conspicuous 
and  the  weightiest  of  recent  writers  on 
this  subject,  has  strongly  pleaded  for 
the  first  of  these  courses.^  Unfortu- 
nately, since  his  views  were  published 
a  great  change  has  come  over  Europe, 
and  it  is  questionable  now  whether  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  us  such  guarantees  as  we 
might  need.  The  second  course  is 
open  to  objections  not  less  serious. 
Apart  from  the  strong  public  senti- 
ment in  this  country  against  conscrip- 
tion, we  have  to  remember  that  a  con- 
scription system  on  an  adequate  scale 
would  prove  a  tremendous  drain  on 
our  working  population,  as  well  as  a 
burden  on  our  finances,  and  hence 
might  hamper  us  very  seriously  in  our 
industrial  production  and  competition, 
and  consequently  in  that  very  foreign 
trade  which  it  is  our  supreme  object  to 
protect.  Hence  I  am  disposed,  as  I  al- 
ways have  been,  to  advocate  the  third 
course.  I  am  convinced  that  in  both 
countries  a  friendly  and  definite  under- 
standing with  Russia  would  be  hailed 
with  delight.  Certain  it  is,  that  when, 
towards  the  end  of  1894,  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  thought  to  be  in  prog- 
ress, it  was  very  cordially  entertained 
by  both  peoples. 

There  need  be  no  question  of  our 
joining  the  Dual  Alliance  as  such.  All 
that  is  required  is  that,  we  should  fol- 
low out  with  Russia,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent with  France,  in  China,  Persia,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  the  policy  we  inaugu- 
rated with  France  in  Indo-China  and 
Yunnan  in  1895,  and  which  Austria 
and  Russia  have  in  principle  adopted 
in  regard  to  European  Turkey.  We 
should  come  to  an  arrangement  by 
which,  jointly  with  Russia,  we  should 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Asiatic 
States  in  question,  provide  for  free- 
dom of  trade  and  equal  privileges  in 
all  three  countries,  pledge  ourselves  to 
action  of  a  definite  and  effective  kind 
for  reforming  and  reinvigorating  their 
internal    administration,    and  finally 

1  Popowski:  England  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 


mark  off  the  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  action  of  both  contracting 
powers  in  the  event  of  a  collapse  of 
any  of  the  three  States  proving  inevi- 
table. This  is,  of  course,  only  the 
broadest  and  sketchiest  outline  of  the 
arrangement  I  contemplate;  but  if 
such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  it  ought 
to  place  the  future  of  our  relations 
with  Russia  and  of  our  destinies  in  the 
East  beyond  the  reach  of  anxiety.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  negotiated 
quickly,  while  the  immediate  advan- 
tages of  peace  have  a  higher  actuarial 
value  than  the  possible  prizes  of  war, 
and  while  yet  there  is  no  such  interna- 
tional scramble  in  Asia  as  in  Africa. 
Provided  this  is  done,  the  triumph  of 
the  Cossack  can  have  no  terrors  for  us. 
If  it  is  not  done,  a  struggle  may  one 
day  occur  which  will  shake  the  world. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 


Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 
THE  GRAND  PRIZE. 

In  Godoy's  time,  the  property  of  the 
Torres-Nobles  was  considered  the  most 
important  and  productive  of  the  Span- 
ish kingdom.  Political  vicissitudes  and 
other  disasters  had  diminished  its  rents 
and  the  last  Marquis  of  Torres-Nobles, 
a  wasteful  spendthrift,  who  was  notori- 
ous at  court  when  Narvaez  was  a  young 
man,  had  succeeded  in  squandering 
nearly  all  that  was  left.  Already  close 
on  to  sixty  years,  the  Marquis  of 
Torres-Nobles  decided  to  retire  to  his 
estate  at  Fuencar,  his  only  remaining 
unmortgaged  property.  Once  there,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  exclusive  care 
of  his  noble  person,  scarcely  less  shat- 
tered than  his  means;  and  as  Fuencar 
produced  enough  for  him  to  live  well- 
in  the  country — he  managed  to  organize 
his  household  so  that  nothing  was  lack- 
ing. He  had  a  chaplain,  who  besides 
saying  mass  on  Sunday  and  feast 
days,  took  a  hand  at  cards— &wrro  and 
dosillo  being  favorite  games  of  the  ex- 
conqueror— and  read  to  him,  reviewing 
all  the  most  stirring  political  maga- 
zines. The  marquis  had  a  major-domo, 
or  overseer,  who  took  charge  of  all  agrl- 
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cultural  affairs;  a  fat,  phlegmatic 
coachman  who  solemnly  drove  the  two 
mules;  a  housekeeper,  silent,  and  atten- 
tive, not  young  enough  to  be  led  astray 
or  old  enough  to  disgust  one;  a  valet 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Madrid,  the 
sole  reminder  of  his  evil  past  life,  re- 
formed like  his  master  and  devoted  to 
his  master's  wants.  Finally,  there  was 
a  cook,  as  bright  as  a  new  silver  dollar, 
skilled  in  the  cooking  of  all  the  old 
national  dishes  which  satisfied  the 
stomach  without  irritating  it,  and  de- 
lighted the  palate  without  perverting  it. 
With  such  excellent  household  machin- 
ery the  marquis's  establishment  worked 
like  a  well  regulated  clock,  and  its 
master  was  each  day  more  pleased  that 
he  had  sailed  out  of  the  gulf  of  Madrid 
to  drop  anchor  in  the  port  of  Fuencar. 

His  health  was  once  more  estab- 
lished, he  slept  well  and  his  digestion 
was  perfect.  In  a  few  months  the  Mar- 
quis of  Torres-Nobles  grew  stouter 
without  losing  his  agility.  He  held 
himself  erect  and  took  daily  a  long 
walk. 

If  the  marquis  lived  well,  his  servants 
did  not  fare  badly,  either.  In  order 
that  they  should  not  leave  him,  he  paid 
better  wages  than  any  one  else  in  the 
province,  besides  often  giving  them 
presents  and  allowing  them  to  entertain 
their  friends.  Consequently  they  were 
well  contented.  They  had  little  work, 
and  what  they  had  was  methodical  and 
unvarying. 

The  month  of  December,  of  the  year 
before  last,  was  intensely  cold,  and  the 
ground  about  Fuencar  was  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  snow  a  foot  deep. 
One  night,  the  marquis,  tiring  of  the 
solitude  of  his  great  library,  went  down 
to  the  farmhouse  kitchen  to  seek  the 
company  of  his  fellowmen.  He  walked 
up  to  the  fire  and  warmed  the  palms  of 
his  hands  and  snapped  his  fingers,  and 
even  laughed  heartily  at  the  jokes  and 
stories  told  by  the  overseer  and  shep- 
herd with  clever  Andalusian  drollery. 
He  also  noticed  that  the  cook  had  very 
pretty  eyes.  After  half  an  hour's  chat- 
ting, of  farm  matters  and  other  rustic 
topics,  the  marquis  learned  that  tiis 
servants  had  planned  to  buy,  together, 
the  tenth  part  of  a  Christmas  lottery 


ticket.  Very  early  the  following  morn- 
ing he  despatched  a  messenger  boy  to 
the  nearest  town.  Night  had  again 
fallen  when  the  marquis  entered  the 
kitchen  waving  some  papers  in  his 
hand  and  announcing  to  his  domestics 
that  he  had  bought  a  ticket  which  was 
soon  to  be  drawn.  He  would  divide 
two-tenths  among  them  and  keep  the 
other  eight  to  try  his  own  luck. 

At  this  good  news,  there  arose  in  the 
kitchen  shouts  of  joy  and  earnest  bless- 
ing. But  the  shepherd,  a  waggish, 
grey-headed  old  man,  shook  his  head, 
affirming  that  drawing  with  gentlemen 
never  brought  any  luck.  This  speech 
so  provoked  the  marquis  that  he  de- 
clared the  shepherd  should  not  have  one 
real  if  the  number  should  prove  to  be 
the  lucky  one.  That  night  the  marquis 
slept  less  peacefully  than  at  any  time 
since  he  had  come  to  Fuencar.  Many  a 
thought  such  as  visit  only  the  old  and 
lonely,  kept  him  awake.  He  did  not 
like  the  avidity  with  which  his  servants 
spoke  of  the  money  that  might  fall  to 
them. 

"These  people,"  said  the  marquis  to 
himself,  "are  just  waiting  to  get  tlieir 
money  and  then  clear  out  and  leave  me. 
And  what  plans  they  have!  Celedonio 
—the  coachman— talks  of  setting  up  a 
tavern — that  he  may  guzzle  all  the 
wine,  no  doubt.  Then  that  ninny  of  a 
Dona  Rita— she  was  the  housekeeper- 
wants  to  keep  a  lodging  house,  and  as 
for  Jacinto— the  valet— he  was  quiet 
enough,  but  he  looked  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  at  Pepa— the  cook— well,  she 
is  worth  it.  I  could  swear  that  they  are 
going  to  marry.  Bah!"  exclaimed  the 
Marquis  of  Torres-Nobles,  and  turned 
over  in  his  bed.  He  tucked  the  clothes 
well  about  his  shoulders  for  his  neck 
felt  cold. 

"After  all,"  he  mused,  "what  does  it 
matter.  The  grand  prize  won't  fall  to 
us,  and  they  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
legacies  which  I  shall  leave  them." 

Shortly  after,  the  good  senor  was 
snoring  loudly. 

Two  days  later,  the  drawing  was  cele- 
brated, and  Jacinto,  who  was  a  clever 
fellow,  managed  to  be  sent  to  town  to 
buy  certain  much  needed  articles  for 
household  use.   Night  came  on.   It  was 
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snowing  heavily  and  Jacinto  liad  not 
returned  altliougli  lie  had  left  the  house 
at  daylight.  The  servants  were  gath- 
ered in  the  kitchen,  as  usual,  when  the 
muffled  sounds  of  horses'  feet  were 
heard  on  the  fresh  snow,  and  presently 
Jacinto  burst  into  the  kitchen  like  a 
bomb-shell.  He  was  pallid  and  fairly 
shaking  with  excitement,  and  could 
scarcely  stammer  out  the  words:— 

"We've  drawn  the  grand  prize." 

The  marquis  was  in  his  library — he 
had  a  touch  of  rheumatism — and  his 
feet  were  well  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  rug. 
He  was  smoking  a  delicious  Havana 
cigar,  while  the  chaplain  read  a  polit- 
ical article  from  El  Siglo  Futiiro.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  reading. 

Both  men  listened  to  the  noise  that 
came  from  the  kitchen.  It  seemed  at 
first  as  if  the  servants  were  quarrelling, 
but,  after  a  few  moments,  the  two  hear- 
ers were  convinced  that  the  sounds 
w^ere  those  of  intense  joy,  but  so  coarse 
and  wild  that  the  marquis  was  of- 
fended, and  believing  his  dignity  to  be 
compromised,  he  sent  the  chaplain  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on  in  the 
kitchen  and  to  bid  the  servants  be 
quiet.  In  less  than  three  minutes,  the 
chaplain  returned  and  fell  on  a  divan, 
gasping:  "I  am  choking."  He  tore  off 
his  collar  and  unbuttoned  his  vest  in 
order  to  breathe  more  freely.  The  mar- 
quis hastened  to  his  assistance,  and 
while  fanning  him,  these  words  escaped 
from  the  chaplain's  lips:— 

"The  grand  prize.   We  have  won  it!" 

In  spite  of  his  rheumatic  leg,  the  mar- 
quis reached  the  kitchen  quickly  and 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  astonished  at 
the  strange  scene  that  met  his  eyes. 
Dofia  Rita  and  the  coachman  were 
dancing  a  achucJia,  a  regular  clog 
dance,  jumping  and  clattering  like  two 
man  o'  war  sailors.  Jacinto,  with  a 
chair  clasped  in  his  arms,  waltzed 
swiftly  and  lightly,  while  P6pa  beat 
time  with  a  knife  handle  on  the  frying 
pan.  The  overseer  rolled  on  the  floor 
crying,  or  rather,  grunting  savagely: 
"Long  live  the  Virgin!" 

As  soon  as  these  crazy  people  saw  the 
marquis,  they  rushed  at  him  with  open 
arms,  and  raising  him  on  their  shoul- 
ders, singing  and  dancing,  they  carried 


him  about  the  room.  Finally,  seeing 
how  furious  he  was,  they  put  him 
down;  that  only  made  matters  worse, 
for  Pepa,  seizing  him  around  the  waist, 
willy-nilly,  dashed  off  in  a  mad  galop. 
Then  the  overseer  offered  him  a  wine 
skin  and  urged  him  to  try  a  drink,  say- 
ing that  the  liquor  was  delicious,  and 
surely,  no  one  knew  better  than  the 
overseer  himself,  as  he  had  in  his  own 
stomach  almost  the  entire  contents  of 
the  wine  skin.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
marquis  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  his 
own  apartments,  desirous  of  working 
off  his  anger  by  telling  the  chaplain  of 
the  boldness  of  his  servants  and  chat- 
ting with  him  about  the  grand  prize. 
To  his  great  surprise,  the  chaplain  came 
into  the  room,  wrapped  in  his  great- 
coat and  brushing  his  hat. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Don  Calixto, 
where  are  you  going  at  this  time  of 
night?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  mar- 
quis. 

"Well,  seiior,  with  your  permission,  I 
am  going  to  see  my  family,  to  give  them 
the  good  news  myself,  and  to  draw  my 
share  of  the  prize,  a  comfit  of  several 
thousand  dollars." 

"And  are  you  going  to  leave  me  now? 
Who  will  say  mass?" 

Here  the  meddlesome  valet  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  If  the  marquis  would 
give  him  permission,  he  would  like  to 
go  to  draw  his  share. 

The  marquis  raised  his  voice  when  he 
spoke:— 

"You  must  be  hard  put,  and  have  a 
deal  of  courage  to  start  out  at  this  late 
hour.  What's  the  matter  with  you 
all?" 

To  all  this  Don  Calixto  and  Jacinto 
responded  eagerly  that  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  train  stopped  at  the  station, 
and  they  could  easily  get  over  there  on 
foot. 

The  marquis  had  just  opened  his 
mouth  to  say:— 

"Jacinto  must  stay,  because  I  really 
need  him,"  when  the  fat,  red-faced 
coachman  came  into  the  room,  not 
waiting  to  knock.  He  said,  with  in- 
solent hilarity,  that  he  had  come  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  master  because  he  was 
going  to  draw  his  little  money. 

"The  mules!"   shouted   his  master, 
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"and  the  carriage!  Who 
We'll  see  about  this!" 

"Whoever  your  lordship  hires  can 
drive.  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  coachman 
any  longer,"  answered  the  man,  turn- 
ing his  bacli  and  giving  place  to  Dofia 
Rita,  who  did  not  enter  this  time  as  if 
she  were  stepping  on  eggs,  but  came 
bustling  in,  with  ruflaed  hair,  laughing 
gaily  and  jangling  a  huge  bunch  of  keys 
which  she  gave  to  the  marquis,  say- 
ing:— 

"This,  your  lordship,  is  the  pantry 
key,  this  is  the  linen  closet,  this  is 
the  " 

"The  devil  take  you  and  all  your 
tribe,  witch  of  the  infernal  regions! 
Do  you  want  me  to  deal  out  bacon  and 
beans.   Go  to  the  " 

Dona  Rita  did  not  hear  the  ending  of 
this  sentence.  She  left  hurriedly,  and 
with  her  departed,  also,  the  other  inter- 
locutors of  the  marquis,  who  followed 
them  himself,  and  almost  caught  them 
in  the  kitchen,  but  dared  not  step  out 
into  the  icy  atmosphere  of  the  court- 
yard. By  the  clear  light  of  the  moon, 
which  made  the  snow  glisten  like  silver, 
the  marquis  saw  them  all  off— Don 
Calixto  ahead,  then  Celedonio  with 
Dona  Rita  on  his  arm,  and  last  of  all, 
Jacinto,  very  close  to  a  feminine  sil- 
houette which  the  marquis  recognized 
as  being  that  of  Pepa  the  cook. 

"Pepilla  also!"  he  groaned.  He 
looked  around  the  deserted  kitchen  and 
saw  that  the  fire  was  dying  out.  He 
heard  loud  snoring— there,  stretched 
out  on  the  floor,  near  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, lay  the  overseer  in  a  deep,  drunken 
sleep. 

Tne  next  morning,  the  shepherd,  who 
had  not  wished  to  "spoil  his  luck,"  man- 
aged to  cook  a  simple  breakfast  so  that 
the  noble  senor  might  eat  a  warm  meal 
the  first  day  that  he  became  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  describe 
the  sumptuous  installation  of  the  mar- 
quis in  Madrid,  but  what  must  not  be 
omitted  is  that  he  hired  a  cook  whose 
dishes  were  gastronomic  poems.  It  has 
been  suspected  that  these  very  dishes 
produced  the  illness  that  carried  the 
marquis  to  the  tomb,  but  I  think  that 
the  shock  he  received,  when  liis  mag- 
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nificent  English  horses  ran  away,  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred shortly  after  he  went  to  live  in 
his  newly  furnished  palace  in  the  calle 
de  Acald. 

When  the  marquis'  will  was  opened, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  everything 
he  owned  to  the  shepherd  of  Fuencar. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  By 
Jean  Raymond  Bidwell. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THEODOR  FONTANE'S  CHILD-LIFE. 

It  is  a  very  charming  "child-life" 
which  the  veteran  German  novelist, 
Theodor  Fontane,  reveals  to  his  read- 
ers in  his  late  work,  "Meine  Kinder- 
jahre." 

The  old  family  of  French  extraction, 
the  peculiar  German  province  on  the 
Baltic  in  which  they  lived;  the  notions 
and  games  of  the  children;  the  running 
waters,  leafy  woods,  and  dry  sand 
dunes,  on  and  in  which  they  played; 
the  quaint  old  houses;  the  "high  soci- 
ety" of  the  little  town,  are  all  depicted 
with  minute  detail  and  vivid  coloring, 
and  most  of  all  we  are  interested  and 
delighted  by  the  masterly  portrayal  of 
the  great  novelist's  father,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  of  his  talent  and  genial 
ity. 

Theodor  Fontane  was  born  in  Rup 
pin  on  the  third  of  December,  1819. 
His  father,  Louis  Henri  Fontane,  was 
the  son  of  a  painter  and  drawing  mas- 
ter, Pierre  Barthelemy,  who  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  to 
teach  Queen  Louise's  children,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  became  the  queen's 
private  secretary,  probably  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  then  influential  cabinet 
minister,  Lombard,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  strengthen  Prussia's  friendship 
with  France.  The  sculptor,  Gottfried 
Schadow,  wrote  in  his  note-book,  "A 
Mr.  Fontane  is  the  queen's  secretary; 
he  paints  badly,  but  speaks  French 
well."  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  when 
the  court  fled  to  Konigsberg.  Pierre 
Barthelemy  was  made  castellan  of  the 
castle  of  Nieder-Schonhausen,  where 
our  novelist's  father,  Louis  Henri, 
passed  his  childhood,   going  to  and 
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from  the  "grey  cloister"  school  in  Ber- 
lin, a  tramp  of  three  hours,  in  all 
weathers.  The  learning  acquired  did 
not  amount  to  much,  but  the  boy  pos- 
sessed good  common  sense  and  savoir 
faire,,  and  gained,  from  diligent  read- 
ing of  reviews  and  newspapers,  and 
constant  reference  to  encyclopaedias 
when  he  desired  information,  more 
general  knowledge  than  was  possessed 
in  those  days  uy  the  doctors,  town 
councillors,  and  mayors  of  the  smaller 
German  towns. 

In  1809,  Louis  Henri  was  apprenticed 
to  an  apothecary  in  Berlin,  but  in  1813, 
when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
was  moved  by  the  king's  appeal  to  his 
people,  and  volunteered  for  the  army, 
thinking  a  soldier's  life  far  away  bet- 
ter than  that  of  an  apothecary's  ap- 
prentice. But  what  more  than  all  in- 
fluenced him  was  an  incident  that  took 
place  in  Berlin,  and  which,  in  after 
life,  he  related  to  his  son.  One  day  a 
beautiful  and  noble  lady,  going  into  a 
linendraper's  shop,  was  served  by  a 
strong  young  man  with  fair  mous- 
tachios. 

"I  am  surprised  to  see  you  behind  a 
counter  in  such  times  as  these!"  ex- 
claimed the  lady. 

"I  am  not  surprised,  my  lady,"  re- 
plied the  impudent  youth.  "I  would 
rather  be  here  just  now  than  anywhere 
else." 

"So  I  see,"  retorted  the  lady,  and 
giving  him  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear 
she  left  the  shop. 

To  this  sort  of  treatment  Louis 
Henri  determined  that  he  would  not 
expose  himself,  so  he  soon  donned  a 
uniform  and  was  provided  with  a  rifle. 
He  went  with  a  troop  of  fifty  volun- 
teers to  Saxony,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Gross-Gorschen.  A  bullet 
pierced  his  knapsack  and  remained 
sticking  in  the  leaves  of  a  thick  pocket 
book  he  carried.  This  relic  he  often 
showed  his  son,  taking  care  to  explain 
that  the  bullet  did  not  come  from  be- 
hind, but  was  a  flank  shot,  for  he  and 
his  comrades  were  storming  a  narrow 
pass,  beset  on  each  side  by  the  French 
voltigeurs. 

After    the    armistice    Louis  Henri 


served  in  the  field  hospital  as  assist- 
ant, but  of  this  time  he  never  after- 
wards spoke. 

While  waiting  to  make  his  examina- 
tion as  an  apothecary,  Louis  Henri  fell 
in  love  with  Emilie  Labry,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  silk  merchant.  This  lady, 
whose  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Mumme,  traced  her  descent  to  an  aris- 
tocratic family  of  that  name.  She  was 
a  superior  woman,  with  the  passionate 
French  temperament  and  a  strict 
sense  of  duty  and  propriety.  The  cel- 
ebrated actress,  Louise  Rogee,  who 
was  betrothed  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Pierre  Barthelemy,  was  her  bosom 
friend,  and  it  was  on  a  visit  with  her 
to  Pierre's  house  that  Emilie  Labry 
met  with  the  second  son.  They  con- 
ceived an  affection  for  each  other,  and 
became  engaged.  After  passing  his 
examination,  Louis  Henri  purchased 
an  apothecary's  business  in  Neu-Rup- 
pin,  and  the  wedding  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1819. 

The  newly  married  couple  were  re- 
spectively descended  from  one  of  each 
of  the  two  very  different  races  who 
were  close  neighbors  in  the  department 
of  Herault  in  Gascony,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  transplantation  of  their  immediate 
ancestors  to  Brandenburg,  each  inher- 
ited the  peculiarities  of  his  race.  Louis 
Henri  was  a  big,  stately  Gascon,  brim- 
ful of  imagination  and  bonhomie,  a  true 
fantast  and  humorist,  a  great  teller  of 
anecdotes,  and  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  a  "Gasconnade."  His  wife  was  the 
child  of  the  southern  Cevennes,  a  slen- 
der, graceful  woman  with  black  hair 
and  dark  eyes,  energetic  and  unselfish 
in  character,  but  so  passionate  that  her 
husband  used  to  say,  half  in  earnest, 
half  in  jest,  that  "if  she  had  remained 
in  the  land,  the  war  with  the  Cevennes 
would  still  be  raging."  But  her  pas- 
sionate nature  found  no  vent  in  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  for  she  was  an  en- 
lightened woman  and  very  liberal. 
When  these  two  were  born,  Gascony 
and  Cevennes  lay  a  hundred  years  be- 
hind, but  they  cherished  their  connec- 
tion with  France,  at  least  in  imagina- 
tion. They  were  eager  to  find  artisto- 
cratic  French  relations  who  had  dis- 
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tingiiished  themselves,  and  Louis 
Henri  liad  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
Louis  de  Fontanes,  who  had  been,  in 
his  time,  rector  of  the  Paris  Univer- 
sity, and  who  had  pronounced  speeches 
on  great  occasions.  The  fact  that 
Pierre  Barthelemy,  the  queen's  secre- 
tary, had  written  his  name  with  the 
final  "s,"  until  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  was  by  his  son  considered  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  connection.  Emilie, 
on  her  side,  found  a  relative  in  Cardi- 
nal Fesch,  the  stepbrother  of  Letitia 
Bonaparte,  therefore  no  less  than  the 
uncle  of  Napoleon.  "It  was  a  feast  for 
gods,"  Theodor  Fontane  tells  us, 
"when  our  parents  warmly  disputed 
on  such  themes,  after  previously  set- 
tling the  difference  of  rank  between  a 
university  rector  and  a  cardinal  arch- 
bishop, while  we  children  held  criti- 
cally aloof." 

Theodor  Fontane's  birth  nearly  cost 
his  mother  her  life,  and  so,  though  he 
had  brothers  and  sisters,  he  remained 
her  favorite  child  until,  long  after, 
there  came  a  baby  sister,  to  whom  the 
boy  stood  godfather. 

His  father,  as  proprietor  of  the  flour- 
ishing "Lion  apothecary,"  was  now 
well  off,  but  his  character  was  fatal  to 
the  family  fortunes.  He  spent  more 
than  he  earned,  being  no  "business 
man,"  but  cherishing  many  aristo- 
cratic inclinations.  He  began  with  a 
carriage  and  horses,  and  ended  with  a 
love  of  card-playing,  which  pastime, 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life,  cost  him  a  small  fortune. 

In  consequence  of  such  extrava- 
gance, his  own  father  became  his  chief 
creditor,  and  did  not  spare  reproaches, 
which  were  echoed  by  the  daughter-in- 
law,  who  sided  entirely  with  her 
father-in-law.  Thus  poor  Louis  HenrJ 
stood  between  two  fires,  and  finally 
found  himself  obliged  to  sell  his  busi- 
ness, which  he  did  to  such  advantage 
that  he  was  enabled  to  pay  all  his 
debts  and  regain  his  independence.  A 
happy  period  ensued,  which  includes 
the  childish  reminiscences  of  Theodor 
Fontane. 

The  family  lived  at  first  on  the 
&ei  Uage  of  a  butcher's  house,  and  the 


boy  could  never  forget  the  long  gloomy 
yard,  through  which  ran  a  gutter  al 
ways  full  of  blood.  He  did  not  wit- 
ness the  killing  of  the  cattle,  but  one 
day  saw  through  the  open  back  door 
four  men  busy  with  a  pig.  He  stood 
almost  paralyzed  with  horror,  and  then 
fled,  passing  the  whole  morning  in  the 
fields.  When  he  returned  home  late 
for  dinner,  he  was  asked  where  he  had 
been.  He  described  his  fright,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  rested  on  a  little 
hill,  leaning  his  back  against  a  mouldy 
old  post.  His  father  laughed.  "Then 
you  have  been  sitting  quite  comfort- 
ably at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,"  said 
he.  The  boy  felt  as  if  the  rope  had 
been  round  his  own  neck,  turned  sick, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  table. 
He  was  only  six  years  old,  and  must 
have  had  a  strong  imagination. 

At  school,  to  which  he  now  went,  he 
got  on  very  well,  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing seemed  an  inherited  instinct.  His 
mother,  however,  thought  it  wisdom 
never  to  praise  her  children,  while  for 
every  fault  she  was  ready  with  a  slap 
or  a  blow.  It  was  her  principle  to  be 
"hard,"  and  she  had  no  sense  of  humor. 
She  was  equally  severe  in  the  physical 
care  of  her  children,  and  Theodor  suf- 
fered tortures  when  she  combed  and 
dressed  his  golden  curls,  of  which  she 
was  very  proud.  She  treated  his  del- 
icate skin,  which  was  easily  affected 
by  frost,  with  applications  of  lemon- 
juice,  which  smarted  terribly,  but  ef- 
fectively healed  the  cracks.  The  child 
was  very  sensitive  to  color,  and  one  of 
the  things  which  most  struck  his  im- 
agination at  this  early  period  was  a  great 
conflagration— not  the  fire  itself,  but  a 
scene  to  which  it  gave  rise.  His  par- 
ents were  out  dining  with  a  friend, 
and  his  mother,  when  she  heard  of  the 
fire,  was  alarmed  for  her  children,  and 
hastened  home.  She  ran  there  without 
bonnet  or  cloak,  her  hair  all  loosened 
from  her  rapid  course,  and  found  her 
children  in  the  front  parlor,  sitting  on 
pillows  and  bedclothes  just  as  they  had 
been  fetched  out  of  bed.  She  screamed 
with  delight  at  finding  them  safe,  and 
then  sank  fainting  on  the  floor.  The 
servants  arrived  with  lights,  and  Theo- 
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dor  never  forgot  the  spectacle  of  his 
mother,  her  red  brocade  dress,  over 
which  her  black  hair  vi^as  strewed, 
shining  in  the  glaring  yellow  light  of 
the  candles.  Another  effect  of  color 
which  impressed  itself  on  his  young 
mind  was  a  black-and-yellow-striped 
waistcoat  in  a  portrait  of  his  grand- 
father, which  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
during  a  visit  to  the  old  gentleman. 

At  this  time,  Louis  Henri  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  days  in  travelling 
about  on  the  lookout  for  a  position. 
His  wife,  when  he  was  at  home,  de- 
lighted in  teasing  her  husband  on  the 
famous  love-letters  he  wrote  when  ab- 
sent, and  would  say  to  her  children,  "I 
have  kept  all  your  father's  love-letters, 
children,  and  some  of  them  I  almost 
know  by  heart.  Listen  to  this  one 
from  Eisleben:  'I  arrived  this  after- 
noon, and  have  found  good  lodgings; 
also  for  my  horse,  who  has  hurt  him- 
self a  little.  But  I  will  not  tell  you 
about  that,  but  only  mention  that  this 
is  the  town  where  Luther  was  born  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  1483,  nine 
years  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica.' There  you  see  your  father  as  a 
lover  children!"  All  this  the  mother 
told  with  great  gravity,  and  even  with 
bitterness,  for  she  really  suffered  from 
the  total  want  of  tenderness  on  the 
part  of  her  husband,  who,  neverthe- 
less, loved  her  sincerely. 

At  the  end  of  these  "Wanderjahre," 
Louis  Henri  purchased  the  good- will  of 
an  apothecary's  business  at  Swine- 
miinde,  and  the  family  soon  settled  in 
that  town.  The  removal  took  place  in 
the  absence  of  the  mother,  who  had 
gone  to  Berlin  to  undergo  a  cure.  The 
journey  from  Ruppin  to  Swinemiinde 
lasted  three  days.  The  party  consisted 
of  Louis  Henri,  his  four  children,  and 
an  ugly,  gypsy-like  nurse.  On  the  way 
they  were  joined  by  an  apprentice. 
During  the  journey  the  father,  as  was 
his  custom,  described  to  his  children 
the  historical  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  towns  they  passed,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  etc.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  destination,  the 
first  house  they  saw— a  framework 
building  with  a  thatched  roof  and  a 


garden— struck  the  boy  Theodor  with 
fear,  for  on  the  garden-path  stood  a 
newly-varnished  coffin,  shining  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  He  pointed  to 
it  in  alarm,  but  his  father  reassured 
him.  "Don't  be  silly,"  he  said,  "it  is  a 
sign  of  good  luck,  better  even  than  to 
meet  a  cart  with  a  dead  horse,  which 
is  said  to  betoken  riches.  A  cofBn  is 
still  more  lucky.  Luck  is  everything, 
and  we  shall  have  luck  in  our  new 
home." 

Though  Swinemiinde  was  reached, 
the  place  did  not  look  like  a  town. 
There  was  no  gate,  no  pavement,  and 
no  people.  The  street  was  very  broad, 
and  the  houses  on  each  side  small  and 
ugly,  and  many  oniy  thatched.  Most 
of  them  had  high  gable-ends  facing  the 
street,  finished  off  by  a  flagstaff.  The 
family  coach  waded  on  through  deep, 
heavy  sand,  and  at  last  entered  a 
queer,  lop-sided  square,  grown  over  in 
parts  with  grass,  so  that  it  looked  like 
a  village  common.  On  one  side  rose  a 
church  like  a  barn;  opposite  stood  a 
house  painted  fiery-red,  with  a  steep 
roof  five  times  the  height  of  the  house 
itself.  Around  it  stood  five  tall  chest- 
nut-trees. Here  the  coach  stopped, 
and  the  father,  alighting,  bade  his  chil- 
dren welcome  home.  Supper  was 
served  in  a  yellow  room  with  a  sanded 
floor.  The  room  occupied  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  from  front  to  back, 
and  through  a  door  at  the  back  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  a  large  garden,  with 
the  new  moon  shining  over  a  hedge.  In 
the  middle  of  the  garden  was  a  young 
fir-tree,  and  the  sight  filled  the  child 
whose  experiences  we  are  following 
with  a  flood  of  joy  and  hope.  After 
supper  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
have  a  look  at  the  church.  In  the 
square  the  boy  met  an  old  hunch- 
backed man,  who  had  been  busy  un- 
loading the  family  baggage. 

"What  are  you  called?"  asked  Theo- 
dor. 

"Ehm." 

"Ehm?  I  never  heard  such  a  namet 
Weil,  Ehm,  what  is  that  which  roars- 
and  thunders  so,  I  should  like  to  know? 
There  is  no  wind,  and  yet  there  is  a 
roaring." 
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"That  is  the  sea,  young  master," 
"The  sea?" 
"Yes,  the  sea." 

"How  far  is  it;  it  sounds  so  near?" 

"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk. 
But  sometimes  it  comes  quite  close, 
and  runs  all  over  the  streets,  and  then 
such  a  tiny  lad  as  you  would  drown." 

The  old  house,  at  first  sight,  had 
made  an  ugly  impression  on  the  boy, 
and  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
it  was  haunted,  and  that,  as  the  ser- 
vants told  him,  "old  Geisler  wan- 
dered." Strange  noises  were  heard 
overhead,  and  Theodor,  in  his  little 
room,  felt  delighirul  shivers,  especially 
when  the  boughs  of  the  cherry-tree 
outside  his  window  scraped  against 
the  panes. 

In  company  with  his  father,  who  car- 
ried on  an  unceasing  monologue,  the 
boy  inspected  the  whole  house,  which 
possessed  roomy  attics,  through  which 
swallows  and  butterflies  flew  in  and 
out.  A  series  of  ladders  led  to  the  dif- 
ferent garrets  in  the  high  roof,  and  in 
the  topmost  one,  to  which  father  and 
son  climbed,  they  found  a  big  heavy 
wheel,  the  presence  of  which  in  that 
place  they  could  not  understand.  The 
man  Ehm  informed  them  that  it  was 
the  wheel  on  which  a  murderer  had 
been  broken  long  ago,  before  the 
French  invaded  the  land.  "Old  Geis- 
ler" had  bought  the  wheel  and  placed 
it  in  his  attic  for  luck.  The  high  roof, 
with  its  many  attics,  its  executioner's 
wheel,  and  its  ghost  of  old  Geisler, 
greatly  interested  the  boy,  but  he  did 
not  much  care  for  the  house  itself, 
which  seemed  to  lie  crushed  beneath. 
The  walls  of  the  different  rooms  were 
colored  a  dirty  yellow,  and  there  were 
no  decorations.  Only  the  apprentice's 
room  was  painted  an  arsenic-green,  and 
provided  with  a  ventilator,  which 
turned  and  twisted  noisily.  The  chil- 
dren's nursery  was  in  a  bad  condition; 
some  of  the  wooden  flooring  was  miss- 
ing, leaving  bare  an  expanse  of  deep 
sand  (for  it  was  on  the  ground  floor 
without  a  cellar),  which,  in  wet 
weather,  became  the  favorite  play- 
place  of  the  children.  Their  principal 
game    was    "chuck-stones,"    a  game 


there  called  "fcnwi,"  ana  perhaps  of  Dan- 
ish origin,  but  the  very  same  game 
we  see  portrayed  on  a  Pompeian  bas- 
relief. 

In  the  nursery  "old  Geisler"  had 
died,  and  it  was  Theodor's  favorite 
pastime  to  sit  at  dusk  between  the  cup- 
board and  the  stove  listening  to  the 
mysterious  noises  overhead,  and  in- 
dulging in  ghost-like  fancies. 

For  him,  too,  the  laboratory,  with  all 
its  strange  apparatus,  had  a  great  at- 
traction, in  spite  of  a  gutter,  running 
through  the  middle  to  carry  off  the 
refuse  of  the  medicinal  roots  and 
leaves,  which  caused  a  stench  that 
soon  gave  the  sensitive  lad  a  fever,  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  quite  over- 
came. Quinine,  at  that  time,  was  con- 
sidered too  great  a  luxury  for  a  child, 
and  he  was  inadequately  cured  with 
an  infusion  of  the  rind,  and  a  disgust- 
ing syrup  of  carrots! 

The  garden  and  yard  were  the  joy 
of  the  troop  of  children.  The  yard,  in- 
deed, was  like  that  of  a  farm,  sur- 
rounded with  stables,  stalls,  pigsties, 
barns,  a  dovecot,  and  similar  outbuild- 
ings. The  storms  of  winter  often  filled 
the  cellars  with  water,  and  the  chil- 
dren rowed  about  in  tubs  or  on  rafts, 
landing  on  the  "coasts"  as  pirates.  The 
garden  was  partly  an  orchard,  partly  a 
wilderness,  where  the  children  played 
on  sunny  afternoons,  building  fort- 
resses, and  making  inroads  into  their 
neighbors'  premises.  The  best  of  all 
was  the  swing,  old,  and  hanging  to 
rusty  hooks,  and  rather  dangerous, 
which  only  heightened  the  zest  to 
Theodor  when  he  worked  himself  up 
till  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  air,  and 
swung  till  the  wind  rushed  through  his 
curls,  and  the  frail  posts  and  hooks 
squeaked  and  squealed. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  Henri  proceeded  to 
"decorate"  the  house  before  the  arrival 
of  his  wife.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  have  the  outside  painted  sky  blue, 
depriving  it  altogether  of  the  gro- 
tesque character  which  its  former 
blood-red  color  had  given  it.  In  the 
big  saloon,  the  dirty  yellow  walls  were 
changed  to  a  dark  blue,  and  the  ceiling 
was  painted  with  "mythological"  sub- 
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jects,  iu  which  many  swans  figured.  A 
raised  platform,  with  a  leather*  chair, 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  windows  for 
the  mother,  Avhence  she  could  watch 
the  movements  in  the  street,  and  her 
children  playing  before  the  church. 
Some  beautifully  carved  old  furniture, 
inherited  from  the  grandfather,  gave 
dignity  to  the  spacious  room.  In  this 
room,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  after 
lier  midday  nap,  made  her  appearance 
at  four  o'clock,  when  visitors  arrived. 
On  the  table  stood  a  shining  white  ves- 
sel, perforated  with  holes,  and  contain- 
ing ■  an  iron  box  filled  with  glowing 
charcoal.  On  the  top  stood  a  boiling 
kettle,  and  the  mother  made  the  coffee, 
and  served  the  guests  with  her  own 
hands.  The  children  handed  round 
baskets  of  cake,  and  suffered  the  tor- 
ments of  Tantalus  when,  in  the  heat  of 
conversation,  their  mother  forgot  to 
tell  them  to  help  themselves. 

The  father's  study  contained  many 
pictures  and  a  small  looking-glass,  be- 
fore which  he  made  his  careful  toilette, 
adjusting  his  many-folded  jahot,  and 
arranging  a  so-called  tour,  which, 
when  stuck  on  to  his  head  with  gum, 
completed  the  toilette.  The  taking  off 
of  this  wig,  preparatory  to  redressing 
its  curls,  was  a  rather  torturing  proc- 
ess,, accompanied  by  many  grimaces, 
and  a  muttered  monologue:  "Really  it 
is  nonsense.  Most  men  have  bald 
heads  and  do  not  mind.  Then  why  do 
I  torture  myself?  It  is  a  sacrifice  I 
make  to  society!"  And  it  was  in  "soci- 
ety" that  Louis  Henri  shone.  His 
genial  amiability,  and  many  little  ec- 
centricities, contributed  greatly  to 
every  entertainment.  His  terms  of 
speech  and  frequent  quotations  were 
amusing,  and  when  he  made  use  of  the 
expression,  "So-and-so  will  make  his 
sort-"  every  Frenchman  would  have 
envied  his  pronunciation  of  the  "o." 
His  love  of  sound  led  him  to  use  many 
French  expressions,  and  he  revelled  in 
alliteration,  and  in  sonorous  titles  of 
books.  He  obstinately  mispronounced 
many  names,  especially  foreign  ones. 
When  mentioning  Lord  Londonderry, 
which  he  often  did,  he  always  put  the 
accent  on  the  "don."     He  took  great 


l)ains  with  his  private  and  business 
correspondence,  and  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand  with  a  certain  artistic  delight. 
He  kept  separate  seals  for  different  let- 
ters, and  made  them  with  great  care. 
A  small  receptacle  behind  a  little  col- 
umned temple  in  his  escritoire  was  his 
treasury,  and  not  seldom  it  was  empty. 
Then  he  impressed  a  moral  on  his  lit- 
tle son.  "See,  my  boy,"  he  would  say, 
"I  can  regard  this  now  empty  place 
without  emotion.  I  lately  reckoned  up 
the  money  which  it  has  held  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  amounted  to  a  quite 
large  sum.  That  is  a  comfort."  Half 
joking  and  half  in  earnest,  the  Gascon 
gentleman  felt  proud  of  what  his 
treasury  had  once  held. 

Near  the  sofa  stood  a  clock  in  its  up- 
right case,  which  had  marked  the  hour 
of  his  father's  and  grandfather's  death, 
and  later  marked  his  own.  This  clock 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  talented 
novelist,  w^ho  intends  also  to  die  to  its 
ticking. 

Louis  Henri  always  took  a  nap  in  the 
afternoon,  sleeping  so  long  that  the 
children  used  to  say,  "Papa  will  again 
sleep  till  night!"  Theodor  was  gen- 
erally sent  to  wake  him,  and  was  then 
received  with  special  fondness  and 
kept  to  have  a  chat.  The  father  talked 
far  above  the  child's  head,  but  his  con- 
versation was  all  the  more  charming 
for  that. 

Sometimes  the  boy  would  find  the 
father  asleep  with  traces  of  tears  on 
his  face,  and  then  the  child  knew  that 
a  "scene"  had  taken  place  between  his 
parents,  always  in  consequence  of  ihe 
fantastic  and  wonderful  economic  en- 
terprises of  the  husband,  which  an- 
gered the  sensible  wife,  but  for 
which  no  others  could  ever  be  angry 
with  their  amiable  originator.  The 
tears  were  half  bitterness  of  spirit,  and 
half  self-reproach,  for  to  the  very  last 
Louis  Henri  loved  and  honored  his 
angry  but  virtuous  wife. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  fine  descrip- 
tions of  the  strange  old-fashioned 
town,  its  river  traffic,  which  was  the 
delight  of  the  children,  and  its  high 
society;  two  or  three  families  with 
whom  the  Fontanes  w^ere  acquainted, 
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and  who  kept  the  strict  rules  of  rank, 
so  that  it  once  happened  at  a  dinner 
partj^  in  the  aristocratic  home  of  the 
Von  Flemings,  where  the  guests  were 
only  the  Von  Borcke  couple,  and  Louis 
Henri  and  his  wife,  that  the  four  titled 
people  paired  off  together,  leaving 
Louis  Henri  to  offer  his  arm  to  his 
wife,  which  he  did  with  courtly  grace, 
remarking,  "Eh  bien,  madame,  Dieu  le 
veut!"  The  next  day,  sincere  apol- 
ogies were  offered,  but  the  Fontanes 
never  again  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dinner  there,  though  the  friendship 
was  not  broken. 

During  the  bathing  season  at  Swine- 
miinde,  the  Fontanes'  house  was  full 
of  guests,  and  it  is  doubtful  what 
made  the  greatest  inroads  on  the  fam- 
ily exchequer,  the  mother's  un- 
bounded hospitality,  or  the  father's 
love  of  cards.  During  the  festive  sea- 
son the  house  rang  with  song  and 
laughter.  The  master  of  the  house, 
handsome  and  gay,  flirted  with  his 
beautiful  guests  (for  to  attract  his  no- 
tice they  must  be  at  least  pretty),  and 
his  witty  "badinage"  was  most  amus- 
ing. His  son  inherited  the  gift,  but 
never  equalled  his  father.  His  mother 
appreciated  her  husband's  talents,  and 
allowed  that  his  happy  repartees  al- 
ways won  people  to  take  his  side,  but 
she  always  added  "it  is  a  pity!"  The 
autumn  storm  scattered  the  bathing 
guests,  and  soon  severe  frosts  came  on. 
Then  Louis  Henri,  anticipating  the 
practice  of  a  greater  man,  exercised 
and  warmed  himself  by  wood-cutting. 
During  the  autumn  the  great  "goose 
slaughter"  took  place,  performed  by  a 
group  of  old  women  in  a  room  lighted 
by  a  tallow  candle.  The  five  old  exe- 
cutioners sat  near  the  door,  each  with 
a  victim  between  her  knees.  They 
sang  quaint  ballads  as  they  split  the 
skulls  of  the  birds  with  a  sharp  knife. 
And  the  songs  they  sang  were  by  no 
means  in  harmony  with  their  task; 
they  were  pathetic  and  often  coarse 
love-songs,  to  which  the  maid-servants 
listened  with  great  glee,  shouting  with 
delight  at  the  most  piquant  parts. 
Louis  Henri  did  not  approve,  but  com- 
forted himself  by  referring  the  prac- 


tice to  a  remnant  of  the  Roman  Satur- 
nalia, or,  as  he  said,  it  was  "the  mo- 
mentary tyranny  of  the  vassals  over 
their  so-called  masters."  Having  thus 
defined  the  custom  he  felt  content,  es- 
pecially when,  next  day,  the  gay  maids 
cast  down  their  eyes  when  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  him.  During  this  period 
of  slaughter,  a  peculiar  dish  made  of 
goose  blood  was  served  daily,  and 
Louis  Henri  used  to  remark,  "Ah!  this 
is  all  right!  Eat  of  this,  children;  it 
is  the  black  broth  of  the  Spartans,  full 
of  sap  and  strength."  But  he  himself 
picked  out  the  raisins  and  almond 
dumplings  from  the  mixture,  and  left 
the  "broth"  to  the  others.  After  the 
geese,  came  the  turn  of  the  pigs.  The 
larder  was  full  of  good  things,  and  a 
week  before  Christmas  the  house  was 
invaded  by  a  delicious  aroma  of  citron 
peel,  bitter-almonds,  sugar,  honey  and 
spices.  "I  know,"  said  the  mother  at 
this  season,  "that  the  children  will 
spoil  their  stomachs,  but  that  is  better 
than  half  starving  them.  They  must 
enjoy  themselves  at  this  festive  sea- 
son, and  they  are  happiest  when  they 
can  revel  in  cakes."  The  making  of 
the  Mum-torte  or  tree-cake  was  a  work 
of  art.  The  sweet  liquid  paste  was 
dropped  bit  by  bit  into  a  mould  in  the 
form  of  a  tree,  and  then  baked,  and 
on  its  success  was  supposed  to  depend 
the  future  happiness  of  the  house.  The 
boy  Theodor  listened  to  the  jokes  and 
conversation  of  the  grown-up  persons; 
the  story  of  a  murder  made  a  deep  im- 
pression; the  rumor  of  a  Polish  inva- 
sion thrilled  him  with  expectation  and 
a  feeling  of  romance.  The  crossing  of 
the  river  on  the  blocks  of  ice  with 
which  it  was  filled,  when  the  spaces 
between  had  to  be  traversed  on  a 
plank  laid  across,  the  boatmen-guides 
holding  a  rope  on  a  pike  as  a  hand-rail 
for  the  boy,  was  a  grand  adventure, 
and  the  slight  sense  of  danger  height- 
ened the  enjoyment. 

In  an  interim  between  the  departure 
of  a  tutor,  and  leaving  home  for  a 
boarding-school,  Theodor  received  in- 
struction from  his  father  and  gives  aD 
amusing  account  of  the  lessons. 

Louis  Henri  dug  up  from  the  depths 
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of  his  memory,  or  imparted  from  what 
he  had  read  the  same  day,  all  sorts  of 
knowledge.  He  illustrated  geography 
with  history,  somewhat  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion:— 

"Do  you  know  what  is  East  and 
West  Prussia?" 

"Yes,  papa.  That  is  the  land  from 
which  Prussia  took  the  name  of  Prus- 
sia, and  from  which  we  are  called 
Prussians." 

"Very  good,  very  good.  Rather  too 
much  Prussia,  but  that  does  not  mat- 
ter. And  you  know  the  capitals  of  the 
two  provinces?" 

"Yes,  papa.  Konigsberg  and  Dant- 
zig." 

"Very  good.  I  was  once  in  Dantzig 
myself,  and  nearly  went  to  Konigs- 
berg, but  something  prevented  me. 
And  have  you  ever  heard  who  took 
Dantzig  after  a  brave  defence  by  Gen- 
eral Kalkreuth?" 

"No,  papa." 

"Well,  it  wasn't  to  be  expected;  very 
few  know  it,  and  so-called  highly-edu- 
cated people  never  know  it.  It  was  Gen- 
eral Lefevre,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
courage.  In  consequence  Napoleon 
made  him  Due  de  Dantzic,  with  a  c 
instead  of  a  g.  Thus  languages  are 
distinguished.  All  this  was  in  the  year 
1807." 

"Then  it  was  after  the  battle  of 
Jena?" 

"Yes,  we  may  say  so;  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  one  may  say  it  was  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War." 

"I  don't  understand,  papa." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  That  is  to  say, 
Jena  was  too  far  back;  but  one  might 
say  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  a 
terribly  bloody  battle,  when  the  Prus- 
sian Guards  were  nearly  annihilated 
and  when  Napoleon,  before  he  retired 
to  rest,  remarked  to  his  favorite, 
Duroc:  "Duroc,  to-day  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  sixth  European 
power:  la  hone" 

"What  does  that  mean,  papa?" 

"La  houe  means  mud.  But  one  may 
use  a  still  stronger  German  expression, 
and  I  almost  believe  that  Napoleon— 
who,  when  he  liked,  could  be  cynical- 
used  that  stronger  expression." 


"What  is  cynical,  papa?" 

"Cynical — h'm!— cynical.  It  Is  a 
word  frequently  used,  and  I  might  say 
it  is  as  much  as  rude  or  brutal.  But  it 
can  be  more  closely  defined.  We  will 
look  it  up  some  time  in  the  dictionary. 
It  is  always  well  to  know  such  things, 
but  not  necessary  to  know  everything 
immediately." 

Louis  Henri  had  a  predilection  for 
the  historical  period  between  the  siege 
of  Toulon  and  Napoleon's  confinement 
on  St.  Helena.  One  of  his  favorite  his- 
torical personages  was  Latour  d'Au- 
vergne.  He  was  fond  of  telling  anec- 
dotes about  "le  premier  grenadier 
de  France,'"  who,  though  he  was  a  gen- 
eral, marched  in  the  ranks  at  the  side 
of  the  sergeant  of  the  old  Guards. 
When  he  fell  at  Neuberg  Napoleon 
ordered  his  heart  to  be  put  into  an  urn 
and  carried  along  with  the  troops,  and 
that  his  name  should  never  be  omitted 
from  the  roll-call.  It  was  then  the 
sergeant's  duty  to  reply.  During  the 
lessons  he  gave  to  his  son,  Mr.  Fon- 
tane  returned  again  and  again  to  this 
incident. 

"Do  you  know  Latour  d'Auvergne?" 
he  began. 

"Certainly.  He  was  le  premier 
grenadier  de  France." 

"Good.  And  you  remember  what 
happened  after  his  death?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  tell  me  about  it." 

"All  right,  papa.  But  you  must 
stand  up  and  act  sergeant:  else  it 
won't  do." 

And  Louis  Henri  actually  rose  from 
his  seat  and  stood  erect  before  his  son 
in  the  character  of  the  sergeant  of  the 
Guards,  while  the  little  fellow  played 
the  commanding  officer. 

"Latour  d'Auvergne!"  called  the  boy. 

"IZ  n'est  pas  ici,"  replied  the  father 
in  his  deepest  tone. 

"Ou  est-il  done?"  continued  Theodor. 

*'Il  est  mort  sur  le  champ  d'honneur." 

When  the  mother,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, was  present  during  the  lessons, 
this  dramatic  performance  was  never 
ventured  upon.  And,  in  general,  Ma- 
dame Fontane's  expression  of  face 
clearly  showed  that  she  did  not  ap- 
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prove  of  Avbat  her  husband  called  Ms 
"Socratic"  method.  But  the  boy, 
when  he  grew  a  man,  declared  that  his 
father's  erratic  teaching  had  helped 
him  more  than  all  his  tutors  and  col- 
lege teachers  put  together. 

There  is  another  amusing  anecdote 
about  father  and  son.  One  day  Louis 
Henri  found  the  boy  in  one  of  the  at- 
tics, sitting  in  a  child's  sledge,  covered 
with  an  old  cloak.  It  was  very  cold, 
and  close  to  him  on  the  floor  a  strip  of 
snow,  which  had  drifted  in  from  the 
chinlis  of  the  window,  shone  white  in 
the  gloom. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  sitting 
here  for?"  aslied  the  father. 

"I  am  learning." 

"What?" 

"The  'Elysian  Feast'  " 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  But  you  look 
as  if  you  did  not  like  it.  If  you  have 
no  pleasure  in  it  it's  no  use.  Nothing 
in  the  world  succeeds  unless  one  likes 
it.   Who  is  the  'Elysian  Feast'  by?" 

"By  Schiller." 

"By  Schiller?  Ah,  then  I  hope  you 
will  take  it  seriously;  Schiller  is  the 
first  of  poets.   How  long  is  the  poem?" 

"Twenty-seven  verses." 

"H'm!  But  if  it  is  by  Schiller,  it  is 
all  the  same  whether  it  be  long  or 
short.   It  must  be  swallowed." 

"Oh,  papa,  it  is  not  the  length;  the 
'Fight  with  the  Dragon'  is  much 
longer,  and  yet  I  knew  it  by  heart  at 
our  last  lesson." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"It  is  so  difficult:  I  don't  under- 
stand it." 

"Nonsense!  That  is  pure  laziness. 
Certainly  there  are  poets  who  are  not 
to  be  understood.  But  Schiller!  The 
'Walk  to  the  Smithy,'  the  'Cranes  of 
Ibakus;'  those  were  always  my  favor- 
ites:— 

Und  in  Poseidon's  Fichtenhain. 
Tritt  er  mit  frommen  Schauder  ein. 

Every  one  can  understand  that!  It 
was  always  a  favorite  passage  of  mine. 
But  then  one  must  know  who  Poseidon 
is." 

"Oh,  yes!  And  I  do  know  who  was 
Poseidon.     But    I    can't    learn  the 


'Elysian  Feast.'  I  don't  know  what  it 
means.  At  the  very  beginning  I  don't 
know  what  queen  enters." 

"That  is  not  necessary.  At  least  you 
understand  that  it  is  a  queen.  What 
Schiller  meant  is  after  all  indifferent. 
It  is  only  an  expression  for  something 
noble." 

"And  then,  papa,  in  the  second  verse 
it  says  'And  the  Troglodyte  hid  him- 
self in  the  crevice  of  the  mountain.*^ 
What  is  a  Troglodyte?" 

"Well,  it  is  a  Greek  word,  and  prob- 
ably means  a  person  who  has  a  goitre 
or  something  of  that  sort.  But  a  poem 
cannot  be  wrecked  because  of  a  dubi- 
ous passage.  So  take  pains!"  The 
father's  further  remarks  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  ringing  of  the  dinner- 
bell,  and  he  closed  the  interview  with 
the  words:  "Come  along,  boy.  It  is 
indeed  plenus  venteo,  but  you  will  get 
over  that!" 

Theodor  never  got  over  it,  and  never 
succeeded  in  learning  the  "Elysian 
Feast"  by  heart. 

But  now  we  must  leave  Theodor 
Fontane  and  his  childish  days,  which 
for  him  soon  became  a  thing  of  the  far 
past,  upon  which  he  dwells  with  such, 
fond  regret  in  his  books. 

Lily  Wolffsohn. 


From  The  Speaker. 
CYCLOMANIA. 

There  is  some  uncanny  spirit  in  the 
bicycle  which,  in  primitive  times, 
would  have  been  attributed  to  witch- 
craft. How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  sinister  fascination  which  tempts 
inexperienced  cyclists  down  the  steep- 
est hill,  and  into  the  thick  of  the  Lon- 
don traffic?  The  daily  calendar  of  ac- 
cidents has  created  a  new  obituary 
department  in  the  newspapers.  "Death 
by  the  Wheel"  is  the  cheerful  heading 
which  greets  the  nervous  reader,  who 
wonders  whether  he  will  find  the  name 
of  a  friend  in  the  list  of  killed  or 
wounded.  There  is  no  consolation  in 
the  opinions  of  experts.  They  take 
refuge  commonly  in  the  formula  that 
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the  victims  are  novices  wlio  face  perils 
whicli  tlie  initiated  carefully  avoid. 
Does  no  expert  ever  hazard  the  treach- 
erous surface  of  the  muddy  wood  pave- 
ment? On  this  the  most  sliilful  rider 
cannot  be  safeguarded  against  the 
fatal  "side-slip."  Do  we  not  see  skil- 
ful riders  running  this  risl^  every  wet 
day?  What  is  the  use  of  preaching 
caution  to  the  novice  when  his  hardi- 
hood is  inflamed  by  such  an  example? 
It  would  be  no  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  cer- 
tain thoroughfares  in  London  were 
closed  to  cyclists— partly  for  their  own 
sake,  and  partly  to  relieve  the  nervous 
tension  of  drivers  in  the  most  crowded 
streets,  who  are  harassed  by  flibberti- 
gibbets (often  in  petticoats)  scurrying 
madly  on  bicycles  into  the  tightest 
places.  Apparently  nothing  will  teach 
the  cyclist  that  to  descend  a  steep  hill 
without  absolute  control  of  the  pedals 
is  a  form  of  madness.  The  expert  tells 
us  with  pride  how,  when  cycling  in 
Ceylon,  he  came  suddenly  on  a  rapid 
descent  near  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
narrowly  escaped  collision  with  a  com- 
panion, which  would  have  meant  in- 
stant destruction  for  both,  and  missed 
death  by  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
luck  than  of  management.  There  is  no 
kind  of  sport  in  which  such  indiffer- 
ence to  elementary  prudence  is  con- 
stantly shown.  If  the  amateur  hunter 
were  to  accustom  himself  to  danger  by 
trailing  his  gun  muzzle  upwards,  he 
would  not  be  a  whit  more  foolhardy 
than  a  great  many  cyclists. 

Some  crazes  are  mitigated,  if  not 
cured,  by  ridicule,  but  in  the  present 
case  this  specific  is  powerless.  Satire 
is  wasted  on  the  New  York  lady  who 
lately  achieved  a  "record"  of  three 
hundred  miles.  One  of  her  competi- 
tors, another  Amazon,  fell  in  the  race, 
and  was  run  over  by  Mrs.  Hattie 
White  without  compunction,  "I  sim- 
ply wanted  to  recover  my  lost  ground," 
said  this  inexorable  champion.  "The 
excitement  of  the  run  takes  all  senti- 
ment out  of  the  question."  "Three 
men  also  ran  over  me,"  said  the  vic- 
tim, "and  nobody  stopped  to  ask  me  if 
I  was  hurt.   Two  or  three  laughed  at 


me.  I  was  bound  I  wouldn't  give  up, 
so  I  got  on  my  wheel,  though  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  flayed  alive,  and  scorched 
after  the  crowd."  There  was  so  little 
sentiment  in  Mrs.  Hattie  White,  that 
even  when  her  husband  broke  his 
chain  she  was  not  interested  in  his  wel- 
fare. No  doubt  she  would  have  run 
over  him  with  Spartan  heroism,  though 
she  puts  him  first  in  her  domes  uc 
creed.  "I  love  my  husband  first,  and 
my  wheel  next."  If  Mr.  White  were 
not  captain  of  a  cycling  club,  he  might 
question  his  supremacy  in  his  wife's 
affections.  Many  American  husbands 
have  no  time  for  cycling.  How  can 
they  feel  that  the  "wheel"  will  not 
usurp  their  authority?  If  the  Hattie 
Whites  do  not  hesitate  to  ride  over  the 
prostrate  bodies  of  less  successful  cy- 
clists, what  anxiety  can  they  have  lor 
the  safety  of  the  average  pedestrian 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  come  be- 
tween them  and  a  "record"?  Who  can 
say  that  they  will  not  have  irresistible 
impulses  to  make  "records"  between 
one  street  corner  and  another,  despite 
all  intervening  and  legitimate  obsta- 
cles? In  London  the  law  still  makes  a 
gallant  effort  to  cope  with  the  cycloma- 
niac.  In  Paris  he  eclipses  even  the 
cabman  as  the  fiend  of  the  streets.  In 
America  it  seems  improbable  that  any 
civic  control  is  likely  to  be  effectual, 
when  eighty-seven  cyclists  are  per- 
mitted to  career  along  the  public  high- 
ways for  three  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  utterly  reckless  of 
their  own  safety  and  other  people's. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country  cyclists 
art;  already  fretting  against  reasonable 
restraint.  They  feel  injured  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  race  on  the  high- 
road at  Reigate.  Suppose  a  mania  for 
"records"  were  to  seize  every  man  and 
won^an  who  rides  a  horse.  Should  we 
allow  the  highroads,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  be  given  up  at  any  time  to 
horse-racing?  Why  are  cyclists  to  have 
privileges  conceded  to  no  other  class  of 
the  community?  If  they  may  race 
when  they  please,  why  veto  the  sport- 
ing instinct  of  the  drivers  of  public  or 
private  vehicles?  Why  should  not 
Sandow  take  his  young  athletes  out  on 
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the  highway,  and  let  them  run,  or  walk, 
or  give  other  exhibitions  of  their  mus- 
cular prowess,  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard for  the  convenience  of  the  public? 
The  Reigate  authorities  have  very 
properly  talien  measures  to  make  the 
law  respected,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
their  example  will  be  followed  else- 
where. If  this  be  not  done,  the  cyclo- 
maniac  may  become  as  portentous  a 
nuisance  amongst  us  as  he  or  she  is  in 
America.  The  majority  of  cyclists  are 
beginners,  who  may  easily  fall  a  prey 
to  the  insidious  disease,  and  the  expert 
is  too  often  betrayed  into  foolishness. 
Unless  public  opinion  will  support  pre- 
cise and  stringent  regulations,  cyclo- 
mania  may  attain  proportions  which 
will  demand  the  attention  of  the  Lu- 
nacy Commissioners,  in  whose  recent 
report  this  particular  phenomenon 
finds  no  place.  It  has  been  remarked 
with  only  too  much  justice  that  the 
public  is  dangerously  acquiescent  in 
some  of  the  worst  manifestations  of 
this  cycling  folly;  and  if  administration 
is  lax,  we  may  find  popular  tolerance 
flowering  in  a  Hattie  White,  who,  when 


she  is  pursuing  the  pace-makers,  has  no 
time  for  sentiment. 

One  observer  endeavors  to  console  us 
by  suggesting  that  cycling  will  eventu- 
ally become  perfectly  safe  when  ex- 
perienced parents  have  taught  their 
children  how  to  avoid  all  its  perils. 
But  what  if  the  experienced  parent  is  a 
cyclomaniac?  And,  if  not,  how  is  he  to 
keep  the  virus  out  of  his  offspring? 
The  truth  is  that  society  is  confronted 
by  a  distemper  which  baffles  calcula- 
tion. Confined  to  a  cycling  track,  and 
to  people  who  race  for  money,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently disquieting;  but  when  this  new 
passion  for  speed  at  any  cost  becomes 
well-nigh  universal  it  is  no  more  ame- 
nable to  reason  than  the  religious  im- 
pulse which  set  people  dancing  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  equestrian  rides 
simply  for  exercise;  but  the  rational 
cyclist  who  takes  this  sane  view  of  his 
favorite  pastime  may  die  out,  or  be 
comparatively  rare,  if  no  effectual 
check  is  given  by  the  daily  register  of 
sudden  deaths  to  the  delirious  fantasy 
that  in  pace  the  bicycle  is  the  legitimate 
competitor  of  the  locomotive. 


Determining  the  Heights  of  Clouds.— 
A  method  of  determining  the  heights  of 
clouds,  and  especially  of  the  ill-defined 
stratus  cloud,  by  means  of  the  search 
light,  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Cleveland 
Abbe  many  years  ago.  It  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  search  light,  the  beams 
of  which  should  be  vertical;  the  appar- 
ent altitude  of  the  centre  of  the  lumi- 
nous spot  of  the  cloud  was  to  be  observed 
from  a  station  not  far  away,  and  the 
height  was  a  matter  of  easy  calcula- 
tion. Professor  Abbe  returns  to  the 
subject  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review, 
and  points  out  that  with  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  the  modern 
search  light,  further  applications  have 
become  practicable;  thus  in  harbors  on 
the  seacoast,  where  one  wishes  to  as- 
certain the  presence  and  development 
of  low-lying  fogs,  the  search  light 
which  renders  them  visible  is  an  invalu- 


able assistant.  A  year  ago  some  ac- 
counts were  published  relative  to  the 
cloud  effects  on  Mount  Low  and  Pasa- 
dena. According  to  these  accounts 
Mount  Low  is  about  fifteen  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Los  Angeles,  and  about 
six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Pasa- 
dena. When  the  beam  of  light  fell 
upon  the  bodies  of  clouds  they  at  once 
became  luminous,  so  that  all  the  details 
of  motion  were  visible;  when  the  beam 
fell  upon  the  falling  rain,  the  great  cone 
of  light  glowed  like  molten  metal.  It 
seems,  concludes  Professor  Abbe,  that 
the  formation  and  motion  of  fog  and 
cloud  at  night-time  could  be  advanta- 
geously studied  by  means  of  the  search 
light.  The  height  at  which  fog  first 
forms,  and  its  gradual  extension  up- 
wards and  downwards  during  the 
night,  would  be  a  very  interesting  and 
profitable  investigation.— Nature. 
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READINGS  FROM   AMERICAN  MAGAZINES. 

From  Harper  s  Magazine.  case;    certainly   none   as   a  decisive 
THE  JAPANESE  MINISTER  ON  THE  NEW    factor.  For  a  people  who  have  shown 

JAPAN.  aspiration  for  improvement  and  ability 

It  is  not  a  gracious  thing  to  say,  but  to  attain  a  higher  standard,  the  only 

many  persons  who  discourse  learnedly  legitimate  test  is  one  that  estimates  the 

upon  things  Japanese  never  get  farther  earnestness  of  effort  and  the  measure 

than  the  discovery  that  Japan  is  in  of  capacity.  , 

Asia.  Because  Asiatic  nations  do  not,  Whether  Japan  will  finally  succeed 
as  a  rule,  care  for  those  things  or  at-  or  fail  under  such  a  test  remains  to  be 
tempt  those  things  which  Japan  values  seen.  Thoughtful  Japanese,  while  con- 
and  seeks  to  attain,  it  appears  to  be  fident  of  ultimate  success,  recognize  the 
taken  for  granted  by  such  critics  that  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way.  Ex- 
Japan,  being  an  Asiatic  nation,  has  no  perience  has  shown  some  of  the  difflcul- 
serious  purpose  in  striving  to  adopt  ties  in  accomplishing  a  harmonious 
Western  civilization.  Such  reasoning  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
has  no  weight,  of  course,  with  impar-  Others  remain  to  be  overcome.  The 
tial  students  of  human  progress,  but  rapid  change  from  a  feudal  to  a  consti- 
unfortunately  it  does  lead  astray  many  tutional  form  of  government,  with  its 
Who  lack  either  the  inclination  or  the  attendant  effects  upon  social  condi- 
opportunity  to  discover  the  truth.  The  tions,  has  created  incongruities  which 
answer  is  obvious.  Asiatic  peoples  only  time  can  efface.  Although  a  great 
may  differ  as  widely  from  each  other  as  deal  has  been  accomplished,  a  great 
those  of  Europe  or  America.  Because  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Our  material 
with  one  Asiatic  nation  religion  is  an  civilization  is  already  sufficiently  far 
insuperable  bar  to  progress,  because  advanced;  the  moral  and  intellectual 
another  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  development  of  our  people  must  be  r61a- 
present  condition  and  refuses  to  adopt  tively  much  slower.  For  that  we  must 
even  the  most  obviously  useful  prod-  depend  upon  the  diffusion  of  all  of  the 
ucts  of  modern  invention,  it  does  not  influences  of  Western  civilization, 
follow  that  all  Asiatic  nations  are  big-  which  we  welcome  and  promote  by 
oted  or  lethargic.  every  legitimate  means.  We  have  laid 
The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  foundation;  it  now  remains  to  com- 
many  of  those  who  attempt  to  explain  plete  the  superstructure.  That,  I  be- 
our  racial  characteristics  and  national  lieve,  we  can  safely  leave  to  the  agen- 
development  is  that  they  approach  the  cies  already  at  work.  With  an  intelli- 
subject  with  a  preconceived  idea  of  gent  people  willing  to  assimilate  to 
mysteries  which  do  not  exist.  They  are  their  own  use  those  elements  of  West- 
inclined  to  search  for  concealed  mo-  ern  civilization  which  tend  to  promote 
tives  and  for  hidden  springs  of  action,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
when  a  simple  and  reasonable  explana-  and  with  a  land  rich  in  natural  re- 
tion  lies  upon  the  surface.  Granted  sources,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  present  transitory  period  will  be  safely 
effort,  and  there  is  nothing  inexplicable  passed. 

in  Japan's  career  during  the  past  thirty  Japan  is  so  new  as  a  factor  in  the 

years.   The  question  of  race  has  no  world's  calculations,  so  little  studied, 

valid  title  to  prior  consideration  in  the  and  so  little  understood,  that  her  mo- 
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tives  and  her  actions  are  sometimes 
seriously  misconstrued.  This  is  a  topic 
upon  which  I  must  speak  with  due  cau- 
tion, but  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
impropriety  I  cannot  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  of  saying  a  word  upon 
subjects  which  have  lately  been  attract- 
ing widespread  attention. 

No  citizen  of  this  country  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  there  is  a  genuine  and 
deeply  rooted  attachment  to  the  United 
fecates.  It  is  not  a  merely  sentimental 
liking,  but  a  feeling  founded  upon  the 
memory  of  many  kindnesses  received. 
The  United  States  has  been  a  friend  to 
Japan,  helpful  in  the  hour  of  need,  con- 
siderate at  all  times.  If  there  was  a 
nation  upon  whose  sympathy  they 
could  rely  in  the  effort  to  improve  their 
condition,  and  of  whose  appreciation 
they  were  certain  in  whatever  suc- 
cesses they  might  gain,  that  nation,  the 
Japanese  people  have  thought,  was  the 
United  States.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
tone  of  many  recent  utterances  in  the 
American  press  will  be  to  them  like  an 
angry  blow  from  a  friend.  That  the 
American  people  should  regard  Japan 
as  an  aggressor,  lustful  of  aggrandize- 
ment, eager  to  quarrel,  and  ready,  if 
need  be,  for  war,  will  seem  to  them  in- 
comprehensible. And  that  this  clamor 
should  have  arisen  because  their  gov- 
ernment, in  pursuance  of  clear  and 
legitimate  duty,  has  chosen  to  present, 
in  a  respectful,  calm,  and  moderate 
way,  certain  reasons  why  a  certain 
thing  should  not  be  done,  will  add  to  the 
mystery.  There  are  jingoes  in  Japan, 
as  a  distinguished  countiyman  of  mine 
said  the  other  day,  but  I  have  heard  of 
none  so  forgetful  of  right,  of  friendship, 
and  of  interest  as  to  make  the  declara- 
tion, recently  attributed  to  Japan  by  a 
prominent  American  journal,  "let  us 
send  a  few  warships  to  the  United 
States." 

This  is  a  delicate  subject,  I  know,  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
Americans  especially  should  appreciate 
the  solicitude  which  Japan  feels  in  the 
welfare  of  her  subjects  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Japanese  government 
has  never  permitted  the  establishment 


of  anything  like  a  "coolie"  system 
among  her  people.  If  they  go  abroad, 
it  desires  that  they  shall  go  as  men,  and 
not  as  nunibers,  and  it  asks  and  expects 
for  them  the  same  treatment  and  the 
same  protection  as  are  accorded  to 
other  strangers.  Whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  Japanese  are 
not  an  emigrating  people;  but,  to  pro- 
vide for  all  contingencies,  an  emigra- 
tion law  has  been  enacted,  carefully 
framed,  to  protect  the  emigrant,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  going  to  countries 
where  he  would  not  be  welcome.  Jap- 
anese emigration  to  Hawaii  involves 
this,  among  other  questions.  That  emi- 
gration was  instituted  upon  the  solici- 
tation of  Hawaii  under  the  strictly 
guarded  stipulations  of  a  special  treaty^ 
The  welfare,  much  less  the  independ- 
ence, of  Hawaii  has  never  been  en- 
dangered by  the  operations  of  that 
treaty.  On  the  contrary,  Japanese 
immigration  was  zealously  promoted 
and  encouraged  in  the  islands  until 
political  contingencies  rendered  an- 
other policy  advisable.  Japan  did  not 
seek  the  treaty,  but  her  people  have 
been  induced  to  resort  to  Hawaii  under 
the  guarantees  it  provides,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  with  any  sense  of  justice 
can  now  blame  her  for  endeavoring  to 
conserve  their  rights. 

From  "The  New  Japan."   By  Toru  Hoshi. 


From  S-cribner's  Magazine. 
HOW  TO  BUILD  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

When  a  congregation  in  a  small  town 
decides  that  it  wants  a  church  build- 
ing, the  first  thing  that  is  usually 
agreed  upon  is  the  total  amount  of 
money  it  can  afford  to  spend.  This  is 
on  recommendation  from  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  other  similar  body  that  has 
to  do  with  church  finances.  A  build- 
ing committee  is  then  chosen,  into 
which  more  or  less  church  politics  oc- 
casionally enters.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  building  committee  repre- 
sents a  fair  average  of  business  acute 
ness  and  native  shrewdness,  but  no 
knowledge  of  architecture.   A  leading 


Holo  to  Build  a 

merchant,  a  local  banker,  a  prosperous 
farmer,  and  a  country  lawyer  may  find 
themselves  acting-  together  on  such  a 
committee,  and  each  with  the  very 
best  intentions  to  do  their  full  duty 
toward  the  congregation.  They  will 
easily  agree  that  they  want  the  most 
for  their  money,  and  that  every  cent 
shall  be  honestly  spent.  The  commit- 
tee are  probably  the  best  people  in  the 
congregation  to  carry  out  these  eco- 
nomic purposes,  but  they  are  con- 
fronted with  a  very  different  problem, 
in  which  their  business  success  counts 
for  nothing.  This  problem  is  an  artis- 
tic one — the  aesthetic  adaptation  of  a 
building  to  the  worship  of  God.  The 
committee  no  doubt  have  strong  pre- 
conceived ideas  as  to  what  a  church 
ought  to  be,  just  as  every  man  has 
"notions"  founded  on  some  association 
of  his  boyhood  or  passing  glimpse  of  a 
building  seen  in  travel,  but  of  archi- 
tecture as  an  art  they  have  no  concep- 
tion. 

Any  building  committee  that  realizes 
from  the  start  that  it  has  no  more  right 
to  get  its  architecture  at  haphazard 
than  a  layman  has  to  pick  up  medical 
and  legal  advice  at  haphazard  has  made 
a  good  beginning.  A  shrewd  business 
man  always  consults  the  best  lawyer 
or  doctor  he  knows  for  advice,  be- 
cause the  mistakes  of  beginners  are 
too  costly;  so  a  shrewd  building 
committee  will  immediately  seek  the 
advice  of  the  best  architect  avail- 
able. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception 
on  this  point.  People  very  generally 
believe,  that  leading  architects  are  not 
available  for  small  jobs  in  country 
towns,  and  this  is  in  a  measure  true, 
but  if  a  good  architect  with  a  large 
practice  cannot  give  sufficient  time  to 
a  small  work,  he  will  frankly  say  so, 
and  he  can,  better  than  any  one  else, 
pick  out  amongst  the  promising 
younger  men,  whose  practice  is  not  so 
large,  the  one  likely  to  give  honest  ser- 
vice, and  perhaps  the  ideal  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  mistake  that  com- 
mittees frequently  make  is  to  send  to 
some  man  advertised  in  a  church 
paper,  who  agrees  to  submit  plans  for 
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a  church  of  any  named  price  on  appli- 
cation, and  these  machine-made  plans, 
often  modified  by  a  local  builder,  may 
thus  decorate  the  most  prominent  vil- 
lage corner  for  half  a  century  an  ever 
present  eyesore,  and  a  blot.  Another 
and  perhaps  more  frequent  mistake  is 
to  send  to  the  nearest  large  town  for 
some  builder  who  is  locally  known  as 
"a  good  hand  at  building  churches," 
and  the  whole  thing  is  turned  over  to 
him  at  a  contract  price,  which  enables 
him  to  work  off  some  stereotyped  old 
plan  that  he  has  developed  through 
years  of  experiment  in  church  build- 
ing. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  for  the 
committee  to  employ  expert  and  ap- 
proved talent  in  architecture  at  a  well- 
known  fixed  fee,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  "American  Institute  of 
Architects,"  and  has  become  recog- 
nized by  the  courts  as  the  proper  and 
usual  remuneration  of  the  architect  in 
the  absence  of  any  definite  agreement 
to  the  contrary.  This  upon  buildings 
costing  more  than  $10,000  is  five  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  If  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  church  costing 
$20,000,  the  committee  can  for  one- 
twentieth  of  that  amount  secure  com- 
plete original  plans,  adapted  to  the 
special  site  and  needs  of  the  congrega- 
tion, with  the  general  supervision  by 
the  architect  of  the  work  of  the 
builder,  which  means  "such  inspection 
by  tlie  architect  or  his  deputy  of  a 
building  or  other  work  in  process  of 
erection,  completion,  or  alteration  as 
he  finds  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  being  executed  in  con- 
formity with  his  designs  and  specifica- 
tions or  directions,  and  to  enable  him 
to  decide  when  the  successive  instal- 
ments or  payments  provided  for  in  the 
contract  or  agreement  are  due  or  pay- 
able." Surely  this  is  a  reasonable  sum 
to  pay,  if  thereby  the  congregation  can 
secure  a  guarantee  of  good  taste,  good 
workmanship,  and  good  accommoda- 
tions. 

Suppose  they  do  not  employ  an  archi- 
tect, hoping  to  save  his  fee?  Then 
they  will  not  only  surely  fail  of  beauty 
and  £esthetic  success,  but  in  all  prob- 
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ability  the  practical  blunders  made, 
things  which  must  either  be  endured 
or  well  paid  for  to  remedy  them,  will 
far  outweigh  the  small  economy  that 
saved  an  architect's  fee. 

The  wise  committee,  having  selected 
an  able  architect  will  turn  the  matter 
over  to  him  as  completely  as  they 
would  a  critical  case  of  disease  to  a 
physician.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
employing  a  good  architect  and  then 
insisting  on  your  own  modifications  of 
his  plan.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  com- 
mittee to  unwisely  restrict  an  architect 
by  giving  him  an  extremely  limited 
site  to  worli  upon  with  an  insuflficient 
sum  to  be  expended  on  it,  and  then  in- 
sist that  his  plans  shall  include  church, 
chapel,  rectory,  deep  chancel,  spacious 
organ-loft,  etc.  Given  a  certain  site 
and  a  certain  sum  of  money,  there  is 
a  well-deflned  limit  of  possibilities  be- 
yond which  no  architect  can  go,  and 
every  committee  will  do  wisely  to 
weigh  well  and  carefully  consider  the 
advice  of  their  architect  on  these 
points. 

The  site  is  usually  fixed  by  certain 
conditions  over  which  a  committee 
have  little  control.  Congregations  fre- 
quently prefer  to  rebuild  on  their  old 
site,  either  for  association's  sake,  or  be- 
cause they  are  tied  to  it  perpetually  by 
some  deed  of  gift,  or  by  the  desirabil- 
ity of  being  in  a  given  locality.  A 
good  architect  will  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  site,  as  well  as  of  a  good  site.  He 
will  take  into  consideration  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  which  may  be  poor 
things  architecturally,  and  atrocious  in 
color  and  design,  but  the  architect  will 
so  design  his  church  that  it  will  be  a 
constant  rebuke  to  the  bad  taste  of  its 
surroundings. 

A  committee  is  often  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  spending  part  of 
its  fund  in  buying  more  land  or  putting 
it  all  into  the  new  building  without  en- 
larging the  site.  On  this  point  the 
architect's  advice  should  be  given  very 
great  weight.  On  two  points  the  com- 
mittee have  a  right  to  consider  their 
own  judgment  final— the  number  of 
people  who  are  to  be  seated  in  the 
church,  and  the  total  cost.  Given  these 
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fixed  quantities,  the  rest  should  be  left 
to  the  architect. 

From  "The  Country  Church  in  America."  By 
William  B.  Bigelow. 


From  The  Bookmam. 
PHONETIC  SPELLING. 

To  begin,  the  "reformers"  tell  us  that 
the  old  spelling  is  supported  by  noth- 
ing but  by  prejudice,  by  custom,  by 
convention,  by  sentiment.  Well,  if  the 
remark  is  true,  is  not  this  a  very  strong 
support?  Is  there  in  fact  any  motive 
much  stronger  in  the  human  mind 
than  that  which  springs  from  custom 
and  from  sentiment?  A  thousand  nice 
observances  are  based  upon  convention 
only.  The  world  is  ruled  by  sentiment. 
Depose  custom,  convention,  and  senti- 
ment, and  all  social  law  will  be 
smashed  to  atoms.  It  is  only  custom 
and  convention,  for  example,  that  im- 
pose upon  civilized  human  beings  the 
necessity  of  wearing  clothes  in  sujq- 
mer.  Indeed,  most  of  the  arguments 
that  would  discredit  decency  in  spell- 
ing could  be  employed  with  equal 
force  to  discredit  decency  in  costume. 
Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  It  is 
not  natural  to  wear  clothes  when  the 
thermometer  is  in  the  nineties.  Prim- 
itive man,  before  he  had  been  cor- 
rupted and  enslaved  by  luxury  and 
convention,  wore  no  clothing;  and  he 
was  hardier,  freer,  and  happier  with- 
out it.  Clothing  leads  to  arrogance, 
just  as  a  knowledge  of  correct  spelling 
leads  to  reprehensible  pride.  Clothing 
is  a  source  of  extravagance,  of  ostenta- 
tion, of  emulation.  It  even  creates 
caste  distinctions,  just  as  literate  and 
illiterate  spellings  do. 

This  question  of  saving  time  is  an- 
other great  point  with  the  "reform- 
ers." They  point  to  such  words  as 
"phthisic"  and  "bdellium"  and  "pro- 
gramme," and  call  strenuous  attention 
to  the  silent  letters  which  have  no 
phonetic  value  when  the  words  are 
spoken;  and  they  speculate  on  how 
much  precious  time  is  wasted  by  lit- 
erary men  in  writing  them.   It  is  in- 
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deed  a  solemn  thought.  That  acute 
and  aubtle  educationist,  Doctor  Krohn, 
who  first  discovered  just  how  many 
thousandths  of  a  second  it  takes  a 
child  to  recognize  each  of  the  letters  in 
the  word  c-a-t,  could  probably  give  the 
exact  statistics  on  this  point.  It  is  too 
profound  a  problem  for  our  poor  wits; 
but  we  will  concede,  if  we  must,  that 
an  active  writer  might  waste  as  much 
as  three  minutes  and  a  half  each  day 
in  writing  silent  letters.  The  case 
seems  very  clear,  and  we  sorrowfully 
admit  it.  To  be  sure,  all  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  life  take  time.  It 
takes  time  to  brush  one's  teeth,  to 
comb  one's  hair,  to  shave,  to  dress,  to 
practise  little  social  courtesies,  to  do 
the  innumerable  things  that  enter  into 
every-day  existence,  just  as  it  takes 
time  to  spell  like  an  educated  man  and 
not  like  a  horse-boy  writing  to  a  cook- 
maid.  But  what  of  it?  Cultivated 
men  and  women  gladly  give  this  time; 
and  the  willingness  to  give  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  differentiates  the  civilized 
human  being  from  the  filthy  and 
brutal  savage.  Time  is  money  to  be 
sure;  but  there  are  things  in  life  more 
valuable  than  either  time  or  money,  as 
every  one  must  recognize. 

And  there  is  a  more  or  less  practical 
side  to  this  matter,  too.  Some  time 
ago  a  distinguished  educationist  wrote 
a  book  to  advocate  the  general  intro- 
duction into  schools  of  manual  train- 
ing. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
became  enthusiastic  and  philological; 
and  it  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  for 
any  man  to  be  enthusiastic  and  philo- 
logical at  the  same  time.  He  appealed 
to  etymology  to  show  how  the  prin- 
ciple of  manual  training  unconsciously 
lies  at  the  base  of  our  most  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  education.  He 
cited  the  word  "psedagogy,"  and  being 
a  spelling  reformer  (for  educationists 
thrive  on  fads)  he  spelled  the  word 
"pedagogy."  Then  he  went  on  to  say 
that  this  word,  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  pes  (ped-)  and  ago,  bears  on  its 
face  a  silent  proof  of  how  the  training 
of  some  part  of  the  body  had  always  in 
men's  subconsciousness  been  linked 
with  the  training  of  the  mind.  But 


when  his  book  began  to  be  generally 
read,  one  great  Homeric  laugh  ran 
roaring  across  the  continent  at  this 
lovely  instance  of  Vollcsetymologie,  and 
the  poor  man  went  into  retirement  for 
many  days.  Now,  it  is  very  certain 
that  if  he  had  only  taken  time  to  think 
of  it  he  would  never  have  put  down  on 
paper  such  a  blunder  as  this,  for  he 
doubtless  knew  very  much  better  than 
to  do  so,  just  as  James  Russell  Lowell 
undoubtedly  knew  better  than  to  de- 
rive, as  he  did,  the  word  "polite"  from 
the  Greek  7 ./.,-.  But  the  barbarous 
"reformed"  spelling  misled  the  educa- 
tionist for  the  moment;  and  just  be- 
cause he  had  learned  to  save  himself 
the  writing  of  a  single  a,  he  became  a 
temporary  laughing-stock  for  educated 
men  throughout  the  country.  We  do 
not  believe  that  he  is  now  a  spelling 
reformer  any  more,  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  write  that  extra  a  five  hundred 
times  a  week  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life  rather  than  to  have  become,  as  he 
did,  an  educational  joke. 

But  they  tell  us  that  the  accepted 
spelling  of  English  is  inconsistent.  Of 
course  it  is,  just  as  the  English  lan- 
guage itself  is  inconsistent.  It  is  the 
inconsistency  of  the  language  that  is 
mirrored  in  its  spelling.  Our  English 
tongue,  made  up  from  heterogeneous 
and  unrelated  sources,  with  its  blend- 
ing of  Saxon  and  French,  of  Scandina- 
vian and  Celtic,  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
terms  and  phrases  drawn  from  a  dozen 
different  sources,  is  from  one  point  of 
view,  the  most  illogical  and  inconsist- 
ent language  ever  known.  A  highly 
scientific  German  once  told  the  present 
writer  that  in  reading  English  he  was 
always  so  painfully  conscious  of  its 
mongrel  character  that  he  felt  as 
though  he  were  diving  into  a  linguistic 
rag-bag.  Yet  none  the  less  it  is  the 
grandest  language  ever  heard  upon  the 
lips  of  men— a  wonderful  instrument  of 
music,  a  swift,  unerring,  highly  tem- 
pered weapon,  a  vigorous,  fiexible,  har- 
monious medium  of  thought,  whose 
very  slang  is  a  marvel  of  power  and 
whose  literature  is  instinct  with  the 
living  soul  of  dignity  and  strength  and 
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beauty.  English  is  not,  from  tlie 
German's  point  of  view,  scientific. 
There  has,  indeed,  as  yet,  existed  only 
one  quite  scientific  language,  and  that 
is  Volapiik,  invented  by  a  German;  yet 
•we  do  not  often  hear  people  in  the 
horse-cars  spealving  Volapiik:  while 
English  is  supplanting  every  other 
form  of  speech,  and  is  slowly  but 
surely  making  its  »way  through  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  to  its  ulti- 
mate position  of  the  one  great  universal 
language.  And  the  spelling  is  like  the 
language.  It  is  illogical,  but  it  is  pic- 
turesque; and  the  person  who  would 
prefer  to  it  a  machine-made  system  in- 
vented by  pedants  and  propagated  by 
cranks  would  prefer  the  flat  monotony 
of  a  prairie  to  the  bold  and  splendid 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  and  would  turn 
his  back  upon  a  Titian  to  hang  upon 
his  walls  a  tea-shop  chromo. 

From  "The  Progress  of  '  Fonetik  Kefawm.'  "  By 
Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


From  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  A  BOYS'  CLUB. 

It  is  soon  found  that  the  club  (or 
society,  to  carry  out  the  larger  view  of 
club  life)  should  consist  of  members 
who  not  only  are  ready  to  comply  with 
a  general  law,  but  who  as  individuals 
also  possess  certain  characteristics. 
The  wish  to  discuss  these  characteris- 
tics makes  the  first  raison  d'etre  of  the 
business  meeting.  A  few  of  the  sim- 
pler rules  of  parliamentary  law  (which, 
by  the  way,  typifies  in  itself  almost 
perfectly  the  law  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice in  complicated  relations)  are 
learned  from  Cushing's  Manual.  Offi- 
cers are  elected,  and  then  the  mo- 
mentous question  arises  for  discussion, 
"iJo  we  want  as  members  of  our  club 
boys  who  gamble,  steal,  smoke,  or 
swear?"  We  cannot  wonder  much 
that  these  are  popular  sports  on  the 
East  Side.  An  overcrowded  tenement 
house  is  not  an  inspiring  or  healthy 
place  to  play  in.  Baseball  is  forbid- 
den, and  running  games  are  almost  im- 
possible in  the  streets.  Roller  skating 
and  bicycling  cannot  be  said  to  have 
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many  devotees  for  obvious  reasons. 
Thus  boys  of  naturally  fine  characters 
are  driven  to  stealing  and  gambling  as 
the  only  fields  in  which  to  exercise 
their  imaginations,  and  in  which  to 
find  excitement  ana  diversion.  Of  the 
reasons  for  these  "sports"  being  wrong, 
a  surprising  number  have  never 
thought.  However,  in  speaking  in 
public  before  one's  peers,  it  is  possible 
from  the  moment  the  first  word  is  ut- 
tered to  feel  ideas  springing  into  life 
which  one  was  never  conscious  of  hav- 
ing had  before,  and  to  hear  one's  self 
arguing  eloquently  for  som^^cause  in 
which  one  had  little  interest  two  min- 
utes before.  The  first  attempt  at  self- 
expression  calls  together  the  hitherto 
scattered  fragments  of  thoughts  and 
impressions,  and  forms  them  into 
deep-rooted  convictions.  This  happens 
all  the  time  in  the  business  meeting, 
when  the  necessity  for  making  their 
own  laws  sets  all  the  boys  to  thinking, 
and  most  of  them  to  talking  also.  It 
is  a  bad  boy  indeed  who  will  do  very 
often  what  he  has  convinced  himself  is 
wrong. 

After  days  of  excited  talk  nearly 
every  one  in  the  club  is  ready  to  admit 
that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  and  gamble, 
foolish  to  smoke,  and  vulgar  to  swear, 
and  ready  to  make  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  these  practices  are  forbidden  to 
the  members.  The  question  of  punish- 
ment for  possible  backsliders  naturally 
comes  next.  The  first  ideas  on  this 
subject  are  very  crude.  Punishment- 
very  severe  and  the  same  for  every 
folly  and  crime— satisfies  them  for  a 
while,  but  the  time  surely  comes  when 
some  one  suggests  the  possibility  of 
mitigating  circumstances,  and  finally, 
after  hours  of  discussion,  punishment 
is  graded.  Then  some  one  has  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  punishment  is 
not  the  word  to  be  used,  or,  indeed,  the 
idea  to  be  carried  out  in  a  club,  and 
that  the  various  penalties  paid  for 
breaking  laws  (suspension  or  expulsion 
usually)  should  merely  be  regarded  as 
a  means  of  self-defence  by  the  club, 
and  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
crime  by  the  offender.  Little  by  little, 
from  a  crude  and  brutal  or  sentimen- 
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fally  weak  set  of  l:nvs,  srows  n  con- 
stitution not  only  written  in  tlio  cor- 
rect form,  Init  containing-  mncli  trntli 
and  justice.  But  in  starting  a  new 
club  it  is  better  for  tlie  director  not  to 
give  the  club  a  perfect  constitution,  for 
it  is  only  the  years  of  discussion  and 
experience  out  of  which  that  perfect 
constitution  is  evolved,  that  helps  the 
boys.  All  the  good  that  comes  from 
club  life  must  come  slowly  and  grad- 
ually—so gradually  that  all  the  mi- 
nutest details  of  the  machine  of  gov- 
ernment are  known  and  understood  by 
the  boys,  and  acknowledged  by  them, 
one  by  one,  to  be  necessary.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  and  perhaps  stretch- 
ing the  idea  a  little  to  make  the  mean- 
ing clear,  they  have  broadly  in  the  two 
hours  of  the  club's  session,  and  in 
detail  in  the  three  years  of  club  life 
and  growth,  lived  through  all  the 
stages  of  man's  development,  from  his 
simplest  attempts  at  law-making  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  to  the  complex  ma- 
chinery by  which  we  are  governed  to- 
day. By  understanding  the  necessity 
for  every  law  as  it  is  made,  the  boys 
become  willing  law-keepers;  they  be- 
come intelligent  ones  also,  for  they 
see  that  constant  watchfulness  and 
thoughtfulness  are  necessary  to  keep 
tnose  laws  up  to  the  ever-growing  and 
changing  requirements  of  humanity. 

Prom  "An  Experiment  in  Citizen  Training."  By 
Winifred  Buck. 


From  McClure's  Magazine. 
THE  DANA  CIPHER. 

I  sent  my  first  despatch  to  the  War 
Department  from  Columbus,  on  March 
20th.  It  was  sent  by  a  secret  cipher 
furnished  by  the  War  Department, 
which  I  used  myself,  for  throughout  the 
war  I  was  my  own  cipher  clerk.  The 
ordinary  method  at  the  various  head- 
quarters was  for  the  sender  to  write 
out  the  despatch  in  full,  after  which  it 
was  translated  from  plain  English  into 
the  agreed  cipher  by  a  telegraph  op- 
erator or  clerk,  retained  for  that  exclu- 
sive purpose,  who  understood  it,  and 
by  another  retranslated  back  again  at 


the  other  end  of  the  line.  So  whatever 
military  secret  was  transmitted  was  at 
the  mercy  always  of  at  least  two  out- 
side persons,  besides  running  the 
gauntlet  of  other  prying  eyes.  De- 
spatches written  in  complex  cipher 
codes  were  often  difficult  to  unravel, 
unless  transmitted  by  the  operator  with 
the  greatest  precision.  A  wrong  word 
sometimes  destroyed  the  sense  of  an 
entire  despatch,  and  important  move- 
ments were  delayed  thereby.  This  ex- 
plains the  oft-repeated  "I  do  not  under- 
stand your  telegram"  found  in  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  of  the  war  period. 

I  have,  since  the  war,  become 
familiar  with  a  great  many  ciphers,  but 
I  never  found  one  which  was  more  sat- 
isfactory than  that  I  used  in  my  mes- 
sages to  Mr.  Stanton.  In  preparing  my 
message  I  first  wrote  it  out  in  lines  of 
a  given  number  of  words,  spaced  regu- 
larly so  as  to  form  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  columns.  My  key  con- 
tained various  "routes"  to  be  followed 
in  writing  out  the  messages  for  trans- 
mission. Thus  a  five-column  message 
had  one  route,  a  six-column  another, 
and  so  on.  The  route  M^as  indicated  by 
a  "commencement  word."  If  I  had  put 
my  message  into  five  columns,  I  would 
write  the  word  "army,"  or  any  one  in 
a  list  of  nine  words,  at  the  beginning. 
The  receiver,  on  looking  for  that  word 
in  his  key,  would  see  that  he  was  to 
write  out  what  he  had  received  in  lines 
of  five  words,  thus  forming  five  col- 
umns, and  then  he  was  to  read  it  down 
the  fifth  column,  up  the  third,  down  the 
fourth,  up  the  second,  down  the  first. 
At  the  end  of  each  column  an  "extra" 
or  "check"  word  was  added  as  a  blind; 
a  list  of  "blind"  words  was  also  printed 
in  the  key,  with  each  route,  which 
could  be  inserted  if  wished  at  the  end 
of  each  line  so  as  still  further  to  deceive 
curious  people  who  did  not  have  the 
key.  The  key  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  cipher  words— thus,  P.  H.  Sheri- 
dan was  "soap"  or  "Somerset;"  Presi- 
dent was  "Pembroke"  or  "Penfield;" 
instead  of  writing  "there  has  been,"  I 
wrote  "maroon;"  instead  of  secession, 
"mint;"  instead  of  Vicksburg,  "Cupid." 
My    own    cipher   was    "spunky"  or 
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"squad."  The  months,  days,  hours, 
numerals,  and  alphabet  all  had  ciphers. 

The  only  message  sent  by  this  cipher 
to  be  translated  by  an  outsider  on  the 
route,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  that  one  of 
4  P.  M.,  September  20,  1863,  in  which 
I  reported  the  Union  defeat  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  General  R.  S.  Granger,  who 
was  then  at  Nashville,  was  at  the  tele- 
graph office  waiting  for  news  when  my 
despatch  passed  through.  The  oper- 
ator guessed  out  the  despatch,  as  he 
afterward  confessed,  and  it  was  passed 
around  Nashville.  The  agent  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  Louisville  sent  out 
a  private  printed  circular  quoting  me 
as  an  authority  for  reporting  the  battle 
as  a  total  defeat,  and  in  Cincinnati 
Horace  Maynard  repeated,  the  same 
day  of  the  battle,  the  entire  second  sen- 
tence of  the  despatch,  "Chickamauga  is 
as  fatal  a  name  in  our  history  as  Bull 
Run." 

This  premature  disclosure  to  the  pub- 
lic of  what  was  only  the  truth,  well 
known  at  the  front,  caused  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  I  immediately  set  on  foot 
an  investigation  to  discover  who  had 
penetrated  our  cipher  code,  and  soon 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  understanding 
of  the  matter,  of  which  Mr.  Stanton 
was  duly  informed.  No  blame  could 
attach  to  me,  as  was  manifest  upon 
the  inquiry;  nevertheless,  the  sensation 
resulted  in  considerable  annoyance  all 
along  the  line  from  Chattanooga  to 
Washington.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton the  advisability  of  concocting  a  new 
and  more  difficult  cipher;  but  it  was 
never  changed,  so  far  as  I  now  re- 
member. 

From  "Reminiscences."   By  Charles  A.  Dana. 


From  Tlie  Atlantic  Monthly. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  "  SCHOLARSHIP." 

The  Shakespeare  plays  do  not 
abound  with  evidences  of  scholarship 
or  learning  of  the  sort  that  is  gathered 
from  profound  and  accurate  study  of 
books.  It  is  precisely  in  this  respect 
that  they  are  conspicuously  different 
from  many  of  the  plays  contemporary 
with  them,  and  from   other  master- 


pieces of  English  literature.  Such 
plays  as  Jonson's  "Sejanus  and  Cata- 
line"  are  the  work  of  a  scholar  deeply 
indoctrinated  with  the  views  and  men- 
tal habits  of  classic  antiquity;  he  has 
soaked  himself  in  the  style  of  Lucan 
and  Seneca,  until  their  mental  peculiar- 
ities have  become  like  a  second  nature 
to  him,  and  are  unconsciously  betrayed 
alike  in  the  general  handling  of  his 
story  and  in  little  turns  of  expression. 
Or  take  Milton's  "Lycidas;"  no  one  but 
a  man  saturated  in  every  fibre  with 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  could  have  writ- 
ten such  a  poem.  An  extremely  for- 
eign and  artificial  literary  form  has 
been  so  completely  mastered  and  as- 
similated by  Milton  that  he  uses  it 
with  as  much  ease  as  Theocritus  him- 
self, and  has  produced  a  work  that 
even  the  master  of  idyls  had  scarcely 
equalled.  After  the  terrific  invective 
against  the  clergy  and  the  beautiful  in- 
vocation to  the  flowers,  followed  by  the 
triumphant  hallelujah  of  Christian 
faith,  observe  the  sudden  reversion  to 
pagan  sentiment  where  Lycidas  is  ad- 
dressed as  the  genius  of  the  shore. 
Only  profound  scholarship  could  have 
written  this  wonderful  poem,  could 
have  brought  forth  the  Christian 
thought  as  if  spontaneously  through 
the  medium  of  the  pagan  form. 

Now  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in 
Shakespeare.  He  uses  classical  ma- 
terials or  anything  else  under  the  sun 
that  suits  his  purpose.  He  takes  a 
chronicle  from  Holinshed,  a  biography 
from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  a 
legend  from  Saxo  Grammaticus 
through  Belleforest's  French  version,  a 
novel  of  Boccaccio,  a  miracle-play,— 
whatever  strikes  his  fancy;  he  chops 
up  his  materials  and  weaves  them  into 
a  story  without  much  regard  to  classi- 
cal models;  defying  rules  of  order  and 
unity,  and  not  always  heeding  proba- 
bility, but  never  forgetful  of  his  abid- 
ing purpose,  to  create  live  men  and 
women.  These  people  may  have  Greek 
and  Latin  names,  and  their  scene  of 
action  may  be  Rome  or  Mitylene,  dec- 
orated with  scraps  of  classical  knowl- 
edge such  as  a  bright  man  might  pick 
up  in  miscellaneous  reading;  but  all 
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this  is  the  superficial  setting,  the  mere 
frame  to  the  picture.  The  living  can- 
vas is  human  nature  as  Shalsespeare 
saw  it  in  London  and  depicted  with 
supreme  poetic  faculty.  Among  the 
new  books  within  his  reach  was  Chap- 
man's magnificent  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  which  at  a  later  day  inspired 
Keats  to  such  a  noble  outburst  of  enco- 
nium;  and  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  we 
have  the  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes  set 
before  us  with  an  incisive  reality  not 
surpassed  by  Homer  himself.  This 
play  shows  how  keenly  Shakespeare 
appreciated  Homer,  how  delicately 
and  exquisitely  he  could  supplement 
the  picture;  but  there  is  nothing  in  its 
five  acts  that  shows  him  clothed  in  the 
garment  of  ancient  thought  as  Milton 
wore  it.  Shakespeare's  freedom  from 
such  lore  is  a  great  advantage  to  him; 
in  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  there  is  a 
freedom  of  treatment  hardly  possible 
to  a  professional  scholar.  It  is  because 
of  this  freedom  that  Shakespeare 
reaches  a  far  wider  public  of  readers 
and  listeners  than  Milton  or  Dante, 
whose  vast  learning  makes  them  in 
many  places  "caviare  to  the  general." 
Book-lore  is  a  great  source  of  power, 
but  one  may  easily  be  hampered  by  it. 
What  we  forever  love  in  Homer  is  the 
freshness  that  comes  with  lack  of  it, 
and  in  this  sort  of  freshness  Shake- 
speare agrees  with  Homer  far  more 
than  with  the  learned  poets. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  denied 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  exhibit  a  re- 
markable wealth  of  varied  knowledge. 
The  writer  was  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers that  ever  lived.  In  the  wood- 
land or  on  the  farm,  in  the  printing- 
shop  or  the  alehouse,  or  up  and  down 
the  street,  not  the  smallest  detail  es- 
caped him.  Microscopic  accuracy,  cu- 
rious interest  in  all  things,  unlimited 
power  of  assimilating  knowledge,  are 
everywhere  shown  in  the  plays.  These 
are  some  of  the  marks  of  what  we 
call  genius,  something  that  we  are  far 
from  comprehending,  but  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  books  and  uni- 
versities cannot  impart.  All  the  col- 
leges on  earth  could  not  by  combined 
effort  make  the  kind  of  man  we  call  a 
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genius,  but  such  a  man  may  at  any 
moment  be  born  into  the  world,  and  it 
is  as  likely  to  be  in  a  peasant's  cottage 
as  anywhere. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  differ 
more  widely  than  in  the  capacity  for 
imbibing  and  assimilating  knowledge. 
The  capacity  is  often  exercised  uncon- 
sciously. When  my  eldest  son,  at  the 
age  of  six,  was  taught  to  read  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  of  daily  instruc- 
tion, it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
his  four-year-old  brother  also  could 
read.  Nobody  could  tell  how  it  hap- 
pened. Of  course  the  younger  boy 
must  have  taken  keen  notice  of  what 
the  elder  one  was  doing,  but  the  proc- 
ess went  on  without  attracting  atten- 
tion until  the  result  appeared. 

This  capacity  for  unconscious  learn- 
ing is  not  at  all  uncommon.  It  is  pos- 
sessed to  some  extent  by  everybody; 
but  a  very  high  degree  of  it  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  genius.  I  remember  one 
evening,  many  years  ago,  hearing  Her- 
bert Spencer  in  a  friendly  discussion 
regarding  certain  functions  of  ihe 
cerebellum.  Abstruse  points  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  questions  i>t 
pathology  were  involved.  Spencer's 
three  antagonists  were  not  violently 
opposed  to  him,  but  were  in  various  de- 
grees unready  to  adopt  his  views.  The 
three  were  Huxley,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  comparative  anatomists;  Hughlings 
Jackson,  a  very  eminent  authority  on 
the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system; 
and  George  Henry  Lewes,  who,  al- 
though more  of  an  amateur  in  such 
matters,  had  nevertheless  devoted 
years  of  study  to  neural  physiology 
and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  subject.  Spencer  more 
than  held  his  ground  against  the  oth- 
ers. He  met  fact  with  fact,  brought 
up  points  in  anatomy  the  significance 
of  which  Huxley  had  overlooked,  and 
had  more  experiments  and  clinical 
cases  at  his  tongue's  end  than  Jack- 
son could  muster.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  knew  all  they  knew  on 
that  subject,  and  more  besides.  Yet 
Spencer  had  never  been  through  a 
course  of  "regular  training"  in  the 
studies  concerned;  nor  had   he  ever 
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studied  at  a  university,  or  even  at  ti 
high  school.  Where  did  he  learn  the 
wonderful  mass  of  facts  which  he 
poured  forth  that  evening?  Whence 
came  his  tremendous  grasp  upon  the 
principles  involved?  Probably  he  could 
not  have  told  you.  A  few  days  after- 
ward I  happened  to  be  talking  with 
Spencer  about  history,  a  subject  of 
which  he  modestly  said  he  knew  but 
little.  I  told  him  I  had  often  been 
struck  with  the  aptness  of  the  historic 
illustrations  cited  in  many  chapters  of 
his  "Social  Statics,"  written  when  he 
was  twenty-nine  years  old.  The  refer- 
ences were  not  always  accurate,  but 
they  showed  an  intelligence  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  unattainable,  one 
would  think,  save  by  close  familiarity 
with  history.  Spencer  assured  me  that 
he  had  never  read  extensively  in  his- 
tory. Whence,  then,  this  wealth  of 
knowledge,— not  smattering,  not  sciol- 
ism, but  solid,  well-digested  knowl- 
edge? Really,  he  did  not  know,  except 
that  when  his  interest  was  aroused  in 
any  subject  he  was  keenly  alive  to  all 
facts  bearing  upon  it,  and  seemed  to 
find  them  whichever  way  he  turned. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  Lewes,  while 
recalling  the  discussion  on  the  cerebel- 
lum, he  exclaimed:  "Oh,  you  can't  ac- 
count for  it!  It's  his  genius.  Spencer 
has  greater  instinctive  power  of  ob- 
servation and  assimilation  than  any 
man  since  Shakespeare,  and  he  is  like 
Shakespeare  for  hitting  the  bull's-eye 
every  time  he  tires.  As  for  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  we  can  follow  their  in- 
tellectual processes,  but  Spencer  is 
above  and  beyond  all;  he  is  inspired!" 

Those  were  Lewes's  exact  words, 
and  they  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  The  comparison  with  Shake- 
speare struck  me  as  a  happy  one,  and 
I  can  understand  both  Spencer  and 
Shakespeare  the  better  for  it.  Cou- 
•cerning  Spencer  one  circumstance  may 
be  observed.  Since  his  early  manhood 
he  has  lived  in  London,  and  has  had 
for  his  daily  associates  men  of  vast  at- 
tainments in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence. He  has  thus  had  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  absorbing  an  immense  fund  of 
knowledge  unconsciously. 


It  is  evident  that  the  author  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  possessed  an  ex- 
traordinary "instinctive  power  of 
observation  and  assimilation."  There 
was  nothing  strange  in  such  a  genius 
growing  up  in  a  small  Warwickshire 
town.  The  difficulty  is  one  which  the 
Delia-Baconians  have  created  for  them- 
selves. As  it  is  their  chief  stock  in 
trade,  they  magnify  it  in  every  way 
they  can  think  of. 

From    "  Forty     Years  of  Bacon-Shakespeare 
Folly."    By  John  Fiske. 


From  The  Forum. 
A  PLEA  FOR  LAUGHTER. 

In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  men 
laughed  loud  and  long  out  of  fulness  of 
heart  and  of  stomach;  and  nobody  was 
surprised,  however  old  the  laugher  or 
loud  the  laugh.  That  was  the  great 
gain  of  fox-hunting,  of  Church  and 
State,  of  a  couple  of  bowls  of  punch  or 
two  bottles  of  port  per  diem.  Life,  to  a 
sincere  believer  in  these  objects  of 
desire,  was  a  distinctly  humorous  busi- 
ness, if  not  always  at  breakfast  or 
lunch  time,  at  any  rate  the  night  before. 
Long  ago  the  Homeric  gods  laughed 
loud  and  long  with  inextinguishable 
laughter.  No  one  thought  the  worse  of 
them.  But  we,  alas!  are  a  weak  and 
snivelling  race,  we  who  live  to-day. 
A  little  more  of  this,  and  it  will  be  the 
club  usage  with  laughers  as  it  now  is 
with  snorers,— is  snoring,  by  the  way, 
a  way  of  asserting  ourselves,  and  mak- 
ing a  noise,  with  impunity? — it  will  be 
the  usage,  I  say,  to  let  fall  a  ponderous 
volume  very  close  indeed  to  the  laugh- 
er's head  or  to  send  a  trembling  little 
page  to  entreat  him  to  leave  off,  under 
pain  of  being  reported  to  the  committee. 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  an  honest 
laugh;  though  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  it  certainly  becomes  rarer  with 
every  day  that  goes.  And  it  has  its 
inconveniences,  no  doubt.  A  literary 
friend  of  mine,  who  lunched  daily  in 
public,  would  crown  a  long  string  of 
witty  sayings,  which  convulsed  his 
friends,— and  the  club  waiters  too,— 
with  a  loud  salvo  of  laughter,  like  the 
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sudden  cry  of  a  byonn.  I  am  told  that 
a  sportsman  never  liears  the  noise  of 
his  own  gun;  and  so  it  may  be  that  the 
joker  is  not  deafened  by  his  own  laugh. 
But  for  those  who  are  not  within  ear- 
shot of  the  joke,  the  loud  laugh  of  the 
narrator— perhaps  his  audience  should 
laugh  and  not  he— is  not  by  any  means 
an  unmixed  enjoyment. 

Probably,  it  is  only  among  people  of  a 
certain  age  and  position  that  loud 
laughter— as  compared  with  the  simper, 
the  snigger,  or  the  silent  grin— is  now 
going  out  of  fashion.  On  the  evening 
of  the  eventful  day  of  which  I  have 
written,  I  took  refuge  from  the  pitiless 
nightly  storm  in  a  'bus  which  contained 
other  refugees,— six  young  fellows  who, 
in  anything  less  than  a  deluge,  would 
have  smoked  their  pipes  outside.  What 
a  merry  crew  we  were!  One  or  two  de- 
mure old  city  men,  who  made  up  the 
party,  regarded  them  with  envious,  but 
kindly  eyes.  What  spontaneous  bursts 
of  laughter  to  be  sure,  and  about  al- 
most nothing  at  all!  The  ringleader 
was  my  vis-d-ms,  so  I  caught  all  the  best 
things.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  the 
point  of  all  of  them;  but  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  they  were  not  only  innocent, 
but  distinctly  funny.  From  the  round 
face  opposite,  wreathed  with  perpetual 
broad  grins,  came,  as  the  good  things 
went  round,  loud  bursts  of  joyous 
laughter.  "Seen  old  Ted  litely?"  says 
one.  "Yuss,  I  see  him  larst  week  cart- 
ing a  load  of  stror."  "Bli  me,  that's  wy 
he  al'ors  goes  about  with  a  stror  in  his 
mouff."  Loud  bursts  of  laughter 
greeted  this  sally.  "And  old  Bill?" 
"Oh,  didn't  ye  'ear?  A  bloke  offered 
him  some  work.  'Wot's  work,'  'e  sez, 
*1  don't  wstnt  no  bloomin'  work,'  'e  sez, 
'I  m  not  tiking  any.'  "  Roars  of  laugh- 
ter followed,  amid  which  the  young 
jokers,  to  my  regret,  sculfled  out  into 
the  mire  and  rain  of  the  Edgware  Road. 
From  "The  Disuse  of  Laughter."    By  Sir  Lewis 

Morris. 


From  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
NOVELISTS  AS  COSTUMERS. 

Naturally,  the  author  of  "Waverley" 
suggests  himself  as  a  very  prince  of 


costumers  among  novelists;  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  devotes  a  great  many 
more  yards  of  silk  and  velvet  to  his  gen- 
tlemen than  to  his  ladies.  Talce,  for  in- 
stance, the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth;  not 
once  does  he  enhance  the  beauty  of 
this  popular  lady  with  any  elaborate 
description  of  her  clothes,  leaving  her 
to  charm  by  virtue  of  herself,  and  us  to 
picture  her  as  dressed  to  suit  our  fancy. 
We  are  not  left  ignorant  of  what  her 
father  wore,  and  we  all  recall  the  feud- 
loving  armorer  "going  through  the 
process  of  his  toilet  with  more  than 
ordinary  care"  on  St.  Valentine's  morn- 
ing, but  of  Catherine's  costume  on  that 
eventful  day  we  are  told  only  that  she 
begged  time  to  don  her  kirtle.  Robert 
Stewart's  garments  on  the  occasion  of 
his  confession  to  the  Prior  of  the 
Dominicans  do  not  lack  description; 
and  who  will  ever  forget  Conachar 
springing  like  a  roebuck,  in  his  tartan 
closed  at  throat  and  elbows  with  neck- 
lace and  armlets  of  gold,  his  hauberk  of 
steel  shining  like  silver,  his  arms  pro- 
fusely ornamented,  and  the  eagle's 
feather  and  chain  of  gold  in  his  bonnet? 
But  on  this  same  occasion  w^e  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  fashion  or  cut 
of  the  Fair  Maid's  costume.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  author's  indifference 
to  Miss  Glover's  wardrobe,  who  ever 
possessed  more  completely  the  power  of 
subjugating  hearts  than  this  verj'-  Cath- 
erine of  Perth? 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  prevails 
with  regard  to  other  Waverley  heroines. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  "jet-black 
liair,"  "cheeks  delicately  tinged  with 
the  rose,"  of  "finely  formed  shapes," 
and  of  "brows  which  might  have  be- 
come Juno  herself,"  but  very  little  con- 
cerning the  wardrobes  of  the  possessors 
of  these  charms.  We  know  that  Flora 
Maclvor  was  once  engaged  in  making 
a  garment  of  white  flannel;  that  Helen 
MacGregor  wore  her  plaid  like  a  man; 
that  Effie  Dean's  "brown  russet  gown 
set  off  a  shape  which  time  perhaps 
might  be  expected  to  render  too  ro- 
bust;" that  Catherine  Seyton  was  wont 
to  vanish  behind  a  veil,  and  that,  more- 
over, she  followed  foreign  fashions  in 
the  cut  of  her  jacket  and  petticoat;  that 
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Margaret  Ramsay  masqueraded  in  a 
page's  grey  suit  of  tlie  finest  clotli;  tliat 
Clara  Mowbray  wore  lier  locks  in  a  lace 
of  gold  and  arranged  in  the  fashion  of 
a  Greek  nymph;  that  Rachel  Geddis 
atoned  for  the  "absence  of  everything 
like  fashion  or  ornament  by  the  most 
perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her 
dress;"  and  that  Eveline  Berenger, 
"after  laying  aside  her  mourning,  wore 
a  kirtle  of  white,  with  an  upper  robe  of 
pale  blue  completing  her  costume,  with 
a  veil  of  white  gauze  so  thin  as  to  float 
about  her  like  the  misty  cloud  usually 
painted  around  the  countenance  of  a 
seraph;"  but  only  Rebecca  of  York, 
Amy  Robsart,  Madge  Wildfire,  and  the 
Glee  Maiden  are  distinguished  by  elab- 
orate wardrobes.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  life's  dis- 
comforts which  falls  to  the  share  of 
these  four  ladies,  we  are  not  indisposed 
to  agree  with  Miss  Austen  that  "woman 
is  flne  for  her  own  satisfaction  alone." 
To  Miss  Diana  Vernon,  however,  Scott 
has  given  the  distinction  of  possessing 
the  first  riding  habit  with  a  man's  coat, 
vest,  and  hat  ever  worn  in  England. 

Miss  Austen,  always  sensible  and 
consistent,  lives  up  to  her  own  opinions 
and  sets  an  example  of  how  judiciously 
to  ignore  the  costume  of  a  heroine  and 
yet  give  her  a  position  in  literature.  It 
is  true  that  she  permits  Fanny  Price  to 
consult  Miss  Crawford  about  her  dress 
for  the  ball;  she  lets  us  know  that  this 
dress  had  its  "grander  parts;"  but  these 
same  "grander  parts"  are  left  entirely 
to  our  imagination.  We  know  that 
Miss  Crawford  had  a  box  of  trinkets, 
for  Fanny  chose  therefrom  a  chain  on 
which  to  hang  her  brother's  cross,  but 
our  souls  are  certainly  not  fretted  to 
envy  by  any  description  of  these  bau- 
bles. We  are  informed  of  the  "neat- 
ness and  propriety"  of  Fanny's  gown, 
of  the  "general  elegance"  of  her  appear- 
ance; we  know  from  Lady  Bertram 
that  the  dress  was  a  present  from  Sir 
Thomas  when  "dear  Mrs.  Rushforth 
married,"  and  we  are  aware  that 
though  Lady  Bertram  had  a  habit  of 
never  being  "certain  of  anybody's  dress 
or  anybody's  place  at  supper  but  her 
own,"  on  this  occasion  she  was  moved 


to  remark  of  Fanny,  "Yes,  she  does  look 
very  well;"  yet,  though  from  all  this  we 
feel  persuaded  that  Fanny's  dress  was 
all  that  it  should  have  been,  only  Miss 
Austen  knows  whether  it  was  spotted, 
sprigged,  or  tamboured. 

Again,  we  are  informed  that  Mrs. 
Price  worried  over  something  to  hold 
Susan's  clothes,  but  we  remain  in  the 
densest  ignorance  as  to  which  of 
Fanny's  garments  were  to  be  packed  by 
the  harassed  parent.  Mr.  Collins,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dinner  at  Rosings, 
told  Elizabeth  Bennet  not  to  make  her- 
self uneasy  about  her  apparel,  but 
merely  to  put  on  whatever  of  her 
clothes  was  superior  to  the  rest;  but 
here  again  we  are  not  informed  of  what 
this  best  consisted;  nor  are  we  told  con- 
cerning the  hats  which  Kitty  and  Lydia 
saw  on  the  afternoon  when  they  had 
been  "above  an  hour  happily  employed 
in  visiting  an  opposite  milliner."  To  be 
sure,  Lydia  exclaimed,  "Look,  I  have 
bought  this  bonnet.  I  do  not  think  it 
very  pretty,  but  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  buy  it  as  not.  I  shall  pull  it  all  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  I  get  home,  and  see  if 
I  cannot  make  it  up  any  better;"  and 
when  her  sister  abused  it  as  ugly,  we 
are  permitted  to  know  that  there  were 
two  or  three  much  uglier  in  the  shop, 
and  that  Lydia  intended  to  purchase 
"some  prettier-colored  satin  to  trim  it 
with  fresh,"  and  that  then  she  thought 
"it  would  be  very  tolerable;"  but  we 
are  never  told  if  the  bonnet  retrimmed 
met  with  her  sister's  approval,  and  to 
this  day  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  color  of  the  satin  selected  for  the 
trimming.  Even  on  the  important  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Wood- 
house  we  are  merely  told  that  "the  wed- 
ding was  very  much  like  other  wed- 
dings where  the  parties  had  no  taste  for 
finely,"  and  that  "Mrs.  Elton,  from  the 
particulars  brought  her  by  her  hus- 
band, thought  it  all  extremely  shabby 
and  very  inferior  to  her  own,"— very 
little  white  satin,  very  few  lace  veils,— 
"a  most  pitiable  business,  that  would 
make  Selina  stare  when  she  heard 
of  it." 

From  "Novelists  as  Costumers."    By  Eva. 
Madden. 


READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


HALF-WAY  ^TO  GRETNA  GREEN. 

At  rather  an  ugly  corner  of  an  uphill 
reach,  I  came  on  the  wreck  of  a  chaise 
lying  on  one  side  in  the  ditch,  a  man 
and  a  woman  in  animated  discourse  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  two 
postilions,  each  with  his  pair  of  horses, 
looking  on  and  laughing  from  the  sad- 
dle. 

"Morning  breezes!  here's  a  smash!" 
cried  Rowley,  pocketing  his  flageolet 
in  the  middle  of  the  "Tight  Little  Isl- 
and." 

I  was  perhaps  more  conscious  of  the 
moral  smash  than  the  physical — more 
alive  to  broken  hearts  than  to  broken 
chaises;  for,  as  plain  as  the  sun  at 
morning,  there  was  a  screw  loose  in 
this  runaway  match.  It  is  always  a 
bad  sign  when  the  lower  classes  laugh; 
their  taste  in  humor  is  both  poor  and 
sinister;  and  for  a  man  running  the 
posts  with  four  horses,  presumably  with 
open  pockets,  and  in  the  company  of 
the  most  entrancing  little  creature  con- 
ceivable, to  have  come  down  so  far  as 
to  be  laughed  at  by  his  own  postilions, 
was  only  to  be  explained  on  the  double 
hypothesis  that  he  was  a  fool  and  no 
gentleman. 

I  have  said  they  were  man  and 
woman.  I  should  have  said  man  and 
child.  She  was  certainly  not  more 
than  seventeen,  pretty  as  an  angel, 
just  plump  enough  to  damn  a  saint, 
and  dressed  in  various  shades  of  blue, 
from  her  stockings  to  her  saucy  cap, 
in  a  kind  of  taking  gamut,  the  top  note 
of  which  she  flung  me  in  a  beam  from 
her  too  appreciative  eye.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  case:  I  saw  it  all. 
From  a  boarding-school,  a  blackboard, 
a  piano,  and  dementi's  "Sonatinas," 
the  child  had  made  a  rash  adventure 
upon  life  in  the  company  of  a  half-bred 
hawbuck;  and  she  was  already  not 
only  regretting  it,  but  expressing  her 
regret  with  point  and  pungency. 

As  I  alighted,  they  both  paused  with 
that  unmistakable  air  of  being  inter- 
rupted in  a  scene.  I  uncovered  to  the 
lady,  and  placed  my  services  at  their 
disposal. 


It  was  the  man  who  answered. 
"There's  no  use  in  shamming,  sir,"  said  • 
he.  "This  lady  and  I  have  run  away, 
and  her  father's  after  us;  road  to 
Gretna,  sir.  And  here  have  these  nin- 
compoops spilt  us  in  the  ditch  and 
smashed  the  chaise!" 

"Very  provoking,"  said  I. 

"I  don't  know  when  I've  been  so  pro- 
voked!" cried  he,  with  a  glance  down 
the  road  of  mortal  terror. 

"The  father  is  no  doubt  very  much 
incensed,"  I  pursued,  civilly. 

"Oh,  much!"  cried  the  hawbuck.  "In 
short,  you  see,  we  must  get  out  of  this. 
And  I'll  tell  you  what— it  may  seem 
cool,  but  necessity  has  no  law— if  you 
would  lend  us  your  chaise  to  the  next 
post-house,  it  would  be  the  very  thing, 
sir." 

"I   confess   it   seems   cool,"    I  re- 
plied. 

"What's    that    you    say,    sir?"  he 
snapped. 

"I  was  agreeing  with  you,"  said  I. 
"Yes,  it  does  seem  cool;  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary. This  thing  can  be  arranged  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  otherwise,  I 
think.   You  can  doubtless  ride?" 

This  opened  a  door  on  the  matter  of 
their  previous  dispute,  and  the  fellow 
appeared  life-sized  in  his  true  colors. 
"That's  what  I've  been  telling  her; 
that  she  must  ride,"  he  broke  out. 
"And  if  the  gentleman's  of  the  same 
mind,  why,  you  shall!" 

As  he  said  so  he  made  a  snatch  at 
her  wrist,  which  she  evaded  with  hor- 
ror. 

I  stepped  between  them. 
"No,  sir,"  said  I;  "the  lady  shall 
not." 

He  turned  on  me,  raging.  "And  who 
are  you,  to  interfere?"  he  roared. 

"There  is  here  no  question  of  who 
I  am,"  I  replied.  "I  may  be  the  devil 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
what  you  know,  or  need  know.  The 
point  is  that  I  can  help  you— it  appears 
that  nobody  else  can;  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  propose  to  do  it.  I  will  give 
the  lady  a  seat  in  my  chaise  if  you  will 
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return  the  compliment  by  allowing 
my  servant  to  ride  one  of  your 
horses." 

I  thought  he  would  have  sprung  at 
my  throat. 

"You  have  always  the  alternative  be- 
fore you  to  wait  here  for  the  arrival  of 
papa,"  I  added. 

And  that  settled  him.  He  cast  an- 
other haggard  look  down  the  road,  and 
capitulated. 

"I  am  sure,  sir,  the  lady  is  very  much 
obliged  to  you,"  he  said,  with  an  ill 
grace. 

I  gave  her  my  hand;  she  mounted 
like  a  bird  into  the  chaise.  Rowley, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  closed  the 
door  behind  us.  The  two  impudent 
rascals  of  post-boys  cheered  and 
laughed  aloud  as  we  drove  off,  and  my 
own  postilion  urged  his  horses  at  once 
into  a  rattling  trot.  It  was  plain  I  was 
supposed  by  all  to  have  done  a  very 
dashing  act,  and  ravished  the  bride 
from  the  ravisher. 

In  the  mean  time  I  stole  a  look  at  the 
little  lady.  She  was  in  a  state  of  piti- 
able discomposure,  and  her  arms  shook 
on  her  lap  in  her  black-lace  mittens. 

"Madam  "  I  began. 

And  she,  in  the  same  moment,  find- 
ing her  voice:  "Oh,  what  must  you 
think  of  me!" 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "what  must  any 
gentleman  think  when  he  sees  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence  in  distress?  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  that  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  your  father;  I  think  we 
must  give  that  up,"  I  continued,  with 
a  smile.  "But  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  myself  which  ought  to  do 
as  well  and  to  set  that  little  heart  at 
rest  in  my  society.  I  am  a  lover.  May 
I  say  it  of  myself— for  I  am  not  quite 
used  to  all  the  niceties  of  English- 
that  I  am  a  true  lover?  There  is  one 
whom  I  admire,  adore,  obey;  she  is  no 
less  good  than  she  is  beautiful.  If  she 
were  here,  she  would  take  you  to  her 
arms.  Conceive  that  she  has  sent  me— 
that  she  has  said  to  me,  'Go,  be  her 
knight!'  " 

"Oh,  I  know  she  must  be  sweet,  I 
know  she  must  be  worthy  of  you!" 
cried  the  little  lady.   "She  would  never 


forget  female  decorum— nor  make  the 
terrible  erratum  I've  done!" 

And  at  this  she  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept. 

This  did  not  forward  matters;  it  was 
in  vain  that  I  begged  her  to  be  more 
composed  and  to  tell  me  a  plain,  con- 
secutive tale  of  her  misadventures;  but 
she  continued  instead  to  pour  forth  the 
most  extraordinary  mixture  of  the  cor- 
rect school  miss  and  the  poor  un- 
tutored little  piece  of  womanhood  in  a 
false  position— of  engrafted  pedantry 
and  incoherent  nature. 

"I  am  certain  it  must  have  been  judi- 
cial blindness,"  she  sobbed.  "I  can't 
think  how  I  didn't  see  it,  but  I  didn't; 
and  he  isn't,  is  he?  And  then  a  curtain 
rose  ...  oh,  what  a  moment  was  thatT 
But  I  knew  at  once  that  you  were;  you 
had  but  to  appear  from  your  carriage, 
and  I  knew  it.  Oh,  she  must  be  a  for- 
tunate young  lady!  And  I  have  no 
fear  with  you,  none— a  perfect  confi- 
dence." 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "a  gentleman  " 

"That's  what  I  mean— a  gentleman," 
she  exclaimed.  "And  he— and  that — 
he  isn't.  Oh,  how  shall  I  dare  meet 
father!"  And  disclosing  to  me  her 
tear-stained  face  and  opening  her  arms 
with  a  tragic  gesture:  "And  I  am 
quite  disgraced  before  all  the  young 
ladies,  my  school  companions!"  she 
added. 

"Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that!"  I  cried. 
"Come,  come,  you  exaggerate,  my  dear 
Miss   ?  Excuse  me  if  I  am  too  fa- 
miliar; I  have  not  yet  heard  your 
name." 

"My  name  is  Dorothy  Greensleeves, 
sir.  Why  should  I  conceal  it?  I  fear 
it  will  only  serve  to  point  an  adage  tO' 
future  generations,  and  I  had  meant  so^ 
differently!  There  was  no  young  fe- 
male in  the  country  more  emulous  to 
be  thought  well  of  than  I.  And  what 
a  fall  was  there!  Oh,  dear  me,  what  a 
wicked,  piggish  donkey  of  a  girl  I  have 
made  of  myself,  to  be  sure.  And  there 
is  no  hope!   Oh,  Mr.   " 

And  at  that  she  paused  and  asked 
my  name. 

I  am  not  writing  my  eulogium  for 
the  Academy;  I  will  admit  it  was  un- 
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pardonably  imbecile,  but  I  told  it  her. 
If  you  bad  been  there— and  seen  her, 
ravishiugly  pretty  and  little,  a  baby  in 
years  and  mind— and  heard  her  talking- 
like  a  book,  with  so  much  of  school- 
room propriety  in  her  manner,  with 
such  an  innocent  despair  in  the 
matter— you  would  probably  have 
told  her  yours.  She  repeated  it  after 
me. 

"I  shall  pray  for  you  all  my  life," 
she  said.  "Every  night,  when  I  retire 
to  rest,  the  last  thing  I  shall  do  is  to 
remember  you  by  name." 

Presently  I  succeeded  in  winning 
from  her  her  tale,  which  was  much 
what  I  had  anticipated;  a  tale  of  a 
schoolhouse,  a  walled  garden,  a  fruit- 
tree  that  concealed  a  bench,  an  impu- 
dent raff  posturing  in  church,  an  ex- 
change of  flowers  and  vows  over  the 
garden  wall,  a  silly  schoolmate  for  a 
confidante,  a  chaise  and  four,  and  the 
most  immediate  and  perfect  disen- 
chantment on  the  part  of  the  little 
lady. 

"And  there  is  nothing  to  be  done!" 
she  wailed  in  conclusion.  "My  error  is 
irretrievable.  I  am  quite  forced  to 
that  conclusion.  Oh,  Monsieur  de 
Saint-Yves!  who  would  have  thought 
that  I  could  have  been  such  a  blind, 
wicked  donkey!" 

I  should  have  said  before— only  that 
I  really  do  not  know  when  it  came  in 
—that  we  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
two  postboys,  Rowley,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, which  was  the  hawbuck's  name, 
bestriding  the  four  post-horses;  and 
that  these  formed  a  sort  of  cavalry  es- 
cort, riding  now  before,  now  behind 
the  chaise,  and  Bellamy  occasionally 
posturing  at  the  window  and  obliging 
us  with  some  of  his  conversation.  He 
was  so  ill  received  that  I  declare  I  was 
tempted  to  pity  him,  remembering 
from  what  a  height  he  had  fallen  and 
how  few  hours  ago  it  was  since  the 
lady  had  herself  fled  to  his  arms,  all 
blushes  and  ardor.  Well,  these  great 
strokes  of  fortune  usually  befall  the 
unworthy,  and  Bellamy  was  now  the 
legitimate  object  of  my  commisera- 
tion and  the  ridicule  of  his  own  post- 
boys! 


"Miss  Dorothy,"  said  I,  "you  wish  to 
be  delivered  from  this  man?" 

"Oh,  if  it  were  possible!"  she  cried. 
"But  not  by  violence." 

"Not  in  the  least,  ma'am,"  I  replied. 
"The  simplest  thing  in  life.  We  are 
in  a  civilized  country;  the  man's  a 
malefactor  " 

"Oh,  never!"  she  cried.  "Do  not 
even  dream  it!  With  all  his  faults,  I 
know  he  is  not  that.''' 

"Anyway,  he's  in  the  wrong  in  this 
affair— on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law, 
call  it  what  you  please,"  said  I;  and 
with  that,  our  four  horsemen  having 
for  the  moment  headed  us  by.  a  con- 
siderable interval,  I  hailed  my  post- 
boy and  inquired  who  was  the  nearest 
magistrate  and  where  he  lived.  Arch- 
deacon Clitheroe,  he  told  me,  a  pro- 
digious dignitary,  and  one  who  lived 
but  a  lane  or  two  back  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the 
direct  road.  I  showed  him  the  king's 
medallion. 

"Take  the  lady  there,  and  at  full  gal- 
lop," I  cried. 

"Riglat,  sir!  Mind  yourself,"  said  the 
postilion. 

And  before  I  could  have  thought  it 
possible,  he  had  turned  the  carriage 
to  the  right-about,  and  we  were  gal- 
loping south. 

Our  outriders  were  quick  to  remark 
and  imitate  the  manoeuvre,  and  came 
flying  after  us  with  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
discriminate shouting;  so  that  the  fine, 
sober  picture  of  a  carriage  and  escort 
that  we  had  presented  but  a  moment 
back,  was  transformed  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  into  the  image  of  a 
noisy  fox-chase.  The  two  postilions 
and  my  own  saucy  rogue  were,  of 
course,  disinterested  actors  in  the  com- 
edy; they  rode  for  the  mere  sport,  keep- 
ing in  a  body,  their  mouths  full  of 
laughter,  waving  their  hats  as  they 
came  on,  and  crying  (as  the  fancy 
struck  them):  "Tally-ho!"  "Stop 
thief!"  "A  highwayman!  A  highway- 
man!" It  was  other  guess  work  with 
Bellamy.  That  gentleman  no  sooner 
observed  our  change  of  direction  than 
he  turned  his  horse  with  so  much  vio- 
lence that  the  poor  animal  was  almost 
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cast  upon  her  sid«,  and  launched  her 
in  immediate  and  desperate  pursuit. 
As  he  approached  I  saw  that  his  face 
was  deadly  white  and  that  he  carried 
a  drawn  pistol  in  his  hand.  I  turned 
at  once  to  the  poor  little  bride  that  was 
to  have  been  and  now  was  not  to  be; 
she,  upon  her  side,  deserting  the  other 
window,  turned  as  if  to  meet  me. 

"Oh,  oh,  don't  let  him  kill  me!"  sue 
screamed. 

"Never  fear,"  I  replied. 

Her  face  was  distorted  with  terror. 
Her  hands  took  hold  upon  me  with  tue 
instinctive  clutch  of  an  infant.  The 
chaise  gave  a  flying  lurch,  which  took 
the  feet  from  under  me  and  tumbled 
us  anyhow  upon  the  seat.  And  al- 
most in  the  same  moment  the  head  of 
Bellamy  appeared  in  the  window 
which  missy  had  left  free  for 
him. 

Conceive  the  situation!  The  little 
lady  and  I  were  falling— or  had  just 
fallen— backward  on  the  seat  and  of- 
fered to  the  eye  a  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous picture.  The  chaise  was  speeding 
at  a  furious  pace,  and  with  the  most 
violent  leaps  and  lurches,  along  the 
highway.  Into  this  bounding  recepta- 
cle Bellamy  interjected  his  head,  his 
pistol  arm,  and  his  pistol;  and  since  his 
own  horse  was  travelling  still  faster 
than  the  chaise,  he  must  withdraw  all 
of  them  again  in  the  inside  of  the  frac- 
tion of  a  minute.  He  did  so,  but  he 
left  the  charge  of  the  pistol  behind  him 
—whether  by  design  or  accident  I  shall 
never  know,  and  I  dare  say  he  has  for- 
gotten. Probably  he  had  only  meant 
to  threaten,  in  hopes  of  causing  us  to 
arrest  our  flight.  In  the  same  moment 
came  the  explosion  and  a  pitiful  cry 
from  missy;  and  my  gentleman,  mak- 
ing certain  he  had  struck  her,  went 
down  the  road  pursued  by  the  furies, 
turned  at  the  first  corner,  took  a  flying 
leap  over  the  thorn  hedge,  and  disap- 
peared across  country  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time. 

Rowley  was  ready  and  eager  to  pur- 
sue; but  I  withheld  him,  thinking  we 
were  excellently  quit  of  Mr.  Bellamy, 
at  no  more  cost  than  a  scratch  on  the 
forearm  and  bullet-hole   in   the  left 


hand  claret-colored  panel.  And  ac- 
cordingly, but  now  at  a  more  decent 
pace,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
Archdeacon  Clitheroe's.  Missy's  grat- 
itude and  admiration  were  aroused  to 
a  high  pitch  by  this  dramatic  scene 
and  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  my 
wound.  She  must  dress  it  for  me  with 
her  handkerchief,  a  service  which  she 
rendered  me  even  with  tears.  I  could 
well  have  spared  them,  not  loving  on 
the  whole  to  be  made  ridiculous  and 
the  injury  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
cat's  scratch.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
suggested  for  her  kind  care  rather  the 
cure  of  my  coat  sleeve,  which  had  suf- 
fered worse  in  the  encounter,  but  I 
was  too  wise  to  risk  the  anti-climax. 
That  she  had  been  rescued  by  a  hero, 
that  the  hero  should  have  been 
wounded  in  the  affray  and  his  wound 
bandaged  with  her  handkerchief 
(which  it  could  not  even  bloody),  min- 
istered incredibly  to  the  recovery  of 
her  self  respect;  and  I  could  hear  her 
relate  the  incident  to  "the  young  la- 
dies, my  school  companions,"  in  the 
most  approved  manner  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe.  To  have  insisted  on  the  torn 
coat  sleeve  would  have  been  unman- 
nerly, if  not  inhuman. 

Presently  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
deacon began  to  heave  in  sight.  A 
chaise  and  four  smoking  horses  stood 
by  the  steps,  and  made  way  for  us  on 
our  approach;  and  even  as  we  alighted 
there  appeared  from  the  interior  of  the 
house  a  tall  ecclesiastic,  and  beside 
him  a  little,  headstrong,  ruddy  man, 
in  a  towering  passion,  and  brandishing 
over  his  head  a  roll  of  paper.  At  sight 
of  him  Miss  Dorothy  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  with  the  most  moving  ad- 
jurations, calling  him  father,  assuring 
him  she  was  wholly  cured  and  entirely 
repentant  of  her  disobedience,  and  en- 
treating forgiveness;  and  I  soon  saw 
that  she  need  fear  no  great  severity 
from  Mr.  Greensleeves,  who  showed 
himself  extraordinarily  fond,  loud, 
greedy  of  caresses,  and  prodigal  of 
tears. 

From  "St.  Ives."  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers.  Price, 
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The  path  grows  less  distinct.  You 
have  now  reached  the  brolien  part  of 
the  plain,  and  you  begin  to  perceive  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  guide.  The 
river  has  evidently  in  course  of  ages 
risen  and  spread  far  and  wide,  and  run 
the  soft  earth  away,  leaving  a  positive 
chaos  of  hard  mounds  and  sinl^y  hol- 
lows. To  all  appearance  the  footpath 
runs  right  through  among  those  bushes 
in  front;  and  were  you  left  to  your  own 
resources  you  would  talie  that  course; 
but  the  guide  knows  that  the  last  rising 
of  the  waters,  or  washing  of  the  rain 
torrents,  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
ground  here;  and  were  you  to  go 
straight  forward  among  those  bushes 
you  would  run  a  fair  risk  of  tumbling 
headlong  into  a  slime  pit  and  disap- 
pearing, donkey  and  all.  These  sinky 
hollows  are  like  foam  on  the  sea; 
they  seem  to  be  of  a  hard  consistency, 
but  drop  into  one  and  you  will  be  unde- 
ceived. This  is  no  exaggeration,  for 
you  have  proved  it  by  pushing  a  stick 
into  the  mud. 

Now  you  are  fairly  among  the  heights 
and  hollows,  the  plain  having  been  left 
behind  high  and  dry.  Many  of  these 
mounds  are  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
might  pass  for  miniature  pyramids,  or 
great  blocks  of  houses.  In  the  Book  of 
Job  we  read,  concerning  the  hippopot- 
amus, "Behold  if  a  river  overflow  he 
trembleth  not;  he  is  confident  though 
Jordan  swell  even  to  his  mouth."  And 
in  a  previous  chapter  of  the  same  book 
we  read,  concerning  the  wicked  man, 
"Terrors  overtake  him  like  waters"— 
the  reference  probably  being  to  the.  ris- 
ing Jordan.  Again,  in  the  Psalms,  "I 
sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no 
standing;  I  am  come  into  deep  waters 
where  the  floods  overflow  me.  Deliver 
me  out  of  the  mire,  and  let  me  not  sink. 
Let  not  the  waterflood  overwhelm  me, 
neither  let  the  deep  swallow  me  up." 
Also,  in  the  same  book  we  have,  "Re- 
buke the  wild  beast  of  liie  reeds." 
Jeremiah  says,  "How  wilt  thou  do  in 
the  swellings  of  Jordan?"  Also,  "He 
shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swell- 
ing of  Jordan  against  the  strong  habita- 
tion."  This  morning  you  comprehend 


such  passages  in  a  way  you  never  did 
before. 

To  say  that  your  first  sight  of  the 
Jordan  is  disappointing  would  be  to  use 
a  mild  expression.  Coming  suddenly 
upon  this  mud-banked,  yellow,  eddying 
torrent,  no  more  of  it  being  visible  than 
the  bit  where  the  trees  and  bushes  that 
fringe  its  banks  have  been  cleared  to  let 
the  bathers  approach,  is  to  experience 
a  rude  shock.  This  is  not  the  Jordan 
you  had  pictured  to  yourself  with  ap- 
proachable banks  like  other  rivers, 
grassy-edged,  or  rock-enclosed,  and 
stony-bottomed.  This  is  the  most 
dreadful  river  you  have  ever  seen  or 
could  conceive. 

Hot  as  the  sun  is,  and  dry  as  the 
morning  has  been,  the  ground  under- 
foot at  the  bathing-place  is  decidedly 
wet  and  spongy.  It  is  as  though  there 
had  been  a  constant  succession  of  bath- 
ers coming  up  out  of  the  river  and  let- 
ting the  water  drip  off  them,  thus  soak- 
ing the  soil  where  they  stood.  Some 
patches  of  grass  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  bare  clay  surface.  A  few  dead  bushes 
lie  about,  stranded  and  partially  buried. 
These  serve  for  spreading  the  wet 
towels  upon  to  dry.  The  whole  cleared 
space  is  of  limited  extent;  it  may  be 
fifty  paces  long,  and  in  breadth  scarcely 
as  much.  The  bush  forms  the  back- 
ground, while  immediately  above  and 
below,  you  have  the  thicket  of  small 
trees,  showing  what  has  been  cleared 
away.  A  couple  of  seedy-looking  pil- 
grims are  leaving  the  spot  as  you  ar- 
rive. These  gone,  you  have  the  place 
entirely  to  yourselves. 

Standing  on  the  brink,  you  gaze  with 
curiosity  on  the  Jordan.  It  is  but  little 
of  it  you  see,  however.  Directly  oppo- 
site, it  seems  to  be  twisting  from  the 
south,  flowing  straight  towards  you, 
again  south  in  front  of  you  with  a  rapid 
sweep,  and  disappearing,  almost  at 
once,  in  the  thicket-fringed  gorge.  You 
can  hardly  estimate  the  width  of  the 
stream  by  observing  it  here,  for  this  is 
one  of  its  numberless  bends.  But  it  is 
a  longish  look  to  the  farther  shore—if 
indeed  you  can  discern  a  shore  at  all, 
for  you  cannot  tell  where  the  water  is 
coming  from;  what  you  see  over  there 
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is  water  and  bushes  all  hopelessly 
mixed  up.  You  no  longer  desire  to 
swim  across;  it  is  a  sea  without  a  shore. 

And  how  brown  the  water  is!  Cold, 
too.  But  you  are  bound  to  bathe,  unin- 
viting as  it  all  looks.  Selecting  a  patch 
of  grass  on  which  to  deposit  your  ward- 
robe, you  proceed  to  lay  down  coat  and 
hat,  and  to  prepare  for  the  dreaded 
plunge.  The  senior  muleteer,  w^ho  has 
been  standing  aloof,  now  approaches 
and  warns  you  against  casting  yourself 
loose  into  the  current.  There  are  only 
tw^o  ways  of  it,  as  you  soon  learn;  you 
must  either  submit  to  having  a  string 
fastened  to  your  arm,  the  other  end  of 
which  will  be  held  by  the  muleteer;  or 
you  must  hold  on  by  a  branch  of  a  tree 
nor  by  any  chance  let  go  your  hold. 
You  choose  the  latter  alternative;  igno- 
minious as  it  is,  it  is  less  so  than  the 
other.  You  scoffed  at  both  methods  at 
first,  thinking  the  muleteer  was  simply 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  who  himself  could  not 
swim;  but  the  earnestness  of  the  fellow, 
the  way  he  gesticulated  and  struck  his 
open  palms  off  each  other,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "If  you  get  in  there,  you  are 
bound  to  be  swept  away,"  convinced 
you  it  would  be  prudent  to  yield  to  his 
entreaties;  more  especially,  too,  since, 
as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  your  safety.  At  any 
rate  it  might  be  said  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  that  it  was  owing  mainly  to 
his  incapacity  as  a  guide  that  it  had 
happened,  a  stigma  thus  attaching  to 
the  poor  fellow's  professional  char- 
acter. 

You  can  now  understand  how  the  ill- 
fated  German  had  got  swept  away. 
Once  down  beyond  the  open  he  would 
have  nowhere  to  land;  clinging  to  the 
branches  he  might  indeed  prevent  him- 
self from  being  carried  further  down; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  climbed  up  into  that  thick  fence 
of  bushes  that  overhangs  the  stream 
on  either  side;  and  if  he  could,  the  soft 
clay  underfoot  would  have  held  him 
fast  and  eventually  swallowed  him 
up— which  no  doubt  it  did. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  down  from  the 
level  into  the  water.   You  choose  a  con- 


venient tree  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
cleared  space,  your  things  lying  a  few 
paces  to  the  rear.  The  trees  are  not 
large,  most  of  them  indeed  being  only 
of  the  thickness  of  your  arm  or  less,  as 
straight  as  a  walking-stick,  and  so 
closely  set  together  that  you  could  with 
difficulty  effect  an  entrance  among 
them.  They  are  mostly  tamarisks,  not 
unlike  the  willow. 

The  tree  you  have  selected  overhangs 
the  stream.  Laying  hold  of  its  trunk 
you  slide  down  the  smooth  and  slippery 
clay  bank,  and  moving  your  hold  to  one 
of  the  lower  branches  you  are  soon  in 
deep  water.  Down  over  the  head  to 
see  if  that  will  mend  matters,  for  the 
cold  is  intense;  but  to  your  surprise  you 
find  yourself  sticking  among  the 
branches  of  a  submerged  tree  or  busli. 
of  which  the  surface  of  the  water  gave 
no  indication.  Pulling  yourself  out 
just  by  way  of  convincing  yourself  that 
you  are  not  irretrievably  committed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  this  ill-condi- 
tioned river,  you  enjoy  once  more  the 
pleasure  of  standing  on  the  land. 
Gladly  would  you  cut  the  process  short 
and  not  go  in  again;  but  that  would  be 
cowardly.  Nothing  for  it  but  to  make 
for  the  outstretching  branch  again.  It 
would  be  very  unsatisfactory  work 
swimming  on  the  top  of  a  submerged 
thicket.  Nor,  truth  to  tell,  is  it  alto- 
gether congenial  to  wash  in  such 
muddy  water,  though  its  fierce  rushing 
is  as  good  as  a  scrubbing-brush.  The 
Jordan  is  always  muddy  here;  it  flows 
through  a  clayey  region  for  many  miles 
before  reaching  this  spot. 

While  you  dry  and  dress,  the  senior 
muleteer  strips.  As  for  the  big  boy,  he 
is  much  too  matter-of-fact  to  care  to 
torture  himself;  his  task  will  be  to  hold 
the  end  of  the  string,  while  his  master 
floats  a  little  w^ay  out  into  the  current. 
You  are  greatly  struck  with  the  white- 
ness of  the  man's  underclothing;  to 
judge  by  his  external  appearance  you 
would  say  that,  under  that  somewhat 
soiled  striped  frock  you  would  fairly 
expect  to  find  raiment,  to  say  the  least 
not  any  cleaner,  and  probably  more 
clouted.  But  not  so.  Those  Orientals 
seem  to  be  painfully  logical.  As  the 
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poor  exterior  of  their  dwelling-houses 
gives  no  notion  of  what  splendor  may 
be  within,  so  with  their  dress. 

But  his  courage  fails.  About  ready 
to 'take  the  water,  he  approaches  and 
stands  on  the  banlc.  The  cold  toucti 
however  is  enough.  Laugh  at  him  ever 
so  loudly,  he  refuses  to  be  coerced.  He 
seems  somewhat  ashamed  to  have  un- 
dressed to  no  purpose,  but  his  failure 
is  fraught  with  consolation  to  you;  un- 
til now  you  had  been  regarding  your 
bath  as  ridiculous;  henceforth  you  will 
believe  you  have  shown  considerable 
fortitude. 

From  "Among  the  Holy  Places."  By  Rev.  James 
Kean,  M.A.,  D.D.  The  Pilgrim  Press.  Price 
$1.75. 


A  COLONIAL  BONDMAIDEN. 

Aveline  was  standing  before  the 
ship's  long-boat,  feeding  her  pets  with 
tid-bits.  The  long-boat  was  almost 
empty  now.  Its  cargo  of  live  sheep  and 
pigs  and  poultry  was  sadly  diminished. 
One  by  one  Aveline's  favorites  had  dis- 
appeared, going  the  way  of  the  cook's 
galley.  Now  only  the  ship's  cow  and  a 
solitary  ewe  and  lamb  remained  on  the 
level  of  the  deck,  and  the  hens  that 
cackled  above  owed  their  immunity 
solely  to  their  egg-laying  proclivities. 
The  soft  eyes  of  the  cow  followed  the 
girl's  movements  with  an  intent  eager- 
ness, jealous  lest  any  dainty  morsel 
should  find  its  way  to  the  equally  ex- 
pectant lamb.  The  ship-master  was 
angry,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  his 
face  softened  as  he  looked  at  the  group. 

"Them  critters  are  in  luck,"  he  said. 
"The  cow'll  miss  you  sore  when  yon 
land's  reached." 

Aveline  looked  round  with  a  smile. 

"I  shall  be  almost  sorry  to  go  ashore," 
she  answered.  "Only  the  touch  of  the 
firm  earth  will  be  good.  I  fairly  long 
for  the  smell  of  the  trees  and  fields." 

"Poor  lass!  Poor  little  lass!"  he  said, 
and  his  answer  seemed  to  Aveline 
strangely  irrelevant. 

She  turned  from  the  long-boat,  and 
saw  her  brother  standing  in  the  rear  of 
the  captain.   The  expression  on  his 


face  struck  her  witb  a  sudden  terror. 
Slie  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"My  lass,  this  'ere  young  spark's 
a-shirkin'  his  duty,  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
stand  by  and  see  it,"  the  captain  said 
bluntly.  "If  I'd  a-known  before  we 
started  what  kind  o'  stuff  you  and  him 
was  made  of,  I'd  never  a-made  the  bar- 
gain. But  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  ain't 
it?" 

"Surely,"  said  Aveline.  "And  unless 
I  am  much  mistaken,  you  will  find  my 
brother  as  ready  to  agree  to  that  as 
yourself." 

She  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and 
stood  facing  him. 

"You've  got  some  pluck,  my  girl,  blest 
if  you  haven't,"  said  the  ship-master 
admiringly.  "It's  a  pity,  a  sore  pity, 
that's  what  it  is,  and  I  take  it  there's 
shame  as  well  as  pity  somewhere." 

He  jerked  his  thumb  significantly 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"I  can't  forgive  myself  that  I  ever 
had  a  hand  in  consignin'  such  a  lass  as 
you  to  bondage,  though  it  was  no  busi- 
ness o'  mine,"  he  said. 

"Bondage?" 

Aveline  spoke  the  word  inquiringly. 
She  did  not  understand  what  it  signi- 
fied in  the  present  case,  but  her  lips 
grew  white. 

"Aye,  bondage!  For  there's  nothin' 
else  ahead  of  you,  though  he's  try  in'  to 
deceive  you  into  thiukin'  there  is." 

"Well,  you've  said  your  say.  Now 
have  you  done?"  interrupted  Fulke,  in 
a  voice  low  and  hoarse.  "My  sister  is 
not  unwarned.  She  will  know  how  to 
judge  of  such  words  as  these." 

"Done?  No,  young  man,  I've  not 
done,  and  I  shan't  be  done,  not  until  the 
maid  understands  the  danger  that's 
threatenin'  her.  And  that  she  don't  do 
yet." 

"Truly  I  do  not  understand,"  said 
Aveline  slowly. 

"I'll  warrant  you  don't,"  said  the 
ship-master.  "Little  he's  ever  warned 
you,  I'll  be  bound,"— there  was  another 
jerk  of  the  thumb— "that  when  you  set 
foot  on  yonder  shore  you'll  be  a  free 
woman  no  longer.  Maybe  you've  heard 
of  a  bond-servant?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide-open, 
horrified  eyes,  but  she  did  not  answer. 
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Even  now  she  did  not  understand.  She 
appealed  straight  to  her  brother. 

"Fulke,  is  this  true?" 

Her  voice  was  lower  than  his  had 
been,  but  there  was  in  it  something 
that  compelled  answer. 

"No.   It  shall  not  be  true." 

She  looked  into  his  face.  His  eyes 
refused  to  meet  hers.  If  he  had  said 
*'Yes,"  it  would  not  as  surely  have 
driven  home  the  conviction  of  his 
treachery.  It  was  this,  rather  than  the 
thought  of  danger  to  herself,  that  made 
her  voice  shake  and  her  eye  fall.  She 
could  not  realize  the  whole  of  the  catas- 
trophe at  once. 

"I  do  not  know  what  it  all  means," 
she  said;  and  there  was  pitiful  bewil- 
derment in  her  tone.  "There  must  have 
been  some  misunderstanding." 

"Aye,  that  there  has— misunderstand- 
ing enough,"  said  the  captain. 

"And  lies  and  misrepresentation," 
broke  in  Fulke,  coming  at  last  to  his 
sister's  side. 

"Lies,  are  they?"  shouted  the  ship- 
master, losing  control  of  himself. 
"And  I  suppose  that  paper  you  signed 
before  you  ever  set  foot  on  the  Bullfinch 
as  a  passenger  was  a  lie  too,  and  you 
didn't  covenant  to  secure  the  passage- 
money  to  me  by  givin'  me  power  to  sell, 
if  necessary,  a  certain  wench,  by  name 
Aveline  Nevard,  as  a  bond-servant  in 
the  colony  of  New  York?  You  don't 
know  nothin'  about  any  such  agree- 
ment, eh,  young  man?" 

For  answer  Fulke  lifted  his  clenched 
hand,  but  before  he  could  strike,  Ave- 
line was  in  front  of  him. 

"Stop!"  she  cried.  "This  is  no  way 
to  settle  such  a  matter."  Then  her 
eyes  turned  to  the  captain,  and  she  said: 
*'Sir,  I  know  not  what  there  is  beneath 
this  recrimination.  I  must  talk  with 
my  brother.  Rest  assured  that  I  will 
in  no  way  be  party  to  defrauding  you 
of  a  penny  that  is  your  due." 

She  turned  from  him  haughtily. 

"Fulke,  come!"  she  said. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  he 
was  constrained  to  walk  with  her  to 
the  end  of  the  deck.  She  had  seen 
what,  in  his  passion,  he  had  not  noticed 
—the  approach  of  half-a-dozen  passen- 
gers, attracted   by   the  ship-master's 


loud  tones  and  the  young  man's  bel- 
ligerent attitude.  A  quarrel  on  ship- 
board was  a  diversion  rare  enough  to 
present  an  attraction  altogether  its 
own. 

Fulke  would  have  broken  away  from 
her,  but  she  stopped  him  imperatively. 

"Don't  leave  me,"  she  said.  "We  will 
go  below  in  a  few  minutes." 

She  stopped  to  exchange  a  word  with 
one  of  the  sailors,  and  the  clear,  proud 
ring  of  her  voice  was  borne  upon  the 
wind  to  where  the  ship-master  still 
stood  looking  after  the  two. 

"She's  a  spirited  one,  that  she  is,"  he 
muttered.  "But  she's  got  to  come 
down.  That  young  jackanapes  is 
bound  to  lay  her  pride  in  the  dust." 

The  ship-master  was  doggedly  obtuse 
and  uncommunicative  beneath  the 
questioning  of  the  newcomers,  and  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  watching 
developments  for  themselves.  All  the 
conclusion  they  arrived  at  was  that 
Fulke's  face  was  red  with  anger,  and 
his  sister's  whiter  than  usual.  Before 
they  could  carry  their  observations  fur- 
ther, the  tw^o  disappeared  down  the 
steep  stairs  to  the  big  cabin.  Not  that 
this  was  their  destination.  Aveline 
passed  through  it  with  her  head  held 
high,  and  her  step  firm,  and  Fulke  was 
obliged  to  follow  her.  She  went  on  to 
her  own  cabin,  and  shut  and  fastened 
the  door.  Then  she  turned  and  faced 
her  brother. 

"Now!"  slie  said,  and  stood  lool^ing  at 
him. 

"You  are  distressing  yourself  for 
nothing,"  he  said  eagerly.  "I  would 
have  saved  you  all  this,  but  for  that 
meddlesome  fool." 

"Yet  there  was  truth  in  what  he 
said?" 

She  spoke  quietly. 

"Truth?  Yes.  Of  a  sort.  But  not 
what  he  would  have  you  believe." 

"And  this  paper  of  which  he  spoke? 
Is  it  a  fiction?" 

He  did  not  answer.  In  that  moment 
the  ship-master's  words,  heard  but  not 
comprehended,  stood  out  and  took  hold 
of  Aveline's  consciousness:  "When  you 
set  foot  on  yonder  shore,  you'll  be  a 
free  woman  no  longer."  They  seemed 
to  be  beating  against  her  brain  with  a 
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force  that  was  irresistible.  For  the 
first  time  fear  for  herself,  terror  at 
the  possibilities  of  tlie  future,  took 
possession  of  her.  The  silence  of 
the  little  cabin  pressed  in  upon  her. 
What  was  in  store  for  her  when  she  left 
its  shelter? 

"Why  do  you  not  answer?" 

Fullie  had  never  heard  her  speak 
thus;  he  had  never  seen  her  just  as  she 
was  now. 

"Because  I  despair  of  making  you 
understand.  I  did  give  him  the  paper. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
But— I  never  meant  it  to  come  into 
effect.  It  never  shall  come  into 
effect." 

"In  other  words,  you  meant  to  cheat 
him  through  me." 

"Nonsense!  You  don't  understand. 
You  might  have  some  pity  for  the  strait 
I  was  in." 

"I  thought,  until  now,  that  you  might 
have  had  some  pity  for  me," 

Her  voice  was  hard  and  cold. 

"Aveline,  be  reasonable,"  he  said. 
"What  could  I  do?  If  I  did  not  sail  in 
the  Bullfinch  everything  was  lost.  It 
was  your  money  I  was  losing  " 

"I  wonder  that  you  should  remember 
that,"  interrupted  Aveline. 

"And  my  own  honor  was  at  stake." 

"It  is  not  at  stake  now,"  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

"I  saw  no  way  out.  The  ship-master 
suggested  that  one  of  us  should  agree 
to  be  security  for  his  money.  It  was 
only  a  form.  It  will  never  be  can-ied 
out.  As  soon  as  we  reach  the  port  of 
New  York  I  shall  look  up  Bennet,  and 
get  from  him  the  sum  1  need.  He  has 
ample  security  in  the  cargo,  which  is  in 
his  name  and  mine  combined.  All 
there  is  in  it  is  the  annoyance  of  your 
having  to  remain  on  the  vessel  as  a 
pledge.  I  grant  you  that  it  is  an  an- 
noyance—now. But  if  I  had  had  my 
way,  you  would  not  even  have  known 
why  you  stayed." 

"You  were  considerate— very,"  said 
Aveline,  "And  what  was  the  hin- 
drance to  the  carrying  out  of  so  well- 
formed  a  plan?" 

"Nothing  but  an  absurd  quibble  on 
the  part  of  the  captain.  He  chooses  to 
think  that  Bennet  will  not  be  at  the 
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port,  and  that  his  money  will  not  be 
safe." 

"And  if  he  should  not  be  there?" 

"He  will  be  there.   Why  not?" 

"Does  his  trading  lie  in  the  port  of 
New  York?"  asked  Aveline,  with  a 
sinking  of  heart  at  the  thought  of  what 
it  would  mean  to  her  if  it  did  not. 

"No— that  is,  I  am  not  certain.  Ave- 
line, don't  be  foolish.  If  he  be  not 
there,  I  will  find  him.  Trust  me  this 
once." 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  They 
rested  passive  in  his  grasp.  There  was 
no  answering  movement,  though  his 
pressure  was  painful  in  its  intensity. 

"If  you  should  not  find  him,  the 
agreement  will  have  to  be  carried  out?" 

Aveline  was  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  a  gaze  too  penetrating  for  his  spe- 
cious arguments.  It  pierced  through 
them  all. 

"Aveline,  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "I 
promise  you  it  shall  never  come  to 
that." 

She  turned  away  from  him,  drawing 
her  hands  forcibly  from  his  grasp. 

"Go  away  now,"  she  said.  "I— must 
have  time  to  face  it." 

From  "Free  to  Serve  :  A  Tale  of  Coloiial  New 
York."  By  E.  Rayner.  Copeland  &  Day,  Pub- 
lishers.  Price  $1.50. 
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STANZAS  FROM  "  C'OKDA  CONCORDIA." 

Where  broods  the  Absolute, 

Or  shuns  our  long  pursuit 
By  fiery  utmost  pathways  out  of  ken? 

Fiercer  than  sunbeams,  lo, 

Our  passionate  spirits  go, 
And  traverse  immemorial  space,  and  then 

Look  off,  and  look  in  vain,  to  find 
The  master-clew  to  all  they  left  behind. 

White  orbs  like  angels  pass 
Before  the  triple  glass, 
That  men  may  scan  the  record  of  each 
flame,— 
Of  spectral  line  and  line 
The  legendry  divine, — 
Finding  their  mould  the  same,  and  aye 
the  same. 
The  atoms  that  we  knew  before 
Of  which  ourselves  are  made,— dust,  and 
no  more. 
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So  let  our  defter  art 

Probe  the  warm  brain,  and  part 
Each  convolution  of  the  trembling  shell: 

But  whither  now  has  fled 

The  sense  to  matter  wed 
That  murmured  here?   All  silence,  such 
as  fell 

When  to  the  shrine  beyond  the  Ark 
The  soldiers  reached,  and  found  it  void 
and  dark. 

Seek  elsewhere,  and  in  vain 
The  wings  of  morning  chain: 
Their  speed  transmute  to  fire,  and  bring 
the  Light, 
The  co-eternal  beam 
Of  the  blind  minstrel's  dream: 
But  think  not  that  bright  heat  to  know 
aright. 

Nor  how  the  trodden  seed  takes  root, 
Waked  by  its  glow,  and  climbs  to  flower 
and  fruit. 

Behind  each  captured  law 
Weird  shadows  give  us  awe: 
Press  with  your  swords,  the  phantoms 
still  evade: 
Through  our  alertest  host 
Wanders  at  ease  some  ghost, 
Now  here,  now  there,  by  no  enchantment 
laid, 

And  works  upon  our  souls  its  will, 
Leading  us  on  to  subtler  mazes  still. 

We  think,  we  feel,  we  are: 
And  light,  as  of  a  star. 
Gropes  through  the  mist, — a  little  light  is 
given ; 

And  aye  from  life  and  death 
We  strive,  with  indrawn  breath. 
To  somehow  wrest  the  truth,  and  long 
have  striven. 
Nor  pause,  though  book  and  star  and 
clod 

Reply,  Camt  thou  by  seorcliing  find  out 
God? 

As  from  the  hollow  deep 
The  soul's  strong  tide  must  keep 
Its  purpose  still.   We  rest  not,  though  we 
hear 

No  voice  from  heaven  let  fall, 
No  chant  antiphonal 
Sounding  through  sunlit  clefts  that  open 
near; 

We  look  not  outward,  but  within. 
And  think  not  quite  to  end  as  we  begin. 


For  now  the  questioning  age 

Cries  to  each  hermitage. 
Cease  not  to  ask, — or  bring  again  the  time 

When  the  young  world's  belief 

Made  light  the  mourner's  grief 
And  strong  the  sage's  word,  the  poet's 
rhyme, — 

Ere  Knowledge  thrust  a  spear-head 
through 

The  temple's  veil  that  priests  so  closely 
drew. 

From  what  our  fate  inurns — 

Save  that  which  music  yearns 
To  speak,  in  ecstasy  none  understand, 

And  (Oh,  how  like  to  it!) 

The  half-formed  rays  that  flit. 
Like  memories  vague,  above  the  further 
land — 

Cry,  as  the  star-led  Magi  cried, 
We  seek,  we  seek,  we  imll  not  be  denied  ! 

From  "  Poems  Now  First  Collected."  By  Ed- 
mund Clare-nee  Stedman.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Publishers,   Price  ^1.50. 


LEGENDS  OF  LOST  HAVEN. 
There  are  legends  of  Lost  Haven, 
Come,  I  know  not  whence,  to  me. 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  clover. 
When  the  sun  is  on  the  sea. 

There  are  rumors  in  the  pine-tops, 
There  are  whispers  in  the  grass; 
And  the  flocking  crows  at  nightfall 
Bring  home  hints  of  things  that  pass 

Out  upon  the  broad  dyke  yonder, 
All  day  long  beneath  the  sun. 
Where  the  tall  ships  cloud  and  settle 
Down  the  sea-curve,  one  by  one. 

And  the  crickets  in  fine  chorus — 
Every  slim  and  tiny  reed — 
Strive  to  chord  the  broken  rhythmus 
Of  the  world,  and  half  succeed. 

There  are  myriad  traditions 
Treasured  by  the  talking  rain; 
And  with  memories  the  moonlight 
Wakes  the  cold  and  silent  plain. 

Where  the  river  tells  his  hill-tales 

To  the  lone  complaining  bar, 

Where  the  midgets  thread  their  dances 

To  the  yellow  twilight  star. 
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Where  the  blossom  bonds  to  hearken 
To  the  bee  with  velvet  bands, 
There  are  chronicles  enciphered 
Of  the  yet  uncharted  lands. 

All  the  musical  marauders 
Of  the  berry  and  the  bloom 
Sing  the  lure  of  soul's  illusion 
Out  of  darkness,  out  of  doom. 

But  the  sure  and  great  evangel 
Comes  when  half  alone  I  hear, 
At  the  rosy  door  of  silence, 
Love,  the  lord  of  speech,  draw  near. 

Then  for  once  across  the  threshold, 
Darkling  spirit,  thou  art  free, — 
As  thy  hope  is  every  ship  makes 
Some  lost  haven  of  the  sea. 


NOONS  OF  POPPY. 
Noons  of  poppy,  noons  of  poppy, 
Scarlet  leagues  along  the  sea; 
Flaxen  hair  afloat  in  sunlight, 
Love,  come  down  the  world  to  me. 

There's  a  Captain  I  must  ship  with, 
(Heart,  that  day  be  far  from  now!) 
Wears  his  dark  command  in  silence 
With  the  sea-frost  on  his  brow. 

Noons  of  poppy,  noons  of  poppy, 
Purple  shadows  by  the  sea; 
How  should  love  take  thought  to  wonder 
What  the  destined  port  may  be? 

Nay,  if  love  have  joy  for  shipmate 
For  a  night-watch  or  a  year, 
Dawn  will  light  o'er  Lonely  Haven, 
Heart  to  happy  heart,  as  here. 

Noons  of  poppy,  noons  of  poppy. 
Scarlet  acres  by  the  sea 
Burning  to  the  blue  above  them; 
Love,  the  world  is  full  for  me. 


THE  SHIPS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
Smile,  you  inland  hills  and  rivers! 
Flush,  you  mountains  in  the  dawn! 
But  my  roving  heart  is  seaward 
With  the  ships  of  grey  St.  John. 

Fair  the  land  lies,  full  of  August, 
Meadow  island,  shingly  bar, 


Open  barns  and  breezy  twilight, 
Feace  and  the  mild  evening  star. 

Gently  now  this  gentlest  country 
The  old  habitude  takes  on. 
But  my  wintry  heart  is  outbound 
With  the  great  ships  of  St.  John. 

Once  in  your  wide  arms  you  held  me. 
Till  the  man-child  was  a  man, 
Canada,  great  nurse  and  mother 
Of  the  young  sea-roving  clan. 

Always  your  bright  face  above  me 
Through  the  dreams  of  boyhood  shone; 
Now  far  alien  countries  call  me 
With  the  ships  of  grey  St.  John. 

Swing,  you  tides,  up  out  of  Fundy! 
Blow,  you  white  fogs,  in  from  sea! 
I  was  born  to  be  your  fellow; 
You  were  bred  to  pilot  me. 

At  the  touch  of  your  strong  fingers, 
Doubt,  the  derelict,  is  gone; 
Sane  and  glad  I  clear  the  headland 
With  the  white  ships  of  St.  John. 

Loyalists,  my  fathers,  builded 
This  grey  port  of  the  grey  sea. 
When  the  duty  to  ideals 
Could  not  let  well-being  be. 

When  the  breadth  of  scarlet  bunting 
Puts  the  wreath  of  maple  on, 
I  must  cheer  too, — slip  my  moorings 
With  the  ships  of  grey  St.  John. 

Peerless-hearted  port  of  heroes. 
Be  a  word  to  lift  the  world. 
Till  the  many  see  the  signal 
Of  the  few  once  more  unfurled. 

Past  the  lighthouse,  past  the  nunbuoy. 
Past  the  crimson  rising  sun, 
There  are  dreams  go  down  the  harbor 
With  the  tall  ships  of  St.  John. 

In  the  morning  I  am  wdth  them 
As  they  clear  the  island  bar, — 
Fade,  till  speck  by  speck  the  midday 
Has  forgotten  where  they  are. 

But  I  sight  a  vaster  sea-line. 
Wider  lee-way,  longer  run, 
Whose  discoverers  return  not 
With  the  ships  of  grey  St.  John. 

From  «'  Ballads  of  Lost  Haven."  By  Bliss  Car- 
man. Damson,  Woltfe  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Price  $1.00. 
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Fronta  Nulla  Fides,  etc. 


FKONTA  NULLA  FIDES. 
Beware  of  blindly  trusting- 
To  outward  art, 
And  specious  sheen: 
For  vice  is  oft  encrusting 
The  hollow  heart 
Within,  unseen. 
See  that  black  pool  below  thee! 
There  heaven  sleeps 
In  golden  tire. 
Yet  whatso'er  it  show  thee. 
The  mirror's  deeps, 
Are  slime  and  mire. 

James  Clarence  Mangan. 


KINGHORN  AN'  LUNNON. 
(A  Comparison.) 
The  sichts  we've  seen!   The  punds  my 
wife 

Has  spent  instead  o'  bankit! 
But  eh!  we're  back  in  bonny  Fife, 

Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit! 
An'  Lunnon?   Weel,  ye  ken,  it's  gay 

An'  busy,  nicht  an'  morn,  man, 
An'  there's  a  pickle  fouk — but  eh! 

It's  no — it's  no  Kinghorn,  man. 

Ye'll  wanner  on,  an'  on,  an'  on. 

Through  miles  an'  miles  o'  men,  man, 
An'  yet  in  a'  the  crood  like  yon 

There's  a  de'il  a  face  ye'll  ken,  man. 
Na!   Lunnon's  oot  the  warl',  ye  see. 

For  look  ye,  I'll  be  sworn,  man, 
Sic  unco  things  could  never  be 

In  ceevilized  Kinghorn,  man. 

The  shops?   Ou,  aye,  there's  shops  indeed, 

But  faith,  they're  rale  unhaundy: 
Ane  keeps  yer  butter,  ane  yer  breid, 

An'  yet  a  third  yer  braundy. 
Noo  here,  gin  ye  be  wantin'  oucht, 

Boots,  butcher's  meat  or  corn,  man, 
Shag,  bonnets,  breeks,  they'll  a'  be  boucht 

Thegither  in  Kinghorn,  man. 

The  fashions?   Weel,  ye  ken,  we  saw 

A  wheen  o'  giddy  hussies 
Faradin'  in  their  duddies  braw 

Upon  the  cars  an'  'busses. 
But  dinna  think  owre  much  o'  yon, 

For  sure  as  I  am  born,  man. 
For  style,  it's  no  a  patch  upon 

Our  floo'er  show  at  Kinghorn,  man. 

An'  then  sic  ignorance!   Losh  me, 
I'm  feared  ye'll  no  can  doot  it. 

But  nane  kent  whaur  Kinghorn  micht  be, 
Nor  onything  aboot  it. 


'Tis  awfu'!   Yet  'twad  seem  to  ca' 
For  peety  mair  than  scorn,  man, 

For  mind  ye,  'tisna  gi'en  to  a' 
To  live  aboot  Kinghorn,  man. 

Punch. 


CRUSADERS. 

With  leaping  steeds  and  shrilling  trumpet- 
blast, 

Glitter  of  spears  and  wind-blown  ban- 
ners blest, 

A  cloud  of  dreams  of  deathless  deed  and 
best 

In  domes  and  deserts  where  the  East  was 
vast, 

Rode  the  Crusaders.   Far  they  rode  and 
fast  • 
From  heathen  hands  the  Sepulchre  to 
wrest: 

And  kingdoms  shook  before  their  mighty 
quest, 

The  bounds  of  empire  changed  as  they 
swept  past. 

To-day,  where  sound  of  sorrow  has  en- 
ticed. 

Fearless,  afoot,  through  mire  of  field 
and  fen. 

Armed  only  with  the  mail  of  love  un- 
priced, 

Where  hosts  flame  wide  or  darkness 
makes  its  den, 
The  glad  knights  seek  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ 

Within  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men! 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


FEAR  TIME,  BUT  FEAR  KOT  DEATH. 
Fear  Time,  but  fear  not  Death, 
O  fearful  Lover; 
Death  will  thy  Love  to  thee  for  e'er  be- 
queath : 
Time  may  discover 
How  Love  with  Time  weighs  little, 
And  seeming  trust,  as  crystal  glass,  is 
brittle. 

Fear  Time,  but  fear  not  Death, 

For  Death  is  sealing 
The  lips  for  thee  from  which  their  fra- 
grant breath 
His  touch  is  stealing. 
Then  fear  not  Death,  O  Lover: 
Time,  and  not  Death,  may  flaws  in  her 
discover. 

Ella  Fuller  Maitland. 
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From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART.i 
BY  RENE  BAZIN. 
Translated  for  the  Living  Age. 
Chapter  IV. 
Yes.   She   loved    the    quarter,  ttie 
street,  the  house.   Her  best  memories 
were  counected  with  it.   Her  very  first 
years  had  been  passed  at  Chautenay, 
the    commune    adjoining    the  high 
plateau  of  Miseri.   She  had  recollec- 
tions of  a  coal-black  street  where  she 
used  to  sinli  up  to  her  ankles  in  dust  or 
mud,  of  a  low  one-story  house,  and  of  a 
woman— her  mother— blonde  and  with 
a  very  sweet  face,  who  used  to  sew  from 
morning  till  night,  always  at  the  same 
window,  making  coarse  sailors'  shirts. 
It  was  a  suffering,  resigned  figure,  and 
the  features  were  dim,  distant,  almost 
obliterated.   Henriette  had  no  memory 
of  walks  in  wood  or  meadow,  or  of  any 
of  those  fetes  to  which  parents  and  chil- 
dren go  hand  in  hand,  on  Sundays.  All 
she  could  remember  was  going  from 
the  house  wnere  she  lived  to  the  Sisters' 
school,  with  a  little  basket,  veiy  lightly 
laden,  seldom  containing  an  apple  or  a 
cake,  but  only  the  ball  of  yarn  which 
belonged   to   her   knitting-work,  and 
which  would  roll  away.   Even  now,  she 
was  mystified  when  she  thought  of  old 
times. 

She  had  lost  her  mother  when  still 
vei-y  young,  and  she  often  reflected,  "I 
must  have  her  hair  and  complexion  and 
something  of  her  reserved  tempera- 
ment. I  shut  myself  up,  and  do  not 
confide  readily  even  in  those  I  love. 
My  mother  was  pretty  at  twenty;  I 
have  often  been  told  so.  But  she  was 
terribly  worn  when  I  first  remember 
her.  I  can  see  nothing  when  I  think  of 
her,  but  her  smile  which  seems  always 
to  be  bidding  me  good-bye." 

Still  more  rarely  did  she  think  of  her 
father,  who  had  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  she  reproached  herself  with 
ingratitude  that  it  was  so,  although  she 
had  known  even  less  of  him  than  of  her 
other  parent.  Prosper  Madiot  belonged 
to  the  innumerable  company  of  men 
who  can  do  nothing  well.  He  was  a 
1  Copyright  by  The  Living  Age  Company. 


simple  day-laborer,  a  navvy,  working 
by  the  week  or  the  month,  with  a  rough 
voice,  and  a  dull,  and  as  it  were  sleepy 
mind,  capable  of  violent  awakenings. 
He  made  no  very  pleasant  home  for  the 
delicate,  dreamy  woman  who  obeyed 
him  with  a  humility  so  sad  and  so  deep, 
that  the  children  sufifered  even  after 
they  grew  up,  at  the  thought  of  her  sub- 
mission. Everj^  night,  when  he  came 
home,  he  called  for  his  soup,  swallowed 
it  and  was  off  to  the  "club"  where  he 
drank  little,  but  smoked  and  listened 
and  loolced  on  while  the  others  gam- 
bled. He  left  always  in  the  morning: 
before  little  Henriette  was  up. 

Life,  liberty,  gaiety,  dated,  for  her, 
from    the   winter    evening    when,  a 
tousled  girl  of  ten,  weary  with  crying, 
and  ready  to  be  consoled  by  the  sight 
of  new  things  and  new  faces,  she  had 
left  the  house  at  Chautenay  in  company 
with  her  Uncle  Eloi.   He  had  taken  by 
the  hand,  and  was  dragging  along  her 
brother,  a  pale  boy  of  seven,  while  she 
walked  on  the  other  side,  and  looking 
up,  from  time  to  time,  could  see  the 
big,  stiff  grey  moustache  of  Uncle  Eloi 
between  her  and  the  stars.   He  might 
have  taken  them  anywhere.  Mother 
and  father  were  both  dead,  and  the 
children  followed  their  only  remaining 
relative,  in  the  person  of  this  uncle.  It 
had  been  enough  for  him  to  say,  "Come- 
along,  little  brats!  It  will  be  better  tha» 
sleeping  here."   Henriette  was  envel- 
oped in  a  white  woollen  shawl  which 
covered  her  head,  like  a  cowl.  Antoine 
had  disappeared  within  the  huge,  trail- 
ing pilot-coat,   which   his  uncle  had 
bought,  in  the  dark,  at  a  slop-shop. 
The  wind  was  blowing  down  the  Loire, 
congealing  the  fog  upon  the  masts  and 
yards  of  the  shipping,  and  the  beard  of 
the  old  soldier,  who  was  saying,  "I've 
only  one  bed  for  the  two  of  you,  but  I'll 
have  another  to-morrow."   The  pass- 
ers-by slipped,  like  black  shadows  past 
this  remnant  of  a  family,  the  old  uncle 
and  the  two  children.   In  his  desire  to 
amuse  the  orphans,  he  went  on,  "You'll 
see  what  fine  pictures  I  have  on  my 
walls!  the  emperor,  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
the  taking  of  Algiers!   But  children 
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jnustn't  touch!  I'm  as  fond  of  my  pic- 
tures as  I  am  of  my  furlough!" 

And  stepping  rather  quiclily,  very 
tall,  his  chest  expanded  by  the  habit  of 
<!arrying  a  haversack,  his  close-shaven 
face  and  moustache  which  looked  as  if 
carved  in  stone,  Uncle  Madiot  gazed  at 
the  children  with  a  vague  admiration. 
In  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  port  their 
small  fates  flowed  on  toward  the  un- 
known haven.  The  little  ones  smiled 
amid  the  unconscious  sobs,  which  still, 
at  intervals,  shook  their  frames  re- 
sponsively.  The  heights  of  the  Hermi- 
tage rose  against  the  sky  on  the  left, 
and  high  above  the  topmost  peak  of  the 
hill,  above  the  masts  of  the  steamers 
even,  rose  a  pale  house-front  which 
seemed  almost  to  lean  over  the  abyss. 
"Yon's  our  nest!"  said  Uncle  Eloi,  and 
the  children  understood  that  slumber 
wouid  be  there,  and  white  pillows,  and 
the  end  of  their  walk  in  the  freezing 
wind;  and  they  shuflled  along  faster 
upon  the  ill-shod  feet,  which  crushed 
the  bits  of  coal  scattered  about  the 
quay. 

So  there  Henriette  had  grown  up, 
spoiled  very  soon  by  her  uncle,  and 
adopted  by  the  entire  neighborhood; 
and  presently  she  had  grown  so 
familiar  with  these  people  and  things 
that  she  sometimes  almost  fancied  she 
had  been  born  among  them.  It  was  a 
long,  narrow,  and  incredibly  populous 
world,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Rue  de  I'Ermitage,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Alley  du  Roi  Baco.  The  first  line  of 
houses,  which  was  tolerably  regular, 
had  walletl-in  yards  behind  them,  and 
below  these,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
were  tumble-down  dwellings,  with  tiny 
gardens  surrounded  by  palings  and  al- 
ways pervaded  by  an  odor  of  washing. 
There  were  plenty  of  old  people,  but  the 
children  fairly  swarmed.  There  was 
the  ancient  and  aristocratic  population 
which  had  lived  in  the  district  for  fifty 
years  and  more;  and  there  were  the 
vagabond  colonies  whom  the  sheriff 
routs  out  and  hunts  from  place  to  place, 
like  a  bloodhound,  all  over  the  miser- 
able quarter  of  all  cities— a  wretched, 
friendless  herd  with  no  time  to  repair 
their  misfortunes,  or  even  to  weep  over 


them.  Henriette  very  soon  began  to  go 
about  among  them,  and,  poor  as  she 
was,  she  found  others  poorer  than  her- 
self. They  helped  her  to  feel  that  she 
was  comparatively  fortunate. 

Oh,  what  an  education  there  is  in  such 
a  neighborhood,  and  how  salutary  is 
the  pity  which  it  implants,  once  for  all, 
in  the  soul!  The  little  maid  beheld  suf- 
fering on  every  side,  and  her  naturally 
tender  heart  conceived  compassion. 
She  hardly  knew  it,  but  she  possessed 
already  that  winning  smile  which 
caresses  afar  off.  The  street  Arabs 
lying  along  the  balustrades,  watched 
her  setting  out  for  school,  in  the  skimpy 
gown  she  was  so  fast  outgrowing,  and 
noted  the  maternal  look  she  gave  them, 
and  called  out,  "Good-morning,  Mile. 
Henriette."  She  neither  paused  nor 
answered,  but  they  loved  her  for  hav- 
ing seen  them;  and  it  was  the  same 
with  the  old  people. 

Uncle  Madiot  wished  her  to  attend 
for  four  years  more,  the  school  kept  by 
the  sisters  on  the  hill  of  Miseri.  but  the 
boy  went  to  the  town-school  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  a  fine  instinct  which  made 
the  old  soldier  say  to  Henriette,  "Keep 
on  at  the  school,  my  dear,  and  be  a  good 
child.  There'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  the 
sewing."  The  old  soldier,  many  times 
re-enlisted,  who  had  slept  in  barracks 
a  third  of  his  life,  heard  how  men  talk, 
and  lived  intellectually  on  the  light, 
scandalous  or  merely  silly  stories  which 
circulate  in  soldiers'  cafes,  knew  that 
so  impressionable  a  child  as  Henriette 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  too  early  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  shop.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  she  passed  in  comparative 
shelter  that  period  between  the  tenth 
and  the  fifteenth  year,  when  the  mind 
awakes,  and  takes  possession  of  a  char- 
acter already  formed.  She  had  re- 
mained very  innocent,  and  merry,  by 
the  same  token,  yet  with  an  underlying 
gravity;  and  her  mind  was  as  much 
developed  as  that  of  a  girl  in  her  condi- 
tion can  be.  "The  child  loves  reading." 
said  the  sister-superior  to  Madiot, 
when  he  made  inquiries  about  her. 
"She  has  a  real  taste  for  knowledge." 
And  the  humble  nuns  taught  her  all 
they  knew  about  arithmetic,  geography 
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and  history,  to  sew  beautifully,  to  darn 
aud  even  to  embroider. 

As  she  grew  up  a  mysterious  power 
developed  itself  in  her.  She  had  the 
virgin  soul,  the  gift  of  universal  spir- 
itual sympathy,  something  irresistible 
in  her  glance,  her  speech,  her  out- 
stretched hand.  She  was  the  soft  crea- 
ture of  whom  one  stands  in  awe,  know- 
ing no  evil,  and  yet  divining  its  snare; 
the  virgin  who  can  die  for  a  thought, 
against  whom  all  the  luxury  of  this 
world  is  arrayed,  but  who  goes  through 
it  marked  with  the  sign  of  God.  Yes, 
hers  was  the  peculiar  charm  of  purity, 
and  the  schoolchildren,  who  do  not  all 
possess  it,  knew  it  well,  and  the  boys 
called  her  ''Mademoiselle,"  though  she 
was  as  poor  as  they;  while  Uncle 
Madiot,  when  she  lifted  up  her  light 
eyes,  and  said  "I  knew  my  lessons  so 
well,"  felt  an  emotion  which  he  had 
never  experienced  before,  and  said 
again  to  himself,  "I  must  take  good 
care  of  her." 

It  made  him  simply  ferocious  if,  by 
chance,  when  he  was  walking  with  her, 
he  saw  a  sailor  or  a  stevedore,  who 
thought  her  pretty,  and  showed  that  he 
did  so.  He  used  to  hurry  back  from 
Lemarie's  factory  every  night,  that  he 
might  be  at  home  before  the  child,  and 
accepted  no  more  invitations  to  carouse 
with  his  comrades.  Sometimes  he 
preached  her  a  little  sermon,  couched  in 
the  succinct  and  rather  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  old  soldier.  "You  are  my 
glory,"  he  used  to  say,  "and  glory,  you 
know  Henriette,  why,  glory  is  like  the 
report  of  a  gun!  There's  nothing  more 
to  be  said!"  Such  talk,  however,  sig- 
nified little.  The  best  thing  he  did  for 
the  child's  protection  was  to  love  her. 

And  love  her  he  did  witliout  stint. 
For  her  sake  he  became  more  sober;  he 
saved  his  money;  he  broke  off  certain 
old  associations  which  he  would  have 
kept  up  on  his  own  behalf,  but  which 
he  feared  would  shock  the  little  one;  he 
even  stooped  to  the  weakness  of  learn- 
ing how  to  cook  a  little.  What  else 
could  he  do?  She  had  now  been  ap- 
prenticed, she  was  tall  of  her  age,  and 
came  home  from  the  workshop  at  eight 
o'clock,  so  tired!   But  he  was  free  at 


lialf  past  six.  So  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "If  I  hurry  away  from  the  factory, 
even  thougli  I  take  a  bit  of  a  turn  with 
a  friend,  I  gain  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  on  the  little  maid.  What  if  I  were 
to  get  her  supper?  It  will  be  nicer  for 
her  than  swallowing  it  all  by  herself  at 
the  creamery.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be 
spoiled  a  little  at  her  age."  And  spoil 
her  he  did.  He  actually  took  lessons  of 
Dame  Logeret,  who  lived  on  the  first 
fioor,  and  had  once  been  cook  in  a 
castle.  His  campaign  memories  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  the  result  was 
that  eveiy  night  when  Henriette 
opened  the  door  of  her  uncle's  apart- 
ment, she  would  find  her  place  laid,  and 
two  earthen  dishes  on  the  stove  with 
her  uncle  watching  over  tliem,  who  in- 
variably greeted  her  with  the  same 
remark:  "How  late  you  are,  my 
girl!" 

In  the  beginning  he  was  as  much  de- 
voted to  Antoine  as  to  Henriette.  He 
made  a  great  effort  to  hold  the  balance 
even  between  the  brother  and  sister. 
But  Antoine  was  so  odd,  so  unlovable, 
so  untrustworthy!  He  wvls  exceed- 
ingly bright  and  quick,  but  too  proud  to 
endure  a  reprimand  or  correction  of  any 
kind.  During  the  first  years  he  ac- 
knowledged Uncle  Madiot' s  authority, 
but  at  the  age  when  a  child  usually  be- 
gins to  understand  the  reasons  for  his 
dependence,  the  boy's  submission  re- 
mained merely  physical.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  win  the  confidence  of  that 
shifty-looking  urchin,  who  knew  the 
Avorld,  and  all  that  went  on  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  ambition  was  to  escape 
from  all  depeijdence  whatever. 

He  also  w^as  employed,  at  an  early 
age,  in  Lemarie's  manufactory.  But 
suddenly,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  threw 
up  his  place,  left  the  house  in  the  Rue 
de  I'Ermitage,  hired  an  attic  in  the 
town  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
machinist.  From  that  time,  the  tie  was 
almost  snapped  between  himself,  his 
sister  and  their  Uncle  Madiot.  Not 
only  was  the  family  life  broken  up,  but 
Antoine  hardly  ever  mounted  the  stairs 
to  the  tenement  where  his  uncle  and 
sister  lived.  He  used  to  meet  them  in 
the  streets,  exchange  a  word  or  two, 
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excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  business, 
and  slip  away. 

His  inexplicable  offishness,  and  sud- 
denly assumed  attitude  of  sullen  hos- 
tility, were  a  great  grief  to  the  young 
girl,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  win  him 
by  her  advances,  her  entreaties,  her 
tender  reproaches.  It  was  well  she  did 
not  know  tliat  she  was  herself  the 
cause  of  his  estrangement. 

Antoine  had  learned  their  family  his- 
tory, quite  by  chance,  one  day  in  a  tav- 
ern to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  a 
foreman  in  the  factory,  whom  wine  ren- 
dered loquacious.  It  w^as  a  story  more 
than  twenty  years  old;  a  story,  alas, 
like  many  another,  unknown  or  only 
vaguely  suspected,  one  of  those  which 
involve  shame  and  peril  for  the  poor 
only.  Their  mother,  then  a  pretty  little 
pink  and  white  creature  from  Quim- 
perte,  where  the  girls  are  always 
giddy,  had  come  with  her  grandmother, 
Melier  by  name,  to  get  a  living  in  the 
famous  town  of  Nantes.  It  was  late  in 
the  spring,  and  she  speedily  found  em- 
ployment among  the  four  hundred 
women  who  were  shelling  peas  in  M. 
Lemaire's  wholesale  establishment  for 
putting  up  preserved  vegetables.  It 
was  a  sinister  gang,  gathered  under  a 
press  of  work.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  joking  about  the  free-and-easy  man- 
ners of  the  master,  who  was  frequently 
seen  about  among  the  hands— a  hand- 
some man,  still  quite  young  and  so  rich! 
They  gave  the  names  of  several  of  the 
prettiest  girls  who  had  been  his  mis- 
tresses. Jacqueline  Melier  was  almost 
flattered  to  hear  her  own  name  men- 
tioned. 

A  pea-sheller,  a  pauper,  a  stranger 
without  protection,  and  something  of  a 
coquette— it  was  an  easy  conquest!  A 
few  compliments,  a  plated  brooch  or 
two,  a  little  money,  and  she  was  his. 

But  all  too  soon  the  adventure  as- 
sumed a  gloomy  aspect,  for  before 
many  weeks  were  over  Jacqueline 
Melier  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
shame.  All  would  be  discovered;  her 
dishonor  public,  her  disgrace  indelible. 
She  kneeled  to  her  seducer  and  be- 
sought him  to  save  her.  He  gave  her 
two  thousand  francs,  and  for  that  sum 


a  poor  workman  was  found— a  vagrant, 
who  had  come  from  the  vicinity  of 
Brest  in  search  of  work— who  consented 
to  marry  the  young  girl;  and  the  child, 
born  six  months  later,  was  Henriette 
Madiot. 

The  mother  never  recovered  from  the 
consequences  of  her  fault.  She  died  of 
it  slowly,  stricken  to  the  heart  by  the 
sight  of  the  growing  girl  whom  she 
adored.  The  most  complex  and  highly 
cultivated  creature  on  earth  could  have 
understood  no  better  than  this  poor 
woman  the  art  of  self-torture.  For  ten 
long  years  she  had  but  a  single  thought. 
Gentle,  humble  and  resigned,  she 
sewed  all  day  by  the  fireside,  with  her 
remorse  in  her  eyes,  and  utterly  ab- 
sorbed by  it. 

Slie  tried  with  all  her  might  to  forget, 
but  she  could  not.  When  she  was  first 
married  she  had  said  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  Eloi  Madiot: —  , 

"I  beseech  you  to  stay  in  the 
Lemarie  factory!  If  you  do— you,  an 
old  soldier  who  cares  about  his  honor— 
they  will  soon  stop  talking!  Promise 
me  to  stay,  and  that  the  little  one  never 
shall  know,  nor  the  others,  if  there  are 
any." 

He  promised,  and  continued  to  work 
as  packer  in  the  establishment.  After- 
ward, with  the  same  purpose  of  allay- 
ing suspicion,  he  made  little  Antoine 
work  with  him;  and  thanks  perhaps  to 
this  attitude  of  Madiot' s,  who  was 
feared  in  his  transports  of  anger,  dis- 
honor was  avoided,  and  the  scandal 
suppressed.  At  present,  no  member  of 
tliat  world  of  poor  folk  remembered  the 
circumstances.  The  parents  were 
dead,  the  old  workmen  scattered,  the 
children  had  grown  up  in  their  uncle's 
house;  Henriette  belonged  to  another 
and  higher  order  of  laborers.  She  was 
twenty-four  and  her  brother  twenty- 
one. 

Unfortunately,  Antoine  knew  the 
sorry  past,  and  the  knowledge  made 
him  hostile  and  spiteful  toward  the 
world  at  large,  and  especially  toward 
Henriette,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
interloper  who  had  usurped  bis  place  in 
both  houses,  and  whom  he  hated  for 
her  beauty,  her  distinction,  her  success 
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in  life,  and  oven  for  tlio  caresses  which 
had  l>een  lavished  nix>n  her.  When  he 
met  her  in  the  streets  of  Nantes,  he 
gave  her  a  surly  bow,  or  perhaps 
pointed  her  out  to  a  comrade:  "There's 
a  genteel  young  princess  for  you!  Who 
would  think  that  we  had  been  brought 
up  together?"  If  he  was  alone  when 
they  met,  he  always  asked  her  for 
money.  He  got  very  good  wages  him- 
self, but  he  spent  all  and  more  than  all 
on  women,  boon-companions,  and  low 
dances.  And  when  his  own  money 
gave  out  he  begged  of  Henriette  with- 
out shame.  "She  owes  it  to  me,"  he 
used  to  say  to  himself.  "She  has  more 
than  her  share  at  home." 

He  had  a  grudge  also  against  Uncle 
Eloi  for  having  submitted  to  Henri- 
ette's  influence,  as  well  as  for  having 
ever  placed  him  with  the  Lemaries, 
and  for  staying  there  himself.  These 
two  had  thus  far  kept  their  secret  from 
one  another,  for  their  communications 
were  brief  and  dry:  Eloi  Madiot  did  not 
dream  that  Antoine  could  have  gotten 
hold  of  the  old  story,  and  would  by  no 
means  have  committed  the  imprudence 
of  questioning  him;  while  in  spite  of  his 
faults  and  his  ill-regulated  mind  and 
manners,  and  the  knowledge  he  was 
hiding,  Antoine,  who  loved  no  living 
soul,  was  faithful,  in  some  sort,  to  the 
memory  of  his  unhappy  mother. 
Rather  than  accuse  her,  he  would  hold 
his  tongue.  But  the  smothered  wrath 
was  all  turned  against  his  master,  his 
master's  family,  and  particularly  his 
son;  and  against  masters  in  general,  all 
of  whom  he  held  responsible  for  the 
fault  of  one.  The  harangues  to  which 
he  listened  at  public  meetings  and  the 
books  he  read  fanned  the  flame.  An- 
toine had  enlisted  in  the  great  army  of 
hatred  and  revolt,  but  in  the  ranks, 
where  there  is  no  conspicuous  part  to 
play.  Like  many  another,  he  was  im- 
pelled by  no  principle,  but  by  a  hidden 
personal  resentment.  The  talk  he 
heard  fell  upon  a  sore  spot,  and  aggra- 
vated and  poisoned  it,  like  the  dust 
arising  from  filed  metal.  His  ideas 
were  but  vague  words,  but  they  con- 
cealed a  definite  enmity. 

Meanwhile  Henriette,  who  suspected 


nothing,  lived  almost  at  ease.  She 
loved  her  work,  her  home,  lier  quiet 
and  ratlier  conventional  little  chamber. 
On  this  particular  niglit,  as  she  climbed 
the  stairs,  she  felt  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, that  sense  of  shelter  which  is  en- 
lianced  by  the  experience  of  bad  weather 
outside.  How  many  times  had  she  not 
mounted  that  long  cork-screw  flight  of 
splintered  chestnut-wood  steps,  so 
veiy  pointed  on  the  inside  next  the  rail. 
On  the  first  landing  there  was  a  red 
door  light,  a  straw  mat,  and  a  bronze 
bell-pull— that  was  Mme.  Logeret's 
apartment.  On  the  second  there  was 
another  straw  mat,  and  a  hanging  cord 
with  a  hare's-foot  on  the  end. 

Henriette  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
a  testy  voice  exclaimed:— 

"Night-work  again!  I  think  they're 
determined  to  kill  ye!" 

"Not  at  all,  uncle,"  was  the  laughing 
answer.  "It's  only  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquise  du  Muel,  who  is  going  to  be 
married,  and  she  must  have  her  hats!" 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  it's  a  marquise!" 

Eloi  Madiot  had  a  habit  of  repeating 
the  words  of  his  interlocutor.  It  was 
only  the  old  drummer's  humor,  and  usu- 
ally it  meant  nothing  at  all.  But  now, 
when  the  girl  gave  him  a  kiss  as  she 
passed  by  him  into  her  own  pretty  little 
chamber,  to  lay  aside  her  hat,  gloves 
and  parasol,  Madiot  had  an  idea. 
When  he ,  repeated  the  word  "Mar- 
quise" he  was  thinking,  "The  only  one 
[  Icnow  is  the  little  girl  I  have  brought 
up.  You  are  as  pretty  and  as  graceful 
as  any  of  them!  Am  I  not  glad  to  have 
you  back?"  and  his  red  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  the  door  by  which  she  had 
disappeared. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  little  stove 
which  had  been  put  up  in  the  fireplace; 
and  a  small  petroleum  lamp  upon  the 
very  high  mantelpiece  illuminated 
with  its  sloping  cone  of  glaring  light 
Madiot's  chair  and  the  table  which  was 
laid  for  Henriette.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  brick-red  face,  white  hair,  and  a 
huge,  deeply  indented  nose.  Under  the 
masses  of  his  bushy  locks  and  mous- 
tache, the  same  sanguine  color  was 
perceptible  here  and  there,  like  spots  of 
paint.   Madiot  was  like  one  of  those 
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old  shepherds  whose  whole  frames  are 
chapped  and  hardened  by  the  mountain 
wind.  Even  before  he  left  the  army  he 
had  acquired  an  indifferent  air,  and  a 
habit  of  passive  obedience.  His 
thoughts  moved  slowly;  and  yet  some- 
times a  single  word  would  make  his 
eyes  moisten,  and  you  perceived  that 
this  man  of  totally  uncultivated  mind 
had  a  tender  heart,  and  even  a  certain 
delicacy  of  feeling. 

He  had  been  'touched  to-night  by  the 
sight  of  his  niece.  He  did  not  as  usual 
get  up  and  embrace  her,  because  of  his 
injured  hand  which  had  been  almost 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  pile  of  heavily 
packed  boxes,  and  which  he  carried  in  a 
sling  supported  by  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief. Yet  the  young  girl's  entrance 
had  been  enough  to  make  him  forget  all 
the  tedium  of  a  day  passed  alone  with 
his  pain.  Left  alone  again,  he  counted 
all  Henriette's  footsteps— for  her  cham- 
ber had  an  inlaid  floor— the  noise  of  a 
hat-pin  falling  into  a  glass  tray,  the 
slipping  of  a  silk  lining  over  the  back  of 
a  chair. 

"How  are  you  to-night,  uncle?" 
"Better,  now  you  have   come,  my 
dear." 

The  solitary  misery  was  over.  But 
the  space  illuminated  by  the  lamp  was 
small,  and  the  room  stretched  away  be- 
yond it,  almost  destitute  of  furniture. 
There  was  a  red-curtained  bed  against 
the  right-hand  wall,  decorated  with  a 
pair  of  woollen  epaulettes;  also  a  litho- 
graph representing  Napoleon  I.,  Na- 
poleon II.,  and  the  prince  imperial  en- 
circled by  the  same  laurel  wreath;  one 
of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  another 
where  some  vessels  enveloped  in  smoke 
were  bombarding  a  town— the  taking  of 
Algiers,  in  fact.  Farther  on  there  was 
a  framed  certificate  of  discharge  from 
military  duty,  after  fourteen  years  of 
blameless  and  honorable  service.  The 
light  faded  away  along  the  wall,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  room  was  a  square  of 
deep  blue,  studded  with  golden  points, 
a  window  looking  on  the  sky. 

The  girl  came  in,  adjusting  with  her 
fingers  the  light  golden  ringlets  about 
her  forehead,  which  had  been  disar- 
rjinged    in    walking.   There    was  a 


strange  contrast  between  the  refine- 
ment of  her  motions,  the  poverty  of  the 
apartment  and  the  looks  of  the  old 
soldier. 

"I've  seen  Antoine,"  began  the  latter. 

"Oh,  did  he  come  to  see  you?" 

"Not  he!  I  went  out  on  the  wharf  for 
a  bit  of  fresh  air,  and  I  met  him." 

"What  did  he  say?  The  same  old 
story?" 

"He  said  he  liad  seen  Lemarie's  son, 
and  that  I  must  go  again  Monday  and 
ask  for  my  pension.   He  said  I  must." 

"If  I  were  you,  Uncle  Madiot,  I'd  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  after  having  been 
once  refused!  You  and  I  are  happy  to- 
geth  r,  and  if  you  cannot  work,  I'll 
work  for  both." 

"I  know  you  would,  my  girl!  I  know 
it!  But  he  was  in  a  mighty  bad 
humor!" 

What  Madiot  did  not  say  was  that  his 
nephew  had  frightened  him.  He  dared 
not  displease  the  quarrelsome  fellow, 
for  whom  he  had  so  little  respect. 

Henriette  sat  down.  She  knew  the 
story  of  the  pension  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  she  was  very  fond  of  Uncle 
Madiot,  and  before  tasting  her  soup, 
she  threw  the  old  man  a  loving,  grate- 
ful smile,  and  resumed  an  air  of  deep 
interest:— 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said  gaily. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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Criticism,  it  is  complained,  moves  but 
haltingly  after  the  pioneer  of  genius, 
and  the  boundaries  of  art  are  enlarged 
in  its  despite.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
criticism  a  somewhat  discredited  sci- 
ence. The  judgment  indisputably 
takes  a  color,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, from  the  kind  of  excellence 
with  which  it  is  familiar;  in  excellence 
of  an  unfamiliar  type  tliere  is  a  bewil- 
dering and  baffling  element.  We  are  on 
the  whole  right  in  thinking  that  the 
laws  of  art  are  Avritten  in  the  practices 

1  The  Novels  of  George  Meredith.  In  progress* 
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of  the  g-reat  artists;  we  are  right  too  in 
conceiving-  the  grammar  of  criticism  as 
in  great  measure  a  system  derived  from 
these  practices;  we  fail  when  we  as- 
sume that  the  book  of  practices  is 
closed  and  that  the  grammar  as  it  ex- 
ists is  final.  It  is  possible  thus  -to  ac- 
count for  the  great  historical  mis- 
talves  of  criticism,  to  account  for 
its  inefficiency  in  dealing  with 
an  original  writer  who  indulges  in 
novel  and  unfamiliar  practices,  and 
justifies  them  only  by  his  results.  But 
despair  of  finding  a  final  canon  need  not 
drive  us  into  the  wilderness  of  private 
tastes  and  individual  opinions.  It  is 
surely  not  beyond  hope,  that  we  may 
yet  attain  to  an  apparatus  criticus 
which,  while  it  formulates  a  general 
demand,  will  leave  art  practically  un- 
fettered in  its  choice  of  methods;  that 
we  may  in  the  future  lay  down  a  system 
of  criticism,  which  shall  be  possessed 
of  a  touchstone  universally  applicable, 
3^et  free  to  enlarge  its  grammar  of  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  perhaps  best,  since  no  other  body 
of  principles  at  present  in  existence 
formulates  a  consistent  demand,  to 
make  an  appeal,  even  when  dealing 
with  an  author  who  disregards  conven- 
tions, to  the  broad  traditions  of  ancient 
art,  or  to  take  these  at  least  as  the  most 
fitting  point  of  departure  in  any  at- 
tempted critical  estimate.  "They  at 
any  rate  knew  what  they  wanted  in  art, 
and  we  do  not."  For  this  reason 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  search  for  what 
was  sound  and  ti*ue  in  poetical  art, 
found  the  only  sure  guidance  among 
the  ancients.  "They  at  any  rate  knew 
what  they  wanted  in  art,  and  we  do 
not."  We  do  not  know  what  we  want 
in  art,  nor,  we  seem  now  to  be  told,  is  it 
a  matter  of  any  importance,  since  we  do 
not  greatly  need  to  know.  The  writer 
will  write  as  he  pleases,  and  the  business 
of  the  critic  will  be  merely  to  note  char- 
acteristics, "as  a  chemist  notes  some 
natural  element."  The  author  and  his 
work  stand  to  the  critic  as  Nature  and 
her  phenomena  stand  to  the  man  of 
science.  There  is  no  room  left  for  the 
expression  of  dissatisfaction,  there  can 
be  no  inequalities  in  art.   Like  nature. 
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art  too  is  perfect.  "Perfection  is 
equal,"  writes  one  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
disciples,  "and  all  art  stands  on  the 
equality  of  perfection."  How  luminous 
a  saying!  What  insight,  what  sagac- 
ity! Here  is  the  only  and  the  true  sim- 
plification of  criticism,  henceforth  to 
consist  in  the  selection  of  superlatives, 
since  the  praise  of  perfection  cannot 
be  adequately  conducted  save  in  super- 
latives. But  a  writer  of  Mr.  Meredith' s^ 
calibre  is  not  served  by  criticism  such 
as  is  suited  to  the  ceremonial  which  ac- 
companies the  canonization  of  the 
minor  poet  or  the  decadent.  He  is  not 
served  by  this  inability  to  perceive  dis- 
tinctions, to  discriminate,  to  appraise 
with  justice;  he  is  not  served  by  a  gra- 
cious readiness  to  accept  all  art  as  on 
the  equality  of  perfection.  A  writer  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  genius  is  better  served 
by  principles  of  criticism  which  narrow 
the  circle  than  by  these  sweeping  cir- 
cuits of  magnificent  inclusiveness. 
Though  his  worth  and  influence  are  yet 
uncalculated,  the  curve  of  his  orbit  yet 
undetermined,  there  is  that  about  Mr. 
Meredith  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  lesser  writers.  He  is  very  evidently 
not  of  their  company,  though  he  has  not 
yet  attained  a  secure  niche  in  the  na- 
tional imagination.  Mr.  Meredith  is 
not  the  people's  favorite,  and  no  ex- 
travagances of  critical  appreciation  will 
ever  make  him  their  favorite,  but  he  is 
a  figure  of  sufficient  importance  to  sug- 
gest the  application  to  his  w^ork  of  the 
severest  tests,  such  tests  as  need  only 
be  applied  to  w^riters  who  challenge 
comparison  Avith  the  best  literary  art- 
ists, not  of  their  own  day  alone  but  of 
England.  And,  how^ever  it  may  be 
with  writers  of  whom  we  think  and 
speak  as  accomplished  rather  than  cre- 
ative, questions  of  technique  are  not  the 
first  questions  that  arise  in  connection 
with  such  an  author.  An  author  who 
challenges  comparison  with  the  clas- 
sics of  our  own  or  any  other  literature 
does  so  on  broader  ground  than  the 
finish  or  perfume  of  his  sentences. 

Is  there  not  in  field,  wood,  or  shore 
something  more  precious  and  tonic  than 
any  special  beauties  Ave  may  chance  tO' 
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fiud  there, — flowers,  perfumes,  suusets, — 
something  that  we  cannot  do  without, 
though  we  can  do  without  these?  Is  it 
health,  life,  power,  or  what  is  it? 

Form  is  a  vital  matter  in  literature — 
it  will  not  do  to  disregard  it,  it  is  a  vital 
matter;  but  the  Aristotelian  canon  lays 
its  first  emphasis  upon  form  in  the 
sense  of  architectonics  rather  than  in 
the  sense  of  finish  of  detail.  And  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  Mr.  Meredith's  achieve- 
ment by  classic  canons  it  is  ^vell  for 
him  that  it  is  so. 

As  a  novelist,  and  it  is  as  a  novelist 
that  Mr.  Meredith  claims  the  most 
serious  attention — as  a  novelist  he  is  a 
worker  in  a  field  not  directly  recognized 
in  the  ancient  world  as  a  legitimate 
sphere  for  the  literal^  artist.  But 
within  the  present  century  fiction  has 
made  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress 
from  village  maiden  to  reigning  beauty 
at  the  court.  Her  cliarms  compel  uni- 
versal homage.  She  has  taken  without 
protest  a  place  beside  poetry,  the  drama 
and  history,  as  a  branch  of  art,  hardly 
if  at  all  of  inferior  dignity.  She  has 
usurped  the  place  of  these  older  literary 
arts  in  public  favor.  This  position  she 
has  achieved  while  still  in  her  artistic 
youth.  She  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
her  infiuence,  and  is  likely  still  further 
to  enlarge  it,  for  she  draws  to  herself 
every  variety  of  talent  and  offers  it  an 
open  field.  In  the  novel  we  have  the 
formal  mould  into  whicb  much  of  the 
best  creative  energj^  of  the  century  has 
been  directed;  and  in  his  choice  of  the 
novel  as  the  best  medium  for  his  own 
imaginative  w^ork  Mr.  Meredith  fol- 
lowed a  true  guiding  instinct.  Here  the 
peculiarities  of  his  methods  detract  less 
from  the  effectiveness  of  his  work  than 
in  his  poetry.  Traditions  and  conven- 
tions are  of  less  weight  in  fiction  than 
in  any  other  department  of  literary  art, 
and  of  this  fact  Mr.  Meredith  has  taken 
advantage.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite 
of  his  indifference  to  literary  traditions, 
many  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
work  are  classic  qualities.  The  novel 
may  be  regarded  as  a  drama  written 
out  in  full  for  the  fireside  reader,  with 
occasional  comments  by  the  chorus  in 
the  person  of  the  author.   Mr.  Mere- 


dith's novels  are  in  every  sense  dramas, 
usually  comedies  or  tragi-comedies,  but 
essentially  dramatic  in  presentation. 
If  w^e  make  a  demand  upon  the  modern 
novelist  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Meredith 
such  as  was  made  upon  the  ancient 
Greek  dramatist,  a  demand  for  design,, 
and  again  design,  and  yet  again  design, 
we  shall  not  find  an  absence  of  design, 
we  shall  not  find  even  a  weakness,  but 
a  positive  largeness,  a  breadth  of  design, 
which  at  once  distinguishes  him  as  a 
writer  of  no  ordinary  note.  The  breadth 
of  design  in  his  works  forbids,  in  our 
judgment,  any  question  as  to  his  intel- 
lectual eminence.  It  is  when  he  at- 
tempts to  execute  his  design  that  he  is 
less  successful.  To  anticipate  in  a 
measure  what  must  be  the  concluding 
judgment  on  Mr.  Meredith,  we  may  say 
that  his  design  is  usually  noble  and 
spacious,  but  it  is  never  wholly  extri- 
cated. It  is  extricated  in  parts,  but  in 
the  main,  like  some  colossal  sphinx,  it 
lies  half-buried  in  the  desert  sand. 

That  Mr.  Meredith  has  not  been  alto- 
gether successful  is  not  indeed  surpris- 
ing; the  task  he  has  set  himself  in  each 
one  of  his  greater  novels  is  a  task  of 
vastly  greater  magnitude  than  that  un- 
dertaken, let  us  say,  by  Euripides  in  his 
"Hecuba"  or  "Ion,"  The  canvas  is  a 
larger  one,  the  types  of  character  more 
subtle  and  complex,  the  issues  more 
involved,  the  action  no  less  important. 
If  we  have  to  complain  that  Mr,  Mere- 
dith's designs  are  less  completely  extri- 
cated than  those  of  his  predecessors 
w^ho  have  created  the  traditions  of  art, 
if  in  parts  they  are  not  in  any  respect 
set  free,  it  is  only  just  to  bear  in  mind 
the  magnitude  of  his  intellectual  under- 
takings. The  character  of  Mr,  Mere 
dith's  drama  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  the  drama  of  conduct  and 
of  motives,  the  inner  springs  of  con- 
duct, of  character  evolved  by  varying 
sets  of  circumstances  and  amid  the 
mutual  relations,  actions,  and  reactions 
of  human  life.  He  is,  besides,  the 
chronicler  of  the  subtle  and  elusive 
fluctuations  of  emotion,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  feeling,  the  alternations  of 
moods  that  make  a  theatre  of  the  hu- 
man heart.   Present  as  spectator  of 
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this  subjective  play  of  swiftly  passing 
moods,  he  delights  to  publish  the  secrets 
whispered  on  tliat  inner  stage,  to  draw 
aside  at  certain  critical  moments,  in 
certain  critical  situations,  tlie  curtain 
that  makes  it  invisible  to  the  physical 
eye.  It  is  not  merely  wliat  his  person- 
ages do,  but  how  and  what  they  feel 
that  interests  Mr.  Meredith;  he  is  the 
novelist  wlio  most  faitlifully  records 
the  phases  of  that  inner,  partly  even 
subconscious  life  which,  viewed  from 
without,  we  denominate  character  or 
temperament.  This  psychological  for- 
est Mr.  Meredith  has  not  indeed  been 
the  first  to  enter,  but  no  previous  author 
has  penetraited  it  so  deeply.  One  and 
not  tlie  least  of  his  distinctions,  there- 
fore, is  to  have  added  to  art  a  new 
province  legitimately  reclaimed  for 
future  cultivation  by  his  successors. 

In  his  methods  Mr.  Meredith,  if  not 
without  precursors,  has  pushed  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  tradition.  He  is  content  to 
indicate  rather  than  to  describe,  to  sug- 
gest rather  than  to  paint  a  picture,  "to 
rouse  the  inward  vision"  rather  than 
elaborate  a  finished  masterpiece. 
These  are  the  characteristics  which  de- 
light Mr.  Meredith's  disciples  and  re- 
mind them  of  Browning.  Like  Brown- 
ing lie  is  content  to  depend  upon  his 
reader  to  a  larger  degree  than  perhaps 
the  majority  of  present-day  readers  are 
prepared  to  bear.  Thus  Mr.  Meredith 
and  Mr.  Browning,  declining  to  pipe  to 
popular  airs,  haughtily  impose  a  test 
upon  their  audiences.  They  trust  to 
the  sympathy  and  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  faithful  few,  they  make  words  their 
servants,  nor  suffer  themselves  by  any 
over-scrupulous  regard  for  form  to  be- 
come the  slaves  of  their  own  vocabu- 
laries. Mr.  Meredith's  interests  and 
methods  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated; 
but  the  spirit  of  his  Avork,  the  leaven 
that  leavens  it,  resides  in  his  apprehen- 
sion of  life  as  a  tragi-comedy,  as  a  sub- 
ject for  "thoughtful  laughter."  Mr. 
Meredith  conceives  that  there  exists  no 
need  to  distort  or  dislocate  human  life, 
to  view  it  in  concave  or  convex  mirrors, 
in  order  to  present  a  picture  which  will 
afford  a  smile  to  the  wise  student  of 


the  sjioctacle.  "'JMie  (Jomic  Spirit, 
wliicli  is  tlie  perceptive,  is  the  govern- 
ing spirit,  awakening  and  giving  aim  to 
the  powers  of  laughter."  Mr.  Meredith 
is  the  willing  servitor  of  the  Comic 
Muse;— 

Thine  is  the  service,  thine  the  sport 
This  shifty  heart  of  ours  to  hunt 
Across  its  webs,  and  round  the  many  a 
ring 

Where  fox  it  is  or  snake,  or  mingled  seeds 
Occasion  heats  to  shape,  or  the  poor 
smoke 

Struck  from  a  pnft"-ball  or  the  troughster's 
grunt. 

But  the  Comic  Muse  knows  her  limi- 
tations. There  are  sights  at  which  she 
does  not  laugh;  and  in  the  presence  of 
Sincerity  she  spreads  her  wings.  You 
may  even  love  and  not  call  a  smile  to 
her  features.  "If  she  watches  over 
sentimentalisni  with  a  birch-rod,  she  is 
not  opposed  to  romance.  You  may 
love,  and  warmly  too,  as  long  as  you  are 
honest.  Do  not  offend  reason."  There 
are  causes,  Mr.  Meredith  will  tell  us, 
for  tears  as  well  as  laughter:— 

For  this  the  Comic  Muse  extracts  of  crea- 
tures 

Appealing  to  the  fount  of  tears;  that  they 
Strive  never  to  outleap  our  human  fea- 
tures 

And  do  right  reason's  ordinance  obey. 
In  peril  of  the  hum  to  laughter  nighest. 
But  prove  they  under  stress  of  action's 
fire 

Nobleness,  to  that  test  of  Reason  highest 
She  bows;  she  waves  them  for  the  loftier 
lyre. 

In  the  main,  however,  Mr.  Meredith 
finds  that  there  is  more  of  comedy  than 
tragedy  in  the  world,  or  he  has  found  in 
himself  a  riper  faculty  for  its  repre- 
sentation. The  tragedy  that  follows 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  comedy  in  hu- 
man life  he  does  not  exclude  as  a  sub- 
ject for  his  art;  but  he  usually  declines 
to  dwell  upon  it,  to  bring  it  into  the 
foreground  of  his  representation. 
Comedy  occupies  the  foreground  in  Mr. 
Meredith's  drama  of  life.  And  of  the 
supreme  tragedy  of  love  deflowered,  he 
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would  have  us  believe  that  Shakespeare 
himself,  master  of  human  nature,  had 
no  knowledge:— 

Thence  came  the  honeyed  corner  at  his 
lips, 

The  conquering  smile  wherein  his  spirit 
sails 

Calm  as  the  God  who  the  white  sea  wave 
whips, 

Yet  full  of  speech  and  intershifting  tales. 
Close  mirrors  of  us;  thence  had  he  the 
laugh 

We  feel  is  thine;  broad  as  ten  thousand 

beeves 
At  pasture! 

In  Mr.  Meredith's  drama  of  life  com- 
edy occupies  the  foreground;  yet,  when 
the  issues  are  the  issues  of  tragedy,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  power  is  less 
apparent.  The  tragic  argument  is  not 
too  high  for  him;  but  he  is  at  all  times 
a  stranger  to  that  vulgar  insistence 
upon  grief,  that  call  to  tears,  that  pro- 
tracted demand  for  pity  which  so  often 
masquerades  as  tragedy  or  as  pathos. 

Concerning  pathos  [as  he  tells  us  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  "The  Egoist,"]  no 
ship  can  now  set  sail  without  pathos;  and 
we  are  not  totally  deficient  of  pathos. 
.  .  .  The  Egoist  surely  inspires  pity.  He 
who  would  desire  to  clothe  himself  at 
everybody's  expense,  and  is  of  that  desire 
condemned  to  strip  himself  stark  naked, 
he,  if  pathos  ever  had  a  form,  might  be 
taken  for  the  actual  person.  Only  he  is 
not  allowed  to  rush  at  yow,  roll  you  over 
and  squeeze  your  body  for  the  briny  drops. 
There  is  the  innovation. 

But  this  innovation  of  Mr.  Meredith's, 
this  reluctance  to  force  tears  from  us, 
to  compel  us  to  a  luxury  of  grief,  is  con- 
strued by  some  so  as  to  yield  a  theory 
akin  to  the  feminine  theory  in  respect 
of  Thackeray— that  he,  too,  is  a  cynic, 
or  if  not  a  cynic,  at  least  deficient  in 
heart.  It  is  a  theory  to  be  summarily 
dismissed.  We  have  no  fear  in  the 
company  of  those  who  speak  freely  of 
their  grief,  in  the  company  of  those 
whose  recital  is  accompanied  by  tears. 
In  such  company  Ave  can  remain  mas- 
ters of  our  own  emotions.  But  there 
are  others  who  feel  widely  and  deeply, 


and  through  excess  or  intensity  of 
emotion  do  not  trust  themselves  to 
speak,  or,  when  they  speak,  preseiwe  a 
calm  or  even  a  cheerful  countenance; 
this  is  dangerous  company  for  those 
whose  emotions  are  "tickle  o'  the  sere." 
Composed  features  furnish  but  a  shal- 
low argument  that  the  heart  does  not 
bleed.  And  indeed  not  one  of  the  pop- 
ular titles  will  fit  Mr.  Meredith,  not 
cynic,  nor  pessimist,  nor  sceptic.  The 
little  ethical  codes,  too,  will  not  serve; 
he  is  not  to  be  parcelled  out  by  the  Lili- 
putian  measuring-tapes.  Not  realist 
nor  idealist,  but  both;  a  writer  who 
appeals  in  his  own  fine  phrase  to  "the 
conscience  residing  in  thoughtfulness," 
who  is  on  the  side  of  unwearying,  inex- 
tinguishable effort,  whose  ethics  are 
the  simple  ethics  of  a  faith  in  all  heroic 
enterprises. 

Mr.  Meredith  entered  the  field  of 
authorship  between  the  publication  of 
"Pendennis"  and  that  of  "Heniy  Es- 
mond," in  1851,  the  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  "In  Memoriam,"  and  entered 
it  not  as  a  novelist,  but  as  a  poet.  It 
was  not  until  five  years  later  that  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  prose- 
writer  in  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,"  a 
fantasy  less  likely  to  attract  than  to 
bewilder  even  a  conciliatory  public. 
No  reader  of  Mr.  Meredith's  early 
verses,  however  gifted  w^ith  critical 
second-sight,  could  have  foreseen  the 
author  of  "The  Egoist,"  or  "Diana  of 
the  Crossways,"  either  in  the  strong  or 
in  the  weak  poems  contained  in  that 
first  volume. 

Summer  glows  warm  on  the  meadows; 
then  come  let  us  roam  thro'  them 
gaily, 

Heedless  of  heat  and  the  hot-kissing  sun, 

and  the  fear  of  dark  freckles.  .  .  . 
Come,  and  like  bees  we  will  gather  the 

rich  golden  honey  of  noontide; 
Deep  in  the  sweet  summer  meadows,  bor- 

der'd  by  hill  side  and  river 
Lined   with   long  trenches  half-hidden, 

where  sweetest  the  smell  of  white 

meadow-sweet 
Blissfully  hovers— O  sweetest!  but  pluck 

it  not!  even  in  the  tenderest 
Grasp  it  will  lose  breath  and  wither:  like 

many  not  made  for  a  posy. 
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There  is  not  nuicli  indication  liere  of  the 
later  and  more  cliaracteristic  manner. 
Tliis  was  written  in  the  years  before 
Mr.  Mereditli  liad  tans'ht  himself  to 
write  love  speeches  like  this:— 

So  in  love  with  you  that  on  my  soul  your 
happiness  Avas  my  marrow — whatever 
you  wished;  anything  you  chose.  It's 
reckoned  a  fool's  part.  No,  it's  love;  the 
love  of  a  woman — the  one  woman!  I  was 
like  the  hand  of  a  clock  to  the  springs.  I 
taught  this  old  watch-dog  of  a  heart  to 
keep  guard  and  bury  the  bones  you  tossed 
liim. 

Or  to  inform ,  his  readers  of  a  simple 
fact  in  this  fashion:— 

Algernon  waited  dinnerless  until  the 
healthy-going  minutes  distended  and 
swelled  monstrous  and  horrible  as  viper- 
bitten  bodies,  and  the  venerable  Signior 
Time  became  of  unhealthy  hue. 

'Or  to  set  them  problems  like  this: — 

The  talk  fell  upon  our  being  creatures 
•of  habit.  She  said,  "It  is  there  that  we 
see  ourselves  crutched  between  love 
grown  old,  and  indifference  ageing  to 
love." 

Yet,  like  that  of  all  great  writers,  Mr. 
Meredith's  style  has  charm,  a  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  expression 
which  accompanies  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  and  lends  to  them  the  interest 
of  his  personality.  Mr.  Meredith's 
style  has  charm,  but  an  occasional,  a 
fitful  charm.  AVe  do  not  contend  that 
there  is  a  hidden  grace  in  such  phrases 
as  "her  meditations  tottered  in  dots," 
^'swings  suspended  on  a  scarce  credible 
guess,"  "infrigidated  a  congenial  atmo- 
sphere by  an  overflow  of  exclamatory 
wonderment,"  "women  whose  bosoms 
can  be  tombs,"  or  "her  head  performed 
the  negative,"  or  "resumed  its  brushing 
negative,"  or  in  any  of  the  phrases  usu- 
ally quoted  in  derision  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's style.  For  a  deliberate  artist  he 
can  be  terribly  uncouth,  but  though  ec- 
centricities may  mar  a  character, 
though  they  may  mar  a  style,  they  are 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  Avith 
charm.  Mr.  Meredith  plays  the  co- 
quette with  his  readers,  and  estranges 


them  that  he  may  display  his  power  of 
reducing  them  once  again  to  subjection. 
Much,  indeed,  of  the  charm  of  his  style 
consists  in  this,  that  it  is  suffused  with 
poetry.  He  began  as  poet,  and  it  is  not 
difficult,  more  especially  perhaps  in  his 
transcripts  of  Nature,  to  discover  the 
poet  behind  the  novelist.  Passage 
after  passage  will  recur  to  his  readers 
in  which  he  has  rendered  with  a  poet's 
fidelity,  with  a  poet'si  felicity,  the  more 
elusive  aspects  of  a  scene,  its  air  and 
sky.  No  poet  has  with  more  penetrat- 
ing insight  realized  the  unity,  the  larger 
harmony  which,  without  moral  or  spir- 
itual loss,  includes  man  in  Nature.  The 
atmosphere  of  Nature's  varying  moods, 
and  their  magnetic  influences  upon  the 
soul,  these,  the  proofs  of  that  harmony, 
he  has  set  himself  to  delineate  in  his 
verse.  The  subtle  effluences  of  a  morn 
or  May,  the  autumnal  chill  of  Novem- 
ber that  damps  to  the  bone,  the  virago 
morn  on  which  the  wind  has  teeth  and 
claws,  all  these  equally  he  is  glad  to 
have  known,  they  belong  to  the  great 
order  of  things.  And  because  he  is  a 
poet  Mr.  Meredith  is  the  closest  ob- 
server of  Nature  among  all  our  novel- 
ists, the  closest  observer  and  the  most 
minute  painter  among  them. 

February  blew  south-west  for  the  pair- 
ing of  the  birds.  A  broad  warm  wind 
rolled  clouds  of  every  ambiguity  of  form 
in  magnitude  over  peeping  azure,  or  skim- 
ming upon  lakes  of  blue  and  lightest 
green,  or  piling  the  amphitheatre  for 
majestic  sunset. 

Rain  was  universal;  a  thick  robe  of  it 
swept  from  hill  to  hill;  thunder  rumbled 
remote,  and  between  the  ruffled  roars  the 
downpour  pressed  on  the  land  with  a 
great  noise  of  eager  gobbling. 

South-western  rain  clouds  are  never 
long  sullen  .  .  .  they  rise  and  take  veiled 
features  in  long  climbing  watery  lines;  at 
any  moment  they  may  break  the  veil  and 
show  soft  upper  cloud,  show  sun  on  it, 
show  sky,  green  near  the  verge  they 
spring  from,  of  the  green  of  grass  in  early 
dew. 

But  if  Mr.  Meredith's  transcripts  of 
Nature  belong  to  poetry,  there  are  pas- 
sages in  his  description  of  women  that 
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belong  to  it  no  less.  His  admirers  are 
indeed  always  willing  to  stake  his  repu- 
tation upon  the  boyishness  of  his  boys 
and  the  womanhood  of  nis  women. 
And  they  are  not  wrong.  The  author 
of  "Richard  Feverel"  and  "Harry  Rich- 
mond" is  without  doubt  a  supreme  de- 
lineator of  boyhood,  he  has  probed  it  to 
the  centre.  And  despite  the  reserva- 
tions we  have  still  to  make  in  respect  of 
our  author  as  a  literary  artist,  we  must 
register  a  conviction  that  in  his  por- 
traiture of  women  he  is  without  a  rival 
among  English  novelists.  The  refer- 
ence to  Shakespeare  made  in  this  con- 
nection by  Mr.  Meredith's  admirers  is 
a  trite  one,  but  it  is  not  unwarrantable. 
When  one  ithinks  of  Shakespeare's 
women,  and  the  wonderful  procession 
begins  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any- 
thing at  all  comparable  will  ever  be 
seen  again.  And  indeed  nothing  at  all 
comparable  ever  will  be  seen  again,  yet 
if  one  thinks  of  some  of  them  singly:  of 
Juliet,  who  could  "teach  the  torches  to 
burn  bright;"  of  Constance,  who  "will 
instruct  her  sorrows  to  be  px'oud;"  of 
Portia,  "the  true  and  honorable  wife" 
of  Brutus;  of  Rosalind  the  forest-maid, 
who  plays  the  forester  with  such  con- 
summate delicacy  and  grace;  of  Perdita 
the  country  child,  as  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful as  her  own  flowers  drenched  in  the 
bright  dews  of  heaven;  of  Viola  the 
silent,  of  Olivia  the  stately,  of  Cleo- 
patra, who  could  "make  death  proud 
to  take  her,"— if  we  call  up  to  memory 
some  of  these  marvellous  portraits  by 
Shakespeare,  though  the  possibility  of 
any  general  comparison  dies  away  with 
the  mere  mental  enumeration,  it  may 
yet  perhaps  justly  be  said  that  among 
Mr.  Meredith's  portraits  there  are  some 
which  the  fierce  light  of  the  comparison 
cannot  injure,  there  are  some  imagined 
and  presented  so  similarly  that  we  are 
even  forced  to  make  it.  Letitia  Dale, 
"with  the  romantic  tale  upon  her  eye- 
lashes;" Clara  Middleton,  "the  dainty 
rogue  in  porcelain,"  "who  gives  one  an 
idea  of  the  mountain  echo;"  Diana,  all 
air  and  fire,  worthy  the  name  of  the 
quivered  goddess;  Ren^e,  with  her 
southern    blood    and    wilful  graces; 


Emilia,  the  simple  girl  and  passionate 
patriot;  Lucy,  a  fairy  princess,  a  magic 
enchantment  to  the  eyes  of  the  new 
Ferdinand;  the  soft-eyed  star  of  love, 
Ottilia,  noble  in  heart  and  name;  to 
deny  that  these  are  near  of  kin  to  the 
women  of  Shakespeare  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, but  Justice  and  the  Graces  for- 
bid it. 

We  have  said  that  the  poet  in  Mr. 
Meredith  is  displayed  in  his  transcripts 
from  Nature  and  in  his  descriptions  of 
women  no  less.  Perhaps  in  that  love 
idyll,  the  chapter  in  "Richard  Feverel," 
entitled  "A  Diversion,  played  on  a 
Penny  Whistle,"  the  best  that  prose  can 
do  to  blend  in  one  unforgettable  strain 
the  full  enchantment  of  summer  and 
the  golden  joys  of  young  hearts  that 
love,  has  been  done.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  the  like 
sympathetic  intensity  of  description,  so 
marvellous  a  power  of  realizing  with 
so  marvellous  a  power  of  renderihg  into 
words,  in  their  prose  order,  the  mingled 
flame  and  mystery  and  ecstasy  that 
surround  as  with  a  shimmering  magic 
haze  the  early  hours  of  a  great  pas- 
sion. Here  is  a  fragment  from  one  of 
the  chapters  in  "Richard  Feverel," 
which  are  unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able:— 

And  so  it  was  with  the  damsel  that 
knelt  there.  The  little  skylark  went  up 
above  her,  all  song,  to  the  smooth  south- 
ern cloud  lying  along  the  blue;  from  a 
dewy  copse  standing  dark  over  her  nod- 
ding hat  the  blackbird  fluted,  cahing  to 
her  with  thrice  mellow  note;  the  king- 
fisher flashed  emerald  out  of  green  osiers; 
a  bow-winged  heron  travelled  aloft,  seek- 
ing solitude;  a  boat  slipped  towards  her 
containing  a  dreamy  youth;  and  still  she 
plucked  the  fruit,  and  ate,  and  mused,  as 
if  no  fairy  prince  were  invading  her  terri- 
tories, and  as  if  she  wished  not  for  one  or 
knew  not  her  wishes.  Surrounded  by  the 
green  shaven  meadows,  the  pastoral  sum- 
mer buzz,  the  weir-fall's  thundering 
white,  amid  the  breath  .and  beauty  of 
wild  flowers,  she  was  a  bit  of  lovely 
human  life  in  a  fair  setting;  a  terrible  at- 
traction. The  Magnetic  Youth  leaned 
round  to  note  his  proximity  to  the  weir 
piles  and  beheld  the  sweet  vision.  Stiller 
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and  stiller  f^■l•ew  Nature  as  at  tho  moeting 
of  two  electric  clouds. 

There  is  lifctle  need  to  go  further  for 
proof  of  Mr.  Meredith's  right  to  rank 
Avlth  the  greater  novelists  of  the  cen- 
tury in  point  of  literary  or  dramatic 
skill;  here  at  least  he  is  the  equal  of 
most  men,  but  as  a  student  of  human 
nature  he  is  the  master  of  most.  The 
absence  of  sentimentality,  the  absence 
of  mawkishness  from  Mr.  Meredith's 
descriptions  of  the  relations  of  men  and 
women,  his  quiet  adherence  to  the  facts 
is  not  one  of  the  least  attractions  of  his 
books.  Mr.  Meredith  is  never  more  se- 
cure in  his  grasp  of  reality  than  when 
on  difficult  or  dangerous  ground.  The 
question  of  the  sex-relation  is  indeed 
what  he  would  himself  call  a  crucible 
question— he  speaks  somewhere  of  a 
"crucible  woman,"  a  woman  in  whose 
presence  one  is  quickly  resolved  into 
one's  component  parts.  In  dealing 
with  the  sex-relation  so  many  of  our 
novelists,  otherwise  undetected,  have 
betrayed  the  unhealthy  mind.  It  is  the 
rock  upon  w^hich  so  many  have  split, 
and  not  a  few  while  flying  white-cross 
colors  of  a  lofty  creed.  Of  one  of  his 
own  women  he  says:— 

She  gave  him  (her  lover)  comprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  love;  a  word  in  many 
mouths  not  often  explained.  With  her, 
wound  in  his  idea  of  her  he  perceived  it 
to  signify  a  new  start  in  Our  existence,  a 
finer  shoot  of  the  tree  stoutly  planted  in 
good  gross  earth,  the  senses  running  their 
live  sap,  and  the  minds  companioned  and 
the  spirits  made  one  by  the  whole-natured 
conjunction. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  better  such  a 
description.  Of  another  he  says  with 
admirable  frankness,  "She  was  not 
pure  of  nature;  it  may  be  that  we  breed 
saintly  souls  which  are;  she  was  pure 
of  will;  fire  rather  than  ice."  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Meredith's  heroines 
belong  almost  without  exception  to  the 
class  which  finds  in  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  something  from  which  they 
would  escape,  something  that  under  all 
their  gracious  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  are  they  endure  with  difficulty.  It 


is  that  by  certain  subtle  signs  they  per- 
ceive that  they  are  still  under  the  physi- 
cal yoke.  Though  born  within  the  cage 
they  have  hints  of  freedom,  strange 
half-understood  longings  for  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  gilt  upon  the  bars  does  not 
deceive  them. 

Men  may  have  doubled  Seraglio  point, 
they  have  not  yet  rounded  Cape  Turk. 

Women  are  in  the  position  of  inferiors. 
They  are  hardly  out  of  the  nursery  when 
a  lasso  is  round  their  necks;  and  if  they 
have  beauty,  no  wonder  they  turn  it  to  a 
weapon  and  make  as  many  captives  as 
they  can. 

According  to  Mr.  Meredith  women 
are  still  creatures  of  the  chase,  preyed 
upon  by  primitive  man.  And  for  those 
who  do  not  feel  or  w^ho  positively  ex- 
tract a  pleasure  from  their  subjection, 
as  for  those  who  are  unconscious  that 
they  are  in  captivity,  Mr,  Meredith  ex- 
hibits a  frank  contempt.  "The  humbly- 
knitting  housewife,  unquestionably 
worshipful  of  her  lord,"  the  virginal 
ninny,  she  who  has  "worn  a  mask  of 
ignorance  to  be  named  innocent,"  she 
who  is  x^i^Qoridrigy  or  in  the  language  of 
men  is  "essentially  feminine,"  of  these 
types  he  is  not  enamoured,  hardly  even 
interested  in  them,  and  of  these  he 
draws  but  few  portraits.  They  have 
indeed  had  their  day  these  heroines  of 
twenty  thousand  fictions;  they  have 
been  beloved  of  many  novelists,  and  by 
not  a  few,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
among  those  of  even  the  greatest  name. 
But  they  lack  Mr.  Meredith's  praise. 
To  those  women  he  turns  "who  have 
shame  of  their  sex,  who  realize  that 
they  cannot  take  a  step  without  becom- 
ing bond-women,"  to  those  whose 
wings  beat  against  the  bars  of  their 
prison-house,  "who  muse  on  actual  life 
and  fatigue  with  the  exercise  of  their 
brains  and  traffic  in  ideas,"  to  these 
"princesses  of  their  kind  and  time,  al- 
beit foreign  ones  and  speaking  a  lan- 
guage distinct  from  the  mercantile,"  to 
these  women  Mr.  Meredith  turns  for  his 
heroines.  The  majority  of  them  are 
eitlier  actually  insubordinate  or  chaf- 
ing.  They  are  splendid  wild  creatures, 
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not  tamed,  even  untamable,  and  for 
this  very  reason  dear  to  him;  the  true 
type  of  womanhood,  spiritually  free, 
and  defying  the  mere  primitive  hunter 
from  the  inaccessible  resorts  of  their 
own  natures. 

As  he  has  brolien  through  the  conven- 
tional treatment  of  sex  problems,  so  he 
has  broken  through  the  traditional,  the 
conventional  treatment  of  women  as 
exhibited  in  fictional  art.  Of  senti- 
mentalism  he  is  the  unceasing  enemy. 
These  heroines  are  women  who  would 
escape  the  feminine  in  themselves  in 
order  to  assimilate  something  of  mascu- 
line strength,  who  would  be  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  reasonable  beings, 
and  not  left  in  the  outer  world  of  senti- 
mentalities and  gossip.  And  had  Mr. 
Meredith  accomplished  nothing  save 
the  delineation  of  so  noble  and  so  new 
a  type  of  heroine,  had  he  accomplished 
nothing  save  to  press  home  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  to  the  finer,  the  more 
spiritual  elements  in  womanhood  we 
liad  hitherto  done  scant  justice,  that  its 
beauty  and  its  charm  were  resident  in 
qualities  other  than  those  convention- 
ally ascribed  to  it,  his  work  would  not 
be  unfruitful.  Indisputably  his  success 
in  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  feminine  character,  the  depth  and 
subtlety  of  his  analysis  of  it,  the  variety 
of  the  types  of  it  lie  has  presented,  form 
one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation rests. 

We  think  that  the  perfection  of  these 
portraits  of  women  is  in  part  due  to  the 
art  which  the  author  shares  with  all  the 
great  artists  who  have  excelled  in  the 
portraiture  of  women,  the  art  with 
which  he  contrives,  despite  his  search- 
ing analysis,  to  leave  something  untold, 
something  of  mystery  in  the  character 
of  every  woman  he  has  drawn.  Mr. 
Meredith's  instinct  often  fails  him,  it 
has  never  failed  him  here.  He  has  rec- 
ognized that  however  boldly  the  artist 
may  delineate  the  character  of  a  man, 
however  completely  render  him,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  the  same  finishing 
touches,  the  same  air  of  finality  to  the 
character  of  a  woman.  Something  that 
eludes  analysis,  something  that  declines 
to  be  rendered  remains,  and  to  convey 


the  impression  that  there  is  something 
yet  untold  is  essential,  if  a  mechanical 
result,  or  a  mere  photograph  is  to  be 
avoided.  But  Mr.  Meredith,  whatever 
his  failings  as  an  artist,  is  no  mere 
photographer,  and  Ave  are  satisfied  that 
his  gallery  of  life-like  women  is  un- 
matched in  any  other  English  prose- 
writer.  It  is  not  only  that  he  is  a 
master  of  the  secrets  of  the  female 
heart;  no  other  novelist  has  such  an 
eye  for  the  graces  of  her  person.  Take 
this  of  Renee  in  "Beauchamp's 
Career,"  Renee, 

"a  brunette  of  the  fine  lineaments  of  the 
good  blood  of  France."  "She  chattered 
snatches  of  Venetian  caught  from  the 
gondoliers,  she  was  like  a  delicate  cup  of 
crystal  brimming  with  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  and  making  one  drink  in  all  his 
impressions  through  her.  Her  features 
had  the  soft  irregularities  which  run  to 
rarities  of  beauty,  as  the  ripple  rocks  the 
light;  mouth,  eyes,  brows,  nostrils  and 
bloomy  cheeks  played  into  one  another 
liquidly;  thought  flew,  tongue  followed, 
and  the  flash  of  meaning  quivered  over 
them  like  night-lightning," 

Or  take  this  of  Clara  Middleton:— 

"really  insufl!erably  fair,"  "a  sight  to  set 
the  woodland  dancing."  "She  wore  a 
dress  cunning  to  embrace  the  shape  and 
flutter  loose  about  it,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
summer's  day.  Calypso-clad,  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  would  have  called  her.  See  the  silver 
birch  in  the  breeze;  here  it  swells,  there  it 
scatters,  and  it  is  puffed  to  a  round  and  it 
streams  like  a  pennon,  and  now  gives  the 
glimpse  and  shine  of  the  white  stem's  line 
within,  now  hurries  over  it  denying  that 
it  was  visible,  with  a  chatter  along  the 
sweeping  folds,  while  still  the  white  peeps 
through.  She  had  the  wonderful  art  of 
dressing  to  suit  the  season  and  the  sky. 
To-day  the  art  was  ravishingly  compan- 
ionable with  her  sweet-lighted  face;  too 
sweet,  too  vividly-meaningful  for  pretty, 
if  not  of  the  strict  severity  for  beautiful. 
Millinery  would  tell  us  that  she  wore  a 
fichu  of  thin  white  muslin  crossed  in  front 
on  a  dress  of  the  same  light  stuff,  trimmed 
with  deep  rose.  She  carried  a  grey  silk 
parasol,  traced  at  the  borders  with  green 
creepers,  and  across  the  arm  devoted  to 
Crossjay,  a  length  of  trailing  ivy,  and  in 
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that  hand  a  bunch  of  the  first  long 
grasses.  These  hues  of  red  rose  and 
green  and  pale  and  pale  green,  ruffled  and 
pouted  in  the  billowy  white  of  the  dress 
ballooning  and  valleyiug  softly  like  a 
yacht  before  the  sail  bends  low;  but  she 
walked  not  like  one  blown  against;  resem- 
bling rather  the  day  of  the  South-West 
driving  the  clouds,  gallantly  firm  in  com- 
motion; interfusing  color  and  varying  in 
her  features  from  laugh  to  smile  and  look 
of  settled  pleasure,  like  the  heavens  above 
the  breeze." 

What  a  picture  for  blended  color  and 
movement!  When  we  read  a  passage 
like  this,  a  picture  from  Mr.  Meredith 
at  his  best,  or  when  we  come  upon  a 
triumphant  phrase  like  that  descriptive 
of  Vernon  Whitford— "Phoebus  Apollo 
turned  fasting  friar,"  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge him,  to  borrow  his  own 
phrase  of  Alvan,  as  "a  figure  of  easy 
and  superb  predominance"  among  con- 
temporary novelists.  Yet  when  victory 
is  within  his  grasp  he  misses  it,  for  Mr. 
Meredith  though  a  great  is  not  a  sure 
artist,  comparable  with  Wordsworth  in 
the  sphere  of  poetry,  capable  of  achiev- 
ing great  effects,  but  apparently  unable 
to  distinguish  the  great  effects  and  the 
writing  which  achieves  no  effect  at  all 
or  even  a  disagreeable  one.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  critical  faculty,  the  blind- 
ness when  one's  own  work  is  in  ques- 
tion,  though  a  serious  defect  in  a  poet  is 
immeasurably  more  serious  in  a  prose- 
writer.  AVords worth  was  subject  to 
"strange  hallucinations  of  the  ear,"  he 
frequently  produced  prose  and  be- 
trayed no  consciousness  that  it  was  not 
high  poetry.  Hence  it  comes  that  with 
Wordsworth  the  part  is  greater  than 
the  whole.  But  that  part  is  easily  sep- 
arable from  the  whole,  a  broad  line  may 
be  drawn  dividing  the  work  of  great 
and  enduring  value  from  the  work  of 
no  value  at  all.  Nor  does  the  unin- 
spired verse  seriously  interfere  with 
our  enjoyment  of  the  inspired.  But 
with  a  prose  writer  we  are  in  no  such 
happy  case.  Certainly  with  a  prose 
writer  like  Mr.  Meredith  we  are  in  very 
evil  case  indeed.  We  may  easily  sep- 
arate the  poet's  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
but  no  such  separation  can  be  made 
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with  the  novelist.  He  is  even  less 
amenable  to  any  principles  of  selection 
than  the  historian.  He  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  as  a  whole,  and  can 
make  no  bid  for  popular  favor  in  a  vol- 
ume of  elegant  extracts.  Here  are  a 
number  of  bulky  volumes  within 
whose  covers  a  full  and  systematized 
philosophy  might  easily  find  a  home, 
within  whose  covers,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  view  of  human  life  so  clear,  so 
sane,  so  complete  as  rightly  to  be 
named  philosophical  Is  actually  set 
forth;  but  if  the  view  be  clear  and  sane 
and  complete,  the  exposition  of  the 
view  is  tortuous,  beset  with  incoheren- 
cies  and  choked  with  perversities  of  dic- 
tion. "Inordinate  unvaried  length, 
sheer  longinquity,  staggers  the  heart, 
ages  the  very  heart  of  us  at  a  view." 
To  make  one's  way  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
elevated  table-land  of  thought  one  must 
be  a  mountaineer,  to  whom  neither  col 
nor  arete  present  any  difficulties. 
There  is  no  means  of  getting  there  save 
by  toiling  up  the  lower  snow-slopes, 
and  cutting  a  path  with  the  ice-axe  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  It  might 
almost  be  said  of  some  of  these  novels 
that  they  were  not  designed  by  their 
author  to  be  read  any  more  than  the 
Himalayas  were  designed  by  Nature 
to  be  climbed.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
eccentricities  of  his  style  are  incidental 
to  his  genius  and  temperament,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  its  worst  faults  are 
faults  which  its  possessor  has  acquired, 
not  succeeded  to  as  part  of  his  original 
mental  equipment. 

Mr.  Meredith  then  has  taught  himself 
to  write  the  style  that  is  characteristic 
of  him,  and  he  has  done  so  in  order  to 
avoid  "the  malady  of  sameness,  our 
modern  malady,"  as  he  calls  it.  On 
every  page  of  his  writing  appears  his 
horror  of  the  commonplace.  Language 
worn  dull  by  use,  phrases  that  have  lost 
their  edge,  collocations  of  words  with 
which  the  ear  is  familiar,  these  he  will 
have  none  of.  There  is  no  one  who  will 
not  sympathize  with  an  author  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  value  of  words,  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  diminution  of  their 
power  or  picturesqueness  in  certain 
combinations.   But  we  are  too  willing 
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to  accept  piquancy  or  novelty  as  dis- 
tinction in  style,  just  as  we  are  often 
too  willing  to  accept  eccentricity  as 
genius.     And    not    infrequently  Mr, 
Meredith,  in  his  determination  to  be 
anything  rather  than  commonplace  in 
diction,  has  succeeded  only  too  well  by 
becoming  unintelligible  or  aggressively 
obscure,     "He    succeeds,"    says  Mr. 
Barrie  somewhere  of  his  phrases,  "he 
succeeds,   I  believe,  as  often   as  he 
fails."   There  is  a  heroic  ring  in  this 
daring  "I  believe."   Grant  the  conten- 
tion, and  we  are  merely  reiterating  that 
he  is  not  a  sure  artist.   Mr.  Meredith, 
as  is  often  remarked,  is  too  consistently 
clever,  and  mere  cleverness  palls.  A 
writer  to  deserve  the  epithet  great 
should  be  master  of  a  various  power,  a 
various  charm;  he  should  subdue  us  by 
sympathy,  by  enthusiasm,  by  wit,  by 
reason,  by  an  appeal  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  by  an  appeal  to  the  head;  Mr. 
Meredith  hammers  too  exclusively  at 
our  intelligence.   "The  creative  power 
and    the    intellectual    energy,"  says 
Coleridge  of  Shakespeare,  "wrestle  as 
in  a  war  embrace."    Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  true  of  Mr.  Meredith,  but 
his  intellectual  power  generally  obtains 
the  mastery.   And  it  is  here  that  his 
admirers  who  desire  to  preserve  their 
allegiance  to  the  traditions  of  classic 
art  becomes  his  critics.   His  first  con- 
ceptions, his  initial  designs  are  pro- 
jected on  a  superb  scale,  his  instinct 
probes  to  the  centre.  Then  comes  the 
hour  of  elaboration,  of  patient  and 
gradual  progression;  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  dashing  excursions,  forays 
of  intellectual  brilliance  into  adjoining 
countiy,  proves  too  much  for  him.  The 
plan  of  the  attack  is  that  of  a  heaven- 
born  commander,  but  the  management 
of  the  campaign  is  slow  and  desultory. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Meredith's  judgment  is 
not  equal  to  his  genius.   What  a  spend- 
thrift he  is  of  his  intellectual  wealth, 
how  wantonly  he  sows  with  the  whole 
sack  his  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
informed.   We  are  indeed  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  princeli- 
ness,    something    of   the  intellectual 
potentate  about  this  splendid  diffusion 
of  treasure,  this  unlimited  largess  from 


inexhaustible  mines  of  mind.  There  is 
no  need  for  such  an  author  to  hoard  his 
thoughts,  or  to  tender  each  for  accept- 
ance with  impressive  accompanying 
ceremonies,  to  offer  his  jewels  only 
when  cut  and  polished  and  set  in  a 
frame  of  precious  metal  choicely 
wrought  as  a  foil.  Are  such  methods 
only  appropriate  in  the  case  of  scanty 
possessions?  Here  you  may  choose 
and  bear  away  what  you  will  from 
these  indistinguislied  heaps  where  the 
commonest  pebbles  are  strewn  side  by 
side  with  gems  worthy  the  lapidary's 
art. 

Yet  since  it  is  not  Mr.  Meredith's  in- 
tellectual wealth  but  the  perfection  of 
his  art  that  is  in  question,  there  is  no 
other  verdict  possible  than  that  already 
given— his  judgment  is  not  equal  to  his 
genius.   How    vastly    would  readers 
profit    had    the    entire   garden  been 
weeded  even  as  "Richard  Feverel"  has 
been  weeded.   In  the  second  edition  to 
that    book    whole    paragraphs,  even 
chapters  of  irrelevancy  disappeared, 
and  in  the  edition  now  offered  to  the 
public  further  excisions,  including  the 
chapter  entitled  "A  Shadowy  View  of 
Caleb  Pater  going  about  with  a  Glass 
Slipper,"  have  been  made.   It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign.   The  surplusage  in  this  final 
edition  of  Mr.  Meredith's  works  is  not 
indeed  wholly  removed;  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things   wholly  removable. 
Much  of  it  is  so  embedded  in  the  fabric 
itself  that  to  remove  it  would  be  to  dis- 
locate  and  loosen  the  entire  framework. 
Apart,  too,  from  the  mere  surplusage, 
removable  or  irremovable,  there  are 
the  extravagances  of  diction  which  dis- 
figure so  many  even  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages.  In  his  determination  to  avoid 
the  insipidity  of  the  commonplace  Mr. 
Meredith  was  driven  into  permitting 
himself  a  freedom  of  speech  which  de- 
serted  elegance   to   ally   itself  with 
license,  and  failed  to  justify  the  union 
in  the  only  way  in  which  the  union  can 
be  justified,  by  success.   Great  writers 
commonly  attain  their  effects  with  ap- 
parent ease;  to  suggest  strain  argues 
littleness.   Yet  of  all  English  writers  of 
rank  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who 
seems  to  write  with  more  continued 
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effort,  as  of  a  gymnast  porfoniiiiig  feats 
whose  only  interest  lies  in  their  diffi- 
culty, feats  which  we  would  willingly 
believe  not  merely  difficult,  but  impos- 
sible. In  the  efforts,  belated  efforts  we 
must  call  them,  to  prune  away  useless 
excrescences  upon  his  worli,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith virtually  acknowledges  the  reck- 
lessness of  his  methods.  In  describing, 
too,  Diana's  novel  "The  Cancatrice,"  it 
is,  we  think,  with  a  side  glance  at  his 
own  works. 

No  clever  transcript  of  the  dialogue  of 
the  day  occurred  [we  are  told];  no  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  perils  by  sea  and  land, 
heroisms  of  the  hero,  fine  shrieks  of  the 
heroine;  no  set  scenes  of  catching  pathos 
and  humor;  no  distinguishable  points  of 
social  satire,  equivalent  to  a  smacking  of 
the  public  on  the  chaps,  which  excites  it 
to  a  grin  with  keen- discernment  of  the 
author's  intention.  She  did  not  appeal  to 
the  senses  nor  to  a  superficial  discern- 
ment. So  she  had  the  anticipatory  sense 
of  failure;  and  she  wrote  her  best  in  per- 
verseness. 

Mr.  Meredith  too,  we  believe,  has 
written  his  best,  but  in  perverseness. 
Not  because  he  has  avoided,  as  Diana  is 
here  described  as  having  avoided,  the 
commonplace  situations,  characters, 
and  methods  of  the  average  novelist, 
has  he  failed  to  reach  a  wider  audience. 
The  author  and  his  admirers  indeed 
bear  themselves  as  if  it  were  so,  but 
they  are  seriously  at  fault.  Not  be- 
cause he  has  been  original  do  we  make 
a  quarrel  with  so  remarkable  an  author 
—Mr.  Meredith's  argument  is  not  too 
high,  nor  his  wit  too  subtle  for  us— but 
because,  it  is  a  simple  reason,  he  has 
been  neglectful  of  important  artistic 
principles  derived  from  the  capitalized 
experience  of  writers  and  readers.  The 
audience  is  not  all  to  blame.  It  is  not 
only  the  sluggish  in  intellect  who  dis- 
lilve  his  mannerisms;  but  many  eager 
readers,  many  who  find  in  him  the  most 
potent,  the  most  invigorating  spirit 
among  modern  prose-writers. 

But  Mr.  Meredith  does  not  offend  in 
his  style  alone;  he  transgresses  the  lim- 
its of  ease  and  clearness,  he  trans- 
gresses the  limits  of  warrantable  analy- 


sis. Little  enough  is  often  gleaned 
from  the  torture  to  which  he  so  un- 
weariedly  subjects  his  characters. 
They  yield  less  than  one  expects  when 
examined  on  the  rack  of  his  method. 
The  determined  probing  to  the  bitter 
end,  the  following  up  of  every  thread 
of  motive,  every  hereditary  phase  of 
character,  every  temperamental  idi- 
osyncracy  to  its  source  is  not  of  neces- 
sity either  entertaining  or  instructive, 
nor  is  it  in  these  books  invariably  justi- 
fied. The  fixed  introspective  eye  be- 
comes dim  and  loses  its  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  the  results  of  its  scrutiny  are 
often  disappointing.  Mr.  Meredith 
shows  us  the  human  heart,  but  we  are 
not  convinced  that  his  knowledge,  as  he 
would  seemingly  have  us  believe,  has. 
really  been  derived  from  a  study  of  it. 
under  the  microscope.  He  knows  it  in- 
stinctively but  displays  it  otherwise 
than  he  has  actually  learnt  it.  He  has 
acquired  his  knowledge  in  one  way,  he 
is  for  having  us  acquire  it  in  another. 
It  may  also  indeed  justly  be  remarked 
that  it  is  with  the  results  of  analysis 
rather  than  with  its  processes  that  art 
is  primarily  concerned,  our  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  results.  In  Mr.  Meredith's 
novels  the  processes  are  sometimes  un- 
necessarily exposed,  and  we  are  asked 
to  admire  their  ingenuity  rather  than 
to  contemplate  their  final  expression. 
When  one  thinks  of  it,  there  is  hardly 
one  of  his  brilliant  intellectual  powers 
which  is  not  abused.  Take  his  wit. 
The  creator  of  Diana,  of  Adrian,  the 
wise  youth,  of  Col.  de  Craye,  of  Dr. 
Corney,  of  many  another  of  his  witty 
personages  had  a  plentiful  need  of  wit, 
and  there  are  chapters  in  "Feverel" 
alone  which  may  stand  beside  the  work 
of  any  English  humorist.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's witty  personages,  too,  really 
sparkle,  we  are  not  told  that  their  con- 
versation is  brilliant,  we  are  present 
and  hear  it  for  ourselves.  Yet  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  his  wit,  like 
his  analysis,  is  not  helpful.  The  temp- 
tation to  make  even  the  average  man 
witty  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  betray 
him,  and  we  exclaim,  "Oh  that  he 
should  put  cunning  words  into  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  individual!- 
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ties!"  Was  there  ever  author  so  ready 
10  sacrifice  his  main  design  to  subsidi- 
ary decoration,  to  exliibit  his  intellec- 
tual versatility  at  the  expense  of  his 
art?  To  us  it  seems  that  every  booli  he 
has  written  is  a  dissertation  on  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  to  his  judg- 
tnent.  It  is  writ  large  over  all  his 
greater  as  well  as  his  lesser  works. 
The  great  outstanding  things  in  litera- 
ture are  the  designs  of  the  masters. 
Not  their  language,  not  their  senti- 
ments, not  their  thoughts,  but  the  firm 
outline  of  their  towering  design,  the 
-disposed  and  ordered  whole,  conspicu- 
•ous,  proudly  pre-eminent.  To  appeal 
•once  more  to  ancient  art,  that  is  where 
the  Greeks  excelled!  They  saw  to  it 
that,  as  Matthew  Arnold  wrote,  "the  ac- 
tion itself,  the  situation  of  Orestes,  or 
Merope,  or  Alcmseon,  was  to  stand  the 
central  point  of  interest,  unforgotten, 
absorbing,  principal;  that  no  acces- 
sories were  for  a  moment  to  distract 
the  spectator's  attention  from  this;  that 
the  tone  of  the  parts  was  to  be  continu- 
ally kept  down,  in  order  not  to  impair 
the  grandiose  effect  of  the  whole."  As 
has  been  already  observed  Mr.  Mere- 
dita  sets  himself  a  task  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  that  undertaken  by  the 
Greek  dramatist.  His  stage  is  always 
crowded;  in  "Vittoria,"  for  example, 
the  story  of  the  Italian  rising  of  1848 
till  the  battle  of  Novara,  we  have  a  be- 
wildering number  of  d/ramatis  personw, 
Austrians,  Italians,  Englishmen,  with 
their  entrances  and  exits;  it  is  a  turmoil 
of  events,  intrigues,  passions,  fanati- 
cisms. But  because  he  bas  set  himself 
a  task  of  almost  unexampled  severity, 
because  his  stage  is  so  crowded, 
the  interests  so  numerous  and  varied, 
for  this  reason  we  are  the  more  in  need 
of  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  main  de- 
sign, for  this  reason  "not  a  word  should 
be  wasted,  not  a  sentiment  capriciously 
thrown  in."  The  larger  the  original 
conception  the  more  rigorous  the  exclu- 
sion demanded  by  the  best  traditions  of 
art  of  all  that  is  not  strictly  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  does  not  further  the  argu- 
ment nor  advance  the  movement  of  the 
piece.  If  in  the  Greek  drama,  despite 
its  restricted  sphere,  the  parts  were  so 


strictly  subordinated  to  the  whole,  if 
the  poet  found  it  necessary  to  keep  him- 
self in  hand,  unless  we  embrace  ideas 
that  differ  toto  coclo  from  those  of  an- 
cient art,  it  is  tenfold  more  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  modern  artist  who 
ranges  freely  over  the  whole  domain  of 
human  life.  Yet  so  busied  is  Mr.  Mere- 
dith with  his  accessories  that  to  the 
action  in  his  novels,  surely  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  design,  he  is  frequently 
indifferent,  and  it  becomes  occasionally 
a  problem  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain 
what  is  actually  going  on.  Yet  with 
action  the  most  intellectual  of  us  are 
and  must  remain  more  in  sympathy 
than  with  ideas  with  whatever  subtlety 
distilled. 

Unhappily  for  fictional  art  the  novel- 
ist has  never  had  to  please  the  critic; 
he  has  not  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  the  severest  discipline  and  best  tra- 
ditions. It  has  ever  been  sufficient  if 
he  found  in  himself  a  power  to  tickle 
tlie  public  taste  irrespective  of  artistic 
conventions  and  artistic  ideals.  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  idle  to  enquire 
for  the  qualities  which  have  enabled 
some  works  to  endure  the  unrelaxing 
test  of  time  through  centuries  and  to 
suggest  that  similar  qualities  may  be 
counted  upon  to  ensure  a  similar  result 
in  the  future.  Not  all  works  of  genius 
survive,  though  his  genius  obtains  pres- 
ent indulgence  for  Mr.  Meredith. 
Much  may  be  pardoned  to  genius  even 
when  displayed  in  a  spasmodic  fashion, 
provided  that  there  is  never  any  doubt 
that  it  is  there.  The  knowledge  that  it 
is  there  draws  us  like  a  magnet,  we 
read  on  patiently,  and  now  and  then 
we  are  rewarded  for  our  constancy. 
Only  his  genius  too  enables  him  to  tri- 
umph in  any  measure  over  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  has  strewn  his  own 
path  to  success.  And  as  it  is  he  must 
suffer.  Either  the  writer  or  the  reader 
must  take  the  pains;  the  dilemma  offers 
no  escape,  and  we  know  that  readers 
are  conspicuously  an  indolent  race,  in- 
different to  the  decay  of  reputations, 
careful  only  of  their  intellectual  ease. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  think  that 
criticism  is  much  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  the  plots  of  several  of  Mr. 
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Meredith's  novels  follow  history  very 
closely,  and  that  some  of  his  dramatis 
personw  enjoyed  an  actual  flesli-and- 
blood  existence  before  they  entered  the 
shadow  world  of  a  life  in  fiction.  The 
Elizabethan  drama  did  not  exclude 
actions  or  characters  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men,  and  fiction  has 
always  claimed  the  privilege  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  interests  of  the  hour.  "Vit- 
toria,"  as  has  been  noticed,  reproduces 
the  main  incidents  of  the  Italian  insur- 
rection of  1848;  in  "Beauchamp's 
Career,"  something  of  the  political  and 
social  life  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  is  reproduced;  in  "Lord 
Ormont  and  his  Aminta,"  the  author 
has  followed  a  part  of  the  career  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
made  his  reputation  "as  a  soldier  of 
genius  at  Valencia,  but,  found  of  too 
imperious  a  temper,  was  recalled  in 
1707,  and  in  1722  privately  married  a 
famous  singer,  Anastasia  Robinson, 
who  was  not,  however,  aclinowledged 
as  countess  until  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  earl.  In  "The  Tragic 
Comedians,"  Mr.  Meredith  is  indebted 
for  something  more  than  tlie  mere 
framework  of  his  plot.  It  is,  as  the 
author  entitles  it,  "a  study  in  a  well- 
known  story"— the  stoiy  of  the  loves  of 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  German  Social 
Democrat,  and  Helene  von  Doninges, 
afterwards  Frau  von  Racowitza.  Mr. 
Meredith  not  only  follows  the  incidents 
which,  in  real  life  as  in  the  novel,  lead 
to  the  tragic  death  of  Lassalle,  but  is 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
dialogue  to  an  account  published  by 
Frau  von  Racowitza  of  the  episode  of 
her  life,  entitled  "Meine  Beziehungen 
zu  Ferdinand  Lassalle."  More  public 
interest  has  been  excited,  however,  in 
Mr.  Meredith's  reproduction,  in  "Diana 
of  the  Crossways,"  of  the  life  and 
career  of  Caroline  Norton,  one  of  the 
three  beautiful  granddaughters  of 
Sheridan,  and  sister  of  Lady  Dufferin, 
mother  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava.  Caroline  Norton's 
marriage  proved  a  most  unhappy  one, 
and  her  friendship  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, then  prime  minister,  led  to  an 
unsuccessful  action  for  divorce  brought 


against  her  by  her  husl)and.  Famous 
not  only  in  society  for  her  beauty  and 
lier  wit,  Mrs.  Norton  was  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  and 
novelists  of  her  time.  Her  writings 
were  characterized  by  their  enthusi- 
astic advocacy  of  what  we  would  now 
denominate  the  rights  of  women.  The 
incident  upon  which  the  plot  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  novel  hinges  was  the  un- 
founded story  of  Mrs.  Norton's  betrayal 
to  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the  Times,  of 
the  communication  made  to  her  in  strict 
secrecy  by  one  of  her  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers, Sidney  Herbert,  to  tlie  effect 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Cabinet 
had  resolved  upon  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  premature  announcement 
of  the  determination  come  to  by  the 
government  led  to  a  serious  crisis, 
which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Derby  and  the  Duke  of  Riclimond. 
Whether  Mr.  Meredith  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  reconciling  his  readers  to 
such  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  his  heroine,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine;  that  his  explanation  of 
lier  conduct  is  inadequate,  we  have  our- 
selves always  felt.  It  is  the  one  defect 
in  an  otherwise  charming  portrait,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  the  author  felt  him- 
self justified  in  securing  in  this  fashion 
for  an  otherwise  blameless  lady  that 
touch  of  pity  wliich  tends  to  deepen  our 
sympathy  with  a  brilliant  and  fascinat- 
ing, but  perhaps  not  in  all  respects  a 
winning  or  attractive,  character.  We 
would  place  "Diana  of  the  Crossways" 
second  to  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fev- 
erel"— incontestably  Mr.  Meredith's 
most  perfect  work  from  the  standpoint 
of  art— as  least  open  in  spite  of  its  ob- 
scurities to  the  charges  of  sluggish 
development  and  the  introduction  of 
irrelevant  intellectual  excursions. 
What  Mr.  Meredith  has  to  say  in  his 
own  person  in  this  book  seems  to  har- 
monize more  completely  with  its  sub- 
ject. "Feverel,"  were  it  not  for  its 
ending,  so  admirably  commented  upon 
by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  is 
indeed  almost  faultless. 

But  if  "Richard  Feverel,"  taken  all  in 
all,  be  Mr.  Meredith's  greatest  work, 
"The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond" 
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is  his  supreme  achievement  in  the 
higher  comedy.  His  portrait  of  Rich- 
mond Roy  is,  we  thinly,  the  most  im- 
pressive, the  most  masterly  in  his 
whole  gallery.  A  character  so  near  the 
verge  of  utter  improbability  and  yet 
convincing,  so  near  the  verge  of  scoun- 
drelism  and  yet  attractive,  so  near  the 
verge  of  the  absurd,  j^t  so  pathetic. 
When  we  think  of  Richmond  Roy  we 
are  no  longer  critical  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
defects.  This  romantic  voyager  in 
dreamland,  this  master  of  the  springs 
of  emotion,  this  sublime  architect  in 
cloudland,  this  schemer  hardly  less 
noble  than  the  noble,  lacking  only  some 
trifling  ingredient  to  become  altogether 
heroic,  a  later  Falstaff,  whose  heart  too 
is  at  last  broken,  this  portrait  is  Mr. 
Meredith's  outstanding  triumph  among 
many  triumphs.  The  contrast,  too,  be- 
tween Squire  Beltham,  the  vindictive 
old  man  who  stands  for  respectability 
and  all  the  best  that  respectability  has 
to  show,  with  the  brilliant  free  lance  of 
the  outer  unconventional  world,  Rich- 
mond Roy  himself — the  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  antagonistic  types  and 
the  battle  between  them  for  the  son  of 
the  one  and  the  grandson  of  the  other, 
is  grandly  conceived.  These  two  tower 
over  against  each  other  like  Homeric 
combatants,  and,  like  their  contest, 
their  challenges  and  defiances  are 
Homeric.  If  "Feverel"  be  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's most  perfect  work,  this  is  of  all 
his  books  the  one  which  commands  the 
fullest  admiration  of  his  genius,  which 
evinces  his  possession  of  the  highest 
type  of  power.  In  "The  Egoist"  many 
of  Mr.  Meredith's  admirers  find  proof  of 
a  greater  achievement,  but  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Patterne,  though  evolved  with 
astonishing  skill,  is  a  far  less  complex 
character,  a  commoner,  a  coarser,  and  a 
more  easily  rendered  type,  without  the 
finer  strands  of  poetry  and  romance 
which  are  woven  through  the  heart  and 
brain  of  Richmond  Roy.  And  we  are 
not  sure  that  in  his  delineation  Mr. 
Meredith  does  not  betray  that  uncer- 
tainty of  judgment  which  mars  so 
much  of  his  finest  work.  His  main  ap- 
peal is,  as  elsewhere,  mainly  to  our 
intelligence,  but  the  appeal  is  here  so 


exclusively  to  our  intelligence,  he  harps 
so  remorselessly,  vindictively  we  might 
say,  upon  the  single  string,  he  insists  so 
strongly  upon  the  line  of  his  effect  that 
having  been  early  convinced  we  become 
in  the  end,  and  indeed  long  before  the 
end,  entirely  wearied.  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne  is  an  Egoist,  and  the  ingenious 
methods  by  which  he  is  driven  to  a  self- 
revelation  are  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book  quite  to  our  taste.  We  are  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  invisible  wicked 
imps  in  attendance,  they  "who  love  to 
uncover  ridiculousness  in  imposing  fig- 
ures," they  who  "whenever  they  catch 
sight  of  Egoism  pitch  their  camp,  circle 
and  squat,  and  forthwith  trim  their 
lanterns,  confident  of  the  ludicrous  to 
come."  But  Mr.  Meredith  is  not  con- 
tent to  reveal  the  Egoist  to  a  private 
audience  of  imps  and  readers,  he  must 
be  revealed  to  us  ad  nauseam,  and  not  to 
us  only  but  to  his  fiancee,  to  his  rela- 
tions, at  length  to  an  outer  circle  of 
friends  and  worshippers,  and  hardly 
stops  short  of  a  revelation  to  the  whole 
country-side,  fascinated  and  agape. 
We  can  believe  in  the  Sir  Willoughby 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  story,  but  as 
the  "comedy  in  narrative"  progresses, 
the  Egoist  wounded,  pierced  by  a  shaft 
here  and  there,  loses  the  jaunty  self- 
possession  of  the  knight  encased  in 
armor  of  proof,  and  begins  to  stumble 
to  and  fro  with  uncertain  steps.  Then 
the  hunt  fairly  sets  in,  and  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, not  content  with  his  revelation, 
cries  "Havoc"  and  lets  loose  the  hounds 
of  merciless  laughter,  who  drive  the 
Egoist  before  them,  a  spent  and  quiver- 
ing and  degraded  thing.  He  will  not 
permit  a  pause  in  the  chase  until  the 
self-possessed  English  gentleman  has 
proclaimed  himself  ass  and  churl  in 
trumpet  tones.  Revelation  of  his  char- 
acter is  not  sufficient,  the  Egoist  must 
be  whipped  in  public  and  soundly  too. 
And  the  portrait,  at  first  that  of  the 
true  Egoist,  a  man  of  the  world,  pre- 
sents at  length  tlie  coarse  and  repellent 
features  of  the  coward  and  the  loon. 
Surely  here  the  author  has  over-ana- 
lyzed until  his  instinct  left  him  and  his 
discernment  played  him  false?  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  sacrifice  the  truth 
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of  a  representation  by  over-elaboration, 
and  here  in  the  eagerness  to  display  the 
Nemesis  which  dogs  the  steps  of  the 
Egoist  the  limits  are  passed  whicli 
divide  the  portrait  from  the  caricature. 
A  degree  overmuch  of  emphasis,  of 
vehemence  in  the  presentation,  mars  in 
our  judgment  the  chief  portrait  in  a 
great  book. 

The  hardest  and  surest  proof  of  a  great 
and  absolute  genius  [says  Mr.  Swin- 
burne] is  the  gift  of  a  power  to  make  us 
feel  in  every  nerve  that  thus  and  not 
otherwise  but  in  all  things  even  as  we  are 
told  and  shown,  it  was  and  it  must  have 
been  with  the  human  figures  set  before  us 
in  their  action  and  their  suffering,  that 
thus  and  not  otherwise  they  absolutely 
must  and  would  have  felt  and  thought  and 
spoken  under  the  proposed  conditions. 

If  this  test  be  applied  to  "The  Ego- 
ist," or  indeed  if  it  be  applied  to  any  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  novels,  we  shall  find 
that  the  inevitable  is  at  times  replaced 
in  his  narrative  by  the  unexpected  or 
the  unintelligible.  The  degree  over- 
much of  vehemence  is  not  in  "The 
Egoist"  only  a  hostile  element  to  the 
effect  of  his  art;  it  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  the  shorter  time  he  is  about  it 
the  more  perfect  are  his  results— he  be- 
gins better  than  he  leaves  off.  Truth 
of  outline,  truth  of  tone,  but  not  truth 
of  detail,  belongs  to  his  characteriza- 
tion. Mr.  Meredith  misses  then  the 
point  in  art  which  suppresses  the  irrel- 
evant or  the  accidental,  and,  dependent 
as  it  is  upon  his  judgment,  his  humor  of 
phrase  is  not  always  successful,  his  wit 
not  always  wise.  The  ingenious  ara- 
besque of  thought  is  frequently  unjusti- 
fied by  subordination  to  a  pui*pose;  the 
coruscation  of  fanciful  imagery  lends 
no  elucidating  light.  But  how  different 
is  it  with  his  humor  of  view,  the  humor 
that  belongs  to  his  mental  attitude,  his 
outlook  over  life,  the  humor  that  is  of 
the  essence  of  his  genius.  See  it  at 
work  in  the  creation  of  a  character, 
even  of  secondary  importance,  like 
Colonel  de  Craye,  or  Mrs.  Berry,  or 
Lord  Romney,  "a  gentleman  whose 
character  it  was  to  foresee  most  human 
events."   See  it  in  the  lambent  irony 


which  pervades  and  leavens  his  books. 
What   an    extraordinary    breadth  of 
humorous  appreciation  of  life  is  his; 
now  he  calls  for  jeering  Aristophanic 
laughter,    now   it   is    the   humor  of 
pathetic  situations,  now  of  the  great 
and  now  of  the  little  incongruities  of 
life'  that   moves   him.   It   is   in  the 
breadth   of    his   humor   and    in  the 
breadth  of  his  characterization  that 
Mr.  Meredith's  greatness  consists;  in 
his   intellectual   penetration   and  his 
imaginative    range.   His    method  in- 
volves   revelation    of    character  by 
analysis,  but  analysis  conducted  while 
his  personages  pass  through  the  fire  of 
some  crucial  position,  or  are  subjected 
to  the  shock  of  circumstance,  as  of 
Beauchamp  tested  amid  the  conflict  of 
party  politics,  or  Emilia  drawn  at  once 
by  love  of  country  and  passion  for  her 
lover.   And  that  the  only  fatality  is  the 
fatality  of  character  is  a  truth  driven 
home  in  all  Mr.   Meredith's  greater 
novels.   Thus  is  his  tragedy  human, 
and  thus  it  comes  that  it  is  not  depress- 
ing.  Human  life  is  never  represented 
in  his  novels  as  tragic,  because  an  iron 
necessity  drives  man  whither  he  would 
not  go;  but  tragic  only  when  a  free 
choice  is  unwisely  made,  or  when  pas- 
sion guides,  or  when  the  stress  of  storm 
finds  the  spirit  too  weak  or  unresource- 
ful  to  meet  and  endure  it.   In  all  the 
greater  novels,  too,  which  may  be  said 
to  end  with  "The  Egoist,"  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's style,  when  at  its  best,  has  the 
elasticity  of  steel  with  its  streng'th. 
Like  a  "sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's 
temper,"  it  can,  within  the  moment, 
bend  like  a  bow  and  spring  again  to  the 
bright,    quivering,    darting   line  that 
bears   the   inexsuperable   point.  And 
with  all  its  faults,  it  is  a  robust  organic 
style  that  suits  its  subject.   One  might 
trace  in  it  many  influences,  and  that  in 
spite  of  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  In 
a  sentence  such  as  this,  "Their  common 
candle  wore  with  dignity  the  brigand's 
hat  of  midnight,  and  cocked  a  drunken 
eye  at  them  from  under  it,"  one  seems 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Dickens;  in  "Rhoda 
Fleming"  there  are  passages  which 
George  Eliot  might  have  written;  the 
hand  of  Thackeray  might  have  assisted 
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in  the  creation  of  Jaclv  Raikes  in  "Evan 
Harrington;"  Carlyle's  Teutonic  style 
in  full  blast  is  displayed  in  "Farina." 
Yet  in  its  strength  and  Aveakness  it  is 
wholly  its  creator's;  on  this  page  mag- 
nificent and  unsurpassable,  on  the  next 
intolerable  and  unreadable.  The  ordi- 
nary man,  it  has  been  said,  is  satisfied 
to  see  something  going  on,  the  man  of 
more  intelligence  must  be  made  to  feel, 
the  man  of  high  cultivation  must  be 
made  to  reflect.  To  the  society  of  the 
highly-cultivated  Mr.  Meredith  makes 
his  appeal,  and  not  without  response. 
But  had  his  judgment  equalled  his 
genius,  he  would,  we  believe,  have  ap- 
pealed to  them  past  all  resistance,  as  no 
English  novelist  has  yet  appealed  to 
them,  in  an  appeal  that  would  have 
been  victorious  for  all  time. 

We  are  not,  as  the  foregoing  remarks 
have  shown,  blind  to  what  are  in  our 
opinion  the  defects  of  Mr.  Meredith. 
But  there  is  no  living  writer  whose 
genius  could  be  more  fitly  wedded  to 
the  perfection  of  the  printer's  art.  In 
some  writers  full  dress  only  reveals  the 
poverty  of  the  material  or  the  thinness 
of  the  style;  there  are  others  whose 
charms  are  enhanced  by  ornament.  To 
this  latter  class  Mr.  Meredith  belongs, 
and  he  wears  with  natural  grace  dec- 
orations which  would  make  a  smaller 
writer  ridiculous.  His  solid  strength  of 
substance,  his  elaboration  of  pictur- 
esque detail,  his  careful  finish  of  lan- 
guage at  once  set  off,  and  are  in  turn 
set  off  by,  the  typographic  beauty  of  the 
edition  which  Messrs.  Constable  are 
now  publishing.  The  volumes  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  taste,  and  the  richly 
painted  figures  of  this  Burne-Jones  o; 
Victorian  prose  writers  look  out  from  a 
page  which,  in  its  way,  is  as  individual 
and  decorative  a  product  as  are  the 
creations  of  Mr.  Meredith's  imagina- 
tion. 


rom  The  Contemporary  Review. 
A  NEW  CRITICISM  OF  POETRY- 

Criticism  of  poetry,  like  that  of  other 
literary    efforts,    should    surely  have 


some  definite  rule  to  go  by,  some  canon 
by  which  all  attempts  should  be  meas- 
ured. But  if  any  such  there  be,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  secret  is  well 
kept.  To  outsiders  it  seems  to  depend 
solely  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
critic,  and  to  express  nothing  more 
than  his  personal  likings  and  dislikes, 
and  too  often  his  entire  ignorance. 
What  was  said  of  equity  in  the  days 
before  Lord  Hardwicke— that  it  varied 
with  the  length  of  the  chancellor's 
foot— may,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  said  of 
poetry,  the  estimate  of  which  varies 
with  the  length  of  the  critic's  ears. 
But  it  is  not  merely  length  of  ears 
which  is  in  question— they  are  worn 
long  on  the  critical  bench— but  other 
things  too — temper,  nerves,  prejudices, 
the  state  of  the  judge's  digestion  at  the 
moment,  and  sometimes  flat  knavery. 
I  remember  long  ago,  when  I  was  a 
boy  in  the  country,  we  kept  chained  in 
a  kennel  by  the  front  door  a  very  irac- 
ible  retriever.  Whenever  the  wander- 
ing Teutons  drew  nigh,  charmed  the 
trombone  never  so  wisely,  he  would 
dart  out  upon  them  in  a  fury,  with  sav- 
age growls  and  snarls,  as  if  it  were  the 
one  desire  of  his  heart  to  stop  their 
music;  just  for  all  the  world  like  an 
intelligent  person  writing  in  certain 
dead  or  moribund  reviews.  Presently, 
to  carry  the  analogy  still  further,  when 
the  musicians  persevered  in  spite  of 
him,  he  would  retreat  into  the  recesses 
of  his  house,  from  which  refuge  issued 
prolonged  and  dismal  bowlings  as  of  a 
creature  in  pain.  At  first  we  used  to 
go  out  and  throw  pebbles  at  him.  But 
reflection  taught  us  that  his  action  was 
due  not  so  much  to  malice  as  to  real 
discomfort,  and  we  forbore.  Certain 
notes  drove  him  to  frenzy,  to  others  he 
was  indifferent,  none  possibly  gave  hi'^ 
poor  brain  pleasure.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  a  connoisseur  in  music— indeed 
he  knew  no  more  of  it  than  his  human 
brethren  ordinarily  do  of  poetry,  noi^ 
were  his  own  utterances  sweet;  but 
simply  that  all  music,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, affected  him  for  the  most 
part  unpleasantly.  I  am  afraid  the 
canine  and  human  critics  are  very 
much  in  the  same  position.   The  latter 
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growl  and  snarl  to  no  purpose  for  tho 
most  part,  unless  they  are  able  occa- 
sionally to  bite  the  heel  of  some  incau- 
tious young  player  who  comes  too  near 
their  chain.  And  their  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  which  they  profess  to  judge 
is  very  much  on  a  level  with  poor 
Rover's, 

Of  course,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
cross-grained  Cerberus  who  has  at  all 
times  set  himself  to  guard  the  temple 
of  the  Muses.  Sometimes  it  must  be 
owned  the  player  is  woefully  out  of 
tune,  and  not  infrequently  the  instru- 
ment is  one  from  which  no  really  good 
music  can  ever  be  produced.  If  so,  it 
is  better,  though  it  seems  harsh,  to 
stop  it  at  once,  and  to  send  the  per- 
former away  without  a  halfpenny,  or 
even  in  actual  pain.  Growling,  bark- 
ing, snarling,  nay,  biting  itself,  are  all 
permissible  if  haply  they  may  put  an 
end  to  a  performance  which  prevents 
honest  people  from  going  about  their 
business.  If  it  were  not  for  these  sav- 
age guardians  the  gates  of  Parnassus 
would  be  as  closely  beset  and  choked 
with  applicants  for  admission  as  those 
of  Hades  itself.  But  beyond  this  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  much 
good  comes  of  these  currish  demon- 
strations. No  really  bad  book  of  verse 
is  at  all  likely  to  give  much  trouble  to 
the  general  reader,  who,  unlike  the 
chained  retriever,  is  not  bound  to 
listen.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  verse 
writer  of  merit,  who  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  modest  and  sensitive,  runs 
the  great  risk  of  having  his  coy  muse 
either  savagely  worried  or  chased 
away  into  the  waste-paper  basket  to 
die. 

Is  unfair  praise  or  blame  a  disease  of 
the  present  age  alone,  or  rather  one 
which  attacks  each  literary  generation 
as  it  comes?  The  answer  is  that  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  time  when 
foolish  and  ignorant  criticism  of  po- 
etry, to  say  nothing  of  other  depart- 
ments of  literature,  did  not  exist.  It  is 
unnecessary-  perhaps  to  quote  the  older 
leading  cases  of  the  past.  The  bitter 
partisan  abuse  of  old  times,  the  fierce 
fights  betAveen   Dryden   and   his  en- 


emies and  Pope  and  his,  are  too  remote- 
for  our  edification  at  present.  There- 
was  hardly  a  pretence  of  fairness  in 
these  contests,  nor  even  so  much  as  a 
wish  to  conceal  the  venom  whiclr 
prompted  them.  Of  the  exploits  of  po- 
etical criticism  in  the  present  century 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few  rep- 
resentative specimens  only.  When  it 
is  Wordsworth  who  has  to  be  dealt 
with  and  his  (unusually)  imaginative- 
lines,— 

When  falls  the  purple  morning  far  and" 
wide 

In  flakes  of  white  upon  the  mountain  side, 

the  critic  of  that  day  does  not  stay  to^ 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  imagery, 
as  possibly  he  might  have  done,  but  "is 
sorry  to  see  the  purple  morning  con- 
fined so  like  a  maniac  in  a  strait  waist- 
coat." Prodigious!  When  he  writes 
on  the  lesser  celandine  the  lines  begin- 
ning 

There  is  one  flower  which  shall  be  mine — 

lines  which  must  have  given  exquisite- 
pleasure  to  myriads  of  sensitive  people- 
spring  after  spring  since  they  w^ere- 
written,  as  they  did  to  the  writer  a 
month  or  two  back— the  critic  dis- 
misses it  summarily  as  "a  piece  of 
namby-pamby."  When  he  addresses 
the  cuckoo,  as  "a  wandering  voice"  in? 
words  full  of  a  plenary  poetic  inspira- 
tion, it  appears  to  the  critic  that  the 
author  "in  striving  after  force  and 
originality  produces  nothing  but  ab- 
surdity." The  great  "Ode  on  the  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality"  is  "beyond 
doubt  the  most  illegible  and  unintelli- 
gible part  of  the  publication."  Pro- 
digious again!  Or  come  to  Coleridge,, 
whose  "Christabel"  the  critic  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  notable- 
pieces  of  impertinence  of  which  the- 
press  had  lately  been  guilty.  "It  ex- 
hibits from  beginning  to  end  not  a  ray- 
of  genius,  only  one  passage  which 
could  be  reckoned  as  poetry"— the 
critic  does  not  say  which — "or  even 
sense  in  the  corner  of  a  newspaper  or 
on  the  window  of  an  inn."  The  critic 
in  Blackwood  thought  in  1807  that  all 
good  men  of  all  parties  must  regard 
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Mr.  Coleridge  with  pity  and  contempt. 
But  even  these  fierce  yet  deliberate  ju- 
dicial utterances  were  apparently  re- 
versible, because  the  same  magazine 
in  1834  said  that  within  the  four  seas 
there  was  no  brighter  genius  than  Cole- 
ridge, while  the  imagery  of  "Christa- 
bel"  was  pronounced  to  be  "of  a  sort 
unrivalled  in  modern  poetry."  The 
pity  is  unhappily  that  it  is  impossible 
that  both  these  luminous  and  valuable 
judgments  should  be  right. 

Of  Keats  every  one  knows  Blade- 
wood's  verdict  as  to  the  "calm  settled 
idiocy"  of  "Endymion"  and  the  valu- 
able advice  to  the  poet  "to  go  back  to 
his  plasters,  pills  and  ointments,  but 
for  the  sake  of  heaven  to  be  a  littlo 
more  sparing  of  soporifics  to  his  pa- 
tients than  he  had  been  in  his  poetry." 

Of  Shelley  the  writer  in  Blackwood's 
says— it  was  the  Scotchman  then  as 
now  who  displayed  the  most  invincible 
critical  obtuseness — "a  hundred  thou- 
sand verses  like  those  in  'Adonais' 
might  be  made  without  taking  the  pen 
off  the  paper."  And  of  "Prometheus 
Unbound"  "that  it  w^as  nothing  else 
but  absolute  raving,  the  author  a  luna- 
tic and  his  poetry  a  melange  of 
noisome  Cockneyism,  poverty  and  ped- 
antry." 

Nor  are  the  slavering  log-rollers  of 
to-day  and  their  shameless  mutual  flat- 
teries without  their  prototypes  in  the 
past.  Extravagant  praise,  with  little 
or  nothing  to  justify  it,  was  almost  as 
greatly  in  fashion  then  as  now.  War- 
ton's  sonnets  were  considered  by  some 
contemporary  thinkers  incomparably 
superior  to  Milton's.  "Crabbe  and 
Scott  were  more  full,"  said  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  "of  real  persons,  in- 
telligible and  interesting  than  any 
writer's  except  Shakespeare."  A 
waiter  in  the  Monthly  Revieiv  said  that 
the  "Excursion"  was  one  of  those 
books  "which  if  you  once  take  up  you 
cannot  lay  down  till  it  is  read  through." 
That  accounts  perhaps  for  the  timidity 
which  makes  most  people,  including 
the  present  writer,  slow  to  take  it  uj) 
at  all.  Of  the  immortality  which 
awaited  Bowles  and  Beddoes  and  Rog- 
ers,  the   Edinhmj/h   Review  hazarded 


confident  theories  which  have  so  far 
been  only  partially  realized,  if  at  all. 
The  poems  of  the  late  Mr.  Rossetti, 
beautiful  as  many  of  them  are,  espe- 
cially the  sonnets,  can  hardly  be 
thought  to  justify  the  praise  of  a  gen- 
erous brother-bard,  that  for  the  future 
"the  world  would  speak  of  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Rossetti."  To 
the  same  generous  but  lavish  hand  are 
due  praises  of  the  great,  though  turgid 
and  ill-balanced  genius  of  Victor  Hugo, 
which  w^ould  have  been  rank  flattery 
if  w^ritten  of  Phoebus  Apollo  himself. 
The  innumerable  societies,  sworn  to 
elicit  something  of  intellectual  nourish- 
ment from  every  clipped  sentence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Browning's  inarticulate 
muse,  crazy  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
or  were  (for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  most 
of  them  are  dead),  did  some  service  in 
directing  public  attention  to  a  writer 
of  genius  who  was  his  own  greatest 
enemy.  But  no  less  a  writer  than  the 
late  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— as 
much  an  English  classic  as  Addison  or 
Sterne— actually  said  of  the  meritori- 
ous poem  known  as  the  "Light  of  Asia," 
that  "to  equal  it  we  must  go  back  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel!"  Prodigious,  in- 
deed! 

All  these  and  similar  distressing  per- 
formances, whether  in  praise  or  blame, 
were  the  work  of  men  often  by  no 
means  illiterate  or  vulgar,  with  a  taste 
for  literature,  writers  of  merit  them- 
selves sometimes,  only  blinded  by 
prejudice  or  unfitted  by  a  fine  natural 
want  of  critical  power  for  estimating 
the  poetry  of  others.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son to  think  that  such  things  are  of  the 
past  only  and  have  no  parallel  in  the 
present  day?  By  no  means.  After 
long  silence,  induced  no  doubt  by  the 
consciousness  of  repeated  failures,  the 
Edinhurgh  Review  burst  forth  only  two 
or  three  years  back  into  a  critique  oi 
contemporary  versifiers,  the  crass  stu- 
pidity of  which  was  a  revelation.  It 
was  as  if  the  ghost  of  the  late  Mr. 
Croker  had  revisited  the  scene  of  his 
former  triumphs,  only  this  time  (as  one 
who  came  from  another  and  less  com- 
fortable world)  in  a  state  of  critical 
second  childhood.     This  is   what  ho 
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said  of  a  simple  little  poem  by  a  living 
writer,  which  had  been  much  praise<l 
in  its  time,  on  the  subject  of  an  Italian 
organ  boy,  in  which  the  author  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  boy's  music,  but  only  at- 
tempts to  poetize  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  fate  which  brings  the  child  of  the 
strong  Roman  of  old  time  to  our 
shores,  and  may  befall  the  young 
Briton  of  the  future.  This  is  what  the 
new  Croker  says:— 

From  his  manner  of  sentimentalizing 
over  the  organ-boy,  that  pest  of  London 
life,  Mr.  X.  seems  as  ignorant  of  the  qual- 
ity of  music  as  of  poetry,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  music  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
pression; that  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  however  simple  a  form,  can  be 
produced  by  mechanical  means,  and  that 
the  true  kindness  to  the  poor  in  this  mat- 
ter would  be  [a  true  Crokerian  touch 
this]  to  make  bonfires  of  the  street  organs 
and  to  raise  a  fund  to  provide  them  with 
some  real  music.  But  it  is  exactly  from 
poet  prosers  that  one  expects  this  kind  of 
twaddling  philanthropy.  It  is  part  of 
their  stock  in  trade. 

Probably  there  never  was  so  complete 
a  case  of  critical  ignoratio  elenchi—i\ 
mere  blotch,  as  Carlyle  would  have 
said— "of  human  stupor."  Yet  it  has  a 
strangely  familiar  sound.  The  in- 
spired critic  learns  nothing  and  forgets 
nothing.  To  him  sev^snty  years  are  as 
one  day.  What  was  good  enough  for 
the  great  Croker  is  good  enough  for 
him. 

There  are  certain  modern  methods  in 
criticism,  however,  which  have  the 
merit  of  novelty.  The  accusation  of 
plagiarism,  the  first  stone  which  the 
incompetent  critic  finds  to  his  hand  is, 
of  course,  a  primitive  critical  weapon 
as  old  as  the  Cave-man,  but  still 
greatly  in  request.  If  a  writer  uses  a 
quaint  epithet  from  Milton,  which,  one 
would  have  thought,  was  common 
property  and  familiar  to  every  fairly 
educated  man  and  woman,  the  critic 
is  down  upon  it  at  once  with  modest 
pride  in  his  own  learning.  That  was 
so  in  the  article  to  which  reference  is 
made.   But  there  are  other  ingenious 


devices  which  are  probably  in  some 
degree  new.  One  is,  as  a  prominent 
journal  did  some  time  ago,  to  secure, 
by  much  importunity,  an  early  copy  of 
a  long  and  elaborate  poem,  and  then  to 
bring  out  on  the  very  day  on  which  it 
was  published  what  appeared  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  long  extract  from  perhaps 
its  best  passage,  but  which  turned  out 
to  be  in  every  other  line  a  dull  and  vul- 
gar parody  written  into  and  besmirch- 
ing the  actual  text.  It  is  probable  that 
no  such  scandalous  instance  of  gro- 
tesque ill-will  was  possible  even  in  the 
worst  of  the  old  times  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing. 

The  other— it  was  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, but  under  different  management-- 
and  some  two  or  three  years  later  than 
the  first — was  also  to  give  as  the  writ- 
ers own  a  vulgar  and  pointless  parody 
of  another  poem  by  the  same  hand, 
with  the  appended  observation  that  "it 
is  true  the  writer  did  not  so  express 
himself,  but  he  might  have  done  so;" 
and  further  on,  in  reviewing  another 
poem,  coolly  to  substitute  a  word  of 
three  syllables  in  a  particular  line  for 
a  word  of  two,  and  then  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  writer's  want  of  ear  be- 
cause the  verse,  which  was  blameless 
before,  when  so  manipulated  would 
not  scan.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper 
reply  to  such  ingenious  criticism  was 
an  action  for  vindictive  damages,  be- 
cause the  malicious  intention  would  be 
obvious  to  any  jury  in  England.  But 
the  wise  man  dreads  to  resort  to  the 
law,  even  if,  as  here,  it  would  give 
him,  to  an  absolute  certainty,  a  pocket- 
ful of  a  too-ingenious  gentleman's 
money,  or  rather,  as  he  probably  had 
none,  of  his  innocent  employer's.  But 
there  are  lower  depths  even  than 
these.  The  deadliest  method  of  mod- 
ern critical  ill-will  is  the  conspiracy  of 
silence  now  greatly  in  use,  and  against 
this  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  no  de- 
fence, though  it  hardly  comes  under 
the  heading  of  this  paper,  which  deals 
with  the  presence,  and  not  the  absence, 
of  criticism. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  pur- 
sue the  history  of  unmerited  eulogy 
down  to  our  own  times.   The  log-rolling 
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art,  the  most  noisome  pest  of  literature 
in  the  present  day— the  "claque,"  in 
fact,  of  the  French  theatre  done  into 
English— is  now  apparently  firmly  es- 
tablished among  us,  and  is  in  the 
greatest  request  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  poetic  brotherhood.  A 
little  sonnet,  a  little  ballad,  a  little  ode 
by  one  of  the  craft,  and  straightway 
every  journal  office  in  London  and  In 
the  provinces  is  swimming  in  "rancid 
over-praise,"  as  it  has  well  been 
termed.  Out  gushes  the  mawkish 
flood,  greasy,  malodorous,  like  an  out- 
burst of  dirty  soap-suds  from  an  over- 
charged sewer.  Let  it  gush  on.  It  will 
do  its  subjects  no  particular  good,  nor 
those  certainly  whom  it  passes  by  any 
particular  harm.  But  it  is  insincere, 
nevertheless,  and  therefore  evil.  You 
cannot  praise  dishonestly  with  com- 
plete effect,  unless  you  dishonestly  de- 
preciate; and  this  is  invariably  done. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  a  view  to 
abolish  this  class  of  critics  that  an  au- 
thoritative canon  is  required.  Some- 
times honest  and  accomplished  writers 
get  possessed  by  certain  haunting  re- 
frains and  proceed  to  produce  them, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  again  and 
again.  The  lines  from  Wordsworth's 
"Solitary  Reaper":— 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old  unhappy  far-off  things 

And  battles  long  ago. 

recur  so  frequently  in  every  notice  of 
poetry  by  a  well-known  critic  that  it 
is  almost  safe  to  wager  that  they  will 
appear  in  anything  which  he  writes 
into  which  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to 
lug  them.  Of  them  he  says,  that  "they 
are  so  full  of  sweetness  and  sufficiency 
that  he  at  once  accepts  them  as  poetry 
of  the  highest  class  without  seeking 
to  know  the  context— nay,  in  fact,  de- 
clining to  hear  it."  It  is  the  old 
woman's  blessed  word  "Mesopotamia" 
again.  In  a  literary  journal  of  high 
character  there  are  few  articles  by  a 
contributor,  whose  style  it  is  easy  to 
recognize,  in  which  there  is  no  quota- 
tion of  the  lines  from  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's "Obermann":— 


A  wounded  spirit  tosses  here, 
Upon  its  bed  of  pain. 

Considering  that  very  few  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  joys  and  griefs  of 
the  author  of  "Obermann,"  or  have 
time  to  inquire  w^liat  they  were,  and 
that  they  must  have  been  quoted  by 
the  writer  in  question  at  a  moderate 
estimate  one  hundred  times,  it  would 
seem  that  the  lines  have  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with  already.  Or  take 
Mr.  Browning's 

God's  in  His  heaven. 
All's  right  with  the  world, 

as  dubious  in  prosody  as  in  theology, 
yet  driven  to  death  weekly.  Or  later, 
the  work  of  a  virile  prose-writer  un- 
happily turned  poet:— 

And  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 
out  'er 

China  'crost  the  bay, 

quoted  and  praised  ad  nauseam,  though 
we  may  be  sure  the  dawn  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  came  up  like  light- 
ning and  not  thunder,  if  the  meaning 
is  to  express  the  rapidity  of  its  com- 
ing, and  not  that  it  made  a  noise.  All 
these  are  simply  cases  of  obsession  by 
a  peculiar  combination  of  sounds- 
pleasurable  in  this  case— but  a  mere 
question  of  nerves,  and  not  of  delib- 
erate judgment  at  all;  just  as  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  lines  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland":— 

'Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 

All  mimsey  were  the  borogoves 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  power  of 
poesy,  but  surely  it  should  not  wholly 
and  entirely  depend  upon  mere  sound. 
I  confess  I  have  a  vivid  feeling  when 
I  read  these  inspired  words  of  a 
sombre  twilight  scene,  of  a  vague  hor- 
ror as  the  tortuous  and  slithy  toves  ad- 
vance over  the  darkening  plain,  in  a 
dreadful  silence  broken  only  by  the 
bellowings  of  the  panic-stricken  raths. 
No  wonder  they  outgrabe.  The  only 
gleam  of  light  is  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  the  condition  of  the  borogoves.  One 
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feels  that  if  they  were  no  worse  than 
"inimsey"  it  co\iltl  not  have  been  so 
dreadful  after  all.  Others,  no  doubt, 
will  fill  in  the  picture  differently.  But 
neither  let  us  exaggerate  the  mysteri- 
ous influence  of  sound.  Remember 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,  and  the  British 
public  who  madly  applauded  it  night 
after  night  not  so  very  long  ago. 
"Where  is  that  public  now?" 

There  is  another  evil  arising  from 
the  absence  of  a  proper  standard  of 
criticism  of  poetry,  of  which  there  has 
recently  been  an  excellent  object  les- 
son. When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
post  of  official  representative  of  po- 
etry, it  seems  the  task  of  filling  it 
rests,  not  as  it  did  with  the  sovereign, 
but  with  the  premier  of  the  day.  Re- 
cently there  was  a  curious  access  of 
perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  actual  in- 
■cumbent  of  that  high  office,  which  en- 
dured for  nearly  three  years,  and 
which  ended  in  his  leaving  office  with- 
out making  any  appointment  at  all. 
It  was  not  that  he  felt  no  interest  in 
poetical  matters,  for  he  himself  had. 
greatly  daring,  attempted,  as  so  many 
others  had  done  before  him,  the  inev- 
itable translation  of  Horace,  and  with 
the  normal  result.  Common  report 
says  that  he  wandered  about  hope- 
lessly imploring  aid  in  making  up  his 
mind;  now  from  an  omniscient  "en- 
trepreneur," who  was  said  to  have 
once  upon  a  time  dropped  into  verse, 
then  to  the  young,  half-tamed  lions 
from  Clerkenwell,  then  to  various  po- 
litical and  quasi-literary  friends.  All, 
alas!  was  in  vain.  There  was  no  help 
in  men  or  cubs.  Then,  in  the  last  des- 
perate resort,  he  betook  him— as  ap- 
pears from  Doctor  Jowett's  Life— to 
that  teacher,  whose  wise  reticence 
seems  to  have  made  him  an  authority 
on  almost  everything,  not  even  except- 
ing religion.  From  him  he  received 
memorable  and  sufficing  answer.  "I 
told  him  to  make  no  appointment  at 
all,"  boasts  the  venerable  sage,  in  a 
letter  to  the  late  laureate's  son;  "no- 
body wished  or  expected  it."  And  the 
puzzled  statesman  went  away  joyfully, 
relieved  at  the  expense  of  his  con- 
science, and  for  the  first  time  probably 


in  his  long  and  blameless  career  per- 
sisted in  neglecting,  while  he  remained 
in  office,  a  plain  and  obvious  duty, 
with  the  result,  which  everybody  fore- 
told, of  putting  back  the  clock  for 
eighty  years,  but  not  happily  of  sup- 
pressing the  only  recognition  of  poetry 
by  the  State. 

Now,  is  there  no  way  out  of  the  con- 
fusion and  muddle  of  which  we  have 
seen  so  many  sad  proofs?  If  we  may 
believe  the  ingenious  author  of  a  half- 
serious  paper  in  an  American  review, 
entitled  "A  Competitive  Examination 
of  Poets,"  there  is.  According  to  him 
the  confusion  arises  from  the  exam- 
iners having  never  carefully  consid- 
ered how  many  marks  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  various  kinds  of  excel- 
lence which  make  up  a  poetical  whole. 
The  first  of  all  he  considers  to  be 
"style,"  and  gives  very  weighty  rea- 
sons for  his  judgment.  It  is'  to  be 
feared,  therefore,  that  exercises  in  the 
Whitechapel,  or  Kailyard,  or  New 
England  dialects,  or  the  many  unintel- 
ligible lingoes  of  well-known  contem- 
porary writers  would  have  no  particu- 
lar weight  with  this  Rhadamanthus. 
So  that  at  once  we  have  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  candidates  en- 
titled to  a  first-class,  a  result  by  no 
means  to  be  deprecated  for  its  own 
sake.  So  high  is  the  place  which  he 
gives  to  this  requisite  that  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  perfect  style  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  full  number  of  a 
hundred  marks.  He  does  not  tell  us, 
by  the  way,  where  in  this  respect  he 
would  place  the  writer  of  "Sordello" 
and  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  though 
he  leaves  it  to  be  implied. 

The  second  he  would  decide  to  be 
"creative  power,"  by  which  he  means, 
I  suppose,  dramatic  force  and  psycho- 
logical insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
human  soul,  and  a  power  of  reading 
the  soul  in  nature.  Under  this  head 
come  the  quaint  subdivisions  (which 
seem  to  have  come  straight  out  of 
More's  "Utopia")  that,  inasmuch  as 
some  poets  are  better  at  describing 
men,  others  women,  others  external 
nature,  there  should  be  allowed  to 
each  of  these  branches  only  one  third 
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of  the  hundred  marks  which  would  re- 
ward perfection  or  high  merit  in  all. 
One    would    be    inclined    to  doubt 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
so  accurately  between  the  sexes— the 
poet  who  can  describe  a  man  ade- 
quately is  hardly  likely  to  fail  in  de- 
scribing a  woman,  or  vice  versa,  though 
he  might  not  have  the  power  of  minute 
observation  requisite  for  the  study  of 
nature  with  effect.   The  third  requisite 
would  be  "thought."   It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  would  hardly  be  considered 
satisfactory  by  the  votaries  of  "Art  for 
Art,"  or  by  those  estimable  people  of 
to-day  who  shriek  over   the  faintest 
suspicion  of  a  didactic  purpose  in  a 
poet.   But  it  would  doubtless  have  one 
good  effect  if  insisted  on— it  would  put 
out  of  the  field  a  very  large  proportion 
of   the   countless   volumes   of  verse 
which    nowadays    choke    the  press. 
Here  there  is  again  a  curious  sub- 
division proposed — that  between  width 
and  depth  of  thought— English  litera- 
ture being  wider,  as  the  writer  consid- 
ers, than  Frencn,  and  German  than 
English.     Here  again,  as  in  the  sub- 
division of  writers  who  write  of  men 
and  those  who  write  of  women,  there 
is  a  total  of  fifty  marks  to  be  given  for 
width  and  the  same  number  for  depth 
of    thought.   The    last    requisite  is 
"mass"  of  work.   No  writer,  despite 
all  the  log-rollers  in  creation,  is  to  pose 
as  a  considerable  poet  on  the  strength 
of  a  fugitive  copy  of  verses.   The  great 
r>oet  must  have  staying  power,  strong 
Avings   to   carry   him   over  unknown 
lands   and  seas,   and   a   strong  note 
heard  far  and  near,    not    the  mere 
feeble  twitterings  of  the  sparrow  flit- 
ting from  twig  to  twig.   It  is  delight- 
ful to  think  how  greatly  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  requirement  would  thin 
the  over-crowded  ranks  of  the  poetical 
aspirants  of  to-day. 

The  discoverer  then  proceeds  to  give 
a  kind  of  class-list,  in  which  the  poets 
of  the  world  are  placed  according  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  marks 
awarded  to  them  in  each  of  the  above 
departments  of  poetical  excellence.  It 
results  in  placing  Shakespeare  first 
with  three  hundred  and  forty  marks, 


Dante  second  with  two  hundred  and 
ninety.  Homer  third  with  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  Goethe  fourth  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  so  through 
a  long  list  ending  with  Burns,  Heine 
and  Byron  with  an  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  each.  The  method 
seems  to  be  justified  by  its  results. 

Every  critic,  the  author  (Mr.  Charles 
Leonard  Moore)  of  this  ingenious  com- 
putation opines,  might  get  a  slightly 
different  result  in  each  division  and 
sub-division;  but  these  would  at  least 
serve  "as  fences  to  prevent  opinion 
from  huddling  into  one  corner,"  and 
possibly  compel  an  approximately  true 
result. 

Well,  it  is  easy  to  make  fun  of  any 
tentative  scheme  of  this  kind.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  estimate  in  each  sub-divi- 
sion might  be  so  great  in  the  case  of 
different  critics  as  seriously  to  affect 
and  vitiate  their  calculations  of  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  marks.  But,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  make  the  work  of 
detecting  shams  easier,  and  it  would 
be  more  difficult  for  a  critic  who  is 
really  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  his 
art  to  pose  as  an  omniscient  judge. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
particular  proposal,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  criticism  of  poetry,  at 
any  rate  (which  most  requires  reform), 
a  great  improvement  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  any  well-consid- 
ered scheme  of  appreciation;  for  a 
great  cloud  of  impostors — critics  and 
writers— would  be  dispersed  and  the 
improvement  would  spread  in  due  time 
to  every  department  of  literature.  We 
should  be  rid  of  the  verse-writer 
turned  critic,  who,  having  failed  him- 
self to  get  a  hearing,  is  determined 
that  no  one  else  shall  be  heard.  We 
should  be  finally  rid  of  the  Browning 
societies,  of  the  new  and  scandalous 
over-praise  of  the  sublimities  of  the 
author  of  the  "Angel  in  the  House"^ 
and  other  masterpieces;  of  the  disrep- 
utable conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  new  poets  which  afllict  us 
to-day.  We  should  be  rid  of  the  hon- 
est ignoramus;  of  the  new  Mr.  Bludyer 
with  his  loaded  bludgeon  behind  his^ 
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back;  of  the  feeble  simper  of  the  prig, 
of  tlie  Decadents,  and  (Heaven  send 
it  I)  of  the  Epicenes.  And  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  rid  eventually  of  the 
ubiquitous  log-roller,  and  should  mean- 
while hinder  his  trade.  And,  best  of 
all,  we  should  educate  our  masters. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CALABRIAN  SKETCHES. 

"  E  queir  ultimo  orrizzonte, 
Ove  il  mar  si  unisce  al  monte, 

Ove  il  monte  e  unito  al  ciel." 

Michele  Castellani  (improvvisatore). 

Tropea  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  towns  in  Calabria,  there  is 
even  a  tradition  associating  it  with 
Hercules,  but  historians  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus 
on  his  return  from  the  wars  in  Africa. 
The  city  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tlie  younger  sons 
of  the  nobility  in  the  neighboring  cities 
not  choosing  to  be  subject  to  the  heads 
of  their  families,  as  was  the  law  in 
those  feudal  times,  settled  there,  and 
it  was  declared  a  free  city.  The  council 
of  nobles  was  held  in  a  palace  situated 
in  what  is  now  the  principal  piazza.  In 
those  days  it  was  called  "the  seat  of  the 
nobles."  This  accounts  for  the  nobility 
being  far  more  numerous  than  in  other 
towns  of  Calabria.  They  have  no 
longer  the  wealth  and  power  they  had 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  property  is 
now  divided  equally  among  the  children 
instead  of  descending  intact  to  the  eld- 
est son,  the  families  become  poorer  and 
poorer  as  time  goes  on.  Nevertheless 
they  take  great  pride  in  their  ancient 
descent,  and  as  they  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  fa^nilies,  there  is,  notwith- 
standing their  familiar  intercourse, 
great  jealousy  between  them  and  those 
of  the  mezzo  ceto  or  middle  class. 

Education  is  still  unfortunately  at  a 
low  ebb  amongst  them;  they  consider 
their  noble  descent  and  comparative 
wealth  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  position,  and  they 
look  with   contempt   on   the  middle 


classes  who  are  educated  so  as  to  enter 
the  liberal  professions.  The  landed 
proprietors  possessing  ancient  titles  are 
satisfied  if  they  can  read  and  write, 
speak  a  little  French,  and  play  on  the 
piano  or  guitar  if  they  happen  to  have 
any  musical  talent.  The  women  are 
still  more  uneducated  than  the  men; 
they  never  open  a  book  or  even  a  news- 
paper, and  many  of  them  are  hardly 
able  to  sign  their  names.  Their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  consider  this  rather 
an  advantage,  as  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  only  use  women  would  make 
of  this  accomplishment  would  be  to 
write  surreptitious  love  letters.  Of  all 
Italians  the  Calabrians  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sicilians,  the  most 
jealous  in  disposition,  but  they  seldom 
have  cause  for  it,  as  there  is  a  high 
standard  of  morality  amongst  the 
women,  who  devote  themselves  to  their 
children  and  to  their  household  duties, 
and  give  little  thought  to  pleasure.  I 
heard  that  they  expressed  surprise  at 
my  taking  a  daily  walk,  as  most  of  them 
seldom  leave  the  house  except  to  go  to 
church;  and  as  the  town  is  small  and 
the  churches  are  numerous,  this  rarely 
entails  more  than  just  crossing  the 
street.  In  the  summer  evenings  thoy 
go  on  to  their  balconies  to  breathe  a 
little  fresh  air. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  high  precipi- 
tous rock  against  which  the  waves  used 
to  beat,  enabling  those  whose  houses 
loolved  down  upon  the  sea  to  fish  with 
lines  from  their  windows,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  it  has  retreated  con- 
siderably, leaving  uncovered  a  white 
sandy  beach,  which  the  inhabitants  as- 
sured me  widens  each  year.  The  view 
from  here  is  charming;  to  tlie  right 
there  rise  the  high  Calabrian  Mountains 
stretching  away  in  the  distance,  while 
on  the  left  the  dark  green  hills  form  a 
lovely  background  to  the  quaint  old 
town  with  its  narrow  streets  of  grey 
stone  houses  crowded  together. 

In  1783  a  great  part  of  tlie  town  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  To  insure 
their  safety  in  case  of  a  similar  catas- 
trophe, those  who  possess  land  outside 
the  city  walls  have  built  themselves 
strong  one-storied  casinos,  or  baracche 
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as  they  call  tliem,  where  they  could 
take  refuge  should  the  first  shocks  of 
earthquake  warn  them  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  so  dire  a  calamity  recurring.  One 
of  these  baracche  is  set  aside  for  the 
bishop.  Happily  it  is  many  years  since 
any  necessity  has  arisen  for  using  them 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  but  situated  as  they 
are  outside  the  town,  in  the  midst  of 
luxuriant  gardens,  they  are  delightful 
residences  in  the  summer  when  the  heat 
becomes  oppressive. 

The  inhabitants  have  a  predilection 
for  foreigners,  and  delight  in  showing 
them  every  attention.  Numerous  were 
the  invitations  I  received  to  visit  vari- 
ous casinos  near  the  town,  and  several 
excursions  were  planned  for  me;  but  a 
sad  afiiiction  which  befell  a  friend  of 
my  hostess,  shortly  after  my  arrival, 
caused  some  of  these  projects  to  be  put 
off,  while  others  could  only  take  place 
some  weeks  later.  The  leading  families 
of  the  place  are  nearly  all  related  to 
each  other,  and  such  a  close  friendship 
exists  between  them  all  that  it  would 
have  been  considered  heartless  and  un- 
becoming even  for  those  not  related  to 
take  part  in  the  most  ordinary  amuse- 
ments while  one  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  little  community  was  crushed  by 
an  overwhelming  grief. 

One  of  the  nobility,  who  at  one  time 
possessed  considerable  property,  had 
squandered  the  greater  part  of  it 
through  carelessness  and  mismanage- 
ment, and  having  many  children,  he 
was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he  was 
obliged  to  receive  assistance  not  only 
from  relations  but  from  mere  friends, 
who  from  time  to  time  gave  him  sums 
of  money  nominally  as  loans,  though 
tliey  were  well  aware  he  would  never 
repay  them. 

The  baron's  eldest  son,  a  young  man 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  his 
favorite,  and  his  affection  for  him  was 
so  excessive  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
him  out  of  his  sight.  The  relatives 
never  ceased  representing  to  the  father 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  young  man 
in  some  profession,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  folly  of  allowing  him  to  remain 
idle  at  home  under  the  very  straitened 


circumstances  of  the  family.  All  sug- 
gestions, however,  were  in  vain,  the 
baron  persisted  that  he  would  rather 
starve  than  be  separated  from  his  son. 
But  now  the  time  came  when  young 

Annibale  T        had  to  present  himself 

for  the  conscription,  the  laws  of  which 
have  of  late  years  been  made  extremely 
stringent.  At  one  time  a  substitute 
could  be  purchased,  but  now  those  to 
whose  lot  it  falls  must  serve  their  coun- 
try perforce.  Before  the  time  for  draw- 
ing arrived  it  was  suggested  to  the 
baron  that  by  volunteering  for  one 
year's  service  his  son  could  avoid  serv- 
ing as  a  common  conscript,  for  those 
who  volunteer,  paying  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (which  in  this 
case  would  have  been  defrayed  by  the 
relations),  are  exempt  from  further 
service  except  in  time  of  war,  and  the 
volunteers  are  not  treated  as  common 
soldiers,  as  they  are  necessarily  young 
men  of  a  superior  class.   The  Baron 

T        turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who 

suggested  this  step,  saying  he  preferred 
trusting  to  God's  Providence,  that  his 
son  would  very  likely  draw  a  high  num- 
ber and  thus  be  exempt  from  any  mili- 
tary service  whatever;  as  to  making 
him  a  volunteer,  it  would  break  his 
heart  if  he  had  to  part  from  him  even 
for  one  year. 

The  fatal  day  arrived  at  last,  when 
the  numbers  had  to  be  drawn,  and  all 
the  poor  baron's  hopes  were  dashed  to 
the  ground;  his  son  had  drawn  one  of 
the  lowest  numbers.  The  father 
stormed,  and  raved,  and  swore  his  son 
should  never  be  a  soldier.  He  tried 
what  he  could  do  with  friends  who  had 
interest  in  high  quarters,  he  even  en- 
deavored to  bribe  the  doctor  who  had 
to  examine  the  conscript;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  The  foolish  man,  in  his  de- 
spair, had  given  people  to  understand 
that,  if  all  other  means  failed,  money 
would  buy  his  son's  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  that  he  would 
willingly  spend  his  last  penny  for  this 
purpose.  These  idle  boasts  were  re- 
peated, and  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
authorities  concerned,  strengthening 
them  in  their  determination  to  take  no 
excuses,  as,  after  all  that  had  passed, 
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any  weakness  on  their  part  would  be- 
come a  public  scandal, 

Annibale  T         was  a   tall,  strong, 

well-built  young  man,  fitted  to  make  a 
tiner  soldier  than  most  of  his  country- 
men, and  it  was  impossible  that  any 
excuse  could  be  alleged  on  the  score  of 
his  healtli.  The  day  of  his  departure 
soon  came,  and  amidst  the  tears  and 

lamentations  of  his  family,  young  T  

started  for  Ancona,  Avhere  he  Avas  to 
join  the  artillery.  Although  in  robust 
health,  the  change  soon  began  to  tell 
on  him.  His  life  at  home  had  been  a 
sedentary  one;  his  indolent  father's 
constant  companion,  he  had  never 
taken  part  in  any  manly  sports,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  ^vondered  at  if  he  broke 
down  under  the  hard  life  of  a  soldier. 
One  da3%  after  exposure  to  the  sun  dur- 
ing some  manoeuvres  in  which  he  had 
to  take  part,  he  whetted  his  feet  crossing 
a  stream,  and  the  same  evening  he  was 
seized  with  illness,  w^hich  the  doctors 
soon  pronounced  to  be  typhoid  fever. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  Avhen  the 
news  reached  his  unfortunate  family; 
their  shrieks  and  cries  were  fearful,  and 
could  be  heard  from  our  house,  which 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  street.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  illness  would  prove  fatal.  The 

same  evening  Baron  T        set  out  for 

Ancona,  and  in  a  few  days  w^as  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife;  but  she  arrived 
when  her  son  had  already  breathed  his 
last.  The  unhappy  couple  then  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  son's  remains  back 
to  his  native  town.  In  the  mean  time 
my  hostess  took  up  her  residence  Avith 
the  bereaved  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I 
afterwards  heard  from  her  that  their 
grief  was  utterly  uncontrolled;  they 
rolled  on  the  ground,  and  shrieked  till 
their  strength  failed  them.  In  their 
frenzy  they  smashed  everything  on 
which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  when 
tliey  had  destroyed  the  crockery,  they 
fell  upon  the  piano,  which  would  soon 
have  been  broken  to  pieces,  had  it  not 
been  quickly  removed.  Such  conduct 
seemed  to  excite  no  surprise  in  any  one 
but  myself,  these  ebullitions,  when  sor- 
row is  deeply  felt,  being  considered 
quite  natural. 


When  the  parents  arrived  witli  the 
corpse,  no  words  can  describe  the  scene 
tliat  ensued,  for  instead  of  trying  to 
calm  their  children,  they  gave  way,  if 
possible,  to  more  violent  grief  and 
despair  than  before.  The  father  tore 
his  hair  and  beard  like  the  Israelites  of 
old,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
When  the  time  for  the  burial  ap- 
proached, he  would  not  allow  the  body 
to  be  removed,  till  at  length  it  became 
necessary  for  the  authorities  to  inter- 
fere and  insist  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther delay.  Night  after  night  we  used 
to  hear  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  father, 
who  seemed  unable  to  receive  any  con- 
solation from  his  sympathizing  friends. 

Many  weeks  afterwards  the  bishop 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  found  the  win- 
dows and  shutters  closed  and  barred,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  light  and  air.  He 
entreated  the  baron,  if  not  for  his  own 
salve,  at  least  for  that  of  nis  children,  to 
let  a  little  light  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, and  the  good  man,  with  his  own 
hands,  unbarred  some  of  the  shutters; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  house 
than  the  baron  darkened  it  once  more, 
and  months  after  I  was  told  that  he 
was  still  refusing  every  attempt  made 
to  alleviate  his  grief. 

A  strange  custom  prevails  in  Calabria 
when  a  death  takes  place.  It  is  con- 
sidered indecorous  that  anything  should 
be  cooked  in  the  house,  so  the  friends 
and  neighbors  prepare  food,  some  send- 
ing coffee,  others  broth;  and  the  donor 
generally  accompanies  the  servant  who 
carries  it,  and  coaxes,  and  in  many 
cases  forces,  the  bereaved  ones  to  par- 
take of  it.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
charitable  custom  those  aa'Iio  are  in 
grief  would  suffer  seriously  in  health, 
for  they  would  often  allow  days  to 
elapse  without  food  passing  their 
lips. 

During  the  time  of  mourning  the 
AA'omen  never  leaA^e  the  house  except  to 
go  to  church.  They  receive  their 
friends  at  home,  but  do  not  pay  visits. 
For  the  first  week  the  numerous  vis- 
itors remain  silent— any  attempt  at  con- 
A'ersation  would  be  attributed  to  want 
of  proper  feeling.  A  quiet  AA-alk  in  the 
country  would  be  quite  contrary  to 
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etiquette.  A  lady  to  whom  I  had  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  a  friend  in 
Naples,  broke  through  this  rule  in  order 
to  come  and  see  me  in  an  attack  of 
fever  I  had  during  my  stay  at  Tropea, 
and  she  was  much  criticised  for  doing 
so.  She  was  in  deep  mourning  for  an 
only  brother,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  death  I  will  relate  as  illustrative 
of  the  vindictive  character  of  the 
Calabrians. 

Don  Antonio  B         had  a  favorite 

horse,  which  he  often  fed  with  his  own 
hand.  One  morning  when  he  entered 
the  stable  he  was  told  that  the  horse 
appeared  to  be  slightly  lame.  He 
stooped  to  examine  the  animal's  foot, 
when  the  brute  suddenly  kicked  out, 
and,  striking  his  master  on  the  fore- 
head, felled  him  insensible  to  the 
ground,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
he  breathed  his  last.  His  sister's  an- 
guish was  frightful;  she  seemed  turned 
to  stone,  and  for  hours  afterwards 
neither  moved  nor  spoke.  She  had 
been  as  a  mother  to  Antonio,  who  was 
many  years  younger  than  herself,  and 
the  doctors  f-eared  that  the  shock  of  his 
death  would  affect  her  reason.  When 
the  hour  for  the  funeral  approached 
she  seemed  to  rouse  herself  from  the 
stupor  in  which  she  had  fallen,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one  she  requested 
that  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  her 
brother's  groom  should  be  sent  to  her. 
She  then  ordered  that  a  vein  should  be 
opened  in  the  shoulder  of  the  horse 
that  had  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of 
her  brother's  death,  and  that  he  should 
be  led  bleeding  behind  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, which  was  ready  to  start. 
This  decision  was  applauded  by  all, 
and,  having  been  put  into  execution,  the 
poor  animal  was  made  to  follow  his 
master's  corpse,  bleeding  copiously  at 
every  step.  The  distance  to  the  church 
was  short,  and  the  procession  was  just 
entering  its  gates  when  the  horse 
dropped  dead  in  the  road,  exhausted  by 
loss  of  blood.  When  1  was  told  of  this 
act  of  pagan  vengeance,  I  exclaimed 
with  horror;  but  every  one  seemed 
amused  at  my  being  so  shocked,  and 
said,  that  far  from  meriting  condem- 
nation, they  thought  it  a  most  touching 


tribute  of  affection   to   the  Signora 

B  's  much-loved  brother. 

This  revengefulness  is  redeemed  by 
many  qualities.  The  fidelity  and  "  loy- 
alty of  the  poor  peasants  to  the  rich 
landowners,  whose  tenants  they  are,  is 
admirable.  They  would  lay  down  their 
lives  for  their  padroni  as  they  call  them. 

On  Sundays  Signora  C  's  tenants 

used  to  flock  to  her  house  with  presents 
of  choice  fruit,  eggs,  and  poultry,  the 
produce  of  the  lands  they  farmed  from 
her.  The  men  carried  their  gifts  in 
long  woollen  satchels  slung  over  their 
shoulders;  the  women,  leading  their 
children  to  kiss  the  signora's  hand, 
would  sometimes  bring  a  new-born 
baby  in  a  basket  on  their  heads,  finding 
it  less  fatiguing  than  to  carry  it  in 
their  arms.  Many  of  the  older  men  and 
women,  in  their  joy  at  seeing  their 
padrona  after  her  prolonged  absence  in 
Naples,  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees  at  her  feet  as  they  kissed  her 
hand. 

I  have  already  said  that  all  entertain- 
ments were  stopped  during  the  first 
part  of  my  stay  at  Tropea;  but  the 

Signora  C  received  visitors  at  home 

from  six  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  at  these  reunions,  which  were  very 
numerously  attended,  I  studied  the 
character  and  waj^s  of  the  people.  No 
refreshments  were  given,  but  when 
every  one  had  departed  supper  was  an- 
nounced. It  was  prepared  for  my 
especial  benefit,  for  my  hostess,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  Calabrians,  only 
had  one  regular  meal  a  day.  On  rising 
in  the  morning  they  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  never  think  of  touching  any 
kind  of  food  till  dinner  time,  generally 
between  one  and  three  o'clock.  I  soon 
discovered  that  dinner  was  decidedly  a 
movable  feast.  Most  of  them  heard 
with  surprise  that  I  felt  able  to  sup  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  having  dined  at  two, 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  few  biscuits  being 
the  extent  of  their  evening  meal. 

Irregular  hours,  united  to  imprudent 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  brought  on  a 
severe  attack  of  fever,  which  confined 
me  to  my  bed  for  several  days.  What 
was  my  surprise  on  the  first  day  of  my 
illness  when  my  hostess  entered  my 
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room  accompanied  by  her  maid,  saying 
she  was  come  to  dress  my  hair  for  the 
usual  evening-  reception.   I  protested 
that  I  was  far  too  ill  to  rise,  upon 
which  she  vehemently  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  proposing  that  I  should  do 
so.   "No,  cava  arnica,  your  friends  will 
all  come  and  see  you,  and  they  will 
esteem  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  while  away  the  weary  hours  by  their 
cheerful  conversation."   In  vain  I  en- 
treated that  I  might  be  left  alone,  say: 
ing  that  I  should  soon  be  well,  and  that 
I  could  then  enjoy  the  society  of  my 
friends,  but  if  they  came  now  it  would 
certainly  increase  the  fever.   I  was 
smilingly  given  to  understand  that  my 
illness   prevented   my  understanding 
what  was  good  for  me,  that  my  friends 
would  be  cruelly  hurt  and  offended  if  I 
declined  to  see  them ;  in  short,  I  felt  that 
resistance  was  useless,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  submit,  and  I  really  felt  un- 
willing to  pain  people  who  had  shown 
me  so  much  kindness.  Accordingly  my 
hair  was  dressed  for  the  occasion;  I  was 
propped  up  with  pillows,  and  I  had  to 
hold  a  regular  soiree.   The  concern  they 
showed  was  quite  touching,  and  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  cheer  and 
amuse  me.   One  old  gentleman  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  history, 
which  he  put  forth  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  rather  to  the 
annoyance  of  those  who  felt  unable  to 
compete  with  him  in  that  respect.  He 
confided  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he 
had  considerably  astonished  the  En- 
glish lady  by  his  learning,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  her  own  country,  and  indeed  his 
knowledge  was  of  the  most  astonishing 
description.   On  one  occasion   he  in- 
formed me  that  Henry  VIII.  was  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  and  he  wondered 
the  nation  did  not  rise  in  rebellion  when 
he  ordered  that  his  wife,  the  lovely 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  should  be  put  to 
death. 

Notwithstanding  their  ignorance  the 
Calabrian  men  are  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent and  eager  for  information;  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  take  an 
immense    interest    in    politics.  The 


women,  although  not  naturally  stupid, 
are  strangely  apathetic,  and  take  no  in- 
terest in  anything  but  the  most  ordi- 
nary local  topics.  Their  indifference  to 
everything  outside  their  own  circle  is  to 
be  attributed  cliietly  to  tneir  early  mar- 
riages. Most  of  the  girls  marry  at  fif- 
teen, while  their  minds  are  still 
unformed,  and  they  find  themselves 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  family  at 
an  age  when  they  should  be  still  in  the 
schoolroom.  With  few  exceptions  I 
never  saw  them  really  interested  except 
when  talking  of  their  domestic  experi- 
ences or  of  dress.  They  are  fond  of 
bright  colors  and  lilve  to  be  arrayed  in 
the  newest  fashion;  those  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  supply  themselves  from 
the  best  shops  in  Naples,  and  the 
Neapolitan  shopkeepers  being  aware  of 
their  taste  for  gaudy  colors  send  to  the 
provinces  articles  of  dress  which  they 
could  not  easily  sell  to  their  better  class 
of  customers  at  home. 

Amongst  my  kindest  friends  I 
counted  the  family  of  the  Baron 
d' Aquino,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  respected  in  the  place.  Their 
greatest  boast  and  pride  consists  in 
their  being  able  to  trace  thei^  lineal 
descent  from  one  of  the  brotliers  of  the 
great  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  from 
generation  to  generation  the  name  of 
Thomas  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
family.  A  good  story  was  told  me 
a  propos  of  an  old  uncle  of  the  present 
Baron  d' Aquino,  whose  pride  consider- 
ably outweighed  his  piety.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  members  of  the  baron's 
household,  as  they  assemble  each  even- 
ing for  family  prayers,  to  invoke 
amongst  the  saints  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whom  they  address  as  "our 
patron  and  relation,"  all  those  present 
responding  "ora  pro  noMs"  On  one 
occasion  the  above-named  uncle,  being 
on  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  was  present 
at  the  evening  devotions,  and  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  St.  Thomas  in- 
voked as  "our  relation,"  but  when  the 
servants  joined  with  the  family  in  say- 
ing "pray  for  us,"  it  was  too  much  for 
his  feelings;  he  sprang  from  his  knees 
shouting,  "Hold  your  tongues,  you  in- 
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Solent,  low-boi'D  rascals;  how  dare  you 
join  your  voices  when  we  invoke  St. 
Thomas  as  a  relation,  just  as  if  he  were 
related  to  you  as  well  as  to  us!"  The 
confusion  of  the  poor  baron,  who  is  a 
really  pious  man,  Avas  extreme,  and  it 
was  a  great  mortification  to  him  when 
he  heard  that  the  story  was  repeated  all 
over  the  place. 

October  is  usually  chosen  by  Italians 
as  being  the  most  suitable  for  excur- 
sions and  picnics,  for  although  the  days 
are  still  bright  and  warm,  the  sun  is 
not  so  fierce  and  dangerous  as  it  is  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  even  in  the  early 
spring.  Accordingly,  on  a  clear  bright 
day  in  that  month,  we  started  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Monte 
Poro,  the  ladies  in  carriages  and  about 
a  dozen  gentlemen  on  horseback.  Our 
party  was  a  numerous  one,  as  all  the 
princit)al  families  had  been  invited,  and 
every  carriage  in  the  place  put  in  requi- 
sition. 

A  good  carriage-road  winding  its  way 
through  hills  covered  with  olive  trees 
and  vineyards  disclosed  a  panorama 
which  at  every  turn  became  more  en- 
chanting. The  vast  seacoast  lay 
stretched  at  our  feet,  and  peak  upon 
pealv  of  the  pale  blue  distant  mountains 
opened  upon  our  view.  Now  and  then 
a  turn  in  the  road  showed  us  Tropea, 
and  very  picturesque  it  looked  seated 
on  its  rocky  eminence,  crowned  at  the 
back  with  rich  green  hills.  Two  hours' 
drive  brought  us  to  a  village  called 
Caria;  the  road  approaching  it  is  bor- 
dered by  poplars.  Several  Tropean 
families  have  country  houses  or  casinos 
just  outside  Caria,  and  at  one  of  these, 
belonging  to  Baron  d' Aquino,  we  made 
our  first  halt.  The  town  band,  which 
had  been  engaged  for  the  occasion, 
came  out  to  meet  us,  striking  up  a  very 
pretty  air  as  it  preceded  us  up  the 
avenue  which  leads  to  the  casino. 
While  coffee  was  handed  round  and  we 
rested  after  our  long  drive,  the  contadini 
in  whose  charge  the  house  is  left  came 
to  serenade  us,  using  a  kind  of  zither 
(peculiar  to  that  part  of  Calabria)  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  songs  of  the 
counti-y.   These,  quite  unlike  the  lively 


Neapolitan  airs,  are  wild,  plaintive,  and 
full  of  pathos.  The  baron  wished  me 
to  see  them  dance,  and  though  they 
seemed  very  shy  of  doing  so  before  such 
a  large  party  of  strangers,  they  yielded 
to  his  request.  Their  dancing  was  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  but  rather  slow  and 
measured,  quite  of  the  same  character 
as  their  national  music. 

The  day  was  so  clear  that  we  were 
told  the  coast  of  Sicily  could  be  seen 
quite  plainly  from  one  part  of  the  gar- 
den, but  to  get  there  we  had  to  make 
our  way  through  a  very  narrow  path 
tangled  with  rose  branches,  and  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  vines  and  fig 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  hung  to 
the  ground.  Everything  seemed  to 
grow  without  cultivation,  and  nature 
was  beautiful  in  its  untrained  luxuri- 
ance. The  winding  path  terminated  in 
a  low  hedge  covered  with  pricldy  pears, 
and  here  was  such  a  view  as  well  re- 
paid us  for  our  walk.  On  our  left  was 
the  chain  of  mountains  culminating  in 
tliose  of  Aspromonte,  on  the  right  the 
richly-clad  hills  whicli  we  had  as- 
cended on  our  way  up,  and  before  us 
the  vast  expanse  of  sea  with  the  fair 
coast  of  Sicily  in  the  distance.  Mount 
Etna  could  be  clearly  distinguished, 
with  the  wreath  of  fleecy  white  clouds 
which  are  always  to  be  seen  resting  just 
beneath  its  cone.  It  seemed  as  if  one 
could  never  gaze  enough  at  so  much 
beauty;  but  the  noonday  sun  began  to 
cover  with  haze  the  distant  coast,  and 
to  warn  us  that  if  we  did  not  hasten 
our  departure  it  would  be  too  late  for 
us  to  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Monte  Poro. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should 
ride  the  rest  of  the  way  with  an- 
other lady,  the  carriages  slowly  follow- 
ing. 

We  set  out  accompanied  by  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  ridden  the  whole  of 
the  way  from  Tropea.  The  road  to 
Monte  Poro  is  a  gradual  ascent,  and  the 
air  became  more  keen  at  every  turn. 
We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  large 
fields  planted  with  lupins.  This  plant 
when  dried  is  good  maniu'e,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  Naples. 
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At  a  certain  height  up  the  iiioiiiilaiii  it 
ceases  to  grow,  and  as  we  neared  the 
summit  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  pasture  lands  where  flocks  and 
herds  of  sheep  and  goats  were  grazing. 
Here  and  there  we  saw  the  blue  smoke 
curling  up  in  the  distance  from  the 
various  straw  huts  in  which  the  shep- 
herds live.  It  is  only  during  the  sum- 
mer months  that  they  can  make  their 
home  on  the  mountain,  for  when  the 
winter  sets  in  the  plains  become  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  this  necessitates 
their  descending  with  their  flocks  to 
more  sheltered  spots.  We  dismounted 
at  a  rough-looking  house  belonging  to 
Baron  d' Aquino,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  overseer  of  the  peasants  who  have 
charge  of  his  flocks,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  flat  tablelands  which  stretch  out 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach  being  his  prop- 
erty. The  contudini  came  forward  to 
meet  their  master  and  his  friends  with 
demonstrations  of  joy,  calling  off  at  the 
same  time  the  fierce-looking  sheep  dogs 
which,  barking  loudly,  seemed  ready  to 
spring  upon  us. 

We  wished  to  push  on  a  little  further 
to  see  the  view  of  the  coast  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  but  as 
the  road  was  too  rough  and  dangerous 
for  the  horses,  we  were  to  be  driven 
there  in  the  narrow  carts  drawn  by 
oxen  which  are  used  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Two  large  white  meek-look- 
ing oxen  with  long  curled  horns  were 
soon  yoked  to  one  of  these  vehicles, 
which  had  two  enormously  high 
wooden  wheels.  The  back  of  the  cart 
was  taken  out  to  enable  us  to  get  in, 
then  put  back  to  prevent  our  falling 
out,  so  crowded  together  and  standing 
up  (for  there  were  no  seats  in  the  cart) 
we  were  jolted  over  rough  ways  and 
through  deep  ruts,  flung  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  so  shaken  as 
to  lose  one's  breath,  as  with  sometimes 
one  wheel  up  and  the  other  down  the 
patient  oxen  dragged  the  heavily-laden 
cart  over  the  ground.  The  driver  sat 
stolidly  on  the  edge  of  the  cart,  urging 
on  his  beasts  in  his  incomprehensible 
dialect,  and  pricking  them  from  time 
to  time  with  a  pointed  iron  goad.  At 


length  we  reached  tlie  point  of  land 
from  which  we  were  to  see  the  expected 
view,  but  unfortunately  the  sea  was 
scarcely  discernible  through  the  mist 
that  veiled  it;  the  town  of  Monteleone 
lay  clear  at  our  feet,  and  beneath  it 
Pizzo  stood  out  distinctly  in  the  bril- 
liant sunshine,  but  nothing  beyond  that 
could  be  seen,  and  as  there  was  no  hope 
of  the  mist  disappearing  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re-enter  our 
cart  and  return  to  the  house,  where 
our  horses  were  waiting  with  the  rest 
of  the  party.  The  descent  to  Caria  was 
quickly  accomplished,  and  on  reaching 
the  casino  we  found  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner awaiting  us.  Italians  do  not  under- 
stand picnicking  in  the  open  air,  but 
prefer  a  properly  laid  out  meal  indoors. 
The  band  played  enlivening  airs  during 
dinner,  and  after  taking  coffee  on  the 
balcony  surrounding  the  house  we  en- 
tered our  carriages  for  our  homeward 
drive.  The  scenery  of  the  wild  hilly 
country  seemed  still  more  beautiful  in 
the  clear  moonlight  than  it  had  done  in 
the  morning  sunshine,  but  too  soon  we 
passed  out  of  it  into  the  narrow  ill- 
paved  streets  of  the  town,  along  which 
we  rattled,  only  regretting  that  a 
most  deliglitful  day  had  come  to  an 
end. 

This  excursion  was  followed  by  many 
others.  The  neighboring  countiy  is  so 
varied  that  each  day  something  new 
was  to  be  seen,  and  especially  during 
the  month  of  October  there  is  much  to 
interest  a  foreigner,  as  the  people  are 
then  engaged  in  the  vintage,  and  also 
in  gathering  the  olives,  which  are  abun- 
dant in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
process  of  oil-making  is  extremely  un- 
pleasant owing  to  the  offensive  odor 
which  arises  as  the  olives  are  crushed 
beneath  the  heavy  stone  wheels,  which 
are  worked  in  a  primitive  fashion  by 
horses  and  mules,  blind-folded  so  as  to 
prevent  their  becoming  giddy  in  their 
weary  labor  round  and  round.  Many 
of  the  proprietors  told  me  that  the 
peasants  are  so  opposed  to  innovations 
that  they  are  ready  to  strike  work  If 
any  improvement  in  the  making  of 
either  oil  or  wine  is  suggested.  The 
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people  are  thrifty  and  industrious,  and 
do  not  leave  a  foot  of  ground  unculti- 
vated. Cotton  is  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  industiy  in  the  place.  Both  v^hite 
and  brown  cotton  are  cultivated,  but 
the  latter  is  most  in  request;  it  is  woven 
by  the  women  into  counterpanes,  which 
are  much  admired  and  have  a  large 
sale.  The  want  of  a  railroad  to  Naples 
is  much  felt;  the  line,  which  has  already 
been  traced  from  Naples  to  Reggio,  will 
pass  through  the  numerous  towns  situ- 
ated on  the  coast,  but  as  yet  it  reaches 
little  beyond  the  Eboli.^  Fruit  is  so 
abundant  as  to  overcharge  the  local 
market,  and  a  great  quantity  is  wasted 
which  would  fetch  a  high  price  if  it 
could  be  exported.  It  is  far  more 
luscious  than  that  which  grows  nearer 
Naples;  but  the  inhabitants  have  no 
means  at  their  command  for  transport- 
ing it  so  far,  except  by  the  Florio  steam- 
ers, which  touch  at  Tropea  but  once  a 
week,  and  their  charges  are  so  high  that 
comparatively  little  use  can  be  made  of 
them.  The  so-called  lime  juice,  so 
much  used  by  voyagers  in  the  Arctic 
seas,  is  largely  made  here.  It  is  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  rinds  of  lemons, 
though  those  of  oranges  are  also  used 
in  its  production.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
when  not  quite  ripe,  women  are  em- 
ployed to  cut  it  in  four  quarters  as  soon 
as  it  is  plucked,  the  pulp  is  flung  in 
heaps  on  the  ground  and  used  after- 
wards for  feeding  pigs  and  cows,  which 
gives  the  meat  a  most  peculiar  flavor; 
the  rind  is  thrown  in  baskets,  which  are 
handed  to  men,  who  press  each  separate 
one  backwards  on  a  sponge,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  whole  of  the  juice  it  contains. 
The  rapidity  and  dexterity  with  which 
this  is  done  is  wonderful,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  quickly  great 
heai)s  of  dry  flattened-out  rinds  covered 
the  ground.  When  a  sponge  is  full  it  is 
squeezed  out  into  a  large  deep  jar  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  is  quickly 
filled  again.  The  smell  of  this  juice 
pressed  from  the  rinds  is  overpowering 
in  its  fragrance.   This  work  is  carried 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  the  railway  has 
been  opened. 


on  in  large  open  sheds  built  expressly 
for  the  purpose. 

'Another  source  of  industry  is  the 
preparation  of  dried  and  baked  figs. 
Those  which  are  baked  must  first  be 
well  dried  in  the  sun,  then  they  are  cut 
in  half,  stuffed  with  minced  almonds 
and  flavored  with  spice,  strung  on 
sharp  pointed  sticks,  and  baked  in  the 
oven  till  they  are  of  a  dark  rich  color. 
They  are  rather  hard  and  sticky,  but 
their  flavor  is  delicious.  If  the  season 
happens  to  be  a  rainy  one,  the  flgs  are 
all  spoilt,  for  it  is  necessary  they  should 
be  exposed  for  many  days  to -the  rays 
of  the  burning  sun  in  order  to  preserve 
them  properly,  and  if  any  rain  falls  on 
them  it  causes  them  to  rot.  The  loss  in 
this  case  is  a  heavy  one  to  the  peasants, 
for,  besides  exporting  them,  they  eat 
them  with  bread  during  the  winter 
months,  and  find  them  an  economical 
and  nutritious  article  of  food. 

There  is  comparatively  little  poverty 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
but  before  the  winter  sets  in  the  place 
is  over-run  with  poor  people  from  the 
mountain  villages  who  have  no  means 
of  subsistence  when  the  cold  begins,  so 
they  come  to  seek  alms  or  work  from 
their  richer  neighbors.  A  great  attrac- 
tion for  them  is  a  shrine  dedicated  to 
the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to 
which  they  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  devout  pilgrimage  when  they 
flock  down  from  the  mountains  for 
their  material  wants  to  be  supplied. 
The  Sunday  before  leaving  Tropea,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  this  interesting'  shrine, 
which  is  somewhat  diflicult  of  access. 
It  is  situated  on  a  high  rock  which  juts 
out  into  the  sea,  and  is  reached  from 
the  beach  which  runs  along  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  town.  This  picturesque 
rock  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of 
"L'Isola,"  and,  indeed,  it  was  formerly 
a  tiny  island,  though  now  it  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand. 
On  its  summit  is  an  ancient  chapel, 
which  is  in  charge  of  a  hermit,  who 
lives  there  during  the  whole  year,  and 
is  supported  by  the  alms  of  the  faith- 
ful. As  we  toiled  up  the  steps  hewn  in 
the  rock  leading  to  it,  we  were  followed 
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by  tliese  peasants  in  their  costumes  of 
variegated  colors  devoutly  saying  the 
rosary  and  singing  hymns  to  the  Ma- 
donna. Tlie  garden  which  surrounds 
the  chapel,  and  is  the  pride  of  the  old 
hermit,  supplies  the  altar  witli  flowers. 
On  coming  out  of  the  chapel  we  found 
the  whole  expanse  of  sky  and  sea 
tinged  with  gold  from  the  glow  of  the 
setting  sun;  the  Lipari  Islands,  of 
which  the  best  view  is  obtained  from 
this  spot,  stood  out  clear  on  the  liorizon, 
and  we  stayed  to  watch  the  sun  dip  into 
the  sea  just  behind  the  island  of 
Stromboli,  from  which  a  pale  wreath  of 
smoke  was  slowly  ascending. 

On  our  way  down  we  passed  some 
curious  caves,  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  as  a  bathing  place  during 
the  summer.  A  turn  in  the  beach  leads 
to  the  rock  of  San  Leonardo,  which 
though  somewhat  similar,  is  even  more 
romantic  than  "L'Isola,"  and  is  the  first 
point  that  strikes  the  eye  on  landing. 
An  old  gentleman,  who  had  constituted 
himself  my  cicerone,  told  me  he  well 
remembered  when  this  rock  was  an 
island  and  only  expert  swimmers  ven- 
tured to  reach  it,  though  now  it  is  ac- 
cessible on  one  side  from  the  land.  A 
narrow  precipitous  path  leads  to  the 
top,  where  there  is  quite  a  luxuriant 
garden  planted  with  prickly  pears,  figs, 
and  a  few  straggling  vines.  Here,  in  a 
rough  stone  hut,  live  an  old  man  and 
his  wife;  they  cultivate  their  little  piece 
of  ground,  and  keep  goats,  which 
browse  on  the  sides  of  the  rock.  Often 
in  the  winter  the  fury  of  the  winds  and 
waves  obliges  them  to  come  down  and 
take  refuge  in  the  town  till  the  storm  is 
past.  A  visit  to  this  secluded  old  couple 
was  an  excuse  for  gratifying  the  curi- 
osity I  had  felt,  from  the  day  of  my 
advent  at  Tropea,  to  mor.iit  to  the  top 
of  this  rock,  which,  standing  just  oppo- 
site my  bedroom  window,  became  to  me 
like  the  face  of  a  familiar  friend;  and 
though  I  had  thought  this  would  be  my 
first  excursion  outside  the  city  walls,  it 
proved  to  be  the  last. 

The  day  preceding  my  departure  I 


was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  quanti- 
ties of  i>veBentii—complimcnU  Italians 
call  them — which  were  sent  me  by  my 
numerous  friends.  There  were  boxes 
of  dried  and  baked  figs;  baskets  of  splen- 
did oranges,  which  had  hung  on  the 
trees  since  the  last  season  and  were 
sweet  as  honey  owing  to  their  exposure 
to  the  summer's  sun;  samples  of  choic- 
est wines  made  by  the  proprietors  in 
their  own  vineyards,  some  of  which 
w^ere  forty  years  old.  One  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  nothing  else  to  offer,  sent 
me  a  plant  of  double  jasmine  in  full 
blossom;  and  last  but  not  least  of  my 
many  treasures  was  a  beautiful  pointed 
dagger  in  a  sheath,  such  as  is  unfortu- 
nately carried  by  most  of  the  natives 
of  Calabria,  and  often  fatally  used  in 
their  frequent  quarrels.  I  was  told  to 
hide  it  carefully  in  my  trunk,  as  such 
arms  are  strictly  forbidden  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment, and  if  found  at  the  custom 
house  at  Naples  might  cause  me  annoy- 
ance. 

The  steamer  by  which  I  was  to  leave 
was  due  on  its  way  from  Messina  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  but  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  wind  and  tide  the 
time  of  its  arrival  was  doubtful;  it  had 
been  known  to  reach  Tropea  shortly 
after  midnight,  and,  waiting  just  long 
enough  to  receive  the  mails,  to  start  on 
its  way  to  Naples  while  the  intending 
passengers  were  hurrying  to  the  shore. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  sit  up  all  night, 
and  my  friends  insisted  on  l^eeping  me 
company  and  whiling  away  the  time 
with  music  and  conversation.  Towards 
four  o'clock  it  was  announced  that  the 
steamer  was  in  sight,  and,  attended  by 
a  numerous  party,  I  hastened  to  the 
shore.  It  was  a  dark  morning  with  a 
drizzling  rain  falling,  and  the  red  lights 
of  the  steamer  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished; but  after  tossing  about  for 
some  time  in  an  open  boat  I  found  my- 
self safe  on  the  deck,  where  the  last 
good-byes  were  said  with  warm  and 
pressing  invitations  to  return  soon  as  a 
cordial  welcome  would  always  be 
awaiting  me. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
DR.  VON  MIQUEL,  "THE   KAISER'S  OWN 
MAN." 

If,  as  Cardinal  Newman  used  to 
preach,  "to  be  perfect  is  to  have 
changed  often,"  Johannes  von  Miqnel, 
the  Prussian  finance  minister,  may 
justly  claim  to  have  advanced  far  on 
the  path  towards  perfection.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  he  has  undergone 
more  transformations  than  any  other 
latter-day  statesman.  He  has  been  in 
turn  revolutionary,  conservative,  and 
reactionary;  intransigeant  and  oppor- 
tunist; an  ardent  republican  and  an 
imperialist;  a  demagogue  of  dema- 
gogues and  a  whig.  Once  upon  a  time 
he  was  a  staunch  socialist — nay,  even 
a  communist;  then  he  was  a  reformer, 
an  advocate  of  Free  Trade;  now  the 
Junker  Agrarians  are  beginning  to 
hope  that  they  may  yet  find  in  him  a 
saviour.  It  was  recently  suggested  in 
the  Reichstag— by  an  enemy,  of  course 
—that  he  should  publish  his  experi- 
ences under  the  title  of  "Vom  Kom- 
munisten  l)is  zum  Agrarier."  In  his 
young  days  he  used  to  call  upon  the 
very  Heavens  to  bear  him  witness 
that  he  was  an  atheist;  and  for  many 
a  long  year  he  attacked  the  Church, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  quite 
ruthlessly;  to-day,  however,  he  is  a 
member  of  an  evangelical  synod! 
There  is  not  a  party  in  the  State 
against  which  he  has  not  fought,  and 
fiercely  too,  in  his  time;  nor  is  there 
one  to  which  he  has  not  rendered  sig- 
nal service.  Yet  even  those  who  hate 
him  most— and  for  every  friend  he 
has,  he  has  half-a-dozen  foes— allow 
that  he  is  no  waverer,  but  a  strong 
man,  the  strongest  man,  perhaps,  with 
one  exception,  in  the  whole  German 
Empire. 

"Sie  sind  mein  Mann,"  ^  the  present 
German  emperor  was  once  heard  to 
exclaim  while  talking  to  Dr.  von  Mi- 
qnel. The  remark  excited  much  com- 
ment at  the  time— it  was  within  a  year 
of  Prince  Bismarck's  fall— for  Prus- 
sian aristocrats,  politicians  as  cour- 
tiers, were  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 

1  "  You  are  my  man." 


stand  what  possible  sympathy  there 
could  be  between  their  impulsive 
young  sovereign  and  this  cynical  old 
bourgeois  financier.  That  sympathy 
there  is,  however,  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied; for  the  veriest  Junker  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  al- 
ways to  Dr.  von  Miqnel  the  emperor 
first  turns  for  advice  when  things  go 
wrong  in  Berlin.  For  instance,  when 
liis  request  for  fresh  arms  wherewith 
to  fight  against  socialism  was  rejected, 
lie  straightway  summoned  the  doctor 
to  devise  means  of  arousing  the  Reichs- 
tag to  a  sense  of  its  duty;  he  sent  for 
him,  too,  and  in  all  haste,  when  the 
Landtag  would  have  none  of  his 
scheme  for  converting  board  schools 
into  mission  stations.  Again,  when 
those  ironclads  on  which  his  heart  is 
set  were  refused  him,  it  w^as  from 
Miquel  that  he  sought  to  learn  how  the 
declared  will  of  his  people's  represent- 
atives might  best  be  thwarted.  From 
the  day,  indeed,  seven  years  ago  now, 
when  he  first  met  him  in  Frankfort,  he 
has  taken  counsel  with  him  upon  all 
occasions;  never  has  there  been  a 
crisis  in  Germany  but  the  two  have 
spent  hours  consulting  together  behind 
well-closed  doors.  Still,  it  is  but  fair 
to  Dr.  von  Miquel  to  admit  that  hith- 
erto, as  a  rule,  before  ever  he  has  been 
summoned  to  the  palace,  the  mistake 
has  already  been  made— the  minister 
has  been  told  he  must  go;  the  irritat- 
ing despatch  nas  been  sent  off;  or  per- 
haps the  indiscreet  speech  delivered. 
It  is  the  role  of  the  undoer  he  has  al- 
ways played,  in  fact— that  of  the  doer 
being  taken  by  the  emperor  himself. 
And  even  as  an  undoer,  he  has  had  dif- 
ficulties without  end  to  contend 
against;  for  the  court  party  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  thwart  him,  to  throw 
his  best  laid  plans  out  of  gear. 

Again  and  again  wonder  has  been 
expressed  that  Dr.  von  Miquel  should 
content  himself  with  the  Finance  Min- 
istry, seeing  that,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  the  vice-chancellorship-— nay, 
perhaps  even  the  chancellorship  itself 
—is  well  within  his  grasp.  He  is  a 
man,  however,  who  has  no  taste  for 
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sinecures;  and  at  the  present  time  the 
chaneellorshii),  it  is  well  to  remember, 
is  practically  a  sinecure.  In  Germany 
there  is  no  room  just  now  for  a  Riche- 
lieu or  a  Bismarck;  he  who  would 
rule  must  be  a  Father  Joseph,  one  who 
stands  behind  the  throne  well  out  of 
sight.  Were  Dr.  von  Miquel  to  take 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  place  to-morrow, 
he  would  become  of  course  the  em- 
peror's chief  minister;  but,  as  he  is 
Avell  aware,  he  would  cease  to  be  his 
Majesty's  confidential  adviser.  He 
would  lose  at  one  fell  swoop  much  of 
the  influence  he  now  wields;  and  all 
that  he  would  obtain  in  return  would 
be  a  certain  dignity,  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  power.  And  even  for  this 
semblance  of  power  he  would  have  no 
fixity  of  tenure;  sooner  or  later— 
sooner,  perhaps,  rather  than  later— he 
would  be  called  upon  to  flee  into  the 
wilderness,  as  a  scapegoat  for  his  Im- 
perial master.  This  being  the  case,  by 
beginning  to  talk— as  he  did  the  other 
day,  and  indeed  always  does  whenever 
the  chancellor  question  comes  to  the 
fore — of  his  age  and  infirmity,  his  del- 
icate health,  and  above  all  of  his  long 
sleepless  nights,  surely  he  but  proves 
how  much  wiser  he  is  in  his  generation 
than  are  the  children  of  light. 

Doctor  von  Miquel  is  a  Hanoverian 
by  birth,  a  member  of  an  old  Hugue- 
not family;  and  his  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished doctor.  He  was  born  in 
1828;  thus,  when  that  year  of  revolu- 
tions, '48,  came  round,  he  was  just  at 
an  age  to  enjoy  it.  At  Heidelberg, 
when  he  arrived  there  as  student,  he 
found  the  very  air  alive  with  plots  and 
conspiracies;  the  lecture-rooms  were 
deserted,  and  the  talk  was  all  of  fire- 
arms and  swords.  Of  course  he  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  revolu- 
tionary movement;  for,  whatever  he 
may  be  now,  he  was  then,  as  Doctor 
Blum  assures  us,  "ein  echtes  Kind 
jener  Tage,  da  der  susse  Sinneszauber 
und  Weltschmerz  der  Lieder  l5yrons 
und  Heines  die  deutsche  Jugend  be- 
herrschte."  ^  His  favorite  reading  in 

1  A  true  child  of  those  days  when  the  sweet 
magic  and  the  "world-sorrow"  of  Byron's  songs, 


tliose  days  was  Proudhon  and  Marx, 
and  he  had  the  most  beautiful  schemes 
in  his  head— perhaps,  even  on  paper— 
for  the  regeneration  of  society.  It  was- 
no  good  attempting  to  build  up,  how- 
ever, he  was  firmly  convinced,  until 
the  pulling  down  was  done;  the  first 
step  to  his  millennium,  as  to  most  oth- 
ers, was  to  be  a  clean  sweep  all  round. 
Thus,  when  the  news  came  that  the- 
Badensers  had  risen  in  arms  against 
their  grand  duke,  he  was  wild  with  de- 
light, and  set  off  at  once  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  theirs.  In  Baden  he  had  a 
glorious  time,  for  he  found  there  as- 
sembled all  that  was  maddest  and 
wildest,  most  generous  and  brave  in 
Europe.  Never  was  there  such  a 
crowd  of  enthusiasts,  of  dreamers,  of 
men  with  every  sort  of  sense  excepting 
common  sense,  all  firm  in  the  faith, 
too,  that  a  new  era,  that  of  freedom, 
social  equality,  and  universal  brother- 
hood, was  close  at  hand.  Among  these 
revolutionists  Miquel,  boy  as  he  was, 
soon  made  his  mark,  for  he  could  botli 
fight  Avell  and  talk  well;  besides,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  had  any  idea 
of  organization.  The  special  work 
given  him  to  do  was  to  stir  up  the 
peasants,  form  them  into  regular  com- 
panies, and  train  them;  and  thoroughly 
well  did  he  do  it,  as  later  events 
proved.  But  the  odds  against  the  reb- 
els were  overwhelming:  they  were  de- 
feated and  the  grand  duke  was  re- 
stored. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  the  conditions  solemnly  laid 
down  by  the  ducal  government  as  nec- 
essary for  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  in  Baden  was  the  banishment  of 
Johannes  Miquel.  And  at  that  time  he 
was  barely  twenty. 

Driven  from  Baden,  Miquel  betook 
himself  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  little  fighting  to  be  done  there;  and 
he  at  once  began  to  consort  with  the- 
so-called  dangerous  class.  As  we 
know  from  his  own  letters,  he  was. 
very  much  under  the  infiuence  of  Karl 
Marx  in  those  days;  and  was  even  a 
member   of   the   Communist  League, 

and  of  Heine's,  held  the  youth  of  Germany  in 
thrall. 
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that  famous  secret  society  that  was 
popularly  supposed,  at  one  time,  to 
hold  in  its  hand  the  fate  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe.  He  was 
rapidly  developing,  in  fact,  into  a  pro- 
fessional conspirator,  when,  fortu- 
nately both  for  him  and  for  Germany, 
a  curious  experience  befell  him,  one 
which  changed  his  career  completely. 
While  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
he  was  stricken  quite  suddenly  with 
cholera  in  its  most  terrible  form.  He 
was  staying  alone  in  a  hotel  at  the 
time,  and  he  lay  there  on  the  floor  for 
hours,  in  an  agony  of  pain,  calling 
vainly  for  help.  When  he  was  found 
he  was  apparently  dead— in  a  trance 
that  lasted  for  days.  This  attack  left 
him  so  prostrate,  physically,  and  with 
nerves  so  shattered,  that  he  was  forced 
to  renounce  all  his  schemes  and  plans 
for  the  time  being,  and  turn  his  steps 
homeward,  that  his  own  people  might 
nurse  him  back  to  health  and  strength. 

During  his  long  convalescence  young 
Miquel  had  leisure  to  consider  his  po- 
sition. The  three  years  he  had  spent 
as  a  revolutionist  had  been  an  idol- 
smashing  time:  one  after  another 
many  of  his  most  cherished  dreams 
had  vanished  before  the  realities  of 
life.  He  was  just  as  ardent  a  patriot 
as  ever  he  had  been,  as  bent  on  free- 
ing the  oppressed,  on  righting  wrongs; 
as  alert  to  cry  at  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion, "Down  with  tyrants!"  His  faith 
in  the  Golden  Age  of  the  future  was 
unshaken;  he  was  still  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Europe  would  become  a 
Utopia  sooner  or  later.  But  he  was  no 
longer  quite  so  sure  as  he  once  had 
been  by  whom,  or  how,  the  great  socio.l 
transformation  was  to  be  brougot 
about.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  these  people  with  whom 
he  had  been  thrown  during  the  Baden 
campaign  were  hardly  of  a  kind  to  free 
Germany,  still  less  to  reorganize  it  po- 
litically and  socially.  If  this  work 
were  to  be  done  it  must  be  done,  he 
was  sharp-witted  enough  even  then  to 
know,  not  by  fanatics,  but  by  practical 
men,  men  capable  of  ruling  and  admin- 
istering as  well  as  of  fighting.  And 
of  these  there  seemed  to  be  a  scarciry 


just  then  in  the  empire.  Besides,  his 
recent  bitter  experience  had  convinced 
him  that  there  was  no  chance  what- 
ever of  effecting  a  successful  revolu- 
tion throughout  Germany  for  many  a 
year  to  come;  had  convinced  him,  too, 
that  such  isolated  risings  as  that  in 
Baden  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good. 
This  being  tne  case,  he  at  length  made 
up  his  mind  that,  for  the  time  being, 
arms  must  be  thrown  aside  and  some 
new  method  of  warfare  devised.  He 
is  ambitious,  and  he  was  poor;  he  was 
bent  on  winning  a  name  for  himself, 
and  he  must  earn  his  own  living  or 
starve.  To  say  that  he  deserted  the 
cause  he  had  espoused  would  be  un- 
just; all  that  he  did  was  to  change  his 
tactics.  Theretofore  he  had  fought  for 
freedom  in  the  open  plain;  he  resolved 
to  fight  for  it  thenceforth  from  behind 
stone  walls.  After  much  weighing  of 
pros  and  cons  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  State;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
1851,  Communist  Leaguer  though  he 
was,  he  was  appointed  Reichsanwalt, 
or  official  prosecutor,  for  Gottingen. 

From  the  day  he  arrived  in  Gottin- 
gen, Doctor  Miquel  threw  himself  en- 
ergetically into  municipal  politics,  as  a 
staunch  Democrat  too,  in  spite  of  his 
ofiicial  position;  and  before  long  he 
was  chosen  to  act  as  speaker  of  the 
Burgervorsteher— Kollegium,  the  most 
influential  of  the  civic  institutions. 
Thus  he  was  plunged  at  once  into  the 
practical  business  of  life,  forced  to 
study  ways  and  means,  to  find  solu- 
tions for  actual  difliculties;  and  this 
was  a  piece  of  supreme  good  fortune 
for  him,  as  it  secured  for  him,  at  the 
very  right  moment  too,  the  training  of 
whch  he  stood  most  in  need.  Just  as 
he  was  developing  into  a  model  citizen, 
a  little  incident  occurred  which  must 
have  given  him  a  rude  shock.  Twelve 
of  his  old  associates  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Cologne  on  a  charge  of  being 
members  of  the  Communist  League, 
and  were  condemned  to  imprisonment 
as  criminals. 

About  the  year  1854  Doctor  Miquel 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Herr  von 
Bennigsen,  between  whom  and  him- 
self there  soon   sprang   up   a  warm 
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friendship,  founded,  in  some  degree  :il 
least,  on  the  bitter  indignation  thoy 
both  felt  at  the  then  state  of  things  in 
Hanover.  Reaction  was  rife  in  the 
land;  the  constitution,  granted  but  a 
few  years  before,  was  set  openly  at 
nought;  and  the  king,  who  pinned  all 
his  faith  to  his  favorite,  Count  Bor- 
ries,  was  ruling  as  the  veriest  despot. 
Doctor  Miquel  and  Herr  von  Bennig^ 
sen,  with  the  party  they  soon  gathered 
around  them,  tried  at  first  to  obtain  by 
gentle  means  the  redress  of  their  na- 
tional grievances;  but  when  they 
found  that  this  was  but  labor  in  vain, 
they  took  their  stand  boldly  by  the 
Constitution,  and  proclaimed  war 
against  all  who  should  venture  to  out- 
rage it.  They  organized  a  regular 
campaign  against  the  government, 
throughout  the  country  first,  and  later 
in  Parliament,  attacking  it  ruthlessly 
alike  in  their  speeches  and  in  the 
press.  Count  Borries  and  his  col- 
leagues were  wild  with  anger;  they 
denounced  their  opponents  as  traitors, 
and  vowed  they  would  string  them  up 
on  a  high  gibbet.  They  would  have 
kept  their  word,  too,  if  they  had  dared; 
but  they  feared  the  populace,  who 
were  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  anti- 
reactionaries.  Miquel  was  the  special 
object  of  the  count's  wrath  owing  to 
his  having  published  a  certain  little 
document,  "Das  neue  hannoversche 
Finanzgesetz  von  1857,"  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  boasted  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  government  were 
practically  a  fraud.  It  was  in  this 
pamphlet  that  he  first  gave  proof  of 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  finan- 
cier. 

Even  when  the  battle  against  reac- 
tion was  at  its  height  in  Hanover,  and 
he  was  in  hourly  danger  of  arrest  for 
treason.  Doctor  Miquel,  acting  always 
in  concert  with  Herr  von  Bennigsen, 
found  time  to  organize  another,  and 
still  more  important,  fight.  In  very 
early  days  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  Germany's  one  hope  either  of 
freedom  or  good  government  lay  in 
unity;  so  long  as  each  petty  state 
stood  alone,  with  its  hand  against  each 
other  state,  tyranny  and  anarchy  must 


prevail.  Already  in  1856  we  find  him 
in  every  speech  he  makes  trying  to 
arouse  national  feeling  among  his  fel- 
low-countrymen; appealing  to  them  to 
throw  aside  their  "particularism,"  to 
forget  that  they  are  Hanoverians  or 
Prussians,  Badensers,  or  Saxons,  and 
to  think  of  themselves  as  Germans. 
He  told  them  frankly,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  that  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  throw  in  their  lots  to- 
gether for  better  for  worse  and  act 
as  one  nation,  their  fate  was  sealed. 
What  would  scattered  tribes  do 
against  a  united  France  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  united  Russia  on  the  other? 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the 
National  League,  which,  in  its  day,  did 
yeoman's  seiwice  for  constitutionalism 
as  well  as  for  nationalism;  and  it  was 
he  who  drew  up  that  famous  pro- 
gramme in  which  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  leadership  of  Prussia, 
was  for  the  first  time  proclaimed  as  a 
political  necessity.  And  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  in  1859,  in  those 
far-back  days  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  greet  any  mention  of  German  unity 
either  with  sneers  and  laughter  or 
with  indignation.  At  that  time  Prince 
Bismarck  himself  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  unity  movement, 
dubbed  it  indeed  a  craze,  a  fad;  while 
as  for  the  Junkers,  they  as  a  class 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it  once  for  all  by  shooting  down 
its  leaders. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  even  in  the 
sixties,  although  he  had  then  been  for 
years  the  co-leader  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional party,  Doctor  Miquel  had  by  no 
means  entirely  renounced  his  old  faith 
in  physical  force  as  an  effectual  means 
of  righting  wrongs.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament all  through  its  struggle 
against  Bismarck;  and  there  is  a  de- 
cidedly revolutionary  ring  about  some 
of  the  speeches  he  made  when  that 
struggle  was  at  its  height.  For  in- 
stance, at  a  public  meeting  held  during 
the  great  National  League  Conference 
of  1863,  he  declared  "Die  Herren  in 
Berlin  mogen  sich  in  Acht  nehmen  und 
den  Bogen  nicht  zu  straff  spannen, 
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sonst  sehicken  wir  ihnen  eines  Tages 
(lie  Arbeiter  anf  den  Hals,  iiiid  danu 
kiiiiDten  sie  lelcht  das  Sebicksal  der 
Boiirbonen  tbeilen."  ^  Again  and  again 
be  stated  publicly  tbat  Prussia  must 
bave  recourse  to  arms  sbould  all  otber 
means  of  maintaining  ber  liberty  fail 
ber.  He  was  never  weary  of  compar- 
ing Bismarck  witb  our  Strafford;  and 
he  certainly  implied  more  tban  once 
tbat  tbe  Prussians  miglit  do  worse 
tnan  mete  out  to  tbe  one  tbe  same  fate 
tbat  tbe  Englisb,  two  bundred  years 
before,  bad  meted  out  to  tbe  otber. 
Nay,  it  is  said  tbat  be  even  went  so  far 
as  to  drop  a  bint  as  to  wbere,  in  dra- 
matic fitness,  tbe  execution  sbould 
take  place.  Tbe  guillotine  for  tbe 
prince  was.  it  seems,  to  be  erected  by 
tbe  side  of  Frederick  tbe  Great's 
statue.  Tbere  is  sometbing  almost 
personal  in  tbe  extreme  bitterness 
witb  wbicli  Doctor  Miquel  used  at  tbat 
time  to  denounce  tbe  future  cbancel- 
lor;  evidently  be  mistrusted  bim  pro- 
foundly, and  disliked  bim  not  only  as 
a  politician,  but  as  a  man. 

Tbe  war  of  1860  was  a  terrible  blow 
for  Doctor  Miquel  ana  bis  friends;  for, 
altbougb  it  brougbt  witbin  measur- 
able distance  tbat  united  Germany  on 
Avbicb  tbeir  bearts  were  set,  it  did  so 
in  "a  way  tbat  was  infinitely  galling  to 
tbeir  feelings  as  patriots.  Wbat  tbey 
bad  for  years  been  lioping  for,  and 
working  for,  was  tbat  all  tbe  German 
States  sbould  of  tbeir  own  free  will 
join  togetber,  and,  in  a  friendly  give- 
and-take  spirit,  arrange  tbe  terms  of 
tbeir  union.  But,  instead  of  tbat,  as 
Miquel  once  remarked  bitterly  in  tbe 
Reicbstag:  "Es  bat  sicb  gezeigt,  dass 
nicbt  mit  den  ideellen  Mitteln  der 
geistigen  Uberzeugung,  sondern  mit 
macbtvoller  Anstrengung  der  Krafte 
des  preussiscben  Staates,  durcb 
Gewalt  und  Krieg,  der  Boden  gescbaf- 
fen  werden  musste,  auf  welcbem  das 
deutscbe  Reicb  gebaut  werden  konnte. 
Viele  Ideale  sind  verletzt,  viele  Hoff- 

1  "  Those  gentlemen  in  Berlin  had  better  take 
heed  to  themselves  not  to  stretch  the  bow  too 
tight,  or  we  shall  turn  the  workers  loseo  on 
them  one  of  these  days,  and  then  they  may  easily 
share  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons." 


nungen  sind  zu  Scbanden  geworden."* 
Everything  tbat  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent tbis  war,  be  bad  done,  botb  in  tbe 
Hanoverian  Parliament  and  elsewhere. 
He  bad  proved  to  the  hilt  in  b.s 
speeches  that  for  Hanover  to  turn 
against  Prussia  and  throw  in  ber  lot 
witb  Austria  was  sheer  madness;  that 
11  she  did  so,  there  was  nothing  before 
ber  but  ruin.  He  bad  implored  the 
king  and  his  ministers  again  and  again 
to  change  tbeir  course,  even  at  tbe 
eleventh  hour,  and  not  to  plunge  their 
country  into  a  contest  in  which  she 
bad  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  ^o 
lose.  But  be  might  just  as  well  bave 
talked  to  stocks  and  stones  for  any 
heed  they  gave  to  bis  words;  and  the 
result  was  Hanover  awoke  one  morn- 
ing to  find  herself  a  Prussian  province. 
It  was  then,  during  those  dark  aays 
that  followed  tbe  defeat  of  his  country, 
tbat  Doctor  Miquel  first  showed  his 
real  mettle;  from  a  party  leader,  an 
agitator,  be  became  at  one  fell  stroke 
a  statesman,  an  expert  in  opportunism. 
He  helped  to  secure  for  bis  country  tbe 
best  possible  terms  from  its  conquer- 
ors; tbat  done,  be  at  once  joined  bands 
with  these  conquerors  in  tbeir  efforts 
to  frame  a  constitution,  not  only  for 
Prussia,  but  for  tbe  whole  North  Ger- 
man Empire.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  and 
also  of  the  North  German  Reicbstag.  In 
tbat  same  year  the  National  League 
was  dissolved,  and  in  its  place  tbe  Na- 
tional Liberal  party  was  founded, 
witb  Bennigsen  and  Miquel  as  its 
leaders. 

Doctor  Miquel's  fame  preceded  bim 
to  Berlin,  and  bis  colleagues  looked  on 
him  with  no  little  curiosity  when,  on 
the  sixth  of  March,  1867,  be  for  the 
first  time  entered  the  Reichstag  Tri- 
bunal, "das  tiefschwarze,  rollende 
Auge  voll  geistiger  Glut  emporge-rich- 
tet,  das  schwarze  Haar  verwirrt  ruck- 

2  "It  has  been  seen  that  the  ground  on  which  to 
build  the  German  Empire  had  to  be  prepared", 
not  through  the  ideal  means  of  intellectual  con- 
viction, but  through  tbe  violent  exertion  of  the 
Prussian  State,  by  force  and  war.  Many  ideals 
have  been  wounded  ;  many  hopes  Ijrought  to 
naught." 
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wiirtsliejroiKl.  bloicli  uiul  j?efurc*ht  wio 
eiii  Manu,  der  viel  pliysiscbes  nnd 
geistijjes  Leid  diirclilebt  liat."  ^  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  what 
shoukl  be  the  constitution  and  prero.i?- 
atives  of  the  parliament  to  which  the 
government  of  the  new  empire  was  to 
be  entrusted.  Miquel  pleaded  that  it 
should  be  from  the  first  a  real  parlia- 
ment, one  endowed  with  real  power 
and  the  means  of  making  that  power 
to  be  felt,  '  Ein  Parlament  hervorge- 
gangen  aus  allgemeinen  VolksAA^ahlen, 
ohne  Rechte,  Avird  unmassig  sein  in 
seinen  Forderungen,  revolutioniir  in 
seinen  Bestrebungen,"  he  declared.  ''Ein 
Parlament,  dem  man  wahrhafte  Rechte 
gewahrt,  wird  sich  seiner  Verantwort- 
lichkeit  bewusst  sein,  wird  konservativ 
und  massvoll  auftreter.  .  .  ."  -  "We 
are  determined,"  he  announced,  and  he 
had  a  strong  party  at  his  back,  "to  sac- 
rifice everything,  CA^en  liberty  itself  for 
the  moment,  if  it  be  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  founding  this  Imperial  Coun- 
cil." But  no  unnecessarj^  sacrifices 
must  be  demanded  of  them,  vital  con- 
stitutional rights  must  be  preserved  in- 
tact; for,  as  he  bade  Prince  Bismarck 
bear  well  in  mind,  although  "man  kann 
wohl  einen  neuen  Staat  schaffen  durch 
glorreiche  Schlachten;  ihn  begriinden 
aber  fiir  die  Dauer  und  befestigen  ohne 
die  freie  Zustimmung  des  besonnenen 
Kerns  der  Nation,  das  ist  heute  Avie 
ehedem  unmoglich."  ^  There  was  the 
ring  of  true  imperialism  in  every  AA'ord 
he  uttered,  an  imperialism  which,  as 
CA^ents  have  proA'ed,  was  more  than 
thirty  years  in  advance  of  its  time.  He 

1  "His  dark  restlesK  eyes  uplifted,  all  aglow  with 
spiritual  fire,  his  black  hair  thrown  back  in  dis. 
order,  pallid  and  furrowed  as  a  man  who  has 
gone  thro  ughmuch  suffering,  physical  and  men- 
tal."—Dr.  Hans  Blum,  in  Avf  dem  Weije  zur 
deutschen  Einheit. 

2  A  parliament,  the  outcome  of  universal  svif- 
frage,  without  rights.,  will  be  exoibifant  i>n  its 
demands,  revolutionary  in  its  endeavors.  A  par- 
liament to  which  real  rights  are  secured  will  be 
alive  to  its  responsibility,  will  show  itself  con- 
servative and  moderate." 

■5  "Anew  State  may,  it  is  true,  be  created  by 
means  of  victorious  battles  ;  to  found  one  and 
establish  it  lastingly,  without  the  free  consent 
of  the  men  who  are  t!  e  backbone  cf  the  nation 
is,  to-day,  as  ever,  impossible." 


appealed  to  his  colleagues  to  SAveep 
away  all  petty  distinctions  between 
state  and  state,  and  to  found  an  empire 
at  once  strong,  firmly  united,  and  free. 
Not  only  must  there  be  an  imperial 
army  and  navy,  but  imperial  law 
courts,  he  insisted,  and  an  imperial  ex- 
chequer, Avith  imperial  taxation  to 
draAA'  upon,  and  an  imperial  finance 
minister  at  its  head. 

This  speech  took  the  Reichstag  by 
storm,  and  Avon  for  Doctor  Miquel  at 
once  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  par- 
liamentary orators.  At  the  same  time 
it  raised  up  against  him  hosts  of  en- 
emies—Ultramontanes  and  Particular- 
ists  on  the  one  side;  and,  on  the  other, 
socialists,  republicans,  and  advanced 
democrats.  Cries  of  "renegade"  AA^ere 
promptly  raised  by  his  old  associates, 
who  failed  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  so  much  he  aa^Iio  had  changed,  al- 
tnough  changed  he  undoubtedly  had,  as 
the  state  of  things  in  Germany. 

From  1867  to  1875,  but  especially  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Zoll  Parliament  Avas 
sitting,  Doctor  Miquel' s  influence,  both 
in  the  Reichstag  and  throughout  Ger- 
many, was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  man  excepting  Prince  Bismarck. 
In  those  days  the  National  Liberal 
party  was  all-poAA^erful  in  the  State, 
and  he  was  its  A^ery  brain,  AA'hile  Herr 
A'on  Bennigsen,  his  firm  ally,  AA'as  its 
tongue.  The  chancellor  could  do  noth- 
ing without  their  support,  thus  they 
AA'ere  able  to  dictate  to  him  their  own 
terms.  The  North  German  Constitu- 
tion AA^as  in  a  great  measure  their  work; 
and  so  Avas  the  Zolh'erein;  while  every 
bill  that  passed  through  the  Reichstag 
bore  the  impress  of  their  hand.  When 
the  French  Avar  came.  Doctor  Miquel 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  satis- 
faction; for  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  nec- 
essary preliminary  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  empire;  and,  in  his  keen  delight 
at  its  result,  in  his  gratitude  for  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  managed,  he 
lost  much  of  his  old  mistrust  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  All  through  the  Kultur- 
kampf  he  Avas  heart  and  soul  on  the 
chancellor's  side,  and  upon  more  than 
one  occasion  he  proved  himself  a  most 
valuable  ally. 
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In  1870,  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  politics,  he  resigned  the 
burgomastership  of  Osnabriick.  It  was 
then  that  he  made  the  one  great  blun- 
der of  his  life.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
one  who  felt  his  poverty  keenly  too;  it 
chafed  him  sorely  that  he  must  give 
up  to  earning  his  own  daily  bread  time 
he  was  eager  to  devote  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  Besides,  as  he  has 
since  declared  publicly,  he  holds  it  to 
be  neither  right  nor  seemly  that  a  man 
wielding  great  influence  in  the  State 
should  be  in  straitened  circumstances, 
harassed  at  every  turn  for  money.  He 
therefore,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself, 
became  a  director  of  the  great  Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft  as  well  as  of  the 
St.  Gotthard  Railway;  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  brought  forward  by  a 
well-known  group  of  speculators  as  a 
supporter  of  various  financial  schemes 
and  undertakings.  By  so  doing  he  se- 
cured for  himself,  if  his  opponents  are 
to  be  believed,  an  income  of  some 
20,000L  a  year.  At  first  all  went  well; 
it  was  a  time  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity in  Germany;  the  new  empire 
was  flooded  with  money,  and  the  wild- 
est schemes  met  with  ready  support. 
Not  only  Doctor  Miquel.  but  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
threw  themselves  more  or  less  into  the 
movement,  and  became  company  pro- 
moters, financiers.  Their  political  in- 
fluence in  the  State  was  steadily  in- 
creasing meanwhile;  they  had  at  their 
back  the  great  majority  of  the  town 
constituencies;  and  Bismarck,  who 
frankly  acknowledged  their  power, 
was  quite  prepared  to  welcome  both 
Miquel  and  von  Bennigsen  into  his  cab- 
inet as  soon  as  ever  they  cared  to  join 
him. 

But  after  the  flood  came  of  course 
the  ebb;  the  fat  kine  were  followed  by 
the  lean;  a  time  of  great  commercial 
depression  set  in,  and  crash  followed 
crash.  Ugly  rumors  were  soon  spread 
abroad;  and  Doctor  Miquel  was  singled 
out  for  special  attack,  a  regular  news- 
paper crusade  being  organized  against 
him.  He  was  accused  of  having  used 
his  influence  with  the  government  to 
secure  special  privileges  for  companies 


in  which  he  was  interested  financially; 
nay,  even  of  having  drawn  up  a  certain 
law,  the  Actiengesetz,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  directors  of  public 
companies  to  commit  frauds  with  im- 
punity. And  at  that  very  time  he  was 
presiding  over  the  great  Imperial  Law 
Commission,  which  included  among  its 
members  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers and  judges  in  the  empire!  He 
was  working  night  and  day,  too,  to  ar- 
range the  compromise  by  which  the 
Septennat  was  to  be  renewed;  and  his 
appointment  as  minister  was  expected 
from  day  to  day. 

So  long  as  the  attacks  on  him  were 
confined  to  the  press,  Doctor  Miquel 
could  ignore  them,  but  the  case  was 
otherwise  when  his  enemies  began  to 
hurl  accusations  at  him  across  the 
floor  of  the  House.  First  Herr  Lasker 
undertook  his  defence,  and  strove  with 
all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  to  prove 
that  he  was  an  injured  man,  that  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact 
for  the  charges  that  were  being  ban- 
died about.  His  speech,  however,  was 
listened  to  but  coldly.  Then  Doctor 
Miquel  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands  and  published  a  personal  expla- 
nation; an  apology,  though,  rather  than 
a  justification.  While  denying  stren- 
uously that  he  had  ever  used  his  politi- 
cal influence  to  further  his  private  in- 
terests, or  that  he  had  had  any  part  or 
lot  in  the  questionable  transactions  of 
some  of  the  companies  of  which  he  had 
been  director,  he  frankly  admitted  that 
he  had  done  wrong  in  that  he  had  al- 
lowed his  name  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  undertakings  which  he  had 
had  no  time  either  to  watch  over  or 
control.  He  had  done  no  evil  himself, 
but  he  had  certainly,  though  unwit- 
tingly, allowed  much  evil  to  be  done 
under  the  shadow  of  his  authority;  and 
for  this,  as  he  knew  full  well,  he  must 
pay  the  penalty.  And  a  terribly  heavy 
penalty  it  was.  Just  at  the  very  time 
when  he  might  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  Europe— when  schemes  of  social 
reform  in  which  he  would  have  de- 
lighted, and  questions  of  tariff,  were 
coming  to  the  fore— he  must  resign  his 
seat  in  the  Reichstag  and  retire  into 
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private  life.  He  was  forced  to  stand 
aside  wliile  the  great  party  he  had 
helped  to  build  up  committed  blunder 
after  blunder,  split  itself  up  into  fac- 
tions, and  forfeited  completely  the  con- 
fidence of  the  constituencies.  He  must 
stand  aside,  too,  and  see  Bismarcli  be- 
ing driven  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
old  enemies,  the  Ultramontanes  and 
Junkers,  because  the  National  Liberals 
were  no  longer  strong  enough  to  keep 
his  government  in  power.  How  he 
must  have  cursed  in  those  days  that 
wealth  he  had  gained,  when  he 
thought  of  all  that  the  gaining  of  it  had 
cost  him. 

When  Doctor  Miquel  withdrew  from 
the  Reichstag,  he  retired  to  Osnabriick, 
where  the  citizens  showed  what  they 
thought  of  the  Berliners  and  their  slan- 
ders by  promptly  reappointing  him 
their  burgomaster.  While  holding  this 
office  he  won  for  himself  such  fame  as 
a  municipal  reformer,  that  the  people 
of  Prankfort-on-Main  appealed  to  him 
to  take  their  city  in  hand  and  reorgan- 
ize its  institutions.  He  accepted  their 
burgomastership  in  1880  and  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
his  office,  with  the  result  that  Frank- 
fort soon  became  the  model  city  of  Ger- 
many, the  Mecca  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  municipal  reforms  and  experi- 
ments. Although  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  in 
1882,  and  was  returned  to  the  Reichs- 
tag two  years  later,  he  held  himself 
resolutely  aloof  from  party  politics  un- 
til 1886,  when  he  joined  with  Herr  von 
Bennigsen  in  bringing  about  the  Cartel, 
that  union  of  the  National  Liberals, 
Free  Conservatives,  and  Imperialists  to 
which  Prince  Bismarck  was  indebted 
for  the  passing  of  the  Septennat  and 
many  another  of  his  measures.  Even 
then,  however,  the  doctor  seemed  anx- 
ious to  keep  himself  in  the  background. 
Perhaps  he  realized  that  the  party  lo 
which  he  belonged  had  seen  its  day; 
perhaps  he  realized,  too,  for  he  has  a 
marvellous  gift  of  reading  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  Bismarck's  power  was 
on  the  wane,  and  he  wished  to  avoid 
entanglements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  so 
far  as  the  world  could  judge,  his  only 


desire,  at  that  time,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  go  quietly  on  Avith  his  work  as  bur- 
gomaster. In  December,  1889,  Imw- 
ever,  the  emperor  paid  a  visit  to  Frank- 
fort, and  was  much  impressed  by  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  affairs  of 
the  city  were  organized  and  managed. 
He  was  keenly  interested,  too,  as  he 
showed  plainly,  by  what  he  saw  of  its 
burgomaster,  with  his  odd  combination 
of  cynicism  and  enthusiasm.  Here 
was  the  very  man  he  stood  in  need  of, 
one  who  had  new  ideas  in  his  head  and 
cared  not  a  whit  for  tradition;  one  who 
was  in  sympathy  with  new  courses  and 
experiments,  in  sympathy,  too,  though 
in  a  somewhat  strange  fashion,  with 
those  workers  whom  the  emperor  was 
then  so  eager  to  conciliate.  Within 
three  months  Bismarck  fell  and  Doctor 
Miquel  was  summoned  to  Berlin.  In 
the  following  June  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  finance. 

It  is  too  early  days  for  judgment  to 
be  passed  on  Doctor  Miquel' s  work  as 
minister;  even  his  admirers  admit  that 
his  schemes — and  they  are  many — are 
not  all  perfect;  while  that  some  of 
them  have  considerable  merit  his  bit- 
terest foes  allow.  Prussian  finances 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition  when  he 
accepted  office;  expenditure  was  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
without  any  corresponding  increase  of 
income.  Although  he  worked  night 
and  day— he  can  work  for  longer  hours 
than  almost  any  other  man  in  Europe 
—pinching,  saving,  devising  ingenious 
expedients  for  raising  money,  for  some 
time  it  was  all  in  vain;  year  after  year 
he  had  to  face  the  Landtag  with  a  de- 
ficit. The  first  reform  he  attempted 
has  certainly  proved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess; it  has  adjusted,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the 
backs  that  are  best  able  to  bear  it.  Al- 
ready in  1891  he  succeeded  in  passing 
a  progressive  income  tax— a  startling 
innovation  in  Prussia— by  which  while 
four  per  cent,  is  levied  on  incomes 
above  one  hundred  thousand  marks  a 
year,  only  two-thirds  per  cent,  is  levied 
on  those  between  six  thousand  and 
nine  hundred  and  fifty,  and  nothing  at 
all    on    those    under    nine  hundred 
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and  fifty  marks.  The  very  next 
year  he  put  a  stop  to  a  scaudalous 
anomaly  by  abolishing  the  taxation 
imnninity  enjoyed  theretofore  by  cer- 
tain princes  and  nobles,  and  forcing 
them,  as  their  less  distinguished  fel- 
loAvs,  to  contribute  to  the  State  Ex- 
chequer, Then  in  1893  he  placed  a  pro- 
gressive tax  on  propertj%  personal  is 
well  as  real,  above  six  thousand  marks 
in  value.  These  measures,  without  en- 
tailing any  great  sacrifice  on  the  poorer 
class  of  taxpaj^ers,  have  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  of  revenue— so 
considerable,  indeed,  that  last  January 
Doctor  Miquel  was  able  to  announce 
to  the  Landtag  that  he  had  a  surplus 
of  sixty  million  marks,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  have  one  of  eighty  million 
marks  next  year.  Thereupon  the  em- 
peror promptly  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  his  own  special  minis- 
ter was  doing  by  ennobling  him  and  be- 
stowing on  him  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle. 

Already  in  1894  Dr.  von  Miquel  had 
imdertaken,  at  the  emperor's  request, 
to  reorganize  the  finances  of  the  em- 
pire; and  to  try  to  devise  means  of  pre- 
venting the  ever-recurring  deficit  in  the 
Imperial  Budget,  And  before  many 
months  had  passed  he  had  formulated  a 
colossal  scheme  by  ^^^lich,  if  the  Reichs- 
tag had  but  sanctioned  it,  the  empire 
would  at  once  have  been  provided  with 
ample  means  wherewith  to  meet  its 
expenditure  and  even  to  pay  off  some  of 
its  debts.  He  proposed  to  raise  a  sum 
of  no  less  than  one  hundred  million 
marks  a  year  by  an  imperial  ad  valoreni 
tax  on  tobacco,  and  also  to  place  heavy 
H(l  valorem  duties  on  wines  and  spirits. 
But  the  Reichstag  would  have  none  of 
his  tobacco  tax,  and  granted  the  duty 
on  spirits  only  after  much  cavilling. 
Doctor  Miquel's  attitude  in  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Reichstag  was  very 
characteristic.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  meas- 
ures being  carried,  he  quietly  withdrew 
from  the  debate,  leaving  the  task  of 
defending  them  to  Herr  Posadowsky. 
When  the  result  of  the  critical  division 
was  announced,  he  merely  remarked. 


with  a  gentle  little  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders: "You  will  have  to  pass  the  bill, 
you  know,  sooner  or  laier." 

Within  a  year  of  his  becoming  min- 
ister Doctor  Miquel  was  placed  in  a  most 
trying  position:  the  Zedlitz  Education 
Law,  the  most  reactionary  bill  that  had 
seen  light  in  Prussia  for  one  hundred 
years  and  more,  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  with  the  full  approval  not 
only  of  all  his  colleagues,  but  of  the 
emperor  himself.  It  was  a  government 
measure,  and  he  must  either  support  it 
or  resign.  And  he  was  just  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  delight  in  his  work,  revel- 
ling in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  at 
length  in  a  position  to  effect  reforms  he 
had  been  planning  for  years.  None  the 
less  he  told  his  colleagues  roundly  what 
he  thought  of  their  bill;  told  them  that 
he  neither  could  nor  would  support  it; 
warned  them  that,  if  they  persisted  in 
passing  it,  they  would  have  to  provide 
themselves  with  another  finance  min- 
ister. They  would  have  done  so,  too, 
quite  cheerfully  had  the  decision  been 
left  in  their  hands;  but  it  was  not;  for 
so  great  was  the  public  clamor  raised 
against  the  proposed  law  that  the  em- 
peror insisted  on  its  withdrawal.  Then 
Dr.  Miquel  was  at  once  hailed  as  Prus- 
sia's strong  man;  and,  what  is  note- 
worthy, the  semi-official  press  promptly 
ranged  itself  on  his  side.  From  that 
day  to  this  it  has  supported  him  stead- 
ily, while  attacking  in  turn  Count 
Caprivi,  Baron  Marschall,  and  almost 
every  other  minister.  It  had  hardly  a 
word  of  reproach  for  him  even  when, 
some  four  years  ago,  'his  political  op- 
ponents published  a  certain  letter  he 
had  written  in  his  young  days.  Yet  this 
letter,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  a  kind 
that  must  have  ruflfled  considerably 
oflficial  susceptibilities;  for  in  it— it  is 
addressed  to  Karl  Marx— the  doctor  de- 
clares that  he  is  a  communist  and  an 
atheist;  and  that  the  object  for  w*hich 
he  is  striving  is  to  bring  about  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  working  classes. 
"Meine  Mittel  wiihle  ich  einzig  und 
allein  nach  der  Zweckmassigkeit,"  he 
adds  .  .  .  "AVir  miissen  den  individu- 
ellen  Hass,  die  Rachlust  des  Bauern 
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yogeii  den  Wuclierer,  die  Erbittenmg 
des  Tagelolmers  gegon  den  Ilerrn  aus- 
beuteu."  '  Had  these  words  been  writ- 
ten by,  say,  Baron  Marsc'liall,  even  as  a 
sclioolboy,  one  can  well  imagine  the 
attacks  to  ^\'llicll  tliey  would  have  sub- 
jected liini.  But  the  finance  minister 
is  a  privileged  person  with  a  certain 
section  of  the  Berlin  press. 

In  these  latter  days  Dr.  von  Miquel's 
influence  has  increased,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing steadily;  it  is  with  his  tacit 
approval,  if  not  at  his  suggestion,  that 
Count  Caprivi,  Count  Eulenberg,  and 
Baron  Marschall— three  formidable 
rivals — have  been  driven  from  office. 
At  the  present  time  the  feeling  is  strong 
in  Berlin  that,  for  the  future,  it  is  to 
him  the  emperor  will  look  for  help  in 
drawing  up  the  imperial  programme,  no 
matter  who  may  bear  the  title  of  im- 
perial chancellor.  Should  this  prove  to 
be  the  case,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
threats  and  scoldings,  or  of  open  con- 
flicts between  the  Reichstag-  and  the 
crown,  those  who  knew  Doctor  Miquel 
best  maintain.  A  new  era  will  begin, 
they  declare,  one  of  cajolery  and  man- 
agement, of  the  velvet  glove,  with  the 
iron  hand,  though,  within  it.  The  agrari- 
ans will  be  soothed  with  promises— 
possibly,  too,  with  some  trifling  per- 
formances; the  Ultramontanes  will  be 
encouraged  to  hope  for  marks  of  im- 
perial favor;  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made,  penhaps,  even  to  win  over  to  the 
side  of  the  government  the  more  mod- 
erate of  the  Social  Democrats.  Crude 
legislation  will  cease  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day;  and  the  measures  introduced 
into  the  Reichstag  will  be  so  cunningly 
worded  that  Doctor  Lieber  himself  will 
fail  to  find  anything  in  them  at  which  to 
cavil.  Everything  that  can  be  done  will 
be  done,  in  fact,  if  these  prophets  are 
to  be  believed,  to  avoid  friction  and  give 
to  the  land  at  least  the  appearance  of 
internal  peace.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Doctor  Miquel  is  as  bent  as  the  emperor 

1  "I  choose  my  means  purely  and  sitni'ly  with  a 
view  to  their  serving  their  purpose.  .  .  .  We 
must  turn  indivi(l\ial  hatred  tio  account,  the 
peasant's  thirst  for  revenge  on  the  moneylender, 
the  daily  laborer's  animosity  against  his  master." 
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himself  on  Germany's  becoming  a 
world-power,  with  rich  colonies,  and  a 
strong  navy  wherewith  to  defend  them. 
It  was  at  a  banquet  in  his  house,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  was  first  handed 
round  that  little  document— his  Maj- 
esty's own  handiwork— in  w'hich  every 
ship  France  and  Russia  possess  is  tabu- 
lated with  infinite  care.  But  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  colonies 
cannot  be  founded,  or  war-ships  built, 
without  money;  and  that  money  can  be 
obtained  only  from  the  Reichstag.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  inerefore,  he 
holds,  is  to  "capture"  the  Reichstag;  at 
any  cost  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  pres- 
ent strained  relations  between  the 
crown  and  the  representatives  of  the 
empire, 

Edith  Sellers. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  RACE. 

Let  US  begin,  like  a  wise  preacher, 
with  a  personal  anecdote.  It  happened 
to  me  once,  many  years  since,  to  be  tak- 
ing a  class  in  logic  in  a  West  Indian 
college.  The  author  of  our  text-book 
had  just  learnedly  explained  to  us  that 
personal  proper  names  had  no  real 
connotation.  "Nevertheless,"  he  went 
on.  "they  may  sometimes  enable  us  to 
draw  certain  true  inferences.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  meet  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Jolm  Smith,  we  shall  at  least  be  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  he  is  a  Teuton," 
Now.  as  it  happened,  that  class  con- 
tained a  John  Smith;  and  as  I  read 
those  words  aloud,  he  looked  up  in  my 
face  with  the  expansive  smile  of  no 
Teutonic  forefathers:  for  this  John 
Smith  was  a  pure-blooded  negro.  So 
much  for  the  pitfalls  of  ethnological 
generalization! 

Nevertheless,  similar  conclusions  on  a 
very  large  scale  are  often  drawn  on 
grounds  as  palpably  insufficient  as 
tliose  of  my  logician.  Facts  of  lan- 
guage and  facts  of  race  are  mixed  up 
with  one  another  in  most  admired  dis- 
order.  If  people  happen  to  speak  an 
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"Aryan"  tongue,  we  dub  them  Aryans. 
We  take  it  for  granted  one  man  is  a 
Scot  merely  because  be  is  called  Mac- 
plierson  or  Gillespie;  Ave  take  it  for 
granted  another  is  an  Irishman  on  no 
better  evidence  than  because  his  name 
is  Paddy  O'Sullivan.  Yet  a  survey  of 
some  such  delusive  examples  will  suf- 
fice to  show  that  all  is  not  Celtic  that 
speaks  with  a  brogue  nor  all  Chinese 
that  wears  a  pigtail. 

Some  familiar  instances  of  outlying 
linguistic  or  ethnical  islands,  so  to 
speak— little  oases  of  one  speech  or 
blood  or  religion  in  the  desert  of  an- 
other—will serve  to  lead  up  to  the  curi- 
ous romances  of  ethnology  and  philol- 
ogy which  I  mean  to  huddle  loosely  to- 
gether in  this  article.  Everybody  is 
familiar,  of  course,  with  such  stories  as 
that  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
who  founded  the  colony  on  Pitcairn's 
Island,  where  a  little  community,  about 
one-quarter  British  and  three-quarters 
Polynesian,  preserved  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  Christian  religion  for 
many  years,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world.  Equally 
significant  in  their  way  are  the  belated 
islands  of  Celticism  in  America,  such 
as  the  Highlanders  of  Glengarry,  in 
Canada,  wlio  migrated  in  a  mass,  and 
who  still  speak  no  tongue  but  Gaelic; 
or  the  Glamorganshire  Welsh  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  mining  districts,  who 
inhabit  whole  villages  where  Cymric  is 
now  the  universal  language.  Again, 
we  may  take  as  typical  examples  of 
such  insulatioD  in  the  matter  of  religion 
the  Abyssinian  Christians,  almost  en- 
tirely cut  off  for  centuries  from  the  rest 
of  Christendom  by  the  intrusive  belt  of 
Nubian  and  Egyptian  Islam.  Who 
does  not  know,  once  more,  that  strange 
outlying  church,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  whom  the  early  Portuguese 
navigators  found  still  surviving  on  the 
Malabar  coast  in  India?  Though  be- 
lieving themselves  to  derive  their  Chris- 
tianity from  the  preaching  of  St. 
Thomas,  these  native  sectaries  are 
really  a  branch  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
of  Persia— a  distant  scion  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  Babylon.   Founded  in  the 


sixth  century,  their  sect  was  recruited 
by  successive  flights  of  refugees  from 
the  revived  Zoroastrianism  of  that  date, 
and  the  triumphant  Mahommedanism 
of  succeeding  generations.  Their 
sacred  language  is  even  now  Syriac. 
Or,  finally,  may  we  not  take  the  racial 
islands,  like  the  ancient  Basque  nation- 
ality in  France  and  Spain,  the  Black 
Celts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Germans  of  Transylvania?  side  by  side 
with  whom  we  may  place  the  scattered 
and  intermixed  races,  like  the  Jews  and 
the  Gipsies,  who  still  preserve  some 
relics  of  their  ancient  tongues,  while 
speaking  in  each  country  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  will  be  clear  at 
once  from  so  rapid  a  survey  of  these 
few  familiar  instances  that  a  map  of 
the  world,  colored  by  race,  by  speech, 
or  by  religion,  would  be  dotted  all  over 
with  insulated  colonies,  as  quaint  and 
suggestive  in  their  w^ay  as  that  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty. 

Consider,  as  one  striking  and  well- 
known  example,  the  curious  history  of 
the  Parsees,  earlier  pilgrim  fathers  of 
an  Oriental  Mayflower,  who  fled  east- 
ward and  southward  before  the  face  of 
Islam  in  Persia  to  the  west  coast  of 
India.  Their  very  name  means  Per- 
sians; they  are  the  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient Zoroastrian  religion,  followers 
of  that  shadowy  and  doubtful  prophet, 
whose  very  existence  has  been  called 
in  question  by  the  scepticism  of  our 
century.  But  whether  or  not  there  was 
ever  a  Zoroaster,  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  Zoroastrianism  flourished  in 
Irania,  from  Thibet  to  the  Tigris,  at  the 
time  of  Alexander;  and  that  it  declined 
before  the  fashionable  Hellenism  of  the 
Seleucidpe,  or,  later,  of  the  Parthian 
and  Grneco-Bactrian  kings.  Gradually, 
however,  the  Hellenic  influence  in 
Inner  Asia  "petered  out,"  as  an  Amer- 
ican miner  would  say,  for  lack  of  fresh 
Greek  blood,  till  at  last  hardly  any- 
thing tangible  was  left  of  it  save  Greek 
names  in  Greek  letters  on  coins  of  bar- 
baric kings.  Then  a  native  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Sassanians,  upset  the  last 
of  the  half-Hellenized  Arsacidse,  and 
the  Zoroastrian  faith,  which  had  lin- 
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gered  on  among;  the  people,  became,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  centnry  after 
Christ,  the  established  religion.  The 
Magi  had  things  all  their  own  way,  and 
persecuted  Greek  thought  Avith  the  zeal 
of  inquisitors.  For  four  hundred  years 
the  creed  of  the  Zend-Avesta  held  sway 
in  Iran,  till  the  Caliph  Omar  bore  down 
upon  the  land  with  his  victorious  Ma- 
hommedans.  The  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion were  "converted"  en  bloc  by  the 
usual  argument  of  Islam,  at  the  battle 
of  Nahavand;  and  the  faithful  remnant, 
who  declined  to  accept  the  creed  of  the 
Prophet  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  fled 
as  best  they  might  to  the  desert  of 
Khorassan.  A  few  thousand  perse- 
cuted and  despised  Zoroastrians,  known 
as  Guebres,  still  linger  on  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  shah;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  incorruptible  took  ship  to 
India,  where  they  settled  for  the  most 
part  in  tlie  neighborliood  of  Bombay 
and  the  other  trading  towns  of  the 
western  coast.  As  they  never  inter- 
marry with  Hindoos  or  Mahommedans, 
they  still  remain  pure,  botli  in  race  and 
religion,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
any  sense  representative  of  the  people 
of  India.  Their  sacred  language  is  still 
the  Zend  of  the  Avesta,  and  their  fire- 
worship  is  as  pronounced  as  when  they 
fled  from  Persia. 

These  historic  examples  are  familiar 
to  most  of  us.  Far  more  interesting, 
however,  are  the  prehistoric  facts  of 
similar  implication,  which  are  l?;nown  to 
few  save  the  students  of  ethnology.  It 
is  not  everybody,  for  instance,  who  is 
aware  that  tlie  language  of  Madagascar 
is  not  African  at  all,  but  a  pure  Ma- 
layan dialect.  The  ruling  race  of  the 
island  (till  France  displaced  them)  were 
the  very  un-negro-lilce  Malayan  Hovas. 
Now,  the  Malays  in  their  day  were  the 
Greeks  or  the  English  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Just  as  the  Hellenic  race  an- 
nexed the  Mediterranean,  turning  the 
inland  sea  with  their  colonies  into  "a 
Greek  lake"  (as  Curtius  calls  it),  and 
just  as  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  race  an- 
nexed the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  col- 
onizing the  United  States,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  Australasia,  so  did 


the  Malays  annex  the  Indian  Ocean, 
penetrating  every  part  of  it  in  their 
light  pirate  craft,  and  settling  where 
they  would  among  subject  populations. 
They  may  be  compared  with  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  earlier  world  as 
pioneers  of  navigation  among  tlie  f^r- 
eastern  islands. 

The  aboriginal  people  of  Madagascar, 
again,  were  apparently  not  African  at 
all,  but  members  of  the  still  more  an- 
cient Melanesian  race,  which  is  scat- 
tered in  little  groups  over  so  many  parts 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. This  race  apparently  spoke 
already,  at  an  early  date,  the  common 
Malayo-Polynesian  tongue — that  wide- 
spread speech  whicli,  as  we  now  know, 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  dialects  in  use 
from  Madagascar  itself,  right  across 
Java,  New  Zealand,  and  Melanesia,  to- 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  very 
shores  of  America.  And,  what  is  odder 
still,  the  Malagasy  dialect  of  the  pres- 
ent day  approaches  nearest  to  that  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  Easter  Island. 
In  other  words,  at  these  immense  dis- 
tances relics  of  an  ancient  common  lan- 
guage survive,  wliich  elsewhere  has 
undergone  specialization  and  simplifi- 
cation into  the  modern  Malay  of  Java 
and  its  neighborhood.  It  is  almost  as 
tnough  somewhere,  among  scattered 
villages  in  Portugal  and  in  Roumania, 
people  were  still  speaking  tolerably 
pure  Ciceronian  Latin,  which  elsewhere 
had  glided  by  imperceptible  degrees 
into  French  and  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Provencal. 

The  lowest  and  oldest  layer  of  the 
Malagasy  population  thus  probably 
consists  of  black,  woolly-haired  Melane- 
sians;  above  it  come  true  yellow-brown 
Malayan  immigrations,  the  last  of 
which  is  apparently  that  of  the  dom- 
inant Hovas.  These  two  have  inter- 
married more  or  less  with  one  another. 
But  there  is  also  a  tme  negro  admix- 
ture on  the  side  nearest  Africa;  while 
the  intrusive  Arab  has,  of  course,  estab- 
lished himself  along  the  coast-line 
wherever  he  found  an  opening  for  his 
peculiar  genius.  Thus,  even  before 
Christianity  and  the  European  element 
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came  in  to  disturb  our  view,  the  etli- 
iiical  facts  of  tlie  island  were  tolerably 
mixed,  and  presented  several  problems 
on  Avliich  I  have  not  space  to  touch. 
But  if  this  seems  a  good  deal  of  ethnol- 
ogy for  a  single  land,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Madagascar  would  cut  up  into 
four  of  England;  and  even  in  our  own 
country  the  known  elements  of  the 
population,  Silurian,  Cymric,  Brigan- 
tian,  Cornish,  Anglian,  Saxon,  Nor- 
wegian, Danish,  Norman,  and  so  forth, 
are  sufliciently  numerous;  while  mod- 
ern anthropologists  would  probably 
fight  hard  for  an  admixture  of  Palaeo- 
lithic, Neolithic,  Roman,  Dacian,  and 
Spanish  elements,  as  well  as  for  a 
trifling  fraction  of  Jewish,  Gipsy, 
Huguenot,  and  negro  blood.  It  is 
a  truism  now  to  say  that  "tliere 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  race;" 
every  individual,  especially  in  civilized 
countries,  is  a  meeting-place  and  battle- 
field for  endless  hostile  and  conflicting 
ancestors.  Our  idiosyncrasy  depends 
in  the  end  upon  the  proportion  of  each 
which  comes  out  victor  in  the  formation 
of  our  character. 

Take  the  single  kingdom  of  Scotland 
alone.  Englishmen  are  carelessly  wont 
to  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Scotch  temperament.  Scotchmen  know 
better.  Even  if  we  omit  from  the  reck- 
oning such  remoter  and  more  doubtful 
elements  as  Black  Celts,  and  so  forth, 
we  may  say,  roughly  speaking,  that 
Scotland  consists  of  six  distinct  nation- 
alities—the English  of  the  Lothians,  the 
Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  the  Irish  Scots 
of  Argyllshire,  the  true  Gaels  of  the 
Highlands,  the  Picts  of  the  East  Coast, 
and  the  Scandinavians  of  Orkney, 
Caithness,  and  Sutherland.  All  these, 
of  course,  though  in  some  places  tol- 
erably pure,  are  in  others  inextricably 
intermingled;  while  outlying  islands  of 
each,  such  as  the  Picts  of  Galloway,  are 
universally  recognized. '  The  "Little 
England  beyond  Wales"  in  Pembroke- 
shire, mainly  peopled  by  Flemings,  who 
are  English  in  speech  among  a  Welsh- 
speaking  population,  forms  a  similar 
example  in  the  soutliern  half  of  our 
island;  while,  conversely,  little  outlaw 


communities  of  Welsh-speaking  Britoi  s 
are  known  to  have  held  out  in  the  eyots 
of  the  Fens  for  many  generations 
against  the  conquering  English  of  East 
Anglia  and  Mercia. 

Talie  a  linguistic  case  again.  How 
strange  it  would  seem  to  us  to-day  if 
there  existed,  say  in  Newfoundland,  a 
colony  of  Anglo-Saxons,  sent  there  by 
King  Alfred,  and  speaking  still  the 
pure  old  Saxon  tongue  of  King  Alfred's 
Wessex!  Yet  this  would  exactly  par- 
allel the  case  of  Iceland.  While  Danes 
and  Swedes  have  modernized  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  of  the  Sagas  into 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  of  the  present 
day,  the  Icelanders  still  go  on  speaking 
the  tongue  of  their  forefathers  pretty 
much  as  it  was  spoken  by  Rolf  the 
Ganger  and  Harold  Hardrada;  they 
read  the  Sagas  in  the  tongue  of  the  old 
singers  as  easily  as  our  children  can 
read  Shakespeare  and  the  English 
Bible.  Mr.  Steffanson,  the  learned  Ice- 
lander, tells  me  another  interesting  fact 
of  the  same  sort.  It  seems  the  women 
in  certain  parts  of  Normandy  still  wear 
a  peasant  cap  with  silver  ornaments 
identical  to  this  day  with  the  cap  com- 
monly worn  by  Icelandic  women.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  the  names  of 
Norman  villages  are  but  Frenchified 
corruptions  of  the  ,  old  pirate  nomen- 
clature—Ivo's  toft  has  been  shortened 
to  Ivetot,  while  Hacon's  home  has  de- 
clined into  Haconville. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
fallacious  than  the  old-fashioned  argu- 
ment from  language  to  kinship.  It 
used,  once  to  be  thought  there  was  a 
"great  Aryan  race"  because  there  were 
many  peoples  who  spoke  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages. I  doubt  whether  even  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller  himself  really  be- 
lieves nowadays  in  Our  AiTan  Ances- 
tor; certainly,  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  exploded  old  humbug  has  vanished 
into  the  limbo  of  Central  Asia,  whence 
he  never  came,  according  to  our  latest 
autliorities.  (If  he  existed  at  all,  it  was 
probably  in  Scandinavia.) 

A  race,  indeed,  may  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  another  without  having  re- 
ceived any  appreciable  admixture  of  its 
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blood;  just  as,  for  example,  the  pure- 
blooded  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Southern  States  speak  no  tongue 
but  English,  Creole  I^^'rench,  or  Spanish. 
So,  again,  English  has  become  the  lan- 
guage of  Ireland,  without  interfering 
to  any  large  degree  with  the  Celtic  na- 
tionality of  the  people;  indeed,  writers 
who  talk  about  "the  Anglo-Saxon  race" 
in  America  and  the  colonies  forget  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Avho  emigrates  is  gen- 
erally either  an  Irishman,  a  Welshman, 
or  a  Highland  Scot,  without  prejudice 
to  the  chance  of  his  being  a  Cornish 
miner  or  a  Celtic  Yorkshireman. 
Through  these  Anglicized  Celts,  the 
English  language  has  taken  possession 
of  North  America,  South  Africa,  and 
Australasia;  not  only  is  it  swallowing 
up  the  French  of  Canada  or  Louisiana, 
the  Spanish  of  California  or  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape,  but  in 
the  New  World  it  has  blotted  out  the 
African  and  Indian  tongues,  and  is  as- 
similating in  the  second  generation  the 
German,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  and 
Italian  immigrants.  Your  true  New 
Engiander  is  not  a  prolific  father,  like 
the  German  or  the  Irishman;  and  I  be- 
lieve myself  that  the  proportion  of 
Anglo-Saxondom  in  the  America  of  our 
day  has  been  grossly  over-rated. 
"Anglo-Celtic"  is  perhaps  the  truest 
description  of  the  British  nationality. 

One  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  mod- 
ern discovery  in  ethnical  and  linguistic 
science  is  similarly  the  overthrow  of 
the  Great  Chinese  Fallacy.  Time  was 
when  the  remote  antiquity  of  China  and 
Chinese  civilization  was  an  article  of 
faith  for  European  scholars.  It  was 
believed  that  the  yellow  man  had 
developed  his  own  culture,  such  as  it  is. 
Independently  for  himself,  in  the  far 
east  of  Asia.  He  was  the  pioneer  in 
writing,  printing,  and  the  use  of  gun- 
powder. But  now  Chinese  scholars 
have  shown  us,  alas!  that  China  really 
derived  its  civilization,  like  all  the  rest 
of  us,  by  indirect  steps,  from  Babylonia 
and  Egypt.  M.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie 
first  demonstrated  the  fact  that  long 
before  the  ancestors  of  the  Celestial 
race  reached  the  middle  kingdom  which 


tliey  now  inhabit,  by  the  Iloang-IIo  and 
tlie  Yang-tse-Kiang,  they  lived  in  close 
contact  with  that  ancient  civilized  peo- 
ple, the  Akkadians  of  Babylonia. 
From  the  wise  men  of  Akkad  they 
learned  the  rudiments  of  tlieir  arts;  and 
when  they  set  forth  from  Mesopotamia, 
a  little  horde  of  Bak  tribes,  on  their 
long  journey  eastw^ard,  they  carried 
with  them  both  the  early  elements  of 
Akkadian  science,  and  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  Akkadian  language. 
They  reached  China  with  letters,  as- 
tronomy, and  arts  ready-made,  and 
they  have  done  little  since  but  live  on 
the  traditions  of  their  far-western  an- 
cestors. The  truth  is,  for  the  eastern 
hemisphere  at  least,  there  is  but  one 
civilization,  which  began  In  Egypt  and 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  spread  in 
either  direction,  eastward  to  Pei-sia, 
India,  and  China,  or  westward  to  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Atlantic. 

Even  the  Chinese  language  turns  out, 
on  examination,  to  be  just  the  opposite 
of  what  earlier  investigators  thought 
it.  Elder  philologists  toolc  it  for 
granted  that  primitive  tongues  must 
have  been  monosyllabic;  and  since 
Chinese  is  monosyllabic,  they  regarded 
it,  somewbat  illogically,  as  therefore 
primitive.  But  Terrien  de  Lacouperie 
and  Douglas  have  shown,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Chinese  is  really  Akkadian 
by  origin,  and  that  it  was  once  poly- 
syllabic, like  most  other  languages.  Its 
words  have  been  shortened  by  wear 
and  tear,  or  by  that  familiar  process 
which  turns  omnibus  into  "bus,"  photo- 
graph into  "photo,"  and  bicycle  into 
"bike."  It  consists  of  words  said  "for 
short,"  like  the  common  abbreviation 
of  William  into  Bill,  Richard  into  Dick, 
or  Theodore  into  Theo;  or  rather,  it  has 
suffered  by  that  imperceptible  phonetic 
change  which  has  reduced  elccmosync  to 
"alms,"  semetipsissimum  to  meine,  and 
Aethelthryth  to  Awdry.  In  fact,  it 
turns  out  that  Chinese,  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  most  primitive  languages,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  worn  and  de- 
graded. In  place  of  "psycholog>^"  it 
would  content  itself  with  /).s'// ;  Avhile  tel 
or  pho  would  do  duty  for  "telephone." 
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Ill  this  ease,  the  diffusion  of  a  lan- 
guage and  a  culture  is  by  simple  migra- 
tion, as  in  the  well-known  instances  of 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  of  Greece  and  Sic- 
ily, of  England  and  America.  In  other 
cases,  the  diffusion  is  rather  by  con- 
quest, as  in  the  equally  well-known 
instances  of  Alexander's  successors,  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  Arabs 
in  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Syria. 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic,  with  their 
accompanying  arts,  became  naturalized 
among  the  subject  peoples.  Most 
often,  it  is  the  conquerors  who  thus 
impose  their  language  on  the  con- 
quered: we  need  go  no  further  afield 
than  Wales  or  Ireland,  where  the  proc- 
ess is  incomplete,  and  Cornwall,  where 
it  reached  its  termination  a  century  ago. 
But  sometimes  it  is  the  conquered  who 
absorb  and  assimilate  the  conquerors; 
the  Normans  seem  to  have  been  good 
hands  at  thus  losing  their  identity 
wherever  they  went;  for  in  Normandy, 
they  dropped  their  native  Scandi- 
navian and  adopted  old  French;  while 
in  England  again  they  lost  their 
French,  and  in  a  few  generations  be- 
came thorough-going  Englishmen.  In 
Ireland,  too,  as  an  Irishman  expressed 
it,  they  "inculcated  Celtic  habits,"  and 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  saying,  so 
often  repeated,  that  they  were  "ipsis 
Hibernis  Hiberniores." 

On  a  large  scale,  this  absorption  of 
the  conquerors  by  the  conquered  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  on  over  the  entire 
Malay o-Polynesian  region.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  over  this  wide  area  from 
Madagascar  to  Hawaii  only  one  type  of 
language  is  spoken  by  the  remotest 
islanders,  belonging  to  all  races,  and 
having  attained  the  most  varied  de- 
grees of  culture.  The  black  and  woolly- 
haired  Melanesians  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  the  warlike  Maories  of  New 
Zealand,  the  gentle,  brown  Polyne- 
sians, the  yellow  Mongoloid  and  Ma- 
hommedan  people  of  Java,  the  dark 
and  half  negro-like  Malagasy  of  Mada- 
gascar, all  speak  varieties  of  this 
widely  dift'used  language.  At  one  time 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Malays,  those 
active  Vikings  of  tlie  far  east,  had  car- 


ried their  own  tongue  to  these  remote 
places;  but  then,  as  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane 
has  pointed  out,  Malay  itself  is  not  the 
most  primitive,  but  the  latest  and  most 
developed  member  of  the  group.  It 
answers  to  French  rather  than  to  Latin; 
it  is  like  modern  Danish  rather  than 
modern  Icelandic.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  as  Mr.  Keane  suggests,  that  the  lan- 
guage in  question  is  a  very  old  one, 
originally  belonging  to  the  true  Poly- 
nesians. Before  their  arrival  the  Pa- 
cific isles  were  peopled  by  the  low  black 
race  whom  we  call  Melanesians.  Many 
of  the  archipelagoes,  however,  were  af- 
terwards conquered  and  colonized  by  the 
lighter  and  essentially  Caucasian  people, 
closely  akin  to  our  own,  whom  we  call 
Polynesians.  These  white  Polynesians 
intermixed  and  intermarried  more  or 
less  with  the  black  Melanesians,  re- 
maining relatively  pure  and  light-col- 
ored in  a  few  of  the  archipelagoes, 
while  in  others  they  acquired  such  an 
infusion  of  black  blood  as  made  them 
in  time  dark  brown  or  copper-colored. 
They  imposed  their  own  speech  upon 
the  black  people  everywhere,  exactly  as 
the  English  have  imposed  the  tongue  of 
Shakespeare  and  Newton  upon  the  rude 
American  and  West  Indian  negroes. 
In  the  remotest  and  blackest  islands, 
Mr.  Keane  points  out,  the  oldest  and 
crudest  form  of  the  common  language 
survives,  just  as  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navian of  the  Sagas  survives  in  Ice- 
land; in  the  more  advanced  light-brown 
Polynesian  groups,  it  has  been  im- 
proved and  simplified  into  a  more  mod- 
ernized form,  just  as  in  Europe  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  has  been  im- 
proved and  simplified  into  modern 
Danish  and  modern  Swedish.  Finally, 
at  a  still  later  period,  the  Polynesian 
tongue  was  adopted  by  the  yellowish 
Mongoloid  Malays,  who  conquered  the 
same  region,  and  who  further  improved 
and  simplified  it  into  the  Malay  of  com- 
merce, as  the  Normans  did  with  the 
English  of  King  Alfred.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  languages  in  the 
lump  are  generally  called  Malayan, 
after  the  latest  people  who  adopted 
them,  instead  of  Polynesian,  after  their 
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original  six^akors;  wliicli  is  soiiu'wlial 
tlie  same  error  as  if  we  were  to  tlescribe 
Eiiglisli  as  tlie  Norman  tongue,  or  spealc 
of  Latin,  Spanisli,  and  Portuguese  as 
belonging-  to  tlie  French  Canadian 
group  of  languages. 

The  fact  is,  Ave  have  to  recognize  that 
changes  such  as  those  which  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  histor- 
ical period  also  took  place  in  prehistoric 
times  and  in  unhistoric  countries.  Just 
as  the  English  now  colonize  the  coasts 
of  the  world,  from  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New^  Zealand,  to  South  Africa, 
Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  Deme- 
rara,  so  the  Phoenician  and  the  Malay 
colonized  in  earlier  times  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so  the 
Melanesian  in  a  very  remote  past 
spread  across  the  Pacific  in  the  frailest 
of  vessels.  And  just  as  the  Goth  and 
Hun  and  Tartar  swept  down  in  historic 
times  on  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  Asi- 
atic world,  so,  long  before,  unknown 
migrations  and  unnamed  hordes  of 
savages  swept  dow^n  upon  Egypt,  Meso- 
potamia, and  India.  For  the  historic 
periods  and  places,  we  have  document- 
ary evidence;  for  the  prehistoric  or  un- 
historic, we  have  but  the  evidence  of 
the  existing  and  resultant  arrange- 
ments. 

Even  these,  however,  tell  us  a  great 
deal.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more 
curious  than  the  existing  diffusion  of 
that  tiny  black  "Negrito"  race,  with 
woolly  hair  and  very  protruding  jaws, 
which  Is  now  in  all  probability  the  earli- 
est surviving  variety  of  the  human  spe- 
cies? These  pygmies  occur  in  Africa 
as  the  dwarfs  of  the  forest  country,  the 
Akkas,  Wochuas,  and  others,  barely 
four  feet  high;  as  the  Batwas  and  Bush- 
men of  the  south;  and  less  pure,  as  the 
Hottentots.  They  crop  up  again  in  the 
undersized  aborigines  of  the  Andaman 
Islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  in  the 
Negritoes  of  the  Philippines,  and  in  the 
small  black  Papuans.  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  this  wide- 
spread half-developed  race  of  dwarfs 
once  covered  a  large  part  of  the  south- 
era  world,  from  which  It  has  now  been 
ousted  by   newer,   bigger,  and  more 


devel()])ed  tribes;  wliile  the  primitive 
pygmies  hold  their  own  best  eitlier  in  a 
few  remote  islands,  in  a  few  barren  des- 
erts, or  else  in  very  dense  and  pathless 
forests,  through  Avliich  taller  races 
would  creep  with  ditficulty. 

Not  less  interesting  than  these  ro- 
mances of  race  as  race  are  the  romances 
of  the  interaction  of  race  and  religion, 
or  of  race  and  culture.  For  example, 
tlie  Moors  of  the  towais  and  of  the  sea- 
coast  in  North  Africa,  largely  inter- 
mixed as  they  are  with  Arab  and  other 
Semitic  blood,  have  swallowed  Islam 
entire,  adopting  not  only  its  religion  but 
also  its  social  order — its  polygamy,  its 
harems,  its  veiling  of  women.  The 
Kabyles  and  Berbers  of  the  hills,  on  the 
other  hand,  fairly  pure  descendants  of 
the  old  native  Mauretanian  or  Roman- 
ized inhabitants,  though  they  have  ac- 
cepted Mohammedanism  more  or  less 
fervently  as  a  religious  faith,  have 
never  really  assimilated  it  as  a  social 
system.  To  this  day  they  are  practi- 
cally strict  monogamists;  their  women 
do  not  veil,  but  freely  show  their  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  piquant  faces;  while 
the  family  is  organized  on  much  the 
same  basis  as  in  Europe  generally.  In 
other  words,  the  racial  habit  of  allow- 
ing a  certain  freedom  and  independence 
to  women  has  proved  stronger  in  prac- 
tice than  the  law  of  Islam;  the  intru- 
sive Semite  has  not  been  able  to  inocu- 
late with  his  ideas  the  Hamitic  North 
African.  Nor  in  "Aryan"  Persia,  again, 
has  the  prohibition  against  wine  been 
so  successful  as  elsewhere;  while  the 
native  artistic  and  pictorial  spirit  of  the 
Persian  race  has  made  a  dead  letter  of 
the  restriction  against  fashioning  an 
image  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  that  are  under  the  earth.  Race, 
in  short,  has  proved  stronger  than  re- 
ligion. For  the  Persians  are  Shiahs, 
not  orthodox  Sunnis;  they  have  trans- 
formed the  materialistic  tenets  of  Islam 
into  a  mysticism  not  far  removed  from 
that  of  India  or  the  Buddhists.  Who 
could  mistake  Omar  Khayyam  for  a 
mere  Mahommedan  ? 

Very  similar  ethnical  diversities  of 
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faith  may  also  be  noticed  in  our  own 
islands.  The  Anglican  church,  as  a 
rule,  has  lirmly  established  itself  in  the 
more  Teutonic  and  south-eastern  half 
of  Britain  alone.  The  Gaelic  Celts, 
both  in  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, have  remained  Roman  Catliolic; 
the  Cymric  Celts,  both  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  have  adopted  Wesleyanism 
or  some  emotional  form  of  Protestant 
nonconformity.  Even  in  England 
proper  it  will  be  found  that  the  Estab- 
lishment flourishes  best  in  the  Teutonic 
south-east,  w^hile  dissent  is  rife  in  the 
half-Celtic  north,  in  the  Yorkshire 
dales,  in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  West- 
country.  I  may  add,  side  by  side  with 
these  facts,  that  poets,  musicians,  and 
painters  spring  most  frequently  in  Brit- 
ain from  the  Celtic  or  semi-Celtic  north 
and  west,  while  they  are  rarer  in  the 
Teutonic  or  Teutonized  south  and  east. 
Vocalists,  in  particular,  are  very  fre- 
quently Welsh.  Even  in  London,  that 
vast  congeries  of  mingled  races,  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  nonconformity  is 
led  by  Cambrians  like  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  and  that  song  is  dis- 
pensed for  us  by  Mr.  Hirw^en  Jones  and 
Mr.  Ben  Davies. 

Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has  pointed  out  a 
still  more  curious  cross-division  of 
Europe  as  a  whole,  dependent  upon 
underlying  racial  features.  Two  main 
types  of  skull  are  generally  distin- 
guished throughout  the  whole  historic 
and  prehistoric  period— there  are  the 
dolichocephalic  or  long-headed,  and  the 
brachycephalic  or  short-headed  people. 
"The  dolichocephalic  Teutonic  race." 
says  the  learned  canon  frankly,  "is 
Protestant;  the  brachycephalic  Celto- 
Slavic  race  is  either  Roman  Catholic  or 
Greek  orthodox.  .  .  .  The  Teutonic 
peoples  are  averse  to  sacerdotalism, 
and  have  shaken  off  priestly  guidance 
and  developed  individualism.  Protest- 
antism w\as  a  revolt  against  a  religion 
imposed  by  the  South  upon  the  North, 
but  which  had  never  been  congenial  to 
the  Northern  mind.  The  German 
princes,  who  were  of  purer  Teutonic 
blood  than  their  subjects,  were  the 
leaders   of    the   ecclesiastical  revolt. 


Scandinavia  is  more  purely  Teutonic 
than  Germany,  and  Scandinavia  is 
Protestant  to  the  backbone.  The  Low- 
land Scotch,  who  are  more  purely  Teu- 
tonic than  the  English,  have  given  the 
freest  development  to  the  genius  of 
Protestantism."  And  then  the  intrepid 
canon,  instead  of  worrying  about  theo- 
logical explanations  of  the  fact,  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  mean  cephalic  index 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Protestant  Dutch 
is  nearly  that  of  the  Swedes  and  the 
North  Germans;  while  the  Belgians  are 
Catholics  because  their  cephalic  index 
approaches  that  of  the  Catholic  Pari- 
sians. If  a  Swiss  canton  is  long- 
headed, it  is  Protestant;  if  round- 
headed,  it  is  Catholic.  And  Canon  Tay- 
lor accounts  (rightly,  as  I  think)  for  one 
apparent  British  exception  by  saying 
shrewdly,  "The  Welsh  and  the  Cornish- 
men,  who  became  Protestant  by  polit- 
ical accident,  have  transformed  Prot- 
estantism into  an  emotional  religion, 
which  has  irtner  affinities  with  the 
emotional  faith  of  Ireland  and  Italy." 

Unless  so  distinguished  a  divine  had 
led  the  way,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  have  ventured  myself  to  follow 
into  this  curious  by-path  of  ethnology. 
But,  in  future,  whenever  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  oneself  the  once  famous  question, 
"Why  am  I  a  Protestant?"  the  answer 
will  be  obvious:  "Because  seventy-five 
is  my  cephalic  index.  If  it  were  sev- 
enty-nine, I  should,  no  doubt,  have  be- 
come a  Dominican  brother." 

How  charming  is  divine  ethnology! 
I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  show  that 
it  is  not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools 
suppose,  but  teeming  with  odd  hints  of 
unsuspected  quaintness. 

Grant  Allen. 


From  Macmillan's  MagaziriP. 
A  FIRST  NIGHT  AT  ATHENS. 

That  a  country's  happiness  varies  in 
inverse  ratio  with  its  historical  interest 
is  a  truth  that,  by  repetition  and  practi- 
cal demonstration,  has  almost  sunk  to 
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the  level  of  phititude.  Such  demohstra- 
tlon  has  been  given  to  it  of  late  in  the 
case  of  Greece,  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  area  and  population,  has  received  an 
undue  and  unenviable  amount  of  atten- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
During  these  last  few  clamorous 
months  Athens  has  seen  many  phases 
of  popular  excitement;  mobs  that  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  royal  palace  to 
shout  the  Greek  equivalent  of  d  Berlin! 
so  does  history  repeat  itself,  and  to 
cheer  themselves  hoarse  for  the  king; 
mobs  that  gathered  in  the  same  place 
to  complain  of  treachei*y  and  to  mutter 
sedition;  regiments  starting  with  light 
hearts  and  sublime  self-confidence  for 
the  front,  and  the  remnants  of  regi- 
ments straggling  back  to  fill  the  hos- 
pitals and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  disaf- 
fected. But  it  is  a  less  gloomy  picture 
of  Athenian  life  that  we  wish  to  give. 
However  persistently  thoughts  of 
struggles,  past  and  to  come,  with  his 
hereditary  foes  may  beset  the  Greek,  he 
requires  amusement  as  one  of  his 
means  of  subsistence;  and  it  is  one  of 
his  most  popular  forms  of  amusement 
that  we  propose  to  describe  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

It  is  not  then  the  first  night  of  a  trag- 
edy by  Euripides  or  a  comedy  by  Aris- 
tophanes with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
We  are  gifted  with  no  retrospective 
second-sight,  and  our  first  night  was  a 
night  of  last  year  in  what  one  might 
call  Modern  Athens,  had  not  that  desig- 
nation been  appropriated,  we  will  not 
say  usurped,  by  a  nearer  and  more 
familiar  city.  A  contemporary  account 
of  the  first  performance  of  "Medea"  or 
"The  Clouds"  would  undoubtedly  be 
interesting;  but  not  less  undoubtedly 
may  we  assume  that  the  Athens  of 
Pericles  is,  in  a  manner,  more  familiar 
to  us  than  the  Athens  of  this  present 
year  of  grace.  Despite  the  facilities  of 
modern  travel,  despite  the  coupons  of 
Messrs.  Cook,  the  number  of  English 
tourists  who  visit  Greece  is  relatively 
small.  Possibly  they  have  read  Ed- 
mond  About,  and  have  conjured  up 
visions  of  a  forced  sojourn  with  the 
King  of  the  Mountains;  possibly  they 


fear  that  the  air  of  Greece  is  too  redo- 
lent of  past  and  painful  memories  of 
the  lexicon  and  grammar  of  school- 
days. However  it  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains; comparatively  few  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  that  Mr.  Ruskin  gave 
his  Oxford  students  in  1870.  "Which 
of  us,"  he  said,  "knows  what  the  valley 
of  Sparta  is  like,  or  the  great  mountain 
vase  of  Arcadia?  Which  of  us,  except 
in  mere  airy  syllabling  of  names,  knows 
ought  of  'sandy  Laidon  banks,  or  old 
Lycseus,  or  Cyllene  hoar!'  'You  can- 
not travel  in  Greece!'  I  know  it;  nor 
in  Magna  Grsecia.  But,  gentlemen  of 
England,  you  had  better  find  out  why 
you  cannot,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
horror  of  European  shame,  before  you 
hope  to  learn  Greek  art."  Alas,  very 
few  of  the  gentlemen  have  found  that 
they  can  visit  Greece  to  their  intellec- 
tual and  aesthetic  profit,  and  for  the 
others  therefore  this  brief  account  of  a 
typical  Athenian  institution  may  have 
some  interest. 

It  is  of  a  summer  theatre  in  Athens 
that  we  have  to  speak.  Athens  does  in- 
deed possess  theatres  as  we  know  them 
in  western  Europe,  nearly  all,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  either  subsidized  by  the 
state  or  the  municipality.  There  is  a 
large  playhouse  in  the  Plateia  Tu 
Ludovicu,  for  instance,  built  some  fif- 
teen years  ago  by  a  well-known  Greek 
millionaire  called  Syngros,  who  tried  to 
win  immortality  for  himself  (after  a 
fashion  not  unknown  in  western 
Europe)  by  giving  it  his  name,  and 
handing  it  over  as  a  free  gift  to  the  city 
of  Athens.  It  holds  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  and  with  respect  to  safety, 
comfort,  and  stage  appliances  vies  with 
the  best  continental  theatres.  Exter- 
nally, however,  it  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  architectural  beauty,  especially  in 
comparison  with  the  National  Theatre, 
which  stands  in  the  street  called  Aghios 
Constantinos.  The  latter,  a  stately  edi- 
fice built  of  pure  Pentelic  marble,  is 
very  fair  to  look  upon,  although  in 
Greece,  the  sunny  and  clear-skied,  its 
dazzling  Avhiteness  is  less  remarkable 
than  it  would  be  were  this  national 
theatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
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Yet  to  dAvellers  ou  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  its  existence  is  partly  due,  for 
it  was  built  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fund 
raised,  at  the  instance  of  King  George, 
from  Greeks  at  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth;  and  Greek  merchants  in  London 
subscribed  no  small  portion  of  the  cost. 
The  other  winter  theatres  and  music- 
halls  are  of  small  importance. 

But  in  these  theatres,  excellent 
though  they  may  be,  the  traveller  eager 
for  local  color  will  not  happen  upon  that 
"something  rich  and  strange,"  which 
he  naturally  expects  in  a  country  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  For  something 
more  essentially  native  to  the  soil,  or 
rather  to  the  climate,  he  must  repair 
to  one  of  the  summer  theatres  of  Ath- 
ens. If  indeed  he  visits  Athens  during 
the  height  of  the  summer,  these  are  the 
only  places  of  amusement  he  finds 
open;  it  is  far  too  bright  and  beautiful 
out  of  doors  for  there  being  any  chance 
of  a  good  and  satisfactory  attendance 
in  a  building.  The  luxurious  modern 
Athenian,  notwithstanding  his  great 
love  of  music  and  amusement,  could 
never  endure  to  remain  pent  up  in  a 
stifling  theatre,  however  great  might 
be  the  attraction  offered.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt 
something  wiiich  combines  the  two  es- 
sentials, comfort  with  amusement. 
Useful  suggestions  from  the  past  are 
not  wanting  in  Athens.  One  has  only 
to  go  round  the  Acropolis  to  see  how 
the  ancient  inhabitants  solved  a  sim- 
ilar difficulty;  the  theatre  of  Dionysius, 
or  that  of  Herodes  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Stadium  fur- 
ther east,  furnish  excellent  examples 
to  the  modern  Athenian.  A  theatre, 
then,  consisting  of  a  wooden  stage  and 
temporary  wooden  seats,  is  erected  in- 
side a  yard  or  enclosure,  with  no  high 
walls  to  keep  out  the  welcome  cool 
Ijreezes  and  no  roof  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  beautiful  starry  sky.  Such  a 
theatre  on  a  clear  quiet  night,  pleas- 
tintly  cool  after  the  intense  heat  of  the 
day,  is  always  well  patronized  by 
Athenian  playgoers. 

One  such  theatre,  standing  hard  by 
the  historic  Ilyssus  and  the  fountain  of 


Callirrhoe,  bears  the  name  of  Para- 
disos,  and  bears  it  with  good  reason,  for 
beautiful  gardens  of  sweet-scented 
orange  trees  lie  round  about  it. 
Oranges,  one  remembers,  are  the  favor- 
ite sustenance  of  the  "gods"  of  Drury 
Lane,  but  the  "gods"  of  Greece,  if  one 
may  use  the  phrase,  are  more  highly 
favored  beings.  To  them  it  is  given  to 
pluck  their  fruit  from  the  parent  stem 
(provided  the  eye  of  the  law  be  not  upon 
them),  instead  of  having  it  doled  forth 
from  the  basket  of  a  dingy  and  raucous 
dame  of  forbidding  aspect.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  nearer  the  city  one  comes  on 
anotlier  summer  theatre  also  embow- 
ered among  foliage,  in  this  case  of  pines 
and  pepper-trees,  called  the  Garden  of 
Orphanides,  which  is  generally  used  as 
a  cafe  chantant;  w^hile  a  third,  the 
Olympia,  is  to  be  found  near  the  col- 
umns of  Olympeion.  The  last  has  for 
some  time  past  been  used  as  a  circus, 
but  the  traveller  will  visit  it  in  vain  for 
any  trace  of  tlie  ancient  Olympic  games 
or  the  mediaeval  hippodrome  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  will  find  only  a  mod- 
ern circus  of  the  type  familiar  to  west- 
ern Europe,  lightly-clad  ladies,  affable 
ring-master,  clown  and  all. 

The  general  internal  arrangement  is 
very  simple,  though  some  care  is  taken 
in  the  decoration  of  the  stage  which  is 
generally  of  a  fair  size.  Greece,  as  a 
countiy  that  lives  on  its  past  glories, 
loves  to  perpetuate  ancestral  tradition, 
and  the  summit  of  the  stage  is  always 
crowned  by  a  plaster  bust  of  Pallas  or 
of  one  of  the  ancient  dramatists,  whose 
name  the  stock  company  bears  like  that 
of  a  patron  saint.  The  scenery  must 
appear  somewhat  primitive  to  one  ac- 
customed to  Shakesperian  revivals  at 
the  Lyceum.  Perhaps  the  poverty  of 
scenic  effect  is  the  cause  of  the  manage- 
ment's apparent  disinclination  to  illu- 
minate the  place  too  brilliantly.  A  few 
foot-lights  suffice  for  the  stage,  and  the 
auditorium  is  lighted  by  an  arc-light  on 
the  top  of  a  high  post.  All  the  space  in 
front  of  the  stage,  levelled  but  unen- 
cumbered with  anything  more  than 
sand,  is  divided  into  first  and  second 
the.ns  or  classes.   The  advantage  of  the 
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first  thesis  is  that  it  is  iioaror  the  stage, 
while  its  disadvantages  are  that,  the 
floor  being"  quite  flat,  those  occupying 
the  baclv  seats  have  only  a  scanty  view 
of  the  play,  and  that,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  stage,  those  in  the  front 
can  hear  the  words  from  the  prompter 
before  they  are  uttered  by  the  actors. 
The  prompter,  it  must  be  explained,  is 
a  very  important  person  in  theatres 
such  as  we  are  describing,  and  is  lo- 
cated, as  in  opera,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  fresh 
play  is  produced  nightly,  the  actors,  as 
a  rule,  have  but  a  fragmentary  knowl- 
edge of  their  parts,  and  without  his  as- 
sistance, would  fare  badly.  The  second 
fliesis,  the  seats  of  which  are  on  steps, 
is  certainly  better  as  regards  both  these 
points;  but  the  defective  illumination 
and  the  noises  from  the  neighboring 
streets  must  try  the  eyes  and  jar  the 
«ars  of  the  spectators  rather  too  much 
for  full  appreciation.  There  is  no  other 
ditference  with  respect  to  seating  ac- 
commodation, except  that  on  the 
wooden  seats  of  the  first  thesis  there  are 
placed  small  movable  cushions,  stuffed 
with  hay  or  straw  and  about  a  foot 
square  in  size.  Primitively  luxurious 
as  the  cushion  may  be,  it  is  certainly  an 
improvement  on  the  rough  wooden 
benches,  and  worth  the  extra  penny 
that  is  charged  for  it. 

The  prices  of  admission  to  these  thea- 
tres are  vei-y  low.  From  fifty  lepta  to 
two  drachmas  (that  is,  in  English 
money,  for  from  three  to  eleven  pence) 
you  can  hear  the  best  Greek  actors  in 
the  native  drama,  or  a  tolerable  French 
or  Italian  company  in  opera  or  bur- 
lesque. It  may  be  added  that,  if  you 
happen  to  have  friends  whose  windows 
overlook  the  enclosure,  or  if  you  are 
tall  enough  and  have  sufficiently  good 
■ejes  to  see  over  the  Avail,  you  need  pay 
nothing  for  your  night's  amusement. 

The  low  prices  and  the  popularity  of 
the  performances  naturally  give  the 
entertainment  a  character  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  foreigner.  The  different 
types  of  faces — handsome  types  are 
certainly  abundant— and  the  variety  of 
costumes,  white  linen  military  uni- 
forms predominating,  make  the  audi- 


ence of  a  gay  and  motley  aspect;  gar- 
ments of  all  shapes,  colors,  and  pat- 
terns, are  to  be  seen  mingled  together, 
and  there  seems  but  little  distinction  of 
class.  An  English  gentleman,  as  a  rule, 
keeps  clear  of  all  public  amusements  on 
a  Bank  Holiday;  but  the  democratic 
Greek  dandy,  his  portentous  collar  and 
varnished  shoes  notwithstanding, 
thinks  nothing  of  being  wedged  be- 
tween two  persons  of  doubtful  cleanli- 
ness. And  the  ladies  are  just  as  indif- 
ferent as  the  men.  You  see  them  at 
such  entertainments  in  great  numbers, 
young  and  old,  in  white  or  bright-col- 
ored dresses,  some  in  their  picturesque 
native  costume,  others  in  Parisian 
frocks  of  the  latest  fashion.  Whatever 
the  costume,  they  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.  You  hear  them 
all  round  you,  laughing  and  talking 
with  the  gaiety  and  freedom  charac- 
teristic of  southern  Europe.  Indeed  the 
whole  audience  is  in  groups,  either 
standing  or  sitting,  and  there  is  such  a 
buzz  of  conversation  that,  had  you  not 
paid  a  drachma  or  so  and  not  been 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  hoarding,  you 
might  think  you  were  enjoying  the 
evening  in  the  Zapeion,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  of  Athens.  The  crowd  is 
thicKest  round  a  refreshment  bar  at  the 
end  of  the  enclosure.  Here  you  may 
fortify  yourself  with  solids  and  liquids, 
the  most  favored  of  the  former  being 
that  glutinous  dainty  known  to  English- 
men as  Turkish  Delight  of  the  latter 
thick,  black  Turkish  coffee  which  is 
retailed  at  a  penny  a  cup. 

At  last,  about  nine  or  half  past  nine- 
nobody  knows  beforehand  the  exact 
time  of  commencement,  and  the  orches- 
tra, as  a  rule,  plays  two  or  more  over- 
tures— the  traditional  three  knocks  on 
the  stage  are  heard  above  the  murmur 
of  conversation  and  announce  the  be- 
ginning of  the  performance.  It  is  only 
at  this  signal  tliat  the  audience  appear 
to  realize  why  they  are  there,  and  rush 
to  their  seats  at  the  first  words  of  the 
actors,  with  the  natural  consequence 
that  the  preliminary  dialogue  is  entirely 
inaudible. 

The  problem-play,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  West,  has  had  only 
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slight  popularity  in  Greece.  Ibsen  does 
not  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  Athenian 
street,  and  there  is  no  "Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray"  a  la  Grecque,  for  Greece  is 
not  yet  civilized  enough  to  be  neurotic 
and  have  problems.  In  any  case  one 
would  not  expect  in  a  theatre  like  this 
a  drama  of  a  subtly  analytic  nature; 
everything  would  militate  against  its 
success.  The  mere  fact  of  the  perform- 
ance being  in  the  open  air  causes  the 
sounds  of  the  world  beyond  the  fence  to 
form,  as  it  were,  a  muffled  ground-tone 
to  the  dialogue,  and  prevents  an  over- 
nice  rendering  of  shades  of  accentua- 
tion. Then  the  audience  has  come  as 
much  for  social  as  for  J3esthetic  enjoy- 
ment; and  social  enjoyment  in  Greece, 
as  elsewhere,  consists  largely  in  small 
talk.  So  the  plays  produced  must  evi- 
dently be  of  a  stirring  kind  with  less 
fine  dialogue  than  exciting  iucident,  if 
the  spectator's  interest  and  attention 
are  to  be  gained  and  kept.  Incident 
w^as  certainly  not  lacking  in  the  drama 
of  which  it  was  our  fortune  to  witness 
the  first  performance  on  the  particular 
evening  in  question.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral background  of  brigands,  the  chief- 
tain of  whom  had  become  converted 
from  his  evil  ways  and  had  won  the 
young  affections  of  a  simple  village 
maiden.  The  reformed  bandit  had, 
however,  to  contend  with  respectability 
by  birth,  in  the  person  of  a  rival,  the 
local  landed  proprietor,— the  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  wicked  baronet  so 
dear  to  British  melodrama.  The  vil- 
lage maiden  was  so  guileless  as  to  be 
unaware  of  the  business  from  which 
her  lover  had  recently  retired,  and  ap- 
parently did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enquire  into  the  source  of  the  means 
with  which  he  proposed  to  keep  house. 
Finding  his  suit  a  failure  and  his  com- 
petitor in  possession,  the  squire  was 
base  enough  to  betray  him  to  the  au- 
thorities as  being  a  man  with  a  consid- 
erable past.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
play  we  have  but  vague  recollections. 
There  was  a  fight  in  which  the  squire 
met  a  justly  deserved  death,  and 
towards  the  end  a  dcus  ex  mo  china  in 
the  form  of  a  heavy  father  (whose  we 


are  not  quite  certain)  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  dispense  poetic  justice  and 
bring  things  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

The  cast  was  a  strong  one,  and  the 
actors  made  the  best  of  their  parts;  but 
the  play  itself  seemed  to  be  too  naive 
for  even  an  Athenian  open-air  audience, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  it 
was  not  liked.  The  majority  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention,  but  went  on 
talking  with  sublime  indifference  to 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage;  others 
kept  up  an  animated  and  critical  com- 
mentarj^  on  the  play,  while  a  few,  easily 
contented  mortals,  appeared  to  derive 
some  gratification  from  it.  and  glared 
indignantly  but  ineffectually  at  their 
chattering  neighbors.  They  watched 
intently  every  gesture  of  the  actors, 
and  bent  eagerly  for  Avar  d  so  as  to  drink 
in  every  syllable  that  was  uttered.  For 
this  purpose  they  folded  and  refolded 
their  cushions,  in  order  that  they  might 
sit  an  inch  or  two  higher,  with  a  bland 
unconsciousness  that  they  were  ob- 
structing the  view  of  those  behind 
them. 

In  front  of  us,  for  instance,  sat  a 
stoutly  built  fellow,  with  a  tremendous 
hat  (whicli  he  persisted  in  wearing 
tliroughout  tlie  performance,  as  though 
he  were  an  English  lady  at  a  matinee) 
who  evidently  thought  that  we  had 
paid  our  drachmas  only  to  view  his  Her- 
culean back  and  towering  head-gear. 
Just  behind  us  again  w^ere  two  officers 
with  two  ladies,  and  the  quartette  kept 
up  such  a  conversational  din  that,  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hear  a  word  of  the  play.  This 
naturally  caused  protests  from  some  of 
their  neighbors,  and  sharp  words  were 
more  than  once  exchanged  with  those 
around  them.  For  our  own  part  we 
were  not  interested  in  the  play  at  all; 
but,  as  we  grew  tired  and  were  about 
to  leave,  we  unexpectedly  witnessed 
the  most  original  and  effective  method 
of  theatrical  criticism  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  play  was  not  liked;  indeed,  to  be 
frank,  it  was  a  total  failure  from  the 
first  act.   Perhaps  this  accounted  some- 
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what  for  the  str;nii>('  behavior  of  the 
aiidieiiee;  for  lack  of  civility  and  con- 
sideration for  others  are  unusual  in  the 
naturally  polite  Athenians.  But  what 
had  particularly  impressed  us  was  the 
entire  laclc  of  any  expressions  of  disap- 
proval, although  it  was  an  occasion  on 
which  almost  any  other  audience  would 
have  brought  down  the  theatre  (one 
cannot  say  the  house)  with  a  storm  of 
hisses  and  hooting.  These  Athenians, 
however,  tooli  it  very  coolly,  and  went 
on  talking  quietly  and  uninterruptedly; 
now  and  tlien  you  would  hear  an  iron- 
ical evijeli !  or  a  thump  on  the  floor,  but 
practically  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
Thus  the  performance  approached  its 
end,  and  one  would  have  taken  the 
Athenians  for  the  most  patient  and  en- 
during of  audiences;  when  suddenly, 
while  the  stage  was  full  of  actors,  a 
loud  cry  of  Folia!  Folia !  SiYose  from  the 
back  seats,  and  w^as  succeeded  by  the 
flight  of  a  cushion  to  the  stage. 

Standing  at  your  window  on  a  day 
when  the  atmosphere  seems  over- 
charged with  storm,  have  you  ever 
watched  the  outburst  of  the  pent-up 
fury  of  the  skies  when  flash  follows 
flash,  and  peal  after  peal  of  thunder 
reverberates  through  the  heavens,  and 
when  hail-stones,  like  bullets  from  a 
battery  of  celestial  Maxims,  pour  down 
upon  the  earth?  What  happened  in  the 
theatre  resembled  these  natural  phe- 
nomena on  a  small  scale.  To  vary  the 
metaphor,  one  might  say  that  the  flrst 
cushion  had  somewhat  the  same  effect 
as  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine.  The 
spectators,  hitherto  so  patient  and  in- 
different, were  now  hissing,  shouting, 
liowling  to  their  utmost,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  a  constant  volley 
of  cushions,  which  fell  upon  the  stage 
with  a  storm-like  violence,  entirely 
stupefying  for  some  seconds  the  poor 
actors,  who  fled  behind  the  scenes  for 
shelter  so  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
realize  the  position  of  affairs. 

The  public,  however,  after  the  first 
outburst  of  indignation,  remembering 
that  the  real  offence  lay  with  the  author 
and  not  with  the  actors,  called  loudly 
for   him.    "Author,   author!"   cried  a 


voice,  from  the  back  seats;  "autlior, 
author!"  exclaimed  the  whole  audience 
in  chorus,  "the  author  out!" — and  out 
tliey  would  have  him.  What  induced 
the  poor  man  to  come  forward  at  such 
a  time  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  come  he 
did,  and  boldly  faced  the  infuriated 
public.  He  had  better  not  have  done 
so.  "jfiTwm,"  he  managed  to  say,  but  he 
could  get  no  further;  the  rest  was  lost, 
buried  like  himself  in  a  fresh  storm  of 
cushions.  After  a  few  minutes  not  a 
single  cushion  remained  on  any  of  the 
seats;  they  were  all  strewn  in  front  of 
the  stage  thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves 
of  Vallombrosa. 

When  no  more  cushions  were  left  and 
the  lights  on  the  stage  were  darkened, 
the  audience,  still  bubbling  over  with 
excitement  and  evidently  highly  de- 
lighted with  their  evening's  entertain- 
ment, especially  the  latter  part  of  it, 
began  to  pour  out  into  the  street,  the 
process  being  a  somewhat  slow  one 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  such  theatres 
there  is  only  one  way  of  egress.  Out- 
side one  is  not  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  cabs  and  carriages,  for  Athens  is  a 
compact  city  and  nearly  everybody  goes 
home  on  foot;  nor  are  one's  ears  as- 
sailed by  newspaper  boys  bawling  the 
latest  murder  in  the  latest  edition.  As 
a  substitute  one  finds  a  sort  of  Oriental 
muffin-man,  clad  in  dingily  gorgeous 
Turkish  costume  and  vending  peculiar 
ring-shaped  rolls,  which,  taken  with 
cheese  and  washed  down  with  raisin 
wine,  are  a  favorite  refreshment  after 
the  theatre  with  Athenian  play-goers. 
Next  day  the  new  play  and  its  burial 
among  cushions  were  the  general  topics 
of  conversation.  A  friend  of  ours,  resi- 
dent in  Athens,  told  us  that  this  was  by 
no  means  the  first  time  the  Athenians 
had  used  the  cushions  in  this  way.  He 
knew  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  first  nights,  expressly  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  part  in 
this  drastic  method  of  criticism,  and 
who  with  time  and  practice  acquired  a 
deadly  aim  with  their  missiles.  "It  has 
been  very  beneficial,"  continued  our 
friend,  "both  to  the  stage  and  to  the 
public.   A  bad  play  is  thus  promptly 
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disposed  of,  and  the  public  get  the  full 
value  of  their  peunyworth  of  cushion, 
if  nothing  else." 

When  at  the  recent  Olympic  Games 
it  was  proposed  to  place  such  cushions 
on  the  marble  seats  of  the  auditorium, 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  attach  them  firmly,  in  case 
the  spectators  might  be  moved  to  cast 
them  about,  and  thereby  alarm  foreign 
competitors  unaccustomed  to  such 
demonstrations. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour, 
THE  RANEE'S  CHILDKEN. 

There  were  great  rejoicings,  and 
great  preparations  in  the  palace,  and  all 
the  city  of  Khetri,  for  the  young  ranee 
was  soon  to  become  a  mother.  She  was 
a  gentle  and  beautiful  girl,  much  be- 
loved by  the  rajah,  to  whom  she  had 
been  married  five  years.  Although  in 
those  five  years  she  had  borne  him  no 
children,  he  had  not  reproached  her, 
nor  had  he  even  begun  to  think  of  tak- 
ing another  wife.  But  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  zenana,  with  her  husband  often 
absent  on  hunting  or  shooting  expedi- 
tions, or  on  visits  to  the  neighboring 
rajahs,  the  young  ranee  had  longed  and 
prayed  for  a  child,  to  brighten  the  dul- 
ness  of  her  life.  She  had  had  water 
brought  from  the  Ganges,  and  had 
bathed  in  it;  she  had  spent  whole  days 
fasting  and  prostrate  before  the  shrine 
of  her  goddess;  but  it  had  all  been  of  no 
avail,  until  now,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
marriage,  the  moment  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  long-looked-for  son 
should  come  into  the  world,  to  gladden 
his  mother's  heart. 

The  astrologers  were  ready  to  make 
out  the  horoscope  of  the  young  heir  of 
Khetri,  the  moment  the  gun  should  fire 
at  the  palace.  There  was  to  be  feasting 
and  drinking  and  buksheesh  galore  for 
every  faithful  Rajput. 

The  rajah  sat  below  among  his  coun- 
cillors, talking  of  all  the  grand  things 
they  would  do  for  his  son.   For  nearly 


a  hundred  years  no  son  had  been  born 
to  the  reigning  rajah.  The  present 
rajah  himself  was  an  adopted  son,  a 
distant  cousin  of  the  late  rajah,  who- 
was  also  the  adopted  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Now  and  again  a  messenger  went  up 
to  the  zenana,  to  ask  hovr  It  fared  with 
the  ranee. 

At  sunset  there  was  a  stir  and  commo- 
tion in  the  ranee's  chamber:  the  joj^ous 
voices  of  women  and  the  feeble  cry  of  a 
new-born  infant.  Then  there  was  a 
sudden  hush,  the  women  stared  blankly 
at  each  other,  and  the  whisper  went 
round:  "A  girl!"  No  one  had  ever 
dreamt  of  this.  There  was  as  much 
surprise  and  consternation  in  the 
zenana  as  if  a  girl  baby  had  never  been 
born  into  the  world  before. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  young  mother 
faintly,  struck  by  the  sudden  silence. 

"The  baby  is  a  girl,"  said  some  one 
standing  near,  bending  over  her  to^ 
whisper  the  dreadful  tidings. 

The  young  ranee  came  from  a  distant 
state,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  customs 
of  the  stern  and  haughty  Rajputs. 
"What  matter,"  she  said,  laughing 
gently,  "if  it  is  alive  and  healthy?" 
Then  she  fell  asleep,  her  heart  full  of  an 
immeasurable  content.  Perhaps,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  she  would  rather 
have  a  girl,  who  would  be  with  her  in 
the  zenana  till  she  married,  than  a  boy, 
who  would  be  always  outside  with  the 
men,  learning  to  ride  before  he  could 
speak,  learning  to  shoot  as  soon  as  his 
small  arms  could  hold  the  liglitest  gun. 

A  messenger  came  to  the  rajah,  where 
he  sat  among  his  ministers,  and  with 
veiled  face  confessed  with  shame  that 
the  long-expected  one  was  a  girl. 

"A  girl!  Impossible!"  shouted  the 
rajah,  springing  from  his  chair.  Then 
he  sank  down  into  it  again  with  a  pal- 
ing of  the  lips,  and  a  stealthy  look  at 
the  men  round  him. 

"Bah,  it  will  be  a  boy  next  time!"  said 
an  ancient  minister  who  sat  next  him, 
laying  his  hand  with  uuAvonted  want  of 
respect  on  the  rajah's  arm. 

"We  are  all  Rajputs  here."  said  a 
stern-looking  man  on  the  other  side. 
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One  who  was  a  Brahiiiiu  got  up  and 
went  out. 

"They  are  bejjinninj;-  to  say  at  Jeypore 
that  the  Rajah  of  Khetri  leans  towards 
these  new-tangled  foreign  notions  of 
the  British,"  said  the  stern-faced 
man. 

"It  is  a  lie!"  cried  the  rajah.  "You 
Icnow,  Thakor  Ram  Bux,  they  are  al- 
ways trying  to  defame  me  to  my 
suzerain  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore. 
They  would  like  to  put  their  hand  upon 
my  Raj  if  they  could  only  find  an  ex- 
cuse," 

"They  say  that  you  are  the  only 
Rajput  who  has  only  one  ranee,  that 
you  despise  the  customs  of  our  race," 
went  on  the  Thakor. 

"I  am  young  j^et.  I  shall  marry 
again,"  said  the  rajah,  flushing  darkly. 

"This  will  perhaps  give  them  another 
handle  against  you,"  the  Thakor  added 
pitilessly. 

"No  one  could  possibly  help  a  misfor- 
tune of  tliis  kind,  sent  by  the  gods," 
said  the  rajah,  but  his  eyes  fell  before 
the  Thakor' s. 

"  'No  Rajput  is  called  father-in-law 
and  brother-in-law,'  "  said  the  Thakor, 
quoting  an  old  Rajput  saying. 

"Do  as  you  will,"  said  the  rajah 
hoarsely.  "I  shall  go  for  a  week's 
shooting,"  and  he  strode  out  of  the 
room. 

Thakor  Ram  Bux  called  an  attendant. 

"Send  for  the  head  nurse,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  send  for  the  head  nurse," 
eliorussed  all  the  ministers,  and  they 
stood  up  and  whispered  together. 

The  head  nurse  came,  a  dark  figure 
closely  veiled.  She  bore  herself  hum- 
bly, for  she  felt  that  the  ranee  had 
brought  disgrace  on  the  whole  zenana 
by  that  terrible  mistake  of  hers.  She 
belonged  to  the  Thakor  Ram  Bux'  own 
family,  and  was  as  relentless  and  as  full 
of  prejudices  as  himself.  Even  had  it 
been  otherwise,  she  could  not  have 
done  much  in  the  face  of  the  Rajputs' 
immemorial  custom,  and  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  rajah. 

"After  all,  what  is  a  woman's  life 
worth  in  this  crooked  world,  either  on 
the  guddi  or  in  the  kitchen?"  she  mut- 


tered to  herself,  as  she  toiled  again  up 
the  steep  stair  to  the  zenana. 

So  the  little  life,  so  longed  for  and  so 
prayed  for,  was  ended  the  day  that  it 
began.  A  gasp  or  two  and  a  shudder, 
and  the  little  flame,  only  just  lighted, 
trembled  and  went  out. 

The  ranee  lay  very  ill  for  many 
weeks,  delirious  and  full  of  pain;  but 
in  her  delirium  she  must  have  heard 
strange  things,  for  w^hen  she  came  to 
herself  she  never  asked  for  her  baby. 
She  came  back  a  grave  and  quiet 
woman,  with  a  brooding  shadow  in  her 
dark  eyes.  She  was  gentle  and  submis- 
sive as  ever  to  her  husband,  when  he 
came  in  gaily  from  his  hunting  and  his 
pleasures,  but  she  had  forgotten  her 
old  caressing  fondness,  her  rippling 
laughter,  and  her  bright  sweet  ways. 

Then  the  rajah  took  another  wife,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  her;  she 
was  young  and  merry,  and  had  no  shad- 
ows in  her  eyes.  There  was  always 
laughing  and  singing  and  dancing  in 
those  pretty  new  apartments  he  had 
built  for  her.  He  only  came  to  the  wife 
of  his  boyhood  when  he  was  tired  and 
out  of  spirits  and  troubled  with  state 
affairs.  She  rested  and  soothed  him, 
and  gave  him  wise  and  just  counsel, 
for  all  things  are  known  in  the  zenana. 

Two  years  later,  Ketri  Palace  and 
city  waited  again  for  the  gun  to  fire 
from  the  terrace  on  the  roof.  Men  left 
their  business,  and  shut  their  shops  in 
the  city,  and  sat  about  in  groups  talk- 
ing, ready  for  the  feasting  and  the 
drinking  to  begin.  There  was  hushed 
expectation  and  some  little  anxiety  in 
the  first  ranee's  apartments.  Who 
knew?  One  could  never  count  on  any- 
thing in  this  crooked  world. 

The  young  ranee  was  there,  full  of 
excitement  and  curiosity.  One  of  her 
women  had  been  telling  her  something 
of  the  proud  Rajputs'  time-honored 
customs. 

"Oh,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  boy,"  she  said 
earnestly,  and  the  elder  woman 
thanked  her  with  her  eyes.  She  w^as  a 
kind  and  brig'ht  creature,  and  though 
her  merriment  but  rarely  brought  a 
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smile  to  the  face  of  lier  sister  ranee,  the 
two  had  grown  to  be  very  close  friends 
in  these  last  months.  Some  wives,  she 
knew  well  enough,  would  have  been 
jealous  and  harsh,  and  Avould  have 
used  their  older  experience  to  bring  her 
into  endless  troubles  and  disagreements 
with  her  husband;  but  the  first  ranee 
was  always  gentle  and  kind,  ready  with 
a  low-spoken  word  of  advice  when 
things  were  not  altogether  smooth,  giv- 
ing of  her  wifely  experience  freely  for 
the  other's  needs. 

Standing  by  her  bed  now,  the  young 
girl  began  to  understand  the  shadow 
that  seemed  always  to  lie  over  her  life, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
hoped  that  all  would  be  well  with  her 
now,  although  the  birth  of  a  son  would 
disinherit  any  possible  child  of  her 
own  in  the  future. 

Once  more  that  cry  of  the  new-born 
babe  fell  on  the  mother's  ear  across  the 
loud  voices  of  her  women. 

"Is  it  a  girl?"  she  asked.  And  they 
answered  "Yes." 

The  young  ranee  threw  herself  weep- 
ing on  the  floor.  The  mother  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall,  and  said  never  a 
word. 

No  gun  was  fired  from  the  terrace  on 
the  roof  of  the  palace,  the  expectant 
feasters  went  to  their  homes  disap- 
pointed. The  councillors  whispered  to- 
gether in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
but  they  did  not  send  for  the  head 
nurse.  The  rajah  was  away  on  a  long 
visit,  drinking  and  carousing  with  one 
of  his  neighbors.  When  he  came  home 
he  asked  no  questions,  and  no  one  had 
any  news  to  tell. 

The  years  Avent  on,  and  the  second 
ranee  had  no  children,  but  she  was 
wiser  than  her  predecessor;  sihe  sent  for 
no  water  from  the  Ganges,  she  wasted 
no  time  at  the  shrines  of  any  of  her 
many  goddesses.  What  the  gods  give 
unwillingly,  is  sometimes  given  in 
spite. 


The  two  women  were  greater  friends 
than  ever,  and  something  of  the  elder's 
gravity  and  quiet  fell  upon  the  younger. 

The  rajah  brought  home  a  third  wife, 
and  not  long  after  a  fourth,  and  was 
hard  put  to  it  wihere  to  store  them  all 
in  his  ramshackly  old  palace.  The 
young  wives  quarrelled  amongst  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  made  it  hot  for 
the  rajah  with  their  exactions,  and  their 
complaints,  and  their  tears.  But  he  al- 
ways found  rest  and  sympathy  with 
the  wife  he  had  loved  in  his  early  youth. 
She  was  a  young  woman  still,  after 
twelve  years  of  married  life,  only  five- 
and-twentj"  and  it  may  be  if  he  had  not 
feared  overmuch  the  whispers  and 
sneers  of  the  great  Court  of  Jeypore  he 
would  never  have  taken  another 
wife. 

Five  years  later,  the  women  waited 
and  watched  again  in  the  ranee's  cham- 
ber for  the  birth  of  an  heir.  But  the 
gun  on  the  palace  terrace  was  not 
loaded.  They  had  got  tired  of  waiting 
in  the  city  for  heirs  and  bukshees'h  and 
rejoicings  that  never  came,  and  every 
man  went  about  his  affairs  as  usual. 
The  prime  ministers  were  taking  their 
ease  in  their  own  ihouses,  and  no  one 
had  called  the  astrologers. 

There  was  a  shout  of  triumph  from 
the  women. 

"A  boy!  The  heir  at  last!  Hail  to 
the  young  chief!  The  pearl  of  the 
state!"  Their  reproach  was  lifted  off 
them  at  last. 

The  young  ranee  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  friend  with  the  tears  shining 
in  her  tender  dark  eyes. 

"It  is  a  son,"  they  said  again.  The 
mother  gave  a  long  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
and  'having  now  fulfilled  her  duty  to 
her  husband  and  to  the  state,  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  her 
gentle  spirit  fled  aAvay  to  join  her  mur- 
dered daughters  in  a  land  where  there 
are  no  zenanas  with  their  cruel 
secrets. 

H.  J.  Boi  rvCiiiEK. 
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AUTUMN. 

The  petals  fell  long  since,  and  now  the 
leaves 

Follow  the  way  of  all  the  failing  earth, 
The  destined  way  for  everything  that 
breathes, 

The  way  of  death,  of  darkness,  and  of 
dearth; 

The  way  he  wends  to-morrow  who  now 
grieves 

For  his   dead  friend.   Death's  way? 
The  way  of  birth! 
Except  the  seed  be  shaken  from  the 
sheaves 

To  rot  within  the  ground— 'tis  nothing 
worth. 

Death  seals  our  wishes  with  the  stamp  of 
power. 

Each  known  behest  Love  hastens  to 
obey. 

Such  as  we  were  within  the  recent  hour. 
Such  are  our  children  of  a  later  day. 

In  them  we  live  again.   O  priceless  dower 
Of  Life  and  Love  that  cannot  pass 
away! 

Speaker.  ALICE  LAW. 


SIR  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 
Born,  1817.    Died,  Oct.  6,  1897. 

Four-score  the  years  that  crowned  your 
head,  and  still 
In  labor,  not  in  sorrow,  passed  their 
strength! 

Untired  the  genial  hand  and  stedfast  will 
Yield  up  their  task  at  length. 

With  generous  love,  forestalling  Death's 
bequest. 

From  out  your  treasure-stores  of  youth 
and  age 

Living,  you  gave  your  country  of  your 
best, 
A  royal  heritage! 

Of  lesser  claims  we  know  the  noisy  cry; 
Yours  were  the  gifts  too  great  to  ask 
our  praise; 
You  reaped  "the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye" 
In  life's  sequestered  ways. 

The  faded  history  of  courts  and  kings 
Touched  by  your  spell  took  on  its  former 
hue; 

You  made  the  daily  art  of  common  things 
Fresh  as  the  morning  dew. 


And  Punch,  who  knew  you  early  for  his 
friend, 

When  friends  were  rare  and  fortune  yet 
to  know, 

Still  cherishes  the  charm  your  fancies  lend 
His  page  of  long  ago. 

Take,  for  he  brings  you,  mindful  of  the 
past. 

This  token,  witness  to  a  comrade's  grief. 
Mourning  the  noble  heart  that  lies  at  last 
Dead  with  the  dying  leaf. 

Punch. 


FROM  ANY  POET. 
O  Fair  and  Young,  we  singers  only  lift 
A  mirror  to  your  beauty  dimly  true. 
And  what  you  gave  us,  that  we  give  to- 
you. 

And  in  returning  minimize  the  gift. 
We  trifle  like  an  artist  brought  to  view 
The  nuggets  gleaming  in  a  golden  drift, 
Who,  while  the  busy  miners  sift  and  sift» 
Will  take  his  idle  brush  and  paint  a  few. 
O  Young  and  Glad,  O  Shapely,  Fair  and 
Strong, 

Yours  is  the  soul  of  verse  to  make,  not 
mar! 

In  you  is  loveliness:  to  you  belong 
Glory  and  grace:  we  sing  but  what  you 
are. 

Pleasant  the  song  perchance;  but  O  how 
far 

The  beauty  sung  of  doth  excel  the  song! 
Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy. 


IN  THE  BAY. 

The  sea-gulls  whiten  and  dip. 
Crying  their  lonely  cry. 
At  noon  in  the  blue  of  the  bay; 
And  I  hear  the  slow  oars  drip. 
As  the  fisherman's  boat  drifts  by. 
And  the  cuckoo  calls  from  the  hillside  far 
away. 

The  white  birds  cry  for  the  foam, 
O  white  birds  crying  to  me 
The  cry  of  my  heart  evermore. 
By  perilous  seas  to  roam 
To  a  shore  far  over  the  sea. 
And  I  would  that  my  ship  went  down 
within  sight  of  the  shore! 

Arthur  J.  Symonds. 


The  Life  of  Tennyson. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  LIFE  OF  TENNYSON. 1 

TIhe  hitherto  unpublished  sonnet  with 
which  the  preface  of  these  volumes 
opens,  sums  up  what  Tennyson  himself 
thought  about  biographies. 

Old  ghosts  whose  day  was  done  ere  mine 
began, 

If  earth  be  seen  from  your  conjectured 
heaven, 

Ye  know  that  history  is  half-dream — ay 
even 

The  man's  life  in  the  letters  of  the  man. 
There  lies  the  letter,  but  it  is  not  he 
As  he  retires  into  himself  and  is: 
Sender  and  sent-to  go  to  make  up  this. 
Their  offspring  of  this  union.   And  on  me 
Frown  not,  old  ghosts,  if  I  be  one  of  those 
Who  make  you  utter  things  you  did  not 
say, 

And  mould  you  all  awry  and  mar  your 
worth; 

For  whatsoever  knows  us  truly,  knows 
That  none  can  truly  write  his  single  day, 
And  none  can  write  it  for  him  upon  earth. 

The  strong  probability  is  that  most  of 
us  who  have  thought  at  all,  have  come 
to  the  same  or  a  similar  conclusion  as  to 
the  ohiter  dicta  of  great  men.  Yet  when 
a  man  had  no  life,  so  to  speak,  outside 
his  literary  "day  by  day,"  are  we  not 
driven  in  upon  his  conversations  and 
his  letters  for  any  conclusion  at  all  as 
to  his  real  self?  In  this  instance,  more* 
over,  Tennyson,  partly  by  reason  of  his 
half-mystic  solitude,  so  far  as  the  out- 
side world  was  concerned,  and  largely 
by  reason  of  that  species  of  muffled  evi- 
dence which  permeated  society  as  to  his 
real  personality  as  thinker,  mind-com- 
rade, host,  has  attracted  to  himself  so 
large  a  share  of  contemporary  curiosity 
and  interest  as  to  make  it  almost  of  the 
nature  of  fate  that  his  true  life  should 
be  given  to  the  world.  The  present 
writer  recollects,  in  1875,  hearing  an 
opinion,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  very 
harshly  debated,  or  rather  stated,  in  the 
poet's  presence,  which  was  adverse  to 
John  Forster  for  his  share  in  the  "Life 
of  Charles  Dickens."   He  recollects  it, 

1  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson— A  Memoir.  By  hife 
Bon.   2  voJs.   London,  1897. 


even  through  this  time-haze  of  twenty- 
two  years,  with  perfect  accuracy,  and 
will  reproduce  the  scene  with  absolute 
fidelity.  Brief  though  it  may  be,  it  is 
vital  to  our  comprehension  and  appre- 
ciation of  this  "Life  of  Tennyson." 
The  party  had  left  the  dining-room  at 
Farringford,  and  were  seated,  in  the 
usual  way,  in  that  most  informal  but 
charming  room,  Vhich  was  as  nearly 
representative  of  a  conventional  draw- 
ing-room as  any  room  could  be  in  that 
unconventional  house.  And  suddenly  a 
chance  remark,  made  before  they  had 
risen  from  dinner,  became  again  the 
central  topic  of  conversation,  and  one 
said,  rather  bitterly,  "Tush!  it's  all 
Forster;  you  can't  find  Dickens  in  it,, 
and  when  you  do,  he  seems  to  be  either 
boasting  or  maundering."  So  far 
Tennyson  had  not  replied,— had  not 
seemed  to  hear.  Another,  who  was 
simply  a  lover  of  Dickens,  and  had  no 
critical  capacity  whatever,  chanced  to 
say,— not  in  rebuke  or  reply,  but  as 
though  thinking  out  loud,— "It  was  love 
of  Dickens,  nothing  more."  And  then, 
and  at  the  simple  naturalness  of  that 
remark,  the  poet  did  speak.  He  was 
not  facing  the  first  speaker,  and  was 
sitting  side-ways  to  the  last  speaker, 
and  yet  all  knew  that  his  censure  went 
back  to  him  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
"Love  of  Dickens,"  he  said,  "yes,  that  is 
the  clue  to  it;  the  biographer  who  loves 
his  man  either  paints  his  man  as  he  saw 
him  and  knew  him,  always  loving  him, 
or  leaves  the  man  to  tell  his  own  tale 
through  his  letters  and  conversations; 
in  the  one  case,  the  biographer  may  be 
called  a  bore,  and  in  the  other  his  work 
may  be  dubbed  incomplete;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  let  those  who  love  us  edit 
us  after  death." 

The  great  poet's  biographer,  at  all 
events,  fulfils  this  test  of  complete  and 
loyal  affection.  And  the  brief  preface 
to  this  w^eighty  and  important  work 
should  be  read,  and  very  carefully  read. 
"For  my  own  part,  I  feel  strongly  that 
no  biographer  could  so  truly  give  him 
as  he  gives  himself  in  his  own  works;" 
"there  is  also  the  impossibility  of  fath- 
oming a  great  man's  mind,  his  deeper 
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thoughts  are  hardly  ever  revealed;"  "he 
thought  that  'Merlin  and  the  Gleam' 
would  probably  be  enough  of  biography 
for  those  friends  who  urged  him  to 
write  about  himself;"  "according  to  my 
father's  wish,  throughout  the  memoir 
my  hand  will  be  as  seldom  seen  as  may 
be."  These  are  the  four,  as  it  were,  pre- 
vailing texts  by  which  the  biographer 
is,  or  endeavors  to  be,  dominated. 

We  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  difla- 
culties  besetting  the  path  of  any  biog- 
rapher of  Tennyson.  Over  and  over 
again  the  present  writer  has  heard  the 
late  poet  regret  the  difficulty,  or,  as  he 
once  said,  "impossibility,"  of  the  task, 
and  to  those  who,  besides  reading  these 
volumes,  will  carefully  consider  of  what 
varied  materials  they  are  formed,  this 
estimate  of  Tennyson  himself  as  to  the 
writing  of  his  own  life  will  not  seem  of 
the  nature  of  mere  antecedent  apology. 
He  was  gradually  persuaded,  came  to 
be  persuaded  by  slow  degrees,  that  the 
British  public  had  a  right  to  demand  the 
"story  of  his  days."  It  was  not  an 
easy  article  of  belief  for  him  to  acquire; 
his  whole  nature  revolted  against  the 
publication  of  his  private  life.  "I  give 
them  my  best  thoughts— they  should  be 
satisfied,"  he  once  said  when,  as  it  were, 
defending  the  privacy  of  his  existence 
against  the  inexcusable  assault  of  per- 
sistent curiosity,  carried  in  this  instance 
to  absolute  rudeness.  And  nothing  is 
more  curiously  instructive  to  the  stu- 
dent of  "tendencies"  than  the  uncon- 
scious evidence  of  the  biographer  to 
that  spirit  of  being  apart  and  alone, 
which  pervades  the  personality  of  the 
great  poet  from  the  very  first.  Over 
and  over  again,  in  the  letters  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  Apostles,  even  in  the 
letters  of  Arthur  Hallam,  we  find  him 
severely  challenged  as  to  his  absences 
in  person,  his  silence  in  correspondence. 
In  fact,  from  the  very  earliest  days  of 
his  serious  "call"  to  poetry,  right 
through  that  time  of  furnace-fire  and 
disesteem  and  disparagement,  about 
which,  in  after  days  of  age  and  compe- 
tency, he  could  not  speak  without  a 
shudder  in  his  voice,  in  all  the  patience 
find  trial  of  his  enforced  separation 
from  his  future  wife,  down  to  the  very 


last  days  of  his  life,  the  true  essence  of 
rest  for  him  was  solitude.  And  it  was 
a  solitude  so  absolutely  self-contained 
as  to  resemble  that  form  of  scientific 
abstraction  which  gauges  experimental 
research  to  the  faultlessness,  by  repeti- 
tion, of  a  true  fact.  It  never  appeared 
to  us  that  any,  at  all  events,  of  the  later 
work  of  Tennyson  was  other  than  the 
almost  perfect  evolution  of  a  great 
silence.  The  writer  has,  for  example, 
known  the  poet  ramble  alone  from  six 
to  eight  in  the  morning,  and,  when  his 
guest  was  breakfasting  in  haste,  per- 
haps prior  to  some  journey,  come  to 
the  room  with  a  few  words  of  hearty 
greeting  and  then  relapse  into  silence, 
but  not  into  moodiness.  Knowing  the 
meaning  of  it  quite  well,  the  guest  has 
quietly  proceeded  with  his  meal,  when 
suddenly,  as  though  the  tension  of  cut- 
ting each  facet  to  its  finest  point  were 
over,  Tennyson  would  roll  out  one  line 
—perhaps  about  the  sea;  it  was  the 
whole  harvest  of  those  solitary 
thoughts,  but  how  perfect  a  harvest! 

Once,  in  a  conversation  with  him,  in 
the  year  1889,  at  Aldworth,  he  had  been 
good  enough  to  speak  at  some  length  as 
to  biographies.  The  writer  uad  been 
talking  on  life  and  death,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  lasting  fame,  and  the  "un- 
known quantity  or  quality"  in  litera- 
ture (the  phrase  was  Tennyson's),  which 
seemed  equally  to  ensure  it  and  deny  it, 
that  impalpable  something  which  was 
as  necessary  as  it  was  intangible  and 
undefinable— when  the  talk  drifted  into 
biographies.  He  had  ventured  to  say 
an  unfortunate  thing,— at  least,  a  risky 
thing,  as  said  to  his  host,— and  it  was 
this:  that  the  world  had  a  certain  right 
to  know  "the  methods  of  the  poet's 
workshop."  Tennyson  paused  a  very 
long  time  before  replying.  The  speaker 
knew  quite  well  how  the  remark,  unfor- 
tunately blunt,  must  for  the  moment 
have  jarred  that  sense  of  seclusion  and 
privacy,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
dead,  which  he  held  so  sacred;  but  a 
remark  once  made  to  him  had  to  be 
defended— there  was  never  any  com- 
promise possible;  opposition  he  did  not 
mind,  but  the  cowardice  of  "no  de- 
fence" of  an  opinion  vexed  and  worried 
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him.  After  a  long  pause,  lie  settled 
down  to  say  liis  say  on  the  subject,  and 
veiy  clear  it  was:  "Yes;  within  proper 
limits  you  are  right.  But  the  biog- 
rapher must  let  the  man  speak  wher- 
ever speali  he  can;  and  if  not  that,  then 
those  should  speak  who  then  knew  the 
man.  An  old  controversy  should  be 
touched  with  a  light  hand,  but  true 
meanings  should  be  made  clear."  And 
we  say  that  on  these  lines,  for  no  doubt 
their  spirit  has  actuated  the  son  in 
writing  the  life  of  the  father,  this 
biography  is  a  piece  of  honest,  capable 
and  reverent  work. 

Were  we  suddenly  called  upon  to  de- 
clare what  characteristic  of  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  was  the  most  striking, 
we  should  reply— his  absolutely  unim- 
peachable veracity.  There  are  various 
forms  of  more  or  less  satisfactory  truth- 
fulness, and  these  varieties  are  more  or 
less  the  result  of  the  triumph  of  per- 
sonal honor  over  the  overmastering 
desire  to  "lie  a  little  bit."  Now, 
throughout  his  early  life,  in  all  the  let- 
ters to  his  many  friends,  growing,  we 
admit,  more  and  more  infrequent,  there 
is  an  exactness  of  expression,  where 
the  subject  is  important,  which  only 
needs  noticing  once  to  be  always  recog- 
nizable. It  pervades  his  life,  his  let- 
ters, his  observation,  and  his  observa- 
tion's fruit,  his  poetry,  for  no  man  was 
a  greater  observer  of  nature.  And  it 
lasted  and  deepened;  it  commanded, 
while  in  his  company,  some  attempt  at 
imitation;  it  was,  in  fact,  in  a  manner 
contagious.  Inaccurate  men  became 
more  accurate;  careless  men  grew  more 
cautious;  old  assertions  became  tinged 
with  qualifying  doubt.  When,  of  some 
great  man's  reputation,  something  was 
said  once  on  a  time— something  that  the 
world  had  long  accepted  as  veracious, 
a  dripping  "rumor,"  as  it  were,  crystal- 
lized by  mere  action  of  time,  into  a  kind 
of  fact-stalactite— the  writer  remem- 
bers his  natural  accuracy  and  desire  for 
accuracy  finding  expression  in  this 
semi-somnambulistic  utterance,  for  he 
spoke  to  his  pipe  more  than  to  us, 
"Strange  that  there  should  be  no  quali- 
fying evidence  or  allusion  in  all  the 
writings  of  all  his  contemporaries,  if 


fact  it  was."  That  wjis  the  kind  of 
concurrent  evidence  he  thirsted  for  be- 
fore accei)ting  a  national  verdict  as 
necessarily  a  true  opinion,  and  we  think 
that  one  more  instance  of  the  high 
value  he  set  upon  truth  will  suffice  to 
show  how  this  prominent  characteristic 
of  his  youth  was  justified  in  manhood. 
When  Lionel  Tennyson,  his  younger 
son,  died  in  1886,  on  his  way  home,  in- 
valided, from  India,  we  recollect  that, 
of  all  obituary  notices  of  him,  the  one 
which  especially  pleased  the  poet  re- 
ferred to  Lionel  Tennyson's  unvarying 
veracity;  it  was  no  empty  compliment, 
but  a  true  record  of  his  son's  truth-lov- 
ingness.  And,  as  our  biographer  tells 
us  (vol.  ii.,  p.  329),  there  are  in  "Locks- 
ley  Hall  Sixty  Years  after,"  four  lines 
that  condense  this  paternal  pride  in  his 
son's  characteristic:— 

Truth,  for  Truth  is  Truth,  he  worshipt, 

being  true  as  he  was  brave; 
Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  he  follow'd, 

yet  he  look'd  beyond  the  grave! 
Truth  for  Truth,  and  Good  for  Good! 

The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure,  the 

Just! 

Take  the  charm  "Forever"  from  them, 
and  they  crumble  into  dust. 

Then,  as  a  sort  of  corollary  of  per- 
sonal veracity,  comes  his  fidelity  to  old 
friendships.  It  always  seemed  to  us 
that,  on  the  appearance  of  each  fresh 
volume  of  his  verse,  the  verdict  of  his 
friends  was  what  he  chiefly  looked  for, 
and  most  inquired  about.  But,  though 
his  friendships  were  unalterable,  there 
had  come  in  some  instances  the  need 
for  reconsideration  as  to  points  of 
agreement  on  matters,  some  social, 
generally  political,  and  perhaps,  occa- 
sionally, personal.  Far  too  self -formed 
by  thought  and  solitude  were  the  opin- 
ions of  Tennyson  to  admit  of  any  mere 
neutral  acceptance  on  his  part— there 
was  no  popular  sequence  in  any  opin- 
ion of  his!  Not  once,  but  over  and  over 
again,  has  the  writer  known  him  con- 
sider and  weigh,  as  though  grain  by 
grain  in  the  finest  scales  of  judgment, 
some  such  opinion  as  the  generally  ac- 
cepted "unspeakable  Turk"  of  Carlyle. 
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He  regarded  it  as  the  phrase  of  Car- 
lyle,  aud  therefore  extreme,  as  going, 
almost  of  literary  purpose  and  intent, 
beyond  justice,  as  the  result  of  a  hatred 
of  the  excesses  or  failings  of  the 
Pashas,  so  open  to  all  to  see  and  know, 
and  of  a  failure  to  gauge  and  consider 
the  deeper  and  more  patiently  latent 
virtues  of  the  "common  Turk."  That 
was  one  instance,  in  the  writer's  mem- 
ory' at  this  moment,  and  another  was, 
and  perhaps  the  one  more  tinged  with 
personal  regret  than  any  other  or  sim- 
ilar difference  of  opinion  with  an  old 
friend,  the  gradual  fission  which  en- 
sued, bit  by  bit,  but  with  the  certainty 
of  water  permeating  and  separating 
strata— between  his  political  convic- 
tions, crystallizing  with  advancing  age 
into  permanence,  and  the  almost  juve- 
nile, chameleon-like  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Two  things  especially 
moved  him  to  wrath:  one,  to  use  his 
own  words,  was  the  "cold  shoulder 
given  the  colonies;"  the  other  was,  to 
quote  the  meaning  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  its  verbal  expression,  the  "de- 
preciation of  the  fleet  merely  to  snatch 
or  keep  the  popular  vote  by  the  bait  of 
a  shameful  economy."  But  through  all 
these  vital  differences  of  opinion  the 
charm,  the  glamour,  the  sanctity,  the 
"unvariableness"  of  the  old  friendships 
of  old  days  were  quite  unaffected.  No 
doubt,  before  this  article  is  finished,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revert  at  some 
length  and  in  some  detail  to  his  fixed 
political  and  social  opinions  during  that 
period  of  time  in  which  the  writer  had 
many  opportunities  for  hearing  his 
views,  and  involving,  as  these  years  do 
involve,  that  penultimate  and  final  life- 
epoch  in  which  he  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  "seer"  as  well  as  poet.  But 
what  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned  in 
connecting  are  the  promise  and  fulfil- 
ment of  characteristics  as  simplifying 
and  prefacing,  for  true  comprehension's 
sake,  any  fair  estimate  of  the  biography 
before  us.  In  this  conjunction,  we 
must  briefly  refer  to  the  mysticism  of 
Tennyson. 

If  by  mysticism  is  understood  (and 
the  author  of  "Hours  with  the  Mystics" 
thus  differentiated  the  two  types— as 


between  French  and  German  tenden- 
cies, "mysticism  of  sentiment"  and 
"mysticism  of  thought")  that  form  of 
too-prevalent  and  all-inconsequent  neu- 
rosis which  to-day  calls  Itself  "spiritu- 
alism," to-morrow  "Blavatskyism,"  and 
on  the  third  day  something  else,  and 
which  is  assuredly  one  of  the  epilepti- 
form links  between  insane  tendency 
and  insane  fact,  then  Tennyson  lacked 
mysticism,  though  very  prone  indeed  to 
listen,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  personal 
fair  play,  to  every  plea  in  its  favor. 
And  once,  to  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge,  he  received  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  which  caused  him 
some  worry  and  thought.  One  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  personal  affection 
wrote  that  it  was  his  duty  to  surrender 
poetry,  his  literary  life,  all,  in  order  to 
lend  the  impulse  of  his  name  to  an  un- 
proven  evangel.  But  his  hesitation  was 
soon  allayed,  as,  rallying  from  his  mo- 
mentary doubt,  he  stated  the  destiny  of 
the  true  poet  to  be  higher  than  merely 
to  become,  as  his  correspondent  had  be- 
come, credulous  by  desire  and  a  fer- 
vent missionary  for  the  cure  of  his  own 
mental  difficulties  and  nis  own  indeci- 
sions. And  that  was  the  only  time  we 
ever  knew  the  matter  to  unsettle  or 
discompose  him.  But  very  often  indeed 
he  had,  in  conversation,  reviewed  the 
whole  subject,  not,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  in  any  spirit  of  flippancy,  but  al- 
ways reverting  for  consolation  in 
doubts  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  "un- 
explainable,"  to  the  definition  of  a 
Higher  Being,  contained  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Temple  of  Sais  quoted  by 
Plutarch:  "I  am  all  that  is,  hath  been, 
and  shall  be;  and  my  veil  no  mortal 
hath  ever  uncovered." 

But  the  claims  of  a  higher  idealism 
and  a  loftier  spiritual  acknowledgment, 
these  had  always  for  him  a  keen  attrac- 
tion. In  "the  something  hidden  which 
is  now  revealed"  he  profoundly  be- 
lieved; but,  as  he  so  often  further  said 
in  effect,  "All  knowledge,  nay,  every 
attempt  at  knowledge,  of  the  spiritual 
world  to-day  is  clouded  by  charlatan- 
ism, and  rendered  impossible  to  even 
consider  by  reason  of,  it  may  be,  uncon- 
scious inaccuracy."   With  these  prelim- 
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inary  remarks  we  turn  to  the  biography 
itself. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  many  eminent  "sons  of 
the  clergy,"  his  father,  Dr.  George 
Tennyson,  as  is  well  known,  having 
been  rector  of  Somersby  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  the  future  laureate  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  August,  1809.  We 
do  not  propose  to  take  the  reader  page 
by  page  through  this  profoundly  inter- 
esting work.  He  must  read  it  for  him- 
self, and,  if  a  sincere  lover  of  the  poet, 
he  will  be  sure  to  find  something  to 
arrest  his  attention  in  every  chapter, 
almost  on  every  page.  "The  child," 
said  Tennyson's  wise  predecessor,  "is 
father  of  the  man;" 'and  in  these  early 
annals  of  Somersby  we  may  note  in  the 
youthful  Alfred  Tennyson  not  only  the 
dawn  of  that  poetic  inspiration  which 
has  made  his  name  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  century,  but  also  that 
inborn,  keen,  critical  faculty  which, 
with  Tennyson  as  with  Goethe,  was  a 
part  of  his  intellectual  outfit.  Doubt- 
less much  was  inherited  and  much 
learnt  from  his  father,  who  is  described 
as  of  stern  character  and  in  some  meas- 
ure what  is  known  as  a  disappointed 
man,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  suited 
for  the  priestly  office;  but  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  most  vigorous  and  powerful 
mind,  who,  beneath  a  rough  exterior, 
hid  a  sound,  if  not  tender,  heart.  "A 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholar,  he  per- 
fected himself  in  Greek,"  writes  the 
grandson,  "in  order  that  he  might  teach 
his  sons.  All  that  they  learnt  of  lan- 
guages, of  the  fine  arts,  of  mathemat- 
ics, of  natural  science,  until  they  went 
to  Cambridge,  was  learnt  from  him." 
In  addition  to  this  regular  and  charac- 
teristic teaching,  Alfred  and  his  broth- 
ers, two  of  whom  were  destined  to 
rank  among  the  lesser  lights  of  song  of 
the  Victorian  era,  from  the  first  had 
command  of  the  excellent  parental 
library.  Alfred  Tennyson  also  inher- 
ited from  his  father  his  large  and  pow- 
erful   frame   and    superb  physique.^ 

1  He  stood  six  feet  two,  "and  was  sti-ong  and  en- 
ergetic. Tim  Green,  the  Somersby  rat-catcher,  a 
great  ally  of  the  young  Tennysons,  said  :  "I  re- 
member the  cud  Doctor.   Wlmt  a  clip  he  used  to 


"Like  my  fatlier,"  writes  one  of  the 
brothers,  "Alfred  had  a  great  head,  so 
that  when  I  put  on  his  hat  it  came  over 
my  face."  When  Carlyle  met  Tenny- 
son in  London,  he  told  him  that  he  was 
"a  Life-Guardsman  spoilt  by  making 
poetry."  The  masterful  old  Lincoln- 
shire rector,  who  was  an  eldest  son,  had 
been  disinherited  by  his  father  in  favor 
of  a  younger  brother,  so  that  the  Tenny- 
son estates  passed  down  to  the  junior 
branch,  the  Tennyson  d'Eyncourts,  of 
Bayons  Manor.  This  fact  doubtless 
had  a  considerable  and  deleterious 
effect  on  Dr.  Tennyson's  character, 
whilst  it  eventually  shaped  to  wise 
ends  the  subsequent  fortune  and  career 
of  his  famous  son. 

The  poet's  mother,  who  came  of  good 
Lincolnshire  stock,  the  Fytches,  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  remarkably  saintly 
woman,"  possessing  what  is  all  too  rare 
in  saints,  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  It  was 
his  mother  who  sat  for  the  portrait  of 
the  young  poet's  Isabel:— 

A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey; 
A  hate  of  gossip  parlance,  and  of  sway, 
Crown'd  Isabel,  thro'  all  her  placid  life, 
The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect 
wife. 

And  these  high  qualities  of  noble  wife- 
hood must  have  influenced  children  as 
well  as  husband,  when  they  doubtless 
felt  more  than  the  old  doctor  the  balm 
of  that — 

most  silver  flow 
Of  subtle  paced  counsel  in  distress. 

Tennyson  was  passionately  fond  of 
his  mother,  and  to  her  is  traced  his  love 
of  animals  and  pity  "for  all  wounded 
things."  To  her  also,  rather  than  to 
the  rugged,  masterful  rector,  must  be 
attributed  that  deep,  inborn  sensibility 
and  almost  feminine  tenderness,  which 
though  wisely  hidden  from  the  careless 
world,  were  felt  and  recognized  by  his 
family  and  friends,  and  were  perhaps 
the  noblest  part  of  the  poet's  inheri- 
tance, the  inspiring  source  of  all  that  is 

goii  between  them  chooorches  o'  Somersby  an> 
Enderby." 
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most  truly  human  and  most  deeply 
pathetic  in  his  verse. 

Alfred  Tennyson's  life-work  began  in 
earnest  at  Cambridge.  Here  his  genius 
quickly  unfolded,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  his  brilliant  young  college  contem- 
poraries almost  from  the  first  recog- 
nized in  him  the  coming  poet  of  his 
generation  and  his  age;  here  he  formed 
the  one  great  friendship  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  others  hardly  less  intimate  and 
hardly  less  influential  in  shaping  his 
subsequent  career.  Tennyson,  whose 
"nervous  temperament  and  habits  of 
solitude"  (to  use  the  words  of  Arthur 
Hallam),  must  have  been  a  barrier  to 
mere  social  success,  nevertheless  at 
once  seems  to  have  attracted  and  fasci- 
nated the  more  intellectual  and  more 
brilliant  of  the  set  of  young  men  then  at 
Cambridge.  Doubtless  he  owed  a  great 
deal  to  his  remarkable  and  striking  ap- 
pearance. "I  remember  him  well," 
writes  Edward  Fitzgerald,  "a  sort  of 
Hyperion."  Another  friend  more  fully 
describes  him  as  "six  feet  high,  broad- 
chested,  strong-limbed,  face  Shakespe- 
rian,with  deep  eyelids,  his  forehead  am- 
ple, crowned  with  dark  wavy  hair,  his 
head  finely  poised,  his  hand  the  admira- 
tion of  sculptors,  long  fingers  with 
square  tips,  but  soft  as  a  child's,  of 
great  size  and  strength.  What  struck 
one  most  about  him  was  the  union  of 
«  strength  and  refinement."  Thompson, 
afterwardTs  master  of  Trinity,  ex- 
claimed on  first  seeing  Tennyson,  "That 
man  must  be  a  poet;"  and  Fanny  Kem- 
ble,  who  used  to  visit  her  brother  at 
Cambridge  about  this  time,  records  that 
"Alfred  Tennyson  was  our  hero,  the 
great  hero  of  our  day." 

Surely  the  late  laureate,  like  many  a 
lesser  man,  at  first  owed  much  to  the 
fact  that  he  "looked  the  character."  It 
is  rather  painful  to  reflect  how  greatly 
he  might  have  been  ignored  and 
snubbed,  if,  with  his  nervous  shyness 
and  retiring  disposition,  the  young 
Lincolnshire  lad  had  been  a  squat  ugly 
fellow  of  plain  prosaic  exterior.  But 
luckily  he  looked  like  a  poet  and — being 
one  also— he  early  received  from  those 
who  were  brought  into  close  intimacy 


with  him  at  Cambridge  that  sympa- 
thetic and  even  respectful  recognition, 
which  was  dearer  to  him  and  more 
highly  prized  throughout  life  than  all 
the  noisy  plaudits  of  the  outside  world. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  perhaps  the 
majority,  of  the  most  sincere  admirers 
of  "In  Memoriam,"  two  misconceptions 
have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  source 
of  its  inspiration.  The  one  is  that 
Tennyson,  writing  after  some  years* 
interval  from  Arthur  Hallam' s  death, 
idealized  the  moral  virtues,  and  exag- 
gerated the  mental  gifts  of  his  friend. 
The  other  fallacy  is  that  he  chose  the 
subject  merely  because  he  found  it 
eminently  suitable  to  the  elucidation  of 
his  own  religious  and  ethicaj  ideas. 
Both  of  these  prevailing  misconceptions 
will  be  dispelled  by  this  biography. 
We  can  no  longer  doubt  that  Arthur 
Hallam  had  in  him  all  the  potentiality 
of  future  greatness,  and  that  had  his 
life  been  spared  he  would  have  ful- 
filled all  the  promise  that  his  poet- 
friend  so  pathetically  and  powerfully 
deplores.  The  other  misconception 
must  also  vanish;  the  stanzas  of  "In 
Memoriam,"  in  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  personal  relations  of  Tennyson  and 
Hallam,  are  to  be  taken  literally;  they 
are  no  fiction  or  mere  fancy  sketch,  but 
the  living  reality,  setting  forth  the 
poet's  actual  and  abiding  feelings 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  time  and 
after  years.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
this  view  of  the  subject  gives  to  "In 
Memoriam"  an  added  interest.  We  al- 
ways like  to  feel  that  we  are  on  sure 
ground;  that  the  lofty  imaginative  poet 
is  indeed  filling  our  receptive  minds 
with  his  own  actual  experiences,  his 
own  veritable  thoughts,  and  joys  and 
sorrows.  But  while  these  pages  will 
deepen  in  us  the  feeling  of  what  may  be 
called  the  underlying  actuality  of  the 
poem,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  Tennyson  himself  said,  that  "In 
Memoriam"  is  "a  poem,  not  an  actual 
biography." 

Perhaps  the  noblest  trait  in  Arthur 
Hallam,  as  a  young  ambitious  man  of 
high  promise  and  great  natural  ability, 
is  his  loyal  and  sincere  belief  in  the 
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future  greatness  of  his  friend.  It  is 
something  for  any  man  to  have  found  a 
friend  among  his  own  contemporaries, 
who  can  share  his  highest  aspirations, 
enter  into  his  inmost  thoughts  and 
subtlest  speculations;  while  no  fame  in 
later  years,  however  loud  and  wide- 
spread, can  ever  equal  the  joy  of  this 
fresh  intercourse  of  kindred  minds, 
when  two  rarely  gifted  and  nobly  un- 
selfish youths  commune  together,  and 
the  one  acclaims  the  early  efforts  of  his 
as  yet  obscure  friend.  Nevertheless, 
unless  Tennyson  had  full  and  thorough 
belief  in  Hallam's  capacity  and  critical 
judgment,  all  these  praises  of  his  early 
poems  would  have  been  to  him  as 
naught.  For  Alfred  Tennyson  was  one 
of  those  rare  and  lofty  spirits  who  are 
both  creative  and  critical  at  the  same 
time.  In  later  life,  Mr.  Lecliy  declared 
that  he  was  the  best  critic  of  verse  that 
he  had  ever  know^n.  His  own  poetic 
efforts  were  all  through  life  subjected 
to  his  own  keen  scrutiny,  and  unless  he 
were  himself  satisfied  with  them,  the 
warmest  commendation  of  a  valued 
friend  would  hardly  have  afforded  him 
a  moment's  gratification.  But  here,  as 
in  all  things,  Arthur  Hallam  was  Al- 
fred Tennyson's  alter  ego;  the  youthful 
poet  admired  his  friend's  comprehen- 
siveness of  mind;  he  knew  how  fine  was 
his  literary  insight;  how  keen  his  crit- 
ical acumen,  and  how  thoroughly  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  his  lightest 
judgments.  What  can  be  a  better  proof 
of  Hallam's  generous  nature  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  friendship,  than  an 
allusion  to  Tennyson's  prize  poem, 
"Timbuctoo,"  which  he  made  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  praised 
his  own  unsuccessful  effort: — 

The  splendid  imaginative  power  that 
pervades  it  will  be  seen  through  all  hin- 
drances. I  consider  Tennyson  as  promis- 
ing fair  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  our  gen- 
eration, perhaps  of  our  century. 

It  was  the  same  vi^hen  Tennyson  in 
1830,  by  that  time  recognized  in  his 
Cambridge  circle  as  the  future  poet  of 
England,  ventured  into  print  and  chal- 
lenged the  larger  outside  public  with 


the  volume  entitled  "Poems  chiefly 
Lyrical,"  Which  marlcs  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  his  poetical  career.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  men  as  eminent  in  the 
world  as  Sir  John  Bowring  and  the 
kindly  old  veteran  Leigh  Hunt,  at  once 
recognized  the  advent  of  a  new  and 
genuine  singer.  But,  as  the  biographer 
here  records,  it  was  tlie  enlightened  en- 
thusiasm of  Arthur  Hallam  in  his  dis- 
criminating eulogy  in  the  Englishmmi's 
Magazine  which,  as  he  says,  "helped  my 
father  through  years  of  darkness  and 
disparagement  that  were  soon  to 
come."  Hallam's  wise  and  generous 
friendship  and  his  confident  prediction 
of  the  future  greatness  of  his  friend, 
contrast  strangely  with  the  coldness  of 
the  recognized  literary  gods  of  the 
time.  For  Coleridge  as  a  poet  Tenny- 
son had  then,  and  always,  the  highest 
admiration.  So  he  must  have  felt  the 
more  keenly  the  cool  reception  his  little 
volume  met  with  at  Highgate. 

I  have  not  read  through  all  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems  which  have  been  sent  to  me; 
but  I  think  there  are  some  things  of  a 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  what  I  have  seem 
The  misfortune  is  that  he  has  begun  to 
write  verses  without  very  well  under- 
standing what  metre  is. 

How  strange  it  is  that  in  this  little 
piece  of  carping  criticism  the  old  melo- 
dious bard  should  single  out  for  cen- 
sure the  very  point  on  which  the  new 
singer  was  strongest— music  of  verse, 
and  metrical  skill.  In  late  life  (1890) 
Tennyson  himself  (who  doubtless  felt 
Coleridge's  douche  terribly  at  the  timek 
accounts  for  the  attitude  of  the  "Au' 
cient  Mariner"  very  wisely  and  philo- 
sophically: "Bui  so  I,  an  old  man,  who 
get  a  poem  or  poems  every  day,  might 
cast  a  casual  glance  at  a  book,  and  see- 
ing something  which  I  could  not  scan 
or  understand,  might  possibly  decide 
against  the  book  without  further  con- 
sideration." 

Should  we  desire  to  realize  the  young 
poet  Tennyson,  who  though  holding 
such  a  lofty  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  college  friends,  was 
doomed  to  wait  many  a  weary  year  be- 
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fore  lie  conquered  the  recognized  lead- 
ers of  the  literary  world,  and  the  vast 
unthinking  outside  public,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  take  his  son's  admirably 
brief  sketch:— 

As  a  young  man  my  father's  friends 
"have  often  described  him  to  me  as  having 
Johnsonian  common  sense  and  a  rare 
power  of  expression;  very  gentle,  full  of 
enjoyment,  full  of  sensitiveness,  full  of 
liumor,  though  with  the  passionate  heart 
of  a  poet,  and  sometimes  feeling  the  mel- 
ancholy of  life.  He  passed  through 
"moods  of  misery  unutterable,"  but  he 
eventually  shook  them  off.  He  remem- 
bered how,  when  in  London  almost  for  the 
first  time,  one  of  these  moods  came  over 
"him  as  he  realized  that  "in  a  few  years  all 
its  inhabitants  would  be  lying  horizontal, 
stark  and  stiff  in  their  coffins." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  it  was  this 
fine  balance  of  opposing  qualities  which 
made  Tennyson  the  great  and  success- 
ful man  he  became.  And  it  preserved 
bis  serenity  of  mind  and  self-respect 
during  all  those  dark  years  of  early 
neglect  and  disparagement.  The  poetic 
melancholy  was  humanized  by  "John- 
sonian common  sense;"  the  supersensi- 
tiveness,  without  which  no  one  can  be  a 
poet  or  possessed  of  what  he  himself 
calls  "the  great  poetic  heart,"  was  bal- 
anced by  a  genuine  sense  of  humor. 
This  fine  balance  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities  eminently  fitted  him  to  belong 
to  the  society  of  the  "Apostles,"  that 
memorable  little  group  of  brilliant  and 
earnest  young  Cambridge  men,  whom 
the  influence  of  F.  D.  Maurice  first 
brought  together.  These  young  Cam- 
bridge enthusiasts  were  men  not  only 
of  lofty  aspirations  but  of  Quixotic 
aims,  as  all  noble  youth  have  ever  been 
since  the  world  began.  We  have  here 
recorded  a  strange  episode  in  the  early 
life  of  the  future  poet  laureate  and  of 
his  friend,  who,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  become  prime  minister  or  lord 
chancellor:— 

During  the  summer  (1830)  my  father 
joined  Arthur  Hallam,  and  both  started 
off  for  the  Pyrenees  with  money  for  the 
insurgent  allies  of  Torrijos— a  noble,  ac- 


complished, truthful  man,  worthy  to  be  a 
leader.  He  it  was  who  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Inquisition 
and  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain.  Alfred  and  Hallam  held  a  secret 
meeting  with  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy 
on  the  Spanish  border,  and  were  not 
heard  of  by  their  friends  for  some  weeks. 

Doubtless  the  youthful  poet  and  his 
friend  soon  saw  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  learnt  to  moderate  their 
ardor  for  the  sacred  but  too  easily  pro- 
faned cause  of  liberty;  while  from  those 
strange  early  Spanish  experiences  may 
perhaps  be  dated  the  poet's  undying 
love  for  the  sober-suited  freedom  of  his 
native  land. 

Shortly  after  Tennyson's  return  from 
Spain  his  father  passed  peacefully 
away  in  his  study  chair.  But  the 
mother  and  family  were  permitted  to 
remain  at  Somersby  Rectory  for  several 
years.  Here  it  was  that  the  engage- 
ment between  Arthur  Hallam  and 
Emily  Tennyson  took  place,  of  which 
the  former  wrote  to  a  friend  that  it  was 
"only  the  commencement  of  a  union 
which  circumstances  may  not  impair 
and  the  grave  itself  may  not  conclude." 

"My  Aunt  Emily,"  writes  the  biog- 
rapher, in  a  passage  which  gives  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  whole  Tennyson  family- 
had  eyes  "with  depths  on  depths,"  and  a 
profile  like  that  on  a  coin,  "testa  Ro- 
mana,"  as  an  old  Italian  said  of  her.  All 
the  Tennyson  sons  and  daughters,  except 
Frederick,  had  the  coloring  of  Italy,  or 
the  south  of  France,  with  dark  eyes  and 
hair.  This  foreign  coloring  may  possibly 
have  been  derived  from  a  Huguenot  an- 
cestor, a  relation  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  On  the  Continent  my  father  was 
never  taken  for  an  Englishman;  and  even 
in  Ireland,  in  1848,  when  he  was  in  Valen- 
tia,  an  Irishman  rose  up  from  among  the 
fern  and  heather,  and  said,  "From 
France,  your  honor?"  thinking,  as  he  con- 
fessed, that  he  was  a  Frenchman  come 
to  lead  a  revolution. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  speaks  of  the  "dusky, 
almost  Spanish  complexion;"  but  Car- 
lyle's  portrait  of  the  poet  at  forty  is  the 
most  graphic:— 
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One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the 
world,  a  great  shock  of  rough,  dusky  dark 
hair;  bright  loving  hazel  eyes;  massive 
aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most 
delicate;  of  sallow  brown  complexion,  al- 
most Indian  looking;  clothes  cynically 
loose,  free  and  easy;  smokes  infinite 
tobacco;  his  voice  is  musically  metallic, 
fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail, 
and  all  that  may  lie  between;  speech  and 
speculation  free  and  plenteous.  I  don't 
meet  in  these  late  decades  such  company 
over  a  pipe. 

As  all  readers  of  "In  Memoriam"  are 
aw^are,  the  poem  teems  with  exquisite 
little  pictures  of  the  life  at  Somersby, 
and  of  Arthur  Hallam's  frequent  vis- 
its:— 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down, 
My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair, 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town. 

It  is  most  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the 
elder  Hallam,  the  historian,  destroyed 
Alfred  Tennyson's  letters  after  his 
son's  sudden  death  at  Vienna  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1833.  The  present  Lord 
Tennj^son  remarks  on  this  destruction 
of  what  "would  have  doubtless  been 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent work"— "a  great  loss,"  as  these  par- 
ticular letters  probably  reveal  his  inner 
self  more  truly  than  anything  outside 
his  poems.  A  great  and  irreparable 
loss,  we  are  compelled  to  add;  for, 
judged  by  Tennyson's  casual  corre- 
spondence in  these  volumes,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  deeply  personal 
youthful  outpourings  to  Arthur  Hallam 
would  have  assuredly  placed  the  poet 
among  the  first  of  contemporary  letter- 
writers,  while  they  would  have  been  in 
themselves  the  most  perfect  commen- 
tary on  "In  Memoriam." 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the 
personal  relations  of  these  young  men, 
not  only  because  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  fully  either  Lord  Tennyson 
or  even  his  poems  without  realizing  the 
force  and  beauty  of  this  unique  college 
friendship,  but  also  because  on  the  un- 
sullied life  and,  to  bim,  incomprehen- 
sible death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  the  poet 
based  his  strongest  religious  convic- 


tions. Unsupported  as  Tennyson  al- 
ways was  by  those  theological  dogmas 
\vhich,  like  barriers,  keep  many  a  shal- 
lower and  less  really  religious  man 
within  the  bounds  of  faith,  it  is  possible 
that,  save  for  this  early  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  mystery  of  life  and  the 
awfulness  of  death,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
who  was  by  nature  a  bold  and  philo- 
sophic speculator,  and  always  greatly 
interested  in  scientific  research,  might 
have  wandered  far  afield  into  some 
phase  of  modern  Agnosticism.  Instead 
of  so  doing,  he  remained  always  a  sin- 
cerely religious  man,  and,  to  all  the 
more  open  minds  of  his  generation, 
among  the  wisest  of  spiritual  seers. 
He  became,  indeed,  the  pioneer  of  that 
reaction  against  scientific  materialism 
and  shallow  unbelief,  which  has  been 
the  most  characteristic  note  of  our  own 
immediate  time.  His  profound  sense 
of  the  inscrutable  mystery  underlying 
all  phenomena,  his  fervid  belief  in  God, 
and  in  the  reality  of  man's  personal  im- 
mortality—which he  held  to  be  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  Christianity— have  influ- 
enced countless  men  and  women  for 
whom  else  the  churches  and  their  teach- 
ing would  have  had  little  influence  and 
less  meaning.  The  lifelong  passionate 
belief  of  the  poet  in  God  and  in  man's 
immortality  is  not  alone  to  be  found  in 
the  familiar  stanzas  of  "In  Memoriam;" 
but  it  pervades  and  permeates  all  his 
finest  work  written  after  Arthur  Hal- 
lam's untimely  death  down  to  the  dark 
hour  when  he,  too,  was  called  upon  to 
"cross  the  bar." 

Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and 
Winter  and  all  these  revolutions  of 
earth; 

All  new,  old  revolutions  of  Empire — 
change  of  the  tide — what  is  all  of  it 
worth? 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  sciences, 
poesy  varying  voices  of  prayer? 

All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all 
that  is  filthy  with  all  that  is  fair? 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in! 
being  our  own  corpse-coffins  at  last. 

Swallowed  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence, 
drown'd  in  the  deeps  of  a  meaning- 
less Past? 
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"What  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the 

gloom,  or  a  moment's  anger  of  bees 

in  their  hive? 
Peace,  let  it  he!  for  I  loved  Mm,  and  love 

Mm  forever;  the  dead  are  not  dead, 

hut  alive. 

Two  years  after  "Poems  chiefly 
Lyrical,"  Moxon  published  (1832) 
"Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson."  This  lit- 
tle volume,  though  it  contains  many  of 
the  choicest  Tennysonian  gems,  and  is 
full  of  lines  which  are  now  as  familiar 
as  household  words,  failed  to  propitiate 
the  critics  or  to  win  the  outside  public. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  whose  "Reminis- 
cences" of  the  poet  are  among  the  treas- 
ures of  these  volumes,  puts  this  matter 
of  the  slow  growth  of  Tennyson's  fame 
in  a  very  clear  light: — 

It  seems  strange  that  his  larger  fame 
made  way  so  slowly.  For  many  a  year 
we,  his  zealots,  were  but  zealots  of  a  sect. 
Seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of 
his  first  volume,  and  five  more  after  that 
of  his  third,  "The  Princess"  came  out.  I 
wrote  a  critique  in  one  of  our  chief  Lon- 
don "Quarterlies,"  and  called  him  a  "great 
poet."  The  then  editor  struck  out  "great" 
and  substituted  "true."  He  considered 
that  the  public  would  not  tolerate  so 
strong  a  eulogium. 

Tennyson  himself,  like  a  strong  man, 
was  not  unduly  depressed  by  this  pub- 
lic neglect,  though  he  was  always  some- 
what over-sensitive  to  critical  attack 
or  personal  misrepresentation.  "I  hate 
spite,"  he  said;  "I  am  black-blooded  like 
all  the  Tennysons.  I  remember  all  the 
malignant  things  said  against  me,  but 
little  of  the  praise."  He  was,  however, 
always  somewhat  of  a  sage.  "First  the 
workman  is  known  for  his  work,"  he 
said,  "afterwards  the  work  for  the 
workman."  It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  an  appre- 
ciative article  on  the  "Poems"  in  the 
London  Review  (1835),  and  that  it  was  "a 
great  encouragement."  But  through- 
out all  this  period  of  his  slow  poetic 
progress,  judged  by  the  verdict  of  the 
world,  it  is  curiously  suggestive  to  note 
how  keen  and  restless  is  his  own  self- 
criticism.   His  practical  wisdom  and 


sound  common  sense'  were  as  marked 
as  his  poetic  genius  and  inspiration. 
"I  don't  wish,"  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
James  Spedding— and  the  italics  are  his 
own— "^0  he  dragged  forward  again  in 
any  shape  hefore  the  reading  puhlic  at 
present,  particularly  on  the  score  of  my 
old  poems,  most  of  which  I  have  cor- 
rected (particularly  'CEnone'),  as  to 
make  them  much  less  imperfect,  Which 
you,  who  are  a  wise  man,  would  own 
if  you  had  the  corrections."  Tennyson^ 
too,  had,  like  every  well-balanced  mind, 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a 
perennial  love  of  pure  fun.  Some  of 
the  stories  about  himself  and  Edward 
Fitzgerald  are  very  quaint  and  amus- 
ing, as,  for  instance,  their  friendly  con- 
test as  to  who  could  write  the  weakest 
Wordsworthian  line,  and  both  claiming 
with  pride  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
lives,  the  authorship  of— "A  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, a  Clergyman." 

Such  was  Tennyson's  keen  sense  of 
humor  that  allied  with  his  unrivalled 
literary  art  and  finish,  had  he  chosen  to 
cultivate  the  vein  of  "Will  Waterproof," 
he  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  alto- 
gether surpassed  either  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son  or  his  own  friend,  Locker  Lampson, 
as  a  writer  of  vers  de  societe.  Look  at 
this  perfect  little  portrait  in  four  lines 
from  an  unpublished  set  of  verses 
called  "Mine  Host."  It  is  worthy  of 
Mat  Prior  himself:— 

Mine  host  is  fat  and  grey  and  wise. 
He  strokes  his  beard  before  he  speaks; 

And  when  he  laughs  his  little  eyes 
Are  swallowed  in  his  pampered  cheeks.^ 

There  is  a  fine  generous  touch  in  a 
letter  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Tenny- 
son which  should  make  the  members  of 
the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  still  prouder 
of  their  patron  saint:— 

I  have  heard  you  say  [writes  "dear 
old  Fitz"]  that  you  are  bound  by  the 
want  of  such  and  such  a  sum,  and  I  vow 
to  the  Lord  that  I  could  not  have  a 

1  Mrs.  Proctor  once  said  to  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson  :  I  have  known  three  great  poets, 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  your  father,  and 
when  they  chose  they  could  be  more  prosaic  and 
practical  than  anybody  cm  earth." 
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greater  pleasure  than  in  transferring  it 
to  you  on  such  an  occasion.  I  could  not 
dare  to  say  such  a  thing  to  a  smaller  man; 
but  you  are  not  a  small  man  assuredly; 
and  even  if  you  do  not  make  use  of  my 
offer,  you  will  not  be  offended,  but  put  it 
to  the  right  account.  It  is  very  diflicult 
to  persuade  people  in  this  world  that  one 
can  part  with  a  bank-note  without  a 
pang. 

It  is  evident  that,  however  much  the 
poet  may  have  had  cause  to  deplore  the 
harshness  of  critics  and  the  coldness  of 
the  outer  world,  he  was  assuredly- 
blessed  in  his  early  and  life-long  friend- 
ships. "Every  nation,"  said  Heine, 
"has  the  kind  of  Jew  it  deserves."  And 
the  same  is  perhaps  true  of  every  man's 
friendships.  Tennyson  was  a  man  de- 
serving of  noble  and  sincere  friends, 
and  he  had  them,  and  kept  them,  and 
treasured  them  to  the  last. 

Among  these  early  college  friends  and 
fellow  "Apostles"  was  Richard  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Houghton,  whom  all  the  world  has  long 
since  recognized  as  a  graceful  minor 
poet,  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  a  clever  dilettante  politician. 
Milnes  had  rather  recklessly  promised 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  who  was 
engaged  in  getting  up  for  a  charitable 
purpose  a  volume  of  "Elegant  Ex- 
tracts," that  his  friend  Tennyson  would 
send  him  "something  pretty  consider- 
able" in  the  way  of  a  poetic  contribu- 
tion. Tennyson  simply  detested  this 
mode  of  publication  as  well  as  all  fash- 
ionable patronage  of  art.  His  two  let- 
ters to  Milnes  are  really  fine  specimens 
of  his  trenchant  epistolary  style.  In 
the  first  he  bluntly  refuses  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  thing.  Milnes, 
having  pledged  his  word  to  the  noble 
marquis  that  his  gifted  young  friend 
would  do  something  "pretty  consider- 
able" for  his  precious  book,  seems  to 
have  replied  somewhat  savagely. 
AVhen  Tennyson  received  his  letter,  he 
evidently  felt  rather  guilty  of  breaking 
a  "butterfly  upon  the  wheel,"  for  he 
answered  him  banteringly,  and  prom- 
ised forthwith  to  do  all  that  his  friend 
had  promised  on  his  behalf. 


Why,  what  in  the  name  of  all  the 
powers,  my  dear  Richard,  makes  you  run 
me  down  in  this  fashion?  Now  is  my 
nose  out  of  joint,  now  is  my  tail  not  only 
curled  so  tight  as  to  lift  me  off  my  hind 
legs  like  Alfred  Crowquill's  poodle,  but 
fairly  between  them.  Many  sticks  are 
broken  about  me.  I  am  the  ass  in  Homer. 
I  am  blown.  What  has  so  jaundiced  your 
good-natured  eyes?  .  .  .  Had  I  been 
writing  to  a  nervous  morbidly-irritable 
man,  down  in  the  world,  stark  spoiled 
with  the  staggers  of  a  mismanaged  imag- 
ination, and  quite  oppressed  by  fortune 
and  by  the  reviews,  it  is  possible  that  T 
might  have  halted  to  find  expressions 
more  suitable  to  his  case;  but  that  you, 
who  seem  at  least  to  take  the  world  as  it 
comes,  to  doff  it  and  let  it  pass,  that  you, 
a  man  everywhere  prosperous  and  tal- 
ented, should  have  taken  fret  at  my  un- 
happy badinage,  made  me  lay  down  my 
pen  and  stare  at  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
till  the  stranger  fluttered  up  the  chimney! 
You  wish  that  I  had  never  written  that 
passage.  So  do  I  since  it  seems  to  have 
given  such  offence.  Perhaps  you  like- 
wise found  a  stumbling-block  in  the  ex- 
pression "vapid  books"  as  the  angry  inver- 
sion of  four  commas  seems  to  intimate. 
But  are  not  "Annuals"  vapid?  Or  could 
I  possibly  mean  that  what  you  or  Trench 
or  De  Vere  chose  to  write  therein  must  be 
vapid?  I  thought  you  knew  me  better 
than  even  to  insinuate  these  things.  Had 
I  spoken  the  same  things  to  you  laugh- 
ingly in  my  chair,  with  my  own  empha- 
sis, you  would  have  seen  what  they  really 
meant,  but  coming  to  read  them,  perad- 
venture  in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or  with  a 
slight  matutinal  headache,  after  your 
apostolic  symposium,  you  subject  them  to 
such  misinterpretation  as,  if  I  had  not 
sworn  to  be  a  true  friend  to  you  until  my 
latest  death-ruckle,  would  have  gone  far 
to  make  me  indignant.  But  least  said 
soonest  mended:  which  comes  with  very 
peculiar  grace  from  me  after  all  this 
verbiage.  ...  I  will  bring  or  send  you 
something  for  your  "Annual."  ...  I  have 
spoken  to  Charles.  He  has  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  "Annual;"  Frederick 
will,  I  dare  say,  follow  his  example. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  Ten- 
nyson at  length  sent  his  exquisite  lines: 
"Oh!  that  'twere  possible"— the  germ 
and  foundation  of  "Maud." 
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To  understand  aright  Alfred  Tenny- 
son and  his  life-work,  it  is  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  he  was  pre-eminently 
a  strong  man— one  who  could  work  and 
wait;  a  man,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  of 
"long-enduring  hopes."   After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  1832  volume,  he  passed 
through  a  period  of  no  less  than  ten 
years  of  silence  so  far  as  the  outer 
world  was  concerned,  but  they  were 
years   of  strenuous   preparation  and 
earnest  self-culture  for  his  future  life- 
work.   At  this  time,  too,  he  underwent 
a  severe  self-discipline  involved  in  wait- 
ing twelve  long  years  ere  he  could 
marry  the  lady  who  eventually  became 
his  cherished  wife.   This  early  period 
was  his   seed-time.   When   he  again 
came  before  the  public  with  the  1842 
volume  of  "Poems,"  it  was  seen  by  all 
discerning  eyes  that  the  harvest  was 
indeed  ripe  and  plenteous.   From  that 
time  forth  Alfred  Tennyson  was  recog- 
nized as  the  first  and  greatest  of  living 
English  poets.    "It  was  the  heart  of 
England,"  wrote  Aubrey  de  Vere,  "even 
more  than  her  imagination  that  he 
made  his  own."   From  America,  too, 
came  back  the  ready  echo;  for  Tenny- 
son had  touched  the  subtle  chords  that 
vibrate  in  the  heart  of  our  scattered 
English    folk    all    over    the  world. 
Among  the  unpublished  poems  of  this 
period  to  be  found  in  the  present  work 
is  one  entitled  "The  Ante-chamber." 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  as  contain- 
ing an  unconscious  self-portrait,  recog- 
nized as  a  perfect   likeness  by  his 
friends,  though  we  are  expressly  told 
that  this  was  not  his  intention:— 

That  is  his  portrait  painted  by  himself. 
Look  on  those  manly  curls  so  glossy  dark. 
Those  thoughtful  furrows  in  the  swarthy 
cheek; 

Admire  that  stalwart  shape,  those  ample 
brows. 

And   that   large   table    of    the  breast 
dispread, 

Between  low  shoulders;  how  demure  a 
smile. 

How  full  of  wisest  humor  and  of  love. 
With  some  half-consciousness  of  inward 
power, 

Sleeps  round  those  quiet  lips;  not  quite  a 
smile; 


And,  look  you,  what  an  arch  the  brain  has 
built 

Above  the  ear!  and  what  a  settled  mind- 
Mature,  habor'd  from  change,  contempla- 
tive— 

Tempers  the  peaceful  light  of  hazel  eyes. 
Observing  all  things. 

Tennyson's  fame  was  now  estab- 
lished. Aubrey  de  Vere  in  his  "Remi- 
niscences of  Tennyson  in  Early  Days," 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  young  rising  poet  with 
the  venerable  bard  and  seer  whom  he 
was  to  succeed  in  the  Laureateship:— 

Our  host  brought  Wordsworth  back  to 
the  dining-room,  and  Tennyson  moved  up 
to  him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
a  perceptible  emotion.  I  must  not  cite 
his  words,  lest  I  should  mar  them;  but 
they  were  few,  simple,  and  touching. 
The  old  man  looked  very  much  pleased, 
more  so,  indeed,  than  I  ever  saw  him 
look  on  any  other  occasion;  shook  hands 
with  him  heartily,  and  thanked  him  affec- 
tionately. Wordsworth  thus  records  the- 
incident  in  a  letter  to  his  accomplished 
American  friend.  Professor  Reed:  "I  saw 
Tennyson  when  I  was  in  London  several 
times.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  our 
living  poets,  and  I  hope  will  live  to  give 
the  world  still  better  things.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  he  expressed  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  his  gratitude  to 
my  writings.  To  this  I  was  far  from 
indifferent." 

In  these  "Reminiscences"  Aubrey  de 
Vere  relates  an  incident  which  he  truly 
says  is  of  no  small  significance;  the 
moral  perhaps  being  that  all  great  poets 
as  well  as  little  critics  should  cultivate 
modesty  and  eschew  anything  like  a 
feeling  of  personal  infallibility,  even 
for  their  strongest  opinions  and  impres- 
sions:^— 

1  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  de- 
scribing a  tour  in  Scotland,  Tennyson  writes:  "I 
enjoyed  no  day  more  than  the  one  I  spent  at 
Kirk  Alloway,  by  the  monument  of  poor  Burns, 
and  the  orchards,  and  the  '  banks  and  braes  of 
Bonnie  Doon.'  I  made  a  pilgrimage  thither  out 
of  love  for  the  great  peasant  ;  they  were  gather- 
ing in  the  wheat,  and  the  spirit  of  the  mali 
mingled  with  all  I  saw.  I  know  you  don't  care 
tot  him,  but  I  do,  and  hold  that  there  never  was 
immortal  poet,  if  he  be  not  one." 
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"Head,"  exclaimed  Tennyson,  "the  ex- 
quisite songs  of  Burns.  In  shape  each  of 
them  has  the  perfection  of  the  berry;  in 
light,  the  radiance  of  the  dew-drop;  you 
forget  for  its  sake  those  stupid  things,  his 
serious  pieces!"  The  same  day  (continues 
De  Vere)  I  met  Wordsworth,  and  named 
Burns  to  him.  Wordsworth  praised  him 
even  more  vehemently  than  Tennyson  had 
done,  as  the  great  genius  who  had  brought 
Poetry  back  to  Nature.  He  ended,  "Of 
course  I  refer  to  his  serious  efforts,  such 
as  the  'Cottars'  Saturday  Night;'  those 
foolish  little  amatory  songs  of  his  one 
has  to  forget."  I  told  the  tale  to  Henry 
Taylor  that  evening,  and  his  answer  was, 
"Burns'  exquisite  songs  and  Burns'  ex- 
quisite serious  efforts  are  to  me  alike 
tedious  and  disagreeable  reading." 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  achieved 
by  the  "Poems"  of  1842  w^as  the  con- 
quest of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who,  greatly 
as  he  had  admired  Tennyson  as  a  man, 
had  up  to  this  time  been  "assiduous 
in  exhorting  him  to  leave  verse  and 
rhyme,  and  to  apply  his  genius  to 
prose."  Carlyle  vi^as  an  undoubted  lit- 
erary genius,  though,  it  must  be  added, 
of  the  dyspeptic  and  one-sided  variety; 
and  he  possessed  that  ready  intuition 
v^^hich  discerns  genius  in  another,  even 
though  its  form  and  manifestation  be 
widely  diverse  from  his  own.  The  mis- 
called "sage,"  but  veritable  seer  of 
Chelsea,  penned  one  of  the  finest  eulo- 
giums  ever  written  of  a  living  poet's 
writings.  After  saying  of  these  poems 
that  he  meant  "to  read  them  over  and 
over  till  they  become  my  poems,"  he 
added,  with  true  Carlylean  force  and 
raciness: — 

If  you  knew  what  my  relation  has  been 
to  the  thing  called  English  "Poetry"  for 
many  years  back,  you  would  think  such  a 
fact  as  almost  surprising.  Truly  it  is  long 
since,  in  any  English  book,  poetry  or 
prose,  I  have  felt  the  pulse  of  a  real 
"man's"  heart  as  I  do  in  this  same.  A 
right  valiant,  true  fighting,  victorious 
heart;  strong  as  a  lion's,  yet  gentle,  lov- 
ing, and  full  of  music;  what  I  call  a  genu- 
ine singer's  heart.  There  are  tones  as  of 
the  nightingale;  low  murmurs  as  of  wood 
doves  at  summer  noon;  everywhere  the 
noble  sound  as  of  free  winds  and  leafy 


woods.  The  sunniest  glow  of  Life  dwells 
in  that  soul,  chequered  duly  with  dark 
streaks  from  night  and  Hades;  every- 
where one  feels  as  if  all  were  filled  with 
yellow  glowing  sunlight,  some  glorious 
golden  vapor,  from  which  form  after  form 
bodies  itself;  natural  golden  forms.  In 
one  word,  there  seems  to  me  a  note  of  the 
"Eternal  Melodies"  in  this  man;  for 
which  let  all  other  men  be  thankful  and 
joyful. 

But  too  often  in  this  life  our  joys  are 
chased  by  the  dark  shadow  of  care  and 
sorrow,  and  in  the  midst  of  Tennyson's 
first  literary  triumph  he  was  dashed  to> 
earth  again  by  the  loss  of  all  his  patri- 
mony, which  he  had  invested  in  a  spec- 
ulative philanthropic  scheme  of  an  in- 
ventive physician.  Not  only  his  own 
money,  but  a  portion  of  his  brothers' 
and  sister's,  were  thus  irrevocably  lost. 
"Then  followed,"  we  read,  "a  season  of 
real  hardship  and  many  trials  for  my 
father  and  mother,  since  marriage 
seemed  to  be  further  off  than  ever.  SO' 
severe  a  hypochondria  set  in  upon  him, 
that  his  friends  despaired  of  his  life. 
"I  have,"  he  wrote,  "drunk  one  of  those 
most  bitter  draughts  out  of  the  cup  of 
life  which  go  near  to  make  men  hate 
the  world  they  live  in." 

At  this  severe  crisis  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
urged  by  Lord  Houghton  (he  had  been 
solemnly  warned  by  Carlyle  that  on  the 
"Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  Lord  asks 
you,  Richard  Milnes,  why  you  didn't 
get  that  pension  for  Alfred  Tennyson? 
it  will  not  do  to  lay  the  blame  on  your 
constituents;  it  is  you  that  will  be 
damned"),  bestowed  an  annual  pension 
of  200L  on  the  poet.  "The  question 
arose  whether  Sheridan  Knowles  or  my 
father  should  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list.  Peel  knew  nothing  of  either  of 
them.  Houghton  said  that  he  then 
made  Peel  read  'Ulysses,'^  whereupon 
the  pension  was  granted  to  Tennyson." 

Thus  the  most  independent-minded 
English  author  since  Doctor  Johnson 
himself,  became  what  that  great  man 
savagely  defined  as  a  "Slave  of  State." 

1  Aubrey  de  Vere  states  that  Carlyle  said  it 
was  "Ulysses"  whicli  first  convinoed  him  that 
Tennyson  was  a  true  poet. 
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Tennyson  himself  comments  on  his 
pension,  and  on  the  harsh  circum- 
stances that  made  it  a  necessity  to  him, 
in  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Rawnsley:— 

I  have  gone  through  a  vast  deal  of  suf- 
fering (as  to  money  difficulties  in  my  fam- 
ily, etc.)  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  would 
not  live  it  over  again  for  quadruple  the 
pension  Peel  has  given  me,  and  on  which 
you  congratulate  me.  Well,  I  suppose  I 
ought,  in  a  manner,  to  be  grateful.  I  have 
done  nothing  slavish  to  get  it;  I  never 
even  solicited  for  it,  either  by  myself  or 
through  others.  It  was  all  done  for  me 
without  a  word  or  hint  from  me,  and  Peel 
tells  me  I  "need  not  be  at  all  fettered  in 
the  public  expression  of  any  opinion  I 
choose  to  take  up,"  So  if  I  take  a  pique 
against  the  queen,  or  the  court,  or  Peel 
himself,  I  may,  if  I  will,  bully  them  with 
as  much  freedom,  though  not  perhaps  so 
gracefully,  as  if  I  were  still  unpensioned. 
Something  in  that  word  "pension"  sticks 
in  my  gizzard;  it  is  only  the  name,  and 
perhaps  would  smell  sweeter  by  some 
other.  I  feel  the  least  bit  Miss  Mar- 
tineauish  about  it.  You  know  she  refused 
one,  saying  she  should  be  robbing  the 
people  who  didn't  make  laws  for  them- 
selves. However,  that  is  nonsense;  her 
non-acceptance  of  the  pension  didn't  save 
tha  people  a  stiver,  and  meantime  (what 
any  one  would  have  thought  must  have 
been  more  offensive  to  her  feelings)  her 
friends  subscribed  for  her,  and  kept  her 
from  want.  If  the  people  did  make  laws 
for  themselves,  if  these  things  went  by 
universal  suffrage,  what  literary  man  ever 
would  get  a  lift,  it  being  known  that  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  have  as  much  notion 
of  poetry  as  I  of  fox-hunting?  Meantime, 
there  is  some  meaning  in  having  a  gentle- 
man and  a  classic  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
who  may,  now  and  then,  direct  the  stream 
of  public  bounty  to  us  poor  devils^ — whom 
the    Grundyites    would    not    only  not 

1  In  his  later  and  more  prosperous  days  Tenny- 
son was  most  aseiduous  in  writing  to  his  friend 
Gladstone  and  others  with  a  view  of  ^directing 
this  stream  to  other  "poor  devils  " — vide  hie  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  Irish  poet,  Williiam  Alling- 
ham.  His  son  also  observes  :  "  Whenever  any 
literary  man  deserving  and  in  difficulties  applied 
to  him  for  money,  he  always  endeavored  to  help 
him."  To  the  day  of  his  deatti  he  continued  this 
practice. 


remunerate  but  kick  out  of  society  as 
barely  respectable;  for  Calliope  herself, 
as  I  have  heard,  never  kept  a  gig,  but 
walks  bare-foot  about  the  sacred  hill,  no 
better  than  an  Irish  woman. 

It  was  at  this  gloomy  period  that 
Bulwer  Lytton  published  in  the  "New 
Timon"  his  attack  on  "School-Miss 
Alfred:"— 

With  purloined  conceits 
Out-babying  Wordsworth  and  out-glitter- 
ing Keats. 

That  a  man  with  the  first  Lord  Lytton' s 
literary  ability  should  thus,  for  the  sake 
of  writing  a  stinging  couplet,  set  him- 
self down  as  incapable  of  appreciating 
three  of  the  greatest  of  modern  English 
poets,  is  a  warning  to  all 

Little  would-be  Popes 
And  Brummells  when  they  try  to  sting. 

This  attack,  as  unprovoked  as  it  was 
silly,  greatly  annoyed  Tennyson  at  the 
time,  and,  contrary  to  his  lifelong  cus- 
tom, he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  caustic 
personal  reply,  which  his  friend  John 
Forster  sent  to  Punch,  where  it  ap- 
peared over  the  signature  of  "Alcibi- 
ades."  Afterwards,  in  his  soul-felt 
horror  of  all  personal  spite  and  literary 
squabbles,  he  sternly  suppressed  the 
lines;  but,  however  much  we  may  ad- 
mire the  spirit  that  prompted  him  to 
do  so,  we  may  yet  feel  an  honest  re- 
gret, from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
(especially  as  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  Bulwer  Lytton  was  so  richly 
deserved),  that  they  are  not  included 
in  his  collected  works.  Had  Tennyson 
been  of  a  less  lofty  type  of  character,  a 
man  who  gave  reins  to  tiis  personal 
antipathies  and  expression  to  his  sar- 
castic moods,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
he  might  have  ranked  with  Pope  and 
Dryden  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
satire.  His  final  commentary  on  the 
incident  may  be  read  in  the  dedication 
to  "Harold." 

"The  Princess:  A  Medley,"  is  Tenny- 
son's special  contribution  to  the 
"woman  question;"  it  contains  in  highly 
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fauciful  form  his  deepest  couvictions  on 
the  relations  of  the  sexes.  It  may  in- 
terest those  who  take  note  of  the 
"poetry  of  places,"  that  those  most 
melodious  of  verses,  "Tears,  idle  tears," 
were  composed  at  Tintern  Abbey, 
which  had  inspired  Wordsworth  with 
one  of  his  loftiest  efforts  in  blank 
verse;  while  that  other  exquisite  gem 
of  "The  Princess,"  the  song  "Blow, 
bugle,  blow,"  is  an  echo  of  Killarney. 
Neither  Thomas  Carlyle  nor  "Old  P'itz" 
appear  to  have  relished  "The  Princess." 
But  the  "Medley"  evidently  pleased  its 
creator,  who  considered  the  Princess 
Ida  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  women. 
Of  course  no  mere  difference  of  opinion 
altered  his  regard  for  his  personal 
friends;  we  find  him  humorously  urging 
Fitzgerald,  who  led  a  very  hermit-like 
life  at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  "not  to 
grow  quite  into  glebe  before  I  see  you 
again."  It  was  characteristic  of 
Tennyson  that  he  was  never  inclined  to 
overrate  or  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  opinion  of  professional  critics  and 
literary  men,  especially  if  they  praised 
him.  He  heartily  agreed  with  Mazzini 
that  "nothing  in  this  world  is  so  con- 
temptible as  a  literary  coterie."  Hence, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  he  so  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  hero-worship  and  genuine 
admiration  felt  for  himself  by  one 
Samuel  Bamford,  whom  Mrs.  Gaskell 
graphically  describes  as  "a  great, 
gaunt,  stalwart  Lincolnshire  man,  for- 
merly hand-loom  weaver,  author  of 
"Life  of  a  Radical,"  aged  nearly  sev- 
enty, and  living  in  that  stage  which  is 
exactly  decent  poverty  with  his  neat 
little  apple-faced  wife."  This  old 
worthy,  too  poor  to  buy  Tennyson's 
volumes,  had  learnt  many  of  the  poems 
by  heart  from  reading  them  at  other 
people's  houses;  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who 
was  struck  by  his  rapt  recitation  and 
his  deep  delight  in  the  music  of  these 
verses,  wrote  to  John  Forster  about  it. 
Forster  sent  the  letter  to  Tennyson, 
who  declared  that  Sam  Bamford's  ad- 
miration was  "the  highest  honor"  he 
had  ever  received.  He  sent  the  old 
man,  through  Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  copy  of 
his  works,  with  an  inscription  in  the 
title-page.   Mrs.  Caskell's  account  of 
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its  reception  is  as  good  as  anything  in 
any  of  her  Lancashire  tales:— 

I  have  not  taken  my  bonnet  off  after 
hunting  up  Bamford.  First  of  all  we 
went  to  Blakeley,  to  his  little  white- 
washed cottage.  His  wife  was  cleaning, 
and  regretted  her  "Master"  was  not  at 
home.  He  had  gone  into  Manchester — 
where,  she  did  not  know.  ...  At  last  we 
pounced  upon  the  great,  grey,  stalwart 
man,  coming  out  of  a  little  old-fashioned 
public-house  where  Blakeley  people  put 
up.  When  I  produced  my  book,  he  said, 
"This  is  grand."  I  said,  "Look  at  the 
title-page,"  for  I  saw  he  was  fairly  caught 
by  something  he  liked  in  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  was  standing  reading  it  in  the 
street.  "Well,  I  am  a  proud  man  this 
(hiy,"  he  exclaimed.  Then  he  turned  it 
up  and  down,  and  read  a  bit  (it  was  a  very 
crowded  street),  and  his  grey  face  went 
quite  brown-red  with  pleasure.  Suddenly 
he  stopped.  "What  must  I  do  for  him 
back  again?"  "Oh,  you  must  write  to 
him  and  thank  him."  "I'd  rather  walk 
twenty  mile  than  write  a  letter  any  day." 
"Well,  then,  suppose  you  set  off  this 
Christmas,  and  walk  and  thank  Tenny- 
son." He  looked  up  from  his  book  right 
in  my  face,  quite  indignant.  "Woman, 
walking  won't  reach  him!  We  are  on  the 
earth,  don't  ye  see;  but  he  is  up  above.  I 
can  no  more  reach  him  by  walking  than 
if  he  were  an  eagle  or  a  skylark."  It 
came  fresh,  warm,  straight  from  the 
heart,  without  a  notion  of  making  a  fig- 
urative speech,  but  as  though  it  were  lit- 
erally true,  and  I  were  a  goose  for  not 
being  aware  of  it.  Then  he  dipped  down 
again  into  his  book,  and  began  reading 
aloud  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  in  the 
middle  stopped  and  looked  at  the  writing 
again.  And  we  left  him  in  a  sort  of  sleep- 
walking state,  and  only  trust  he  will  not 
be  run  over. 

"The  Princess"  was  followed  by  "In 
Memoriam,"  the  MSS.  of  which,  like 
that  of  "Poems  chiefly  Lyrical,"  he  con- 
trived, by  bachelor  carelessness,  to  mis- 
lay and  lose  in  his  London  lodgings.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  to  reflect  that,  al- 
though Tennyson  was  now  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  living  English  poets, 
this,  his  most  popular  poem,  was  at  first 
by  no  means  well  received  by  the  crit- 
ics.  But  do  we  not  all  know  the  smart 
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up-to-date  youth  who  affected  to  de- 
plore that  a  "good  deal  of  poetic  feeling- 
had  been  wasted,"  and  "much  shallow 
art  spent  on  the  tenderness  shown  to  an 
Amaryllis  of  the  Chancery  Bar"?  But 
could  it  possibly  have  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  journalistic  "new 
woman"  who,  piercing  behind  the  veil, 
declared  that  "these  touching  lines  evi- 
dently come  from  the  full  heart  of  the 
widow  of  a  military  man"?  However, 
more  serious  and  weighty  minds,  and 
among  them  such  leaders  of  contem- 
porary English  thought,  as  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham, 
at  once  hailed  "In  Memoriam"  as  a 
poetic  gift  to  our  generation  above  all 
price,  and  the  general  public,  in  a 
veiy  short  time,  joined  in  the  ac- 
claim. 

In  referring  to  the  metre  which  the 
late  laureate  has  made  so  familiar  by 
this  great  and  popular  poem,  it  appears 
that  Tennyson  believed  himself  to  be  its 
originator;  and  he  states  that  he  was 
unaware  that  some  of  our  older  poets, 
Ben  Jonson,  among  others,  had  em- 
ployed it.  But  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
in  a  foot-note  to  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  expressly  declares  that  his  own 
verses  in  this  metre  were  written  before 
the  appearance  of  "In  Memoriam,"  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
Tennysonian  stanzas  were  written 
years  before  the  publication  of  the  en- 
tire poem,  and  were  familiar  to  the 
poet's  friends;  but  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  include  Rossetti,  who  was  never  on 
Intimate  terms  with  Tennyson. 

In  this  poem  Tennyson  unfolds  his 
deepest  and  maturest  thoughts  on  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death,  and  gives 
fullest  expression  to  his  belief  in  God 
and  in  a  future  state;  at  the  same  time, 
paying  a  sincere  tribute  to  "honest 
doubt,"  which  he  declares  has  more 
truth  than  half  the  creeds.  "In  Memo- 
riam" has  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
nineteenth  century  utterance  in  verse 
in  our  language,  the  most  typical  ex- 
pression of  the  fluctuating  mental 
states  and  spiritual  struggles  through 


which  every  true  child  of  this  age  must 
pass. 

Following  on  the  success  and  wide 
popularity  of  this  poem,  came  the  poet's 
happy  and  serene  marriage  to  the  lady 
for  whom  he  had  waited  long  and  pa- 
tiently, and  his  appointment,  on  the 
death  of  Wordsworth,  to  the  Laureate- 
ship,^  and  all  the  subsequent  happy  and 
prosperous  years  at  Farringford  and 
Aldworth,  years  of  complete  felicity 
and  ever-increasing  fame,  and  public 
and  private  regard.  The  battle  of  life 
had  been  fought  and  won. 

Tennyson's  talk,  like  his  letter-writ- 
ing, was  of  a  high  and  special  quality; 
and  those  who  were  privileged  to  listen 
to  his  pithy  observations  on  life,  and 
art,  and  contemporary  affairs,  can  well 
understand  Edward  Fitzgerald's  desire 
to  be  "A.  T.'s  Boswell."  Let  us  glance  at 
a  few  of  these  casual  criticisms,  swift 
passing  comments  on  human  life,  and 
observations  on  men  and  things;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  underlying  his  lightest 
remarks,  we  always  find  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  point,  but  that 
unfailing  common  sense  which  was 
part  and  parcel  of  his  very  genius. 

Let  us  take  for  example  these  sayings 
on  literary  topics,  reading  into  all  his 
criticisms  his  own  favorite  dictum  that 
"every  man  imputes  himself"  (meaning 
that  in  our  judgment  of  others  we  are 
always  imputing  the  motives  which 
actuate  ourselves).  "No  man  can  see 
further  than  his  moral  eyes  will  allow 
him."  When  some  one  demurred  to 
Shakespeare  being  styled  the  "greatest 
man,"  "Well,"  said  Tennyson,  "the  man 
one  would  wish  perhaps  to  show  as  a 
sample  of  mankind  to  those  in  another 
planet."  In  Shelley  he  found  that 
common  sense  was  lacking.  Once 
when  he  made  this  remark,  a  lady  ven- 
tured to  ask,  "Well,  but  had  Christ 
common    sense?"   "Christ   had  more 

1  Spedding  represented  Tennyson  as  thinking 
of  Wordsworth  thus:  "  He  was  a  representative 
poet-laureate,  such  a  poet  as  kings  should  honor 
and  such  an  one  as  would  do  honor  to  kings- 
making  the  period  of  the  reign  famous  hy  the 
utterance  of  memorahle  woi^ds  concerning  the 
period." 
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common  sense  than  you  or  I,  madam," 
was  the  reply.  "Keats,"  he  said, 
"would  have  been  among  the  very 
greatest  of  us  if  he  had  lived.  There  is 
something  of  the  innermost  of  poetry 
in  almost  everything  he  wrote."  "By- 
ron is  not  an  artist,  or  a  thinker, 
or  a  creator  in  the  highest  sense, 
but  a  strong  personality;  he  is 
endlessly  clever,  and  is  now  un- 
duly depreciated."  He  always  dis- 
tinguished "Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron 
from  the  great  sage-poets,  all  who  are 
both  great  thinliers  and  great  artists, 
like  ^schylus,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
and  Goethe."  On  another  occasion,  he 
said  he  "would  like  the  blank  shields  on 
his  mantelpiece  to  be  emblazoned  with 
designs  to  represent  the  great  modern 
poets— Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth." 

Wordsworth  he  regarded  as  the  great- 
est English  poet  since  Milton,  who,  he 
said,  "was  more  even  than  Virgil,  the 
Lord  of  Language."  But  on  Lowell  as- 
serting "Wordsworth  was  no  more  an 
artist  than  Isaiah,"  Tennyson  re- 
sponded, "I  consider  Isaiah  a  very  great 
artist— everything  he  says  is  complete 
and  perfect."  Yet  greatly  as  he  ad- 
mired Wordsworth,  he  once  described 
him  as  "thick  ankled."  Moliere  he 
thought  to  be  "the  greatest  French 
poet;  he  is  so  sane."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  said  that  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  was  contained  "the  germ  of  the 
French  Revolution."  Pindar  he  com- 
pared to  "a  kind  of  Australian  poet;  has 
long  tracts  of  gravel  with  immensely 
large  nuggets  embedded." 

"Why  do  you  not  write  an  Idyll  upon 
the  story  of  Ruth?"  Mr.  Palgrave  asked 
him.  "The  deep  tone  of  conviction 
with  which  he  answered  still  seems 
with  me:  'Do  you  think  I  could  make  it 
more  poetical  V  "  Those  who  remember 
his  reading  of  his  own  poetry  will  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  his  remark  on 
Arthur  Clough  reading  his  own  lines. 
"When  he  read  them,  his  voice  fal- 
tered at  times;  like  every  poet,  he  was 
moved  hy  his  own  pathos."  Of  Swin- 
burne he  said,  "He  is  a  reed  through 
which  all  things  blow  into  music." 


Two  conversations  in  which  Thomas 
Carlyle  figures  may  also  be  quoted. 
Carlyle  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
"a  man  with  the  immeasurable  power 
of  vocables."  "I  love  the  man,"  said 
Tennyson,  "but  no  prime  minister  ought 
to  be  an  orator."  When  Carlyle  put  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  Tennyson's  little 
grandson,  golden-haired  Ally,  and  said, 
solemnly,  "Fair  fall  thee,  little  man,  in 
this  world  and'  the  next,"  Tennyson 
afterwards  remarked,  "Carlyle  is  the 
most  reverent  and  the  most  irreverent 
man  I  know." 

On  modern  novels  his  criticism  was 
trenchant.  "I  hate  some  of  the  so- 
called  modern  novels,  with  numberless 
characters  thrust  into  the  first  chapter,, 
and  nothing  but  modern  society  talkr 
and  also  those  morbid  and  introspective- 
tales  with  their  oceans  of  sham  philos- 
ophy. To  read  these  ast  is  wading 
through  glue."  "A  good  hymn,"  he- 
said,  "is  the  most  difiicult  thmg  in  the- 
world  to  write.  In  a  good  hymn  you: 
have  to  be  commonplace  and  poeticaL 
The  moment  you  cease  to  be  common- 
place,  and  put  in  an  expression  at  all 
out  of  the  common,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
hymn.  Of  hymns,  I  like  Heber's  'Holy, 
holy,  holy,'  better  than  most;  it  is  in  a 
fine  metre  too."  In  this  last  connection 
n  ay  be  added  his  remark  when  listen- 
ing to  the  peal  of  the  organ  and  the 
voices  of  the  choristers  solemnly  re- 
sounding through  Westminster  Abbey. 
"It's  beautiful;  but  what  awful  mock- 
ery if  there  were  no  God."  The  follow- 
ing also  deserves  to  be  remembered: 
"The  general  English  view  of  God 
is  as  of  an  immeasurable  clergyman; 
and  some  mistake  the  devil  for 
God." 

A  shrewd  judge  of  men  and  women, 
he  estimated  very  highly  the  wisdom  of 
the  queen.  "She  has,"  he  said,  "a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  politics,  quite 
wonderful,  and  her  sagacity  seems  un- 
erring. The  queen  never  mistakes  her 
people."  Of  his  own  acute  judgment 
in  political  affairs,  the  following  re- 
mark, made  in  November,  1875,  is  an 
illustration:  "I  know  it  is  the  custom  to 
prophesy  change  in  France;  but  I  can- 
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not  feel  so  sure  that  the  republic  which 
M.  Rouher  denounced  will  not  surprise 
many  of  them  by  its  duration.  They  can 
have  perpetual  change  of  their  men  in 
power  now." 

Ill  1875,  when  the  poet  was  fast  ap- 
proaching the  allotted  span  of  human 
life,  he  published  his  drama,  "Queen 
Mary"— the  first  of  his  "historical 
trilogy" — the  two  others  being  "Harold" 
(1870),  and  "Becket"  (printed  1879,  pub- 
lished 1884).  When  a  man,  so  advanced 
in  years,  who  has  made  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  one  branch  of  art,  essays  an- 
other, even  though  it  be  a  kindred 
branch,  his  new  departure  is  usually 
coldly  received  by  the  public,  and 
harshly  dealt  with  by  the  critics. 
Tennyson  had  long  been  accepted  as 
the  supreme  lyrist  and  idyllic  poet  of 
his  age;  therefore,  said  the  wise  people 
and  the  foolish,  he  cannot  possibly  be  a 
dramatist.  However  that  may  be,  the 
late  poet  laureate's  ambition  in  writ- 
ing plays  for  the  stage  was  a  lofty  one, 
soaring  far  above  the  mere  mercenary 
aims  of  the  average  successful  play- 
wright. It  was  also  a  well  matured 
scheme.  From  his  youth  upward, 
Tennyson  had  been  devoted  to  dra- 
matic literature,  and  even  fond  of  act- 
ing (playing  Malvolio  at  Cambridge 
with  distinction),  and  his  knowledge  of 
dramatic  literature  was  profound.  It 
is  also  evident  that  he  weighed  the 
difficulties,  and  considered  carefully 
the  opposition  that  would  be  aroused 
by  his  theatrical  efforts. 

To  begin  publishing  plays  for  the  stage 
[writes  his  son]  after  he  was  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  was  thought  to  be  a  hazard- 
ous experiment.  He  had,  however,  al- 
ways taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
theatre;  and  he  bestowed  infinite  trouble 
on  his  dramas,  choosing  the  great  periods 
of  "Harold,"  "Becket,"  and  "Mary,"  so 
as  to  complete  the  line  of  Shakesperian 
plays,  which  end  with  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation.  He  was  quite  alive 
to  the  fact  that  for  him  to  attempt  this 
dramatic  work  would  be  at  first  unpop- 
ular, since  he  was  then  mainly  regarded 
as  an  idyllic  or  lyric  poet.  But  Spedding, 
a  first-rate  Shakesperian  scholar,  George 


H.  Lewes,^  and  George  Eliot  admired  his 
plays,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
in  spite  of  all  discouragement.  He  felt 
that  he  had  the  power;  and  even  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  had  written  plays  that 
were  "extraordinary  for  a  boy,"  and  full 
of  vivid  contrasts  and  striking  scenic 
effects.  All  his  life  he  enjoyed  discover- 
ing the  causes  of  historical  and  social 
movements;  and  had  a  strong  desire  to 
reverse  much  unfair  judgment,  and  an 
eager  delight  in  the  analysis  of  human 
motive  and  character.  With  the  great 
dramas  of  ancient  and  modern  times  he 
was  acquainted,  hating  in  consequence 
the  hideous  realism  and  unreality  of  plays 
like  "La  Tosca."  But  he  believed  in  the 
future  of  our  modern  English  stage  when 
education  shall  have  made  the  masses 
more  literary. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  in  full, 
because  it  evidently  represents  faith- 
fully Tennyson's  own  defence  of  his 
position  as  a  dramatist.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  maintain  that  Tennyson,  in 
what  we  have  called  his  lofty  aim  in 
writing  these  plays,  has  altogether  been 
successful;  nor  are  we  foolish  enough 
to  hail  him  at  this  late  day  as  a  second 
Shakespeare.  But  that  his  historical 
dramas  are  not  only  from  a  literary,  but 
from  a  dramatic,  and  even  theatrical, 
standpoint,  superior  to  almost  any  seri- 
ous work  of  the  kind  attempted  in  our 
time,  we  do  most  emphatically  assert. 
To  our  mind,  the  most  dramatically 
powerful  and  moving  of  these  plays  is 
"Queen  Mary,"-  which  has  never  re- 
ceived anything  like  adequate  theat- 
rical representation,  save  in  the  chance 
performance  given  of  it  in  Melbourne, 

1  Probably,  with  the  one  exception  of  William 
Hazlitt,  the  greatest  of  English  dramatic  critics. 

2  Count  Munster  says,  writing  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck at  this  time  :  "  He  now  has  real  holidays 
at  Varzin,  and  has,  for  a  short  time  given  up  all 
public  business,  and  told  me  that  he  has  already 
read  parts  (^f  'Queen  Mary '  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  admiration."  Froude,  too,  boldly 
pi'onounced  it  the  greatest  of  Tennyson's  works  : 
"It  had  reclaimed,"  he  said,  "  one  more  section 
of  English  History  from  the  wilderness,  and  given 
it  a  form  in  which  it  will  be  fixed  forever.  No 
one  since  Shakespeare  has  done  that."  "  Queen 
Mary  "  Avas  also  greatly  admired  by  Tennyscn's 
Roman  Catholic  neighbors,  "  Ideal"  Ward  and 
the  Simeons,  as  was  also  his  "Becket." 
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when,  as  the  present  Lord  Tennyson 
truly  declares,  ''Miss  Dargon  won  a  tri- 
umph as  the  ill-fated  Tudor  queen." 
Whenever  a  really  powerful  tragic 
actress  shall  rise  again  in  England,  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  culture  to  appreciate 
this  superb  but  complex  part,  "Queen 
Mary"  will  yet  astonish  and  delight  the 
English  play-going  public,  by  its  great 
dramatic  power  and  human  interest. 
But  Philip  must  be  treated  as  a  second- 
ary character,  not  as  the  central,  as 
with  Irving  at  the  Lyceum,  though 
doubtless,  as  the  late  laureate  himself 
said,  "this  was  in  itself  a  consummate 
performance." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  pruned 
and  theatrically  edited  (as  Shaliespeare 
himself  always  is),  by  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
"Becket"  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
of  Lyceum  successes.  Nor  can  "Har- 
old" be  as  dull  and  undramatic  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  or  it  would 
hardly  have  won  the  admiration  of  such 
men  as  Robert  Browning  and  Aubrey 
de  Yere.  Of  Tennyson's  minor  plays, 
"The  Cup"  achieved  a  success  with 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  and  the  splen- 
did "setting"  at  the  Lyceum;  and  the 
"Falcon"  proved  attractive  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  at  the  St.  James's. 
But  "The  Promise  of  May"  was  an  utter 
and  disastrous  failure  with  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Beere  and  Mr.  Herman  Vezin  at 
the  Globe  Theatre;  though  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— perhaps  for  theological  rather 
than  theatrical  reasons— seems  to  de- 
light in  it.  The  safest  conclusion  with 
regard  to  Tennyson  as  a  dramatist  is, 
to  leave  the  matter  to  posterity,  or,  let 
us  say,  to  the  next  generation  of  play- 
ers and  playgoers. 

The  late  Lord  Tennyson  was  not 
merely  a  finely  gifted  poet,  he  was  one 
of  the  wisest  and  truest  patriots  this 
land  of  England  has  ever  bred,  and  in 
all  matters  of  high  national  and  im- 
perial policy,  a  far-seeing  guide  and 
light  to  his  fellow-countrymen  all  over 
the  world.  In  a  word,  the  poet  was  a 
genuine  seer.  It  is  easy  enough  for  any 
man  with  a  head  full  of  rhymes  and  a 
ready  supply  of  cheap  sentiment,  to 
knock  off  what  are  called  patriotic 
poems;  but  these  die  almost  ere  they 


are  born,  and  during  tlieir  brief  little 
life  produce  no  impression  wlia fever  on 
the  best  and  most  thoughtful  minds  of 
the  nation.  Tennyson's  patriotism,  like 
his  poetry,  went  down  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  being;  he  was  English  through 
and  through;  but  he  was  a  supremely 
wise  and  thoughtful  man,  and  conse- 
quently he  saw  the  pitfalls  and  dangers 
which  underlie  our  free  political  sys- 
tem, and  are,  in  a  measure,  the  result 
of  certain  Anglo-Saxon  peculiarities  of 
character  and  temperament.  Although 
surrounded  by  envious  and  powerful 
states,  where  every  man  is  forced  to 
bear  arms,  and  is  carefully  trained  to 
their  use,  we,  in  our  vaunted  love  of 
individual  freedom,  have  ever  refused 
to  go  under  the  yoke  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  have  relied  for  our  military 
needs  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  on  a 
small  army  which,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  neighboring  nations,  is  no  army 
at  all— at  most,  one  or  two  army  corps. 
When  therefore  the  navy,  under  eco- 
nomic popularity-hunting  chancellors 
of  the  exchequer  and  inefficient,  som- 
nolent lords  of  the  Admiralty,  has  been 
suffered  at  times  to  decline,  the  peril  of 
Britain  becomes  at  once  imminent  and 
extreme.  Tennyson  was  ever  alive  to 
this  danger,  and  his  patriotic  songs  and 
poems  are  not  merely  the  empty  out- 
pourings of  national  vanity,  but  ear- 
nest, rousing  appeals  to  the  national 
manhood.  Gf  the  poem  on  "The  Fleet" 
Cardinal  Manning  said,  "These  lines 
ought  to  be  set  to  music  and  sung  per- 
petually as  a  national  song  in  every 
corner  of  the  empire."  "Riflemen, 
Form"  appeared  in  the  Times  in  May, 
1859,  after  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  Austria 
over  the  Italian  question,  when  the 
enigmatical  policy  of  the  Third  Na- 
poleon pointed  to  an  attack  on  England. 
"It  rang  like  a  trumpet-call  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  empire,"  and 
Coventry  Patmore  declared  that  "four 
hundred  clerks  in  the  War  Office  alone 
at  once  responded  to  the  call,  and  were 
enrolled  as  volunteers."  "If  things  go 
through  the  country  at  that  rate,  there 
never  will  be  an  invasion."  At  the 
same  time  Tennyson  made  a  song  for 
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sailors,  which  is  here  published  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  a 
rousing  sea-ditty— strong,  simple,  and 
breezy,  without  literary  artifice;  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson  did  not  hand  it  over  to  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  or  Dr.  Villiers  Stan- 
ford before  the  recent  magnificent  dis- 
play of  our  "Sea  Power"  at  Spithead:— 

Jack  Tar. 
They  say  some  foreign  powers  have  laid 
their  heads  together, 
To  breali  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  bring 
her  on  her  knees. 
There's  a  treaty,  as  they  tell  us,  of  some 
dishonest  fellows. 
To  break  the  noble  pride  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas. 

Chorus. 
Up,  Jack  Tars,  and  save  us. 
The  whole  v/orld  shall  not  brave  us, 
Up,  and  save  the  pride  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas. 

We  quarrel  here  at  home,  and  they  plot 
against  us  yonder. 
They  will  not  let  an  honest  Briton  sit  at 
home  at  ease; 

Up,  Jack  Tars,  my  hearties,  and  the  d  1 

take  the  parties. 
Up,  and  save  the  pride  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas. 

Up,  Jack  Tars,  etc. 

The  lassies  and  the  little  ones,  Jack  Tars, 
they  look  to  you ; 
The  despots  over  yonder,  let  'em  do 
whate'er  they  please, 
God  bless  the  little  Isle  where  a  man  may 
still  be  true, 
God  bless  the  noble  Isle  that  is  Mistress 
of  the  Seas! 

Up,  Jack  Tars,  and  save  us. 
The  whole  world  shall  not  brave  us, 
If  you  will  save  the  pride  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas. 

This  little  song  has  quite  the  old  Dibdin 
flavor,  but  it  by  no  means  typifies  the 
peculiar  note  of  Tennyson's  patriotism, 
the  chief  feature  of  which  was  its  en- 
lightened foresight.  He  was  politically 
a  prophet  and  a  seer. 
The  late  Lady  Tennyson  writes  in  her 
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journal,  under  date  December  11th, 
1869:— 

He  wrote  to  "Z."  expressing  the  hope 
that  Cabinet  ministers  would  think  how 
to  make  England  and  her  colonies  one 
body  and  soul,  instead  of  casting  the 
Colonies  off:  and  he  added,  "I  cannot  but 
think  that  those  who  think  otherwise 
must  be  blind  to  our  real  interest  and  our 
high  calling."  Again,  Lady  Tennyson 
notes  (November  12th,  1871):  He  said, 
"How  strange  England  cannot  see  her 
true  policy  lies  in  a  close  union  with  our 
Colonies!"  He  added,  "We  ought  to  have 
all  boys  at  school  drilled,  so  that  they  may 
be  more  ready '  for  defensive  war  than 
now." 

Again  (September  1st,  1871):  He  has 
read,  and  given  me  to  read,  Fraser's  Mag- 
azine, with  suggestive  article  on  Colonial 
Federation,  and  against  the  enclosure  of 
commons,  against  which  he  has  always 
protested.  A  general  Colonial  Council 
for  the  purposes  of  defence  sounds  to  us 
sensible.  He  advocated  inter-colonial 
conferences  in  England;  and  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  foremost  Colonial  Ministers 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council, 
or  to  some  other  Imperial  Council,  where 
they  could  have  a  voice  in  Imperial  affairs. 

How  many  years  was  it  after  Tenny- 
son uttered  these  words  we  have  put  in 
italics  before  the  "Colonial  Conference" 
assembled  in  London?  If  we  mistake 
not,  some  sixteen  long  years;  and  Lo  ^d 
Salisbury  and  his  then  secretary  for  tlie 
colonies.  Sir  Henry  Holland  (now  Lord 
Knutsf ord),  can  surely  testify,  as  would 
the  eminent  colonial  delegates  who 
were  present,  how  marvellously  fruit- 
ful and  materially  beneficial  to  the  em- 
pire this  conference  has  proved.  Vet  it 
has  taken  exactly  twenty-six  years  for 
our  so-called  "practical"  statesmen  to 
carry  out  the  wise  policy  here  set  forth 
by  the  imaginative  poet— that  of  admit- 
ting "foremost  colonial  ministers"  to 
the  Privy  Council.  This,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
great  Jubilee  coup;  but  the  poetic  re- 
cluse of  Farringford  evidently  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  thing  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  the  "Man  of  Birmingham" 
put  it  into  practice.   Surely,  if  such 
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men  as  Teniiyson  be  "dreamers,"  as  the 
world  is  fond  of  saying,  tHen  do  they 
dream  with  wide  open  eyes;  while  the 
astute  Parliamentarian  and  wide- 
awake statesmen  are  too  often  the 
heaviest  of  heavy  sleepers,  heedless  of 
everything  but  the  party  needs  of  the 
passing  hour. 

Lord  Dufferin  bore  fitting  and  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  effect  produced 
in  Canada  during  his  governor-general- 
ship by  tliose  magnificent  lines  on  the 
"True  North,"  which  formed  the  epi- 
logue to  the  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
Lady  Tennyson's  journal  records:  "A. 
burnt  with  indignation  and  shame  at 
one  eminent  statesman  saying  to  him, 
'Would  to  God  Canada  would  go.' " 
Little  do  our  statesmen  and  public  men 
— save  here  and  there  one  wiser  than  his 
fellows,  or  more  removed  from  party 
ties— realize  how  much  of  the  seed  of 
the  recently  displayed  noble  imperial 
patriotism  of  Canada,  which  made  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  so  welcome  a  guest  at 
the  Jubilee  commemoration,  was  sown 
by  Tennyson,  whose  lines,  wrote  Lord 
Dufferin,  from  Ottawa,  "have  struck 
responsive  fire  from  every  heart."  And 
how  Tennyson  would  once  again  have 
hailed  a  kindred  patriotic  soul  in  the 
young  Anglo-Indian  poet^  whose  "Lady 
of  the  Snows,"  like  his  own  splendid 
outburst  of  indignant  loyalty,  has  been 
published  "in  every  newspaper  in  the 
Dominion,"  and  found  an  echo  in  every 
true  Canadian  heart. 

No  portion  of  this  work  will  be  more 
eagerly  scanned  by  the  public  than  the 
pages  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
containing  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  late  poet 
laureate,  whose  strongest  bond  of 
mutual  sympathy  was  their  love  for 
England  and  the  Empire.  By  nature, 
Tennyson  was  a  man  peculiarly  ad- 
verse to  the  ways  of  courts,  and  even 
to  the  ordinary  conventions  of  society; 

1  Tennyson  greatly  admired  Kipling's  "  Flag  of 
England,"  and  was  pleased  with  Kipling's  ansAver 
to  his  letter  of  commendation.  It  is  certainly 
characteristic  :  "When  the  private  in  the  ranks 
is  praised  hy  the  general,  he  cannot  presume  to 
thank  him,  but  he  fights  better  next  day." 


tlie  honors  that  flowed  to  liim  from  the 
gracious  hands  of  his  sovereign,  came 
unsought,  and  were,  in  fact,  not  even 
desired.  When  the  queen  once  asked 
him  what  she  could  do  for  him,  Tenny- 
son answered,  "Nothing,  madam,  noth- 
ing, but  shake  my  two  boys  by  the 
hand;  it  may  keep  them  loyal  in  the 
troublous  times  to  come."  Three  times 
— twice  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  once  from  Disraeli— he  was  offered 
a  baronetcy,  and  thrice  he  declined  it, 
though  in  doing  so  he  expressed  his 
great  desire  not  to  appear  unmindful  of 
the  queen's  graciousness.  The  story  of 
the  peerage  tendered  to  him  so 
strangely  and  unexpectedly  on  board 
the  Pembroke  Castle  through  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  they  were  on  their 
memorable  trip  to  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, and  the  finesse  and  diplomacy 
necessary  even  to  make  him  the  offer 
of  this  most  coveted  of  honors,  is  amus- 
ingly related  by  his  son:— 

Mr.  Gladstone  caught  sight  of  me  read- 
ing by  the  bulwarks  of  the  Pembroke 
Castle  one  day,  and  beckoned  me  to  walk 
with  him.  He  said  literature  was  one  of 
the  noblest  callings  he  knew;  that  he  hon- 
ored my  father  greatly,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  literature  he  would  like  to  offer 
him  a  distinction  from  the  queen,  about 
which  he  had  been  corresponding  with 
Lord  Granville — a  barony.  "Do  you 
think  your  father  would  accept  it?"  I  re- 
plied that  the  offer  was  so  startling  that 
I  did  not  know  how  he  would  like  it,  but 
I  thought  he  might  accept  it  for  the  sake 
of  literature  ("remembering  how  various 
literary  men  had  cried  "Shame"  upon 
him  when  he  did  not  take  the  baronetcy 
offered  three  several  times).  The  only 
(Ufflculty  in  Gladstone's  mind  was  that  my 
father  mUiht  insist  on  wearing  his  wide- 
aicake  hat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  an- 
swered that  he  had  better  let  me  take  my 
time,  as  the  offer  would  fluster  him,  and 
mar  his  enjoyment  of  the  voyage,  since 
he  never  thought  about  or  cared  for  titles. 
He  said,  "Very  well,  let  me  know  when  I 
may  speak  to  him." 

After  a  day  or  two,  the  poet  was 
actually  sounded  as  to  the  peerage,  but 
shook  his  head,  and  said  he  did  not 
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want  to  alter  "his  plain  Mr.;"  that  "the 
peerage  might  have  been  of  good  to 
him  twenty  years  ago,  w'hen  he  could 
have  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords. ^ 
Finally,  after  much  internal  cogitation, 
he  accepted  the  honor,  simply  remark- 
ing to  Hallam  Tennyson,  "By  Glad- 
stone's advice,  I  have  consented  to  take 
the  peerage,  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
shall  regret  my  simple  name  all  my 
life."  His  personal  attitude  through- 
out was  one  of  regret  at  this  accession 
of  rank,  but  he  was  strongly  influenced 
in  his  final  decision  by  his  intense  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  the  queen  for  so  sig- 
nal a  mark  of  her  gracious  favor  to  lit- 
erature in  his  name  and  person.  More- 
over, he  regarded  the  House  of  Lords 
as  "the  greatest  Upper  Chamber  in  the 
world;"  and  felt  it  w^as  a  great  thing  to 
have  a  voice  and  place  in  that  House 
"foremost  in  debating  power,  a  stable, 
wise,  and  moderating  influence  in  these 
changeful,  democratic  days."  Yet, 
afterwards,  he  wrote  to  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  who  had  congratulated 
him  on  the  peerage,  "Being  now  in  my 
seventy-flfth  year,  having  lost  almost 
all  my  youthful  contemporaries,  I  see 
myself,  as  it  were,  in  an  extra  page  of 
Holbein's  'Dance  of  Death,'  and  stand- 
ing before  the  mouth  of  an  open  sepul- 
chre, w^hile  the  queen  hands  me  a 
coronet  and  the  skeleton  takes  it  away, 
and  points  me  downward  into  the  dark- 
ness." 

Tennyson's  feelings  of  personal  ad- 
miration and  deep  loyalty  for  the  queen 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  line  he  wrote  to 
her;  and  these  letters  on  the  part  of 
both  are  as  simple  and  unaffected  as 
they  are  truthful  and  sincere:— 

1  Here  spoke  the  Patriot-Poet ;  bnt  late  in  the 
day  as  it  was,  Lord  Tennyson,  as  his  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  Reform  and  Redistri- 
bution Bill  of  1884  show,  was  no  mere  poetical 
figure-head  in  the  Lords.  The  new  peer  very 
plainly  told  his  friend,  the  old  Liberal  prime 
minister,  that  though  himself  a  life-long  Liberal 
he  was  passionately  averse  to  all  electioneering 
manoouvT'-s  that  merely  meant  party  advantage, 
and  he  insisted  on  the  whole  question  of  Redis- 
tribution as  well  as  Reform  being  dealt  with  si- 
multaneously in  a  plain,  straightforward,  honest 
fashion,  and  in  frank  consultation  with  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  Conservatives. 


I  will  not  say  "I  am  loyal,"  or  that 
"Your  Majesty  is  gracious"  [wrote  the 
poet  in  1883],  for  those  are  old  hackneyed 
terms  used  or  abused  by  every  courtier, 
but  I  will  say  that  during  our  conversa- 
tion I  felt  the  touch  of  that  true  friend- 
ship which  binds  human  beings  together 
whether  they  be  kings  or  cobblers. 

The  queen  having  alluded  in  a  post- 
script to  the  "death  of  the  noble  hero 
Gordon,"  Tennyson  replied,  "I  fully 
sympathize  with  your  Majesty's  feel- 
ings for  our  great,  simple  soldier-hero 
Gordon,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Mansion 
House  committee  have  adopted,  as  the 
National  Memorial,  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  myself  and  my  son,  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  conversation  with 
Gordon."  This  alluded,  of  course,  to 
the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  of  which  Ten- 
nyson was  the  foster-father. 

Liberal  as  Tennyson  was  by  birth 
and  training,  and  personally  bound  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  many  ties,  he,  like 
the  flower  of  the  party,  declined  to  fol- 
low the  rash  octogenarian  leader  into 
the  abyss  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  "I  am 
heart  and  soul  a  Unionist,"  he  de- 
clared. There  is  a  strong,  passionate 
note  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  (April, 
188G)  which  tells  of  the  depth  of  the 
underlying  current.  "In  this  pause,  as 
it  were,  between  life  and  death,  since 
your  Majesty  touches  upon  the  disas- 
trous policy  of  the  day,  I  may  say  that 
I  wish  I  may  be  in  my  own  grave,  be- 
yond sight  and  hearing,  when  an  En- 
glish army  fires  upon  the  Loyalists  of 
Ulster."  This  recalls  the  poet's  mem- 
orable w^ords  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
— words  which  profoundly  influenced 
the  issue  by  determining  many  a  wa- 
vering vote:  "I  love  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
I  hate  his  present  Irish  policy." 

It  is  also  evident  from  a  most  signifi- 
cant passing  allusion  to  Lord  Salisbury 
in  a  letter  to  the  queen  (July  9th,  1885) 
that  Tennyson  must  have  lost  all  faith 
in  his  old  friend  as  the  man  at  the 
helm.  "It  cheers  one,"  he  wrote,  "that 
the  present  prime  minister  speaks  only 
of  the  interests  of  the  empire,  leaving, 
at  all  events,  in  abeyance  the  fatal  cry 
of  party." 
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How  profoundly  wise  is  the  casual 
remark  about  England  and  Germany 
(ever  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  our 
dealings  with  America),  in  a  letter  to 
the  queen  relative  to  the  emperor's 
visit  to  this  country:  "Nations  too 
closely  allied  by  the  subtle  sympathy 
of  kindred,  not  to  be  either  true  broth- 
ers or  deadly  foes." 

The  queen's  final  letter  to  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Tennyson  on  the  passing 
away  of  the  "great  poet,  with  Shake- 
speare in  his  hand,"  coula  not  be  more 
touchingly  expressed:  "The  queen 
deeply  laments  and  mourns  her  no  Die 
poet  laureate,  who  will  be  universally 
regretted,  but  he  has  left  undying 
works  behind  him  which  we  shall  ever 
treasure. 

"  That  great  sptrit  now  knows 
what  he  has  so  often  reflected 
and  pondered  over." 

We  doubt  not  but  that  very  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  will  exist 
among  readers  and  critics  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  biographer's  choice  in 
the  selection  he  has  made  from  the 
(no  doubt)  large  (if  fragmentary)  mass 
of  unpublished  poems.  His  task  has 
not  been  an  easy  one,  for  we  happen  to 
know  that  long  before  Tennyson's 
death,  this  question  had  a  good  deal 
disturbed  him.  At  one  time  he  had  al- 
most determined  to  "burn  them  all," 
but,  and  after  much  variable  "conclud- 
ing," he  finally  laid  upon  his  biog- 
rapher the  injunction  to  seek  the 
further  aid  of  six  literary  men  whom 
he  named,  and  be  guided,  if  not  neces- 
sarily bound,  by  their  opinion.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  biographer  has  most 
faithfully  adhered  to  this  injunction, 
and  this  "selection"  is  therefore  the 
responsibility  of  seven  men,  and  not  of 
one  man  only.  It  may  safely  be  haz- 
arded, we  think,  that  had  the  occa- 
sional reader,  on  opening  the  volumes, 
not  known  beforehand  that  Tennyson 
was  a  great  poet,  he  would  at  least 
have  concluded  that  he  was  a  versatile 
and  exceptional  letter  writer,  before  he 
should  have  finished  the  book.  Indeed, 
we  fail  to  see  any  charm  which  these 
letters  lack,  scattered  as  they  are 
throughout  the  two  volumes,  and  ad- 


dressed, as  they  are,  to  his  youthful 
friends,  his  later  friends,  his  family, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  his  sovereign. 
They  have  and  possess  in  a  remarkable 
degree  that  freshness  of  humility 
which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of 
all  Tennyson's  correspondence;  they 
are  full  of  human  interest;  keen  witli 
the  appreciation  of  (if  not  always  the 
acquiescence  in)  the  passing  hour. 
They  become,  of  course,  more  gravely 
set  as  age  advances,  and  the  snow  ap- 
pears on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
but  never  do  they  lose,  to  the  very  last, 
their  satisfying  sense  of  due  propor- 
tion to  the  reader.  How  then,  at  this 
penultimate  period  of  this  article,  shall 
we  say  that  the  biographer  has  made 
the  great  poet  appear?  Always  in  the 
picture;  let  that,  at  least,  be  conceded, 
and  it  is  no  common  praise.  And  the 
biographer  himself  nearly  invariaoly 
behind  the  curtain,  adjusting  the  side- 
lights, anticipating,  perchance,  the 
shadows— at  least,  qualifying  the 
"fierce  light"  very  often,  with  true  dis- 
cretion and  competent  judgment.  And 
the  great  dead  poet,  how  does  he  ap- 
pear on  the  inevitable  canvas  of  human 
judgment?  He  was  a  strong  man,  let 
that  be  said,  who  often,  in  later  years, 
had  to  regret  that  friendships  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  concurrent  ac- 
cidents of  "long  life;"  he  had  no  devi- 
ating capacity,  from  sheer  versatility, 
from  the  opinions  upon  which  his  po- 
litical and  personal  judgments  were 
based;  he  had  no  wavering  mutability 
or  doubt  as  to  right  and  wrong.  A 
strong  man,  with  the  light  that  God 
gave  him,  he  saw  and  believed,  and 
was  steadfast  and  satisfied.  He 
never  wavered  from  faith;  he  recanted 
not  from  assurance  of  belief;  he  n;- 
pented  not  of  his  doubt,  for  doubt  he 
had  none  in  anything.  He  was  an  in- 
stance, a  living,  breathing,  palpable  in- 
stance, of  the  rock-based  human  char- 
acter that  fronted  the  future  with 
faith,  and  yet  murmured  no  formula 
of  behef  whatever.  In  the  growing- 
gloom  of  personal  suffering,  amid  the 
deepening  shadows  of  an  old  age,  alas! 
often  far  from  painless,  the  faith  that 
was  in  him  never  wavered,  never  va- 
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ried,  never  failed  to  sustain  him.  Once, 
just  where  the  Freshwater  Beacon  now 
faces  the  East,  he  said  to  us:— 

If  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  God,  I 
would  throw  myself  over  yon  cliff  this 
moment,  and  end  it  all. 

And,  months  afterwards,  during 
nights  of  vigil  and  pain-racked  sleep- 
lessness, when  he  had  conversed  of 
solemn  things,  he  once,  we  especially 
remember,  speaking  of  the  difficulty 
men  had  of  "accepting"  the  miracles, 
after  deep  thought— and  as  though  lov- 
ingly chiding  the  doubt  he  so  well 
understood— murmured:  "But  is  life 
not  a  miracle?  can  any  miracle  equal 
or  surpass  it?" 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  whether 
purposely  or  not  we  cannot  say,  this 
memoir  seems  to  evade  the  question  as 
to  the  religious  views  of  the  late  poet. 
Indeed,  beyond  his  letter  to  Emily  Sel- 
wood  (Vol.  I.,  p.  170),  and  the  foot-note 
at  p.  44  of  the  same  volume,  there 
seem  no  materials  in  the  whole  two 
volumes  upon  which  to  base  an  opin- 
ion or  by  which  to  silence  the  equivo- 
cal rumor  of  the  always  hungry  hour! 
Perhaps  this  silence  was  put  upon  the 
biographer  by  distinct  injunction,  but, 
even  if  it  be  so,  we  who  think  we  knew 
the  man  cannot,  even  for  any  such  pre- 
sumable or  assumed  reason,  allow  a 
review  of  this  memoir  to  go  forth  to 
the  world  and  fail  to  state  what  there 
is  no  injunction  upon  us  to  withhold. 
We  once  asked  him  if  he  could  be 
judged  as  to  his  religious  views  by  "In 
Memoriam,"  and  he  replied,  briefly, 
"Yes— that  poem  represents  my  belief." 
On  another  occasion,  during  the  long 
watches  of  a  sleepless  night,  he  had 
asked  of  us  this  question:  "Do  men, 
as  they  grow  older,  more  often  fall 
from  faith,  do  you  think?"  And  then, 
on  our  reply  being  given  (of  itself  quite 
unimportant,  be  it  said,  and  only  cover- 
ing a  personal  experience),  he  replied, 
"That  I  cannot  understand— I  can  un- 
derstand the  doubts  of  early  life— the 
'fighting  faith'  "  (his  own  words)  "of 
manhood,  but  I  cannot  understand  un- 
faith  in  age.   You  remember  so-and- 


so?"  "Yes."  "Well,  you  need  not  con- 
sider that  absence  of  faith  means  ab- 
sence of  equanimity  when  you  think 
of  Ms  old  age,  for  a  greater  apparent 
unbeliever  I  never  knew— and  a  more 
peaceful  personality  (in  age)  I  never 
came  near.  I  often  wonder  if  he  really 
believed  more  than  all  of  us."  These 
two  remarks  embody  this  conclusion, 
that  what  he  believed  when  he  wrote 
"In  Memoriam,"  that  he  also  believed 
when  near  his  end. 

We  could  recall,  if  that  were  needed, 
or  even  in  good  taste,  conversation 
after  conversation,  each  and  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  definite  result.  We 
will  quote  from  our  own  personal  rec- 
ollections a  few  further  remarks  bear- 
ing upon  this  matter:  "A  higher  form 
of  healing  you  call  some  of  the  mir- 
acles of  Christ— and  so  you  create  a 
greater  miracle  than  you  explain 
away."  "S.  once  said  to  me,  'You 
Protestants  have  no  idea  what  prayer 
means.'  Thank  God,  he  was  wrong— 
what  should  we  be  if  we  did  not 
know?"  "  'Religion  a  drug'— do  these 
people  say  so?  Not  true  religion  or 
true  poetry."  "I  tell  you  the  nation 
without  faith  is  doomed;  mere  intellec- 
tual life — however  advanced  or  how- 
soever perfected— cannot  fill  the  void." 

Searching  through  the  conversational 
archives  of  many  years,  these  four  sen- 
tences may,  we  think,  be  given  to  the 
world,  with  this  further  sentence  or 
two  to  qualify  their  appearance.  Not 
once,  but  a  hundred  times,  since  that 
moonlit  October  midnight  of  five  years 
ago,  we  have  heard  the  dead  poet's 
faith  assailed,  and  have  held  our  peace. 
"Agnostic"  he  has  been  called;  he  was 
no  agnostic;  it  is  not  true.  Himself  he 
accepted  the  scheme  of  divine  revela- 
tion outside  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  he  understood  and  more  than  tol- 
erated the  agnostic  position.  Hell  and 
eternal  punishment  he  did  not  accept, 
we  grant,  and  one  other  thing  he  ever 
and  always  repudiated,  and  that  was 
the  dictum  that  it  was  "more  expedi- 
ent" to  "say  you  believed"  when  you 
did  not  believe;  that  he  ever  considered 
the  deepest  depth  of  personal  infamy. 
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If  only  the  letters  of  Arthur  Ilnllnni 
had  not  been  destroyed,  we  should 
have  known,  better  than  all  conjecture 
can  surmise  them,  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties of  their  mutual  personal  hopes 
and  beliefs.  We  should  find,  in  that 
correspondence,  we  venture  to  say,  the 
spiritual  germs  of  that  grand,  simple, 
charity-qualified  Puritanism  which  hal- 
lowed his  mature  manhood,  and  deep- 
ened into  the  simple  faith  and  religious 
purpose  of  old  age. 

Thus  far  the  biography  and  our  per- 
sonal memory  of  the  man.  There  is 
little  to  add.  Yet  of  the  "very  woman 
of  very  woman,"  whose  "tender  spirit- 
ual nature"  was  to  the  poet  an  abiding 
solace,  a  very  haven  of  rest,  something 
must  be  said.  The  writer  knows  well 
how  little  his  life-companion  would 
have  desired  that  the  memory  of  her 
tender  personality  should  be  obtruded 
on  the  consideration  of  the  world. 
Those  who  have  watched  her  for  years 
in  the  unvarying  atmosphere  of  that 
house,  which  her  presence  made  home 
indeed,  know  that  the  notice  of  her  in- 
terest therein  should  be  as  brief  as 
reverential  it  must  be.  He  was  a 
righteous  man;  she  was  a  holy  woman. 
Let  that  verdict  stand  for  both,  and  it 
is  a  true  verdict.  We  would  not  soil 
the  sanctity  of  old  faith  by  writing  one 
word  of  over-praise,  or  by  straining  a 
just  estimate  to  the  outermost  hem  of 
the  garment  of  eulogy!  A  passage  in 
the  reminiscences  by  the  late  Master 
of  Balliol  sums  up  the  character  of  the 
late  Lady  Tennyson,  in  phrasing 
equally  just,  proportionate,  and  vera- 
cious. "When  I  pray,  I  see  the  face  of 
God  smiling  upon  me,"  she  said  to  the 
master,  and  his  observation  is  "Such 
is  the  spirit  of  this  remarkable  life;" 
and  may  we  add  that  her  phrase  must 
have  been  literally  true,  whether  an 
hallucination  describes  its  nature  or  not, 
or  she  would  not  have  used  it?  There 
never  was  a  woman  who  less  posed  for 
effect!  We  knew  her  during  long  years 
.of  an  enforced  invalid-life,  and  never 
did  we  see  her  placidity  ruffled  or  her 
tender  courtesy  at  fault.  And  if  to 
others  "he"  might  sometimes  be 
thought  brusque,  in  the   old  Byronic 


line,  "To  her  he  was  all  gentleness." 
They  were  lovers  to  the  last! 


From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART.i 
BY  RENE  BAZIN. 
Translated  for  the  Living  Age. 
Chapter  V. 

It  was  a  marvellously  beautiful 
morning;  the  pure  air  seemed  overflow- 
ing with  life.  It  went  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  lungs  with  every  breath, 
and  the  whole  frame  responded  with  a 
thrill  of  delight.  Everything  that  had 
wings  emerged  from  its  nest,  its  hole, 
whatever  place  had  afforded  it  shelter 
during  the  night.  The  sailors  shouted 
to  one  another  upon  the  quays,  and  the 
echoes  were  more  numerous  than 
usual.  Whiffs  of  balmy  air,  peals  of 
laughter,  fragments  of  the  speech  of 
passers  by,  cries  of  darting  kingfishers 
entered  by  Henriette's  open  window, 
and  all  the  gaiety  of  the  street  seemed 
to  call  her  forth.  She  heard  the  sum- 
mons and  was  quite  ready,  parasol  in 
hand,  and  with  a  little  veil  twisted 
about  the  hat  with  two  white  pigeon's 
wings  which  became  her  so  well.  Her 
uncle  had  already  departed  on  one  of 
those  tours  of  the  port  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  she  was 
waiting,  pacing  impatiently  from  one 
room  to  another,  or  pausing  dreamily 
at  the  open  window  to  muse  on  the 
beauty  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  pity  of 
losing  one  ray. 

The  expedition  on  which  she  was 
bound  had  been  arranged  some  time 
before.  She  was  going  with  the  Lou- 
trels  to  the  river.  She  had  promised 
Mme.  Loutrel  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
best  eel-fisher  from  Thouare  to  Basse- 
Indre.  It  would  be  charming,  both  the 
going  and  the  arrival,  and  the  coming 
back,  in  the  lingering  light  and  sooth- 
ing warmth  of  the  evening  of  the  long- 
est day. 

At  half  past  nine  she  heard  on  the 
stairs,  the  voice  of  the  first-floor  lodger 
saying,  "Go  up  higher,  mademoiselle! 
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Pull  the  bell  with  the  hare's-foot  han- 
dle I"  The  bell  gave  a  timid  ring,  as 
though  touched  by  a  slender  hand,  and 
as  Henriette  opened  the  door,  the  same 
feeling  of  pity  which  she  had  had  the 
evening  before  came  back,  overpower- 
ing every  other  sentiment.  Marie 
Schwartz  still  wore  the  hard  and  hope- 
less air  which  had  become  habitual 
with  her.  Nothing  was  to  be  read  in 
her  eyes,  save  the  quest  of  some  new 
misfortune. 

"Here  I  am,"  she  said  simply. 
"There's  no  place  for  me,  I  suppose." 

Henriette  drew  her  into  the  middle  of 
Uncle  Madiot's  room,  opposite  the  win- 
dow. 

"What  if  there  were?"  she  said. 
"Yes,  I  have  found  you  one!  But  I  had 
hard  work!" 

Marie  replied,  without  change  of  fea- 
ture as  a  hungry  person  might  do  to  a 
vague  promise  of  food:  "When  shall  I 
have  it?" 

"To-morrow,  Monday!  You  are  to 
come  with  me." 

Then  the  limp,  moist  hand  which 
Henriette  held  began  to  tremble,  and 
a  light  glimmered  in  the  troubled 
depths  of  the  dark  eyes.  "Thank  you, 
mademoiselle,  thank  you!"  she  cried, 
and  made  a  movement  as  though  she 
would  have  embraced  Henriette,  but 
recoiled  under  the  too  sudden  stress  of 
emotion,  let  her  hand  drop  and  closed 
her  eyes  as  though  feeling  ill.  Hen- 
riette was  struck  by  their  extraordi- 
nary size  and  by  the  sweetness  of  the 
face  when  the  eyes  were  shut.  It 
seemed  to  her  for  an  instant  as  though 
she  saw  the  poor  girl  dead,  or  sculp- 
tured in  white  marble.  But  with  her 
wonted  spirit,  she  dismissed  the  morbid 
fancy  and  said  gaily:— 

"How  is  this?  I  tell  you  a  piece  of 
good  news  and  you  begin  to  cry!" 

"No,  I  am  not  crying.  Look!"  she 
tried  to  laugh  as  she  spoke,  and  two 
tears  fell. 

"I  know  what  ails  you,"  said  Hen- 
riette. "You  are  nervous;"  and  she 
forced  Marie  into  a  chair.  "Only  see 
what  a  bright  day  it  is.  I  forget  all  my 
troubles  when  the  sun  shines  like  this." 

"Yours  are  not  heavy." 


"You  think  not?  Everybody  has 
troubles,  and  everybody  finds  them 
heavy.  And  then— they  pass  away; 
and  then— they  come  back!" 

The  morning  sunshine  was  creeping 
along  the  right  hand  wall.  Henriette 
watched  it,  trying  to  find  the  best  thing 
to  say,  and  presently:  "Have  you  suf- 
fered very  much,  Mile.  Marie?" 

"Very  much." 

"It    is    always    so    hard  getting 
started.   Is  your  mother  alive?" 
"Yes." 

"You  left  her  in  Paris?  Oh,  why  did 
you  come  alone?  Was  it  she  who 
thought  you  might  find  work  here?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Who  was  it  then?" 

"Nobody.  It  was  just  an  idea  of 
mine."  Marie  hesitated  about  going 
on.  But  the  pretty  blonde  working-girl 
was  still  looking  at  the  wall,  and  she 
had  an  indulgent  expression  as  of  an 
elder  sister  who  understands  every- 
thing. Marie's  doubts  vanished.  Her 
voice,  hitherto  constrained,  issued  full 
and  resonant— a  deep  voice  with  a  thrill 
of  passion  in  it,  which  was  like  music 
in  the  room: — 

"Oh,  I  understand;  you  wish  to  know 
all  about  me.  It  is  quite  natural.  A 
girl  for  whom  you  have  found  a  place 
— you  ought  to  know  where  she  comes 
from.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  My 
mother  is  concierge,  not  in  a  good  quar- 
ter, down  by  Cligancourt.  She  never 
bothered  herself  about  me.  She  hasn't 
the  time.  She  does  house-work  until 
five  o'clock,  and  we  only  meet  at  bed- 
time. It's  not  that  she  is  bad.  Oh  nq! 
She  lets  me  keep  almost  all  the  money 
I  earn.  I  call  that  nice  in  a  mother, 
don't  you?  I  got  very  nearly  enough 
for  my  food  and  clothes.  I  bought  this 
gown  and  mantle  out  of  my  savings, 
last  spring.  She  found  no  fault  with 
me  except  for  not  being  handy  afwork, 
while  she  is  so  quick  and  capable  her- 
self " 

"What  did  you  do?' 

"Oh,  just  the  wretched  odds  and 
ends  that  girls  do  who  have  no  regular 
trade.  I  made  blouses  at  forty  cen- 
times; each  one  took  almost  half  a  day. 
And  I  made  men's  shirts  at  twenty-five 
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centimes  and  furnished  my  own 
thread.  Sometimes  I  made  jetted  braid, 
two  metres  for  three  sous.  It  tired  my 
eyes  and  shoulders  so!  After  a  while 
I  got  a  place  as  tryer-on  at  Noblet's  - 
I  had  influence  of  course— and  that  did 
very  well.  But  then  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  mother  fell  ill,  and  we 
got  into  debt,  deep." 

Her  voice  sank  and  became  harder: 
"After  she  got  Avell  we  did  not  know 
how  to  pay  what  we  owed.  And  then 
she  told  me  that  I  was  old  enough  to 
support  myself  without  assistance,  and 
that  she  could  not  give  me  my  board 
any  longer.  Well,  one  must  live,  as 
they  say.  But  don't  let's  talk  about 
that.  I  could  not  stay  at  home— that's 
all.   So  I  came  here." 

Henriette  did  not  stir.  She  knew  the 
whole  story.  She  had  seen  it  often, 
close  at  hand,  and  wept  over  it.  It 
meant  the  street,  of  course — the  utter- 
most abandonment.  Her  eyes,  always 
fixed  upon  the  window,  fell  for  one  mo- 
ment with  compassion,  then  opened 
wide,  and  she  turned  with  the  utmost 
gentleness  toward  the  young  girl,  who 
already  felt  that  she  was  loved.  "You 
have  nothing  particular  to  do  to  day. 
Mile.  Marie?" 
"No,  mademoiselle." 
"Then  come  with  me.  I  am  going 
with  the  Loutrels,  friends  of  all  my 
life,  who  are  fishers  in  the  Loire  I 
Avill  tell  them  that  you  are  from  JNIme. 
Cl^mence's  shop.  That  is  always  a 
recommendation.  They  are  such  good 
people!  You'll  come?" 

Marie  thought  of  her  frayed  black 
mantle  and  last  year's  hat  like  an  old 
bird's-nest,  contrasting  them  with  Hen- 
riette's  white  wings,  and  fresh  gov/n 
of  fine  grey  stuff.  "How  can  I?"  s}iv^ 
said,  "dressed  as  I  am." 

A  laugh  was  the  only  answer,  while 
the  square  of  sunlight  lengthened  upon 
the  floor.  "How  vain  you  are!  Is  that 
all?  Just  wait  a  minute!"  and  Ileu- 
i-iette  darted  into  her  chamber,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  a  lace  scarf,  a  black 
feather  and  a  small,  light  colored  shoul- 
der cape,  with  applique  figures  in 
brown.   "I'll  make  you  fine,"  she  said; 


and  with  those  deft  fingers  of  hers 
which  were  never  at  fault,  Henriette 
unfastened  the  mantle,  and  replaced  it 
by  the  cape,  tied  the  lace  around 
Marie's  throat  in  a  large  butterfly-bow, 
bent  the  old  hat  into  bhape  with  a  tvw 
half  unconscious  touches,  stuck  tiie 
feather  like  an  aigrette  into  a  bow  of 
limp  ribbon  and  pinned  it  there,  and 
then  drew  back  to  observe  the  effect. 

"It's  charming!"  she  said. 

Marie's  face  brightened.  The  young 
girl  woke  suddenly  within  her.  Slie 
touched  with  a  caressing  hand  the  full 
folds  of  her  OAvn  corsage,  her  drawn 
eyebrows  relaxed  and  rose  in  two  dark 
arches  above  her  eyes,  her  red  lips 
widened  perceptibly.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"I'm  quite  willing  to  go  now,"  and  they 
descended  together.  The  street  door 
fell  to  behind  them,  and  they  were 
j)resently  lost  in  the  moving  crowd  of 
citizens  and  peasants  that  thronged  the 
(]uays. 

Chapter  VI. 

Side  by  side  they  went,  one  tall  and 
fair,  the  other  dark  and  of  only  me- 
dium height.  They  both  held  their 
heads  erect,  and  looked  and  talked 
straight  ahead,  in  short  phrases,  with- 
out gesture.  You  would  have  taken 
them  for  two  sisters  who  were  quite  used 
to  walking  together,  and  knew  how  -.o 
pick  their  way,  lightly  and  adroitly 
through  the  crowd  of  idlers.  The  tram- 
cars  passed  them  crowded  with  people 
on  their  way  to  the  country.  Long  poles 
protruded  above  the  tops  of  the  ve- 
hicles, but  the  washerwomen's  boats 
were  empty  and  rocked  silently  on  the 
stream.  From  the  yards  and  shrouds 
of  the  larger  craft  ranged  along  the 
quay,  dangled  the  nether-garments  of 
the  various  crews  drying  in  the  wind. 
It  was  Sunday.  Henriette  and  Marie 
followed  the  fence  along  the  railway 
which  runs  along  the  quays  of  Nantes, 
between  the  river  and  the  irregular 
range  of  marine  taverns  and  the  shops 
of  sail-makers  and  ships'-brokers  that 
straggled  along  die  Loire. 

"How  yellow  the  water  is.  Mile.  Hen- 
riette, and  how  fast  it  runs!" 
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"There  must  be  a  great  rise.  Oh,  I 
hope  the  hay  will  not  be  spoiled!" 

"Are  they  haying  already?" 

"Yes,  and  I  fancy  they  will  have  to 
mow  all  day,  because  of  the  danger  of 
flood  in  the  meadows." 

They  passed  the  station  nearest  the 
Bourse.  Henriette  bowed  repeatedly 
to  girls  whom  she  knew,  out  on  a  holi- 
day like  herself,  from  the  milliners' 
and  dressmakers'  shops.  One  of  them 
was  arm  in  arm  with  a  young  man,  and 
they  were  openly  smiling  and  happy, 
for  their  love  was  new.  Marie 
watched  them  as  they  crossed  the 
bridge,  with  sombre,  burning  eyes. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  quay  du  Bouf- 
fay  a  sudden  gust  lifted  their  hats.  "I 
do  so  love  the  wind,"  said  Henriette. 
"I  never  get  a  breath  all  the  week;  in 
the  shop  I  mean,  for  it  blows  very  hard 
at  home.  But  how  it  takes  the  curl  out 
of  a  feather!" 

"I  think  it  tiresome,"  said  Marie,  re- 
placing a  hair-pin  in  her  rich,  unruly 
locks.   "It  rumples  the  hair  so!" 

The  wind  from  the  Loire,  laden  with 
the  scent  of  poplars,  was  beginning  to 
enfold  the  travellers.  It  passed  them 
in  great  gusts,  which  started  the  sails 
of  boat  or  mill,  and  then  wandered  off 
into  the  country,  like  bees  in  search  of 
clover.  The  air  felt  very  warm  when 
the  breeze  had  passed.  The  day  would 
certainly  be  hot.  Henriette  and  Marie 
followed  the  canal  of  Saint-Felix,  and 
turning  with  it,  presently  arrived  at 
the  bank  of  the  Loire  itself,  no  longer 
compressed  between  houses  and  di- 
vided by  islands,  but  flowing  in  a 
broad,  slow,  unbroken  current,  be- 
tween meadows  studded  with  slender 
trees.  Eastward,  on  the  far  horizon, 
these  trees  were  so  massed  and  blended 
by  the  effect  of  distance,  that  the  river 
seemed  to  issue  from  a  pale  blue  for- 
est. Nearer  at  hand,  they  divided 
themselves  into  groups,  or  trailed  away 
along  the  turf  in  lines  of  fair  foliage 
all  inter-penetrated  with  light.  The 
Loire  ran  between  them,  the  marbled 
surface  of  its  yellow  waters  widening 
constantly.  The  flood  had  already 
covered  the  sand-banks,  and  the  grass 
ripe  for  the  reaper  swayed  above,  or 


plunged  into  the  current.  A  single 
pleasure  boat  with  an  awning  was 
coasting  along  the  opposite  bank. 

Henriette  had  hastened  toward  this 
point,  longing  to  say:  "Is  it  not  pretty? 
And  there,  away  yonder,  is  the  Lou- 
trels'  cottage."  But  when  her  eye  fell 
upon  Marie's  face,  she  found  it  so  pale 
that  her  train  of  thought  received  a 
sudden  check.  And  she  felt  an  irre- 
sistible need  of  consoling  the  human 
sorrow  beside  her. 

They  were  walking  through  the 
grass,  along  the  towing-path,  Marie  a 
little  behind.  "Won't  you  give  me  your 
arm?"  said  Henriette;  "you  are  tired." 

"It  is  because  the  air  makes  me  light- 
headed. I  assure  you  I  am  very  strong, 
but  I  soon  get  giddy  in  the  fresh  air." 

"You  are  pulled  down  now.  Nantes 
will  set  you  up.  Just  wait  till  you  get 
a  little  room  furnished  to  your  mind. 
It  is  so  restful!" 

"Yes,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
chamber  of  one's  own,  furnished  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  ideas.  I  should 
like  mine  blue." 

"Never  mind  about  the  color,"  an- 
swered Henriette.  "I'll  help  you. 
When  you  have  saved  a  little  money  I 
will  take  you  to  a  second-hand  dealer  I 
know  who  sells  chintz  for  nothing." 

Marie  laughed.  "I'd  much  rather 
have  it  new,"  she  said,  "even  if  it  were 
not  so  pretty." 

"You  are  just  like  me  then.  Nothing 
can  be  too  new  or  too  white  exactly  to 
suit  me.  If  I  were  rich  I  would  have 
such  beautiful  underwear!" 

"It  is  jewels  I  want.  When  I  pass 
the  shops  that  have  necklaces  and 
rings  in  the  window,  something  seems 
to  hold  me  still.  I  shall  never  be  rich, 
however." 

"How  do  you  know?  If  you  were  to 
marry  " 

A  peal  of  real  laughter  rang  out  and 
floated  away  on  the  wind.  Marie  was 
looking  far  down  the  Loire.  The  sun 
tinged  her  pallid  cheeks,  her  teeth 
flashed,  a  sort  of  reddish-brown  light 
was  kindled  in  her  eyes.  The  girl, 
Avith  her  somewhat  heavy  features  was 
positively  beautiful  sn  that  moment, 
beautiful  as   only  creatures   of  senti- 
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nient  and  passion  can  be.  Henriette 
knew  that  laugh  of  one  who  exults  in 
life;  she  had  heard  it  before  more  than 
once,  among  her  fellow  work-girls;  she 
knew  the  danger  that  lurks  in  it,  and 
she  was  afraid.  But  it  quickly  died 
away.  Marie's  eyes  turned  gloomy 
again,  her  head  sank  and  she  added:— 

"Girls  like  me,  Mile.  Henriette,  are 
married  to  misfortune,  and  such  mar- 
riages hold."  Her  tragic  air  of  the 
night  before  had  come  back— that  look  of 
the  abandoned  girl,  hounded  by  misery. 
For  some  time  the  two  walked  on  in 
silence.  Henriette,  who  knew  well 
enough  that  there  are  some  wounds 
which  even  the  healer  may  not  touch, 
then  said  simply:  "Just  look  at  the 
daisies!  The  meadow  of  Mauves  is  full 
of  them." 

It  was  indeed  a  flowery  stretch  that 
lay  before  them.  The  meadows  were 
all  furred  with  seeded  grass,  save 
where  sheets  of  ox-eye  daisies  con- 
cealed the  silvery  green  of  stem  and 
blossom.  There  were  spots,  too,  of 
buttercups  and  of  purple  clover,  which 
emitted  gleams  of  light  when  the  wind 
passed  over  them,  as  the  surface  of  a 
great  wave  will  do,  and  from  which 
the  flower-dust  rose  like  spray. 

Occasionally  there  were  ditches  to  be 
jumped,  and  these  fairly  overflowed 
with  aquatic  plants  in  blossom-fumi- 
taries,  poppies,  mint,  yellow-flowered 
sorrel.  But  among  their  roots,  through 
the  wilderness  of  short  stems,  a  thread 
of  turbid  water  was  beginning  to  find 
its  way,  the  many  patterns  traced  upon 
the  surface  of  the  great  river  grew 
bolder  and  larger,  and  little  whirlpools 
opened,  like  the  mouths  of  hurrying 
and  exhausted  animals.  The  Loire 
was  rising  still  when  twelve  o'clock 
struck  from  an  invisible  church-tower 
hard  by,  the  strokes  appearing  to  pur- 
sue one  another  across  the  meadow  like 
a  long  flight  of  birds  who  call  respon- 
sively. 

A  hundred  metres  more,  and  the 
shout  of  a  juvenile  voice  was  heard, 
then  two  more,  and  a  trio  of  urchins 
rushed  out  to  meet  the  pedestrians. 
"It's  a  big  family  of  boys,"  Henriette 
explained.   "There  are  seven  of  them, 


and  all  so  good-natured!  Good-morn- 
ing, Gervais,  Henri,  Baptiste." 

They  were  aged  twelve,  nine  and 
seven,  and  they  plunged  forward  bare- 
headed, bare-footed,  all  dressed  alike 
in  shirt  and  trousers  only,  and  with 
men's  suspenders  as  broad  as  the  hand. 
The  foremost  fairly  rolled  himself  up 
in  Henriette's  skirt,  and  all  three  em- 
braced her,  while  they  eyed  Marie  like 
small  watch-dogs,  already  suspicious  of 
strangers. 

"We've  been  looking  for  you.  Mile. 
Henriette!"  said  Gervais  in  a  voice 
hoarse  as  that  of  a  lion's  cub.  "Mother 
has  the  roaches  all  scaled!  I  can  tell 
you  that  Etienne  had  trouble  to  get 
them,  big  as  he  is!" 

"Why,  how  so?" 

"Because  of  the  flood,  don't  you  see? 
He'd  not  have  done  as  much  for  any- 
body but  you!" 

Henriette  colored  slightly:  "Good 
Etienne!  We  are  such  old  friends!" 
She  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  the  two 
smallest  Loutrels,  and  entered  the 
cabin  with  a  most  maternal  smile  upon 
her  maiden  lips. 

The  stout  boards  of  which  the  hut 
was  built  were  smeared  with  tar,  and 
it  stood  upon  a  small  alluvial  mound, 
raised  high  enough  above  the  level  of 
the  meadow  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
against  ordinary  floods.  Fish-nets  sus- 
pended from  stakes  were  drying  upon 
the  small  square  space,  nearly  denuded 
of  grass,  which  lay  between  the  hut 
and  the  river,  and  also  bow-nets,  mada 
of  willow-wands,  with  the  point  upper- 
most. The  ordinary  passer-by  would 
have  imagined  that  this  rude  building, 
garlanded  with  seines  and  other  nets, 
was  a  mere  place  of  temporary  refuge 
for  the  fishermen,  and  inhabited  only 
in  summer.  But  no,  it  was  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  Loutrel  family, 
and  had  been  so  for  years.  On  enter- 
ing you  found  yourself  in  a  spacious 
room,  filling  almost  the  entire  cabin, 
and  serving  as  kitchen,  work-room  and 
sleeping-room  for  the  father  and 
mother,  A  cast-iron  stove  for  cooking 
soup,  a  bed  with  green  serge  curtains, 
some  cherry  wood  chairs,  a  table  whose 
legs  were  damp  with  mould,  a  chest,  a 
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kneeding  trough— these  objects  formed 
the  entire  furniture  and  were  set,  side 
by  side,  with  great  precision,  as  if  on 
board  ship.  A  bedroom  for  the  sons 
was  parted  off  at  one  end,  by  a  wooden 
partition,  and  the  beams  overhead  were 
hung  with  fishing  implements  and  gear, 
paclvages  of  fish-line,  hanks  of  linen 
and  hempen  thread,  perforated  boxes 
for  keeping  fish,  corks  threaded  upon 
strings,  osier  wands,  bags  of  onions, 
oars,  thole-i3ins,  extra  rudders,  rolled- 
up  sails  and  ends  of  rope,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  old  and  new,  use- 
ful and  useless,  which  are  usually 
stored  in  attics. 

The  man  and  woman  were  both  types 
of  that  lean,  energetic,  clear-eyed  and 
clear-headed  race,  which  the  Loire  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  has  fashioned  after 
its  OAvn  image.  Son  and  daughter  of 
eel  and  shad  fishers,  hard  workers  by 
fits  and  starts,  quick-tempered,  and 
warm-hearted,  confirmed  and  impeni- 
tent poachers,  they  knew  all  about  fish- 
ing, hunting,  wind  and  water,  beaches 
and  boats;  and  all  they  knew  beside, 
was  how  to  weep  when  trouble  came, 
and  to  laugh  and  drink  a  glass  of  mus- 
catel on  Sundays.  It  is  a  fine  race- 
Gallic  possibly,  but  certainly  French. 

The  seven  boys  were  like  their  par- 
ents. The  two  eldest  had  already 
shipped  on  government  boats;  another 
was  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  small  Loutrels  dashed  before 
Henriette  and  Marie  into  the  hut, 
shouting:   "Here  they  are!" 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  long 
room,  near  the  stove,  stood  the  fisher- 
man and  his  wife,  the  former  grasping 
the  torn  straw  hat,  which  he  Had 
pulled  from  nis  head,  the  latter  the 
handle  of  the  stove  where  the  fish  was 
cooking.  Both  had  large  bony  faces, 
pale  complexions,  long,  well-cut  fea- 
tures, deep-set  and  brilliant  eyes. 
Mother  Loutrel  wore  the  cap  peculiar 
to  the  women  of  Nantes,  with  its  fluted 
wings. 

"We  are  a  little  late,"  said  Henriette, 
"but  that's  because  I  have  brought  a 
friend  from  Paris  who  is  not  as  good 
a  walker  as  I." 

"She's  very  welcome,  my  dear!  Good- 


morning,  mademoiselle!  And  how  are 
they  all  at  Paris?" 

Astonished  at  the  simple,  southern 
politeness  of  the  inquiry,  Marie  could 
only  answer,  "Very  well,  thank  you," 
while  Henriette  kissed  Mme.  Loutrel 
upon  both  cheeks. 

"That's  a  sound  I  love,"  said  the  good 
man.  "Young  folks  smacking!  Ah, 
here's  our  big  Etienne!" 

The  door  between  the  two  compart- 
ments of  the  hut  was  pushed  open  by 
a  brawny  arm,  and  big  Etienne  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  a  broadly  smil- 
ing fellow  of  twenty-five.  His  long 
limbs,  his  curling  moustache,  his  ener- 
getic air,  all  combined  to  give  him  the 
aspect  of  one  of  those  young  cavaliers 
whom  painters  like  to  put  in  the  fore 
front  of  a  charge.  He  had  his  working 
clothes  on;  a  brown  waistcoat  without 
buttons,  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  coarse 
linen.  He  and  Henriette  had  known 
one  another  from  childhood.  He  looked 
her  straight  in  the  face,  and  in  his 
alert  sportsman's  eye,  clear  as  sea- 
water,  was  visible  a  dawning  tender- 
ness for  the  guest  who  stood  before 
him,  smiling  too,  rosy  with  her  long 
walk,  in  the  grey  gown  and  white- 
winged  hat  that  became  her  so  well. 

"It  seems  you  have  been  planning  a 
surprise  for  us,  Etienne.  How  good  of 
you!  And  we  are  simply  starved,  my 
friend  and  I!" 

He  no  longer  ventured  to  address  her 
as  Henriette,  now  that  she  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  shop-girls  in  Nantes, 
but  he  answered,  well  pleased:— 

"Oh,  Mile.  Henriette!  We  don't 
often  get  the  chance  to  do  anything  for 
you!" 

She  laughed,  as  the  young  do,  at  the 
caressing  touch  of  a  word  of  love. 
"What  a  fellow  you  are,  Etienne!" 

And  to  avoid  embarrassment,  for  she 
knew  that  all  eyes  were  upon  her,  she 
turned  a  little  coquettishly  toward  the 
square  of  light  which  represented  the 
low,  open  door.  The  Loire  lay  before 
her,  a  broad  reach  of  troubled  water, 
and  it  looked  so  far  to  the  willows  on 
the  opposite  bank!  In  her  heart  she 
Avas  thinking,  "They  know  I  am  their 
friend.     What  a  sweet  welcome  they 
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give  mel"  But  she  only  said,  "How 
high  the  river  is!" 

There  was  a  simultaneous  response 
from  old  and  young;  for  all  were  inter- 
ested in  the  exceptional  flood.  Then 
they  sat  down  to  table,  Marie  next 
Etienne  and  opposite  Henriette.  Sur- 
prised at  first  by  the  novelty  of  their 
manners,  and  isolated  amid  the  ex- 
change of  old-fashioned  amenities  and 
rustic  ideas,  she  soon  brightened,  and 
began  to  make  herself  at  home.  Hen- 
riette watched  her,  and  through  all  the 
clatter  of  forks,  and  the  noise  of  talk- 
ing, she  could  distinguish  that  metallic 
voice  which  seemed  tuned  to  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  an  insurrection,  say- 
ing: "Thank  you,  monsieur,"  when  big 
Etienne  poured  her  some  wine.  Her 
long  contact  with  people  of  quality, 
and  her  own  personal  tact,  fine  as  that 
of  any  princess,  made  her  perpetually 
sensible  of  a  sort  of  vulgarity,  in  some 
phrase,  intonation,  or  gesture  of 
Marie's.  She  remarked  how  the  splen- 
did eyes  grew  soft— and  almost  too 
beautiful— yes,  decidedly  so— when  they 
were  fixed  on  Etienne.  Her  precocious 
experience  informed  her  of  the  danger 
that  lurked  in  these  eyes  for  Marie, 
no  less  than  in  that  wild  laugh  she  had 
given  in  the  Mauves  meadows,  a  laugh 
which  told  too  much  upon  the  highway. 
She  was  fascinated  by  Marie,  and  yet 
afraid  for  her.  Henriette  was  one  of 
those  with  whom  friendship  soon 
brings  its  cares. 

It  was  as  hot  as  though  a  rain  of 
fire  had  penetrated  the  cracks  of  the 
hut-roof.  Every  one  felt  it,  on  the  face, 
the  neck,  the  arms.  The  shadow  was 
crossed  by  dazzling  sun-gleams,  and 
now  and  then  one  of  the  boys  took  a 
look  at  the  river  and  said:— 

"The  mowers  on  the  great  meadow 
won't  have  time.  It  rises  too  fast!"  or 
perhaps  a  leaf  or  a  wisp  of  straw  or  a 
feather,  brought  down  by  the  stream, 
and  then  lifted  by  the  wind  would 
come  swirling  in  at  the  door,  and  the 
father  would  laugh  and  say:— 

"It's  queer  there  should  be  so  much 
wind  left,  when  it  blew  so  hard  all  my 
young  days!  Well,  well!  Give  us 
some    more   muscatel,   Etienne,  and 
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From  Macinillan's  Magazine. 
THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  HORACE. 

It  ^v\\\  be  unfortunate  if  classical 
scholars  ever  lose  the  hope  of  reaching 
more  exact  knowledge  about  the  lives 
of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  poets, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  their 
works  were  produced.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  go  with  ever  fresh  interest  to 
the  scenes  amid  which  they  grew  up 
and  the  cities  in  which  their  life  was 
spent,  and  we  shall  return  with  re- 
newed zest  to  their  works,  so  long  as 
we  retain  the  hope  of  penetrating  be- 
hind the  veil  which  hides  the  deeper 
mysteries  from  the  "profane  mob"  but 
not  from  the  privileged  worshipper. 
And,  if  we  are  not  entirely  successful, 
—if,  after  all,  Tennyson's  words  are 
spoken  to  us:— 

"I  will  go  forward,"  sayest  thou, 
"I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now:" 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow — 

we  have  at  least  strengthened  our  love 
for  the  world's  youth,  and  we  shall 
have  given  our  critics,  when  they  crit- 
icise wisely,  the  pleasure  of  reading 
once  more  the  familiar  words. 

Even  after  all  the  learning  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets,  there 
remains  perhaps  something  to  be  done 
in  investigating  how  an  author's  words 
spring  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  conversely  how  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  can  be  inferred  from 
his  words.  To  make  my  meaning 
clearer  by  an  example,  we  know  that 
Horace  was  a  native  of  Apulia,  and 
it  does  not  surprise  us  that  he  selects 
the  Marsian  and  the  Apulian  as  types 
of  Italian  courage  and  chivalry  (Odes, 
III.  V.  9).  All  Italians  were  agreed 
that  the  Marsian  was  a  true  example 
of  Italian  bravery,  for  no  Roman  tri- 
umph had  ever  been  won  over  the  Mar- 
sians  or  without  the  Marsians;  but  only 
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an  Apiilian  born  would  pair  the  Apn- 
lian  with  the  Marsian,  Now,  let  us  im- 
agine that  all  record  of  the  poet's 
Apulian  birth  had  perished;  every  one 
who  will  contrast  the  uniform  praise 
accorded  to  the  energetic  Apulian 
(Odes  III.  XAi.  20)  and  his  sun-burned 
wife,  pattern  of  the  Italian  virtues 
(Epode  II.  41),  with  the  occasional 
gibes  at  the  boorish  Calabrian  (Epist. 
I.  vii.  14),  the  Marsian  and  Pelignian 
witches,  and  so  on,  must  feel  that  he 
could  confidently  gather  the  poet's 
origin  from  a  review  of  his  language 
about  the  Italian  tribes.  He  admits 
the  fault  of  heat  and  drought  in 
Apulia,  but  that  only  adds  to  the  active 
virtues  of  its  people;  and  he  could 
never  feel  the  same  hatred  of  Apulian 
heat  as  of  Pelignian  cold  (Odes,  III. 
xix.  8). 

In  one  of  the  most  familiar  passages 
in  all  his  poems,  Horace  describes  how 
he  was  marked  out  from  childhood  by 
a  marvellous  portent  as  a  favorite  of 
the  Muses,  protected  by  the  watchful 
care  of  the  Gods  from  all  harm,  as  a 
child  of  genius  whose  life  was  to  be 
always  devoted  to  literature  (Odes,  III. 
iv.  9-20). 

When  from  my  nurse  erewhile  on  Voltur's 
steep 

I  strayed  beyond  the  bound 
Of  our  small  homestead's  ground. 
Was  I,  fatigued  with  play,  beneath  a  heap 
Of  fresh  leaves  sleeping  found, 

Strewn  by  the  storied  doves;  and  wonder 
fell 

On  all  their  nest  who  keep 
On  Acherontia's  steep. 
Or  in  Forentia's  low  rich  pastures  dwell. 
Or  Bantine  woodlands  deep; 

That  safe  from  bears  and  adders  in  such 
place 

I  lay,  and  slumbering  smiled, 
O'erstrewn  with  myrtle  wild 
And  laurel,  by  the  Gods'  peculiar  grace 
No  craven-hearted  child.^ 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  in  these 
verses  an  intentional  contrast  between 

1  I  quote  from  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  transla- 
tion of  the  Odes. 


of  Horace, 

the  strangeness  of  the  incident  and  the 
plainness  and  minuteness  of  detail  in 
which  the  local  surroundings  are 
marked  out,  as  well  as  the  abundance 
of  witnesses  who  are  cited.  The  mar- 
vel was  known  to  all  the  neighborhood, 
high  and  low,  to  Forenza  in  the  valley 
that  breaks  down  to  the  southern  sea, 
to  the  upland  glades  of  Ba.nzi,  and  to 
Acerenza,  which 

Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 
Of  purple  Apennine. 

It  seems  to  be  the  poet's  purpose  to 
corroborate  his  account  of  the  marvel, 
and  constrain  the  reader  to  believe  it, 
by  insisting  on  the  wide  circle  of  wit- 
nesses that  can  attest  it. 

Further,  in  order  to  lend  credibility 
to  a  tale,  it  is  a  recognized  method  in 
literature  to  specify  exactly  where  the 
incidents  occurred,  and  to  relate  vari- 
ous accompanying  details,  not  in  them- 
selves important,  but  useful  as  bring- 
ing the  wonder  down  to  earth  and  as- 
sociating it  with  a  local  habitation  and 
homely  surroundings.  The  place  was 
Apulian  Voltur;  and  Horace,  while  still 
a  child,  was  playing  near  his  nurse's 
home,  imtil  overcome  by  fatigue  he 
sank  to  sleep  outside  the  house.  Four 
of  the  oldest  manuscripts  read  the  very 
name  of  the  nurse,  Pullia;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  additional  specification 
is  the  sort  of  detail,  binding  down  the 
facts  to  definite  surroundings,  which 
meets  the  intention  of  the  poet  in  this 
passage. 

If  I  had  to  choose  among  the  many 
conjectures  that  have  been  proposed  to 
replace  Pullia's  name,^  the  best  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  which  has  been  pro- 
posed independently  by  Professor  A. 
E.  Housman  and  the  late  Doctor 
Bahrens,  namely  pergulw  instead  of 
PullicB.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  guided  by  a  poet's  uncon- 
scious instinct,  has  adopted  that  con- 
jecture in  his  second  edition  (from 
which  I  have  quoted),  though  he  fol- 
lowed the  vulgar  reading  in  his  first 

2  Apulia,  the  vulgar  text,  and  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  manuscripts,  is  an  ancient  conjec- 
ture, and  the  worst  of  them  all. 
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edition.  Professor  Ilousman  may  jus- 
tifiably claim  a  poet's  judgment  about 
a  poet  as  a  strong  argument  in  his 
favor.  So  far  as  our  present  investiga- 
tion is  concerned,  the  two  forms,  "out- 
siae  the  threshold  of  my  nurse  Pullia," 
and  "outside  the  threshold  of  the  hum- 
ble house  of  my  nurse,"  mean  practi- 
cally the  same  thing.  But  I  prefer  the 
reading  Pulliw,  which  appears  in  the 
oldest  manuscripts;  for  the  change  to 
pergulw  sacrifices  a  slight  detail  con- 
ducing to  the  effect  aimed  at  by  the 
poet,  even  though  it  does  not,  like  some 
of  the  conjectural  readings,  add  any- 
thing out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  description. 

In  this  passage  a  further  detail  is 
added,  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  this 
paper  to  study  carefully.  Why  does 
Horace  speak  of  his  nurse  as  altrix 
instead  of  mitrix,  which  is  the  word  he 
usually  employs  both  in  lyric  poetry 
and  in  his  more  familiar  style?  ^  I 
think  he  selected  a  word  which  he 
never  uses  elsewhere  with  a  definite 
purpose;  he  wished  to  mark  himself  as 
being  the  alumnus  of  Pullia,  and  lie 
does  so  by  applying  to  her  the  correla- 
tive term  altrix.  Two  questions  here 
arise:  was  Horace  an  alumnus,  and  if 
so,  why  should  he  mention,  or  rather 
suggest,  the  fact  in  this  passage? 

The  most  characteristic  meaning  of 
alumnus  is  to  denote  a  child  who  has 
been  exposed  in  infancy  by  his  parents 
and  brought  up  by  strangers.  The 
crime  of  infanticide  by  exposure  was 
far  commoner  in  the  Grjieco-Roman 
world  than  would  appear  from  its  lit- 
erature, wliere  it  is  rarely  mentioned 
except  as  an  incident  in  mythology  and 
romantic  stories,  or  as  a  practice  to  be 
regulated  by  laws.  Inscriptions  of  the 
imperial  period  contain  many  proofs  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  exposure  was 
practised;  for  example,  a  deed  of  man- 
umission in  an  obscure  Phrygian  city 
briefly  records  a  domestic  romance,  the 
exposure  of  a  child  in  accordance  with 

1  It  may  be  assi^med  that  this  is  the  true  text. 
The  common  Horatian  form  nnlrix  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  ac- 
cording to  a  common  practice.  Had  nutrix  been 
the  original  text,  there  woukl  be  no  reason  to 
substitute  for  it  the  less  common  word  altrix. 


a  vision,  his  adoption  and  upbringing 
by  a  stranger,  and  his  liberation 
through  dedication  to  a  God  after  he 
had  been  trained  as  a  slave.-  Children 
thus  exposed  were  often  brought  up  by 
strangers,  either  from  charity,  or  in 
anticipation  of  gain  by  selling  them  as 
slaves  when  grown;  and  a  number  of 
laws  regulating  the  rights  of  alumni 
and  the  claims  of  their  adoptors  for 
the  cost  of  their  keep  were  passed  by 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  early  Chris- 
tian Church  made  a  practice  of  caring 
for  exposed  children,  just  as  mission- 
aries in  China  do  at  the  present  day; 
and  this  practice  perpetuated  itself  in 
Rome  until  quite  recent  time  in  a  form 
that  became  a  fruitful  cause  of  scan- 
dal. 

It  is  certain  that  Horace  was  not  aii 
alumnus  in  that  sense;  but  the  word  i» 
also  often  applied  to  children  who  were- 
brought  up  by  persons  other  than  their 
parents  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
latter.  The  essential  point  is  that  the 
alumnus  lived  in  the  house  of  persons 
who  took  the  place  of  his  proper  par- 
ents. There  are,  for  example,  various 
inscriptions  in  which  two  married 
couples  unite  in  making  the  grave  of  a 
child  who  is  called  alumnus  of  the  one 
couple  and  son  of  the  other.  Many 
passages  in  Horace  become  more  lumi- 
nous and  significant  on  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  an  alumnus  in  this  sense, 
trained  by  a  nonna,  or  foster-mother, 
in  his  earliest  years,  and  taken  to  his 
father's  house  in  more  advanced  child- 
hood. 

As  has  often  been  noticed,  it  is  in  it- 
self a  suggestive  fact  that  Horace  no- 
where mentions  his  mother,  while  he 
frequently  refers  to  his  father  in  terms 
of  warm  affection,  and  once  at  least 
speaks  of  his  nurse.  It  is  precisely 
when  a  boy  has  no  mother  that  his  af- 
fection is  most  likely  to  cling  closely 
to  his  father;  and  the  tone  of  many 
passages  in  Horace  seems  hardly  ex- 
plicable, unless  he  had  lost  his  mother, 
whether  by  death  or  in  some  other 
way,  so  early  that  he  had  no  tender 
memories  associated  with  her. 

2  It  is  published  in  my  "  Cities  and  Bishoprics 
of  Phrygia,"  p.  150. 
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The  lessons  in  elementary  morality, 
Which  many  men  owe  to  their  mother, 
were  taught  to  Horace  by  his  father:— 

When  my  good  father  taught  me  to  be 
good, 

Scarecrows  he  took  of  living  flesh  and 

blood  .  .  . 
'Twas  thus  he  formed  my  boyhood. 

(Sat.  I.,  iv.  105  ff.)^ 

But  the  references  to  his  father,  on 
the  whole,  suggest  the  intercourse  of 
a  grown  boy,  not  a  young  child,  with 
his  parent.   For  example:— 

I  owe  it  to  my  father,  who,  though  poor, 
Passed  by  the  village-school  at  his  own 
door, 

The  school  where  great,  tall  urchins  in  a 
row. 

Sons  of  great,  tall  centurions  used  to  go, 
With  slate  and  satchel  on  their  backs,  to 
pay 

Their  monthly  quota  punctual  to  the  day, 
And  took  his  boy  to  Rome,  to  learn  the 
arts 

Which  knight  or  senator  to  Ms  imparts. 
Whoe'er  had  seen  me,  neat  and  more  than 
neat, 

With  slaves  behind  me,  in  the  crowded 
street, 

Had  surely  thought  a  fortune  fair  and 
large. 

Two    generations    old,    sustained  the 
charge. 

Himself  the  true,  tried  guardian  of  his 
son, 

Whene'er  I  went  to  class,  he  still  made 
one.  (Sat.  I.,  vi.  71  f.) 

But,  apart  from  the  references  to  his 
own  parent,  a  tone  of  warm,  tender, 
kindly  feeling  often  breathes  through 
the  lines  where  the  word  father  occurs. 
The  very  name  has  music  in  it  to  Hor- 
ace's ear.  Thus,  it  is  the  kindly  eye 
of  the  father  that  is  blind  to  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  son;  it  is  the  father's  heart 

1  The  translations  of  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  by  the  late  Professor  Conington  are  the 
most  careful  in  studying  the  niceties  of  Horace's 
style,  aivd  the  most  successful  in  reproducing 
them  in  English,  that  I  know.  ]  have  therefore 
used  his  metrical  version,  as  more  likely  to  place 
the  reader  at  the  proper  point  of  view  than  a 
prose  rendering  of  my  own. 


that  prompts  him  to  call  the  blemishes 
in  the  son  by  endearing  terms. 

Come,  let  us  learn  how  friends  at  friends 

should  look 
By  a  leaf  taken  from  a  father's  book. 
Has  the  dear  child  a  squint?   At  home 

he's  classed 
With  Venus'  self;  "her  eyes  have  just 

that  cast." 
Is  he  a  dwarf  like  Sisyphus?   His  sire 
Calls  him  "sweet  pet,"  and  would  not 

have  him  higher. 

(Sat.  I.,  iii.  43  f.) 

Most  people  would  go  to  a  mother's 
love  and  tenderness  for  illustration  of 
love's  blindness;  but  Horace's  experi- 
ence in  his  own  case  makes  him  turn 
to  the  father.  When  he  speaks  about 
accusations  so  ridiculously  and  obvi- 
ously false  that  they  do  not  touch  his 
feelings,  it  is  the  charge  of  patricide 
that  makes  the  climax. 

Well  now,  if  "Thief"  and  "Profligate" 

they  roar. 
Or  lay  my  father's  murder  at  my  door. 
Am  I  to  let  their  lying  scandals  bite? 

(Epist.  I.,  xvi.  36  f.) 

Observe,  again,  how  often  the  idea 
of  friendly  companionship  between 
fathers  and  sons  appears  in  Horace. 

Suppose  some  day 
You  should  take  courage  and  compose  a 
lay. 

Entrust  it  first  to  Moecius'  critic  ears. 
Your  sire's,  or  mine,  and  keep  it  back  nine 
years.  (Art.  Poet.,  388.) 

Other  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
same  poem,  24,  and  in  Satires  II.,  iii. 
178,  and  in  the  following  lines,  where 
he  describes  the  universal  craze  for  po- 
etry,—no  fault,  but  merely  the  pardon- 
able excess  of  a  good  quality. 

Now  our  good  town  has  taken  a  new  fit; 
Each  man  you  meet  by  poetry  is  bit; 
Boys  and  prim  fathers  dine  in  wreaths  of 
bay; 

And  twixt  the  courses  warble  out  their 
lay.  (Epist.  II.,  i.  109.) 

Though  Horace  never  refers  to  his 
own  mother,  except  in  indirect  refer- 
ence to  his  parents,  whom  he  declares 
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that  he  would  not  change,  if  fate  al- 
lowed him  to  live  his  life  anew  and 
choose  his  parents  at  his  own  caprice 
(Sat.  I.,  vi.  94ff),  yet  he  often  uses  the 
word  mother  in  a  way  that  is  instruct 
tive  in  our  investigation.  When  he 
thinks  of  a  mother's  love  and  care  for 
her  child,  it  seems  to  him  generally 
either  mistaken  and  foolish,  or  irksome 
and  unwelcome.  In  Sat.  II.,  iii.  288ff, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  folly  which, 
while  praying  for  a  child's  health,  will 
sacrifice  the  child's  health,  and  some- 
times even  its  life,  by  ignorant  super- 
stition, it  is  the  mother  that  rises  to 
his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
nurse,  and  not  the  mother,  who  repre- 
sents to  him  wise,  prudent  solicitude 
for  her  charge. 

What  could  fond  nurse  wish  more  for  her 
sweet  pet^ 

Than   friends,   good   looks,    and  health 

without  a  let, 
A  shrewd  clear  head,  a  tongue  to  speak 

his  mind, 

A  seemly  household,  and  a  purse  well 
lined?  (Epist.  I.,  iv.  8.) 

Here  the  nurse  is  not  given  as  the 
type  of  foolish  fondness;  she  does  not 
pray  sillily  for  worthless  gifts  to  her 
alumnus.  Horace  could  think  of  a 
nurse  as  loving  and  tender,  but  not  as 
foolish  and  mistaken. 

A  comparison  with  two  Latin  poets 
who  are  saturated  with  Horace's  ideas, 
and  constantly  imitate  him,  will  add 
strength  to  our  argument.  Persius 
speaks  of  that  mistaken  kind  of  love 
which  would  injure  its  objects,  if  its 
foolish  prayers  on  their  behalf  were 
granted  (Sat.  ii.,  31-40).  Grandmother 
and  aunt  and  nurse  are  the  types  that 
suggest  themselves  to  him;  but  he  does 
not  speak  of  a  mother  in  this  connec- 
tion. He  sneers  at  the  bad  teaching 
given  by  fathers,  but  not  by  mothers 
(Sat.  i.,  796).  Persius  lived  with  his 
mother,  gave  her  his  love  during  his 

1  Qiiid  voveat  dulci  nutricula  majiis  uliunno  f 
Conington  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  strict 
sense  of  alumnn,  which  can  hardly  be  rendet  ed 
in  English,  as  the  difference  of  manners  and  so- 
ciety deprives  us  of  any  word  to  correspond. 


life,  and  loft  her  his  fortune  at  his 
early  death;  and  his  experience  would 
not  permit  him  to  speak  slightingly  of 
a  mother's  prayers  for  her  son.  But 
just  as  we  recognize  in  the  language 
of  Persius  the  expression  of  a  spirit 
that  had  grown  up  from  infancy  in  ten- 
der relations  to  a  mother,  so  do  we  not 
in  Horace  feel  the  tone  of  one  to  whom 
a  nurse  had  taken  the  mother's  place? 

In  a  different  spirit  Juvenal  (x.  289) 
speaks  of  the  fond  mother's  prayers  on 
behalf  of  her  son  or  daughter  as  hurt- 
ful, since  her  love  carries  her  into  ex- 
travagance and  fastidiousness.  But 
his  point  is  that  all  human  beings  are 
foolish;  none  know  what  is  best  for 
themselves  or  their  beloved  ones;  and 
even  a  mother,  with  her  supreme  love 
for  her  children,  only  succeeds  in  ask- 
ing from  the  Gods  what  will  do  them 
harm.  But  Juvenal's  intense  and  even 
exaggerated  denunciation  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  restrained  and  more 
than  half-playful  tone  of  Horace,  even 
when  his  satire  is  keenest. 

In  the  epistle  which  I  have  just 
quoted  Horace's  tone  is  kindly  and 
serious,  such  as  may  cheer  the  de- 
pressed and  melancholy  spirit  of  the 
friend  whom  he  addresses,  the  poet 
Tibullus,  who  amid  the  pine  forests  on 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  Apennines  was 
vainly  seeking  for  health  and  escape 
from  the  death  that  pursued  him.  In 
passages  where  he  assumes  the  tone 
of  pure  comedy,  he  speaks  of  mothers* 
love  for  their  children. 

When  fathers  all  and  fond  mammas  grow 
pale^ 

At  what  may  happen  to  their  young  heirs 
male; 

And  courts  and  levees,  town-bred  mortals' 
ills, 

Bring  fevers  on,  and  break  the  seals  of 
wills.  (Epist.  I.,  vii.  7.) 

Again,  he  addresses  the  bore  who  had 
seized  on  him  in  the  Sacred  Way. 

2  (hnnis  pater  et,  mafercula  pallet:  the  fact 
that  father  as  well  as  mother  is  here  mentioned 
shows  that  a  single  passage  is  not  enougti  to 
found  a  rule  on. 
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Have  you  a  mother?  have  you  kith  or  kin 
To  whom  your  life  is  precious? 

(Sat.  I.,  ix.  26.) 

In  another  passage  the  son's  duty  to 
his  mother  is  represented  as  the  plea, 
not  of  a  really  loving  child,  but  of  the 
crafty  client,  begging,  indirectly  for 
his  own  advantage,  from  a  rich  patron. 

My  mother's  poor,  my  sister's  dower  is 
due.  (Epist.  I.,  xvii.  46.) 

Several  times  Horace,  in  speaking  of 
a  father's  training,  implies  that  it  was 
severe;  but  that  is  the  true  type  of  old 
Roman  manners,  and  it  was  felt  as  a 
compliment  to  call  a  Roman  father 
strict.  Severity  carried  to  the  extreme 
is  not  the  most  marked  quality  charac- 
teristic of  a  mother's  care  for  her  child. 
Yet  after  reading  passages  like  those 
just  quoted,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  in  Horace  a  mother's  care  is 
proverbial  for  an  irksome  guardian- 
ship, and  the  minor  trained  under  a 
mother's  charge  is  pictured  as  chafing 
at  her  discipline  and  longing  for  the 
coming  of  full  age  and  emancipation. 

Slow  as  the  year  to  the  impatient  ward 
Who   feels   his  mother's   discipline  too 
hard.  (Epist.  I.,  i.  21.) 

The  murder  of  a  father,  as  we  saw, 
is  alluded  to  as  the  type  of  utterly  in- 
credible crime;  but  matricide  is  men- 
tioned in  passages  that  are  almost  joc- 
ular. 

Take  worthy  Scseva  now,  the  spendthrift 
heir, 

And  trust  his  long-lived  mother  to  his 
care; 

He'll  lift  no  hand  against  her.   No,  for- 
sooth ! 

Wolves  do  not  use  their  heel,  nor  bulls 

their  tooth: 
But  deadly  hemlock,  mingled  in  the  bowl 
With  honey,  will  take  off  the  poor  old 

soul.  (Sat.  II.,  i.  56.) 

And  in  another  place:— 

When  with  a  rope  you  kill  your  wife,  with 
bane 

Your  aged  mother,  are  you  right  in  brain? 

(Sat.  II.,  iii.  131.) 


These  passages  are,  of  course,  not  seri- 
ous, but  they  suggest  that  no  trace  ex- 
ists in  Horace  of  the  feeling  which  lies 
deep  in  the  heart  of  some  men,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  mother  is  al- 
most a  sacred  name,  not  to  be  spoken 
rudely  or  jestingly.  I  need  not  go  over 
all  the  places  where  the  word  occurs; 
but  any  one  who  does  so  will  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  the  name  mother  often  serves 
as  a  beacon  to  guide  us  to  something 
jocose  and  something  almost  heartless; 
rarely,  if  ever,  does  it  occur  where  the 
spirit  is  emotional  or  tender,  whereas, 
in  such  passages,  the  word  father  is 
often  found. 

In  all  investigations  of  this  kind,  it 
is  advisable  to  leave  Horace's  Odes  out 
of  consideration,  except  where  they 
are  explicitly  biographical,  because 
there  exists  a  doubt  in  most  cases 
whether  the  poet  speaks  from  his  own 
heart  and  is  not  rather  simply  follow- 
ing a  literary  pattern.  In  most  of  the 
Odes,  even  though  we  cannot  specify 
the  Greek  model,  yet  we  feel  that  the 
topics  are  selected  according  to  the 
Greek  rules  of  art  and  not  according 
to  the  promptings  of  the  Roman  poet's 
nature.  Take,  for  example,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  well  known  words: — 

As  on  her  boy  the  mother  calls, 

Her  boy  whom  envious  tempests  keep 

Beyond  the  vex'd  Carpathian  deep. 

(Odes,  IV.,  V.  9f.) 

Here  the  very  name  of  the  sea  sug- 
gests the  influence  of  a  Greek  model, 
for  a  mother  speaking  in  Italy  would 
naturally  name  a  sea  beside  the  Italian 
coast  as  the  obstacle,  and  not  a  remote 
and  unfamiliar  part  of  the  Greek  seas. 
Hence  a  passage  like  this  constitutes 
no  argument  against  the  thesis  which 
I  am  supporting,  that  Horace's  early 
childhood  was  not  spent  under  a 
mother's  care,  but  under  a  nurse's. 

Even  as  to  the  passage  from  which 
our  investigation  started,  the  opinion 
has  been  freely  expressed  that  the 
incident  of  the  doves  is  a  pure 
invention,  on  the  principle  that  a  Ro- 
man lyric  poet  ought  to  narrate  an 
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omen  similar  to  Pindar's  adventure 
with  the  bees.^  If  that  be  so  (and  it 
would  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  Hor- 
ace's lyric  style),  he  is  careful  to  bring 
the  marvel  down  to  earth,  and  sur- 
round it  with  matter-of-fact  details,  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  questions  of 
textual  criticism  turn  into  discussions 
of  the  poet's  home  and  family.  The 
readings  which  I  believe  correct  illu- 
minate the  situation  in  which  the  poet's 
earliest  years  were  spent;  and  the 
character  of  the  passage  demands  that 
facts  of  that  kind  should  be  stated. 
Herein  lies  the  reason  why  Horace  se- 
lected the  word  altrix.  His  father 
lived  in  Venusia,  where  he  was  in  busi- 
ness. But  in  this  ode  we  find  the  son, 
in  his  early  childhood,  in  a  country- 
place  south  of  Venusia,  between  Ace- 
renza  and  Forenza.  It  suits  his  pur- 
pose to  state  the  circumstances  of  the 
marvel  in  a  precise  way;  and  he  con- 
veys in  a  word  the  reason  why  it  hap- 
pened near  Pullia's  house  and  not  be- 
side his  father's  house;  he  was  an 
alumnus  playing  beside  the  home  of  his 
altrix. 

Small  as  this  point  is  in  itself,  noth- 
ing is  devoid  of  importance  which  has 
contributed  to  form  the  mind  and  to 
determine  the  expression  of  ^e  of  the 
great  poets,  whose  work  is  part  of  the 
common  patrimony  of  the  human  race. 

W.   M.  PvAMSAY. 
1  Compare  the  stories  told  about  Stesicborus, 
JEschylus,  Plato,  etc. 


From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
iTHE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  ROME. 

Will  the  Italians  ever  succeed  in  mak- 
ing Rome  one  of  the  great  modern 
capitals?  They  have  undertaken  to  do 
so,  and  they  are  very  determined. 
They  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
the  Eternal  City  when  the  blows  of 
the  demolishing  pick-axe  began  to  re- 
sound, and  sundry  new  structures  went 
up  with  feverish  rapidity.  That  Rome 
which  was  familiar  to  the  last  three  or 
four  generations  of  men  has  already 


disappeared;  yet  tlie  city's  new  masters 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  vari- 
ous difficulties  which  they  might  easily 
have  foreseen.  They  make  light  of  tlie 
religious  and  political  questions  in- 
volved; they  profess  no  longer  to  fear 
the  party  which  lamented  the  fall  of  the 
temporal  power;  the  group  of  moderate 
statesmen  who  looked  upon  tiie  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  as  at  least  premature,  has 
accepted  an  accomplished  fact,  and  ad- 
mits that,  once  there,  there  is  no  get- 
ting away.  A  silent  protest  is  known 
always  to  subsist,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
met;  but  the  men  of  the  new  era  de- 
cline to  anticipate  it.  "The  Holy 
Father  can  do  nothing  more  for  Italy," 
said  one  of  their  wisest  statesmen  not 
long  since,  "and  Italy  can  do  no  more 
for  him.  The  rest  must  be  left  to 
time." 

But,  however  confident  of  their 
power  to  overcome  all  political  obsta- 
cles, the  Italians  have  another  sort  of 
enemy  to  encounter  in  the  malaria. 
Rome  is  encircled  by  a  terrible  desert. 
How  many  years  and  how  many  mil- 
lions will  it  take  to  obviate  that  diflB- 
culty?  Is  such  a  thing  conceivable  as 
a  modern  capital  planted  in  the  centre 
of  a  region  so  unwholesome,  that  it 
may  fairly  be  called  deadly?  Our 
friends  disregard  this  menace  also,  and 
have  gallantly  undertaken  to  drain 
and  purify  the  agro  romano.  Success  to 
their  enterprise!  but  it  cannot  be  the 
work  of  a  day.  Those  who  admire  the 
matchless  beauty,  the  sombre  and  af- 
fecting grandeur  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  may  count  on  enjoying  it  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Beside  those  who 
claim  or  concede  that  Rome  belongs,  of 
right,  to  its  ancient  and  legitimate 
masters,  the  papes,  there  are  others 
who  maintain  that  such  a  city  belongs, 
in  some  sort,  to  the  whole  world,  and 
not  to  any  one  state  in  particular,  nor 
even  to  the  municipality  which  has  its 
seat  upon  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  men  who  first  raised  this 
cry  were  by  no  means  foes  to  the  new 
political  order.  They  had  applauded 
the  fall  of  the  pope's  temporal  power, 
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and  tlie  unification  of  Italy,  witli  Rome 
for  its  capital.  It  was  from  Munich 
that  Gregorius  gave  the  alarm,  and 
launched  those  lively  objurgations 
which  were  repeated  by  the  German 
peers,  under  the  ominous  title  of  "The 
Destruction  of  Rome."  Gregorius,  the 
happy  commencement  of  whose  work 
has  been  so  powerfully  aided  by  our 
own  Ampere,  had  certainly  deserved 
well  of  Rome  by  his  remarkable  history 
ot  the  Eternal  City  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  An  Italian  translation  had  ren- 
dered his  book  popular  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  he  had  been  pre- 
sented, upon  the  Capitol  itself,  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  had  every 
right,  therefore,  to  protest,  on  behalf  of 
his  town  if  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  it 
threatened  with  injury ;  and  M.  Hermann 
Grimm  from  Dresden  echoed  his  note  of 
alarm.  The  author  of  a  learned  and 
brilliantly  written  life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  M.  Hermann  Grimm,  has  lived 
long  in  Italy,  and  claims,  in  common 
with  every  other  foreigner,  the  right  to 
pass  judgment  upon  all  Roman  affairs 
and  to  criticise  them  before  the  general 
European  public.  The  appeals  of  these 
two  censors  excited  fresh  lamentations, 
and  called  forth  a  great  variety  of  re- 
sponses, both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  A 
dispute  arose  deserving  the  most  serious 
attention,  not  only  from  the  talent  of 
some  of  the  parties  engaged,  but  from 
the  importance  of  the  question  under 
debate,  which  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  of  subjecting  Rome  to 
one  more  transformation,  after  the 
many  which  she  had  already  under- 
gone. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Rome  is  not  a 
town  like  any  other,  but  enjoys  a  spe- 
cies of  aesthetic  primacy  which  forbids 
her  to  weaken  or  destroy,  by  barbarous 
alterations,  the  beauty  which  pervades 
her  venerable  monuments.  The  Ital- 
ians propose  to  let  the  world  see  that 
Rome  belongs  to  them;  while  the  Ger- 
mans put  in  a  claim  for  equal  civic 
rights,  based  either  on  certain  obscure 
reminiscences  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire or,  more  commonly,  as  M.  Curtius 
upon  one  occasion  eloquently  expressed 
it,  upon  tliat  "profound  erudition  which 


can  boast  of  having  made  good  the  right 
and  title  of  Italy  herself!"  And  then 
there  are  the  English,  who  respect,  in 
Italy,  one  of  their  favorite  stopping- 
places;  and  the  French  who,  consider- 
ing the  community  of  race  and  religion, 
will  by  no  means  admit  that  they  are 
foreigners  there.  In  short,  Rome  is  for 
all  men,  a  second  fatherland;  and  those 
great  works  of  art  of  which  she  is  de- 
positary and  guardian,  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  civilized  humanity. 
She  possesses  the  visible  witness  to 
memories  which  are  not  hers  alone. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  there  was 
danger  that  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  would 
be  injured  and  defaced  by  injudicious 
restorations,  the  English  raised  an  out- 
cry, and  set  on  foot  an  agitation  in  the 
pages  of  the  Times.  This  was  followed 
by  diplomatic  intervention,  the  com- 
plaint was  duly  presented  and  the 
plaintiffs  won  their  case.  The  principle 
involved  in  this  decision  was,  after  all. 
quite  analogous  to  that  enunciated  by 
the  Italian  parliament,  in  its  famous 
law  concerning  property  in  works  of 
art;  and  it  was  precisely  identical  with 
that  which  had  long  before  been  formu- 
lated in  an  unrepealed  edict  of  Car- 
dinal Pacca's,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
most  rigorous  conditions  are  imposed 
on  the  custody,  sale  and  exportation  of 
masterpieces.  It  is  now  claimed  that 
statues  and  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
even  though  they  may  have  been  for 
generations  in  the  possession  of  private 
persons— heirlooms  in  the  great  Roman 
families  for  example— are  not,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  private  prop- 
erty. It  has  been  argued,  and  reason- 
ably enough,  that  the  owner  of  an  his- 
toric work— a  Greek  statue,  or  a  famous 
canvas— cannot  be  permitted  either  to 
destroy  the  same,  or  to  alter  it  to  suit 
his  fancy.  The  antiques  in  the  Vatican 
galleries,  the  chef-d'oeuvres  preserved  in 
certain  churches  and  private  collec- 
tions, have  been  adjudged  to  belong 
entirely  neither  to  the  pope,  the  clergy, 
nor  to  their  present  custodians.  It  is  a 
somewhat  slippery  doctrine,  not  easily 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  modern  law; 
but  it  has  been  boldly  applied  in  laying 
restrictions   of   the    most  Draconian 
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severity  ou  the  right  of  private  property 
in  works  of  art,  and  especially  iipou 
their  sale  and  exportation. 

II. 

Since,  then,  this  case  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  Rome  can  only  be  tried  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  is  it  not  better 
fully  to  set  forth  the  grievance  of  those 
who  say  to  the  Roman  municipality: 
Under  the  pretext  of  rendering  Rome  a 
suitable  capital  for  United  Italy,  you 
are  disfiguring  the  most  magnificent  of 
historic  cities,  and  one  which  belongs, 
in  some  sort,  quite  as  much  to  other 
nations  as  to  yourselves? 

In  former  times  there  were  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Aurelian, 
vast  open  spaces,  which  afforded  poetic 
retreats  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  oases 
of  verdure,  studded  with  occasional 
ruins,  and  protected  by  solitude  and 
silence.  The  majority  of  them  repre- 
sented the  most  populous  quarters  of 
ancient  Rome,  now  all  but  deserted. 
Of  these  beautiful  solitudes,  you  would 
have  none.  The  moment  you  were  in- 
side the  city,  you  determined  to  build 
a  new  quarter  in  that  exquisite  region 
where  beside  Monte  Testaccio,  and 
under  the  shade  of  the  cypresses  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery,  arise  the  pyramid 
of  Cestius  and  the  gate  of  St.  Paul.  In 
place  of  those  picturesque  and  shady 
roads,  which  once  led  between  fields 
and  vineyards,  to  some  imposing  ruin, 
or  venerable  church  crowded  with 
mighty  memories,  there  is  now  a  barren 
waste,  intersected  by  streets  and 
squares  laid  out  with  rule  and  line. 
Can  so  deplorable  a  change  be  excused 
on  any  ground  of  public  utility?  Not  at 
all!  Only  a  few  scattered  houses,  mis- 
erably tenanted  and  a  few  more  which 
have  never  even  been  finished,  bear 
witness  to  the  absolute  superfluity  of 
these  structures  and  the  ruin  of  the 
speculators  who  built  them. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Esquiline,  where  the 
trophies  of  Marius,  the  auditorium  of 
Maecenas,  and  the  church  of  St.  Euse- 
bius  are  now  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  modern  erections.  You  have  built 
barracks  along  the  base  of  the  Coliseum 


and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  has  lost 
not  merely  the  cross  and  altars  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs 
who  perished  there,  but  its  own 
peculiar  flora. 

But  the  worst  outrages  of  all  have 
probably  been  perpetrated  on  the  Prati 
del  Castello.  That  extensive  plain  com- 
prises the  whole  quarter  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
St.  Peter's,  the  Porta  Angelica  and  the 
river.  Access  used  to  be  had  to  it  from 
the  Porta  di  Ripetta.  Descending  the 
semi-circular  marble  steps,  and  cross- 
ing by  a  ferry,  you  landed  on  a  shady 
bank,  whence  a  road  led  across  the 
fields  to  St.  Peter's.  In  the  fine  October 
days,  it  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all 
walks,  to  one  who  knew  Rome  well,  and 
how  to  enjoy  it.  All  that  open  space  of 
the  Prati  has  now  been  given  over  to 
the  most  vulgar  speculation,  and  there 
as  elsewhere,  the  result  has  been  ruin. 
You  approach  the  Prati  to-day  by  a 
bridge  laid  on  tubular  piles,  a  thing  of 
extraordinary  and  inexpressible  ugli- 
ness, whose  high  parapets  completely 
intercept  the  view.  That  skilfully 
managed  perspective  from  the  end  of 
the  gallery  in  the  Borghese  palace, 
which  the  old-time  traveller  knew  so 
well,  no  longer  exists.  Upon  the  plain 
have  been  erected  sundry  so-called 
palazzi — immense  barracks  five  or  six 
stories  high,  and  of  the  meanest  appear- 
ance; while  another  enormous  constrnc- 
tion  supposed  to  be  a  courthouse,  is 
slowly  going  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
Vatican.  Elsewhere  waste  places  lit- 
tered with  fragments  of  stone,  and 
many  buildings  abandoned  before  com- 
pletion, offend  the  eye  and  sadden  the 
soul;  while  every  blade  of  grass  has 
disappeared. 

Prom  the  terrace  of  the  Pincio,  as  well 
as  from  the  Villa  Medici,  there  used  to 
be  one  of  those  marvellous  prospects, 
of  which  Rome  once  afforded  so  many. 
One  looked  across  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  and  the  green  and  silent  mead- 
ows, to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 
The  palace  and  the  basilica  appeared 
isolated  in  their  splendor,  and  fitly  so. 
"It  was  there,"  to  use  the  emphatic 
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wordsof  Hermann  (4rimm,  "that modern 
humanity  was  born.  Without  the  light 
that  streamed  for  centuries  from  the 
limhia  apostolorum,  where  would  be  our 
Protestantism?  The  memory  of  St. 
Peter  takes  us  back,  in  thought,  to 
those  days  of  the  primitive  Church 
when  there  was  no  division  into  sects, 
no  conflict  with  the  clergy.  Hence  de- 
parted, upon  their  mission,  the  power- 
ful agents  who  succeeded  in  transform- 
ing into  a  people  capable  and  worthy  of 
civilization  those  very  Germans  of 
w^hom  the  empire  with  all  its  cunning 
could  only  make  soldiers.  Germans, 
French  and  English— we  all  alike  owe 
to  Rome  and  to  Christianity  our  spir- 
itual development;  and  it  is  not  the 
Romans  alone  who  are  summoned  to 
lift  up  their  hearts  in  the  presence  of 
such  monuments.  It  is  not  for  Italy  to 
change  the  face  of  her  capital  without 
taking  into  account  all  those  who  can 
value,  at  its  true  worth,  the  part  played 
by  Rome  in  the  evolution  of  history  and 
of  religion,  and  all  those  who  see  in  her 
edifices  so  many  symbols  over  whose 
safety  they  have  a  right  to  mount 
guard.  The  birthplaces  of  great  ideas 
and  great  men,  are  all  sacred  places." 
So  speaks  a  Protestant,  and  what  more 
could  a  Catholic  or  a  philosopher  say? 

But,  to  descend  from  these  lofty  con- 
siderations to  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
mere  agreeableness  of  a  modern  town, 
what  possible  inducement  can  there 
have  been  to  destroy  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi?  Who  that  has  ever  walked  there 
on  a  beauteous  winter  day,  can  forget 
the  sweet  and  sober  charm  of  the  place 
as  it  used  to  be?— the  sunny  alleys,  the 
groves,  of  ilex  and  Italian  pine,  the  far- 
famed  cypress  avenue?  The  marbles 
in  the  pavilion  carried  one  back  to 
Greece;  the  ancient  city  wall  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  garden-boundary, 
spoke  of  Roman  greatness;  the  frescoes 
in  the  Casino  were  like  a  last  echo  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  villa  Ludovisi  is 
no  more.  The  ground  has  been  cut  up 
into  building-lots  and  sold.  Black 
bands  of  workmen  have  swarmed  over 
it,  and  defaced  it  with  dwellings  made 
to  order.  It  is  true  that  a  few  sumptu- 
ous palaces  have  also  been  erected,  and 


that  the  famous  marbles  have  been  in- 
stalled anew  in  admirably  lighted  halls. 
But  here,  too,  speculation  has  failed; 
large,  dusty  spaces  are  left  bare,  and 
constructions  abandoned  in  their  first 
stages,  have  become  poisonous  and 
perilous  lairs.  If  it  had  to  be  sold,  why 
not  have  taken  a  proper  advantage  of 
the  necessity?  Who  is  going  to  give 
parks  and  gardens  to  the  new  capital? 
How  long  can  it  expect  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  Villa  Borghesi  and  the 
Villa  Pamphili?  Is  it  sure  either  of 
receiving  a  present  of  them,  or  of  being 
rich  enough  to  buy?  The  smaller  but 
still  delicious  Villa  Ludovisi  might  have 
been  made  at  once  the  ornament  and 
the  refuge  of  the  new  quarter  about  the 
railway  station. 

But  a  still  heavier  charge  is  brought 
against  the  Italian  government,  even  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  new  Rome. 
In  defiance  of  public  sentiment,  and  the 
opinion  both  of  the  city  magistrates  and 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  it  has  been 
decided  to  erect,  upon  the  Mons  Capi- 
tolinus  an  equestrian  statue  to  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  statue  must  overlook 
the  city,  and  be  visible  from  the  Corso, 
and  the  whole  northern  slope  of  the  hill 
has  been  cleared  to  make  room  for  the 
substructures  on  which  it  is  to  be 
reared.  The  convent  of  Ara  Coeli,  with 
its  beautiful  cloister,  has  disappeared, 
and  several  millions  have  already  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  various  disposses- 
sions which  have  been  necessitated,  and 
the  enormous  work  of  terracing  which 
had  first  of  all  to  be  done.  But  what 
will  become  of  the  matchless  picture, 
as  viewed  from  the  Piazza  of  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  immense  marble  staircase 
furrowed  with  antique  inscriptions,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  church  of  Ara 
Coeli  once  lifted  its  fagade  of  warm- 
hued  brick  against  the  Roman  sky? 
The  Capitoline  hill  has,  rightly,  been 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  city 
government;  to  the  bousing  of  those  re- 
nowned collections  of  antiques  whose 
place  is  properly  there,  and  to  the 
church  aforesaid,  which  is  identified, 
by  legend,  with  the  temple  in  which  the 
sybil  appeared  to  Augustus;  while  the 
German  embassy  occupies  the  Cafarelli 
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palace  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jove. 
But  Avhy  set  up  an  Italian  monument 
at  the  other  end  of  tlie  hill,  as  an  offset 
to  these  noble  objects?  How  will  it  en- 
sure the  proximity  of  the  famous 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  bronze,  and  why 
provoke  so  formidable  a  comparison? 
Was  there  any  need  thus  to  humiliate, 
and  expose  to  the  astonishment  of  pos- 
terity, the  founder  of  Italian  unity? 
Why  spoil,  on  his  account,  the  city 
whose  glory  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
stored? The  government  would  not 
permit  the  statue  to  be  erected  in  the 
spacious  square  in  front  of  the  great 
railway  station  at  the  head  of  the  Via 
Nazionale,  in  the  centre  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  successfully  designed 
of  the  new  quarters,  and  the  grotesque 
an-angement  above  described  is  to  be 
carried  out  for  reasons  of  state! 

The  enterprise  of  controlling  the  flow 
of  the  Tiber,  and  confining  the  river  be- 
tween stone  quays  throughout  the  en- 
tire city  is  going  to  cost  the  state  some- 
thing more  than  a  hundred  millions. 
We  have  seen  the  beginning  of  this 
vast  work,  and  twenty  years  may  pos- 
sibly see  the  end  of  it;  and  should  it 
prove  that  the  establishment  of  a 
swifter  and  stronger  current  has  effec- 
tually obviated  such  disasters  as  that 
of  the  sixteenth  century  or  even  such  an 
inundation  as  occurred  in  1870,  when 
the  Corso  was  overflowed  and  the  water 
in  the  Piazza  Minerva  rose  to  twice  the 
height  of  a  man,  the  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque may  well  be  left  to  their  re- 
grets for  the  stately  and  pestiferous 
river-banks  of  other  days.  But  was  it 
really  needful  to  straiten  the  stream 
within  two  absolutely  regular  walls, 
where  its  yellow  waters  must  needs 
flow  sadly,  and  never  again  reflect  any 
sort  of  verdure?  Two  detestably  hide- 
ous new  bridges  are,  it  may  be  hoped, 
temporary;  but  the  Ponte  Garibaldi, 
also  brand  new,  is  certainly  to  remain. 

And  will  it,  after  all,  be  the  Tiber— 
this  river  narrowed  between  uniform 
embankments,  and  deprived  alike  of  the 
old  houses  whose  foundations  were 
lapped  by  its  waves,  and  of  that  ma- 
jestic  outlook  down  stream  over  so 


many  of  the  yet  existing  relics  of  an- 
cient Rome?  Think  of  the  view  on 
either  hand,  which  could  once  be  had 
from  the  Ponte  Sisto,  for  example,  by 
one  crossing  over  toward  the  Janiculum! 
To  the  right,  a  noble  curve  of  the  river 
reflected  the  glorious  laurel  grove  of  the 
Farnese  palace — which  you  have  de- 
stroyed. To  the  left  was  the  Tiber 
island,  with  its  sculptured  memorial  of 
.Esculapius,  the  Quattro  Capi,  the  Torre 
Anguillaro,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
the  Aventine.  Of  all  this,  hardly  a 
trace  remains.^ 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  one  of 
those  arms  of  the  Tiber  which  formerly 
embraced  the  island  should  remain 
silted  up;  but  it  is,  none  the  less,  most 
unfortunate  for  the  general  effect.  It 
means  the  loss  of  one  of  Rome's  great- 
est beauties.  One  could  have  wished 
that  a  spot  so  celebrated  in  Roman 
annals,  might  have  been  left  as  a  kind 
of  archaeological  gem  in  the  centre  of 
the  city;  and  the  thing  might  easily  have 
been  managed.  Hither  from  Pessinus 
— so  says  the  pagan  legend — came  ^s- 
culapius,  in  the  form  of  a  seiTent,  to 
establish  himself  in  Italy.  The  old 
Romans  had  hewn  the  rocky  isle  itself 
into  the  form  of  the  ship  on  which  the 
god  arrived;  an  obelisk  represented  the 
main  mast,  and  a  serpent  lay  coiled 
about  the  prow.  The  antiquaries  of 
the  Renaissance  undertook  the  con- 
genial task  of  restoring  to  their  primi- 
tive condition  these  timeworn  monu- 
ments. The  serpent  is  still  visible;  and 
a  second  restoration  might  have  been 
made  without  sacrificing  either  the 
small  basilica  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or 
that  touching  legacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  perpetuated  in  so  curious  a 

1  The  Torre  Anguillarahas  been  preserved  and 
even  repaired;  but,  separated  from  the  river  and 
surrounded  by  new  buildings,  it  has  lost  every 
trace  of  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  the  so-called  Temple  of  Vesta,  from 
which  a  grassy  slope  strewn  with  antique  frag- 
ments formerly  descended  to  the  river  and  the 
Cloaca  Maxima.  This  ravishing  picture  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  photographs  of  a  dozen  years  ago; 
but  now  a  frigid  wall  has  been  built  all  round  the 
temple,  the  green  turf  has  all  disappeared;  the 
lovely  ensemble  is  hopelessly  defaced. 
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manner  the  .Esculapian  tradition— the 
hospital  of  the  Bene  fate  Fratelli,  or 
Brothers  of  Charity.  The  right  arm  of 
the  river  has,  however,  been  filled  up, 
and  an  edifice  of  a  particularly  odious 
character  hides  the  island  from  the 
shore.  The  asylum  of  ^sculapius  has 
been  turned  into  a  morgue! 

There  was  some  question,  even  in  the 
Italian  parliament,  of  a  so-called 
"archaeological  promenade;"  that  is  to 
say,  of  clearing  the  existing  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome  of  all  encumbrances, 
and  uniting  them  by  broad  avenues.  It 
was  an  excellent  project,  and  ardently 
sustained  by  the  lamented  Signor 
Bonghi,  but  it  was  never  seriously  con- 
sidered. And,  in  any  case,  the  first  step 
in  such  a  movement  should  have  been 
to  forbid  the  erection  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  "an  edifice  like  the 
Coliseum  of  the  cheap  and  vulgar  tene- 
ment houses  already  described.  The 
Piano  Regalatore  which  is  under  state 
control  might  easily  have  reserved  these 
spaces.  And  if  the  fields  of  artichokes, 
with  their  occasional  clumps  of  ole- 
anders and  pomegranates,  which  for- 
merly pressed  innocently  up  into  the 
very  arcades  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre, shocked  the  sensibilities  of  a 
self-respecting  municipality,  the  old 
trees  might  at  least  have  been  left  with 
a  little  verdure  about  their  roots. 

The  project  of  a  Universal  Exposition 
at  Rome  in  1895  was  fortunately  aban- 
doned; fortunately,  I  say,  since  the 
ghastly  idea  of  the  authorities  had  been 
to  install  it  in  the  open  space  between 
the  Porta  Capena  and  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  almost  the  only  spot  in  Rome 
which  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  com- 
paratively respected.  Even  so,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  through  which  one 
entered  this  region,  has  been  utilized  for 
gas-works!  The  curving  wall  of  the  old 
Moletta  inn  which  follows  the  turn  of 
the  oval,  w^ould  infallibly  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  what  would  have  become 
of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius?  We  should 
have  had  the  spectacle  of  fair-grounds, 
a  street  in  Cairo,  illuminated  fountains 
and  a  machinery-building,  serving  as 
prelude  to  the  Appian  Way,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Catacombs,  and  the  many 


sanctuaries  which  abound  in  that  part 
of  the  town!  Let  us  do  so  much  justice 
to  Italian  good  sense  as  to  say  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  never  favorable  to  this 
project.  After  the  first  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm innumerable  objections  were 
made;  mostly,  it  is  true,  on  the  ground 
of  the  financial  risk,  which  was  as- 
suredly great  enough.  Yet  it  is  amaz- 
ing that  hardly  a  voice  was  raised 
against  the  profanation  involved  in  the 
mere  preliminary  arrangements  for 
such  an  enterprise.  It  would  simply 
have  completed  the  ruin  of  that  which 
makes  Rome  unique;  the  grandeur  of 
her  memories,  and  the  majesty  of  her 
general  aspect. 

nr. 

It  is  quite  right,  of  course,  for  the 
Roman  government  to  assume  the  ex- 
clusive charge  and  direction  of  all  exca- 
vations undertaken  within  the  city  pre- 
cincts; but  the  more  intelligent  and  rev- 
erent of  the  strangers  who  visit  Rome 
find  the  scientific  interest  which  at- 
taches to  these  works  terribly  marred 
by  the  sad  state  of  apparent  devastation 
in  which  the  regions  explored  are  left, 
after  the  excavations  are  completed. 
Some  of  the  latest  of  those  undertaken 
in  the  Forum  have  brought  to  light 
nothing  but  mediocre  and  uninteresting 
Middle  Age  constructions;  insomuch 
that  the  entire  space  between  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Church  of 
St.  Francesca  Romana  and  the  Meta 
Sudans,  presents  to  view  only  a  flesh- 
less  and  dusty  skeleton,  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  the  noble  remains  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Those  who  remember 
the  Forum  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago 
are  often  tempted  to  regret  the  avenue 
of  trees  which  crossed  it,  and  afforded 
a  little  shade  and  shelter.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  excavations  for  some 
interesting  discoveries  in  ancient  topog- 
raphy; but  what  need  was  there  to 
banish  the  turf  and  the  ivies  and  above 
all  the  trees,  which  always  flourish 
among  ruins,  and  are,  if  properly 
watched  and  cared  for,  a  great  protec- 
tion to  them?  Ancient  Rome,  as  we 
learn  from  inscriptions,  was  full  of 
trees  to  which  popular  legends  were 
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attached,  or  which  served  as  guides  and 
landmarlcs.  The  fig-tree  under  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  found  was 
only  one  among  many  such;  and  we 
have  Pliny's  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  balconies  of  Rome,  in  his  day,  were 
regularly  decorated  with  plants  and 
greenery.  It  is  not  the  public  taste^ 
which  condemns  all  the  graces  of  ver- 
dure; although  there  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists a  traditional  prejudice,  on  hygienic 
grounds,  against  planting  trees  so 
thiclvly  as  to  produce  a  dense  and  im- 
penetrable shade. 

The  worli  which  has  been  done  upon 
the  Palatine  has  hardly  been  more  suc- 
cessful, from  a  picturesque  point  of 
view  than  the  excavations  in  the 
Forum.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
the  old  approach  to  the  hill,  now  en- 
tirely swept  away.  In  the  library  of 
the  Institute  at  Paris  may  be  seen  a 
series  of  folio  volumes,  containing  the 
drawings  made  by  the  architect  Percier 
during  his  residence  in  Rome  as  pen- 
sioner of  the  French  Academy.  They 
are  executed  with  singular  delicacy  and 
refinement,  and  they  also  reveal  the 
man  of  taste,  captivated  by  the  supreme 
distinction  of  Rome.  The  entrance  to 
the  gardens  which  occupied  the  eastern 
^?lope  of  the  Palatine  toward  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  was  a  very  favorite  subject 
with  Percier.  Many  of  us,  indeed,  can 
stili  remember  that  beautiful  assem- 
blage of  lawns  and  terraces,  with  its 
noble  vegetation  of  laurels,  orange-trees 
and  palms.  Of  all  this  there  has  now 
remained  for  fifteen  years,  only  the 
rock-work  fountain  which,  isolated 
from  its  former  surroundings,  has  no 
longer  any  artistic  value.  All  the 
beauty  with  which  the  curious  art  of  the 
Renaissance  had  clothed  that  slope  of 
the  Palatine  has  vanished.  Our  regrets 
must  not  render  us  unjust  to  the  discov- 
eries of  thirty  years,  beginning  with  the 
excavations  made  by  Pietro  Rosa  when 
the  hill  was  owned  by  Napoleon  III., 
and  ending  with  the  investigation  con- 

1  It  is  said  that  a  private  society  has  lately 
t)een  formed  for  the  preservation  of  such  trees 
as  remain  and  the  replanting  of  the  ruins,  Suc- 
cess to  it  ! 


ducted  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  in  April,  1893.  By  dig- 
ging deep  enough  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  stadium  it  may  be  possible,  after 
the  final  removal  of  the  Villa  Mills,  to 
solve  some  of  the  mysteries  which  still 
envelop  the  House  of  Augustus.  But 
Heaven  grant  that  the  last  splendid 
group  of  cypresses  dominating  not  the 
Palatine  only,  but  all  that  part  of  Rome, 
may  be  spared  by  the  destroyer!  Mean- 
while let  us  enjoy  what  we  have;  and 
nowhere  else  in  Rome  can  one  so  feel 
to  the  full,  the  charm,  the  intoxication, 
of  a  stroll  among  the  ruins  under  that 
azure  sky.  In  that  divine  light,  every 
object  talves  on  an  unimagined  value. 
Here,  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  stretch  of 
wall,  reddened  by  the  warm  sunshine, 
is  an  aperture  which  affords  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  campagna;  there  is  an 
archway  of  prodigious  height,  with  deli- 
cately panelled  ceiling;  yonder,  a  slim 
white  column.  The  view  ranges  from 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Alban  hills,  and  em- 
braces the  whole  city.  The  charm  of 
the  prospect  is  enhanced  by  the  thrill- 
ing memories  it  awakens.  The  entire 
history  of  ancient  Rome  is  written  in 
legible  characters  upon  the  eminence 
around  which  Romulus  traced  the  boun- 
daries of  Roma  quadrata. 

So  much  is  yet  left  for  study  and 
admiration  that  those  unacquainted 
with  the  recent  past  may  well  feel 
something  like  impatience  with  our  re- 
criminations. But  how  many  more 
might  we  not  utter!  What  of  the  glori- 
ous view  which  might  once  be  enjoyed 
from  the  porch  of  St.  John  Lateran? 
Too  well  we  know,  who  on  returning 
to  Rome  have  made  straight  for  tliat 
sacred  spot,  there  to  revive  our  old  en- 
thusiasms, and  finding  ourselves  con- 
fonted  by  the  hideous  barracks  which 
have  defaced  and  destroyed  forever  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  prospects,  not  in 
Rome  merely,  but  in  all  the  world,  have 
felt  the  tears  spring  to  our  eyes  and  the 
curse  to  our  lips!  And  the  Villa  Wol- 
konsky,  with  its  ivy-draped  aqueduct? 
Gutted,  ravaged,  despoiled!  And  that 
peaceful  and  shady  walk  beside  the 
Tiber,  from  the  Porta  Angelica,  to  the 
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Villa  Madonna?  The  Cardinals'  prom- 
enade is  torn  up  by  artillery-trains 
bound  for  the  fort  upon  the  disforested 
hill. 

IV. 

But  it  is  time  to  pause  and  listen  to 
those  who  attempt  to  justify  or  excuse 
the  recent  changes;  always  premising 
that  ours  is  the  purely  external  and 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, first  of  all,  that  the  Italians  are 
less  sensitive  to  these  things  than 
strangers.  Even  among  the  warmest 
advocates  of  "political  unity,  and  Rome 
for  our  capital,"  the  old-fashioned  local 
patriotism  subsists  in  full  force. 
Neither  the  Florentine  nor  the  Neapoli- 
tan and  still  less  the  Piedmontese,  who 
comes  as  a  representative  of  the  new 
government,  has  any  special  care  for 
the  beauty  of  the  papal  city.  There  is 
a  question,  we  are  told,  of  absolutely 
indispensable  changes,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  made  without  some  sacri- 
fice. We  are  also  reminded  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  Rome  has  undergone 
one  of  those  transformations  which 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
Rome  did  not  die  when  the  Roman  em- 
pire came  to  an  end,  like  those  Oriental 
cities  which  the  antiquaries  are  able  to 
excavate  methodically.  She  continued 
to  live,  not  merely  as  an  individual  city, 
but  in  that  general  life  which  consti- 
tutes the  fabric  of  history.  She  has 
undergone  repeated  renovations,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
eve  of  modern  times,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion the  new  period  has  inflicted  upon 
the  old  certain  of  those  injuries  which 
contemporaries  devoted  to  tradition  are 
always  tempted  to  regard  as  acts  of 
sacrilege.  And  all  the  while  the  new 
monuments  and  the  new  memories  are 
themselves  gradually  acquiring  the 
dignity  of  age,  only  to  fall  in  their  turn 
under  the  attacks  of  later  generations. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  law  of  life.  And 
still  it  is  to  be  desired  and  recommended 
that  every  generation  which  inaugu- 
rates a  new  era  should  respect  its  an- 
cestors in  the  moment  of  its  ascendency 
and  preserve  as  many  as  may  be  of  the 
living  witnesses  of  the  past.  Science 


has  its  rights,  but  so  have  art  and 
beauty;  and  a  share  inferior  to  none  in 
that  education  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  the  legacy  of  the  past  to  the 
future.  The  rights  of  science  were 
never  more  fully  appreciated  than 
now;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
this  matter  of  the  Roman  monuments, 
the  ablest  savants  of  our  day  have 
done  their  utmost  to  vindicate  these 
rights.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  ad- 
mit that  the  archaeological  wealth  of 
Rome  has  enormously  increased;  and 
while  no  special  credit  belongs  to  the 
city  government  for  the  great  quantity 
of  new  discoveries  made — since  it  is  im- 
possible to  turn  a  sod  in  Rome  without 
revealing  some  interesting  deposit  of  the 
past— our  thanks  are  undoubtedly  due 
for  the  care  with  which  these  treasures 
have  been  collected  and  so  arranged  as 
to  invite  study. 

The  first  and  finest  of  the  new  broad 
avenues,  the  present  Via  Nazionale,. 
connects  the  modern  Esquiline  quarter 
and  the  terminus  of  the  northern  and 
southern  railways  with  the  rest  of  the 
town,  and  especially  with  the  Quirinal 
hill.  It  was  an  immense  work.  One 
valley  had  to  be  filled  and  one  eminence 
levelled.  Palaces  and  gardens  were  left 
suspended  at  a  considerable  height,  and 
safely  so,  thanks  to  the  strength  of  their 
substructions.  Every  day  while  this 
important  work  was  in  progress,  an- 
tique objects  were  unearthed,  the  spoils 
of  opulent  homes  which  had  once  con- 
tained sculptures  and  mosaics.  Every 
afternoon,  at  the  hour  for  walking  and 
driving,  there  was  a  rush  of  Romans 
and  foreigners  eager  to  assist,  if  luck 
should  favor  them,  at  some  new  "find." 
The  net  result  of  the  work  done  upon 
the  Esquiline  since  1875  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments, statues,  bas-reliefs,  mosaics, 
etc.,  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
Italian  government  in  a  new  museum 
installed  in  the  palace  of  the  Conserva- 
tori  on  the  Capitol.  The  Esquiline  has 
also  been  prolific,  of  late,  in  pre-historic 
discoveries,  connected  with  the  remote 
past  of  the  Roman  territory. 

One  day  while  this  work  was  going 
on,  I  received  a  summons  from  Senator 
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Tommasi  Crudeli,  celebrated  for  his 
reseai'clies  concerning  malaria,  to  join 
him  without  delay.  He  was  proposing 
to  inspect  one  of  the  ancient  sewers 
which  are  so  numerous  both  in  Rome 
Itself,  and  all  over  the  Oampagna.  The 
workmen's  spades  had  just  brought  to 
light  one  of  these  underground  gal- 
leries alongside  the  Via  Nazionale. 
And  here  we  touch  upon  a  remarliable 
circumstance.  It  is  barely  twenty-five 
years  since  the  great  merit  first  began 
to  be  suspected,  of  the  vast  system  of 
drainage  whereof  traces  exist  all  about 
Rome.  The  soil  is  traversed  by  gal- 
leries high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand 
upright  in  them,  and  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  two  stories,  all  destined  to 
conduct  into  some  artificial  reservoir,  or 
into  the  Tiber,  the  surface  water  of  the 
Campagna.  For  these  huge  construc- 
tions we  are  certainly  indebted  to  the 
pre-Roman  inhabitants  of  Italy.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  present  miser- 
able denizens  of  the  Sabine  territory 
who  still  wear  their  picturesque  cos- 
tume, serve  as  artists'  models,  and  are 
called  Ciociari  from  the  kind  of  shoes 
they  wear,  possess  a  singular  aptitude 
for  the  discovery  of  subterranean  lev- 
els. The  beneficial  effect  of  this 
mighty  system  of  drainage  is  thought  to 
explain  the  dense  population  and  great 
prosperity  of  primitive  Latium.  The 
Romans  may  long  have  profited  by  this 
inheritance  from  the  people  they  had 
subdued.  Or  they  may  have  failed  to 
grasp  its  importance,  and  the  spread  of 
malaria  may  be  due  to  their  neglect. 
Even  now,  when  these  conduits  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  out,  they  at  once 
resume  their  functions;  water  runs 
through  them  and  the  soil  above  be- 
comes wholesome.  The  brilliant  villas 
which  dotted  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Campagna  in  imperial  times,  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  furnished  with  appli' 
ances  of  this  kind;  and  if  a  complete 
restoration  of  these  drains  were  practi- 
cable it  would,  no  doubt,  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  risanamento  of  the 
region.  But  besides  the  stupendous 
cost  of  such  an  operation,  it  presupposes 
a  dense  population,  for  its  achieve^ 


ment  and  maintenance.  It  is  the  old 
vicious  circle.  The  Roman  Campagna 
is  unwholesome  because  it  is  not  in- 
habited; and  it  is  deserted  because  it  is 
unwholesome.  This  terrible  enigma  it 
is,  which  continues  to  encircle  Rome 
with  solitude. 

Wherever  the  Tiber  has  been  widened 
or  straightened  preparatory  to  the 
building  of  quays,  many  discoveries 
have  been  made;  and  others  in  the 
course  of  dredging  to  remove  obstacles 
accumulated  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  important 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  was  that 
of  a  Roman  house  in  front  of  the 
Farnese  palace.  Here  both  banks  of 
the  river  had  been,  for  ages,  encum- 
bered by  a  mass  of  mingled  mud  and 
sand  of  which  the  unsavory  memory  is 
perpetuated  by  various  local  names— 
the  via  del  polverone,  for  example.  A 
point  of  land  running  out  from  the  right 
hand  bank  obstructed  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  in  undertaking  to  remove 
this,  the  amazing  disclosure  was  made^ 
only  a  short  distance  below  the  soil 
which  carried  off  the  drainage  of  the 
Janiculum,  of  an  elegant  and  charming 
dwelling-house  of  the  earliest  imperial 
times.  The  stuccoed  ceilings  were 
handsomer  than  tliose  of  the  famous 
tombs  upon  the  Latin  way;  the  walls 
displayed  a  series  of  paintings  vivid  in 
coloring  and  of  extraordinary  grace. 
The  Greek  artist  who  had  signed  these 
brilliant  pages  in  perfectly  legible  char- 
acters was  no  mere  conventional  dec- 
orator of  the  Pompeian  school,  or  that 
of  Ludius.  His  designs  displayed  a  re- 
finement not  surpassed  by  those  of  the 
Villa  Livia  on  the  road  to  Veii.  If  the 
majestic  frescoes  upon  the  Palatine  are 
better  adapted  to  an  imperial  residence, 
these  certainly  were  more  appropriate 
to  a  beautiful  private  pleasure-house. 

Though  the  river-bed  was  not  found 
paved  with  sheets  of  gold,  according  to 
the  mediaeval  legend,  and  though  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  from  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  light,  the  dredgings  have 
revealed  an  infinite  number  of  small  ob- 
jects— engraved  gems,  medallions,  coins, 
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and  tools  and  instruments  of  every  de- 
scription. Important  statues  botli  in 
marble  and  bronze  have  also  been  un- 
earthed, an  Apollo,  two  gladiators,  and 
others;  and  for  these  treasures  added 
to  those  of  the  Palatine,  and  a  beautiful 
Greek  statue  from  the  villa  of  Nero  at 
Subiaco,  it  became  necessary  to  find  an 
asylum.  One  more  museum  has  there- 
fore been  opened  in  a  place  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  ancient 
Carthusian  convent  namely,  which  was 
itself  constructed  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  and  whose  clois- 
ters were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  archaeologi- 
cal science  properly  so-called,  of  the 
sort  that  is  housed  in  museums,  and 
formulated  in  catalogues,  has  at  least 
not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Italian 
government.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  the  complaint  of  the  artist  and  the 
foreigner  has  found  its  loudest  echo 
among  the  Italian  savants,  than  whom 
there  are  none  more  illustrious?  The 
fact  is  that  what  has  been  given  affords 
no  adequate  compensation  for  what  has 
been  lost,  and  historical  science  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term  suffers  for 
the  lack  of  those  grand  impressions 
which  gave  birth  to  divinations  of  the 
past.  The  cult  of  beauty  in  Italy 
had  its  inalienable  rights;  and  I  have 
tried  in  this  rapid  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect survey  to  present  the  case  of 
those  who,  without  rancor,  and  fully 
comprehending  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  yet  feel  that  these  rights  have, 
of  late,  been  conspicuously  disregarded 
in  Rome,  and  who  would  fain  impose 
a  check,  while  yet  there  is  time,  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  present  authorities. 
Florence  had  set  us  an  admirable  exam- 
ple. During  the  administration  of  the 
syndic  Peruzzi,  while  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  there,  new  quarters  had  to  be 
created,  a  whole  new  town  was  built 
without  prejudice  to  ancient  Florence — 
that  gem  of  the  Renaissance.  All  was 
done  judiciously  and  harmoniously,  but 
that  fair  example  has,  unhappily,  not 
been  followed,  and  it  is  rather  Florence 
which  now  seems  likely  to  catch  the 
deplorable  disease  of  Rome.  The 
Mercato  Vecchio,  the  theatre  of  so  many 


gay  and  so  many  tragical  adventures 
recorded  by  the  old  chroniclers  has  dis- 
appeared, and  has  been  replaced  by 
wide  streets  and  clumsy  erections  of  a 
distressingly  modern  character. 

A  great  noise  has  been  made  in  the 
drawing-rooms  and  newspapers  of 
Rome,  about  the  disappearance  of  cer- 
tain celebrated  canvases,  which  have 
been  sold  to  foreigners  and  taken  out  of 
the  country.  Their  possessor,  a  great 
nobleman,  ruined  like  so  many  others 
by  that  fever  of  speculation  which  en- 
gendered the  hope  of  seeing  ancient 
Rome  suddenly  take  on  the  growth  of 
an  American  town,  was  unquestionably 
bound,  under  the  severe  law  already 
mentioned,  to  keep  his  rich  gallery  to- 
gether and  exhibit  it  to  the  public.  A 
law  thus  limiting  the  rights  of  property 
could  never  be  justified  on  any  other 
ground  than  the  jealous  fear  of  seeing 
Rome  despoiled  of  her  artistic  treas- 
ures. The  objection  might  be  urged 
that  even  when  transported  to  a  dis- 
tance these  treasures  continue  to  exist, 
and  so  to  subserve  the  glory  of  Italy. 
But  how  can  these  very  Italians  who  are 
so  morbidly  alive  to  the  possibility  that 
strangers  may  be  enriched  at  their  ex- 
pense, remain  indifferent  to  the  irrep- 
arable destruction  of  the  wonder  of  the 
Eternal  City?  Must  they  not  admit 
that  they  have  fairly  earned  the  re- 
proaches of  the  world? 
A.   Geffroy,    Late    President    of  the 

French  Academy  of  Art    in  Rome. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    MA.YORALTY    ELECTION    IN  NEW 
YORK. 

It  seems  strange  to  Europeans  that 
the  election  of  a  mayor  in  a  city,  even 
although  that  city  is  New  York,  should 
be  an  event  of  the  first  political  im- 
portance, exciting  the  keenest  interest 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  With  us  in  England  or  Scot- 
land it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to 
which  political  party  the  person  chosen 
to  be  mayor  or  provost  belongs,  nor 
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does  the  election,  which  is  made  by 
the  Town  Council,  excite  any  but  a 
local  and  transitory  interest,  for  though 
an  eminently  capable  mayor  can  do 
some  good,  an  incapable  or  partisan 
mayor  cannot  do  much  harm.  In  the 
United  States  things  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent. There  the  mayor  is  elected  by 
a  popular  vote  over  the  whole  city. 
His  election  is  almost  invariably  a 
trial  of  party  strength,  over  which 
strenuous  party  efforts  are  put  forth, 
and  the  result  of  which  may  have  a 
potent  influence  on  the  general  fof- 
tunes  of  the  party.  He  has,  in  nearly 
all  cities,  a  position  of  great  power 
and  responsibility,  and,  in  particular,  a 
right  of  appointment  to  important  and 
highly  paid  posts  in  the  public  service 
of  the  city,  so  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  city 
rests  mainly  in  his  hands  during  the 
two,  three,  or  four  years  of  his  ofRcifil 
term.  This  tendency  to  commit  abso- 
lute power  to  one  man  rather  than  to 
a  council,  a  characteristic  feature  of 
recent  American  democracy,  is  due  to 
the  distrust  which  councils  and  indeed 
all  elective  bodies  inspire,  and  to  the 
difiiculty  of  fixing  on  any  particular 
persons  among  them  the  responsibility 
for  misfeasance  or  corruption.  It  is  a 
growing  tendency. 

In  the  present  instance  there  are 
other  circumstances  to  heighten  the 
interest  and  significance  of  the  strug- 
gle which  is  now  in  progress.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  just  been  almost 
doubled  in  size  by  the  addition  to  it, 
and  inclusion  under  one  government, 
of  Brooklyn  and  several  other  smaller 
adjoining  communities,  making  the 
new  Greater  New  York  a  municipality 
of  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
people.  The  mayor  of  this  enlarged 
municipality  will  hold  office  for  four 
years,  will  have  the  patronage  of  of- 
fices with  an  aggregate  salary  of  $500,- 
000  (£100,000),  and  administering  an 
annual  revenue  exceeding  $60,000,000 
(£12,000,000).  His  patronage  will  be 
only  second  in  its  magnitude  to  that  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  will,  in  fact,  appoint  all  the  city 
officials  except   the   comptroller  and 
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the  president  of  the  council  (who  are 
to  be  directly  elected  by  the  people), 
and  his  appointees  will  appoint  the 
great  multitude  of  subordinate  officers. 
The  magnitude  of  the  city,  the  im- 
mense powers  entrusted  to  the  mayor, 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  elec- 
tion under  the  new  system  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  make  the  occasion 
fix  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
But  there  is  also  another  cause  for  the 
exceptional  interest  felt,  a  cause 
which  requires  to  be  carefully  ex- 
plained to  English  readers,  because  it 
is  entirely  outside  the  range  of  English 
experience. 

For  many  years  past,  all  city  elec- 
tions and  State  elections  have  in  the 
United  States  been  fought  upon  the 
lines  of  the  two  great  national  parties, 
although  the  issues  which  divide  those 
parties  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  questions  wherewith  State 
and  city  legislative  bodies  have  to 
deal.  In  New  York,  elections  have 
been  so  fought  with  specially  strenu- 
ous efforts,  because  the  great  weight 
which  New  York  State  enjoys  in  pres- 
idential elections  has  made  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  in  that  State  specially 
important  to  the  party  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly  the  "nominations"  (i.e., 
the  selection  of  candidates  to  be  run 
for  the  mayoralty  and  other  city  of- 
fices) have  been  constantly  made  by 
the  regular  organizations  of  the  two 
great  parties— that  is  to  say,  by  that 
caucus  machinery  of  "primaries"  and 
"nominating  conventions,"  which  Is 
currently  known  in  America  as  "the 
Machine."  The  most  powerful  ma- 
chine in  New  York  City  has  been  that 
of  the  famous  Democratic  party  club 
called  Tammany  Hall,  which  has  for 
forty  years  past  been  usually  able  to 
carry  its  candidates  and  dominate  the 
g'overnmeint  of  the  city.  Though  there 
have  often  been  minor  Democratic  or- 
ganizations, it  claims  to  be  the  "reg- 
ular" party  organization,  has  practi- 
cally been  so,  and  is  so  to-day.  Over 
against  it  has  stood  and  stands  the 
rival  machine  of  the  Republican  party, 
with  its  parallel  organization  of  pri- 
maries and  conventions  for  the  nom- 
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ination  of  candidates.  For  a  very  long 
time  the  Democrats  have  had  a  large 
majority  in  the  city,  roughly  estimated 
at  sixty  thousand  votes,  so  the  Repub- 
licans have  seldom  been  able  to  carry 
any  of  their  candidates,  and  on  those 
rare  occasions  only  by  the  aid  of  that 
body  of  independent  voters  (largely  re- 
cruited from  the  better  elements  in  the 
Democratic  party),  whereof  I  shall 
speak  presently. 

Of  these  two  party  organizations, 
both  of  them  drilled  and  ''run"  by  pro- 
fessional politicians,  the  Democratic, 
controlled  by  Tammany,  has  by  far  the 
worst  record,  partly,  some  would  say, 
because  it  has  far  more  frequently  held 
the  offices.  It  has  never  of  late  years 
approached  the  splendid  audacity  of 
the  Tweed  Ring,  which  in  1869-71  pil- 
laged the  city  treasury  on  a  huge  scale; 
but  the  name  of  Tammany  stands,  not 
in  its  own  city  merely,  but  to  the  public 
over  the  whole  Union,  for  everything 
that  is  sordid  and  corrupt  in  city 
politics.  It  has,  however,  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  the  lower  and  less  educated 
voters,  most  of  them  immigrants  from 
Europe,  and  many  of  them  ignorant  of, 
or,  at  least,  unfamiliar  with,  the  English 
language,  that  when  a  city  election  is 
fought  on  party  lines,  so  that  it  can 
appeal  to  the  party  loyalty  of  the  better 
element  in  the  Democratic  party  as 
well  as  to  that  less  worthy  element 
which  it  directly  controls,  it  is  certain 
to  triumph.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  "good  citizens"  of  both  parties,  who 
were  enjoying  a  corrupt  and  inefficient 
government  at  a  great  cost  to  them- 
selves as  taxpayers,  but  to  the  profit  of 
their  Tammany  rulers,  began  at  last  to 
ask  why  city  elections  should  be  fought 
on  party  lines  at  all,  seeing  that  the 
principles  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats respectively  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paving  and  cleaning  of  the 
streets,  with  the  management  of  the 
police,  or  the  administration  of  public 
charities.  The  Republican  machine 
would  have  been  glad  of  their  aid  to 
overthrow  Tammany,  and  would,  in 
order  to  secure  it,  have  been  willing  to 
nominate  fairly  good  men  for  the  of- 
fices.  But  they  felt,  in  the  first  place. 
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that  if  they  joined  the  Republicans, 
they  would  make  success  more  difficult, 
because  many  respectable  Democrats 
would  refuse  to  support  them;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  to  join  hands  with  any  party 
organization  would,  after  all,  be  a  de- 
parture from  the  only  sound  principle— 
viz.,  that  municipal  affairs  ought  to  be 
administered  with  no  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  either  political  party,  but 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  city  itself. 
Thus  at  last— for  I  need  not  stop  to 
describe  the  earlier  stages  of  the  move- 
ment, nor  the  wavering  fortunes  of  the 
war  maintained  against  Tammany— the 
opinion  of  the  best  men  succeeded  in 
getting  inserted  in  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  enacted  by 
the  people  two  years  ago,  a  provision 
fixing  the  time  for  holding  city  elections 
in  a  year  when  neither  State  elections 
nor  national  elections  were  being  held. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  which 
drafted    that    Constitution  enounced 
sound  and  wholesome  doctrine  when 
they  said  in  their  Address,  "We  seek  to 
separate  in  the  large  cities  municipal 
elections  from  State  and  national  elec- 
tions, to  the  end  that  the  business  af- 
fairs of  our  great  municipal  corpora- 
tions may  be  managed  upon  their  own 
merits,  uncontrolled  by  national  and 
State  politics;  and  to  the  end  also  that 
the  great  issues  of  national  and  State 
politics  may  be  determined  upon  their 
merits,  free  from  the  disturbing,  and 
often  demoralizing,  effects  of  local  con- 
tests."  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
"good  citizens"  formed  an  organization 
based  on  the  principle  that  a  city  is  "a 
business  corporation,"  which  ought  to 
have    nothing    to    do    with  political 
party,  and  obtained  a  membership  for 
their   so-called   "Citizens'    Union"  of 
about   twenty-five  thousand  persons. 
Early  in  the  present  year  the  Citizens' 
Union  prepared  to  nominate  and  run  a 
candidate   for   the    mayoralty.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Seth  Low,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  one  of  the  five 
or  six  leading  universities  in  the  coun- 
try.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  had  earned 
universal  praise  as  an  upright  and 
energetic    mayor   of    Brooklyn,  and 
during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
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his  reputation  has  been  still  further 
raised  by  his  successful  administration 
of  Columbia  College,  to  the  enlargement 
of  which  he  has  devoted  a  large  part 


tion  till  the  other  two  bodies  had  acted, 
waiting,  it  was  supposed,  to  see  what  it 
had  to  fear  from  their  co-operation  or 
to  hope  from  their  dissidence.  Now 


of  his  private  fortune.   He  has  always    that  it  perceived  its  opponents  divided. 


been  a  Republican,  but  of  an  independ- 
ent type,  and  not  identified  with  the 
party  organization.  A  memorial,  ask- 
ing Mr.  Low  to  stand  as  a  non-partisan 
candidate,  received  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  signatures,  and  when  it  was 
presented  to  him  in  September,  with  the 
concurrent  request  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,  he  consented  to  be  nominated. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Republicans,  who 
had  held  back  (as  was  supposed,  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Loav  would  accept  tlie 
nomination)  held  their  Convention,  and 
nominated  Mr.  Tracy,  a  lawyer  of  good 
standing  and  an  ex-cabinet  minister 
(secretary  of  the  navy  in  President 
Harrison's  administration).  Many  ap- 
peals had  been  made  to  them  to  nom- 


it  took  heart,  and  instead  of  putting 
forward  some  Democrat  of  acknowl- 
edged eminence,  nominated  one  of  the 
judges  of  one  of  the  city  courts  (Mr.  Van 
Wyck)  whose  personal  character  (so  far 
as  one  can  gather)  does  not  seem  to  be 
impeached,  but  who  has  neither  the 
standing  nor  the  talents  to  commend 
liim  to  persons  outside  his  brethren  of 
Tammany  Hall.  This  nomination  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  personal 
wishes  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  who  has 
for  some  time  past  filled  the  high  place 
(once  filled  by  William  M.  Tweed  and 
afterwards  by  Jolin  Kelly)  of  Boss  of 
the  Hall.  He  has  during  the  last  year 
or  two  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
English  turf,  where  he  is  said  to  be  an 
owner  of  race-horses,  leaving  details  to 


inate  Mr.  Low,  and  it  was  long  hoped  Mr.  Sheehan;  but  au  occasion  so  great 

that  they  would  do  so,  and  thereby  en-  as  this  is  naturally  called  him  back  to 

sure  the  defeat  of  Tammany  Hall.   But  the    helm.   Whatever    the    cause  of 

the  managers  of  the  Republican  ma-  .Judge  Van  Wyck's  nomination  it  disap-^ 

chine,  and  particularly  the  gentleman  pointed  many  Democrats,  even  amono- 


who  is  understood  to  control  it,  and 
who  adds  to  the  office  of  senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York  the  more  power- 
ful, but  less  responsible,  post  of  Repub- 
lican Boss  of  the  State  lool^ed  askance 
upon  the  Citizens'  movement.   It  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  do  so,  foi- 
to  them  it  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  that 
very  principle  of  party  organization  in 
the  city  which  they  existed  to  promote, 
and  which  is,  in  their  view,  essential  to 
the  strength  and  success  of  the  party  as 
a  whole.   They  had  during  the  preced- 
ing months  frequently  taken  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  whole  movement  as 
an  injury  to  the  Republican  party,  an 
attempt  to  create  a  third  Machine,  a 
virtual  encouragement  to  Tammany  it- 
self.  One  indiscreet  Machine  politician 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be 
better  that  Tammany  Hall  should  win 
than  that  the  Citizens'  Union  sliould 
establish  their  pernicious  plan  of  non- 
partisan nominations.   Tammany  Hall 
liad  delayed  the  holding  of  its  Conven- 


those  who  usually  follow  the  Tammany 
banner— one  found  that  the  man  in  the- 
street-car  did  not  like  it— and  it  was. 
immediately  followed  by  the  revolt  of  a 
large  section,  who  have  nominated  Mr. 
Henry  George  for  the  mayoralty.  Mr. 
George  is  a  man  of  great  literary  ability 
and  as  sincere  as  he  is  powerful  in  the 
advocacy  of  his  views;  and  ever  since 
he  was  run  as  candidate  for  mayor  of 
New  York  in  1886  he  has,  though  he 
does  not  call  himself  a  Socialist,  com- 
manded a  large  measure  of  support 
from  the  Socialist  and  "Labor  element" 
in  tlie  population.   What  the  mayor  can 
(to  to  carry  out  a  "single  tax"  pro- 
gramme or  any  similar  measures  is  not 
very  clear;  for  the  existing  statutes  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  tlie  legislative  powers 
of  the  City  Legislature  with  its  two 
I  louses  on  the  other,  leave  no  large  field 
for  any  socialistic  experiments  on  the 
part  of  an  executive  ofl^cer.  However, 
the  Labor  party  and  tliose  who  disap- 
prove the  existing  order  find  the  run- 
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uing  of  a  candidate  in  sympathy  with 
some  of  their  aims  a  useful  means  of 
asserting  their  strength  and  propagat- 
ing their  views;  and  the  mayor's  con- 
trol of  the  police  might,  in  certain  con- 
junctures, prove  to  be  a  power  of  great 
significance. 

Thus,  on  October  2,  when  I  left  New 
York  there  were  already  four  candi- 
dates^ in  the  field,  all  of  them  with  a 
great  force  behind  them,  all  of  them 
well  in  the  running  for  success.  I  shall 
not,  of  course,  attempt  to  predict  which 
will  carry  off  the  prize ;  it  would  be  hard 
for  any  one  to  do  that  even  on  the  spot, 
for  the  prospects  of  each  candidate 
vary  from  day  to  day,  and  the  situation 
may  have  quite  changed  before  these 
lines  can  be  read.  But  the  English 
reader  will  naturally  wish  to  know 
what  are  the  principles,  passions,  or 
prejudices  to  which  each  candidate 
appeals,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
consequences  of  the  triumph  of  one  or 
other  of  the  contending  forces. 

Tammany  Hall,  with  its  normal  ma- 
jority of  at  least  sixty  thousand  in  New 
York  proper,  and  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand in  Brooklyn,  would  under  ordinary 
conditions  be  likely  to  win,  for  a 
majority  of  eighty  thousand  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  (say)  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  is  not  easy  to  overcome. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Tammany  is 
wealiened  by  two  causes.  One  is  the 
personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Low.  Many 
of  the  hundred  thousand  persons  who 
signed  the  requisition  addressed  to  him 
(outside  the  membership  of  the  Citizens' 
Union)  were  people  living  in  the  quar- 
ters where  Tammany  finds  its  strength 
and  usually  disposed  to  support  it.  The 
other  is  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  nearly  all  of  whose  voting 
strength  will  probably  be  drawn  from 
those  who  have  heretofore  given  a 
Democratic  vote.  Through  these  defec- 

1  A  fifth  aspirant  was  appearing  in  the  person 
o  f  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  minor  municipalities 
which  are  to  be  absorbed  into  greater  New  York  ; 
but  his  candidature  did  not  seem  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously and  even  if  persisted  in  will  hardly  ett'ect 
the  issue.  Some  one  in  Kew  York  observed  that 
now  nothing  remained  but  for  the  laumdrymej.-  to 
run  a  Chinese  candidate. 


tions  "the  Wigwam,"  as  it  is  affection- 
ately called,  may  possibly  find  the  ma- 
jority on  which  it  counted  swept  away. 

The  Republican  party  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  includes,  besides  its  band 
of  professional  politicians  (with  their 
"heelers,")  who  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  working  of  its  machine,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mercantile  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  good  social  position, 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  respectable 
people  belonging  to  what  would  be 
called  in  England  the  lower  middle- 
class.  Were  it  to  poll  its  full  strength, 
and  were  the  other  three  candidates  to 
divide  the  rest  of  the  city  vote  in  equal 
proportions,  it  might  win.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  two  "better  elements"  in  the 
party  which  I  have  mentioned  are  likely 
to  rally  to  the  Citizens'  candidate,  so 
that  most  shrewd  observers  seemed  to 
think  the  Republicans  had  no  great 
chance  of  success.  They  were  strongly 
urged  to  coalesce  with  the  Citizens' 
Union,  and  such  a  coalition  would  have 
made  victory  almost  certain.  But  a 
coalition  would  have  meant  either  that 
they  should  adopt  Mr.  Low,  or  that  he 
should  retire  in  favo^  of  some  new  can- 
didate to  be  chosen  by  them  and  the 
Citizens.  They  seemed  determined 
against  the  former  course,  because  it 
would  mean  a  surrender  of  that  princi- 
ple of  party  candidatures  for  which  they 
stand;  while  the  Citizens'  Union  stead- 
ily refused  to  withdraw  Mr.  Low  in 
favor  of  any  new  man,  holding  that 
such  a  course  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  the  principle  which  they  had  on  their 
part  proclaimed.  There  were  some  who 
thought,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
that  a  compromise  of  some  kind  was 
still  possible;  but  that  hope  seems  to 
have  been  now  abandoned. 

Of  the  sections  lilvely  to  support  Mr. 
George  I  have  already  spoken.  Com- 
pared with  the  Tammany  men  and  the , 
"regular"  Republicans,  they  are  unor- 
ganized. But  those  who  remembered 
the  heavy  vote  Mr.  George  obtained  iu 
1886  thought  he  might  get  a  still  heavier 
one  now,  and  that  his  success  was  not 
impossible. 

Still  less  organized  were  the  forces 
likely  to  follow  the  Citizens'  Union. 
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That  body  expected  to  draw  upon  three 
sets  of  persons— Republicans  of  the  bet- 
ter sort,  Democrats  of  the  better  sort, 
and  the  usually  heedless  voters,  who 
frequently  neglect  to  vote  at  all,  but 
who  were  expected,  on  this  occasion  of 
supreme  importance,  to  rally  to  the 
banner  of  cheap  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration, cheap  because  pure,  efficient 
because  free  from  any  obligation  to 
regard  party  allegiance  in  the  selection 
of  officials,  or  the  dispensing  of  con- 
tracts and  other  favors.  Especial  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Germans,  who,  though  in  ordinary 
times  divided  between  the  two  parties, 
were  deemed  likely  to  throw  their 
weight  on  this  occasion  into  the  non- 
partisan scale.  Some  of  their  prom- 
inent leaders  were  coming  out  in  Mr. 
Low's  favor;  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file  would  follow.  It  was  also  hoped 
that  the  policy  proclaimed  by  the  Cit- 
izens' Union  of  turning  to  account,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  treasury,  the  right 
of  running  street  cars— their  traffic  in 
New  York  is  enormous — by  granting 
short  leases  of  this  right  instead  of  let- 
ting it  go  to  private  companies,  who 
make  out  of  it  enormous  profits,  a  share 
of  which  ou^ht  to  go  to  the  city,  Avould 
prove  attractive,  and  help  to  roll  up  a 
large  vote. 

The  situation  was  thus  a  very  compli- 
cated one;  a  coalition  of  any  two  of  the 
parties  would  have  almost  certainly  en- 
sured the  success  of  the  joint  force,  yet 
all  were  divided  by  differences  of  prin- 
ciple. By  "principle"  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  moral  principle,  but  the 
line  of  policy  for  which  each  organiza- 
tion stands,  and  which  it  has  to  regard 
with  a  view  to  its  own  future.  Neither 
the  Republicans  nor  the  Citizens'  Union 
could  coalesce  with  Tammany,  but 
Tammany  might  try,  and  may  be  try- 
ing now,  to  bring  back  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  George,  since  neither  of  them 
had  committed  themselves  either  to  the 
gold  or  to  the  silver  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Citizens'  Union  had 
had  a  difficult  game  to  play  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  contest,  and  were 
blamed  by  some  critics  for  not  having 


exerted  themselves  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  Republican  machine  to  adopt  Mr. 
Low.  It  is  always  hard  to  know  how 
far  those  who  stand  for  a  principle— in 
this  case  a  principle  of  high  policy— are 
justified  in  making  concessions  which 
seem  to  trench  on  that  principle;  and 
here  the  question  is  so  delicate  that 
even  an  experienced  observer  on  the 
spot  might  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment. Still  more  difficult  was  the  game 
of  the  Republican  Boss.  If  he  allowed 
his  machine  to  adopt  Mr.  Low,  he  gave 
a  triumph  to  the  anti-partisan  doctrine, 
which  would  encourage  a  like  revolt  in 
other  cities,  and  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  machine  system.  If  he  ran  his 
own  man  he  took  the  very  step  most 
likely  not  only  to  give  Tammany  the 
prize  in  this  contest,  but  to  strengthen 
it  hereafter;  and  he  took  the  risk  of 
disgusting  the  better  sections  of  his 
party.  These  latter  evils  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  deemed  the  lesser 
evils,  and  they  were  prefen*ed.  Even 
the  head  of  the  National  Government 
was  believed  to  have  a  disagreeable 
alternative  placed  before  him,  for  it 
was  thought  that  the  White  House 
could  scarcely  avoid  some  indication  of 
its  attitude.  Mr.  McKinley's  personal 
sympathies  would,  no  doubt,  be  with 
the  candidate  who  stood  for  good  ad- 
ministration and  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  Civil  Service  reform  laws.  His 
own  recent  action  in  extending  the 
scope  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  to  in- 
clude a  greatly  increased  number  of 
places,  has  proved  his  sincerity  and 
his  courage  in  this  matter.  It  is, 
moreover,  important  to  him  and 
his  party  that  Tammany  should 
be  beaten,  for  Tammany  holding  the 
patronage  of  New  York  City  will  be  a 
potent  influence  in  securing  the  often 
decisive  vote  of  New  York  State  in  the 
next  presidential  election.  But  the 
golden  chain  of  patronage  connects  the 
president  with  the  senators  of  his  own 
party,  and  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  show  disapproval  of  the  local 
action  of  the  senator  who  represents  so 
great  a  State  as  New  York.  "Why," 
the  English  reader  may  ask,  "should  the 
head  of  the  National  Administration  be 
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expected  to  indicate  his  sympathies  at 
all  in  a  purely  local  election  ?"  Because 
in  the  United  States  the  power,  action, 
and  spirit  of  party  are  wider  and  more 
pervasive  than  anywhere  in  Europe. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  efifect  which 
the  present  contest  may  have  upon  the 
party  system,  constitutes  the  true  inter- 
est and  deep  significance  of  the  election. 
Momentous  as  is,  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  the  selection  of  the  man  who  is 
to  rule  their  enlarged  municipality  for 
four  years,  the  question  of  partisan  or 
non-partisan  nominations  is  of  far 
greater  ultimate  consequence  to  the 
country,  for  it  goes  down  to  the  "bed 
rock"  of  the  political  system  of  the 
republic,  of  the  political  ideas  and  hab- 
its of  the  people.  The  government  of 
cities  is  admitted  to  be  the  blackest 
spot  in  American  politics.  Reformers 
unite  in  attributing  the  faults  of  that 
government  mainly  to  the  practice  of 
treating  the  city  as  a  political  rather 
than  a  business  entity,  and  of  reward- 
ing party  services  by  city  offices.  To 
reform  party  organizations  all  through 
and  thereby  raise  the  tone  of  politics 
would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task.  It 
is,  therefore,  believed  that  no  greater 
forward  step  can  be  taken  than  to  take 
municipal  affairs  "out  of  politics." 
The  evils  of  the  present  system  are 
monstrous  and  palpable;  the  arguments 
against  it  are  comprehensible  to  every 
one.  The  existing  practice  has,  how- 
ever, struck  its  roots  deep.  It  is  not 
defended,  as  I  have  heard  it  defended 
in  England,  on  the  ground  that  you  can 
get  better  men  to  enter  municipal  poli- 
tics by  appealing  to  them  to  come  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  their  party,  than 
could  otherwise  be  secured.  Such  an 
argument  would  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago, where  worse  aldermen  are 
chosen  by  voting  than  would  be  chosen 
by  lot,  be  in  too  ludicrous  a  contrast 
with  the  facts.  But  it  is  argued  that 
nomination  by  a  party  organization 
gives  a  guarantee  absent  from  the  non- 
partisan scheme,  since  it  makes  the 
party  responsible  for  candidates  it  has 
put  forward,  inducing  the  party  to 
nominate  capable  men  and  to  exert  its 
influence  to  keep  them  straight.  This 


is  pretty  and  plausible  as  an  a  priori 
view,  but  it  is  utterly  discredited  by 
experience.^  To  a  European  observer, 
the  real  reason  why  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  American  voters  have  acqui- 
esced in  their  party  machineiy,  and  its 
application  to  municipal  affairs  is  to  be 
found  the  power  of  habit  and  the  tra- 
ditional attachment  to  party,  itself  a 
form  of  the  tendency  everywhere 
common  among  men  to  do  anything 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing for  themselves.  Nevertheless  a 
gi'eat  many  sensible  and  educated 
Americans  conceive  a  party  organiza- 
tion to  be  so  essential  and  indispensable 
to  the  working  of  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  are  willing  to  pardon 
the  sins  of  their  own  machine.  They 
admit  that  the  machine,  although  in 
theory  based  on  the  free  and  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  members  of  the  party, 
is  in  practice  an  exclusive  body,  con- 
trolled by  an  irresponsible  Boss  or  Ring. 
They  deplore  the  nominations  which  it 
usually  makes.  Yet  because  it  is  the 
"regular"  organization,  technically  en- 
titled to  speak  and  act  for  the  party, 
and  because  they  have  not  the  time,  or 
will  not  take  the  trouble,  to  reform  it, 
they  permit  it  to  misrepresent  their  own 
personal  wishes,  and  they  continue  to 
support  its  candidates  by  their  votes. 
To-day  Tammany  might  be  overthrown 
and  good  government  for  the  city  se- 
cured if  the  Republicans  would  throw 
over  their  own  Machine  and  give  their 
votes  to  the  candidate  of  the  Citizens' 
Union.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  is  not  likely  to  win. 
But  it  is  possible  that  he  may  obtain 
votes  enough  to  give  the  victory  to 
Tammany. 

It  is  this  habit  of  blind  deference  to 
party  organization  which  needs  to  be 
broken,  and  it  is  easier  to  break  it  in  the 
case  of  municipal  elections  than  in  any 

'  It  might  also  be  argued  that  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  voters  have  really  no  means  of  know- 
ing who  are  the  best  men  for  city  office,  selection 
by  a  party  is  needed  to  help  them.  There  is  som  e 
force  in  this  view,  but  the  answer  is  again  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  party  organizations 
seldom  nominate  the  best  men.  And  as  regards 
the  mayoralty,  candidates  for  that  office  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  known  men. 
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other,  because  the  distinctive  principles 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
nothing  to  do  with  clean  streets  or  an 
honest  police.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  present  contest.  To  win  against 
Tammany  would  cheer  the  hearts  of  all 
reformers,  for  the  strength  of  Tam- 
many has  lain  in  its  superb  organiza- 
tion, in  its  hold  on  the  mass  of  foreign 
voters,  in  its  alliance  with  the  formi- 
dable power— just  as  formidable  in  New 
York  as  it  is  in  London  or  in  Lancashire 
— of  the  liquor  interest.  If  a  group  of 
"kid-gloved  theorists,"  as  the  Citizens' 
Union  are  called,  can  overthrow  this  re- 
doubtable enemy,  the  civic  and  "good 
government"  leagues  in  the  other  great 
cities  also  may  take  heart.  To  win 
without  the  help  of  the  Republican  Ma- 
chine would  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  city 
Machines  everywhere,  for  it  would 
enable  an  example  to  be  set  in  the 
greatest  city  of  the  Union  of  a  munici- 
pal government  relieved  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  find  places  or  contracts  for  its 
party  friends,  free  to  think  of  nothing 
but  securing  the  best  men  for  its  ser- 
vice and  making  the  best  bargains  for  its 
taxpayers,  free  to  study  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  people  alone.  Such 
an  example— and  the  capacity  of  the 
Citizens'  candidate  to  set  it  is  not  dis- 
puted— would  do  more  for  municipal 
reform  than  all  that  speeches,  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets  have  yet  accom- 
plished. 

Like  the  campaign  against  Free  Silver 
in  1896,  this  contest  is  a  campaign  of 
education.  Even  if  Tammany  should 
triumph,  and  give  New  York  four  years 
of  sordid  and  corrupt  administration, 
the  results  of  the  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made  to  rouse  and  enlighten  the 
masses  will  not  be  wholly  lost.  To  en- 
lighten more  than  half  a  million  of  vot- 
ers, many  of  whom  cannot  speak  En- 
glish, and  to  persuade  them  that  their 
true  interest  lies  in  breaking  away  from 
the  party  organizations  which  have 
been  using  them  for  selfish  purposes  is 
no  light  task.  But  the  best  men  in  both 
political  parties  seem  to  feel  more 
clearly  than  they  have  ever  felt  before 
that  this  work  has  got  to  be  done,  and 


are  throwing  themselves  more  heartily 
than  ever  before  into  doing  it. 

James  Bkyce. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
SOME  SPIES. 

To  work  one's  way  behind  the  scenes 
of  history,  by  reading  unpublished 
documents,  is  certainly  the  most  amus- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  study.  It  is  like  ama- 
teur excavations  of  a  Roman  villa  in 
Britain;  what  you  find  may  be  matter 
of  no  great  marlv— bits  of  tesserw,  tiles, 
an  odd  penny  of  an  emperor— but  it  is 
your  own  discovery.  Published,  your 
results  may  be  of  very  slight  impor- 
tance, but  the  process  of  hunting  for 
them  and  piecing  them  together  is  full 
of  excitement  for  you.  You  never 
know  what  you  may  light  upon  next, 
and  you  handle  brown  old  letters  as 
eagerly  as  you  turn  over  the  pages  of 
"A^ingt  Ans  Apres."  In  such  researches 
among  the  dusty  behind-the-scenes  a 
reader  constantly  comes  on  the  infor- 
mation of  spies.  Whoever  first  discov- 
ered the  letter  of  Hastings,  containing 
a  spy's  report  on  a  meeting  of  Bruce, 
the  Red  Comyn,  Buchan,  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Ettrick  For- 
est, during  Wallace's  war,  must  have 
been  a  happy  man.  The  four  patriots, 
and  Wallace's  brother  Malcolm,  col- 
lared each  other  and  drew  their  dirks. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  Dead-lock  in 
*The  Critic,"  and  was  in  like  manner 
dissolved.  This  is  the  beauty  of  spies; 
they  show  you  faces  long  ago  dust,  alive 
with  passion.  Historians  do  not  dwell 
on  it,  but  Edward  I.  tried  to  turn  the 
whole  Scottish  people  into  a  race  of 
spies.  He  offered  his  "grace,"  and  re- 
laxation of  penalties  already  imposed, 
to  all  who  would  hunt  for  Sir  William 
Wallace.  Knights  and  nobles,  who  had 
been  "out"  with  him  of  Ellerslie  in  the 
cause  of  our  first  king  over  the  water, 
King  John,  accepted  Edward's  offer, 
like  James  Mohr  Macgregor  when  he 
tried  to  kidnap  Allan  Breck.   This  was 
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in  the  full  age  of  cbivaliy,  this  was  the 
policy  of  the  greatest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets;  this  was  his  reading  of  his 
motto  Pactum  serva:  keep  troth.  The 
valet  who  actually  spied  out  Wallace 
got  xl  marks,  and  Monteith  got  lOOL  a 
year  in  land.  To  be  sure  he  was  a 
sheriff  of  a  county,  and  Macleod  of 
Assynt,  who  gave  up  Montrose,  held  a 
similar  official  position.  Modern  his- 
tory reckons  that  they  only  did  a  dis- 
agreeable duty.  But  need  they  have 
accepted  special  rewards? 

When  one  first  meets  a  new,  a  hith- 
erto unmasked  spy  in  manuscripts,  one 
starts  as  from  a  rattlesnake.  "You,  a 
gentleman,"  one  exclaims,  "you  were, 
for  years,  a  double-faced  hired  traitor!" 
They  are  usually  men  of  some  position, 
for  only  men  of  position  were  entrusted 
with  important  secrets,  and  could  spend 
the  secret  wages  of  infamy  without  in- 
curring fatal  suspicion.  This  an  honest 
poor  Highlander  pointed  out,  in  174G, 
w^hen  asked  to  sell  Prince  Charles.  A 
gentleman  might  do  it,  but  he,  where 
could  he  hide  himself,  with  all  that 
money?  Thus  spies  have  been  gentle- 
men, breaking  that  rule  of  honor  to 
which  even  thieves  are  proverbially 
attached:  honor,  the  most  permanent  of 
moral  principles.  In  reading  through 
MSS.  of  the  Jacobite  period,  I  found 
three  gentlemen— one  chief,  and  two 
colonels  of  clan  regiments— who  were 
sold  traitors.  I  also  found  three  High- 
land brothers,  all  sold,  and  one  of  them 
betraying  his  own  younger  brother, 
himself  afterwards  a  spy.  Their  artless 
excuse  was  that  if  they  did  not  sell 
Fassiefern  and  others  young  Glengarry 
would,  for  he  had  already,  they  stated, 
sold  them  (1751-54).  They  were  particu- 
larly keen  to  "set"  any  Macdonald  so  as 
to  be  even  with  young  Glengarry.  But 
I  breathe  not  their  names;  one  of  them, 
at  least,  was  known  for  a  knave  to  Gen- 
eral Stewart,  who  drops  a  dark  hint  in 
his  book  about  the  Highlanders,  written 
some  seventy  years  ago.  These  gentry, 
with  a  few  minor  scoundrels,  all  came 
from  the  recesses  of  the  hills  and  coasts 
where  alone  cattle-robbing  persisted  as 
a  recognized  industry.  Several  of  the 
sinners  were  noted  robbers  and  raiders. 


This,  perhaps,  explained  their  singular 
depravity.  But,  turning  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  "Secret  Service  under  Pitt,"  I 
found  Ireland  a  soil  infinitely  more  fer- 
tile in  spies  than  tlie  Highlands  had 
been,  after  Culloden.  in  Ireland,  too, 
I  found  gentlemen  betraying  not  only 
friends,  but  cousins,  and  even  brothers. 
It  began  to  seem  worth  while  to  make 
a  comparative  study  of  the  psychology 
and  motives  of  spies. 

By  "spies"  I  understand  men  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  deliberately  betray 
their  own  party,  to  which  they  still  os- 
tensibly adhere.  De  Foe  was  a  spy,  but 
a  spy  for  his  own  side— roughly  speak- 
ing, for  the  Protestant  side.  He  was  an 
avowed  foe  of  slavery,  the  pope,  the 
Pretender,  fasting  on  Fridays,  and 
wooden  shoes.  The  religion  and  roast 
beef  of  Old  England  were  dear  to  him, 
for  these  he  was  a  spy  but  not  exactly 
a  traitor.  Captain  Armstrong,  again, 
who  "set"  the  Sheares,  was  a  spy  for 
his  own  side.  He  behaved  with  the  ut- 
most perfidy  to  the  two  Sheares  broth- 
ers (one  of  whom  w^as  "nane  the  waur 
for  a  hanging"),  but  he  publicly  gave 
evidence  in  court;  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  infamy;  and  he  died  in  old  age, 
beloved  and  bewailed  even  by  the  Rib- 
bonmen!  Such  spies  I  put  aside;  also 
John  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  turned 
informer  publicly  to  save  his  life;  and 
^neas  Macdonald,  who  gave  informa- 
tion as  a  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  His  information,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  was  never  worth  a  rush  to  govern- 
ment, and,  like  Murray,  he  remained  at 
heart  a  Jacobite— as  I  fancy  did  all  of 
these  erring  Scots. 

The  motives  of  gentlemen  spies,  as  we 
shall  see,  were  usually  the  lack  of 
money  and  consequent  despair,  with 
sometimes  a  disgust  at  their  own  cause, 
or  a  sense  of  injury  to  be  avenged.  In 
character  they  were  usually  brave, 
often  hot-headed,  almost  always  proud, 
and  extremely  sensitive  upon  the  point 
of  honor.  To  defend  their  honor  they 
were  ready  with  sword  or  pistol.  One 
displayed  a  very  unusual  honesty  in 
private  life.  One  seems  to  have  been 
of  pathetic  tenderness  as  a  husband 
and  fatlier:  7^ien  n'est  sacre  pour  un  pdre 
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de  famine!  Oue  retained,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
says,  "the  virtues  of  impulse"  while 
entirely  deprived  of  the  virtues  of 
principle.  Even  Glengarry  had  some 
regard  for  his  protective  duties  as  a 
chief,  and  once  shows  some  concern  for 
a  kinsman,  young  Lochgarry,  who 
again  trusted  him  with  an  entire  and 
touching  confidence.  It  is  hard  to  be 
absolutely  bad  all  through,  though  a 
spy  might  be  expected,  if  any  one,  to 
attain  this  excellence. 

The  saddest  and  strangest  case 
known  to  me  is  that  of  Captain  John 
Ogilvie;  his  name  appears  on  the  purest 
roll  of  honor— that  of  Dundee's  officers, 
wlio  followed  King  James  to  France. 
"The  officers,  considering  that  they 
were  burdensome  to  the  king  of 
France,  humbly  entreated  King  James 
to  have  them  reduced  to  a  company  of 
private  sentinels,  and  chose  officers 
amongst  themselves  to  command 
them."  "Nothing  but  your  loyalty  .  .  . 
would  make  me  willing  to  live,"  said 
the  king,  "Fear  God  and  love  one  an- 
other." Among  them  was  Dunbar,  one 
of  the  four  lads  who,  during  some  three 
years,  held  the  Bass  against  all  the  force 
of  England.  Who  knows  not  how  "the 
company  of  officers,  who  always 
grasped  at  honor,  and  scorn'd  all 
thoughts  of  danger,  resolv'd  to  wade 
the  river,  and  attack  the  Germans  in 
the  Island,"  while  the  French  general 
"shrunk  up  his  shoulders,  pray'd  God 
to  bless  them,  and  desired  them  to  do 
what  they  pleased"?  They  did  it,  they 
waded  the  Rhine,  breast-high,  and  took 
the  Island  of  the  Scots.  "The  Marquis 
de  Sell  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on 
his  face  and  breast,  and  declared  pub- 
licly, that  it  was  the  bravest  action 
that  ever  he  saw,  and  that  his  army 
had  no  honor  by  it.  .  .  .  That  island  is 
called  at  present,  Isle  d'Escosse,  and 
will  in  likelihood  bear  that  name  until 
the  general  conflagi-ation.  ...  Of  that 
company  there  are  not,"  in  1714,  "six- 
teen living."^ 

And  one  of  them  was  a  traitor:  Cap- 
tain John  Ogilvie. 

This  deplorable  fact  appears  from  the 

1  Memoirs  of  Viscount  Dundee,  pp.  92-132. 
London,  1714. 
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fourth  volume  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's MSS.  just  published  by  the  His- 
torical MSS.  Commission.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  does  not  appear  to 
have  consulted  the  little  "Memoirs  of 
Dundee,"  where  he  would  have  found 
the  name  of  Captain  John  Ogilvie.  On 
February  5,  1705,  Ogilvie  sent  in  a 
paper  to  Harley.  He  had  a  small  pen- 
sion for  his  services,  and  lived,  after  the 
war,  in  Normandy.  But  when  Queen 
Anne  granted  an  indemnity  to  the 
Scots,  he  alone  was  refused  a  pass  and 
money  to  carry  him  over,  by  the  queen 
(Mary  of  Modena)  at  St.  Germains. 
What  he  had  done  to  offend  Mary 
(James  was  only  a  boy  of  fourteen)  does 
not  appear.  It  was  not  his  religion,  for 
almost  all  of  Dundee's  officers  were 
Protestants.  Ogilvie,  at  all  events, 
came  to  England,  ran  into  debt,  and 
sold  himself.  Like  Samuel  Turner,  the 
mysterious  spy  described  by  Mr.  Froude 
(1797)  and  identified  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
Ogilvie  was  planted  at  Hamburg. 
Hence  he  wrote  to  Harley,  addressing 
him  as  "Robert  Biyan,  merchant  in 
London."  He  is  on  the  trail  of  a  plot, 
probably  that  of  "Gleudarule's  Knap- 
sack." His  letters  to  Harley  were 
called  for  after  dark,  at  Mrs.  Ogilvie's 
lodgings  in  London. 

He  wrote  from  Rotterdam  about  in- 
trigues with  Beatrix  Esmond's  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  is  "most  willing  to  enter 
into  measures  for  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
Ogilvie  does  not  say  "Pretender." 
Blenheim  stopped  a  French  landing  in 
Scotland.  At  Hamburg  Ogilvie  dines 
with  and  is  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  Lord  Drummond,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Perth.  He  gets  De  Torcy's  cypher.  He 
denounces  one  Mrs.  Richardson  as  "a 
prating  lying  bitch,"  whose  chatter  has 
nearly  unmasked  him.  Floyd  (see  Ma- 
caulay  for  Captain  David  Floyd)  has 
heard  of  him,  and  he  is  suspected  at  St. 
Germains.  He  wants  money— they  al- 
ways want  money— and  he  wails— for 
he  is  the  best  of  husbands— over  his 
"poor  wife  and  four  small  children." 
Eis  form  of  self-excuse  (they  generally 
have  a  form)  is  that  he  "owes  his  life" 
to  Queen  Anne.  He  soon  betrays  the 
names  of  the  chief  Jacobites,  the  usual 
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set,  with  "the  whole  Macgregors  headed 
by  one  Rob  Roy,  commonly  called  by 
that  name."  Rob,  of  course,  was  him- 
self a  spy,  as  he  frankly  confesses. 
Ogilvie  wishes  to  be  sent  to  Scotland,  to 
betray  his  friends.  He  does  come  to 
London,  being  tinisted  with  Jacobite 
business.  He  must  go  to  Scotland,  his 
wife  will  spy  at  St.  Germains,  "for  my 
wife  is  cunning  abundantly,"  says  the 
admiring  husband,  "and  very  close 
minded,  and  hates  the  queen."  They 
are  a  pretty  pair  of  reptiles.  Ogilvie 
was  on  terms  of  private  intimacy  with 
Harley,  and  wished  him  to  stand  god- 
father to  his  latest  baby.  Indeed,  one 
is  often  surprised  at  the  friendliness 
between  oflScials  and  spies.  Glengarry, 
for  example,  addressing  "honest  old 
Vaughan"  as  "dear  gi-andpapa."  Ogil- 
vie reports,  from  Paris,  that  Guiscard 
(who  later  stabbed  Harley)  "has  no 
reputation  here."  Always  hunting  for 
an  apology,  he  says  that  he  has  "taken 
no  oath"  to  the  chevalier,  "for  when 
the  king  died  my  heart  went  with  him." 
Of  all  spies  known  to  me,  Ogilvie  suffers 
most  from  his  conscience.  He  is  also 
much  afraid  for  his  life,  and  very 
prayerful.  After  being  neglected  and 
unpaid,  Ogilvie  is  again  anxious  to  start 
for  Scotland  in  1707,  for  James's  first  fu- 
tile expedition  thither  was  maturing.  He 
is  hampered  by  a  priest  of  Lord  Drum- 
mond's,  who  suspects  him.  He  settles 
a  servant  of  his  own  in  Scotland.  For 
his  part,  he  warns  Harley  against  the 
Scottish:  "a  man  of  honor  is  rare  to  be 
found  amongst  them,"  never,  in  fact, 
except  among  "those  that  have  trav- 
elled." He  will  bring  Mrs.  Richard- 
son's love-letters  to  Harley,  "on  pur- 
pose to  make  you  laugh."  What  a  com- 
panion for  the  friend  of  Swift!  On 
October  18,  1707,  Ogilvie,  from  Perth, 
reports  a  plot  by  Ker  of  Kersland  to 
seize  Edinbur^  Castle.  But  the  Scotch 
suspect  Ker  as  a  spy,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  he  was.  A  few  of  his  letters  to 
Harley  are  in  this  collection.  In  brief, 
Ogilvie  betrays  Lord  Drummond,  and 
Colonel  Hooke's  well-known  attempt, 
and  Lord  Breadalbane,  with  whom  he 
dined,  and  Colonel  Graham,  "a  partic- 
ular friend  of  mine,  we  were  long  bed- 


fellows." He  meets  Mr.  De  Foe  in 
Edinburgh:  "he  hath  tried  to  insinuate 
himself  in  several  companies,  but  none 
will  admit  him."  The  Scotch  "smoked" 
De  Foe.  By  March,  1708,  Harley's 
neglect  nearly  made  the  bruised  Ogilvie 
turn.  "It  shall  never  be  in  the  power 
of  another  minister  to  cause  me  ever 
venture  my  life  or  my  honor  for  all  the 
kings  or  princes  on  earth  further  than 
a  soldier  is  obliged  to  do."  Yet,  in  1711, 
we  find  Ogilvie  still  on  duty,  tattling 
against  Marlborough,  who  had  seen  an 
emissary  of  the  Chevalier,  and  "given 
him  five  guineas,  which  was  a  great 
miracle."  Here  the  published  report 
ends,  and  we  must  wait  for  later  news 
of  Captain  John  Ogilvie,  a  despicable 
blot  on  the  golden  roll  of  the  officers  of 
Dundee.  At  heart  this  fond  husband 
and  loving  father  probably  remained 
attached  to  the  Lost  Cause.  We  re- 
mark his  tender  care  for  his  honor,  and 
the  vain  excuses  by  which  he  tried  to 
lull  the  torture  of  conscience. 

The  very  greatest  ruffian  in  the  High- 
lands, When  he  tells  how  he  sold  himself 
to  Cumberland  to  betray  Prince 
Charles,  remarks,  with  a  snuffle,  that 
"he  has  got  new  lights,"  and  prates 
about  "my  honor."  So  does  Mac- 
allester,  an  Irish  rogue  (1760);  he  amus- 
ingly describes  himself  as  a  converted 
character.  "I  was  become  a  proselyte, 
a  proselyte  upon  conviction,  detesting 
the  person,  principles,  politics,  and 
tyranny  of  the  Pretender.  .  .  .  There  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner, 
etc."  Joy  in  heaven  over  Oliver  Mac- 
allester.  Esquire!  Of  all  spies  known 
to  me,  Mr.  Macallester  was  the  vainest 
and  most  empty  sneak  and  blockhead, 
just  as  James  Mohr  was  the  most  egre- 
gious lying  sentimentalist.  Nothing  of 
value  could  be  got  out  of  either  rogue, 
for  neither  knew  anything  after  Cullo- 
den.  Before,  James  Mohr  knew  a  good 
deal,  but  then  he  colored  his  informa- 
tion so  as  to  suit  the  ends  of  the  Jaco- 
bite party.  Of  Glengarry  I  have  else- 
where written  at  length.  No  grain  of 
conscience  made  Glengarry  sour.  No 
attempts  at  apology  did  he  make  to  him- 
self; like  the  American  hero,  "he  done 
it  with  a  zest."   But,  as  he  complains. 


Some 

writing  in  his  own  name,  liis  employer 
died,  and  he  never  received  liis  prom- 
ised reward.  The  tradition  of  his 
treachery  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the 
Highlands.  But,  though  the  story  is 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  I 
banish  from  my  recollection  the  name 
of  my  living  authority  for  the  survival 
of  the  tradition.  The  Irish,  lilce  Mr. 
Fitzpatricli,  detect  their  native  spies, 
whose  name  (it  is  Legion)  they  publish. 
But  the  Highlanders  do  not  take  this 
view  of  history,  so  I  have  wrapped  my 
three  traitor  brothers,  already  men- 
tioned, in  a  mystery,  like  the  birth  of 
Jeames  Yellow^plush. 

We  now  come  to  the  Irish  brigade  of 
spies,  under  Pitt.  What  a  crew  they 
were,  what  a  richness  and  juiciness  in 
their  revelations!  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has 
hunted  them  down;  it  is  interesting  to 
see  their  points  of  contact  with  the 
comparatively  rare  spies  of  Scotland. 
As  to  spies  in  England,  we  have,  of 
course,  John  Forster,  of  Stonegarth- 
side.^  But  this  gentleman  may  have 
been  a  Whig,  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Thomas  Forster,  of  Etherston,  and 
of  the  Rising  of  1715.  Even  he  was 
deemed  treacherous,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Patten,  himself  an  in- 
former, after  being  taken  prisoner, 
rather  than  a  spy.  But  he  exculpates 
Forster.  The  spies  of  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion were  much  better  paid,  as  a  rule, 
than  the  Jacobite  spies,  whom  the  gov- 
ernment usually  bilked.  They  w^ere 
also  much  more  serviceable,  since,  ex- 
cept for  Glengarry's  revelation  of  the 
Elibank  Plot  to  kidnap  the  royal  family, 
and  the  disclosures  of  his  kinsman, 
Barisdale,  whom  the  Jacobites  detected, 
the  Scottish  spies  were  really  of  very 
little  use.  The  Sempils,  of  a  noble  and 
loyal  house,  have  been  absurdly  ac- 
cused of  spying  by  a  biographer  of 
Atterbury.  The  real  spy  was  no 
Sempil,  but  one  Sample,  who  w^^s 
mixed  up  in  Layer's  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  most  mysterious 
spy,  Samuel  Tiirner,  barrister,  had  a 
sense  of  the  conventions  of  the  role}. 
He  dressed  the  character,  and  came  to\ 
Lord  Downshire,  at  night,  "muffled  in| 

1  Portland  Papors,  i  v.  424.  ; 
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a  cloak,  with  a  hat  slouched  over  his 
face,"  as  Mr.  Fronde  writes  (October  8, 
1797).  This  conduct  proves  the  artist. 
Of  course,  if  you  want  to  look  like  a  spy, 
you  muffle  yourself  in  a  cloak,  and 
slouch  a  hat  over  your  countenance. 
Samuel  must  have  known  that,  but,  like 
Tom  Sawyer,  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  "the  books,"  "the  best  authori- 
ties." Samuel  was  a  son  of  an  Ulster 
landlord,  a  Protestant,  of  course,  but  a 
spendthrift  and  rebel.  He  conceived  a 
disgust  at  his  Catholic  accomplices,  he 
also  needed  money,  so  he  "blew  the 
gaff."  Apart  from  his  costume  and  de- 
meanor, Samuel  was  astute,  and  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  discovery  of  him  is  a  fine 
piece  of  historical  detective  work, 
though,  if  Samuel  had  been  a  Highland 
chief,  I  doubt  if  it  would  satisfy  Mr. 
Fraser  Mackintosh  and  the  Gaelic  So- 
ciety. Sam  betrayed  his  friends  the 
United  Irishmen,  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, his  wife  Pamela,  "Lady  Egal- 
ity,"  and  every  one  he  could  think  of. 
He  was  clever  enough  to  add  informa- 
tion against  himself,  and  liis  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  Secret  Service 
money,  till  he  gets  a  pension  of  300?.  a 
year  after  the  rebellion.  Like  Glen- 
garry's, the  name  of  Turner  was  con- 
cealed even  from  the  Cabinet.  I  do  not 
observe  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  attempts 
to  verify  the  handwriting  of  "Lord 
Downshire's  friend."  He  had  met 
Hoche  and  Talleyrand,  and  he  generally 
worked,  like  Ogilvie,  from  Hamburg. 
Turner  had  an  enemy  in  his  own  camp, 
Lewins;  there  were  mutual  charges  of 
perfidy.  Turner's  alias,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
proves,  was  usually  "Richardson,"  also 
"Furnes."  He  probably  "set"  Napper 
Tandy,  who  was  arrested  after  dining 
at  his  house.  According  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, Turner,  in  1809,  was  denounced 
by  one  Cox,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  He 
was  ill-paid;  he  only  asked  for  "a  cool 
500?."  to  start  with,  and  his  pension  was 
."iOOL  a  year.  Other  spies  were  more 
generously  treated.  He  had  "the 
skaith,"  for  he  was  attainted,  but 
escaped  "the  scorn,"  or  nearly  escaped 
it.  He  was  ostentatiously  patriotic, 
and  endeavored  to  fight  d'Esterre,  in 
place  of  O'Connoll  (1815).   Though  he 
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went  ill  fear  of  his  life  as  a  spy,  he  was 
a  fire-eater,  and  was  finally  shot,  un- 
fairly, it  is  said,  in  a  duel  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  He  was  "haughty,  touchy,  and 
resentful,"  but  no  coward. 

The  cause  of  his  final  duel,  and  the 
reason  for  which  the  murderer  was  not 
prosecuted,  remain  obscure.  His  vic- 
tims may  have  found  him  out,  and 
Cox's  denunciation  of  him  may  have  led 
to  his  slaying.  Beyond  social  scorn,  I 
know  not  that  the  Jacobites  ever  pun- 
ished a  spy.  They  merely  cut  Ker  of 
Kersland,  Barisdale,  and  Murray  of 
Broughton,  when  these  gentlemen  were 
detected.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  does  not  give 
the  date  of  Turner's  death,  but  it  can- 
not have  been  before  1815,  when  the 
affair  of  O'Connell  and  d'Esterre  oc- 
curred. 

"A  good-natured,  hospitable,  talented, 
and  dirty  fellow,"  according  to  Bar- 
rington  who  knew  him,  was  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  spy,  Leonard  MacNally,  bar- 
rister. This  gentleman  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  Chevalier  Burke,  he  is 
so  genial,  kindly,  and  devoid  of  con- 
science. Mr.  MacNally  was  the  life- 
long friend  of  Curran,  who  speaks  of  his 
forty-three  years  "of  romantic  fidelity." 
He  "denounced  oppression,  defied 
power,  and  dared  every  danger,"  cries 
his  biographer,  when  confronted  with 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  suspicions.  But  Mac- 
Nally—once  famous  as  a  playwright, 
and  admired  by  Moore  for  his  songs; 
later,  the  trusted  legal  adviser  of  Irish 
patriots— was  selling  the  friends  with 
whom  he  dined.  He  fought  a  duel  with 
Barrington  in  the  sacred  cause  of  green 
Erin,  but  he  vended  green  Erin  like  a 
box  of  figs.  He  even  betrayed  his  legal 
clients.  MacNally's  motive  is  not  far  to 
seek.  His  own  neck  was  in  the  noose. 
He  was  brave,  a  fire-eater;  he  rescued  a 
bishop  during  the  Gordon  Riots,  but  he 
could  not  face  the  gallows.  His  usual 
signature  was  J.  W.,  and  to  baffle  sus- 
picion he  would  speak  of  "MacNally" 
as  a  third  person.  "MacNally  might 
lead  blind  Moore  to  the  battle." 
"Pickle"  also  writes  of  Glengarry  as  a 
third  person,  it  is  the  common  trick  of 
spies  and  conspirators.  "Whether  Mac- 
Nally, as  "J.  W.,"  wrote  a  feigned  hand. 


as  Glengarry  did  when  writing  as 
"Pickle,"  one  does  not  gather  from  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick.  He  was  conveniently 
"persecuted"  by  government,  by  way 
of  a  blind.  Henry  Pelham,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  the  mistake  of  letting  Glen- 
garry run  about  where  he  pleased, 
while  Fassifern,  young  Barisdale, 
Glenevis,  Angus  Cameron,  Sergeant 
More,  young  Morar,  and  many  other 
Jacobites,  his  familiars,  were  being  ar- 
rested (1753).  This  was  likely  to  rouse 
suspicion,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
If  he  did  not  travel  freely  he  could  not 
collect  information.  Other  spies,  set  on 
him,  saw  that  he  went  where  he  pro- 
fessed to  go.  In  Ireland,  also,  we  find 
many  spies  "shadowing"  other  spies. 
Here  is  a  pregnant  note  of  Mac- 
Nally's:— 

"Curran  gives  a  dinner  at  his  house. 
Willletherey  Romantic  fidelity!  Mac- 
Nally was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  party, 
a  clever,  resolute  lawyer;  in  private  life 
a  rollicking  convivial  buffoon.  He 
lived  a  Protestant,  but  sent  for  a  priest 
on  his  death-bed.  His  step-mother  ob- 
jected, but  his  son,  with  a  filial  piety, 
observed,  "Can't  you  let  him  go  to  the 
devil  his  own  way?"  Mr.  Lecky  credits 
him  with  "a  genuine  humanity  of  dispo- 
sition, and  generosity  of  impulse,  which 
never  wholly  deserted  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  base  and  treacherous  career." 
Other  people  can  be  base  and  treacher- 
ous; only  an  Irishman  can  also  be  genu- 
inely humane  at  the  same  time.  Poor 
MacNally  had  often  spied  on  the  very 
priest  who  received  his  confession.  He 
did  not  make  a  very  good  thing  by  his 
behavior. 

The  most  successful  and  cold-blooded 
rogue  was,  probably,  the  man  who  "set" 
and  sold  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Among 
others  suspected  was  Neilson;  Cox  ac- 
cused Tighe,  Brennan  accused  Cox;  Dr. 
Madden  picked  out  Hughes;  a  Mr. 
Ogilvie  was  thought  of.  The  person 
who  procured  the  information  was  the 
editor  of  the  Tory  Freeman's  Journal, 
Higgins;  and  the  person  who  gave  it 
was  Francis  Magan,  a  barrister,  but 
a  man  of  no  family.  Tom  Moore  knew 
that,  at  a  critical  moment.  Lord  Ed- 
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ward,  ou  liis  way  to  the  house  of 
Francis  Magan,  was  disturbed,  took 
refuge  iu  the  gaiTet  of  one  Murphy, 
was  arrested  there,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  while  making  a  fierce  resist- 
ance. Magan  "set"  him;  he  was  to  be 
taken  on  his  way  to  Magan's  house. 
His  family  was  in  desperate  straits;  his 
father  was  deeply  in  debt  to  Higgins, 
editor  and  government  agent.  His 
name  comes  out,  in  full,  in  Higgins's 
correspondence.  He  appears  to  have 
spied  upon  the  spy  MacNally.  Like 
other  spies  Magan  was  "proud  and  even 
haughty."  He  and  his  father,  a  draper, 
borrowed  1,000Z.,  on  a  bond,  from  a  Mr. 
Fetherston,  who  could  not  get  pay- 
ment, old  Magan  being  insolvent. 
Years  later,  Magan,  the  spy,  came  and 
paid  the  "cool  thousand."  Mr.  Fether- 
ston "could  not  conceive  where  he  got 
it."  He  acted  from  filial  piety  and  re- 
spect to  his  father^s  probity.  In  1832  a 
Mr.  Hamilton  printed  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  Lord  Edward's 
arrest.  He  called  on  Magan,  and  his 
sister,  with  many  others,  to  tell  all  they 
knew.  The  search  was  getting  warm. 
The  inquiry  was  dropped,  and  Magan, 
a  reserved  formal  man,  was  regarded  as 
a  person  "with  a  nice  sense  of  honor." 
He  died  in  1843,  and  whatever  good  a 
perpetual  yearly  mass  for  his  soul  can 
do  him  is  punctually  done.  He  left  his 
property,  and  a  squalid,  decayed,  dark- 
ling house  of  secrets  to  his  sister,  who 
closed  the  rooms,  and  lived  a  crazy  life 
on  a  landing,  "in  the  midst  of  chests  of 
mysterious  treasure."  She  may  have 
been  guiltless,  but  conscious  of  her 
brother's  guilt.  One  thinks  of  Glen- 
garry's "sister  Bell,"  who  was  with  her 
caitiff  brother  in  his  lingering  death, 
quite  ignorant  probably  of  the  dark 
secrets  in  the  cabinet  which  she  was 
directed  to  "seal  up." 

These  are  a  few  spies,  adventurous, 
ardent,  unbalanced  men,  most  of 
them,  whose  temperament  carries  them 
into  dangerous  enterprises,  but  whose 
constancy  is  not  proof  against  poverty 
and  peril.  They  are  in  straits  for 
money  (Glengarry  had  sold  his  swwd 
and  shoe-buckles);  they  are  in  the  toils 


of  government,  like  MacNally;  they 
have  a  grudge  to  avenge,  as  Ogilvie 
had,  or  pretended  to  have;  or,  like 
Samuel  Turner,  they  find  the  adven- 
ture tending  against  their  interests.  So 
they  sell  themselves,  and  thencefor- 
ward live  a  double  life;  blustering 
friends  of  exiled  prince  or  oppressed 
people;  pseudonymous  correspondents 
of  government  underlings,  sneaking  to 
secret  appointments  in  empty  houses, 
dreading  discovery,  disgrace,  the  dirk. 
Some  are  gloomy,  like  Magan;  some 
are  roysterers,  like  McNally;  all  must 
swagger  about  their  honor;  most  seem 
really  to  believe  that  they  have  honor 
to  swagger  about.  "On  honor,"  wrote 
Glengarry  and  James  Mohr  with  reiter- 
ated aplomh.  A  few  lay  flattering  unc- 
tions to  their  souls,  like  Captain  John 
Ogilvie  and  Macallester,  an  Irishman. 
Perhaps  a  few  enjoy  the  headlong  risks 
and  the  humor  of  their  career.  Glen- 
garry was  of  this  sort;  a  double  dis- 
guise was  his  delight,  and  he  went 
with  a  smile  to  Elibank,  and  back  with 
a  grin  to  Henry  Pelham.  Poor  Mac- 
Nally, with  his  death-bed  conversion 
and  confession,  saw  no  joke  in  the  mat- 
ter. Conspiracies  must  usually  include 
men  of  this  unbalanced  adventurous 
temperament,  but  we  may  expect  spies 
to  be  rare  among  anarchists,  in  whom 
wealth  would  instantly  create  the  sus- 
picion of  their  accomplices.  But  Tur- 
ner and  McNally  had  known  sources  of 
revenue,  and  Pickle  could,  and  did,  at- 
tribute Newcastle's  remittances  to 
Glengarry's  friend  Kennedy,  a  baron 
of  the  Scottish  Exchequer.  The  des- 
titute anarchist  has  no  such  opportu- 
nities of  excuse  for  possessing  prop- 
erty. The  profession  of  spy,  however, 
is  usually  ill-remunerated,  and  a  gen- 
tleman spy  cannot  always  expect 
friendly  treatment  from  the  other  gen- 
tlemen who  use  him.  It  must  have 
gone  against  the  grain  of  Gwynne 
Vaughan  to  drink  with  Glengarry,  and 
Henry  Pelham  cannot  have  enjoyed 
being  that  chief's  "great  friend."  Lord 
Stair,  when  our  ambassador  in  Paris, 
about  1715-22,  had  some  very  queer  ac- 
quaintances, as  we  know  in  part,  and 
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shall  learn  more  fully,  later.  Diploma- 
tists must  need  to  wash  their  hands  as 
often  and  as  sedulously  as  Dickens's 
Mr.  Jaggers. 

I  have  not  found,  and  have  never 
heard  of,  members  of  the  Scottish  Bar 
who  were  spies,  like  Turner,  Magan, 
and  MacNally.  Yet  Edinburgh  was 
full  of  hard-drinking  Jacobite  advo- 
cates. We  never  meet  such  spies  in 
the  papers  of  Forbes  of  Culloden,  oj- 
Grant  of  Prestongrange,  or  Dunbar  of 
Arniston,  but  many  of  Lord  Advocate 
Craigie's  papers  were  destroyed.  As 
for  the  spies  of  Cecil,  they  may  be 
left  to  Jesuit  historians,  being  too  nu- 
merous for  a  brief  essay. 

Are  there  no  lady  spies?  I  have  only 
met  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  and  I  think  Mr.  Fitz- 
pa trick  mention  none. 

Andrew  Lang. 


FromlThe  Speaker. 
CRAZY  MARGET. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  a  picturesque 
little  cottage  set  deep  among  the 
Worcestershire  apple  orchards,  a  man 
lay  dying.  In  the  outer  room  a  group 
of  neighbors  sat  round  the  fire,  talking 
in  hoarse  whispers.  In  the  sick  cham- 
ber the  young  wife  was  alone  with  her 
husband,  her  baby  clasped  close  to  her 
breast,  the  tears  falling  unchecked 
down  her  face  as  she  leant  forward  lis- 
tening to  his  labored  breathing.  Pres- 
ently the  sick  man  stirred,  his  eyes  un- 
closed, and  he  tried  to  speak.  A  fit  of 
coughing  choked  his  utterance,  and 
brought  a  couple  of  the  women  in  from 
the  outer  room.  One  of  them  moistened 
his  lips  with  water,  and  raised  his  head 
a  little.  When  all  was  quiet  again  they 
went  out,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

"Eh,  how  it  do  shake  the  life  out  o' 
'em !"— the  hard  whisper  came  plainly  to 
the  young  wife's  ear—"  'e'll  go  off  on 
the  next  fit,  sure??/." 

"I  been  here  nigh  on  three  hour," 
grumbled  another  voice;  "the  docter,  'e 
wur  main  sure  'e'd  be  dead  afore  noon. 
I  favor  daylight  for  layin'  'em  out." 

The  young  woman  rose  softly,  laid  the 


sleeping  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  closed 
the  door;  then  she  took  her  place  again 
by  the  bed,  and  gathered  the  hard  rough 
hand,  that  lay  so  nervelessly  on  the 
quilt,  into  her  own  trembling  fingers. 
The  man's  eyes  opened  again,  and  a 
gleam  of  tenderness  came  into  his  face, 
that  before  had  expressed  nothing  but 
dumb  suffering. 

"Marget,  poor  lass!"  he  whispered,  "I 
be  very  near  gone." 

Marget  bowed  her  face  upon  the 
pillow. 

"Oh,  Jim,  Jim,"  she  moaned  under 
her  breath,  "take  me  an'  baby  too." 

A  week  later  the  little  cottage  had  a 
new  tenant.  In  farming  districts  there 
is  no  place  but  the  workhouse  for  the 
laborer's  widow;  the  cottage  was  only 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
servants  on  the  farm,  and  the  new 
ploughman  had  borne  inconvenience 
enough  already  in  getting  temporary 
shelter  for  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
scattered  hamlet  during  Jim's  brief  ill- 
ness. When  it  was  found  that  Marget 
did  not  mean  to  go  to  the  workhouse, 
a  week's  grace  was  all  that  was  allowed 
her,  and  within  that  time  she  had  made 
ready  to  face  the  world  with  her  child. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  re- 
moval; the  furniture  of  the  little  home- 
stead—the mingled  record  of  such  pa- 
tient thrift,  such  simple,  decent  pride- 
was  sold  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses 
and  to  discharge  the  few  debts  that  had 
grown  during  the  illness.  Six  days 
after  her  husband's  death  Marget 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  home  for 
the  last  time,  with  her  baby  slung 
gipsy-wise  across  her  back,  and  all  her 
worldly  possessions  in  a  bundle  over 
her  arm. 

For  mother  and  child  there  began, 
that  day,  a  strange  and  wandering  life. 
Marget  had  one  purpose  steadfastly  in 
view.  She  had  vowed  that  Jim's  child 
should  never  see  the  inside  of  a  work- 
house; she  meant  to  clothe,  feed,  and 
educate  him  by  her  own  labor,  and 
when  the  time  came  she  would  give  him 
a  trade  that  would  make  him  independ- 
ent of  her.  No  task  was  too  heavy,  no 
work    too    rough    for    Marget.  All 
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through  the  summer  she  labored  in  the 
fields,  doing  a  man's  work  for  a 
woman's  wage.  Little  Jim  would  lie 
snugly  asleep  in  his  shawl,  made  fast 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  cradled  by  the 
winds,  and  with  the  birds'  song  for  a 
lullaby;  and  at  night  they  slept,  cosily 
enough,  in  the  hayloft. 

In  winter  the  case  was  harder.  There 
was  scarcely  work  on  the  farms  for  the 
, regular  farm  servants;  but  Marget 
could  put  her  hand  to  anything,  from 
cleaning  and  scrubbing,  to  mending  and 
making  of  clothes;  she  had  a  quick  in- 
stinct for  opportunities,  too,  and  a  con- 
vincing, persuasive  way  of  pointing 
them,  so  that  she  often  got  a  job  where 
another  might  have  failed.  There  was 
another  trait  of  hers  that  made  her  a 
favorite  with  the  farmers'  wives;  that 
was  her  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Poor 
Marget!  her  history  about  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  largely  a  struggle 
against  dirt.  At  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
work  she  would  beg  for  a  bit  of  soap, 
bathe  herself  and  her  child,  and  wash 
their  garments.  The  women  she 
worked  for,  though  they  appreciated 
the  practical  advantage  to  themselves 
of  this  extravagant  devotion  to  soap 
and  water,  were  a  little  contemptuous 
of  it.  Floors  should  be  scrubbed  every 
day,  of  course;  children  once  a  week, 
and  clothes  in  due  season;  but  to  extend 
the  principle  of  daily  washing  to  one's 
own  person  was  to  outrage  nature.  It 
was  this  eccentricity,  combined  with 
her  proud,  independent  spirit  and  her 
wandering  life,  that  earned  her  the 
nickname  of  "Crazy  Marget"  even 
among  those  who  gladly  employed  her. 

By  the  time  that  Jim  was  old  enough 
to  be  sent  to  school  his  mother  had  put 
by  a  little  hoard  of  savings.  She  had 
heard  somewhere  that  "schooling  was 
better  in  the  north,"  and  northward,  ac- 
cordingly, she  bent  her  steps  when  the 
choice  came  to  be  made.  There  was  as 
much  care  and  thought  expended,  as 
many  anxious  searchings  of  heart,  on 
the  selection  of  this  child's  place  of 
education  as  if  he  had  been  the  heir  to 
a  million  of  money,  with  a  public  school 
and  university  career  before  him, 
Marget  had  no  standard  whereby  to 


measure  the  mental  fitness  of  a  teacher 
—though  luck  served  her  there  also— but 
she  had  a  sure  instinct  for  faces,  and 
she  pitched  upon  a  kind  and  gentle 
woman,  into  whose  care,  with  many 
tearful  exhortations,  she  entrusted  little 
Jim. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  be  cheerful  on 
those  long  tramps,  now  that  there  were 
no  little  feet  pattering  alongside;  but 
Marget  had  a  high  quality  of  courage, 
and  she  met  her  troubles  with  so  brave 
a  front  that  they  had  no  power  to  dash 
her  spirits.  There  was  much  yet  to  do, 
and  she  must  only  w^ork  the  harder  to 
cure  her  loneliness.  It  was  not  merely 
the  steady  outgoing  for  the  boy's  keep 
and  schooling  that  had  to  be  met— there 
was  his  apprenticeship  to  be  thought  of, 
and  money  to  be  saved  for  that. 
Marget  was  punctual  to  the  day  in  her 
payments  to  the  good  schoolmistress; 
she  would  not  miss  her  monthly  visit  to 
little  Jim,  even  if  she  had  to  walk  fifty 
miles  to  compass  it;  but  never  a  week 
passed  without  its  added  mite  to  the 
store  that  was  to  launcli  her  boy  upon 
the  world.  The  field  of  her  labors  had 
tended  more  and  more  northward,  ever 
since  her  mind  had  been  bent  on  seeking 
for  better  schooling,  and  when  Jim  was 
finally  established  in  his  northerly  home 
Marget  forsook  her  old  haunts  alto- 
gether, as  caiTying  her  too  far  out  of 
reach  of  the  boy,  and  made  a  new  con- 
nection among  the  farming  folk  of  the 
Fell  country. 


Just  outside  the  village  of  Langton, 
where  the  road  is  wide,  with  stretches 
of  grass  on  either  side,  is  Ingleton's 
Farm.  The  house  stands  well  back  be- 
hind its  trim  patch  of  garden,  but  be- 
yond it  the  farm  buildings  come  down 
close  to  the  road.  Just  within  the 
hedge,  against  the  shippen,  there  is  an 
old  lean-to  shed,  long  ago  fallen  into  dis- 
use, which  only  awaited  an  interval  of 
leisure,  or  a  spell  of  unusual  activity  on 
Farmer  Ingleton's  part,  to  be  pulled 
down. 

Two  years  ago  Marget's  wanderings 
came  to  an  end,  and  she  took  up  her 
abode  in  this  shed.  She  had  been  in- 
stalled there  some  days  before  any  one 
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discovered  her,  and  she  was  already  as 
much  at  home  as  if  she  had  lived  there 
all  her  life.  When  it  was  understood 
that  she  meant  to  live  there  altogether, 
it  became  quite  a  scandal  among  the 
respectabilities  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  farmer  was  sternly  taken  to 
task  by  the  vicar  for  aiding  and  abetting 
Marget  in  her  refusal  to  go  decently  to 
the  workhouse.  But  Ingleton  carried  a 
very  tender  heart  beneatli  a  rough  ex- 
terior, and  his  sympathies  were  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  old  woman. 

"I've  no  fancy  for  the  workhouse  my- 
self," he  said  to  his  wife;  "and  they 
would  not  let  her  stop  here.  They'd 
send  her  to  Worcestershire,  and  we 
don't  know  what  sort  of  a  place  they 
have  there.  So  long  as  Marget  keeps 
the  place  clean,  and  lights  no  fire  in- 
side the  shed,  she's  welcome  to  stop." 

So  he  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
vicar,  and  patched  up  the  old  shed  to 
make  it  weatherproof.  With  a  little 
straw  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  hay  as 
bedding,  and  an  odd  pacl?:ing-case  or 
two  in  lieu  of  furniture.  Crazy  Marget 
was  as  proud  of  her  dwelling  as  if  it  had 
been  a  palace;  and  on  fine  days  she 
might  be  seen,  with  a  fire  lighted  close 
to  the  roadside  brook,  hanging  her 
washing  out  on  the  hedge  in  serene  defi- 
ance of  all  the  laws  of  village  etiquette. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  I 
made  her  acquaintance.  I  came  upon 
the  little  encampment  one  day,  and 
thought  it  so  picturesque  that  I  sat  down 
to  make  a  sketch.  In  time  Marget  and 
I  became  quite  intimate,  and  I  discov- 
ered that  her  "craziness"  was  nothing 
worse  than  a  mania  for  cleanliness. 
She  would  walk  miles  on  the  promise 
of  a  bit  of  soap,  and  it  was  the  one 
thing  she  had  ever  been  known  to  beg 
for.  By  degrees  I  drew  from  her  all 
her  story,  but  in  speaking  of  her  son  she 
showed  a  certain  amount  of  reserve. 
She  was  very  proud  of  him.  He  was  a 
son  any  mother  miglit  be  proud  of,  she 
told  me.  He  had  never  given  her  any 
trouble;  a  good  scholar,  and  could  read 
and  write  like  a  gentleman— he  was  al- 
ways fond  of  his  books,  was  James.  He 
was  a  tailor  by  trade.  Yes;  she  had 
thought  it  out  careful,  and  a  tailor's  was 


a  good  trade,  where  you  always  had  a 
roof  over  your  head.  James  had  seen 
enough  of  living  in  the  fields  when  he 
was  a  baby— it  was  all  very  well  for  an 
old  woman,  but  a  man  had  a  right  to 
look  for  something  better. 

"You'd  never  thinlc  he  was  my  son," 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  glow  of  pride, 
"in  his  black  coat,  an'  his  hat  all  a-shin- 
ing." 

"Well,  Marget,  why  don't  you  go  to 
live  with  James,  instead  of  stopping  in 
this  tumble-down  shed?"  I  said. 

"Eh?  Live  with  James!  Eh,  my 
dear,  that  would  never  do.  Why,  he 
have  a  grand  little  house,  and  a  wife 
and  all,  James  have;  and  think  what 
the  neighbors  and  them  would  say.  An' 
I  could  never  live  in  a  town— sakes  no, 
they  puts  their  washing  out!" 

"He  ought  to  do  something  for  you, 
Marget,"  I  said. 

"Do  something?"  she  said  eagerly. 
"Why,  sir,  the- very  last  time  he  was 
here  he  give  me  a  shilling.  There's  not 
many  sons  is  like  my  James." 

"Then  he  does  come  to  see  you  some- 
times?" 

She  nodded  at  me  with  a  sudden  air 
of  mystery. 

"I  don't  tell  they  folk,"  she  said,  point- 
ing towards  the  village.  "It  would 
never  do  for  the  likes  of  them  to  know. 
Eh,  no;  James  is  not  the  one  to  forget 
his  old  mother.  He  comes  o'  nights,  so 
he  shan't  be  seen.  It's  a  bit  now  since 
he  came,  three  month — well,  very  near 
four;  maybe  he'll  come  to-night,  maybe 
next  week.  I'm  no  great  sleeper,  and 
when  I  lies  down  nights,  I  leaves  the 
door  slanting  open,  so  I  can  hear  better, 
an'  I  keeps  listenin',  listenin'  for  foot- 
steps on  the  road  from  Fazerley. 
There's  a  bit  o'  paving  by  the  church, 
and  there  they  sounds  quite  loud,  and 
then  they  dies  off  in  the  lane  till  they 
gets  quite  near  the  farm.  And  when 
they  gets  as  close  as  that  I  can  tell  ray 
son's  step  from  all  the  village.  It's  a 
quick,  light  step,  like  as  if  he  was 
hurrying.  It  passes  the  time,  listenin' 
out,  an'  when  there's  no  more  footsteps 
it's  very  near  daylight,  and  time  to  get 
up.  Eh,  yes;  he's  a  good  son  to  me, 
James  is." 

J.  T.  KiNGSLEY  TARPEY. 
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THE  WORLD'S  ADVANCE. 
Judge  mildly  the  tasked  world;  and  disin- 
cline 

To  brand  it,  for  it  bears  a  heavy  pack. 
You    have    perchance    observed  the 
inebriate's  track 
At  night  when  he  has  quitted  the  inn- 
sign; 

He  plays  diversions  on  the  homeward  line, 
Still  that  way  bent  albeit  his  legs  are 
slack; 

A  hedge  may  take  him  but  he  turns  not 
back. 

Nor  turns  this  burdened  world,  of  curving 
spine; 

"Spiral,"  the  memorable  lady  terms, 
Our  mind's  ascent;  our  world's  advance 
presents 

That  figure  on  a  flat: — the  way  of 
worms. 

Cherish  the  promise  of  its  good  intents, 
And  warn  it  not  one  instinct  to  efface 
Till  reason  ripens  for  the  vacant  place. 

George  Meredith. 


LIFE. 

White  sails  that  on  the  horizon  flash  and 
flee, 

A  moment  glinting  where  the  sun  has 
shone: 

White  billows  for  a  moment  riding  free, 
Then  gulfed  in  other  waves  that  follow 
on: 

White  birds  that  hurry  past  so  rapidly. 
Albeit  no  sight  more  bright  to  look  upon: 
Like  you  our  little  life:  we  are  as  ye — 
A  moment  sighted,  in  a  moment  gone. 
Yet  not  in  vain,  oh,  not  in  vain,  we  live. 
If  we  too  catch  the  sunlight  in  the  air. 
And  signal  back  the  beauty  ere  we  sink 
In  that  dark  hollow  men  call  death,  and 
give 

To  saddened  souls  that  watch  us  on  the 
brink 

A  gleam  of  glory,  transient  but  fair. 

Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy. 


THE  ]IETUIIN. 

A  little  hand  is  knocking  at  my  heart, 

And  I  have  closed  the  door. 
"I  pray  thee,  for  the  love  of  God,  depart. 

Thou  shalt  come  in  no  more." 


"Open,  for  I  am  weary  of  the  way. 

The  night  is  very  black. 
I  have  been  wandering  many  a  night  and 
day. 

Open.    I  have  come  back." 

The  little  hand  is  knocking  patiently. 

I  listen,  dumb  with  pain. 
"Wilt  thou  not  open  any  more  to  me? 

I  have  come  back  again." 

"I  will  not  open  any  more.  Depart. 

I,  that  once  lived,  am  dead." 
The  hand  that  had  been  knocking  at  my 
heart 

Was  still.    "And  I?"  she  said. 

There  is  no  sound,  save,  in  the  winter  air. 

The  sound  of  wind  and  rain. 
All  that  I  loved  in  all  the  world  stands 
there, 

And  will  not  knock  again. 

Arthur  J.  Symonds. 


A  LIGHT  WOMAN. 
She  had  as  many  loves  as  she  had  follies. 

And  all  her  light  loves  sang  her  praises; 
But  now,  beneath  a  tangle  of  sea-hollies 

And  pale  sea-daisies. 
Here  at  the  limit  of  the  hollow  shore, 
Folly  and  praise  are  covered  meetly  o'er. 

We  will  not  tell  her  beads  of  beauty  over; 

All  that  we  say  and  all  we  leave  unsaid 
Be  buried  with  her  now;  since  there's  no 
lover 

But  scatters  on  her  bed 
Pansies  for  thoughts,  and  woodruff  white 
as  she. 

And,  for  remembrance,  quiet  rosemary.^ 

Here  is  the  end  of  laughter,  and  here 
wither 

Sorrow  and  mirth;  here  dancing  feet 
fall  still; 

Here  where  the  sea-pinks  flower  and  fade 

together. 
Even  at  the  wind's  wild  will. 
Ah!  lull  her  softly  in  her  quiet  home- 
She  was  your  sister,  Sea,  and  light  as 

foam. 

Nora  Hopper. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE    TREATMENT    OF    DISSENT  IN 
ENGLISH  FICTION. 

For  the  first  example  of  a  Dissenter 
in  English  prose  fiction  we  shall  have 
to  go  as  far  back  as  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."  The  Dissenter  is  primarily 
the  Individualist;  the  man  who  fol- 
lows the  Inward  Light,  as  against  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  and  that  voice  of 
the  multitude  which  may  or  may  not 
be  the  voice  of  God.  Dissent  stands  for 
self-reliance— for  self-assertion,  if  you 
will;  it  may  mean  either  a  narrow  ego* 
tism  or  a  great  faith.  It  is  the  magnifi- 
cent trust  in  God  of  Cromwell  or  White- 
field  or  Gordon;  it  is  also  the  spirit  in 
which  David  Deans,  looking  round  with 
complacency  on  the  whole  of  the  re- 
ligious public  of  his  time  limits  the 
true  fold  to  "Johnny  Dods  of  Farthing's 
Acre,  and  ane  mair  that  shall  be  name- 
less." Ignorance,  climbing  over  the 
wall  into  the  King's  Highway,  is  a  Dis- 
senter in  the  bad  sense;  Christian  is  a 
Nonconformist  in  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion and  among  the  booths  of  Vanity 
Fair. 

From  the  Revival  of  Learning  right 
on  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
great  Reform  Bills  that  brought  about  a 
less  sensational  but  no  less  momentous 
revolution  in  the  history  of  our  own 
land,  the  triumphs  of  the  human  spirit 
have  been  the  triumphs  of  Individual- 
ism. The  right  of  every  man  to  speak 
the  thing  he  believes  as  truth  and  wor- 
ship God  in  the  way  that  commends  it- 
self to  his  own  conscience,  the  triumphs 
of  free  speech  and  free  thought,  the 
pulling  down  of  barriers  and  elimina- 
tion of  privileges— these  have  been  the 
watchwords  of  social  progress  until 
late  years.  The  movement  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  Peter  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  to  have  been  renewed 
by  Luther  in  his  conflict  with  the  pope, 
and  his  world-famed  utterance  before 
the  great  emperor  at  the  great  Diet. 
The  tide  at  present  seems  to  be  setting 
in  a  different  direction.  The  charm  of 
historic  association,  the  bond  of  historic 
continuity,  the  prestige  of  an  ancient 
tradition,  are  being  invoked  to  support 


reaction;  and  the  religious  forces  which 
made  the  Reformation,  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  and  the  Evangelical  Re- 
vival, are,  in  some  sense,  on  their  trial. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  col- 
lectivism in  society,  and  towards  unity 
—or  uniformity,  at  any  rate— in  the 
Church;  and  every  organized  religious 
body  feels  the  double  call  to  justify  its 
existence  to  the  historic  sense,  and  to 
that  yearning  for  conscious  corporate 
life  which  has  replaced  to  a  large  extent 
the  formula  of  Newman's  earliest  re- 
ligious experience,  "Myself  and  my  Cre- 
ator." 

But,  witliout  looking  forward  to  tlie 
Nonconformity  of  the  future,  we  may 
consider  what  reflection  the  Noncon- 
formity of  the  past  has  thrown  on  that 
mirror  of  our  English  life  which  we  call 
fiction.  We  shall  look  for  those  traits 
of  outward  dress  and  manner  that 
marked  off  Dissenters  from  the  mass  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  with  a  tolerable 
certainty  of  finding  what  we  seek.  A 
Quaker  dress,  a  Methodist  bonnet 
(when  the  Methodist  bonnet  was  a  dis- 
tinct species),  a  Salvation  Army  jersey, 
is  within  the  mark  of  the  casual  story- 
teller. What  is  more  rare  and  more 
valuable  is  a  sympathetic  presentation 
of  the  "true  inwardness"  of  Noncon- 
formity, of  the  type  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, the  sort  of  human  society,  that 
produces  Dissent,  and  is  produced  by  it. 

Let  us  get  back  again  to  our  starting 
point,  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  If 
Bunyan's  hero  is  not  a  Dissenter  there 
is  no  meaning  in  words.  He  dissents 
from  the  whole  system  of  things  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  from  the  society 
of  which  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  is  a  rep- 
resentative, from  the  Church  that 
claims  the  services  of  Mr.  Legality, 
and  from  the  public  opinion  represented 
by  the  chatter  of  Mrs.  Timorous  and 
Mrs.  Bats'  Eyes  on  each  other's  door- 
steps. The  man's  conscience  is  awake, 
he  has  suddenly  become  aware  of  God, 
as  a  living  spirit  striving  with  his  spirit. 
The  Church  speaks  to  him  as  to  one  in 
an  organized  body,  with  symbols,  insti- 
tutions, ceremonies.  But  all  these, 
however  valuable,  however  essential. 
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mean  little  or  nothing  to  tlie  man  on 
whom  the  weig:ht  of  God's  anger  lies 
heavily,  whose  whole  nature  is  longing 
to  feel  the  reconciling  touch  of  the 
Divine  hand  on  his  spirit.  In  that 
struggle  everything  stands  apart,  away 
from  the  man  and  his  Go(J;  nothing  can 
or  ought  to  hinder  the  direct  immediate 
access  of  the  spirit  to  the  Father  of 
spirits. 

This  tremendous  conception  imparts  a 
new  seriousness,  a  new  value,  a  new 
dignity  to  life.  The  humblest  may  be  a 
king  and  priest  of  God,  the  highest  can 
be  no  more.  Wherever  English  Dissent 
has  kept  anything  of  the  spirit  of  its 
origin,  it  has  been  marked  by  this  awed 
consciousness  of  unseen  realities. 

Give  me  to  feel  their  solemn  weight 

wrote  the  Methodist  poet,  and  the 
aspiration  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Puritan 
consciousness. 

It  is  marked  by  the  sense  that  it  gives 
of  the  dignity  of  humanity.  Bunyan 
and  his  fellows  believed  that  the  hum- 
blest man  or  woman  might  be  the  chan- 
nel of  divine  grace  to  his  neighbors. 
They  may  have  been  wanting  in  rever- 
ence for  places,  rites  and  offices;  but 
they  knew  how  to  reverence  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  brother  man. 
In  one  of  the  loveliest  passages  of  his 
autobiography  Bunyan  has  told  us  of 
the  three  poor  women  whom  he  heard 
speaking  together,  as  they  sat  at  their 
cottage  door,  of  the  love  of  God  and  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  of  the  longing  that 
came  upon  him,  as  he  listened,  to  enter 
into  their  joy.  This  is  the  key  to  much 
that  has  scandalized,  and  to  much  that 
has  amused  the  average  man  in  the 
public  ministrations  of  Dissent.  But 
the  man  whose  mind  is  saturated  with 
the  thought  of  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
His  power  to  choose  the  channels  of  His 
grace  where  He  will,  and  the  priestly 
privilege  of  all  who  receive  Him,  will 
see  nothing  strange  in  receiving  the 
spiritual  ministrations  of  ignorant  and 
unlettered  men,  provided  that  their 
work  carries  with  it  the  signs  and  sanc- 
tions of  Divine  truth  and  power. 

With  these  principles  in  our  minds. 


we  can  better  judge  to  what  extent  the 
English  novelists  of  the  reign  have  ap- 
prehended the  social  phenomena  which 
are  collected  under  the  term  Dis- 
sent. 

The  two  greatest  names  in  Victorian 
fiction  will  not  detain  us  long  in  this 
connection.  Thackeray  mentions  a  Dis- 
senting minister  in  the  circle  of  Mrs. 
Hobson  Newcome,  the  banker's  wife, 
in  iBryanston  Square.  The  good  lady 
was  a  devotee  of  the  "Clapham  sect," 
for  which  Thackeray  seems  to  have  had 
very  little  liking,  but  which,  though  it 
was  not  unfriendly  to  certain  forms  of 
moderate  Dissent,  was  itself  a  highly 
respectable  school  of  Evangelical 
Churchmanship.  The  reference  is  so 
slight  as  hardly  to  be  worth  dwelling 
on.  The  society  which  Thackeray  de- 
picts, literary  Bohemian  on  the  one 
hand  and  Clubland  on  the  other,  is  not 
a  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant  we  are  considering. 

Nor  did  Dissent  come  much  in  Dick- 
ens's way.  The  egregious  Mr.  Stiggins 
is  hardly  a  case  in  point.  He  no  more 
represents  the  class  of  Nonconformist 
preachers  than  Sequah  represents  the 
profession  of  dental  surgery.  He  is  the 
begging  friar  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
with  his  laziness,  his  greed,  his  hypoc- 
risy, and  the  coarse,  boisterous  satire 
of  his  chronicler  is  the  modern  version 
of  the  mediaeval  ditties,  that  told  how 

The  monks  of  Melrose  made  good  kale 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted, 

with  other  peccadilloes  of  the  bare- 
footed brotherhood. 

There  is  very  little  material  for  the 
student  of  Dissent  either  in  the  East- 
end,  according  to  Dickens,  or  the  West- 
end,  according  to  Thackeray.  It  is  most 
at  home  in  the  middle-class  life  of  the 
Provinces,  and  accordingly  we  find,  in 
the  works  of  the  great  novelist  who  won 
her  first  successes  in  that  field,  some  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  accurate 
studies  of  Dissent.  Those  who  want  to 
understand  what  Nonconformity  was 
and  did  in  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
will  not  go  far  wrong  if  they  take  their 
impressions  of  the  Methodist  evangelist 
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from  "Adam  Bedo,"  nnd  of  the  political 
Nonconformist  from  "F(^lix  Holt." 

George  Eliot  was  greatest  in  portray- 
ing the  life  that  she  knew  in  her  youth. 
In  that  large,  slow,  capacious  intelli- 
gence of  hers,  an  impression  had  to  lie 
latent  for  years  before  it  yielded  all 
there  was  in  it;  and  the  seed  that  gave 
its  harvest  in  the  portraits  of  Dinah 
Morris,  the  Bedes,  Rufus  Lyon  and 
Silas  Marner,  was  sown  in  her  earliest 
years.  The  example  and  experience  of 
her  Methodist  aunt  had  a  lasting  effect 
upon  her  character  and  genius.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  Dinah  Morris 
she  has  given  for  all  time  an  exquisite 
picture  of  that  developed  God-conscious- 
ness, that  intense  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  that  "passion  for 
souls"  which  are  the  bequest  of  Puri- 
tanism to  the  religious  life  of  the  na- 
tion. It  does  not  disturb  Dinah  that 
she  is  only  an  ignorant  mill-girl.  Can- 
not the  Lord  choose  His  instruments 
where  He  will?  Her  account,  given  to 
the  rector,  of  how  she  came  to  preach, 
has  often  been  quoted;  it  will  bear  quot- 
ing again:— 

It  was  one  Sunday  I  walked  with 
brother  Marlowe,  who  was  an  aged  man, 
one  of  the  local  preachers,  all  the  way  to 
Hetton  Deeps — that's  a  village  where  the 
people  get  their  living  by  working  in  the 
lead  mines,  and  where  there's  no  church 
nor  preacher,  but  they  live  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  It's  better  than 
twelve  miles  from  Snowfield,  so  we  set 
out  early  in  the  morning,  for  it  was  sum- 
mer time,  and  I  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
the  Divine  Love  as  we  walked  over  the 
hills,  where  there's  no  trees,  sir,  as  there 
is  here,  to  make  the  sky  look  smaller,  but 
you  see  the  heavens  stretched  out  like  a 
tent,  and  you  feel  the  everlasting  Arms 
about  you.  But,  before  we  got  to  Het- 
ton, brother  Marlowe  was  seized  with 
dizziness  that  made  him  afraid  of  falling, 
for  he  overworked  himself  sadly  at  his 
years,  in  watching  and  praying,  and 
walking  so  many  miles  to  speak  the 
Word,  as  well  as  in  carrying  on  his  trade 
of  linen-weaving.  And  when  we  got  to 
the  village  the  people  were  expecting  him, 
for  he'd  appointed  the  time  and  the  place 
when  he  was  there  before,  and  snch  of 
them  as  cared  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life 


were  assembled.  .  .  .  But  he  felt  as  he 
couldn't  stand  up  to  preach,  and  he  was 
forced  to  lie  down  in  the  first  of  the  cot- 
tages we  came  to.  So  I  went  to  tell  the 
people,  thinking  we'd  go  into  one  of  the 
cottages,  and  I  would  read  and  pray  with 
them.  But  as  I  passed  along  by  the  cot- 
tages, and  saw  the  aged  and  trembling 
women  at  the  doors,  and  the  hard  looks 
of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  have  their 
eyes  no  more  filled  with  the  sight  of  the 
Sabbath  morning  than  if  they  had  been 
dumb  oxen  that  never  looked  up  to  the 
sky,  I  felt  a  great  movement  in  my  soul, 
and  I  trembled  as  if  I  was  shaken  by  a 
strong  spirit  entering  into  my  weak  body. 
And  I  went  to  where  the  little  flock  of 
people  were  gathered  together,  and 
stepped  on  the  low  wall  that  was  built 
against  the  green  hillside,  and  I  spoke  the 
words  that  were  given  to  me  abundantly. 
And  they  all  came  round  me  out  of  all 
the  cottages,  and  many  wept  over  their 
sins,  and  have  since  been  joined  to  the 
Lord.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
preaching,  sir,  and  I've  preached  ever 
since. 

Equally  characteristic  of  what  was 
best  in  the  Methodist  movement  is 
Dinah's  yearning  over  Hetty  on  the 
evening  of  her  departure  from  the  Hall 
Farm,  and  her  method  of  finding  guid- 
ance may  be  paralleled  from  many  pas- 
sages in  the  journals  of  the  Evangelical 
leaders: — 

Her  imagination  had  created  a  thorny 
thicket  of  sin  and  sorrow,  in  which  she 
saw  the  poor  thing  struggling  torn  and 
bleeding,  looking  with  tears  for  rescue 
and  finding  none.  .  .  .  Dinah  was  not 
satisfied  without  a  more  unmistakable 
guidance  than  those  inward  voices. 
There  was  light  enough  for  her,  if  she 
opened  her  Bible,  to  discern  the  text  suf- 
ficiently to  know  what  it  would  say  to 
her.  She  knew  the  physiognomy  of  every 
page,  and  could  tell  on  what  book  she 
opened,  sometimes  on  what  chapter, 
without  seeing  title  or  number.  It  was 
a  small,  thick  Bible,  worn  quite  round  at 
the  edges.  Dinah  laid  it  sideways  on  the 
window  ledge,  where  the  light  was  strong- 
est, and  then  opened  it  with  her  fore- 
finger. The  first  words  she  looked  at 
v\'ere  those  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand 
page.  "And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell 
on  Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him."  That 
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was  enough  for  Dinah,  she  had  opened  on 
that  memorable  parting  at  Ephesus,  when 
Paul  had  felt  bound  to  open  his  heart  in 
a  last  exhortation  and  warning.  She 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  opening  her  own 
door  gently,  went  and  tapped  at  Hetty's. 

One  of  the  sweetest  sketches  in  the 
same  artist's  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life" 
is  that  of  the  White  House  with  its 
charming  old-fashioned  garden,  and  the 
ancient  pair  who  inhabit  it,  all  touched 
in  with  that  quiet  sunshiny  breadth 
and  ease  of  handling  which  soothes  one 
after  the  restless  trickiness  of  too 
much  modern  writing. 

In  his  boyish  days  Mr.  Jerome  had 
been  thrown  where  Dissent  seemed  to 
have  the  balance  of  piety,  purity,  and 
good  works  on  its  side,  and  to  become  a 
Dissenter  was  to  him  identical  with 
choosing  God  instead  of  mammon. 

Well,  sir  [he  tells  his  friend]  I  lived  at 
Tilston,  and  the  rector  there  was  a  ter- 
rible drinkin',  fox  hunting  man:  you  niver 
see  such  a  parish  i'  your  time  for  wicked- 
ness: Milby's  nothing  to  it.  Well,  sir,  my 
father  was  a  working  man  an'  couldn't 
afford  to  give  me  ony  eddication,  so  I 
went  to  a  night  school  as  was  kep'  by  a 
Dissenter,  one  Jacob  Wright;  an'  it  was 
from  that  man,  sir,  that  I  got  my  little 
schoolin'  an'  my  knowledge  of  religion. 
I  went  to  chapel  wi'  Jacob:  he  was  a  good 
man  was  Jacob,  and  to  chapel  I've  been 
iver  since. 

One  of  the  points  seized  in  this  sketch 
is  the  influence,  not  only  religious,  but 
educational  and  social,  which  Noncon- 
formity exercised  in  the  days  before 
the  Anglican  Revival.  The  man  who 
"got  religion"  under  the  influence  of 
the  Nonconformist  preacher  got  at  the 
same  time,  generally  at  least,  a  whole- 
some ambition  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. The  early'  Methodist  read  the 
Arminian  Magazine  and  the  Christian 
Library,  which  was  always  something. 
In  a  later  generation  the  awakened 
Nonconformist  often  joined  a  Mechan- 
ics' Institute.  People  do  not  realize 
how  much  Wesley  did  to  promote  the 
movement  in  favor  of  cheap  literature 
which  has  attained  such  proportions  in 
our   own   day.   In   spite   of   all  our 


boasted  progress,  the  hymns  of  Watts 
and  Doddridge  and  Charles  Wesley 
appeal  to  a  far  higher  intellectual 
standard  than  the  ditties  of  the  modem 
mission  hall. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  George 
Eliot's  very  unequal  novel  of  "Felix 
Holt"  is  her  portrait  of  the  little  Inde- 
pendent minister,  Rufus  Lyon.  Usu- 
ally, when  a  novelist  represents  a  Dis- 
senting minister  of  more  than  common 
gifts,  he  is  pictured  as  fretted  beyond 
endurance  by  the  smallness  and  mean- 
ness of  his  surroundings,  and  hope- 
lessly in  subjection  to  his  deacons. 
George  Eliot's  minister  is  a  man  too 
much  occupied  with  great  thoughts  to 
care  whether  or  not  he  is  welcomed 
into  what  calls  itself  the  "society"  of 
his  town;  too  unworldly  to  feel  the 
temptation  of  subservience  for  the  sake 
of  a  temporal  advantage. 

To  many  respectable  Church  people  old 
Lyon's  little  legs  and  large  head  seemed 
to  make  Dissent  additionally  preposter- 
ous. But  he  was  too  short-sighted  to 
notice  those  who  tittered  at  him — too  ab- 
sent from  the  world  of  small  facts  and 
petty  impulses  in  which  titterers  live. 
With  Satan  to  argue  against  on  matters 
of  vital  experience  as  well  as  of  Church 
government,  with  great  texts  to  meditate 
upon,  which  seemed  to  get  deeper  as  he 
tried  to  fathom  them,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  reflect  what  sort  of 
image  his  small  person  made  on  the  retina 
of  a  lightminded  beholder.  The  good 
Rufus  had  his  ire  and  his  egoism,  but 
they  existed  only  as  the  red  heat  which 
gave  force  to  his  belief  and  teaching. 

The  picture  belongs  to  a  day  when 
Dissent  still  labored  under  civil  disa- 
bilities; and  when  the  struggles  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  ran  in  the 
same  channel.  So  we  find  Mr.  Lyon 
politician  as  well  as  preacher,  quite 
ready  to  defend  himself  for  uttering 
such  names  as  Brougham  and  Welling- 
ton in  the  pulpit  by  references  to  Rab- 
shakeh  and  Balaam. 

Charlotte  Bronte  gives  us  nothing  on 
our  subject  but  a  vignette  or  two 
etched  with  extraordinary  vigor,  and 
with  that  gift  of  visual  presentation 
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that  marks  everything  slie  wrote.  Her 
graphic  power  in  presenting,  for  in- 
stance, a  noisy  Methodist  prayer-meet- 
ing is  as  noteworthy  as  her  inability  to 
get  at  the  true  inwardness  of  it,  or  of 
anything  else  that  did  not  touch  her 
somewhat  narrow  sympathies.  She  is 
the  clergyman's  daughter  in  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  conventicle;  she  is  the 
governess  in  her  descriptions  of  En- 
glish social  life,  and  she  seldom  frees 
herself  from  the  limits  of  her  circum- 
stances; her  field  of  vision  is  always 
limited,^  now  by  the  horizon  visible 
from  the  schoolroom,  and  now  by  that 
which  bounds  the  outlook  from  the  rec- 
tory.  Take  this  passage:— 

Briar  Chapel,  a  large  new  raw  Wes- 
leyan  place  of  worship,  rose  but  a  hundred 
yards  distant;  and,  as  there  was  even 
now  a  prayer  meeting  being  held  within 
its  walls,  the  illumination  of  its  windows 
cast  a  bright  reflection  on  the  road;  while 
a  hymn  of  a  very  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion, such  as  even  a  very  Quaker  might 
feel  himself  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  dance 
to,  roused  cheerily  all  the  echoes  of  the 
vicinage.  The  words  were  distinctly 
audible  by  snatches,  and  the  singers 
passed  jauntily  from  hymn  to  hymn  and 
from  tune  to  tune  with  an  ease  and 
buoyancy  all  their  own. 

"Oh,  who  can  explain  this  struggle  for 
life, 

This  travail  and  pain,  this  trembling  and 
strife, 

Plague,    earthquake,    and   famine,  and 

tumult  and  war. 
The  wonderful  coming  of  Jesus  declare." 

Here  followed  an  interval  of  clamorous 
prayer,  accompanied  by  fearful  groans. 
A  shout  of  "I've  found  liberty."  "Doad 
o'  Bill's  has  found  liberty"  rung  from  the 
chapel,  and  out  the  assembly  broke  again. 

"What  a  mercy  is  His,  what  a  heaven  of 
bliss. 

How  unspeakably  happy  am  I, 
Gathered  into  Thy  fold,  with  Thy  people 
enrolled. 

With  Thy  people  to  live  and  to  die." 

The  stanza  which  followed  this,  after 
another  and  longer  interregnum  of 
shouts,  yells,  ejaculations,  frantic  cries. 


agonized  groans,  seemed  to  cap  the 
climax  of  noise  and  zeal.  .  .  .  The  roof 
of  the  chapel  did  not  fly  off,  which  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  its  solid  slating. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  spite  of  her  own 
statement  that  she  knew  nothing  about 
Dissent,  devoted  two  of  her  most  pop- 
ular books  to  pictures  of  life  in  a  Dis- 
senting community.  It  is  worth  while 
to  look  at  them  for  a  moment,  for  they 
reflect,  if  not  any  very  exact  knowledge 
or  profound  study,  at  least  the  general 
notions  of  a  large  class  of  people  on 
the  subject  with  which  they  deal. 

The  first  postulate  with  which  the 
writer  starts  is,  that  a  young  minister 
of  any  intelligence  and  education,  com- 
ing as  pastor  to  a  small  Nonconformist 
church,  must  of  necessity  be  devoured 
by  discontent  with  his  lot,  and  by  anx- 
iety to  make  his  way  into  the  society 
which  his  views  and  his  occupation 
would  naturally  close  to  him.  This  is 
the  case  with  Arthur  Vincent  in  "Salem 
Chapel,"  with  Horace  Northcote  in 
"Phoebe,  Junior."  That  any  young 
man  in  this  position  could  be  so  moved 
l)y  the  spirit  of  his  office,  so  anxious 
for  the  souls  of  his  people,  so  interested 
in  his  pastoral  work,  as  to  have  neither 
time  nor  thought  for  the  gossip  of 
Grange  Lane,  never  seems  to  occur  to 
her.  And  then  we  are  called  on  to  sym- 
pathize with  these  young  men  in  the 
treatment  which  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  narrow-minded  oflfice-bearers. 
To  the  dispassionate  reader,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  deacons 
are  not  quite  fairly  dealt  with.  Horace 
Northcote  comes  to  Carlingford  as  a 
young  Boanerges  of  the  Liberation  So- 
ciety, and  makes  his  deMt  as  a  public 
speaker  by  an  ill-bred  personal  attack 
on  one  of  the  resident  clergy.  That  the 
courteous  and  friendly  treatment  which 
he  receives  from  the  object  of  his  at- 
tack should  soften  the  bitterness  of  his 
polemics  is  all  very  well,  but  when  it 
comes  to  his  spending  all  his  available 
time  in  dancing  attendance  on  the  rec- 
tor's daughter,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  his  ministerial  duties,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Tozer,  the 
butterman,  and  Mr.  Pigeon,  the  family 
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grocer,  are  not  unreasonable  in  their 
complaints. 

But  the  grievance  with  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  and  with  other  novelists  who 
attempt  to  depict  the  life  of  Dissenting 
communities,  is  that  such  men  should 
have  anything  to  say  at  all  in  such  a 
matter.  They  are  never  weary  of  in- 
sisting on  tlie  humiliating  position  of 
dependence  in  which  the  Dissenting 
minister  stands  to  his  flock.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  brings  together  the  young 
clergyman,  Reginald  May,  and  the 
young  pastor  aforesaid,  Horace  North- 
cote,  on  the  common  ground  of  Mr. 
Tozer's  parlor.  The  worthy  Tozer  is 
abject  in  his  demeanor  to  the  clergy- 
man, whom  he  regards  as  a  being  of  a 
loftier  race,  while  he  treats  Northcote 
with  the  easy  offensive  patronage  of 
the  man  who  pays  the  piper  and  calls 
for  the  tune;  and  this,  as  the  novelist 
points  out,  though  the  Nonconformist 
is  as  well-bred,  and  as  well-born,  as 
the  Churchman,  to  say  nothing  of  be- 
ing considerably  better  off.  The  house- 
hold of  the  minister  lives  in  incessant 
dread  of  the  opinion  of  the  "flock;" 
the  minister  himself  dare  not  call  his 
soul  his  own.  He  cannot  preach  out 
his  message  from  a  full  heart,  without 
considering  first  what  will  be  thought 
of  it  by  some  cantankerous  but 
wealthy  pillar  of  the  "cause;"  he  can- 
not take  an  independent,  manly  line 
on  any  question,  for  fear  of  a  deputa- 
tion of  infuriated  deacons,  guiltless  of 
"h's,"  and  bearing  about  with  them  the 
atmosphere  of  the  small  shop,  de- 
scending upon  him  and  proposing  to 
cut  off  his  salary.  Any  one  wlio  knows 
much  of  Dissent  would  recognize  the 
amount  of  exaggeration  that  there  is 
in  this  view.  In  many  Nonconformist 
Churches— as,  for  instance,  the  Method- 
ist Churches— the  direct  pecuniary 
dependence  of  a  certain  pastor  on  a 
certain  congregation  does  not  exist; 
and,  even  in  the  Churches  where  it 
does,  it  is  not  more  likely  to  affect  the 
man  of  courage  and  character  than 
the  despotism  of  the  local  squire  to 
affect  the  spirit  of  the  village  clergy- 
man.  No    profession   Is   beyond  the 


temptation  of  truckling  to  those  who 
hold  the  purse-strings.  The  artist 
may  be  tempted  to  flatter  the  patron, 
and  the  author  to  pander  to  a  depraved 
public  taste;  the  man  of  science  may 
be  led  to  sell  his  knowledge,  and  the 
political  aspirant  his  honor.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  true,  the 
beneficed  clergyman  enjoys  the  free- 
hold of  his  benefice,  but  it  is  othei-wise 
with  the  unbeneficed  mass  of  the 
clergy;  and  in  all  cases  there  are  the 
various  parochial  good  works  depend- 
ent on  voluntary  contributions.  Do 
all  these  stand  outside  the  humiliating 
necessities  which  weigh  so  heavily,  we 
are  told,  on  the  Nonconformist  pastor? 
There  is  a  powerful  scene  in  Anthony 
Trollope's  novel  of  "Barchester  Tow- 
ers," w^hich  represents  Archdeacon 
Grantly  on  his  knees  by  the  dying  bed 
of  his  father  the  bishop,  and  unable, 
even  at  that  solemn  moment,  to  com- 
pose his  mind  to  the  thoughts  that  be- 
fit the  occasion,  because  he  fears  that 
the  government  may  be  out  of  office 
before  the  bishop  expires,  and  thus  he 
will  lose  all  chance  of  being  nominated 
Bishop  of  Barchester.  This  appalling 
conflict  of  feeling,  in  the  heart  of  an 
honest  and  kindly-natured  man, 
springs  from  a  temptation,  which  is 
spared  at  any  rate  to  the  humble  pas- 
tors of  the  Voluntary  system.  As  to 
Dissenting  ministers  receiving  too  lit- 
tle respect  or  consideration  from  their 
flock,  the  general  tendency,  we  believe, 
is  rather  the  other  way.  The  minister, 
if  he  be  a  worthy  representative  of  his 
profession,  has  a  double  claim  on  the 
regard  of  his  people;  he  represents  to 
them  the  authority  both  of  conscience 
and  culture;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  more 
in  danger,  in  his  youth  especially,  of 
being  spoiled  by  undue  adulation,  and 
elevated  to  the  position  of  a  sort  of 
oracle,  than  of  being  trampled  under 
foot,  and  having  all  the  manhood 
crushed  out  of  him,  by  illiterate  oflBce- 
bearers. 

The  minister  in  any  of  the  Protestant 
Nonconformist  churches  claims  no 
supernatural  distinction  from  his 
brethren.   Nor  does  he  claim  the  privi- 
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lege  of  a  higher  social  rank.  Since  the 
intixxiiiction  of  a  more  democratic  cle- 
ment among  their  congregations  has 
largely  destroyeil  the  latter  ground  of 
superiority  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  have  fallen 
back  on  the  former.  But  the  Baptist 
or  Methodist,  or  Congregational  pastor 
claims  to  be,  not  the  overlord,  but  the 
servant  and  the  representative  of  his 
flock,  leading  their  devotions;  admit- 
ting to  the  Church  on  their  behalf,  as 
their  solemnly-appointed  minister,  the 
new  converts;  and  administering  in 
the  same  capacity  the  Memorials  of 
their  Redemption.  More  than  this,  he 
believes  himself  to  have  received  a 
special  call  from  on  High  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  souls,  and  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  his  Master's  message. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  invalidate 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
ministers  through  its  representative 
meeting  to  take  an  active  part  in  its 
own  government  and  management. 
And  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
rural  life  in  England  must  recognize 
how  largely  the  capacity  for  local  self- 
government  has  been  trained  by  the 
important  part  in  Church  government 
which  the  laity  of  each  congregation 
are  called  upon  to  play.  Indeed,  as 
Guizot  pointed  out  long  ago,  the  train- 
ing of  English  Presbyterians  and  Non- 
conformists to  bear  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  Churches,  had  much 
to  do  in  preparing  the  people  of  En- 
gland—without passing  through  any 
such  Revolution  as  that  of  France  a 
hundred  years  ago— for  asserting  and 
working  out  their  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  and  their  national  self-gov- 
ernment. Brother  Tozer  and  Brother 
Pigeon  may  be  open  to  caricature,  but 
there  is  an  aspect  of  their  functions 
which  is  not  without  dignity  and  sig- 
nificance. 

Miss  Adeline  Sergeant,  author  of 
that  very  powei'ful  and  painful  book, 
"The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul,"  writes 
of  Nonconformity  with  considerably 
more  knowledge  and  sympathy  than 
her  brilliant  compeer.  The  gloom  and 
self-righteousness  into  Avhich  Puritan- 


ism may  harden  the  soul  are  vividly 
sketched  in  Stephen  Dart,  the  minis- 
ter, while  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
backbone  of  rectitude  in  the  man,  as 
shown  in  his  stern  yet  genuine  kind- 
ness to  his  erring  sister.  In  one  little 
scene  this  "dour"  nature  is  effectively 
contrasted  with  the  peculiarly  radiant 
saintliness  which  marked  some  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  more  liberal 
Evangelical  school — I  mean  the  one  in 
which  Father  Spring,  that  winning 
type  of  the  Methodist  preacher,  ex- 
presses his  wistful  longing  for  the  ex- 
perience of  "perfect  love;"  while  his 
brother  minister  replies,  with  great 
self-complaisance,  "Oh,  I  have  known 
it  from  such  an  hour,"  quite  unregard- 
ful  of  the  observant  child  in  the  corner 
who  is  reckoning  up  his  small  do- 
mestic sins. 

In  her  clever  story,  "Esther  Denison," 
the  same  writer  depicts  the  develop- 
ment of  a  girl,  "brought  up  a  Method- 
ist," who  leaves  her  parents'  Churchy 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  doc- 
trinal difficulty,  as  from  a  longing  to 
be  in  the  current  of  things,  to  be  in  the 
movement,  to  have  a  share  in  what  is 
going  on.  Such  a  feeling  was  more 
comprehensible  in  the  days  when  Non- 
conformists were  shut  out  from  the 
universities  and  from  public  life  and 
practically  forced  back  upon  a  narrow 
and  retired  existence,  than  it  is  at 
present.  Nowadays  a  Dissenter  has 
practically  the  same  chance  as  any 
other  man  of  being  "in  the  movement" 
if  he  cares  to  use  it.  A  woman  in  a 
small  provincial  town  or  watering- 
place  may  find  her  social  horizon 
somewhat  circumscribed  by  the  fact 
that  she  goes  to  chapel  instead  of  to 
church,  but  this  "light  affliction"  is  the 
last  survival  of  the  disabilities  to 
which  our  fathers  submitted  gladly 
for  sake  of  principles  which  were  vital 
to  them,  whatever  they  may  be  to 
their  descendants. 

The  series  of  books  published  under 
the  name  of  "Mark  Rutherford'^ 
throws  some  interesting  side-lights  on 
the  village  Dissent  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  central  figure  is  a  youth,  brought 
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up  and  educated  in  an  effete  type  of 
Calvinism,  who  first  enters  the  minis- 
try of  his  own  Church,  then  becomes  a 
Unitarian  preacher,  and,  finally,  sick- 
ened with  the  fruitless  negations  of  the 
lately  adopted  system,  throws  up  his 
position  for  that  of  a  clerk  in  a  Lon- 
don office,  and,  gradually,  in  the  midst 
of  his  painful  struggle  for  daily  bread, 
wins  his  way  back  to  faith  in  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  Christ.  The  author 
has  given  a  study  of  the  half-educated 
hypersensitive  young  man,  with  his 
high  aspirations,  his  hunger  for  affec- 
tion, his  yearning  for  light,  his  con- 
stant humiliating  consciousness  of  in- 
efllciency,  which  is  painfully  arresting 
in  its  unadorned  sincerity.  The  auto- 
biography of  the  hero  is  a  most  melan- 
choly, most  suggestive  piece  of  work, 
homely  in  its  expression,  delicately 
subtle  in  dealing  with  the  refinements 
of  the  moral  life.  One  remark,  which 
he  makes  in  connection  with  a  fellow- 
struggler,  might  well  be  applied  to  him- 
self. 

One  reason,  as  may  be  conjectured,  for 
his  mistakes,  was  his  education  in  Dis- 
senting Calvinism,  a  religion  which  is 
entirely  metaphysical  and  encourages  in 
everybody  a  taste  for  the  most  tremen- 
dous problems.  So  long  as  Calvinism  is 
unshaken,  the  mischief  is  often  not  ob- 
vious, because  a  ready  solution  taken  on 
trust  is  provided,  but  when  doubts  arise 
the  evil  results  become  apparent,  and  the 
poor  helpless  victim,  totally  at  a  loss,  is 
torn  first  in  this  direction  and  then  in  the 
other,  and  cannot  let  these  questions 
alone.  He  has  been  taught  to  believe 
that  they  are  connected  with  salvation, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  busy  himself  with 
them  rather  than  with  simple  external 
piety. 

Readers  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  charming 
and  too  much  neglected  study  of  New 
England  life,  "The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing," will  remember  how  the  whole  of 
tlie  society  described  is  absorbed  in 
theological  problems.  At  social  gather- 
ings predestination  forms  the  main 
topic,  and  even  the  farmer's  wife,  as 
she  kneads  up  the  dough,  keeps  open 
on  the  kitchen  table  beside  her,  "Ed- 
wards on  the  Affections."   We  need 


not  insist  in  this  place  on  the  good  done 
by  the  Reformation  leaders  in  throw- 
ing the  field  of  theology  open  even  to 
"the  wayfaring  man;"  but,  in  casting 
on  the  individual  the  weight  that  used 
to  be  borne  by  the  Church,  the  new 
movement  placed  a  heavy  burden  on 
feeble  minds  and  sickly  consciences. 
Salvation  was  no  longer  attached  to 
the  performance  of  ce?*tain  ritual  acts 
in  connection  with  an  organized  com- 
munity; it  depended  on  that  conscious 
act  of  the  individual  known  as  faith. 
Similarly,  the  conscientious  Protes- 
tant could  no  longer  accept  the  teaching 
of  an  infallible  Church;  on  him  lay  the 
onus  of  giving  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  This  is  the  glory  of 
the  Reformed  movement;  but,  like 
every  step  in  human  progress,  it 
claims  its  victims;  the  morbid  and  the 
feeble  "cannot  let  these  questions 
alone,"  and  are  too  often  crushed  by  a 
pressure  that  they  have  it  not  in  them 
to  bear. 

These  books  teach  the  much-needed 
lesson  that  formalism  is  not  confined 
to  certain  Churches;  that  revolution 
from  ritual  may  evolve  a  ritual  of  its 
own,  quite  as  soulless  as  anything  it 
superseded;  and  that  no  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  can  afford  to  rest  on 
its  laurels,  or  to  go  on  "in  the  strength 
of  yesterday's  faith,  hoping  it  will 
come  back  to-morrow."  There  is  noth- 
ing so  helplessly  dead  as  the  fossiliza- 
tion  of  a  movement  that  has  once  been 
intensely  spiritual.  New  life  may  be 
breathed  into  ancient  forms;  but  when 
the  revolt  against  formalism  has  itself 
become  stereotyped,  what  hope  is 
there? 

This  is  his  description  of  his  theo- 
logical education:— 

The  theological  and  biblical  teaching 
was  a  sham.  We  had  come  to  the  Col- 
lege, in  the  first  place,  to  learn  the  Bible. 
Our  whole  existence  was  in  future  to  be 
based  upon  that  book;  our  lives  were  to 
be  passed  in  preaching  it.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  there  was  no  book  less  under- 
stood either  by  students  or  professors.  I 
see  the  president  now,  a  gentleman  with 
lightish  hair,  with  a  most  mellifluous 
voice,  and  a  most  pastoral  manner,  read- 
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iiig  his  prim  little  tracts  to  us,  directed 
against  "the  shallow  infidel,"  who  seemed 
to  deny  conclusions  so  obvious  that  we 
were  certain  he  could  not  be  sincere.  .  .  . 
We  used  a  sort  of  Calvinistic  manual, 
which  began  by  setting  forth  that  man- 
kind was  absolutely  in  God's  power. 
The  author  then  mechanically  built  up  the 
Calvinistic  system  step  by  step,  like  a 
house  of  cards.  Systematic  theology  was 
the  great  business  of  our  academical  life. 
We  had  to  read  sermons  to  the  president 
in  class,  and  no  sermon  was  considered 
complete  and  proper  unless  it  unfolded 
what  was  called  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion from  beginning  to  end.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  about  the  Bible,  as  I  have 
already  said,  we  were  in  darkness.  It 
was  a  magazine  of  texts,  and  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  contributed  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  texts,  or  formed  no  part  of 
the  scheme,  were  neglected.  In  after 
years  .  .  .  the  Bible  was  really  opened 
to  me,  and  became  what  it  is  now,  the 
most  precious  of  books.  The  society 
among  the  students  was  very  poor.  Not 
a  single  friendship  formed  then  has.  re- 
mained with  me.  They  were  mostly 
young  men  of  no  education,  who  had 
been  taken  from  the  counter,  and  their 
spiritual  life  was  not  very  deep.  In  many 
of  them  it  did  not  even  exist,  and  their 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  upon  their 
chances  of  getting  wealthy  congregations 
or  making  desirable  matches.  ...  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  -single  conversation  on 
any  but  the  most  trivial  topics,  nor  did 
our  talk  ever  turn  upon  religion,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  thing  affecting  the  soul,  but 
only  upon  it  as  something  subsidiary  to 
chapels,  "causes,"  deacons  and  the  like. 

But  that  even  under  such  a  system, 
and  with  such  teachers,  the  peace  of 
God  may  descend  upon  the  soul  of  the 
truly  earnest  seeker  after  God,  is  made 
clear  in  the  sequel  of  the  stoiy.  Let  us 
quote  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  small  Calvinistic  meet- 
ing-house, of  which  so  unattractive  a 
description  is  given  in  the  opening 
pages  of  "Mark  Rutherford:""— 

During  almost  the  whole  of  her  married 
life,  Mrs.  Butts  had  had  much  trouble. 
She  was  much  by  herself,  and  she  natu- 
rally turned  to  the  Bible.  In  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  she  read  that  she  was  to  hope 
for  nothing  again  from  he*"  love,  and  that 


she  was  to  be  merciful,  as  her  Father  in 
heaven  is  merciful.  That  is  really  the 
expression  of  the  idea  in  morality.  Christ 
always  taught  it,  the  inward  born,  the 
heavenly  law,  towards  which  everything 
strives.  ...  It  must  be  admitted,  too, 
that  the  Calvinism  of  that  day  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  helping  men  and 
women  to  endure,  although  I  object  to 
giving  the  name  of  Calvin  to  a  philosophy 
which  is  a  necessity  in  all  ages.  "Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing? — 
and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
ground  without  your  Father."  This  is 
the  last  word  which  can  be  said.  Noth- 
ing can  go  beyond  it,  and  at  times  it  is  the 
only  ground  which  we  do  not  feel  shake 
under  our  feet.  All  life  is  summed  up, 
and  due  account  taken  of  it,  according  to 
its  degree.  Mrs.  Butts'  Calvinism,  how- 
ever, hardly  took  the  usual  dogmatic 
form.  She  was  too  simple  to  penetrate 
the  depths  of  metaphysical  theology;  and 
she  would  never  have  dared  to  set  down 
any  of  her  fellow  creatures  as  irrevo- 
cably lost.  But  she  fully  understood 
what  St.  Paul  means  when  he  tells  the 
Thessalonians  that,  because  they  were 
called,  therefore  they  were  to  stand  fast. 
She  thought  with  Paul  that  being  called, 
having  a  duty  plainly  laid  upon  her,  be- 
ing bidden  as  by  a  general  to  do  some- 
thing, she  ought  to  stand  fast;  and  she 
stood  fast,  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  fulfilling  the  special  orders  of  one 
who  was  her  superior.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  dofjma  of  a  personal  calling  is  a 
great  consolation  and  a  great  truth. 
Looking  at  the  masses  of  humanity, 
driven  this  way  and  that  way,  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that,  for 
each  individual  soul,  there  is  a  vocation 
as  real  as  if  that  soul  were  alone  upon 
the  planet. 

This  has  been  a  long  digression  which  I 
did  not  intend;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
was  anxious  to  show  how  Mrs.  Butts 
mot  her  trouble  through  her  religion. 
The  Apostle  says  that  "they  drank  of  the 
spiritual  Rock  which  followed  them,  and 
that  Rock  was  Christ."  That  was  true 
of  her.  The  way  through  the  desert  was 
not  annihilated;  the  path  remained  stony 
and  sore  to  the  feet,  but  it  was  accom- 
panied to  the  end  by  a  sweet  stream  to 
which  she  could  turn  aside,  and  from 
which  she  could  obtain  refreshment  and 
strength. 

Some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
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short  story  writers  have  dealt  with 
Nonconformity  in  various  parts  of  En- 
gland as  one  of  the  elements  of  local 
color  in  which  they  are  so  prodigal. 
In  several  of  "Q's"  clever  and  fan- 
tastic sketches  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  part  that  it  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
Cornish  fisherman  or  miner,  with  his 
strange  mingling  of  austerity  and  pas- 
sion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pictures  of  West-counti*y  life  in  the 
novels  of  the  two  Kingsleys  and  of 
"Lucas  Malet."  In  the  tales  of  that 
gifted  young  writer,  H.  D.  Lowry,  the 
religious  element  has  even  a  stronger 
place.  Few^  things  in  the  kind  of  lit- 
erature to  which  it  belongs  are  more 
exquisite  than  his  story  of  the  brave 
and  faithful  woman  whose  devotion 
had  saved  her  husband  from  the  mad- 
house. He  had  never  been  much  but 
a  drag  on  her  superior  energy,  we 
gather:— 

he  was  hardly  ever  asked  to  give  his  ex- 
perience in  class-meeting,  and  no  one 
attended  very  closely  when  he  did  speak. 
On  the  still  rarer  occasions  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  pray,  his  utterances  were 
a  mere  excuse  for  devout  exclamations 
on  the  part  of  all  the  others.  He  did 
pray,  certainly,  but  John  Pendry  helped 
him  out  so  often  with  cries  of  "Ah,  that's 
true,"  "Amen,  Lord,"  that  David's  voice 
was  lost  entirely.  No  incivility  was  in- 
tended; it  came  natural  to  a  strong  man 
who  saw  David  in  a  place  of  responsibil- 
ity to  hurry  to  his  relief. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  grad- 
ual weakening  of  the  poor  fellow's 
intellect,  until  at  last  he  comes  home 
"mazed,"  hopelessly  imbecile,  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Ten  years  later,  Betty  lay  dying,  and 
to  the  lady  who  sat  with  her,  she  told, 
for  the  first  time,  the  story  of  those  two 
awful  years.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
She  was  enumerating  the  great  and  mani- 
fold mercies  vouchsafed  to  her  through- 
out her  life;  and,  as  the  current  of  thank- 
fulness welled  up  in  her,  she  broke  silence 
and  spoke  of  God's  crowning  mercy,  and 
how  He  had  granted  her  strength  through 
those  dark  years,  to  save  her  husband 
from  the  horrors  of  the  workhouse. 


It  is  the  mission  and  the  gloiy  of  the 
w^riter  of  fiction  not  to  improve  on  the 
facts  of  life,  but  to  do  justice  to  them, 
to  see  and  reveal  to  an  unobserving 
world  the  virtues  and  heroisms  of  hum- 
ble souls  like  this.  It  is  their  task  to 
discover  the  soul  of  beauty,  the  signifi- 
cance and  power,  that  may  lurk  in 
things  so  hopelessly  common  to  the 
casual  eye  as  even  the  village  chapel, 
which  was  only  a  cottage  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  where  the  people  who  wor- 
shipped in  it,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, learned  the  secret  of  strength, 
having  "at  the  root  of  their  natures  an 
awful  faith  in  God." 

A  leading  Victorian  novelist  has 
summed  up  the  essence  of  Noncon- 
formity as  "a  desire  to  be  better  than 
one's  neighbors."  This  reduction  of  all 
the  varied  movements  of  the  different 
Churches  outside  the  Establishment 
to  "pure  cussedness"  has  its  comical 
side.  It  evidently  does  not  occur  to 
such  critics  that  there  can  be  any  dif- 
ference in  religious  matters  for  which 
any  sensible  man  would  sacrifice  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  Conform- 
ity. "The  grasp  of  the  truth  on  us, 
that  men  are  willing  to  die  for,"  has 
no  significance  for  them;  and  that 
those  whose  fathers  endured  the  loss 
of  all  things  for  the  sake  of  a  compell- 
ing belief,  should  feel  bound  to  stand 
by  their  creed  and  respect  their  mem- 
ory, is  also  "not  dreamt  of  in  their 
philosophy."  To  such  minds  Dissent 
as  a  field  for  serious  fiction— for  any- 
thing that  transcends  the  caricature  of 
certain  superficial  peculiarities— does 
not  and  cannot  appeal. 

No  one  disputes  the  picturesque  qual- 
ity of  the  village  church.  What  a  sub 
ject  for  the  artist  or  the  poet  is  that 
venerable  grey  tower,  that  roof  spotted 
with  the  lichen  stain  of  centuries,  the 
carved  effigy  of  the  Crusader  in  the 
chancel  niche  within,  while  all  about 
in  the  still  churchyard,  under  the  sol- 
emn shade  of  immemorial  yews, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  bare,  unsightly,  barn-like  meet- 
ing-house conges  badly  off  in  compar- 
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isoii.  Yet  even  this,  rightly  viewed, 
has  a  poetry  of  its  own.  AVh(^(her  it  be 
the  plain  brick  building,  griniod  with 
city  smoke,  built  in  a  back  street  in 
the  persecuting  days,  when  to  be  seen 
entering  it  was  a  crime,  or  wliet'hor 
it  be  some  village  sanctuary  on 
a  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  upland 
among  the  stone-dyked  fields,— it 
represents  an  amount  of  humble  sac- 
rifice and  devotion  known  only  to  God. 
Many  silent  tragedies  have  been  en- 
acted within  those  whitewashed  walls; 
and,  through  the  homely  worship  of 
the  place,  hundreds  of  simple  souls 
have  learned,  in  the  exquisite  phrase 
of  the  Belgian  mystic,  "to  turn  into 
beauty  the  little  things  that  are  given 
them."  It  is  surely  no  mean  vocation 
to  interpret  lovingly  and  truly,  as 
many  of  the  ablest  among  our  younger 
writers  are  doing,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  temptations  and  consolations 
of  these  hidden  lives,  to  which,  per- 
haps, most  of  us  owe  more  than  we 
ever  suspect  of  our  own  prosperity  and 
peace. 


From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART.' 

BY  RENE  BAZIN. 
Translated  for  the  Living  Age. 
Chapter  VII. 
As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and  when 
the  seemingly  interminable  dinner  was 
at  last  over,  Master  Ijoutrel  went  down 
to  the  Loire  to  rescue  some  bow  nets 
which  he  feared  would  be  carried 
away  by  the  flood;  while  Tlenriette, 
Marie,  Etienne  and  Gervais.  who  was 
beginning  to  affect  the  society  of  his 
elders,  Avent  up  and  aloiii,-  the  bank, 
and  had  now  been  lounging  for  almost 
an  hour,  under  a  group  of  three  pop- 
lars, which  cast  a  changeful  shadow, 
and  whose  roots  were  submerged  in 
the  stream.  Etienne  and  Gervais  lay 
full-length  upon  the  grass,  while  tlen- 
riette and  Marie  squatted  Turk-fash- 
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ion,  and  all  four  were  watching  in- 
tently and  almost  in  silence  the  hur- 
ried proceedings  of  the  mowers  in  the 
meadow  beneath  them. 

Ten  peasants  in  a  slanting  line,  were 
mowing  with  perfect  regularity,  each 
one  cutting,  as  it  were,  a  step  in  the 
long  stair  they  were  mounting.  Simul- 
taneously they  swung  their  scythes  and 
bent  their  backs,  and  withdrew  their 
blades  with  the  same  circular  swing 
from  the  grey  swathes  they  left  behind 
I  hem,  while  ten  steel-points  flashed  all 
:.t  once  in  the  air.  They  had  been  do- 
ing this  for  a  week,  their  knees  on  a 
';^vel  with  the  flowers  and  seeded 
lieads,  while  the  women  raked  behind, 
them,  and  piled  their  carts  with  the 
'>arely  fallen  grass.  But  for  all  their 
])reathless  toil,  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  they  would  not  have 
time  to  complete  the  harvest.  Only  a 
half  had  as  yet  been  mown  of  the  im- 
mense prairie  which  stretched  away 
toward  a  line  of  low  hills  seamed  with 
hedgerows,  and  now  they  were  coming 
to  that  lower  land,  which  the  waters 
must  soon  cover.  The  Loire  was  mak- 
ing its  way  through  channels  among 
the  reeds  and  marsh-plants,  and  would 
presently  be  upon  them. 

"There's  ill-luck  in  every  business," 
said  Etienne,  sententiously.  "The 
women  are  almost  beaten." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  Marie  de- 
manded. 

"Because  they  have  left  off  talking, 
nnd  l<:eep  looking  at  us.  They'd  like  us 
to  help  them." 

"Oh,  they  would!  Do  they  help  you 
pull  in  your  nets?" 

They  all  laughed,  Henriette,  a  little, 
the  others,  loudly.  Their  merriment 
was  wafted  across  to  the  toilers,  and 
some  of  the  men  paused  for  a  second 
or  two. 

"I'll  go  presently,  if  it  comes  to  that," 
said  Etienne,  grown  suddenly  grave. 
"We  have  our  hard  times  too.  The  fish 
in  the  river  is  failing.  Eels  we  still 
find  in  plenty;  but  the  carp  and  tench 
and  perch— it's  hard,  I  can  tell  you, 
wringing  your  living  out  of  them.  Do 
you  know  what  I  do,  Mile.  Henriette? 
Every  morning,  after  I  have  taken  In 
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the  nets  and  lines,  I  load  my  boat  with 
vegetables,  and  take  them  to  Nantes, 
along  with  the  fish."  From  under  the 
parasol  which  made  her  fair  skin  looM 
yet  fairer,  while  her  eyes  were  half 
shut  on  account  of  the  heat,  the  girl  in- 
quired:— 

"Where  do  you  take  them?" 

"Down  St.  Sebastian  way,  to  Gibraye. 
you  know;  and  then  I  go  to  the  port  of 
Trentemoult,  just  opposite  your  house; 
but  you  are  never  there." 

Henriette's  eyes  laughed  between 
the  half -closed  lids.  "Why,  how  do 
5'ou  know?" 

"Because  I  look!" 

"Then  you  must  see  badly,  my  good 
Etienne!  Every  single  moiniag  befoi-e 
I  go  to  the  shop,  I  open  my  window, 
and  breath  the  fresh  air,  and  meditate 
a  little.  Absolutely  every  morning 
when  it  is  fine!" 

The  mowers  were  becoming  very 
anxious.  Each  time  they  paused  to 
whet  their  scythes,  they  cast  an  iuquii'- 
ing  glance  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
meadow,  to  the  bottom  of  the  shell -like 
depression,  where  they  were  stru>igling 
so  valiantly,  then  bent  forward  and 
mowed  faster,  like  those  who  count 
their  minutes.  It  was  daily  labor  no 
longer,  but  a  tragic  haste,  and  a  sort  of 
rage  against  those  elements  which  are 
stronger  than  man.  Wealth  was  van- 
ishing. The  faces  dimly  discernible 
and  brown  with  dust,  the  precipitate 
movements,  the  curt  commands  of  the 
farmer,  the  oaths  of  the  carters  who 
took  away  the  green  grass,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  peace  of  the  declin- 
ing day. 

"But  you're  not  idle  yourself,  Mile. 
Henriette,"  resumed  big  Etienne.  "You 
sew  from  morning  till  night." 

"No,  but  I  trim  hats.  The  forms  are 
all  made  ready,  and  then  I  arrange  the 
ribbon  and  lace  and  flowers.  I  have  to 
think  how,  and  then  do  it.  It  is  not 
easy." 

"I  should  say  not!"  said  the  fisher- 
man with  an  admiring  gaze,  as  though 
she  had  been  a  goddess  descended  upon 
the  :Mauves  meadows.  "And  does  no- 
body say,  'Do  this!  or  Do  that'?" 


"No." 

She  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  over  the 
simple  compliment  of  Etienne,  and  over 
the  humble  tenderness  which  she 
divined.  "No,  Etienne,"  she  said.  "If 
you  begin  to  copy  at  our  place,  you  are 
lost.  One  must  have  invention,  and  a 
sort  of  cMc  in  the  fingers,  which  does 
not  come  to  every  one." 

Etienne  was  like  the  soldiers  and 
other  common  people  of  the  Loire  dis- 
trict—-he  hated  to  own  himself  mysti- 
fied. When  he  had  to  express  himself 
about  things  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand, he  used  rather  large  words  to 
which  he  did  not  attach  a  very  precise 
meaning.  They  signified  that  he  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  but  too  polite  not 
to  feign  interest.  Withdrawing  from 
his  lips  a  grass-blade  he  had  been  chew- 
ing, he  remarked  gravely:  "That's  an 
affair  indeed!  It  must  require  thought." 

"I  don't  know  how  you  do  it,"  inter- 
rupted Marie.  "I  might  learn  to  copy 
in  time,  but  invent,  I  never  could." 

The  parasol  in  Henriette's  hand 
turned  a  quarter-circle.  She  always 
felt  it  stimulating  to  talk  about  such 
things. 

"You  must  try!  An  idea  comes— you 
don't  know  from  where— and  it  sticks 
to  you,  like  a  fish  to  one  of  Etienne's 
hooks.  There  are  good  days,  when  you 
have  ten  bites  at  a  time;  and  there  are 
bad  ones  when  you  don't  have  any.  It 
depends  on  the  mood.  When  I  am 
happy  everything  comes  easy.  To  see 
a  wedding,  or  the  folks  coming  home 
from  the  races,  or  a  fashion-book,  or  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  will  set  me 
thinking.  I  think  it  is  youth  that  does 
the  rest.  Nothing  will  make  up  for 
that.  The  imagination  must  be  fresh. 
And  then  there's  a  certain  style— yon 
know  what  I  mean  Mile.  Marie!  Now 
at  Mme.  Louise's  they  are  good  at  de- 
signing, but  we  at  Mme.  Clemence's 
are  colorists  " 

Etienne  could  no  longer  follow  her. 
His  ej'es  had  grown  dull,  as  a  peasant's 
will  from  tension  of  thought,  and  they 
wandered  from  Henriette  to  the  forest 
of  the  unmown  grass,  watching  with  a 
sort  of  dumb  wrath  the  duel  between 
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the  mowers  and  the  stream  whose 
treacherous  character  he  knew  so  well. 

All  at  once  he  lifted  himself  upon  his 
elbows  with  a  cry:  "There  it  is! 
Look!" 

By  hidden  channels  and  insensll)le 
slopes,  the  Loire  had  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  meadow.  "Go  ahead!" 
shouted  the  fisherman  excitedly,  fling- 
ing out  his  arm.  "The  river  laughs  at 
them!  In  half  an  hour  it  will  all  be  a 
lake!  It  rises  faster  than  it  did  three 
years  ago,  eh,  Gervais?" 

The  red-haired  boy,  who  was  already 
rolling  up  his  trousers,  answered 
gravely,  "I  think  so." 

A  shriek  from  the  women  sounded 
over  the  unmown  grass,  and  died  away 
in  the  vast  green  silence. 

"The  flood!"  They  were  calling  for 
help  to  save  the  last  cart-loads.  The 
two  Loutrels  were  off  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  trampling  down  whatever 
came  in  their  way.  They  made  a 
detour  and  were  soon  among  the  men 
and  women  collected  in  the  narrow 
space  where  the  mown  grass  yet  lay 
upon  the  ground.  The  scythes  were 
still,  but  rakes  and  forks  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  from  their  post  of  observation 
Henriette  and  Marie  watched  the  end 
of  the  harvest  drama. 

The  triumphant  Loire  was  crushing 
the  tall  grass,  levelling  it  more  rapidly 
than  the  steel  blades  had  done,  twist- 
ing off  the  seeded  heads  which  left 
their  pollen  floating  on  the  stream.  No 
ore  could  say  whence  that  engulfing,  ob- 
literating monster  came.  It  made  its 
own  bed,  rushing  round  like  a  wild 
beast.  First  it  was  one  yellow  marsh 
into  which  the  hay-cocks  crumbled. 
But  soon,  other  sheets  of  water  began 
to  glitter  right  and  left  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  meaOfow,  the  grass 
plunged  to  its  death,  and  channels  of 
communication,  fiery-red  in  the  sunset, 
were  formed  from  one  pool  to  another. 
Presently  the  hillock  on  which  the 
Loutrel  cabin  stood  was  itself  cut  off 
from  the  main  land,  and  a  new  stream 
ran  parallel  to  the  Loire,  down  the 
whole  green  length  of  the  landscape  to 
the  horizon  toward   Nantes,  bearing 


down  on  the  lost  harvest,  with  all  its 
enormous  weight  of  water. 

Beyond  it,  a  knot;  of  laborers  were 
still  trying  to  rescue  from  the  flood  the 
last  hay-cart,  half  embedded  in  mud. 
They  stamped  in  the  ooze,  clinging  to 
shafts,  springs,  and  wheel-spokes. 
There  was  another  shout,  and  they  all 
bent  to  one  last  effort,  while  the  bells 
of  the  four  horses  tinkled,  and  the 
huge  mass  of  hay,  overflowing  the  sides 
of  the  cart  and  trailing  upon  the 
ground,  let  slip  from  its  summit  de- 
tached wisps  of  grass;  but  the  cart  did 
not  stir.  And  everywhere  the  same 
blissful  serenity  in  the  air,  the  infinite 
peace  and  sweetness  of  the  twilight 
hour.  Other  folk  were  breathing  freely, 
feeling  happy;  mothers  w^orn  out  with 
the  noise  the  children  had  made,  old 
men  taking  a  little  drink  after  vespers 
under  the  wisterias  that  draped  the  inn, 
workmen  in  their  Sunday  best  enjoying 
the  fresh  air  in  suburban  gardens,  lov- 
ers whose  words  became  rarer,  as  they 
drew  near  home. 

Half  an  hour  later  Etienne  and  Ger- 
vais came  back  across  the  flooded 
meadows,  where  the  half-embedded 
cart  now  formed  an  island,  while  the 
mowers  straggled  off  into  the  distance, 
leading  their  unharnessed  horses  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees.  Etienne 
found  the  two  young  girls  all  ready  lo 
depart. 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  get  back 
to  Nantes?"  he  said  jestingly.  "Tlie 
meadows  are  all  overflowed." 

"Oh,  but  I  cannot  stay,"  cried  Marie. 
"I  am  going  into  Mme.  Clemence's  shop 
to-morrow\  I'd  rather  tuck  up  my 
skirts  and  wade,  as  you  have  done!" 

He  did  not  look  at  her.  "Don't  be 
uneasy,"  he  said.  "I  will  take  you  both 
in  my  boat,  if  Mile.  Henriette  will  per- 
mit me."  He  spoke  very  respectfully, 
and  Henriette,  who  had  been  digging 
with  the  point  of  her  parasol  round  a 
bit  of  white  clover,  and  who  was 
deeply  flattered  by  his  deference,  raised 
her  head  after  a  moment's  pause  and 
said,  "Indeed  I  will,  Etienne." 

And  the  tall  young  man,  his  broad 
shoulders    swaying    with  pleasure^ 
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started  for  the  break  in  the  river-bank, 
close  at  hand  where  the  Loutrels  kept 
their  three  flat-bottomed  boats.  Ger- 
\ais  preceded  him,  crying  out  for  joy, 
like  a  sea-gull  about  to  dive. 

When  they  came  down,  rowing  the 
newest  and  finest  of  the  three  boats 
toward  the  cabin  w^here  Henriette  and 
Mai'ie  were  waiting  for  them,  they  put 
a  piece  of  white  cloth  on  the  half-deck 
at  the  prow,  so  that  the  girls  might  sit 
down  Tsithout  spoiling  their  frocks. 
From  the  green  brush-broom  with 
which  Gervais  had  swept  the  boards 
there  remained  here  and  there  some 
scattered  bits  of  leaves  or  flow^ers. 
Henriette  kissed  Mere  Loutrel  good- 
bye. Etienne,  serious,  absorbed  in  his 
endeavors  to  wield  his  oar  gently, 
sculled  with  a  few  strokes  to  where  the 
current  met  them,  whence  the  boat 
was  borne  over  the  flooded  water 
toward  the  city  which  stretched  out  on 
the  western  horizon. 

The  young  girls  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
boat,  close  to  each  other.  Sometimes 
they  turned  their  heads  toward  Nantes 
where  the  sun  was  sinking,  while  the 
houses,  the  arches  of  the  bridges,  the 
church-spires,  the  factory  chimneys, 
blended  by  the  dusk  and  brought  to  a 
uniform  tint  stood  out  blue  against  the 
glowing  background;  sometimes  they 
watched  the  meadows  of  Mauves  ever 
retreating,  and  their  eyes  glanced  now 
and  then  at  the  tall  figure  of  Etienne, 
Inisy  guiding  the  boat,  but  not  too  busy 
to  meet  as  if  by  chance  the  eyes  of 
Henriette,  and  smile  at  them.  The 
heaven  and  the  river  which  reflected  it 
were  alike  of  molten  gold;  but  the  grass 
was  growing  black  and  the  willows  no 
longer  glistened.  The  last  breeze  was 
dying  away.  A  languor  w\as  stealing 
over  the  day's  decline,  forecasting  an 
exquisite  night.  Songs  and  bursts  of 
laughter,  borne  over  the  water,  grew 
louder  in  their  ears.  And  as  the  trav- 
ellers neared  the  city,  they  felt  their 
joy  disturbed,  as  if  by  a  presentiment 
of  its  own  approaching  end.  Etienne 
mused:  "Will  she  love  me?  Oh  what 
can  I,  a  poor  boatman,  do  to  win  the 
love  of  this  shop-girl,  who  is  as  terrify- 


ing as  any  great  lady,  and  before  whom 
I  dare  not  open  my  lips?"  Henriette 
regretted  her  day  of  freedom,  now  all 
but  ended,  and  yielded  half  unwillingly 
to  her  longing  to  look  back,  back  at  the 
low  willows  and  the  river  distance 
which  was,  for  her,  just  on  the  level 
of  Etienne' s  eyes.  Marie  felt  the  dis- 
comfort of  a  stranger  in  the  society  of 
two  persons  who  are  lovers,  or  about  to 
become  so.  She  withdrew  into  herself 
and  thought  of  her  unhappy  fate.  Her 
thick,  white  hand  hung  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  she  let  it  trail  through  the 
Loire,  and  as  she  felt  the  fresh  sweep 
of  it  beneath  her,  thoughts  crossed  her 
mind  of  making  a  plunge,  relaxing  the 
strain,  having  done  with  it  all.  Gervais 
had  curled  himself  up  on  the  boards 
and  was  trying  to  sleep.  Smoothly  they 
drew  near  the  landing  stage. 

Now  the  outline  of  the  city  had  be- 
come violet  against  the  paling  sky. 
Beyond  the  bridge  of  La  Vendee,  it 
seemed  gigantic  between  the  golden 
Loire  and  the  golden  heaven,  while 
something  like  a  cascade  of  shadow 
seemed  to  fall  from  one  to  the  other  of 
its  close-packed  houses.  Prom  the 
wilderness  of  stone,  which  grew 
broader  and  higher  as  the  boat  drew 
near,  came  the  indistinct  noise  of 
voices,  footfalls,  the  roll  of  wheels. 
Nearer,  still  along  the  banks,  poor  peo- 
ple w^andered  two  by  two,  with  a  flower 
tucked  in  Avaist  or  button-hole,  who 
turned  gay  faces  tow^ard  the  broad 
river,  and  called  out:— 

"Take  us  in;  we're  tired!" 

In  front  of  the  little  inns,  the  Beau- 
Soleil,  Mon  Plaisir  and  Robinson,  under 
the  arbors  covered  with  wisteria  blos- 
soms, men  lifted  their  wine-glasses  and 
stretched  them  out  to  the  boat  which 
bore  the  fisherman  and  the  two  girls  of 
the  people. 

So  unknown  friends  greeted  you 
poor  creatures  passing  by!  And  they 
were  right.  Their  lifted  glasses,  their 
loud  hail  or  their  mute  envy  did  horn- 
age  to  the  country  from  w^hich  you 
M  ere  returning,  the  glorious  river  along 
which  you  passed  so  swiftly,  the 
beauty  of  the  evening;  to  that  dream  of 
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yoms  at  which  they  guessed,  bein^, 
like  yourselves,  creatures  of  toil,  who 
have  but  one  bright  day,  and  who  know 
how  sweet  it  is  to  come  back  from  the 
open  country,  young  among  the  young, 
sad  with  past  laughter  and  the  sight  of 
the  dying  day.  What  then  is  the  mys- 
terious sign  which  is  set  upon  lovers  so 
that  from  afar  even  the  dull  soul  is 
stirred  and  recognizes  them,  though 
they  do  but  glide  past  and  immediately 
vanish? 

Tall  Etienne,  with  a  turn  of  his  oar 
against  the  current,  sent  the  boat  to  the 
right  down  the  arm  of  the  Loire,  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  town, 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  Chateau  de 
Bouffay.  Houses,  factories,  the  rail- 
way station  lined  the  stream.  A  cloud 
of  hot  dust  rose,  and  turned  pink  where 
above  hill  and  roof  the  sun  met  this  ex- 
halation from  the  tired  and  trampled 
earth.  The  boatman,  upright,  sculled 
on,  his  dreams  forgotten,  perfectly  safe, 
though  he  seemed  otherwise.  He  was 
looking  for  a  place  to  land.  The  quays 
were  dark  and  the  eddies  swift.  He  had 
to  throw  himself  forward  and  clutch  an 
iron  ring  to  which  he  made  haste  to 
fasten  the  boat.  Henriette  uttered  a 
little  cry  as  the  boat  keeled  over,  but 
before  she  lost  her  balance,  she  was 
seized,  clasped,  lifted  by  Etienne's 
strong  arm,  and  landed  on  the  granite 
quay,  along  whose  edge  the  water 
curled  like  boiling  oil.  She  stepped  back 
a  little,  giving  her  hand  to  Marie  who 
was  landing.  He  looked  at  her,  from 
top  to  toe,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  en- 
treaty :— 

"Mile.  Henriette,  I  should  like  to  row 
you  on  to  the  sea.  This  voyage  has 
been  too  short!" 

And  as  her  answer  was  to  stretch  out 
her  hand,  he  gave  it  a  warm  pressure, 
with  the  hand  of  a  toiler  and  a  friend. 

"Thank  you,  Etienne." 

"Merci,  monsieur!" 

When  they  had  gone  ten  steps  up  the 
sloping  quay,  they  saw  the  boat,  out 
again  in  mid-stream,  and  Etienne  sit- 
ting near  Gervais,  both  bending  to  their 
oars,  and  pulling  hard,  that  they  might 
reach  the  cabin  in  the  Mauves  meadows 
before  dark. 
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Etienne's  pleasure  was  over.  Be- 
tween them  and  him  there  were  al- 
ready people,  flying  dust,  night,  and 
forgetfulness.  The  tie  was  broken. 
His  happy  day  lay  on  him  with  a  dead 
weight  as  he  made  his  way  up-stream. 
The  young  girls,  on  the  contrary, 
tripped  lightly  along  the  streets  where 
the  Sunday  strollers  mingled  like 
smoke-wreaths— Marie  grown  gay 
again  from  contact  with  the  crowd  of 
which  she  was  after  all  a  part,  Hen- 
riette more  calm,  with  pleasant 
thoughts  of  the  morning,  the  after- 
noon, the  evening  now  closing  in. 

"They're  real  peasants,  your  friends 
the  Loutrels,"  said  Marie. 

"A  little  countrified.  But  such  noble 
hearts!  For  my  part,  that  is  all  I  see 
in  them." 

The  deep  black  eyes  questioned  the 
face  of  the  milliner,  who  was  walking 
on,  her  head  raised  toward  the  first 
star,  which  had  appeared  just  above  a 
hilltop.  Marie  feared  she  had  vexed 
her.  She  took  her  arm  and  pressed  it 
close  as  they  walked 

"Tell  me;  you're  not  angry?" 

Henriette  answered  dreamily:  "An- 
gry! Why?" 

"Because  we  are  not  alike.  But  I  love 
you  dearly,  all  the  same." 

She  went  on  eagerly,  almost  ve- 
hemently: "I  want  to  be  your  friend. 
I'm  not  good  for  much;  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  a  trial  to  you,  but  I  love  you. 
Will  you  be  my  friend?" 

This  time  Henriette  banished  her 
dream,  and  said  very  low,  "I  should  be 
glad  to,  Marie." 

"I  will  tell  you  everything.  You 
shall  scold  me,  when  I  do  wrong.  I 
will  try  to  be  a  better  woman." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  different  as  they 
were  by  nature,  they  were  both  de- 
lighted to  repeat,  to  listen,  to  exchange 
with  glance  and  speech  the  words 
which  secretly  enthralled  them  both. 
"Love  me." 

Just  then  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
low  sti-eets  which  lead  down  to  the 
quays,  a  young  man  appeared,  only  a 
few  steps  from  Henriette,  recognized 
her,  and  exclaimed:  "You!  Well, 
that's  the  last  thing  I  expected." 
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Antoine  Madiot,  dressed  in  a  ready- 
made  brown  suit,  witli  a  stiff  hat  of 
the  same  color  on  his  head,  still  pro- 
claimed himself  a  workman,  by  his  red 
crarat  and  his  hands  covered,  not  by 
gloves,  but  by  a  layer  of  steel  filings, 
ground  into  the  skin,  and  by  the  unrest 
of  his  expression  always  watching  for 
a  chance.  His  head,  shaped  like  a  pole- 
cat's, his  cheeks  seamed  with  fever, 
his  over-narrow  chest  which  had  once 
secured  his  exemption  at  the  recruiting 
oflQce,  proved  his  disorderly  life.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  passed  on,  as 
usual,  after  throwing  out  those  mean- 
ingless words  at  his  sister,  had  he  not 
noticed  beside  her  the  other  shop-girl 
with  her  drab  cloth  collar  and  her  great 
eyes,  from  which  the  prayer  for  love 
had  hardly  faded  away. 

"Out  walking  in  style!  You  are  gen- 
erally to  be  found  at  the  old  man's  side 
at  this  time  of  day." 

"One  of  the  girls  at  my  shop,"  mur- 
mured Henriette.  "We  are  on  our  way 
back  from  Mauves." 

"Suppose  I  were  to  see  two  pretty 
girls  a  part  of  the  way  home?  Unless 
mademoiselle  objects?"  he  added,  while 
Marie  shrugged  her  shoulders,  flat- 
tered, but  not  daring  to  speak. 

He  took  his  place  at  Henriette's  left, 
and  with  the  manner  of  a  workman 
who  knows  he  is  clever,  he  gave  a  droll 
account  of  a  discussion  held  the  even- 
ing before  between  his  "boss"  and  him- 
self about  a  piece  of  artillery  which 
had  been  condemned,  and  told  how  he 
had  made  the  "boss"  lose  his  temper 
and  put  himself  in  the  wrong  before 
the  other  men. 

"If  you  had  seen  the  old  mechanics," 
said  he,  "twisting  their  mouths  and  bit- 
ing their  lips  as  they  watched  me,  and 
seeming  to  say,  *Go  it,  cocky!  go  it! 
You've  got  right  on  your  side!'  Their 
eyes  were  blazing;  you  may  bet  your 
life  on  that!  The  meekness  was  all  on 
the  side  of  the  other  fellow,  who  had 
a  strike  on  his  hands  last  year,  for  less. 
As  soon  as  it  struck  seven,  they  all 
gathered  round  me  at  the  gate  to  con- 
gratulate me.  I  can  manage  them  with 
a  word." 

Marie  listened,  and  he   leaned  for- 


ward from  time  to  time  and  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  Henriette  who 
was  accustomed  to  his  boasting,  and 
despised  it,  and  of  that  other  young 
girl,  so  entirely  of  the  people,  so  respon- 
sive to  his  hatred;  he  felt  it  instinc- 
tively, though  her  gaze  was  fixed  on 
the  rigging  of  the  motionless  boats 
along  the  side  of  the  canal. 

They  were  now  in  the  deep  shadow 
which  the  hills  continue  to  cast  long 
after  sunset,  and  drawing  near  to  the 
end  of  the  quays.  The  crowd  was  grow- 
ing less.  The  shop-keepers  were  push- 
ing their  chairs  further  out  on  the  side- 
walk. Still  Antoine  kept  on  talking  in 
the  same  jocular  style.  He  was  now 
addressing  Henriette  personally  and 
trying  to  persuade  her  to  use  her  influ- 
ence with  Pere  Madiot  and  induce 
him  to  be  more  exacting  about  the  pen- 
sion owed  him  by  M.  Lemarie.  In  his 
opinion  the  only  reason  Victor  Lemari§ 
had  had  for  stopping  his  carriage  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  enquiring 
after  the  wounded  man,  or  for  sending 
medicine,  was  fear  and  the  desire  lo 
gain  time. 

"He  saw  I  took  no  stock  in  his  soft 
speeches,  young  Lemarie.  There  he 
sat  on  his  seat,  feeling  a  fool  before  us, 
I  hope  Uncle  Madiot  will  go  to-mor- 
row. Give  him  my  message.  He  can  t 
do  much,  unluckily.  He  doesn't  know 
how  to  talk." 

Antoine  bent  forward  in  the  dark,  to 
scrutinize  the  expression  on  his  sister's 
face.  His  own  wore  that  ambiguous 
look,  half  hate,  half  derision,  which  it 
often  wore  when  he  was  with  Hen- 
riette. 

"If  you  would  only  do  the  asking," 
he  insinuated  in  a  whisper. 
"Antoine!" 

"It  would  be  a  sure  thing.  We  should 
get  the  pension,  and  get  it  at  once." 

"You  must  be  crazy.  The  matter 
doesn't  concern  me." 

She  drew  away  a  little,  wounded  by 
his  tone  and  insinuation.  He  burst  out 
laughing.  "Oh,  Lord,  yes.  I  knew  that 
and  only  asked  to  make  perfectly  cer- 
tain. Such  matters  don't  concern  ma- 
demoiselle. What  does  she  care  about 
others?  If  anything,  she's  ashamed  of 
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having-  a  machinist  for  uncle  and  an 
iron-filer  for  brother!" 

He  added  an  instant  later,  "And  so  I 
don't  ask  her  to  help  me  often." 

"You  make  a  mistake;  when  there  is 
anything  I  can  do." 

"Even  when  I  haven't  a  sou  in  my 
pocket,  as  to-day,  I  make  no  com- 
plaints." 

She  stopped,  found  her  purse,  opened 
it,  "Here's  the  proof,  Antoine,"  she 
said  gently.  "It  is  my  last  two-franc 
piece.  Uncle  has  had  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  medicine." 

The  workman  took  the  silver  coin 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "It's 
disgusting  to  make  money  as  you  do. 
You  always  have  it  by  you.  A  poor 
man,  like  me  " 

Then  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  half 
in  farewell,  half  in  thanks,  he  turned 
up  the  Avenue  de  Launay,  which  they 
had  Just  reached. 

Henriette  watched  him  disappear  into 
the  darkness  and  said,  "Would  you 
fancy.  Mile.  Marie,  that  when  he  was 
little,  there  was  nobody  he  was  so  fond 
of  as  me?  He  could  not  go  to  sleep 
unless  I  had  kissed  him." 

She  went  a  few  steps  further  and 
again  halted.  "You  see,  every  life  has 
its  trials." 

These  words  of  sorrow  made  their 
arms  fly  open.  Quickly  Henriette  drew 
this  unhappy  sister  to  her  heart,  and 
felt  two  warm  lips  touch  her  cheeks  in 
gratitude. 

"Till  to-morrow!" 

"To-morrow!" 

They  parted.  The  night  fell  deep  be- 
tween them  as  they  went,  each  to  her 
own  lodging. 

Henriette  had  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
star  which  now  shone  above  the  slopes 
of  Mis6ri  heavens!  How  we  can  be 
calmed  by  certain  aspects  of  nature, 
moved  by  a  waft  of  soft  air!  Whe)i 
Henriette  was  alone,  she  became  cou- 
scous of  so  profound  a  feeling  of  com- 
fort that  it  almost  startled  her  and  she 
mused  half  aloud: — 

"What  is  there  in  this  night  that  it 
should  so  stir  my  heart?" 

She  was  not  a  poet,  only  a  poor  love- 
less girl,  who  longed  to  love.     And  it 


was  love  that  spoke  to  her;  love  that 
takes  possession  of  us  before  we  know 
his  name  or  aspect,  on  whom  we  call 
unceasingly  by  many  names,  who  says 
to  our  spirits:  "I  am  beauty,  joy,  rest 
—the  end  of  weeping." 

She  shivered  as  she  leaned  upon  her 
window-bar,  in  the  afterglow,  as 
though  something  usually  hidden 
within  her— her  very  heart— lay  open  to 
the  night.  The  oleander  barely  stirred 
its  leaves. 

"Happy  those  women  who  are  loved," 
she  thought,  "happy  those  who  have  a 
woman  to  love  them."  All  the  faces^ 
of  her  fellow-employees  passed  before 
her,  and  she  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
those  who  had  helped  her  when  she 
was  an  apprentice.  She  remembered  the^ 
gesture,  word  or  look  which  had 
touched  her  own  proud  nature.  They 
had  all  had  the  same  penetrating 
glance  as  they  said  in  a  whisper  amid 
the  bustle  of  the  shop:  "I  will  be  your 
friend,  if  you  like."  Oh,  the  fascination 
and  the  look  of  thanks,  and  the  f  arrive 
clasp  of  the  hand,  coming  out  from 
work,  and  the  promise  of  mutual  confi- 
dence! In  those  first  days  of  her  work- 
ing-girl life,  she  remembered,  most 
clearly  of  all,  pale  Mile.  Valentine, 
whom  she  had  loved  for  her  enormous 
eyes  and  for  a  kindly  word  let  drop  by 
her  authoritative  lips:  "Don't  tease 
the  apprentice.  She'll  come  off!  Tha 
little  thing  has  fingers,  and  wits." 
How  much  kindness  on  the  one  side, 
and  how  much  love  on  the  other!  The 
tall  girl  had  never  in  her  life  felt  such 
a  gush  of  gratitude  though  she  could 
only  look  and  not  speak  it.  Henriette 
remembered  having  pricked  her  finger 
till  it  bled,  just  to  secure  Mile.  Valen- 
tine's attention  and  pity.  She  remem- 
bered having  wished  one  day,  that  she 
might  die  before  her  door,  and  say  with 
her  last  breath,  "For  you!  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  die  that  you  might  be 
happy."  Oh  girlish  souls  athirst  for 
tenderness,  of  whom  the  best  and 
purest  are  the  most  deceived!  Henri- 
ette reviewed  them.  Alas,  all  were 
far  away,  married,  dead,  gone  under, 
forgotten.  Then  she  remembered  that 
at    this    moment    Marie    must  have 
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reached  her  home,  in  that  world  of  the 
Rue  St.  Similien,  a  warren  of  the  poor, 
beyond  the  great  stretch  of  houses  and 
factories,  for  the  most  part  behind  the 
hill. 

"How  came  I  to  grow  fond  of  her  so 
quickly?  Are  these  days  made  for 
love?" 

The  Loire  shone  at  the  points  of  the 
islands,  at  the  prows  of  the  great 
schooners  which  looked  like  shadowy 
spindles.  Wafts  of  hot  air  came  up 
from  the  neighboring  streets,  heavy 
with  stale  odors;  there  was  some  unde- 
finably  painful  quality  about  it  as  if  the 
air  inhaled  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
mysterious  principle  of  life,  and  ab- 
sorbed the  fatigue  of  human  breasts, 
the  unrest  of  their  hearts,  the  moral  an- 
guish of  the  whole  city.  Again  the  fit- 
tui  breeze  came  in  from  the  wide 
country,  and  then  there  entered  a  store 
of  love,  perfume,  undiminished  energy 
which  mingled  with  and  put  to  flight 
the  heavy  breath  of  the  day  which  was 
dead. 

"Poor  Marie  I  It  will  go  hard  with 
her:  she  is  common;  she  has  a  taint  in 
the  blood.  There  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities in  our  trade!  But  I  will  try. 
I  will  adopt  her.  I  will  answer  for  her 
to  Mme.  Clemence." 

The  smile  of  an  honest  girl,  but  well 
acquainted  Avith  life,  glimmered  on 
Henriette  Madiot's  lips  and  then  was 
quenched  in  sadness.  After  all,  could 
this  new  love  for  another  girl  satisfy 
her  heart?  Oh  no!  She  was  alone  at 
twenty-four.  Uncle  Madiot  loved  her 
of  course,  but  he  looked  at  all  things 
with  the  eye  of  an  old  soldier.  He  never 
could  be  her  guide,  or  confidant;  and 
Antoine  hated  her.  No  prayers  or  as- 
siduities of  hers  had  been  able  to  win 
him  back  to  their  old  intimate  footing. 
The  family  was  broken  up,  and  it  was 
a  great  weight  upon  her  heart,  on  nights 
like  this  when  she  was  thrown  back 
upon  herself. 

She  felt  oppressed.  She  gazed  fixedly 
at  one  particular  point  of  the  valley  be- 
yond the  Loire— a  field,  a  meadow,  a 
mass  of  shrubbery;  it  seemed  to  her 
like  something  definite,  and  yet  hidden 
in  the  dark— like  the  future.   Then  she 


reflected  that  Etienne  at  least  was  most 
friendly.  She  thought  it  very  nice  of 
him  to  have  been  so  modest  before  her, 
and  to  find  so  much  pleasure  in  row- 
ing her  back  to  Nantes.  With  what  ad- 
miring eyes  he  had  followed  her,  to  be 
sure ! 

"He  certainly  does  like  me,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "He  makes  it  plain  enough. 
He  is  like  the  rest  who  think  me  pretty 
and  feel  at  ease  with  me,  because  we 
are  old  friends.  But  he  never  could 
love  me  immensely,  as  I  want  to  be 
loved— oh,  never!  He  is  almost  exactly 
my  age  and  then  he  knows  that  a 
Loire  fisherman  and  a  milliner's  girl 
would  not  mate  very  well  together. 
And  I— could  I  love  him?  Do  I  love 
him?" 

She  listened  in  the  great  silence  but 
her  heart  made  no  reply.  Then  she  be- 
gan to  smile  slowly,  in  the  delicious 
night.  No,  no!  her  lover  had  no  name  as 
yet,  nor  face,  nor  voice;  and  yet  he  ex- 
isted. He  had  been  growing  up  in  her 
"soul  ever  since  she  was  fifteen — the  one 
who  was  to  be  all  tenderness,  and  pro- 
tect her  with  his  broad  shoulders,  who 
would  permit  no  insulting  speeches  in 
the  street,  but  treat  her  like  a  great 
lady,  and  take  upon  himself  half  the 
troubles  of  her  life.  That  was  the  man 
of  her  choice!  And  she  smiled  down 
into  the  darkness  of  the  street  as 
though  she  would  have  drawn  him 
toward  her. 

She  pressed  her  hands  involuntarily 
against  her  heart,  then  blushed  and 
withdrew  them.  "I  would  love  him 
though!  There  is  nothing  I  could  not 
do  for  one  I  loved— no  sacrifice  I  would 
not  make.  And  I  like  thinking  about 
him." 

The  cracked  cuckoo-clock  of  uncle 
Eloi  sounded  the  half-hour.  A  child 
who  was  being  whipped  began  to  cry  in 
a  neighboring  court,  and  she  caught 
the  sound  of  lagging,  unsteady  steps 
upon  an  outside  staircase  on  the  left 
toward  Nantes.  "That's  the  old  P16- 
meurs  coming  home  drunk  as  usual," 
thought  Henriette. 

The  last  ray  of  daylight,  which 
lingered  long  on  the  horizon  after  it  had 
lost  its  illuminating  power,  had  now 
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disappeared.  All  the  earth  was  now 
wrapped  iu  blue  shadow.  A  great  wind, 
fresh  as  a  breeze  from  the  dunes  was 
abroad  in  the  valley,  bringing  a  flavor 
of  salt  to  the  lips  of  the  passer-by  and 
causing  the  entangled  rigging  to  creak 
impatiently. 

"But  what  is  it  about  this  night  that 
moves  me  so?" 

[to  be  continued.] 

\ 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  DUAL  ANU  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

The  Czar  of  All  the  Russias  and 
Presiden't  Faure,  at  a  moment  of  in- 
toxicating excitement,  have  made 
known  to  the  world  the  alliance  of  the 
Russian  Empire  with  the  Republic. 
The  news  surprised  nobody,  because 
for  several  years  past  it  had  been 
manifest  tbat  the  twoi  governments 
were  in  agreement  as  to  the  solution  of 
international  questions. 

It  is  waste  of  time  now  to  discuss— as 
many  of  the  Parisian  jonrnals  have 
done— the  date  of  this  alliance.  The 
alliance  is  actually  existing;  peoples 
and  princes  know  it;  and  it  is  for  both 
the  States  an  unnatural  union — for 
France  a  diminutio  capitis,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  its  military  hegemony;  for 
Europe  a  danger. 

Czar  and  Republic  are  twO'  terms 
whi(?h  cancel  eadh  other;  the  one  is  the 
negation  of  the  other;  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable both  in  their  tendencies  and  in 
their  aims. 

The  Republic  is  an  impersonal  entity, 
a  jus  universnm:  it  is  liberty  without  a 
thought  of  coercion;  it  is  temporary  as 
tO'  form,  but  in  substance  there  are  no 
bounds  to  its  powers  of  progress. 

The  czar  is  more  than  a  person:  he  is 
an  autocrat  immutable  in  his  essence, 
without  an  equal  among  those  wlio  sur- 
round him;  his  actions  may  not  be,  nor 
will  he  allow  them  to  be,  discussed. 

The  tei-ms  of  the  alliance  are  not 
known  to  the  public;  but,  w'hatever 
conjectures  of  tlieir  nature  may  be 


formed,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
the  alliance  aims  at  the  triumph  of  a 
political  principle.  It  would  be  easier 
for  France  to  return  to  Monarchy  than 
for  the  Russian  Empire  to  become  a 
Republic.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  two  allies  are  assum- 
ing the  holy  mission  of  the  redemption 
of  nationalities:  such  a  supposition 
would  imply  tliat.  the  empire  is  going 
to  start  on  the  path  of  its  own  subver- 
sion. What  the  czar's  opinion  in  that 
direction  is,  is  evidenced  by  his  bear- 
ing towards  the  peoples  of  the  Bal- 
kan provinces;  by  the  continuance  of 
the  massacres  of  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey;  and  as  to  Greece  by  the  treaty 
just  made,  by  which  Greece  is  de^ 
prived  of  benefits  granted  her  by  the 
CongTess  of  Berlin. 

From  tlie  days  of  our  youth  we  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  regard  France 
as  the  redeemer  of  tlie  peoples,  the 
standard-bearer  of  liberty.  It  is  logi- 
cal, therefore,  that  w^e  should  deem  it 
quite  natural  that  such  a  nation  sihould 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  En- 
gland and  Italy.  That  is  a  union  w*hicli 
would  at  once  dispel,  and  not  arouse, 
distrust. 

In  18G9  an  attempt  was  made  to  foi*m 
an  alliance  between  Austria,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  if  this  had  been  accom- 
plished there  w\as  a  probability  tliat 
in  time  England  would  have  joined  the 
union.  Beust,  TV*ho  was  the  promoter 
of  the  project,  laid  down  as  an  essential 
condition  the  restitution  of  Rome  to 
Italy:  as  the  Empress  Eugenie  strongly 
objected  to  this,  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off,  and  Napoleon  the  Third  suf- 
fered therefor.  Everybody  will  re- 
member the  mot  of  the  empress:  s'he 
said  that  she  would  rather  see  the  Prus- 
sians in  Paris  than  the  Italians  in 
Rome.  And  she  had  later  to  endure 
both  occupations,  besides  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  in  the  event  of 
its  being  put  in  action? 

Beyond  a  doubt  if  the  secret  engage- 
ments of  tlie  czar  and  M.  Faure  did 
not  regard  ambitious  designs,  tlie  two 
governments  would   have   made  the 
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terms  of  the  treaty  public  in  order  to  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  pro- 
set  tlie  minds  of  the  other  governments  posed  terms  of  peace  that  were  less 
of  Europe  at  rest.  TNTien  there  began  disastrous  to  Tier  neiigthbor  across 
to  be  signs  of  distrust  of  Germany  the  Channel  than  those  that  would 
and  Austria,  the  govemments  of  those  otherwise  have  been  offered, 
countries  published,  on  the  3rd  of  Feb-  The  conquest  of  Lorraine  is  of  more 
ruary,  1888,  simultaneously  in  Vienna  recent  date,  it  was  conceded  to  France 
and  in  Berlin,  the  Treaty  of  the  7th  of  in  1766;  and  to  Duke  Francis  the  Third, 
October,  1879.  who  had  claims  upon  the  territory,  Tus- 
Since  the  formation  of  the  French  cany  was  granted  by  way  of  compen- 
Republic,  after  the  ruinous  disasters  of  sation.  This  was  at  a  period  when 
1870,  France  has  followed  a  policy  of  Italy,  divided  up  into  twelve  States,  and 
spite,  and  not  one  of  principle.  The  weak  withal,  served  as  a  place  of  ref- 
sole  Republic  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  uge  for  dispossessed  princes.  It  was 
powerful  Monarchies,  France,  instead  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1738  (the  pre- 
of  striving  to  Improve  the  popular  form  cursor  of  the  treaty  which  was  still 
of  government,  and  by  good  example  to  more  injurious  for  us— that  of  1815) 
promote  its  extension  among  other  which  thus  disposed  of  the  throne  of 
nations,  has  been  feeding  on  hatred  the  Medici. 

and  devoting  its  attention  to  prepara-  This  chopping  and  changing  of  do- 
tions  for  revenge.  Ever  mindful  of  the  minions  was  wroug'ht  at  the  will  of 
humiliation  of  1870,  she  is  ever  longing  princes  and  rulers,  and  Without  re- 
for  the  happy  day  when  she  shall  re-  gard  being  had  to  any  idea  of  nation- 
cover  the  lost  provinces.  The  people  ality  or  to  the  wislies  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  Paris,  putting  their  own  interpreta-  In  1738,  just  as  in  1871,  It  was  solely  the 
tion  upon  the  treaty  which  M.  Faure  ''right  of  the  conqueror"  that  was  the 
brought  back  from  St.  Petersburg,  principle  of  the  treaty;  and  at  the  pres- 
made  festival  on  his  return,  with  the  ent  day  also  nothing  is  known  to  have 
cry  "A  Berlin!  ^  Berlin!"— the  very  same  been  done  which  points  to  i  need  of  the 
cry  wQiich  accompanied  Napoleon  the  modification  of  existing  treaties. 
Third  when  he  set  out  for  the  frontier.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  now  for 

On  what  ground  of  right  does  France  twenty-seven  years  formed  an  integral 

base  her  claim  to  recover  Alsace  and  part  of  the  German  Empire;  and  during 

Lorraine?  this  long  period  the  inhabitants  of  those 

Is  it  on  beihalf  of  the  right  of  nation-  provinces  have  shown  no  sign  of  being 

ality  that  she  urges  this  claim?  Is  it  dissatisfied  with   their  position.  At 

because  tlie  people  of  the  Rhenisih  prov-  Paris  the  people  are  continually  giving 

inces  desire  the  change?  expression  to  their  feelings  by  clamors 

Alsace  is  German;  Lorraine  is  of  un-  and  demonstrations,  or  by  placing  gar- 
certain  nationality.  lands  on  the  statue  of  Strasbourg;  but 

On  this  subject  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  at  Strasbourg  and  at  Metz  the  Em- 
make  a  brief  excursus  into  history.  peror  William  is  dheered  by  the  citizens 

France  obtained  possession  of  Alsace  whenever  he  visits  those  cities, 

in  1097,  partly  through  intrigues  and  We  Italians  have  other  records  to 

partly  throug^h  success  in  war;  but  boast  of,  and  we  have  given  to  the 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  very  soon  after  world    examples  of  how  we  bear  our- 

formed  the  opinion  that  this  province  selves  in  the  race  of  foreign  occupations 

was  not  necessary  to  his  kingdom,  and  of  our  country.   In  1815  the  powers 

was  ready  to  restore  it  to  Germany  assembled  at  Vienna  put  our  peninsula 

after  Malplaquet.   He  kept  it,  how-  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  handing 

ever,  and  expelled  from  French  territory  over  to  that  power  the  direct  rule  of  a 

the  Pretender  to  the  English  throne,  portion  of  Italy,   while  other  parts 

By  this  ignoble  act  the  Grand  Monarque  were  to  be  governed  by  princes  who 

procured  the  friendship  and  favor  of  were  merely  lieutenants  of  Austria. 

Queen  Anne,  who  in  the  treaty  that  Very  speedily  did  the  people  utter  th^ir 
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protest  by  an  insurrection  against  tlie 
liated  tyranny  of  Austria,  and  peace 
was  only  restored  when  tlie  Austrian 
departed  from  our  country. 

The  compai-ison  between  the  Italy  of 
not  long  ago  and  the  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine of  to-day  will  show  in  the  clear- 
est manner  the  reason  for  the  old  un- 
rest of  the  former  and  for  the  tranquil 
condition  of  the  latter.  We  see,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  inlhabitants  of  the 
Rhenish  provinees,  wTio  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  in  1871  were  placed  again 
in  the  fatherland  that  was  theirs  of  old, 
Show  no  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
change;  on  the  other,  a  govemment  at 
Paris  w^hidh  wants  to  get  back  these 
provinces,  and  wiliich,  not  being  itself 
strong  enoug'h  to  attain  this  end,  has 
found  an  ally  to  help  it. 

In  consenting  to  this  alliance  the  czar 
lias  undoubtedly  not  acted  without  re- 
ceiving the  promise  of  a  quid  pro  quo. 

The  treaty  w^hich  we  are  discussing 
is  the  second  Franco-Russian  treaty  of 
the  ctentury  that  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  times,  however,  are 
Changed,  the  conditions  of  Europe  are 
very  differenJt  to-day  from  those  whidh 
existed  ninety  years  ago;  very  different 
toio,  are  the  men  w'ho  rule  over  it. 

The  continent  in  those  days,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  from  Naples  to 
Warsaw,  was  under  the  sway  of 
Napoleon.  France  liad  only  two  ene- 
mies, England  and  Austria;  and  the 
great  emperor  was  in  a  position  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Czar  Alexander  tihe  division 
of  Europe  into  two. 

Now,  liowever,  the  parts  are  inverted 
on  the  Continent:  France  is  isolated, 
and  for  that  reason  she  has  had  to  seek 
after  the  alliance  of  Russia  by  sacrific- 
ing the  principles  wihich  oug*ht  to  in- 
spire the  govemiment  of  the  Republic. 
Would  that  this  might  be  the  limit  of 
the  mischief!  But  it  is  natural  to  pre- 
sume that  the  stipulations  in  favor  of 
Russia  in  the  treaty  contain  a  possible 
future  danger  for  the  liberties  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe. 

At  Tilsit  Napoleon  flatly  vetoed  the 
possession  of  Constantinople,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  Uhe  12th  of  October,  1808, 
signed  at  Erfurt,  conceded  only  the 
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dominion  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
To-day  such  a  concession  would  not  be 
possible. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  no  longer 
belong  to  Turkey;  blended  into  one  in- 
dependent kingdom  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  Great  Powers,  and  wisely 
governed  by  King  Charles,  they  offer 
no  pretext  for  destroying  their  auton- 
omy. 

From  these  data  the  conclusion  must 
follow  that  the  Dual  Alliance,  w^hidh 
has  its  origin  in  unsatisfied  ambitions, 
will  bring  on  war. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

The  Triple  Alliance  has  been  a  pledg'e 
of  peace  in  Europe.  In  the  fifteen  years 
that  it  has  existed  it  has  not  been  the 
cause  of  any  action  tending  to  irritate 
other  nations.  The  reason  of  this  is 
quite  manifest:  not  one  of  the  three 
allied  monarchies  has  any  ulterior  ob- 
ject to  pursue:  their  interests  are  lim- 
ited to  the  conservation  of  w^hat  they 
possess,  and  consequently  to  the  re- 
fraining from  putting  their  possessions 
in  any  jeopardy.  And  this  they  could 
do  in  no  other  way  save  by  keeping  the 
peace. 

The  Dual  Alliance  affords  us  no  feel- 
ing of  security,  and  it  is  no  haphazard 
judgment  of  it  that  we  express  w'hen 
we  maintain  that  Europe  has  a  right  to 
be  suspicious. 

France  wants  the  provinces  wliich 
slie  lost  in  1871;  Russia,  in  return  for 
her  co-operation,  demands  dominion 
over  Constantinople.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  in  1888  it  was  not  Russia's 
fault  that  the  peace  was  not  broken  in 
consequence  of  the  election  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Bulgaria. 
And  we  may  feel  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  in  that  year  the  initiative  in 
the  amicable  compromise  came  from 
Italy. 

Only  one  ihope  can  arise  in  our  mind, 
wthidh  is  that  the  present  alliance  be- 
tween the  czar  and  the  Frendh  Repub- 
lic may  have  the  same  end  as  that  of 
1808  between  the  two  emperors.  The 
alliance  arranged  at  Erfurt  was  never 
put  into  execution.  Through  various 
exigencies    of    government,  disputes. 
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speedily  sprang  up,  and  in  less  thaa 
three  years  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
became  enemies  again.  It  is  not  inop- 
I)Ortiine  to  call  to  mind  t.liat  the  apple 
of  discoi'd  between  tlie  two  was  the  re- 
constitution  of  Poland. 

But  in  politics  men  dO'  not  live  on 
hope: 

Caveant  consules. 

F.  Crispi. 


From  The  Fortniglitly  Review. 
THE    LOVE-LETTERS  OF  GUY  DE  MAU- 
PASSANT.i 

Since  an  author  must  either  in  his 
life  prove  better  or  worse  than  his 
worli,  in  as  far  as  that  may  tend  for 
or  against  an  ideal  conduct,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  is  the  more  grace 
ful  attitude  toward  posterity— to  be  the 
virtuous  man  or  the  virtuous  author? 
The  inspirer  of  heroic  thoughts  or  the 
doer  of  heroic  deeds?  The  chivalrous 
gentleman  w^riting  ignoble  books  or  the 
selfish  viveur  living  purely  for  sensation 
and  w^riting  delicate  spiritual  verse? 
We  have  examples  and  to  spare  on  all 
sides.  Who  is  to  pronounce  on  which 
lies  the  greater  amount  of  mischief 
done  to  one's  fellows?  For  if  the  writ- 
ten word  lives  long  (if  written  by  the 
right  pen),  surely  the  consequences  of 
evil  deeds  are  not  evanescent. 

This  is  the  inevitable  question  sug- 
gested by  such  reading  as  the  veiled 
correspondence  of  Guy  de  Maupassant 
in  "Amitie  Amoureuse."  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  modern  letters 
have  not  produced  a  more  captivating, 
a  more  honest  and  altogether  delightful 
pleasure  than  this  volume.  One  looks 
in  vain  for  the  terrible  pessimist  and 
ignoble  sensualist  hitherto  expressed 
for  us  in  the  harsh,  sombre,  or  embit- 
tered personality  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant.  The  correspondence  is  not  given 

^  I  have  accepted  the  general  rumor  in  Paris 
that  Maupassant  is  the  Philippe  of  this  delight- 
ful correspondence  ;  but,  of  course,  as  long  as 
the  real  name  is  withheld  from  the  public  there 

uncertainty. 


to  the  world  altogether  in  its  unaltered 
state.  It  has  been  considerably  ar- 
ranged by  the  well-known  woman  of 
society  to  whom  these  fascinating,  del- 
icately flavored,  and  finely  felt  letters 
have  been  addressed.  And  the  book 
comes  to  us  in  the  acceptable  and  novel 
form  of  a  double  correspondence.  So 
that  we  are  favored  with  the  whole 
drama,  with  letter  and  reply,  extending 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  emphat- 
ically two  of  the  elect  who  wield  for 
our  enchantment  the  tenderest  and 
most  impassioned  of  pens,  and  whether 
it  is  the  man  who  loves  and  is  grace- 
fully, oh,  so  sweetly!  repulsed,  or  the 
woman  who  loves  and  is  tenderly, 
oh,  so  magnanimously  chidden!  our 
sympathy  and  admiration  never  waver 
or  diminish  on  either  side.  This  is  a 
Guy  de  Maupassant  greater  than  any 
w^e  have  dreamt  possible,  because  so 
fine,  so  chivalrous  a  gentleman,  so  hu- 
man, so  charming  and  sincere.  His 
master's  theory  of  impersonality  in  art 
was  never  more  misplaced  than  in  his 
adoption  of  it,  since  in  all  his  brutal 
and  magnificent  work  this  sentimental, 
tender  hearted,  and  most  lovable  crea- 
ture is  consistently  withheld  from  us, 
mercilessly  suppressed,  or,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  w^ork,  most  iniquitously 
misrepresented.  Another  instance  of 
the  patent  fact  that  Frenchmen  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  their  fiction.  In  not  a 
single  page  of  Maupassant's  long  list  of 
tales  and  novels  have  we  had  even  the 
shadowiest  glimpse  of  the  man  revealed 
in  this  fascinating  correspondence;  not 
a  hint  of  a  passion  so  delicate,  so  warm, 
so  unselfish  and  pure  as  that  which 
pervades  this  book.  One  would  have 
thought  the  author  responsive  to  noth- 
ing less  gross  than  the  assaults  of  sen- 
sation, while  the  man  himself  is  steeped 
in  generous  and  ethereal  sentiment. 

The  letters  begin  immediately  after 
the  first  meeting  in  a  drawing-room, 
where  it  would  appear  both  were 
bored,  and  consoled  themselves  with 
light  literary  talk.  Philippe  (the  names 
are  fictitious,  since  the  correspondence 
is  largely  arranged)  instinctively 
"obeys  an  impression  of  affinity"  in 
writing  for  permission  to  call  and  bring 
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the  poems  discussed.  Deiiise  is 
charmed  by  the  offer  in  a  pretty  uncon- 
ventional note,  and  this  is  the  start  of 
a  religious  cultivation  of  their  mys- 
terious sympathy,  which,  now  and 
then,  on  both  sides  (happily  at  incon- 
venient periods,  when  one  has  not  be- 
gun to  love,  or  the  other  has  ceased) 
explodes,  and  reveals  the  travail  of  a 
warmer  feeling.  The  charm  of  these 
letters  for  us  lies  in  their  freshly  re- 
trospective form.  The  moment  Phi- 
lippe returns  from  a  visit,  he  sits  down 
at  his  desk  to  thank  his  friend  for  re- 
cent satisfaction,  and  is  careful  to  re- 
trace the  whole  scene  in  explaining  his 
emotions  at  different  moments.  So  we 
get  the  conversations  and  attitudes  of 
the  visits,  as  well  as  the  feelings  and 
the  admiration  of  the  writer,  and  on 
Denise's  equally  indiscreet  and  retro- 
spective side  we  learn  all  that  we  could 
possibly  desire  to  know  of  the  delicate, 
the  impulsive,  the  sentimental,  and 
analytical  Philippe.  They  make  a  de- 
lightful pair— subtle,  complex,  over-re- 
fined perhaps,  acutely  intellectual, 
witty  and  cheerful.  After  the  first 
visit,  Philippe  writes:  "How  good,  and 
pretty,  and  confiding,  and  witty  you 
were!  How  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 
consenting  to  be  merely  a  woman  in- 
stead of  striving  to  be,  according  to 
the  fashion,  a  tiresome  mannikin,  bent 
upon  the  psychology  of  love!  I  thank 
you  for  being  gay,  and  I  am  in  love 
with  the  grave  way  in  which  you 
poured  hot  water  over  the  tea."  He 
adds  that  he  has  discovered  a  neighbor 
quite  pretty,  almost  intelligent,  and 
that  he  is  ready  to  embrace  her  be- 
cause she  has  invited  him  to  meet  De- 
nise  at  her  house.  Why  did  she  insist? 
he  asks.  "Can  she  have  guessed  with 
that  curious  instinct  of  primitive  being 
that  I  love  you?  Yet  I  have  never  told 
it  to  any  one,  not  even  to  you."  The 
lady  mildly  reproves  him  for  this  pre- 
mature use  of  the  three  dangerous  lit- 
tle words,  and  in  Philippe's  next  letter 
the  formal  madame  is  dropped,  and  his 
correspondent  is  his  "wise  and  dear 
philosopher."  It  must  be  admitted 
matters  proceed  with  a  remarkable 
liveliness  of  pace.   In  the  third  letter 


we  find  Philippe  analyzing  his  feelings, 
and  their  result  upon  Denise's  refusal 
to  meet  him  at  a  mutual  friend's.  "I 
have  always  found  it  ridiculous  and 
out  of  place  to  wish  to  interfere  in  the 
curious  play  of  which  the  author  is  on 
high.  It  has  ever  been  my  honest  prac- 
tice to  repeat  the  text  without  trying 
to  insert  the  least  pun  of  my  own  after 
the  fashion  of  actors  in  review,  and  I 
have  found  myself  all  the  better  off." 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  happy  re- 
sults of  submitting  compliantly  to  des- 
tiny. Denise  refuses  to  meet  him,  and 
to  console  himself,  without  plan  or  re- 
volt, he  goes  out  for  a  walk.  His  som- 
bre refiections  instinctively  guide  him 
to  Denise's  door.  She  is  at  home,  and 
is  no  less  surprised  than  he  to  find  him 
in  her  salon.  They  burst  out  laughing 
after  their  first  startled  look,  he  is  for- 
given, and  they  spend  a  happy  and  in- 
nocent evening  together.  After  that 
she  is  madame  man  amie,  and  he  asks 
nothing  better  of  life  than  to  be  led  hy 
a  "blue-eyed  angel,"  the  tip  of  whose 
wings  he  respectfully  kisses. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  begins  the 
eternal  struggle,  the  eternal  crisis.  It 
says  much  for  the  inexhaustible  in- 
genuity of  mankind  that  there  should 
still  be  left  a  fresh  and  agreeable  word 
to  be  said  or  written  upon  this  w^orn 
theme— still  a  method  of  attack  and  re- 
pulse which  can  wear  the  charm  of 
originality.  Of  all  forms  of  corre- 
spondence love-letters  are  the  hardest 
reading  for  outsiders.  Without  the  ex- 
cessive clamor  of  scandal  attached  to 
the  unfortunate  great  names  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  George  Sand,  would  in- 
terest in  their  love-letters,  Musset's 
especially,  have  endured  so  long?  True, 
a  pile  of  literature  has  now  gathered 
about  that  undignified  correspondence, 
till  the  common  pronouns  ellc  and  lui 
have  reached  the  honor  of  a  national 
significance,  and  to-day  seem  to  mean 
exclusively  George  and  Alfred.  The 
boulevardiers  will  have  it  that  a  recent 
play,  whose  scene  was  laid  in  Japan, 
Persia,  or  China,  fell  fiat  because  there 
was  no  reference  to  elle  or  lui  in  it» 
She  and  he,  whose  fatal  passion  now 
represents    for    us    the  eternity  of  a 
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quarrel,  have  posthumously  entered  the 
sordid  zone  of  litigation,  and  their  de- 
scendants have  gracelessly  quarrelled 
under  the  roof  of  justice  over  their  au- 
tographs and  their  defences;  and  the 
last  distressing  picture  of  poor  weak 
Musset  we  obtain,  to  our  regret,  since 
it  diminishes  him  whose  shoulders 
could  ill  bear  more  ignominy,  and  does 
not  benefit  us,  is  that  of  a  maudlin 
questioner,  with  an  empty  absinthe 
bottle  beside  him,  and  in  front  of  him 
two  packets  of  letters  tied  with  black 
ribbon  and  sealed.  Which  is  his— that 
is,  the  letters  of  George?  Which  is  hers 
—the  letters  of  Alfred?  Nothing  could 
be  simpler  than  to  break  the  seal  and 
cut  the  black  ribbon.  But  the  gifted 
creature  has,  alas!  muddled  his  brains 
away,  and  pitifully  calls  in  his  law- 
yer to  decide.  The  lawyer  is  puzzled, 
and  in  steps  George  Sand's  man  of  af- 
fairs. Death  overtakes  the  poet  before 
the  question  is  answered,  and  then  a 
list  of  curious  and  interested  friends 
rush  into  the  fray,  led  to  the  charge  by 
Sainte-Beuve!  Lamentable  and  laugh- 
able spectacle!  all  because  these  two  il- 
lustrious lovers  thought  more  of  the 
literary  value  of  their  amatory  effu- 
sions than  of  their  personal  dignity;  re- 
garded themselves  from  the  start  ap- 
parently rather  as  the  immortal  dead 
than  as  the  victims  of  inconsequent 
passion,  and  lacked  humor,  sense,  and 
tact. 

The  fervent  transcribers  of  "Amitie 
Amoureuse"  had  no  less  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  correspondence, 
and  years  afterwards,  when  time  has 
exhausted  on  both  sides  the  glow  of 
their  delicate  relations  without  dimin- 
ishing the  permanent  friendship  which 
nourished  and  sped  the  bloom  of  the 
warmer  feeling,  Philippe  sends  to  De- 
nise  her  share  of  this  pretty  romance 
of  two  natures  d' elite,  so  that  she  may 
€lass  and  arrange  them  with  his. 
The  result  is  a  book  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  as  a  high  revelation  of  he- 
roic generosity,  each  the  splendid  or- 
deal of  the  other,  and  both  purified  and 
ennobled  by  every  phase  in  the  history 
of  their  hearts.  To  think  that  it  was 
to  Maupassant  such  fine  lines  as  those 


that  terminate  Denise's  letters  were 
addressed:— 

Adieu,  my  friend.  Thanks  to  you  I 
have  remained  an  honest  woman.  I  bow 
my  head,  respectful  and  gratified,  before 
the  high  sentiment  that  prompted  you. 
Through  you  I  have  known  the  supreme 
felicity  of  love,  as  well  as  suffered  its 
worst  pangs.  Ah,  with  my  whole  heart 
I  thank  you  for  having  had  the  courage  to 
keep  me  straight.  And  it  is  still  you,  my 
Philippe,  who  arm  my  four  and  thirty 
years,  at  times  a  little  rebellious,  who 
guide  me  and  show  me  the  way,  indicat- 
ing me  new  duties,  a  future  which  the 
mother,  in  her  woman's  coquetry,  never 
dreamed  so  near. 

And  when  she  receives,  as  a  loan,  the 
letters  he  so  grudgingly  parts  with  even 
for  a  short  time,  she  replies:— 

Yes,  is  it  not  so?  A  few  heart-beats, 
the  best,  perhaps,  we  have  known,  lies 
within  these  pages.  Dear,  what  matter 
that  we  age  when  we  are  two,  so  marvel- 
lously, so  amorously  friends! 

It  is  perhaps  a  fitting  word  upon  the 
imperfection  of  humanity  (poor  frail 
affair,  whose  greatest,  most  lasting  at- 
traction lies,  not  in  its  virtue  but  in  its 
very  imperfection)  that  Denise,  who 
starts  the  stronger,  ends  the  weaker. 
She  writes  in  the  beginning:  "Is  the 
white  soul  of  monsieur,  my  friend, 
quite  so  white  as  he  is  pleased  to  say? 
I  am  vaguely  frightened  of  the  sur- 
prises that  spring  from  a  too  fresh 
friendship,  and  then,  with  or  without 
all  that,  I  have  an  unfortunate  nature, 
very  frank  and  very  loyal,  that  could 
never  accustom  itself  to  the  endurance 
of  being  ill  at  ease  in  a  soul."  Philippe 
tries  to  reassure  her  by  saying  that 
half  his  devotion  is  given  to  Helene, 
her  delicious  little  girl.  This  child 
plays  a  lovely  part  in  the  romance  of 
her  unhappily  married  mother.  Phi- 
lippe tenderly  loves  her,  and  he  is  her 
"big  great  friend,"  in  a  little  while  the 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her  after  her 
mother.  We  get  glimpses  here  and 
there  of  popular  personalities.  Denise 
receives  as  friends  Sully-Prudhomme, 
Massenet,  Paul  Hervieu,  Marcel  Pro- 
vost, Abel  Hermant.     We  are  shown 
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Paul  Hervieii,  between  two  morsels  ,'it 
dinner,  asking  when  love  ceases,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  imagining,  with- 
out even  the  aid  of  Denise's  sprightly 
pen,  the  kind  of  discussion  that  follows 
this  ingenuous  question.  The  literary 
flavor  all  through  the  book  is  pro- 
nounced, but  not  excessive.  Denise 
■continually  excites  her  weary  and  in- 
dolent friend  to  production,  quotes 
Maurice  Barres  in  reference  to  his 
^'qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  bitter- 
ness." The  bitterness,  alas!  we  are 
too  familiar  with;  but  the  enthusiasm, 
we  own,  seems  a  novelty.  She  re- 
proaches him  with  taking  too  keen  a 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  empty- 
minded  wealthy:  "in  their  heavy  soci- 
ety you  feel  so  intensely  your  own  pre- 
cious individuality!  and  then  the  lux- 
ury about  them  charms  you,  admitting 
your  indifference,  your  idleness  even." 
She  utters,  in  her  tender  reproaches, 
many  a  wise  and  witty  word.  Quoting 
the  brutal  and  sceptical  Barres  on 
women,  she  exclaims:  "Can  you  ever 
know  how  far  away  our  hearts,  our 
sensibilities,  our  tendernesses  and 
thoughts  are  from  the  banality,  a  trifle 
heavy,  which  yours  at  times  offer  us, 
my  fine  gentlemen,  you  who  pride 
yourselves  on  intellectuality,  art,  and 
idealism?  .  .  .  Ah,  you  were  famous, 
all  of  you,  yesterday,  fatuous  and 
nawe,  my  dear  fellows,  to  think  that 
while  you  were  studying  us,  we,  on  our 
side,  were  not  studying  you!  Could 
you  but  guess  what  gifts  of  cool  an- 
alysis are  often  hidden  behind  our 
worst  enthusiasms!  What  we  seek  is  a 
little  illusion,  a  few  dreams.  Some- 
times we  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
them;  but  be  assured  that  we  count 
you  at  your  just  value  in  these  pretty 
joys  which,  since  we  cannot  have  them 
alone,  we  are  compelled  to  share  with 
you.  .  .  .  We  also  have  our  little  cou- 
-quering  bow,  and,  like  you,  our  mas- 
ters, it  is  quite  possible  that  we  know 
just  as  well  how  to  draw,  from  the 
•common  instrument  that  you  use, 
sounds  marvellous  because  they  come 
from  our  own  dreams  rather  than  from 
you."  What  a  study  the  writer  of 
these  words  would  have  been  for  the 


pen  of  a  Meredith  or  his  French 
brother,  Stendhal! 

But  Philippe  wins  our  hearts  com- 
pletely when  we  see  him  solemnly  in- 
stalled at  a  banquet  of  almond-drops, 
the  sage  godfather  of  Helen's  new  doll, 
christened  Philippine  in  his  honor.  The 
letters  become  increasingly  charming. 
What  a  pretty  picture,  that  of  the  il- 
lustrious men  of  Paris,  academicians, 
philosophers,  and  poets,  sprawling  on 
the  floor  round  Helene's  toys,  shouting, 
roaring,  racing,  seizing  and  squabbling 
over  tops,  windmills,  Noah's  arks,  ve- 
locipedes! "Where's  my  cow?"  cries 
Renan.  "Baudry  has  got  it— no, 
there's  Maupassant  chewing  it."  The 
great  men  are  as  greedy  over  the 
sweets  as  the  child,  and  Baudry  holds 
a  big  bowl  for  the  bonbons  out  of 
favor,  which  he  calls  "the  bitter  bowl 
of  the  rejected."  "Simple  joys,"  Denise 
exclaims,  "are,  after  all,  the  best."  She 
chides  Philippe  for  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual inquietude,  and  he  bitterly 
replies:  "Why  ask  me  the  meaning  of 
my  eternal  brain-sickness?"  Terrible 
word!  written  unconsciously  by  the  fu- 
ture victim  of  an  incurable  brain  sick- 
ness. "Can  I  say  to  my  sensitiveness, 
cease  to  dwell  within  me?  to  my  im- 
agination, cease  to  be?  My  method  of 
living  consists  in  being  without  will, 
except  in  the  search  here  and  there  of 
a  few  rare  impressions;  that  is  all  I 
ask  of  heavy  and  monotonous  life;  my 
indolence  is  the  talisman  which  helps 
me  to  penetrate  further  into  joy  and 
sorrow;  I  change  into  living  works  the 
searches  and  discoveries  made  in  the 
souls  of  others,  above  all,  in  my  own." 
Poor  Maupassant!  with  a  fate  less 
tragic  than  his,  could  we  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  condemn  a  nature,  whatever 
his  life  or  work,  so  incurably  blighted 
from  the  start,  so  profoundly  touched 
as  his  is  here  revealed  by  morbid  mel- 
ancholy? "I  desired  genius;  since  1 
have  not  got  it,  I  console  myself  with 
dreams,"  elsewhere  exclaims  this 
writer  of  tales  of  a  ferocious  material- 
ism. When  ardor  begins  to  peep  out  of 
this  sentimental  reverie,  Denise  shakes 
the  finger  of  wisdom,  and  quotes  her 
nurse,  who  used  to  say  to  her  in  her 
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bursts  of  affection:  "Love  me  less  at  a 
time,  Nisette;  you  will  love  me  longer." 
But  after  a  mild  lecture,  her  own  im- 
pulsiveness shows  itself  with  the  re- 
assuring line:  "If  I  argued  right,  what 
a  little  nothingness  (nednt)  I  should 
be!"  As  for  him,  so  delicately  and  ten- 
derly repulsed,  he  floats  in  the  para- 
dise of  the  imagination,  heedless  ot 
reason,  and  finds  the  mere  joys  of 
meeting  and  writing  and  talking  be- 
yond all  dreams.  His  "exquisite  and 
incomparable  friend"  is  by  this  all  his 
life,  his  dreaming,  and  imagining.  Not 
that  his  intelligence  or  his  eyes  are 
shut.  He  goes  to  a  reception  at  the 
Prince  of  X.  "None  but  Highnesses, 
except  myself,  reigning  in  the  salons 
of  their  noble  subjects."  But  he  has 
had  enough  of  princes  because  "those 
boors,  never  sitting  down  themselves, 
leave  not  only  the  men  but  the  women 
standing  lil^e  geese."  His  conviction 
is  that  "whoever  would  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  thoughts,  the  independ- 
ence of  his  judgment,  see  life,  human- 
ity, and  the  world  as  a  free  observer, 
above  all  prejudices,  all  preconceived 
belief  and  religion,  should  absolutely 
avoid  what  are  called  social  relations, 
for  so  contagious  is  universal  idiocy 
that  he  cannot  frequent  his  fellow-be- 
ings, see  them,  listen  to  them,  without 
being,  in  spite  of  himself,  influenced 
by  their  convictions,  their  ideas,  and 
their  moral  imbecility."  This  has  an 
echo  of  the  Maupassant  voice  we  are 
familiar  with— clear,  harsh,  sombre, 
and  unsparingly  true.  Denise  consoles 
him  by  the  assurance  that  champion 
bores  are  not  the  princes  but  the 
T)ourgeois.  She  has  had  ample  opportu- 
nity of  studying  the  animal  in  her  hus- 
band's family,  and  knows  him  to  be  the 
onlj^— the  real  enemy.  Kings,  princes, 
nobles,  artists— all  are  susceptible  from 
time  to  time  of  great  thoughts,  splen- 
did feelings,  grand  generosity;  but  the 
petty,  narrow  &o?<r/7eo/s— never.  She 
sweeps  the  class  out  of  the  paradise  of 
the  elect,  as  empty,  stupid,  sly,  cow- 
ardly, selflsh,  and  thieving.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law  they  are  monuments  of  im- 
peccable villainy,  and  she  flnely  defines 
"bourgeoisism"  as  not  a  social  state, 


"but  a  condition  of  the  soul;  there  be- 
ing even  bourgeois  among  artists.'* 
When  she  spends  an  hour  in  their 
midst  she  returns  to  her  bath  to  wipe 
away  the  soil  of  gross  contact,  and 
cries  with  Hamlet:  "To  sleep,  to 
dream!"  As  we  read  her  charming  let- 
ters, we,  too,  could  cry  with  Philippe 
in  the  pretty,  clear,  simple  French 
tongue:  "Que  j'aime  done  vos  lettres!"^ 
And  how  we  emphasize  her  own  de- 
scription of  her  soul  as  "soft,  far-see- 
ing, and  firm,  a  little  tender— above  all, 
enamoured  of  a  certain  ideal  of  pride 
and  self-respect."  When  she  writes  of 
her  child  we  love  her  even  more  than 
when  she  writes  of  herself.  "Yes,  i& 
she  not  really  divine,  my  daughter?  She 
seduces,  captivates,  because  I  respect 
her  bloom  of  infancy,  and  keep  her 
from  knowledge  of  all  practical  things. 
Hence  her  daintiness  of  thought  that 
delights  you."  What  subtlety  in  her 
maternal  love!  Her  dread  of  the  "liv- 
ing dead,"  of  the  husband  who  brings 
to  marriage  a  heart  in  ashes,  makes  her 
prospectively  detest  her  future  son-in- 
law,  lest  suffering  through  him  should 
lie  ahead  for  the  adorable  Helene,  who 
runs  through  all  these  pages  with  her 
delicate  child's  profile  and  her  silvery 
laugh.  Mother  and  daughter  are  to- 
gether from  the  first  enshrined  in  the 
lover's  heart.  "This  evening  you  spoko 
to  me  with  your  soft  low  voice,  con- 
tained, almost  wordless,  so  full  of  emo- 
tion. You  seem  to  me  all  resignation, 
strength,  peace;  something  for  me  as 
precious,  as  rare,  as  dear,  as  your 
H61ene  is  for  you.  All  belonging  to 
you  and  to  her  is  a  perfect  harmony." 

At  last  comes  the  first  explosion.  "I 
love  you,"  writes  Philippe,  rashly,  "t 
can  no  longer  live  away  from  you,  dear 
enlightened  tenderness  that  guides  me, 
vigilant,  and  has  known  how  to  ani- 
mate me  with  its  warm  magnetism." 
She  thanks  him  for  his  loyalty  and 
frankness,  but  she  hopes  to  cure  him. 
But  he  must  go,  else  his  weakness 
might  weaken  her,  and  that  is  not  how 
she  understands  love.  Sad  and  curi- 
ous fact,  she  muses.  Something  unrea- 
soned and  unreasonable  ever  pushes  a 
woman  to  believe  a  man  when  he  tells- 
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her  that  he  loves  her.  Is  not  this  some- 
thiiiij  the  search  of  that  soft  and  flat- 
tering? sensation  with  which  we  say  "'I 
am  loved!"  words  with  which  the  heart 
is  always  lured?  Charmed,  she  still 
has  the  wisdom  of  virtue  and  the  logic 
of  pride.  She  is  proud  of  his  love,  but 
wonders  naively  that  he  should  so  fer- 
vently implore  what  she  regards  as  the 
•shame  and  iiTeparable  blight  of  a  life. 
She  admits  the  seduction  of  his  mag- 
nificent intelligence,  and  finds  nothing 
elsewhere  to  match  the  clarity,  depth, 
the  delicacy  and  sense  of  his  conversa- 
tion, but  it  is  only  sympathy  and 
friendship  he  has  inspired.  They  quote 
the  "Imitation"  and  part  here. 

Fourteen  months  later  Philippe  re- 
turns to  Paris,  cured,  the  old  love  noAV 
transformed  into  a  vivacious  and  sen- 
timental tenderness.  He  quotes 
Heine— 

Mon  coeur  n'a  fleuri  qu'une  fois, 
II  me  semble  11  y  a  cent  ans, 

and  Denise  is  reassured.  His  affection 
for  Helene  increases,  and  brings  out  all 
the  most  amiable  qualities  of  his  na- 
ture. It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
sweeter  character  revealed  than  that  of 
the  Philippe  of  all  these  succeeding  let- 
ters. He  is  able  to  do  what  few  men 
can  do  and  remain  a  gentleman:  tell 
tales  of  a  foolish  young  girl.  True,  the 
girl  is  Denise's  niece,  and  according  to 
the  French  position  of  the  jeune  fille,  he 
only  did  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  in 
telling  upon  her.  She  starts  a  compro- 
mising flirtatious  correspondence  with 
liim  during  his  long  exile,  and  he  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  warn  Denise.  After 
which  he  thanks  her  for  having  so 
wisely  preseiwed  their  relations  from 
the  vulgarity  of  a  cheap  liaison,  and  is 
full  of  retrospective  remorse  for  his 
folly.  Women  like  Denise  do  not  fall: 
their  seduction  lies  in  their  inaccessi- 
bility; and  thinking  of  what  her  suffer- 
ing and  disillusion  would  have  been 
had  she  yielded  to  his  prayer,  he  truly 
exclaims:  "What  we  offer  is  so  little 
<?ompared  with  what  such  as  you  give!" 
But— wonder  upon  wonder!— is  it  really 
Maupassant  to  whom  Denise  writes, 
liearing    of    Susanne's  indiscretion? 


"This  news  of  a  secret  correspondence 
makes  me  shudder.  Think,  if  it  had 
not  been  you  she  addressed,  you  whom 
I  esteem,  whose  native  delicacy  I  know 
—think  how  such  a  freedom  of  manner 
might  have  troubled  her  woman's  fu- 
ture, and  how  it  might  already  have  in- 
jured her  young  girl's  life."  Confused, 
ashamed,  she  entreats  his  pardon,  and 
begs  him  to  burn  with  her  her  niece's 
silly  lettei*s;  then  returning  to  their 
more  interesting  selves,  she  laughs 
sadly  over  their  broken  romance:  "We 
shall  not  probably  finish  our  lives, 
I  in  a  convent,  you  in  the  Seine. 
We  shall  be  killed  by  nobody, 
not  even  by  my  husband  the  diplo- 
mat. Thank  heaven,  then,  it  is  no 
novel,  and  will  interest  nobody,  for 
every  one  wants  to  see  in  a  novel  either 
a  kind  of  ideal  of  life,  or  sufferings  so 
extreme,  or  horrors  so  complete,  as  for- 
tunately one  rarely  sees  in  real  life, 
such  as  yours,  mine,  ours,  theirs." 

Happily  there  is  more  than  sentiment 
in  this  delightful  book.  There  are 
characters  inimitable  little  French 
scenes,  snatches  of  brilliant  dialogues, 
and  at  least  one  of  Gyp's  heroines, 
Germaine  Dalvillers,  an  impudent,  mis- 
chievous, witty,  fast,  and  adorable  lit- 
tle woman,  who  lifts  the  hair  of  pru- 
dery and  bewitchingly  vanquishes 
ill-humor;  not  always  quite  decent,  but 
the  type  of  scamp  who  is  a  perennial 
source  of  delight  in  the  dulness  of  exist- 
ence, and  is  as  captivating  as  she  is  be^ 
wildering.  One  does  not  Judge  her;  one 
is  content  to  enjoy  her,  without,  how- 
ever, holding  her  up  as  a  model  to  one's 
young  daughters.  Yet  Tve  can  all  con- 
ceive a  far  more  deplorable  type  of 
daughter,  for  this  radiant  scamp  in 
petticoats,  Denise  tells  us,  keeps  with 
precious  care  the  last  little  white  shoes 
her  baby  wore,  "because  they  are 
stained  with  the  mud  of  its  last  walk. 
Stupid  heart,"  she  prettily  sighs,  "that 
besprinkles  the  meanest  things  with 
sparkles  of  love!"  In  a  strictly  respect- 
able circle,  where  the  ladies  after  din- 
ner do  fancy  work  while  the  men  doze, 
her  provincial  hostess  reproves  the 
sprightly  Germaine  for  her  Parisian 
idleness.   Next  evening  Germaine  en- 
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ters  the  salon  with  a  big  basket  that,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  guests,  contains 
a  duclv,  which  she  silently  proceeds  to 
pluck.  Tableau  in  the  chateau!  Best 
anecdote  of  all  of  the  irresistible  Ger- 
maine:  A  dull,  pompous,  stiff  and 
starched  young  magistrate,  after  din- 
ner, holds  her  in  Interminable  converse. 
Ineptitudes  rain.  The  Parisians  are 
yawning,  while  the  magistrate  chatters, 
chatters.  Talking  of  marriage,  he  says: 
"Ah,  madame,  life  in  the  provinces  is 
sad:  to  make  oneself  a  centre,  one  must 
marry;  but  then  choice  is  such  a  chance 
and  difficult  matter." 

G€?'maine—Yes,  you  would  want  a 
young  girl  well  brought  up,  rich  

Magistrate  .—'Nsitur  Sill  J.  I  would  like 
her  to  belong  to  society,  but  very  sim- 
ple; intelligent,  a  musician,  even  witty, 
personable;  in  a  word  charming, 
like  

Gennaine— Ah,  monsieur,  I  stop  you. 
You  were  on  the  point  of  a  compli- 
ment. 

Magistrate. — Oh,  madame,  it  would 
not  be  one.  You  merit  a  thousand.  But 
to  live  in  the  provinces,  in  a  kind  of  of- 
ficial position,  the  young  person  should 
be  more — less— how  shall  I  say  it?— in 
a  word,  less— more— effaced.  I  don't 
know  if  you  quite  understand  me. 

(?erma me.— Perfectly.  You  are  quite 
right,  monsieur;  it  is  very  just,  for  in 
the  magistrature  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
stupid,  one  must  also  be  good  form." 

Susanne  also,  the  flirt,  is  in  capital 
relief;  hardy,  stolid,  and  worldly-wise 
in  her  imprudences,  cynical,  mercenary, 
heartless,  and  yet  not  repulsive  or 
worthless.  Never  a  mate  for  the  senti- 
mental Philippe,  as  Denise  purposed 
her,  believing  in  her  attachment  to  him, 
and  who  leaves  us  in  some  doubt  of  the 
subsequent  happiness  of  her  rich  Greek 
husband.  But  we  like  her.  There  is  a 
little  indefinable  charm  in  her  roguish 
misbehavior,  her  cynical  candor  and 
light  tears  for  Philippe,  who,  after  she 
had  declined  to  share  his  modest  for- 
tunes, which  concession  to  her  rash 
advances  he  was  willing  to  make  to 
please  Denise,  probably  guards  his  por- 
trait in  the  most  perfumed  and  in- 
censed  chamber   of   memory   as  the 


blighted  romance  of  her  youth.  But 
over  this  abortive  passion,  little  Helene 
sighs  the  prettiest  epitaph:  "Ah,  life  is 
sad,  mother.  There  are  days— when 
my  doll  turns  out  to  be  sawdust,  or  my 
bird  dies— when  I  would  like  to  go 
away  into  a  star."  Hearing  that  the 
delicious  Susanne  has  declined  the  gift 
of  his  hand  and  name,  Philippe  is  re- 
stored to  satisfaction,  and  anecdotes  of 
the  adorable  and  adored  Germaine  con- 
tribute to  the  gaiety  of  the  correspond- 
ence. What  do  you  think  a  husband  is? 
somebody  asks  her.  "In  general? 
Why,  a  customs  officer"  (stupor  around 
her).  "Yes,  a  customs  officer,  who- 
should  guard  against  exportation  in  the 
fear  of  importation."  Her  escapades, 
her  pert  speeches,  and  her  angers  are 
equally  original. 

Little  by  little  we  see  the  change  in 
Denise.   This  time  Philippe  is  imper- 
ceptibly assuming  her  abandoned  rdle 
of  Mentor.   "You  are  going  to  the  con- 
cert on  Sunday?     Then  not  altogether 
without  me.   I  will  write,  and  you  shall 
carry  me  in  your  pocket."     To  which 
he  replies:   "There  is  a  touch  of  the  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  most  serious  feminine 
brain.   Yes,  I'll  put  you  in  my  pocket, 
madame;"  and  laughing  over  her  own 
inconsequences,  Denise    then  quotes: 
"La  femme  est  la  desolation  du  juste."" 
How  witty  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles 
over  Anatole  France!  and   her  auda- 
cious   quotation    from  Maupassant, 
when  somebody,  learning  that  writing- 
is  as  difficult  and  often  as  painful  as 
birth,  asked  why  he  wrote,  then:  "Mon 
dieu!   It  is  better  to  do  that  than  to 
rob;"  and  her  charge  of  obviousness  in 
her  lover's  truth,  which  she  describes 
as  in  the  style  of  "Monsieur  de  la  Pal- 
lice  is  dead,  dead  of  sickness;  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  his  death  he  was 
still  alive."   The  first  cry  of  her  heart 
to  him  is  an  unexpected  break  in  this 
gentle  gaiety;  to   which   Philippe  re- 
sponds:  "My  too-far-off  dear,  poor  be- 
loved little  saint,  so  believing  and  im- 
pressionable, how  to  resist  longer  the 
soft  warmth  of  your  fervent  friend- 
ship!"  "Once,"  she  tells  him,  "O  an- 
alyst of  the  void,  O  drinker  of  smoke, 
O  eater  of  dreams,   I  turned  bravely 
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from  you  when  you  said,  *I  love  you.' 
Now  I  no  longer  fly,  I  listen,  suddenly 
overcome  with  a  divine  and  tormenting 
joy."  But  his  worship  of  her  has  be- 
come so  purified,  so  etherealized  by  its 
ordeal,  that  he  himself  craves  pardon 
for  having  loved  her  ill  before,  and  del- 
icately gives  her  to  understand  that 
nothing  will  ever  induce  him  now  to  re- 
turn to  the  unworthier  feeling.  She  is 
wounded,  astounded,  perplexed.  They 
sentimentalize  with  fervor,  and  he  ad- 
dresses her  as  his  "too-far-off  beloved." 
With  minds  less  subtle,  less  complex, 
less  diverse  and  less  literary,  this  pro- 
longed situation  would  be  monotonous 
and  tiresome,  but  nothing  wearies  from 
the  pen  of  these  finished  lovers.  Every- 
where there  are  evidences  of  Philippe's 
delicacy  as  a  man.  Denise  sends  him 
an  unpublished  and  interesting  detail 
in  Napoleon's  courtship  of  Mile,  de  Mon- 
tijo,  begging  him  to  make  copy  of  it. 
Philippe  replies:  "The  tale  is  charm- 
ing, but  I  keep  it  for  myself,  which  is 
better  than  giving  to  the  public  such  in- 
timate facts  about  a  woman  now  so 
unhappy  and  so  crushed  by  events." 

The  symptoms  increasing  in  Denise, 
Philippe  writes  sternly:  "I  have  not 
suffered  through  you,  I  have  not  be- 
come your  friend,  to  watch  you  placidly 
lose  yourself  through  your  imagination. 
...  I  forbid  you  to  love,  do  you  hear?" 
But  she,  poor  soul,  vanquished,  is  past 
hearing.  She  continues  to  write  wittily 
and  wisely,  and  some  of  her  pages 
strike  a  note  of  profound  and  original 
thought,  containing  as  well  sensible 
criticism  of  men,  manners,  and  books. 
But  underneath  runs  the  stifled  cry  of 
a  hungry  heart,  and  Philippe's  work  is 
to  stem  the  surging  tide  with  a  tender- 
ness of  touch  no  less  rare  than  ex- 
quisite. He  suffers  in  her  suffering, 
and  has  the  strength  to  be  strong 
against  her,  for  her  sake  and  for  his, 
and  keep  their  "amorous  friendship" 
from  descending  to  the  vulgar  denoue- 
ment. He  asks  if  he  shall  go  away. 
Her  passion  terrifies  him,  and  he 
soothes  her  like  a  little  child.  He  cries 
for  pardon,  and  in  a  long,  analytical, 
tortured  letter  lays  all  the  blame  to 
himself.   "Ah,  dear  one,  get  well  again, 


for  you  have  day  by  day  become  dearer 
to  me,  like  a  morsel  of  myself,  and  in 
losing  you  I  should  lose  my  life,"  he 
ends.   It  seems  miraculous  that  any 
man  should  be  able  to  resist  the  im- 
passioned outbursts  of  this  beautiful 
woman,  wildly  in  love  at  last,  who  lives 
in  a  hallucination  of  tenderness,  and 
expresses  herself  in  her  outpouring  of 
passion  with  an  ardent  crudity  which 
does  not  shock,  because  of  its  reckless 
sincerity.   Passion  at  such  white-heat 
excites  awe,  and  silences  even  the  voice 
of  prudeiT.   It  is  a  soul  that  cries, 
stripped  bare  for  us— a  living  suffering 
flame  that  burns  out  a  figure  so  cheap 
and  common  as  that  of  the  woman  of 
society.   She  writes  to  her  lover  that 
she  is  pursued  and  crucified  by  imag- 
inary kisses,  and  then  implores  him  in 
the  same  breath  to  take  her  and  to  help 
her  against  herself.   He  answers  her 
double  appeal  with  rough  nobility.  The 
greatest  joys  have  their  morrow,  and 
it  is  the  morrow  that  he  dreads  for  her. 
"My  beloved,  I  see  with  terror  that  you 
spiritualize  matter,  and  demand  of  it 
w<hat   it   cannot   give."   Nothing  his 
ardor  could  devise  would  diminish  the 
dreadful  distress  of  her  awakening. 
What  she  imagines  of  love  is  so  greatly 
more  than  what  it  is,  that  he  urges  her 
to  rest  with  her  ideal,  and  not  tempt 
him  to  risk  his  present  inelfable  posses- 
sion of  her  soul  in  the  bitterness  of 
deception  that  for  her  would  follow 
illicit  union.   "Have  the  wisdom  not  to 
count  each  beat  of  your  heart,"  he  en- 
treats, and  adds  that  he  finds  his  own 
force  to  speak  thus  to  her  "in  the  sub- 
lime and  touching  cowardice  of  her 
great  love.   Dear,  dearest,  let  me  dwell 
in  your  heart,  only  that."  As  well  rea- 
son with  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  erup- 
tion.  Philippe  becomes  more  explicit. 
"Listen  to  my  voice,  whose  softness 
will  end  by  calming  you,  dear,  dear 
one."   He  describes  the  ebb  and  tide  of 
love  till  the   cure  of   heart  comes. 
"Cure?  No.    I   fear  the  heart  ever 
afterwards  remains  infirm,  is  forever 
broken.   So  it  was  for  me.  ...  I  must 
let  you  suffer,  and  not  curse  your  suf- 
fering,  since  it   is  inevitable.   It  is 
man's  destiny  to  love  through  suffering 
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or  to  suffer  through  love.  .  .  .  We  are 
creatures  of  such  frail  feeling;  the  ro- 
mance each  one  builds  is  so  soon  fin- 
ished, the  breath  that  vivifies  it  so 
•quickly  spent,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
live  it,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  state  of 
dream.  ...  I  seem  to  reason  too  rea- 
sonably, my  Denise.  But  I  would  only 
guard  you  from  a  transient  ill,  from  a 
vulgar  fall  of  which  you  would  have  to 
blush— were  it  only  before  me— of  a 
shame  that  not  even  all  the  tenderness 
in  which  I  should  envelop  you  would 
prevent  you  from  feeling."  Noble 
words  at  a  critical  moment,  fit  to  re- 
<leem  a  lifetime's  ignominy.  This 
"^A-'hole  letter  is  magnificent.  His  allu- 
sion to  her  child,  to  the  degrading  ne- 
•cessity  for  lying  that  a  liaison  involves, 
his  consciousness  of  the  fatuity  of  a 
man  in  the  position  of  a  Don  Juan,  and 
his  simple  cry  to  her  whom  not  so  long 
ago  he  pursued  with  so  different  a 
prayer:  "Denise,  Denise,  understand 
me.  Have  pity  on  yourself,  on  Helene; 
think  well  before  this  vulgar  and  ir- 
reparable evil  happens.  It  costs  me 
something  to  play  the  ludicrous  part  of 
repulsing  your  tenderness.  But  to 
make  of  you  whom  I  respect,  whom  I 
love— you,  my  sister,  the  friend  and 
companion  dhosen  of  all  others,  recog- 
nizing in  her  tlie  highest  virtues,  the 
loyalty  and  honor  of  a  man— to  make 
of  you  what  I  have  made  of  others!  I 
am  heartbroken.  But,  Denise,  dear 
delicate  soul,  dear  nature  of  the  elect, 
measure  my  great  probity  in  saying  to 
you  Don't  love  me!  I  transcribe  a  law 
of  sorrow  for  my  own  grief.  But  it  is 
my  duty  and  I  accomplisli  it.  Ah,  poor, 
cherished  frail  friend,  how  deeply  I 
must  love  you  to  inflict  this  pain  on 
you!"  A  moment  later  he  yields,  and 
calls  her.  Her  letter  in  which  she  de- 
scribes her  abortive  visit  to  his  house 
is  vivid  and  extraordinarily  true.  Her 
hesitations,  the  cabman's  patronage, 
the  rain,  the  long  wait  in  the  cab,  the 
quick  vital  sketch  of  Philippe  leaving 
his  house  to  dine  out,  HelSne's  sweet 
little  note  to  her  dear  ma  mma  afbsent  all 
the  evening,  and  the  mother's  pure  and 
passionate  joy  in  feeling  saved— all  this 
is  really  "a  slice  of  life."  Philippe's 


happiness  in  her  timely  rescue  is  sin- 
cere, but  poor  Denise  is  not  conva- 
lescent enough  not  to  taunt  him.  "You 
cry,"  she  bitterly  replies  to  his  con- 
gratulations, "  'Love  me — there,  all 
right— not  so  much— come,  a  little 
more.'  "  Poor  Philippe  is,  as  he  would 
say,  ahuri,  bewildered,  scared;  but  she 
is  ill  after  the  struggle  and  the  shock, 
and  Cannes  is  the  refuge.  Philippe  fol- 
lows her  to  find  her  in  the  torpor  of 
convalescence.  His  old  love  is  then 
aroused,  and  he  begins  to  regret  his 
stoicism  bitterly.  He  fears  he  was  a 
fool  instead  of  a  sage.  But  for  her  it 
is  too  late.  Her  child  has  won,  and  the 
dream  is  ended.  He  respects  her  re- 
nouncement, never  loving  her  more, 
and  proposes  that  he  shall  devote  him- 
self to  the  education  of  his  young 
brother  in  the  hopes  of  making  him  a 
worthy  husband  for  HelSne,  which 
work  is  to  be  a  kind  of  double  pater- 
nity. Helene  and  Jacques  henceforth 
the  double  object  of  an  empty  life. 

Hannah  Lynch. 


From  the  Revne  des  Deux  Mondes. 
THE  SUPERIORTTY   OF   THE  ANGLO- 
SAXON. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  great 
philosopher  in  order  to  understand  the 
following  propositions:  that  the  vari- 
ous races  of  mankind  have  all  their 
qualities  and  their  defects;  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  their  de- 
fects and  their  qualities;  that  good  and 
evil  are  to  be  found  eveiywhere;  and 
that  perfection  is  not  of  this  world. 
Nor  does  it  require  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  history  to  enable  one 
to  perceive  that  certain  defects  are 
more  inimical  to  the  prosperity, 
whether  of  republics  or  empires,  than 
certain  others;  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  various  peoples  of  earth  are  very 
unequally  endowed.  The  defects  of 
the  Greeks  were  their  ruin,  but  the 
defects  of  the  Romans  helped  quite  as 
mucli  as  their  virtues  to  secure  them  a 
world-wide  empire.   There  are  moral 
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impeil'ectioiis  which  are  sources  of 
power,  and  there  are  others  which  are 
mere  weaknesses.  "Even  if  it  were 
possible,"  as  some  one  has  observed, 
"to  relieve  the  Englishman  of  a  little 
of  his  stiff  and  obstinate  pride,  and  to 
give  him  the  imaginative  sympathy 
which  he  lacks— the  faculty  of  enter- 
ing easily  into  the  feelings  of  others— 
you  would  probably  lessen,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  firmness  of  purpose  and 
faith  in  himself  and  his  rights,  which 
all  must  admire.  In  short,  you  would 
render  him  less  fit  to  fulfil  his  mission 
in  the  world." 

The  ingenious  and  eloquent  author  of 
a  book  which  has  made  some  stir  of 
late,  M.  Edmond  Demolins,  amazed  at 
the  immense  power  of  expansion  exhib- 
ited by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  has  under- 
taken to  prove  ^  that  they  are,  at  all 
points,  superior  to  ourselves.  M. 
Demolins  is  a  distinguished  economist 
of  the  school  of  M.  Le  Play,  and  as  an 
economist  it  is  the  yield,  of  course,  that 
he  chiefly  considers  in  fixing  the  price 
and  regulating  the  tariff,  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  a  nation.  For  every 
man  who  plumes  himself  on  the  pos- 
session of  some  natural  advantage,  M. 
Demolins  has  one  inquiry:  "How  much 
does  it  net  you?"  He  has  made  up  his 
mind  tiiat  if  our  neighbors  over  the 
Channel  have  succeeded  in  all  their 
undertakings,  and  created  a  vast  em- 
pire which  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
history,  they  owe  it  less  to  their  native 
aptitudes  than  to  the  training  they 
have  received  in  the  family  and  the 
school;  and  lie  has  also  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  congenital  and  consti- 
tutional defects  from  which  we  French- 
men suffer  would  be  less  injurious  if 
they  were  not  fostered  and  aggravated 
by  a  deplorable  educational  system. 

He  does  not  altogether  despair  of  us, 
but,  in  order  that  we  may  fetch  our 
full  value,  whatever  that  may  be,  he 
would  have  us  differently  brought  up; 
he  would  have  our  parents  and  teach- 
ers apply  themselves  to  the  formation 
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Of  men;  to  imbuing  our  youth  with  a 
spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise,  and 
thus  preparing  them  for  what  he  calls 
a  "serious"  life,  rather  than  to  stuffing 
their  brains  with  useless  knowledge. 
We  might  yet  make  some  figure  in  the 
world  if  we  could  but  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  the  highest  wisdom  consists 
in  withdrawing  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  toils  and  hazards  of  the  strag- 
gle for  existence.  He  would  abolish 
those  fathers  and  mothers  who  say  to 
a  son:  "My  dear  child,  you  must  rely, 
first  of  all,  upon  us.  You  see  what 
economy  we  are  ready  to  practise,  in 
order  to  assure  your  future.  You  must 
then  rely  on  our  friends,  relatives  and 
allies,  w'ho  will  make  it  their  business 
to  vouch  for  you,  and  to  further  your 
interests.  Most  of  all,  you  must  look 
to  the  government,  which  has  innu- 
merable places  to  dispose  of.  It  would 
indeed  go  hard  if  you  could  not  secure 
one  of  them.  Since,  however,  the  state 
pays  its  functionaries  rather  stingily, 
and  since  it  is  always  well  to  have 
butter  to  one's  bread,  you  should  by 
all  means  marry  a  rich  girl.  But  give 
yourself  no  uneasiness;  we  will  look 
out  for  all  that.  We  will  seek  the  lady 
for  you,  and  we  will  find  her."  The 
boy  thus  gently  bred  and  sagely  in- 
structed inclines,  of  course,  toward  a 
quiet  life.  His  mind  grows  dull,  and 
his  volition  drowsy.  He  will  never  be- 
come either  a  pioneer,  a  settler,  or  a 
squatter.  He  will  never  be  anything, 
in  fact— and  he  will  be  proud  and 
happy  to  be  nothing.  He  will  abso- 
lutely revel  in  his  own  incurable  medi- 
ocrity. He  will  pace  all  his  days  in 
the  sunshine,  accompanied  by  his  own 
sliadow — and  he  will  find  that  shadow 
charming. 

Now  if  M.  Demolins  had  confined 
himself  to  lamenting  that  too'  many 
parents  cherish  but  mean  ambitions 
for  their  children,  and  that  too  many 
young  Frenchmen  show  a  marked  pref- 
erence for  an  easy  life  and  a  repug- 
nance to  laborious  undertakings;  if  he 
had  been  satisfied  with  combating  our 
prepossessions  and  prejudices,  the 
abuses  of  our  bureaucracy,  the  ficti- 
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tious  value  we  attach  to  public  office; 
and  our  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
liberal  professions;  if,  in  a  word,  he  had 
merely  described  our  case,  without  at- 
tempting to  account  for  It,  his  book, 
however  excellent,  would  have  im- 
proved nobody,  and  produced  but  little 
effect.  He  thinks,  very  justly,  that 
people  must  be  startled  before  the  truth 
can  be  brought  home  to  them,  and  that 
the  most  startling  of  all  rhetorical  fig- 
ures is  exaggeration. 

I  remember  once  to  have  seen,  in  an 
illustrated  manual  of  civic  morality, 
two  engravings  intended  to  give  chil- 
dren a  vivid  and  moving  idea  of  the 
happy  change  produced  by  the  great 
Revolution  in  the  lot  of  the  French 
peasant.  One  of  these  pictures  repre- 
sented a  cottage  under  the  old  regime. 
It  was  mid-winter;  the  snow-laden  roof 
wore  a  most  lugubrious  aspect;  the 
trees  were  leafless,  the  land  naked  and 
apparently  dead.  In  the  other  picture 
was  exhibited  a  cottage  after  1789. 
The  landscape  was  green  and  every- 
thing had  a  festive  air.  The  lilacs 
were  in  bloom,  the  fields  at  their  loveli- 
est; you  could  almost  hear  the  songs  of 
the  birds.  The  child  was  apparently 
expected  to  believe  that  the  Revolu- 
tion had  invented  spring.  By  a  similar 
trick,  M.  Demolins  endeavors  to  per- 
suade us  that  labor,  virtue  and  happi- 
ness are  all  discoveries  of  our  haughty 
neighbors.  He  takes  pleasure  in  pic- 
turing England  as  a  sun  without  a 
spot,  and  our  poor  France,  as  a  sort  of 
rayless  hole.  He  wants  us  to  receive 
a  nervous  shock  from  the  conviction 
that  all  is  for  the  best  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel— while  here  everything 
is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Great  Britain,  as  depicted  by  M. 
Demolins,  is  indeed  a  land  blessed  of 
the  Lord;  where  eveiy  man  rejoices  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  own  station; 
where  the  father's  chief  care  is  to  pre- 
pare his  son  for  a  "serious"  life,  and 
where  children  suck  in  the  virile  vir- 
tues with  their  mothers'  milk.  In  this 
happy  country  where  there  are  no  "un- 
employed," people  rely  on  themselves, 
and  suffice  to  themselves;  they  would 
blush  to  be  indebted  to  others  for  as- 


sistance or  credentials  of  any  sort;  and 
the  young  girls  who  have  the  best 
chance  of  marrying  are  those  who  have 
no  dowry.  Every  Englishman  is  a  com- 
pletely rounded  human  being.  Thanks 
to  the  education  he  has  received,  his 
faculties  are  all  harmoniously  devel- 
oped; and  when  he  comes  out  of  col- 
lege, where  he  has  acquired  none  but 
sound  and  useful  ideas,  lie  is  fit  for 
any  occupation. 

He  excels  the  world  in  independence 
of  mind  and  character.  His  principles, 
his  opinions,  his  judgments  are  all  his 
own.  He  despises  cut-and-dried  max- 
ims, conventional  language,  the  whole 
servile  troop  of  copyists.  He  enjoys  a 
yet  more  precious  advantage  over  the 
Celts,  the  Germans  and  the  Latin 
races,  in  his  power  of  concentrated  at- 
tention; and  his  capacity  for  rest  is  as 
i?emarkable  as  his  capacity  for  toil. 
He  is  so  expeditious  about  his  business 
that  he  gets  all  the  more  time  for  re- 
pose; and  what  can  equal  the  repose  of 
an  English  Sunday?  No  one  has  ever 
measured  the  height,  the  depth— or  the 
length  of  it. 

Industrious  as  virtuous,  England  has 
thus  attained  «  degree  of  prosperity, 
almost  inconceivable  by  the  Celto- 
Latin  imagination.  All  English  work- 
ingmen  live  freely,  and  nothing  is  lack' 
ing  to  the  comfort  of  their  homes. 
They  all  have  pianos  and  drink  tea  at 
a  large,  square  table  covered  with  a 
fine  cloth.  There  is  a  pretty  porcelain 
tea-service,  with  five  or  six  plates  of 
different  sorts  of  cakes  and,  what  is 
truly  remarkable,  before  taking  tea  a 
second  time,  they  have  a  habit  of 
rinsing  the  cup — "a  refinement,"  says 
M.  Demolins,  "which  might  profitably 
be  introduced  into  many  of  our  own 
houses."  These  worlvingmen  take  an 
interest  in  beautifying  both  their  homes 
and  their  lives,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  have  a  self-respect  and  a  dig- 
nity of  bearing  quite  unknown  to  our- 
selves. They  are  all  gentlemen  in 
embryo,  and  need  we  add  that  they  are 
perfectly  happy?  Other  people  work 
against  the  grain  and  under  protest. 
They  look  upon  labor  as  a  scourge,  a 
penalty  which  must  be  borne,  but  in 
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their  hearts  they  believe  with  the  Turk, 
that  man  is  better  sitting  than  stand- 
ing, and  lying  than  sitting.  But  the 
English  are  never  happy  except  when 
on  their  feet,  and  toil  is,  for  them,  a 
source  of  inexhaustible  delight.  You 
have  but  to  learn  the  language  of  their 
eyes  to  recognize  the  fact  that  "they 
have  all  a  formidable  fund  of  inward 
content  and  that  life  bears  a  gayer 
aspect  to  them  than  we  can  well  con- 
ceive." 

And  What  of  poor  France  ?  Alas,  it  is 
a  country  of  laggards  and  idlers,  where 
labor  and  effort  of  every  kind  are  re- 
garded as  a  torment,  which  each  man 
endeavors  to  avoid,  either  by  getting 
all  he  can  out  of  his  neighbor,  or  by 
invoking  the  succor  and  assistance  of 
the  state.  It  is  the  story  of  the  drone 
and  the  bee.  The  robust  and  vigorous 
youth  who  allows  his  family  to  main- 
tain him  is  a  drone.  The  youth  whose 
dream  it  is  to  marry  an  heiress  and  be 
supported  by  her  is  a  drone.  The  young 
civil-servant,  who,  disdaining  an  in- 
dependent profession,  gets  a  govern- 
ment place,  that  he  may  have  the  honor 
and  glory  of  being  provided  for  in  the 
budget,  is  also  a  drone.  In  fact,  we  are 
all  drones;  and  since  work  is  the  only 
source  of  true  happiness,  we  are  a  sad, 
morose  and  disappointed  people,  and 
the  melancholy  which  devours  us  offers 
a  cruel  contrast  to  British  buoyancy 
and  good-humor.  Which  one  of  us  can 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  boast 
of  having  there  "a  formidable  fund  of 
contentment?" 

M.  Demolins,  as  I  said  before,  is 
anxious  to  convince  his  readers;  but  he 
is  yet  more  anxious  to  startle  and 
move  them— and  in  this  he  appears  to 
have  succeeded.  A  good  many  of  them 
have  been  amazed,  afflicted  and  over- 
whelmed. I  have  a  neighbor  in  the 
country  whom  this  terrible  book  has 
plunged  into  the  very  depths  of  gloom. 
He  blushes  to  think  that  he  is  not  an 
Englishman.  It  is  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  face  that  he  feels  a  Celto- 
Latin  heart  beating  in  his  breast,  and 
carries  upon  his  shoulders  the  head  of 
a  French  drone.  "How  can  we  ever 
make  any  headway  against  those  peo- 
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pie?"  he  says.  "They  have  everything 
in  their  favor— native  gifts,  a  talent  for 
business,  indomitable  perseverance,  the 
taste  for  adventure,  and  a  passionate 
devotion  to  work."  I  admitted,  when 
he  bemoaned  himself  thus  to  me,  that 
M.  Demolins  was  quite  right  in  prais- 
ing the  Englishman's  capacity  for 
work;  that  he  does  give  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  What  he  is  about;  that  noth- 
ing ever  diverts  his  attention,  or  shakes 
his  conviction;  that  he  never  utters  a 
superfluous  word,  except  sometimes  to 
God,  in  his  everlasting  litanies,  but 
never  by  any  chance  to  the  man  with 
whom  he  is  making  a  bargain.  But  I 
also  pleaded  on  our  own  behalf,  that 
if  idle  and  imprudent  remarks  occa- 
sionally escape  us,  it  comes  of  our  be- 
ing essentially  a  sociable  peoni^;  and 
that  sociability  has  its  ntages; 
that  great  as  are  the  dei.  ^  of  unre- 
mitting toil,  there  is  a  certain  sweetness 
about  relaxation  too;  and  that  the  light- 
minded  folk  who  occasionally  forget 
themselves  are  pei'tiaps  happier  than 
those  keen  enthusiasts  who  have  al- 
ways an  eye  to  their  own  interest. 

He  could  hardly  hear  me  out:  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  said,  "and  while  we  are  talk- 
ing nonsense,  they  are  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  grabbing  everything 
that  is  worth  having;  and  we  get  their 
leavings,  provided  they  are  good 
enough  to  leave  anything.  The  idea 
never  would  have  occurred  to  us  to 
provide  for  our  youth  a  well-balanced 
and  practical  education.  Let  us  bum 
our  colleges.  That  will  be  a  good  be- 
ginning." I  reminded  him  that  the 
practical  and  harmonious  English  col- 
lege visited  by  M.  Demolins  is  a  very 
recent  foundation,  and  has  only  fifty 
pupils;  that  it  was  created  for  the  spe- 
cial training  of  young  men  who  propose 
to  settle  in  the  colonies;  that  its  object 
is  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  difficul- 
ties and  emergencies  of  a  life  of  ad- 
venture; that  the  extremely  able 
founder  of  this  institution.  Dr.  Cecil 
Reddie,  a  tall,  muscular  man  in  the 
garb  of  a  tourist— grey  woollen  shirt, 
short  breeches,  coarse  woollen  stock- 
ings folded  back  above  the  knee,  stout 
shoes  and  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter— is  the  very 
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type  of  the  pioneer  or  "squatter,"  and 
that  he  is  excessively  severe  upon  the 
English  schools,  which  by  no  means 
meet,  in  his  opinion,  the  requirements 
of  modern  life. 

"Our  present  system  of  education," 
said  this  gentleman  to  M.  Demolins, 
"forms  men  for  the  past,  not  the  pres- 
ent. The  majority  of  our  youth 
squanders  its  time  in  acquiring  those 
dead  languages  v^hich  very  few  of 
them  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  use. 
They  glance  at  the  modern  languages 
and  the  natural  sciences,  but  remain 
ignorant  of  all  which  concerns  real  life, 
practical  affairs,  and  their  own  rela- 
tions with  society.  What  renders  re- 
form most  difficult  is  the  fact  that  our 
preparatory  schools  are  shaped  by  the 
universities  for  which  they  prepare  a 
certain  number  of  their  pupils.  But 
the  universities,  lilce  other  old  corpora- 
tions, are  not  their  own  masters.  An 
invisible  and  intangible  spectre — the 
spirit  of  tradition  and  routine— broods 
over  their  directors  and  instructors."  1 
requested  my  neighbor  to  observe  fur- 
thermore that  England  has  been  for 
three  hundred  years  a  perfect  nursery 
of  hardy  pioneers,  and  the  intrepid  im- 
provers of  far  distant  lands;  that  the 
colonists  of  the  New  World  and  of 
Australia  were  by  no  means  educated 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Reddie;  that 
"harmonious"  education  had  not  been 
invented  when  they  embarked,  whence 
it  may  be  permitted  us  to  conclude  that 
old  methods  and  the  spirit  of  tradition 
have  some  advantages  after  all,  and 
that  the  utilities  are  not  always  useful. 

He  became  more  calm,  and  said  no 
more  al30ut  burning  the  colleges;  but 
only  observed  wistfully:  "Just  to  think 
of  a  country  where  all  the  workingmen 
have  pianos!"  I  assured  him  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  English 
workmen  do  not  all  have  pianos;  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  one  which 
M.  Demolins  ever  saw  was  in  the  sit- 
ting-room of  that  mechanic  who  has  five 
kinds  of  cake  on  his  table,  and  would 
feel  it  a  stain  upon  his  honor  not  to 
rinse  his  cup  before  taking  more  tea; 
but  that  all  this  man's  associates  do  not 
live  in  the  same  luxury;  that  some  are. 


in  fact,  quite  poor,  and  dwell  in  hovels; 
and  when  they  desire  to  drown  trouble 
they  drink;  so  that  rumor  has  it  there 
is  even  a  certain  number  of  confirmed 
inebriates  in  England;  and  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  M.  Demolins  must 
know  this,  and  also  that  these  drunk- 
ards are  not  gentlemen.  "Do  not  take 
it  so  to  heart,"  I  said.  "Does  not  M. 
Demolins  hold  out  to  us  the  hope  that 
if  we  resolutely  resist  our  inborn  vices, 
reform  all  our  tastes,  and  alter  all  our 
habits,  we  too  may  become,  by  the  help 
of  God,  an  inferior  kind  of  Anglo-Sax- 
ons?" "Bah!"  was  his  answer.  "He 
only  said  it  to  fiatter  us.  His  private 
opinion  is  that  in  order  to  have  initia- 
tive and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  you  must 
live  in  an  island;  and  that  France  not 
being  an  island,  we  can  never  be  any- 
tliing  but  a  nation  of  drones."  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  island  of  France;  but  I 
took  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
proved  beyond  a  question  that  only  in- 
sular peoples  possess  the  virtues  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of 
states. 

My  friend  reads  English  easily,  and  in 
order  to  convince  him  I  lent  him  a  work 
in  two  volumes  entitled  "The  France 
of  To-day."  The  author  of  this  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  book  is  an  English- 
woman born  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
learned  in  agriculture  and  profoundly 
versed  in  political  economy,  who  has 
traversed  our  country  more  than  once, 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
west,  in  order  to  see  how  we  live. 
She  has  investigated  the  subject  sys- 
tematically and  talked  with  everybody. 
She  knows  our  faults,  and  does  not  dis- 
guise them;  but  she  also  loiows  our 
virtues  and  commends  them. 

She  has  rather  a  weakness  for  our 
peasant-proprietors  whose  patient  in- 
dustry she  admires.  She  lays  it  dovm 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
French  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial, more  passionately  attached  to 
the  soil  than  any  other  people;  and 
that  this  passion  has  been  the  source 
in  theni  both  of  excellencies  and  of 
faults.  She  says  that  our  peasants  in 
their  zeal  to  accumulate  money  and 
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roiiiid  out  their  possessions,  push  to 
the  point  of  heroism  tlieir  insensibility 
to  privation,  and  their  genius  for  econ- 
omy; that  they  are  liard  upon  them- 
selves, and  sacrifice  nothing  to  the 
graces,  astonishing  tlie  observer  by  the 
strangest  mixture  of  affluence  and 
sordid  meanness;  that,  careless  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  they  neglect  their 
houses  as  no  Sussex  laborer  would 
ever  do;  but  that,  if  an  Englishwoman 
tells  them  that  the  husbandman  over 
the  Channel  works  another  man's  land 
and  may  be  turned  out  of  his  cottage 
any  day,  they  feel  for  him  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  pity. 

Miss  Betham  is  far  too  British  a  crea- 
ture not  to  lament  that  the  bedroom  of 
our  farm  laborer  is  often  but  a  dingy 
hole,  that  he  has  a  manure-heap  before 
his  door,  and  that  his  food  all  tastes  of 
smoke;  but  she  thinks  that  his  anxious 
provision  against  possible  accidents  is 
a  virtue,  and  that  he  bears  misfortune 
better  than  an  English  farmer  who 
wants  to  ape  the  squire  and  live  like  a 
capitalist.  She  also  thinks  that  by  the 
very  fact  of  subordinating  personal 
comfort  to  a  love  of  the  land,  our  peas- 
ants have  become  a  political  force; 
that  it  is  their  savings  which  have  re- 
paired public  disasters  wliich  appeared 
irremediable,  and  that  by  exercising 
their  common  sense  as  electors  they 
have  saved  their  country  from  more 
than  one  needless  revolution.  "We 
English,"  is  Miss  Betham's  conclusion, 
"are  a  nation  of  tenants,  while  the 
French  are  a  nation  of  proprietors." 
She  considers  that  each  of  these  condi- 
tions has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its 
drawbacks,  and  she  quotes  from  a 
London  journal  which  has  recently 
published  some  remarkable  studies  of 
village  life  in  England.  "It  is  diflScult 
to  conceive,"  wrote  the  author  of  these 
studies,  "of  the  state  of  servility  to 
which  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  reduced 
on  some  of  the  great  estates  where  it 
is  their  lot  to  abide.  The  squire  owns 
the  cottage,  and  can  give  or  withhold  a 
garden-plot  at  pleasure.  His  wife  and 
daughters  distribute  coals,  provide  bed- 
ding and  visit  the  sick.  The  poor  bene- 
ficiaries yield  passively  to  their  fate 
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vvliich  is  to  do  wliat  they  were  told,  and 
to  take  what  is  given  them,  and  be 
grateful.  It  is  a  realm  of  kindness  and 
good  intentions;  but  to  be  happy  there, 
a  man  must  renounce  all  manliness  of 
spirit,  and  sense  of  civic  dignity." 

This  last  quotation  was  quite  sooth- 
ing to  my  neighbor's  mind.  He  was 
charmed  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  M. 
Demolins  the  English  are  not  all  heroes 
and  do  not  all  have  virile  souls;  and 
that  while  England  produces  energetic 
men  and  incomparable  pioneers,  she  is 
also  the  land  of  the  assisted.  He 
blessed  Miss  Betham  for  having  poured 
balm  into  his  wounds,  was  consoled  for 
the  Celto-Latin  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
held  his  Southron's  head  a  little  higher. 

But  he  continued  to  owe  M.  Demolins 
a  grudge  for  having  stung  and  humili- 
ated him;  and  when  he  had  braced  up, 
and  made  a  few  inquiries  on  his  own 
account,  he  began  to  suspect  some  of 
the  assertions  of  that  disquieting  econ- 
omist, and  even  to  pick  lioles  in  tliem. 
He  read  a  celebrated  little  book  which 
has  been  denominated  the  stock-farm- 
er's Bible;  a  manual  of  sheep-raising  by 
an  old  Australian  colonist.  One  of  M. 
Demolins'  statements  is  that  the  En- 
glishman is  so  jealous  in  his  inde- 
pendence, and  so  firmly  resolved  to  rely 
only  on  himself,  that  he  would  feel  it 
a  disgrace  to  accept  aid  even  from  his 
own  family.  But  the  old  colonist  says 
that  every  stock-raiser  must  have  a 
certain  capital;  that,  in  the  good  old 
times,  the  first  comer  got  a  sheep-run 
for  a  mere  bagatelle  of  rent;  but  that 
even  he  had  to  have  some  ready  money 
for  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  vehicles, 
the  paying  of  hands,  the  laying  in  of 
provisions,  and  the  construction  of 
shelter  for  man  and  beast;  while  at  the 
present  day,  the  assistance  of  the  cap- 
italist has  become  yet  more  essential. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  business  of 
stock-raiser,  farmer,  squatter,  pro- 
prietor or  tenant  of  a  ranch,  appeals 
especially  to  those  English  younger 
sons  of  high  spirit  who  are  really  the 
nerve  of  the  colonies.  Their  only  alter- 
native being  emigration  and  the  public 
service,  they  decidedly  prefer  seeking 
their  fortune  at  a  distance.  They  know 
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that  their  elder  brothers  will  fill  their 
pockets  with  bank-notes  before  they  go, 
and  that  they  can  rely  on  their  family 
prestige  for  credentials  and  for  aid. 
"Now  which,"  inquired  my  neighbor, 
"is  right?  The  old  Australian  stock- 
farmer  or  the  French  economist?" 

But  there  were  further  surprises  in 
store  for  him.  M.  Demolins  draws  a 
distinction  between  corporate  nations, 
and  particularist  nations.  Among  the 
former,  in  which  he  includes  both  the 
German  and  the  Latin  races,  the  state 
is  regarded  as  a  species  of  Providence 
watching  over  the  destiny  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  cheerfully  sacrifices  his 
most  precious  liberties  in  exchange  for 
the  protection  thus  afforded.  In  a  par- 
ticularist society,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  care  of  the  individual  is  to 
defend  himself  from  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  He  undertakes 
to  arrange  his  own  lot,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  exertions,  energy,  indomitable 
perseverance.  "But  if,"  argued  my 
neighbor,  "it  is  true  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  the  most  'particularist'  of 
all  people  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
Americans  are  furious  protectionists? 
Why  do  they  require  the  state  to  charge 
itself  with  the  prosperity  both  of  their 
commerce  and  of  their  various  indus- 
tries? Why  are  there  so  many  per- 
sons among  them  who  prefer  living  at 
the  public  expense  that  their  pension- 
list  mounts  up  to  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs?  If  it  is  true  that  the 
main  concern  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  emancipate 
himself  from  all  tutelage,  how  does  it 
happen  that  Parliament  and  the  En- 
glish Cabinet  are  incessantly  extending 
the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction,  and 
interfering  in  matters  which  were  for- 
merly held  to  be  quite  out  of  their 
sphere?  Why  has  it  been  enacted  that 
every  primary  school  which  accepts  a 
subsidy,  must  also  be  visited  by  her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  and  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  a  code  approved  by 
Parliament?  Why  do  they  choose  to  be 
subsidized  and  inspected?  And  why 
has  the  cost  of  public  instruction  be- 
come during  the  last  twenty  years  one 
of  the  heaviest  items  in  their  budget?" 


A  few  more  questions.  "If  the  En- 
glish really  value  above  all  other  things 
that  personal  freedom  which  we  hold 
so  cheap,  why  are  we  at  liberty  to 
work  on  Sunday  if  we  wish  to  do  so,  or 
to  shoot  partridges  or  to  go  to  concerts, 
while  they  are  not?  If  it  is  true,  as 
M.  Demolins  protests,  that  hard  labor 
is,  for  them,  a  source  of  bliss,  why  do 
their  artisans,  with  pianos  or  without, 
go  on  strike  to  compel  their  employers 
to  limit  them  to  eight  hours  a  day?" 
But,  really,  there  was  no  end  to  my 
neighbor's  captious  inquiries.  I  re- 
plied that  all  societies,  whether  "cor- 
porate" or  "particularist,"  subsist  upon 
contradictions;  and  that  contradictions, 
when  all  is  said,  are  not  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  human  existence.  "Irregular- 
ity is  in  our  nature,"  said  a  witty  man 
upon  one  occasion.  "In  the  body  pol- 
itic, as  in  the  material  globe,  there  is  a 
perpetual  element  of  chaos.  There  are 
only  two  sorts  of  creatures  who  never 
change,  geometers  and  dumb  beasts. 
The  geometers  indeed  have  had  a  few 
disputes;  the  dumb  beasts  never.'* 
Darwin,  however,  lias  proved  that 
animals  also  vary. 

Hundreds  of  words  are  required  fully 
to  express  that  confused,  uncertain 
fluctuating  thing,  that  most  unstable 
combination  v^^hich  is  called  human 
character.  To  define  national  charac- 
ter, even  approximately,  we  need  a  yet 
larger  number.  In  the  interests  of  our 
education  M.  Demolins  has  purposely 
and  consciously  undertaken  to  simplify 
the  question,  to  forget  that  every  ques- 
tion has  more  than  one  side.  He  once 
asked  a  young  Englishman  who  was 
carrying  on  a  sheep-run  in  New  Zea- 
land, what  attracted  him  in  such  an 
existence.  "It  is  life.  It  is  freedom," 
replied  the  young  squatter.  "And  so 
it  is,"  continues  M.  Demolins,  "that  the 
need  of  independence  is  the  ruling  and 
impelling  motive  of  every  English- 
man's life.  Ponder  the  problem  as  you 
will,  you  can  .arrive  at  no  other  solu- 
tion." 

Undoubtedly  the  Englishman  is,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  independent  of 
men.  When  he  cannot  find  elbow- 
room  he  is  off  for  New  Zealand.  He 
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has  a  bold  imagination  and  a  free  foot. 
He  is  proud  of  his  country,  but  he  does 
not  care  to  talie  root  there.  The  true 
England  is  not  for  him  an  island  con- 
taining some  forty  or  fifty  million 
acres;  it  is  a  certain  mode  of  life, 
thought  and  feeling,  and  this  mobilized 
and  portable  England,  he  will  take  with 
him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Wher- 
ever he  may  settle,  he  intends  to  enjoy 
civil,  individual  and  domestic  freedom. 
As  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  uncomfort- 
able, he  has  reduced  his  family  to  the 
lowest  terms:  "You  and  I,"  or  "I  and 
you,"  as  the  case  may  be.  All  the  rest 
of  the  world,  his  own  children  included, 
are  but  neighbors;  and  children  being 
often  very  noisy  and  troublesome  neigh- 
bors, who  put  fingers  in  noses,  and 
noses  where  they  have  no  concern,  they 
are  kept  at  a  distance,  and,  as  much 
as  may  be,  educated  by  deputy.  A 
young  French  girl,  employed  as  gov- 
erness in  the  family  of  some  great  En- 
glish lord  or  other,  was  astonished  at 
first,  that  her  charges  were  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  honor  of  contemplating 
the  august  figure  of  their  mother  dur- 
ing the  half-hour  before  dinner.  She 
was  yet  more  amazed  when,  one  of  the 
little  girls  having  been  discovered  in 
the  act  of  climbing  an  ottoman  to  get  a 
nearer  view  of  an  orchid,  their  mother 
■called  out  sharply  to  their  instructress 
from  the  far  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
^'Please  to  tell  Helen,  mademoiselle, 
that  I  cannot  have  my  ottomans 
trampled  on,  nor  my  flowers 
touched!" 

Nevertheless  this  being,  so  insular 
and  independent,  has  his  meeknesses 
and  servitudes,  and  do  not  ask  him  to 
throw  off  his  yoke,  for  he  loves  it.  He 
Is  more  utterly  the  slave  of  his  habits 
and  his  national  prejudices  than 
any  other  human  being.  It  is  far 
easier  for  him  to  cross  oceans  and 
traverse  continents  than  to  get  out  of 
his  own  skin  and  into  that  of  another. 
Very  different,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
Romans  with  whom  he  delights  to 
compare  himself,  impenetrable  and 
impermeable,  he  lives  beside  foreign 
races  without  borrowing  anything 
from  them,  or  contributing  anything  to 


them;  and  the  antipathy  between  them 
and  him  is  always  the  same. 

He  is  no  less  in  subjection  to  fictitious 
wants,  etiquette,  and  the  minutiae  of 
so-called  comfort,  than  to  his  preju- 
dices. You  will  never  catch  him  say- 
ing like  Socrates,  "How  many  are  the 
superfluities  I  can  dispense  with!"  No 
other  people  ever  evolved  so  compli- 
cated an  ideal  of  happiness;  and  since 
they  have  a  genius  for  detail,  and  at- 
tach an  immense  importance  to  little 
things,  the  merest  trifle  will  suffice  to 
impoverish  and  spoil  their  lives.  Their 
statisticians  are  groaning  over  the  fact 
that  the  young  are  less  and  less  in- 
clined to  marry,  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  most  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  feminist  prop- 
aganda. "What  would  you  have?"  said 
a  young  Londoner  to  me  the  other  day. 
"Happiness  is  too  awfully  dear  in  En- 
gland just  now  for  me  to  afford  to  be- 
stow it  on  any  English  girl."  Observe, 
it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  be  happy. 
One  must  also  be  somebody;  and  the 
code  of  respectability  is  most  exacting. 
It  prescribes  all  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  say,  do,  eat  and  drink;  what 
opinions,  literaiy  and  other,  he  shall 
hold,  what  usages  he  shall  observe,  and 
what  conventions  accept,  in  order  to 
secure  consideration.  This  man  who 
boasts  of  his  independence  is  so  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  opinion  of 
others,  that  he  will  suffer  anything 
rather  than  do  aught  which  might  for- 
feit their  respect.  An  English  family, 
compelled  by  reverses  of  fortune  to 
retrench  somewhere,  will  do  anything 
rather  than  lower  their  style  of  living. 
For  what  would  become  of  them  if 
they  had  not  the  full  number  of  ser- 
vants which  custom  has  pronounced 
respectable? 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  respect  of 
others  and  one's  own  it  is  necessary  to 
be  rich,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
are  those  where  poverty  cuts  the  most 
pitiable  figure,  and  where  the  golden 
calf  is  most  devoutly  worshipped. 
England  even  has  the  advantage  over 
the  United  States  of  possessing  a 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Although  M. 
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Demolins  appears  to  admire  the 
American  MilUardaircs  more  than  all 
the  heroes  of  Plutarch,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  agree  with  a  celebrated  En- 
glish publicist,  M.  Bageliot,  when  he 
says  that  the  fetichism  of  rank  acts  as 
a  sort  of  corrective  to  the  fetichism 
of  money;  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
society  to  have  two  idols,  because 
w'here  two  idolatries  are  in  conflict 
there  is  some  chance  for  true  religion; 
and  that  the  worship  of  hereditary 
grandeur  is,  after  all,  less  degrading 
than  a  flat  subserviency  to  money. 

An  AngJoplio'be  whom  I  know  re- 
proaches M.  Demolins  with  not  having 
said  that  it  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  English  prosperity  not  to 
make  happy;  that  if  our  neighbors  have 
a  free  foot  it  is  because  they  are  none 
too  well  off  where  they  are;  that  one 
does  not  go  away  from  the  places 
where  one  thoroughly  likes  to  be;  and 
that,  in  fine,  the  creation  of  the  vast 
British  empire  is  due  before  all  things 
to  intellectual  ability,  astute  calcula- 
tion, the  foresight  of  a  government  as 
well  counselled  as  it  is  well-informed, 
and  to  a  traditional  policy  at  once  bold 
and  wary,  always  on  the  watch  for  op- 
portunity, and  never  hampered  by 
scruples.  But  M.  Demolins  has  said 
what  he  himself  desired  and  felt  it  his 
duty  to  say.  He  wanted  to  hit  the 
drones  a  stinging  rap— to  sober,  mortify, 
confound  and  irritate  them.  He  justly 
considers  that  contrition  makes  way 
for  amendment;  that  sihocks  awaken 
curiosity,  that  anger  and  spite  start  up 
the  circulation,  and  that  anything  is 
better  than  a  stolid  indifference,  and  an 
idiotic  satisfaction  with  oneself. 

His  most  intelligent  readers  have 
divined  his  intentions  and  approve  tiis 
strategy.  In  his  desire  to  force  us  to 
an  examination  of  conscience,  he  em- 
ployed the  method  of  those  preachers 
who  would  never  convert  anybody 
without  hyperbole.  "Why,"  they  ex- 
claim, ''beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  considerest 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?" 
It  would  terribly  weaken  the  effect  of 
their  denunciation  were  they  to  allow 
their    hearers    to    suspect    th£it  our 


brother's  mote  may  also  be  a  beam,  and 
a  beam  as  big  as  our  own. 

G.  Valbekt.  Translated  for  The 
Living  Age. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  HEROIC  RESISTANCE. 

(a  tai.e  of  the  liberian  coast.) 

Towards  the  close  of  a  sultry  after- 
noon the  little  steamer  Dunlin  was 
churning  her  way  through  the  glassy 
roll  of  the  Atlantic.  Away  to  the  south 
stretched  a  limitless  waste  of  grey  sea 
streaked  with  wreaths  of  low-lying 
mist;  to  the  north  lay  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Clusters  of  feathery  palms, 
yellow  beaches  swept  by  eternal  surf, 
and  rows  of  native  huts  nestling  be- 
tween the  Cottonwood  forest  and  the 
ocean,  rose  to  view  and  faded  astern  as 
the  steamer  rolled  along. 

Captain  Orme  leaned  over  the  bridge 
rails,  glancing  at  the  approaching 
coast-line  and  grumbling  at  the  heat, 
for  it  was  the  season  of  the  rains  and 
the  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a  hot- 
house. 

"Six  fathoms,  sir,"  hailed  a  quarter- 
master as  he  dipped  the  lead;  and  the 
mate  observed,  "It's  shoaling  fast,  and 
there  are  too  many  uncharted  rocks 
about  to  make  this  a  nice  neighbor- 
hood to  navigate  in  the  dark." 

Again  Captain  Orme  looked  at  the 
creaming  breakers  ahead;  then  he 
stamped  upon  the  bridge,  for  the  cli- 
mate of  Africa  in  the  rainy  season  is 
trying  to  both  health  and  temper. 
"Hang  those  Krooboys  for  bringing  us 
into  a  place  like  this!"  he  broke  out. 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  last  of  them, 
—thought  they'd  take  charge  of  the 
ship  once  or  twice.  Go  down  and  see  if 
any  headman  can  pilot  us  in.  We  shall 
have  to  stay  all  night;  I  won't  risk  go- 
ing out  in  the  dark." 

The  mate  descended  to  the  deck 
where  some  two  hundred  Krooboy  la- 
borers, returning  to  their  native  coun- 
try in  the  Liberian  bush  after  a  labor- 
contract  with  the  factories  of  the  Oil 
Rivers  and  the  Gold  Coast,  lay  about  In 
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picturesque  simplicity  of  attire.  Broad- 
shouldered,  muscular  fellows  they 
were,  with  a  blue  stripe  tattooed  down 
the  centre  of  each  ebony  forehead,  the 
mark  of  the  Kroo  nation.  Some  were 
clad  in  crimson  flannel  jaclcets  and  bat- 
tered silk  hats,  but  the  majority  were 
content  with  the  simple  waist-cloth,  — 
"a  healthy  and  very  economical  gar- 
ment," as  the  Scotch  engineer  said.  All 
about  them  lay  cases  of  Hamburg  gin 
and  sharp  matchets,  which  represented 
part  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  wages 
in  West  Africa  being  mostly  paid  in 
kind. 

"Any  of  you  Krooboys  fit  take 
'teamer  in?"  asked  the  mate;  and  im- 
mediately fhere  was  a  babel  of  voices 
and  a  crowd  of  eager  applicants.  Noth- 
ing delights  a  negro  more  than  the  as- 
sumption of  a  little  brief  authority. 
The  choice  was  made,  and  a  broad- 
shouldered  giant,  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Old  Man  Trouble,  stalked  pompously 
to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  his  woolly 
hair  projecting  through  the  place  where 
the  crown  of  his  silk  hat  should  have 
been.  Once  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
telegraph,  but  the  mate  was  too  quick 
for  him. 

"No  nigger  touches  that,  you're  only 
here  to  show  the  way,  not  to  command; 
savvy?"  said  Captain  Orme. 

"Not  nigger,  sah,"  answered  the  man; 
"only  low  bushman  and  Liberia  man 
nigger."  Then  his  mouth  expanded 
into  the  broad  grin  of  the  African,  and 
pointing  to  a  white-walled  building 
among  the  palms,  he  added,  "New  Cus- 
tom-House,  sah;  Krooboy  burn  him  one 
time." 

The  mate,  who  posed  as  an  encyclo- 
paedia in  West  African  matters, 
laughed.  "The  old  question,— Free 
trade  versus  Protection,"  he  said.  "They 
play  it  out  vigorously  here,  sometimes 
as  a  comedy  and  sometimes  as  a  trag- 
edy. In  any  case  it's  rough  on  the  Kroo- 
boy who  doesn't  want  to  be  governed  at 
all,  to  be  taxed  extortionately,  to  pay 
for  improvements  in  Monrovia.  I  won- 
der how  many  Custom-Houses  he  has 
burned." 

Old  Man  Trouble,  who  understood 
the  speech,  nodded  approval.  "Liberia 


man  bushman,"  he  said.  "We  fit  to 
fight  him  too  much." 

"The  Krooboys  be  hanged,"  broke  in 
Captain  Orme;  "I'm  sick  of  them. 
We'll  have  a  Liberian  oflScer  aboard 
now  to  charge  us  five  hundred  dollars 
for  landing  this  crowd,  of  Avhich  he'll 
pocket  half.  Blow  the  whistle  for  the 
canoes." 

Three  times  the  deep  boom  of  the 
steam-whistle  rang  out,  and  echoed 
along  the  palm-clad  bluff  ashore,  until 
the  sound  died  away  and  was  lost  in 
the  monotonous  song  of  the  surf.  Then 
the  Dunlin's  propeller  turned  slowly 
astern  and  her  anchor  rattled  down. 

Presently  a  little  launch  steamed  out 
from  behind  a  point  of  surf-swept 
rocks,  and,  when  she  shot  alongside,  a 
sable  representative  of  the  Liberian 
Republic,  covered  with  tarnished  gold 
lace,  strutted  towards  the  bridge  with 
the  air  of  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  "You 
are  fined  fifty  dollars  for  anchoring 
without  permission,  and  if  you  desire 
to  land  those  Kroomen  you  must  pay 
two  and  a-half  dollars  a  head,"  he  an- 
nounced, and  proceeded  to  climb  the 
bridge-ladder. 

"Stop  where  you  are,  daddy,"  ^  said 
the  captain,  laughing.  "No  one  sets 
foot  on  this  bridge  until  he's  asked. 
You'll  get  no  fifty  dollars  from  me,  and 
as  to  paying  two  and  a-half  each  for 
the  Krooboys,  that's  more  than  the 
best  nigger  in  Africa  is  worth  even  if 
he  is  a  customs  oflScer.  However, 
there  they  are;  you  can  sail  in  and  col- 
lect it  yourself.  Don't  be  too  exacting 
though,  for  they've  all  got  matchets." 

Hardly  had  the  dignitary  of  the 
Black  Republic  reached  the  fore-well 
than  a  pandemonium  of  angry  yells 
rose  from  the  crowded  deck,  and  bright 
matchet-blades  glittered  above  a  maze 
of  naked  arms.  Captain  Orme,  who 
had  been  fined  too  many  times  on  friv- 
olous pretexts  to  love  the  Liberians, 
smiled  grimly  as  the  customs  ofllcer 
hastily  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
bridge-ladder.  His  teeth  were  chatter- 
ing and  his  knees  shook  like  an  acacia 
leaf  in  the  rush  of  the  harmattan. 

"You  shall  pay  for  this,"  he  gasped. 

1  A  commcm  mode  of  address  on  this  coast. 
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"If  you  attempt  to  land  one  boy  I'll 
fire  on  you,  and  advise  Monrovia  to  put 
our  navy  on  your  tracli." 

"If  the  Liberian  navy  gets  in  my 
way  I'll  run  over  the  thing,"  replied 
the  captain;  "it  looked  like  an  over- 
grown launch  the  last  time  I  saw  it. 
Is  your  western  squadron  like  the 
other,  eh?  If  they  won't  pay,  the 
Krooboys  must  go  on  to  Sierra  Leone, 
for  they  shall  not  take  my  boats  ashore 
for  you  to  confiscate— see?  Here's  a 
word  of  advice.  This  is  a  hard  crowd, 
a  fighting  tribe  from  the  interior;  they 
might  fancy  swimming  off  in  the  dark, 
for  we  stay  here  all  night  and  we  dare 
not  try  to  stop  them.  If  they  do,  you'd 
better  look  out.  Remember  too,  that  a 
little  civility  costs  nothing;  and  now, 
good-day." 

The  black  official  answered  nothing. 
His  self-esteem  was  wounded,  and 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  swagger  he 
kicked  his  sable  clerks  down  the  lad- 
der and  descended  into  the  launch. 
As  the  little  craft  steamed  away  a  yell 
of  derision  and  hate  followed  her,  and 
matchets  flashed  along  the  Dunlin's 
rail.  Then  the  Krooboys  settled  down 
again  into  their  customary  easy-going 
good-humor,  and  the  mate  observed, 
"Scene  one  of  the  comedy.  I  wonder 
how  it  will  end." 

"No  canoe  come,  sah;  you  lend  us 
surf  boats  one  lil'  time?"  asked  Old 
Man  Trouble.  But  the  captain  an- 
swered sharply:  "No;  you  all  go  on  to 
Sa  Leone,  and  get  back  the  best  way 
you  can.  Here's  a  dollar;  get  away 
forward." 

Darkness  settled  down  across  the 
misty  ocean  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
tropics,  and  after  swallowing  a  hasty 
meal  in  their  stifling,  cockroach- 
haunted  mess-room,  captain  and  mate 
lounged  about  beneath  the  spar-deck 
awnings,  trying  to  catch  a  stray  breath 
of  air. 

"Pah!  I'm  half  mad  with  prickly 
heat,  and  that  din  gets  on  my  nerves," 
said  the  former.  "This  deck  passenger 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle;  look  at 
them  now." 

A  wild  hammering  of  monkey-skin 
drums  rose   from   the   fore-well,  fol- 


lowed by  the  rattle  of  matchet-blades. 
Then  two  hundred  lusty  voices  broke 
out  into  the  swinging  chorus  of  a  war- 
song  of  the  Kroo  nation. 

"Some  of  their  chanties  are  quite  mu- 
sical," said  the  mate,  "and  very  old 
too;  many  tell  how  they  fought  the 
first  white  men,  the  Portuguese,  four 
hundred  years  ago." 

Presently,  by  a  blaze  of  torch-light, 
for  a  fire  of  some  kind  is  an  essential 
feature  of  a  West  African  palaver, 
three  wild  figures  danced  upon  the 
high  forecastle-head,  the  red  glare  fall- 
ing upon  their  naked  skins  as  they 
flung  their  arms  about  and  harangued 
the  excited  crowd  below.  A  hoarse 
roar  of  approval  went  up  in  answer; 
then  one  of  the  orators  appeared  to  dis- 
sent, and  his  comrades  pitched  him 
head  over  heels  on  to  the  iron  deck  be- 
neath. Captain  Orme  sprang  to  his 
feet.  "There'll  be  murder  done,"  he 
shouted,  "and  they're  burning  the  new 
tarred  gass-warp  too.  Tell  Mac  to  start 
the  big  pump." 

"The  hose  is  rigged.  Pairsonal  clean- 
liness is  guid,  an'  there's  naething  'ill 
settle  a  palaver  like  a  pickle  cauld 
water,  with  eighty  pun  o'  steam  ahint 
it,"  observed  the  engineer  dryly;  and 
following  the  cling-clang  of  the  pump 
below  a  solid  jet  of  water  swept  the 
deck  fore  and  aft,  till  the  council  broke 
up  ignominiously. 

"Thank  goodness,"  said  Captain 
Orme.  "I'm  glad  that's  over;  wonder 
what  it  was  all  about  anyway." 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the 
harassed  captain  was  awakened  by  a 
loud  hammering  at  his  door.  Spring- 
ing out  of  his  narrow  bunk,  and  shak- 
ing down  legions  of  cockroaches  from 
the  breast  of  his  thin  pyjamas,  he 
strode  towards  the  entrance,  and  heard 
the  rough  voice  of  the  quartermaster 
say:  "Them  devils  are  a  seizin'  the 
boats,  sir.  They've  got  No.  1  half-way 
lowered  and  are  cuttin'  the  falls  of  the 
rest."  For  a  few  moments  after  he 
left  the  doorway.  Captain  Orme  could 
see  nothing  but  the  luminous  vapor 
which  streamed  from  the  summit  of 
the  reeling  funnel  sweeping  to  and  fro 
across  the  inky  blackness  at  every  roll. 
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Then  he  heard  the  mate  calling  ex- 
citedly for  help,  and  striking  left  and 
right  with  his  revolver-butt,  he  burst 
through  a  crowd  of  negroes  surging 
round  the  davits.  The  big  Krooboy 
Who  was  thrusting  the  boat's  bows  off 
the  rail  went  down  like  a  log  as  the 
heavy  pistol-butt  smote  him  between 
the  eyes;  and  the  mob  fell  back  a  pace 
or  two. 

"Light  a  port-fire  on  the  bridge  some 
one.  Rally  round  all  hands,"  he 
roared.  "We're  a  comln'  sir,"  an- 
swered a  voice  out  of  the  darkness  as 
a  few  drowsy  seamen  fought  their  way 
to  their  commander's  side,  the  Kroo- 
boys  giving  way  before  the  swinging 
capstan-bars  and  iron  pump-handles. 
Then  a  portfire  hissed  and  sputtered 
on  the  lofty  bridge,  and  an  intense  daz- 
zling green  glare  shone  down  on  the 
swaying  crowd  below.  "Stand  back!" 
shouted  the  captain.  "The  first  that 
lays  a  hand  upon  the  boats  I  shoot," 
and  the  barrel  of  his  revolver  glinted 
in  the  light  of  the  port-fire.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  negroes  stood  silent  and  ir- 
resolute, until  a  burly  leader  strode 
forward,  saying  something  in  an  un- 
known tongue  and  pointing  to  the 
boats. 

The  mate's  grasp  tightened  on  his 
handspike  as  he  glanced  at  the  rolling 
eyes  and  scowling  faces  before  him. 
He  knew  that  if  the  skipper's  nerve 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  it  might  go 
very  hard  with  every  white  man  on 
board,  for  many  of  the  Krooboys  were 
armed  with  matchets. 

"Give  us  them  boat,  whiteman,  and 
plenty  boy  live  for  bring  them  back," 
said  the  spokesman.  "If  no  fit,  we 
chop  you  one  time."  For  a  moment  or 
two  the  captain  made  no  reply  but 
stood  calmly  facing  the  excited  crowd, 
and  glancing  shorewards  the  mate  saw 
a  bright  tongue  of  flame  leap  up  from 
the  summit  of  the  bluff,  while  a  hoarse 
murmur  ran  from  man  to  man.  Then 
again  the  tread  of  running  feet  echoed 
along  the  after  deck,  and  a  hoarse 
voice  cried,  "Oot  o'  the  way,  ye 
brutes."  The  big  Krooman  glanced 
behind  him  and  swung  his  matchet, 
but  a  heavy  steel  spanner  descended 


with  a  thud  upon  his  woolly  head,  and 
the  gaunt  figure  of  the  chief  engineer 
leaped  into  the  circle  of  light  while  the 
negro  staggering  sideways  fell  groan- 
ing upon  the  deck.  Next  moment  a 
wedge  of  sooty  firemen  and  greasers 
with  shovels  and  rabbles  in  their  hands 
cleft  the  crowd  apart,  and  the  Kroo- 
boys gave  sullenly  back  on  either  side. 

"Now,"  said  the  captain,  "take  that 
man  away  and  pump  on  him.  If 
there's  one  of  you  left  on  the  spar  deck 
in  three  minutes,  I'll  shoot  him."  The 
negroes  went  slowly  forward.  It  was 
the  old  story;  the  calmness  and  con- 
temptuous fearlessness  of  the  Euro- 
pean had  triumpbed  over  the  fickle 
impulses  of  the  African.  The  negro 
savage  is  rarely  a  coward:  in  some  cir- 
cumstances he  is  recklessly  brave;  but 
he  is  always  loath  to  face  a  determined 
white  man.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
score  of  stalwart  bushmen  flying  in 
terror  from  the  wrath  of  a  sickly 
white  trader,  who  would  be  as  help- 
less as  a  child  in  their  muscular  grip. 
This  is  the  more  strange,  as  all  the 
traders  are  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  nerve  or  courage,  while  the  negroes 
have  probably  faced  swift  death  at 
the  point  of  a  barbed  spear  several 
times  before. 

"A  wee  bit  firmness  gangs  a  lang 
way,"  said  the  engineer,  panting; 
"an'  I'm  thinkin'  it's  a  gey  hard  skull  he 
has  onyway;  the  bit  tap  wull  no 
trouble  him  lang." 

The  mate  burst  out  into  a  laugh  to 
relieve  his  pent-up  excitement,  as  he 
answered:  "If  it  had  been  any  one  but 
a  nigger,  the  bit  tap  would  have  killed 
him  on  the  spot." 

"I'm  dead  tired  of  them  anyway," 
observed  Captain  Orme  slowly.  "Fiv»s 
dollars  a  head  from  Lagos  doesn't 
cover  this  kind  of  thing.  I  wonder 
Avhat  they'll  be  up  to  next."  Even  aa 
he  spoke  a  wild  yell  rose  from  the  fore- 
deck,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
splashes  in  the  sea.  "Come  back  there! 
Stop  them!  Light  another  port-fire," 
he  roared. 

This  time  a  crimson  flame  blazed  out 
from  the  rail  of  the  spar-deck,  and  by 
the  ruddy  glare  the  Europeans  saw  the 
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Krooboys  hurling  their  gin  cases  over 
the  iron  bulwarks,  while  already  four 
or  five  sable  figures  were  shooting 
through  the  circle  of  light  which  fell 
upon  the  long  glassy  undulations,  as 
the  steamer  rolled  and  wallowed  in  the 
•  steep  swell.  The  white  seamen  de- 
scended the  iron-runged  ladder,  but 
glistening  matchet-blades  barred  their 
way  and  Old  Man  Trouble  stood  upon 
the  winch-drum  and  lifted  up  his  voice. 

"Listen  lil'  word.  Captain  sah,"  he 
said.  "We  dun  pay  you  all  five  doUah 
fer  land  on  Palm  Bluff  beach.  Liberia 
man  say  no;  captain  say  no  boat.  Kroo- 
boy  swim;  if  white  man  say  no,  we 
chop  him.  Live  fer  quiet;  we  go  chop 
Liberia  man  instead." 

"Let  them  go,"  advised  the  mate; 
"we  can't  stop  them  now  and  would 
only  get  hurt  if  we  tried.  There's 
no  surf  in  Africa  big  enough  to  drown 
a  Krooboy." 

As  he  spoke  a  crowd  of  naked  figures 
flung  themselves  over  the  rail,  and  the 
sea  was  dotted  with  swimming  heads; 
man  after  man  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, until  the  deck  was  empty  of 
all  save  those  bound  for  Sierra  Leone. 
The  sight  was  no  unusual  one,  for 
when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the 
canoes  do  not  come  off  to  meet  the 
coasting-steamers  the  Krooboy  passen- 
gers swim  ashore  half  a  mile  or  more, 
pushing  their  gin  cases  before  them.^ 

"I  wadna  care  tae  be  in  the  shoon  o' 
that  custom-man  if  they  devils  wake 
him  up  the  nicht,"  said  the  engineer. 

"It's  not  our  business,"  rejoined  the 
mate,  "and  he  probably  deserves  it.  It 
won't  be  the  first  Liberian  station  the 
wily  Krooboy  has  cleaned  out.  I  am 
thinking  most  of  the  two  French  trad- 
ers; I  don't  suppose  they'll  be  mo- 
lested, but  we'll  warn  them  anyway." 

The  long  reverberating  boom  of  the 
steam-whistle  rang  out  four  times 
across  the  misty  darkness,  and  then  all 
was  silence  again. 

It  is  hard  enough  at  any  time  to 
sleep  in  the  tropics  during  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  rains,  and  after  what  had 

1  I  have  seen  a  hundred  or  more  swim  a  mile  to 
the  beach,  and  land  through  a  surf  no  steamer's 
boats  could  pass.— H.  B. 


happened  none  of  the  spectators  cared' 
to  return  to  their  berths  again.  Thejr 
sat  smoking  instead  upon  the  spar- 
deck,  listening  to  the  welter  of  water 
along  the  bends,  each  time  the  Dunlia 
rolling  heavily  down  buried  her  rusty 
plates  in  a  brimming  swell.  At  last, 
shortly  before  dawn,  the  captain 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "They're  burning 
the  Custom-House,  by  George!  Look 
there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  broad 
sheet  of  red  flame  which  roared  aloft 
from  the  shadowy  loom  of  the  bluff, 
lighting  up  the  fringe  of  foaming: 
breakers  which  hurled  themselves  upon- 
the  sand,  "That  officer  is  probably 
having  a  bad  time  now,  the  Kroomen 
have  no  particular  reverence  for  ihe 
majesty  of  the  Black  Republic,"  he 
added.  "I  wish  it  was  daylight,  so  we 
could  send  a  boat  in  for  the  sake  of 
the  Frenchmen;  but  she'd  never  get 
through  the  surf  in  the  dark." 

"I'll  chance  it,  sir;  we'll  get  through 
somehow,"  answered  the  mate.  "They 
were  very  kind  last  time  we  called; 
and  even  if  it  was  only  on  account  of 
the  black  ofiicer,  we  can't  sit  here  and 
do  nothing." 

"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "if  you  like 
to  risk  it,  go.  Mac  is  itching  to  go  too. 
It's  none  of  his  business,  but  he's  never 
happy  unless  he's  putting  something^ 
right." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  there  was 
a  clatter  of  blocks  and  a  big  surf -boat 
splashed  into  the  sea.  Krooboy  boat- 
hands  and  white  seamen  slid  down  the 
falls;  the  mate  shouted,  "Shove  off  be- 
fore she's  stove  alongside;"  and  the 
boat  shot  away  from  the  wallowing 
steamer  on  the  smooth  back  of  a  swell. 
Glancing  over  his  shoulder  the  mate 
saw  a  shadowy  figure  leaning  out  over 
the  Dunlin's  rail  and  heard  the  cap- 
tain's voice:   "Be  careful.     Look  out 

for  "   and  then  the  vessel  rolled 

wildly  down,  and  the  w^ords  were 
drowned  in  a  gurgling  rush  of  water. 

"Paddle  there,  paddle, '  was  the 
order,  and  the  black  boat-boys,  balanc- 
ing themselves  on  either  gunwale^ 
gripped  a  loop  of  fibre  with  their  pre- 
hensile toes,  as  they  swung  the  drip- 
ping paddles;  and   the   big  surf -boat 
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went  fast  inshore,  now  shooting  aloft 
on  the  crest  of  a  roller,  now  sinking 
•deep  in  the  gloomy  trough.  Ten  min- 
utes later  they  paddled  slower,  and  the 
mate  stood  erect  in  the  stern-sheets  as 
the  boat  rose  and  fell  shai-ply  just  out- 
side the  fringe  of  breakers.  Grey 
•dawn  was  coming  across  the  heaving 
ocean.  A  red  streak  broadened  and 
deepened  along  the  eastern  horizon, 
while  beyond  the  parallel  lines  of  roar- 
ing surf  the  feathery  tufts  of  the  palms 
rose  dimly  above  the  misty  forest.  The 
fire  had  died  away,  and  only  a  few 
wreaths  of  dingy  smoke  were  faintly 
visible  against  the  bluff. 

"You  fit  take  us  through  surf.  Fry- 
pan?"  asked  the  mate;  and  the  grizzled 
lielmsman  nodded  silently  as  he  took 
a  firmer  grip  of  the  sculling  oar.  "Then 
in  you  go!  Give  her  fits!  Hyah,  Kroo- 
l3oy!"  shouted  the  officer,  and  the  engi- 
neer slowly  and  methodically  buckled  a 
cork  lifebelt  about  his  waist.  "Clean- 
liness is  guid,"  he  observed;  "but  yon's 
no  the  best  place  for  a  mornin'  bath." 

Then  the  headman  raised  his  voice, 
the  Krooboys  broke  out  into  a  wild 
chant  as  they  leaned  over  the  bending 
paddles,  and  the  foam  boiled  high  on 
either  bow  as  the  boat  leaped  forward 
Presently  she  swept  aloft  with  a 
snowy  smother  spouting  above  the 
gunwale;  then  the  paddles  whirled  to- 
gether and  she  swooped  wildly  down 
into  the  black  hollow  beyond.  Again 
she  rose,  and  this  time  half  a  ton  of 
yeasty  water  poured  in  over  the  stern, 
and  the  white  men  dashed  the  spray 
from  their  eyes  and  gazed  at  the  liquid 
Avails  rolling  between  them  and  the 
thundering  beach. 

"We're  in  for  it  now,  and  must  face 
it  out,"  said  the  mate  hoarsely,  and  the 
engineer  nodded  with  the  light  of  bat- 
tle in  his  eyes.  Again  the  headman 
shouted,  and  a  wild  outburst  of  yelling 
and  whistling  followed.  The  paddles 
dipped  together,  and  the  boat  was 
swept  madly  forward  on  the  crest  of  a 
breaker  half  hidden  in  a  mass  of  curl- 
ing foam,  while  the  helmsman  gasped 
out  unheeded  orders,  and  bent  himself 
double  over  the  sculling  oar.  For  a 
moment  or  two  the  white  men  held 


their  breath;  then  there  was  «a  shiver- 
ing crash  and  a  cataract  of  spray  fell 
upon  them;  the  boat's  keel  ground  deep 
into  the  sand  and  the  backwash  roared 
against  her  bows.  A  dozen  Krooboys 
leaped  over  the  gunwale;  officers  and 
white  seamen  were  carried  beyond  ihe 
reach  of  the  ebbing  wave;  and  before 
the  next  breaker  poured  its  mile-long 
ridge  upon  the  sand  the  surf-boat  was 
run  up  high  and  dry. 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,  and  now 
for  the  Custom-House,"  said  the  mate. 
Side  by  side  the  two  officers  hurried 
up  the  beach,  the  one  gripping  a  revol- 
ver and  the  other  an  antiquated  brass- 
hilted  thing  he  called  a  claymore;  but 
there  was  neither  sound  nor  sign  of 
life  as  they  brushed  through  the  dewy 
banana  leaves  towards  the  smouldering 
ruin. 

"Them  Krooboy  devils  has  all  gone, 
sir,"  said  the  quartermaster,  a  few 
paces  in  advance,  and  the  white  men 
came  out  from  the  gloom  of  the  drip- 
ping palm  fronds.  A  faint  voice  cried 
"Help!"  and  starting  at  the  sound  the 
newcomers  turned  their  heads  and  saw 
a  sight  which  at  first  moved  them  to 
pity,  and  afterwards  to  hearty  laugh- 
ter. 

The  black  customs  official,  his  gaudy 
uniform  stained  with  mould  and 
drenched  with  dew,  was  leaning  limply 
against  a  palm-stem  to  which  he  had 
been  loosely  bound,  while  the  two 
black  clerks,  with  terror-stricken  faces, 
occupied  a  similar  position  near  by. 
Some  woolly-haired  savage,  by  way  of 
a  joke,  had  jammed  a  battered  silk  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  tied  a  roll  of  landing 
permits  abou-t  his  neck.  The  officer 
made  no  pretence  of  importance  now; 
he  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless  collapse. 

"Been  having  a  bad  time,"  said  the 
mate,  removing  the  hat;  "but  why  don't 
you  get  out  of  tnose  lashings?" 

"I  am  fast  hand  and  foot.  I  call  you 
to  witness,"  gasped  the  wretched  Libe- 
rian.  "My  rascally  men  deserted  me, 
but  we  made  a  heroic  resistance— the 
clerks  and  I." 

"Havers,  man,  havers,"  said  the  en- 
gineer, chuckling;  "they  draggit  ye  oot 
from  aneath  a  couch  maist  likely." 
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"You  must  enjoy  being  tied  up,  at 
any  rate,"  added  the  mate,  "for  any 
child  could  wriggle  that  lashing  slack. 
Get  up  on  your  feet." 

The  Liberia n  with  pretended  effort 
cast  off  the  ropes,  and  desiring  to  stalk 
forward  with  the  air  of  a  wounded 
gladiator  failed  miserably  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

"Every  sign  of  a  heroic  resistance," 
said  the  mate;  "rifles  thrown  away— 
as  I  thought,  they  were  in  too  great  a 
hurry  even  to  pull  the  trigger;  here's 
a  cartridge  in  the  breech."  Then  he 
laughed  and  pointed  to  a  little  machine 
gun  which  lay  upside  down  among  the 
trailing  yams,  and  he  noticed  there  was 
no  fouling  about  the  muzzle.  "Sen- 
tries asleep,  I  suppose,  and  as  usual  the 
quarter-civilized  black  soldier  bolted  at 
first  sight  of  the  foe.  The  savage  is  al- 
ways braver  than  the  negro  of  the  set- 
tlements," he  added. 

The  quartermaster  now  came  up. 
"Them  niggers  has  been  holdin'  a 
high  class  barbecue,  sir,"  he  said;  and 
the  mate  laughed  again  as  he  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  a  bonfire  had 
been  made  of  the  furniture  and  sta- 
tionery. The  remains  of  a  sumptuous 
feast  lay  around.  Empty  bottles  of 
Worcester  sauce,  tomato  catsup,  and 
Hamburg  gin  showed  that  the  bever- 
ages had  been  curiously  assorted. 
Scraps  of  pickled  mess  beef,  with 
which  somebody's  unequalled  pomade 
had  evidently  been  used  as  a  condi- 
ment, lay  about  among  empty  tins  of 
metal  polish  and  oil-ground  rotten- 
stone. 

"The  niggers  ain't  partickler  as  to 
mixin'  their  drinks,"  said  a  grinning 
seaman.  "Jamaica  rum  and  Worces- 
ter sauce  for  a  likoor,  an'  ships'  bread 
with  rottenstone  for  desert." 

The  officers  nodded  a  smiling  ap- 
proval; they  knew  that  whatever  comes 
out  of  a  tin  is  considered  edible  by  the 
Krooboy.  Then  the  mate,  turning  his 
eyes  seawards,  saw  a  puff  of  white 
steam  mingle  with  the  yellow  smoke 
rising  from  the  Dunlin's  funnel;  it  was 
now  broad  daylight,  and  the  hoot  of 


the  whistle  warned  him  that  the  cap- 
tain was  growing  impatient. 

"Take  me  on  to  Sinou;  you  won't 
leave  me  here  to  be  murdered,"  gasped 
the  Liberian. 

"No,"  said  the  mate;  "if  you  like  to 
chance  landing  on  Sinou  beach  we'll 
stop  for  you.  There's  ten  minutes  for 
you  to  find  your  men  in;"  and  officer 
and  clerks  disappeared  into  the  bush. 

Then  a  young  French  lad  from  a 
neighboring  factory  entered  the  com- 
pound. He  had  heard  no  noise  in  the 
night,  but  had  just  seen  the  smoke. 
The  mate  explained,  and  asked  after 
his  acquaintance  the  agent. 

"Ah,"  said  the  lad,  "the  poor  Chatrian 
he  die— how  you  call  him  ?— dysentery, 
and  Canot  he  go  back  ver'  sick;  but 
you  dejeune  wit*  us?" 

The  mate  refused  courteously,  and 
while  they  stood  laughing  together  the 
representative  of  the  Liberian  Repub- 
lic returned,  his  dozen  men  following 
sheepishly  behind  him  with  neither 
scratch  nor  scar. 

"The  Krooboy  he  will  not  hurt  us, 
hon  voyage,''  said  the  young  Frenchman 
raising  his  hat,  and  the  big  surf-boat 
went  out  on  the  backwash  of  a  sea. 
Half  swamped  and  battered  she  re- 
crossed  the  breakers,  and  in  due  time 
shot  alongside  the  Dunlin. 

"They  took  us  by  surprise.  We  have 
drilled  the  soldiers  on  the  Prussian 
system,  and  do  not  look  for  a  foe  that 
swims,  climbs  the  verandah  posts,  and 
drops  from  the  thatch  without  a  noise,'^ 
said  the  Liberian  when  he  related  what 
had  happened  on  board  the  steamer. 
"But  we  made  a  heroic  resistance." 

"Heroic  fiddlesticks!  Tell  that  to  the 
Monro vians  or  the  marines,"  answered 
Captain  Orme.  "This  is  not  the  first 
time  the  wily  savage  has  been  one  too 
many  for  the  Republic." 

Then  the  windlass  panted  and  rat- 
tled, the  cable  came  clanking  home, 
and  presently  the  Dunlin  steamed  out 
across  the  flashing  swell,  and  so  west- 
wards until  the  palm-clad  bluff  and 
thundering  beach  faded  away  into  the 
azure  distance. 

Harold  Bindloss. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review, 
DOES  AMERICA  HATE  ENGLAND? 

This  question  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed of  late  in  Britain;  and  the  an- 
swer has  generally  been  given  in  the 
aflarmative;  even  the  Spectator,  a  pow- 
erful and  true  friend  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  reluctantly  driven  to  that 
side. 

But  the  correct  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry depends  upon  what  is  meant  by 
hatred,  for  this  may  be  of  two  kinds- 
one  deep,  permanent,  generally  racial, 
which  creates  hereditary  antipathy  and 
renders  the  parties  natural  enemies; 
the  other  only  temporary  and  skin- 
deep;  indignation  and  resentment 
aroused  by  specific  questions  which 
pass  with  their  settlement,  leaving  no 
serious  estrangement  behind. 

That  several  causes  exist,  which 
must  always  create  more  or  less  irrita- 
tion in  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain,  is  obvious.  The  Canadian 
question  must  always  do  so.  Imagine 
Scotland  Republican,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  constantly 
proclaiming  its  readiness  to  attack 
Britain  at  their  bidding.  The  indus- 
trial question  also  has  its  effect.  A 
score  of  articles  "made  in  Germany" 
are  causing  irritation  in  England. 
What  can  a  thousand  articles  "made 
in  England"  be  expected  to  do  in  the 
United  States?  Industrial  competitors, 
and  the  workmen  employed  by  them, 
are  very  sensitive  and  easily  irritated; 
and  in  our  day,  when  every  nation  of 
the  front  rank  aspires  to  manufacture 
and  pr^uce  for  its  own  wants,  "For- 
eign commerce"  and  "Free  Trade"  do 
not  always  make  for  peace  and  good- 
will among  nations,  but  the  contrary. 
Nations  are  disposed  to  resent  indus- 
trial invasion,  free  trade  Britain  not 
less  than  Protective  Germany. 

But  deeper  than  these  causes  of  irri- 
tation there  does  lie  at  the  core  of  the 
national  heart  of  the  Republic  a  strong 
and  ineradicable  stratum  of  genuine 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  for 
the  old  home.  The  pride  of  race  is  al- 
ways there  at  the  bottom— latent,  in- 
deed, in  quiet    times,    but  decisively 
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shown  in  supreme  moments  when 
stirred  by  great  issues  which  affect  the 
safety  of  the  old  home  and  involve  the 
race.  The  strongest  sentiment  in  man, 
the  real  motive  which  at  the  crisis  de- 
termines his  action  in  international  af- 
fairs, is  racial.  Upon  this  tree  grow 
the  one  language,  one  religion,  one  lit- 
erature, and  one  law  which  bind  men 
together  and  make  them  brothers  in 
time  of  need  as  against  men  of  other 
races.  This  racial  sentiment  goes 
deeper  and  reaches  higher  than  ques- 
tions of  mere  pecuniary  import,  or  of 
material  interests.  The  most  recent 
proof  that  this  pride  of  race  exists  in 
America  in  an  intense  degree  was 
given,  even  at  the  very  height  of  the 
Venezuelan  dispute,  when  it  was  sus- 
pected that  a  combination  of  European 
powers  was  behind  Germany's  action 
in  regard  to  the  Transvaal,  which  had 
for  its  aim  the  humiliation  and  ruin  of 
Britain,  and  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  family  quarrel  to  begin  the  parti- 
tion of  the  possessions  of  the  only 
other  member  of  our  race.  When  the 
plucky  little  island  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge and  prepared  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  to  meet  the  world  In 
arms,  the  American  continent,  from 
Maine  to  California,  might  be  said  to 
have  burst  forth  in  one  wild  cheer,  a 
cheer  which  meant  more  than  prosaic 
people  will  believe,  and  more,  perhaps, 
than  even  the  American  knew  who 
could  not  help  the  uncontrollable  out- 
burst; nor  can  one  tell  how  far  this  im- 
pulse, which  he  could  not  check,  would 
lead  him  when  once  in  full  swing.  Sen- 
ator Wolcott  only  expressed  in  the 
Senate  what  the  outside  millions  felt; 
the  average  American  just  said  to  him- 
self, "This  is  our  own  race,  this  is 
what  we  do;  this  is  how  we  do  it;  of 
course  we  have  some  difference  of  our 
own  with  her,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
let  even  our  motherland  light  the  torch 
of  war  upon  our  continent;  she  must 
arbitrate  all  questions  concerning  ter- 
ritory here— but  this  is  a  little  family 
matter  between  ourselves.  It  does  not 
mean  that  German,  Russian,  and 
Frenchman,  or  any  foreigners,  may 
combine  to  attack  our  race  to  its  de- 
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struction,  without  counting  us  in.  No, 
sir-ee." 

No  combination  of  other  races  is 
liliely  to  estimate  at  a  tithe  of  its  true 
value  the  strength  of  this  sentiment 
throughout  our  race,  or  correctly  gauge 
how  very  much  thicker  than  water  our 
race  blood  will  be  found  if  it  is  ever 
brought  to  the  test. 

The  message  which  President  Mc- 
Kiuley  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  at  her 
Jubilee  was  another  evidence  of  race 
pride  and  was  no  mere  formal  effusion. 
More  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
in  the  United  States  would  hesitate  to 
compliment  and  praise  her  Majesty  and 
sing  "God  Save  the  Queen"  with  en- 
thusiasm. She  is  universally  recog- 
nized there  as  the  truest  of  the  true 
friends  of  the  Republic,  for  she  stood 
a  friend  when  a  friend  was  needed. 

It  is  strange  that  such  evidences  of 
race  unity  at  bottom,  and  of  genuine, 
cordial  friendship,  should  not  outweigh 
some  alleged  lack  of  courtesy  of  ex- 
pression in  a  message  written  by  a 
president  to  his  own  Congress  or  by  a 
secretary  of  state  to  his  own  minister. 
Yet  the  Spectator  concludes  that  Amer- 
icans hate  England,  and  this  opinion  it 
bases  upon  such  trifles  as  these. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  dis- 
cussion upon  American  schoolbooks  re- 
citing the  facts  of  American  history; 
this  is  held  to  maka  every  American 
boy  and  girl  a  hater  of  England.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true;  and  the  pity  of  it 
is  that  there  is  no  possible  escape,  for 
American  history  begins  with  the  re- 
volt of  the  colonies  and  their  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  Britons.  The  Repub- 
lic has  never  had  a  dangerous  foe  ex- 
cept Britain,  for  the  short  campaign 
against  Mexico  made  no  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  nation.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  than  state  the  facts  as 
they  occurred;  and  even  if  there  were 
added  the  further  facts  that  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  British  states- 
men opposed  the  attempt  to  tax  the 
colonies  even  at  that  early  day,  and 
that  now  the  kindness  and  considera- 
tion with  which  Britain  reigns  over  her 
colonies  gives  an  example  to  the  whole 
world,  these  things  would  make  no 


impression  upon  children.  The  young 
American  must  begin  in  our  day  as  an 
intense  hater  of  England;  and  this  we 
must  accept:  generations  will  elapse 
before  it  can  be  greatly  modified.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
American  to  acquire  further  and  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  of  the  later  treatment  of 
her  colonies  by  Britain,  and  of  British 
history  and  the  part  his  race  has 
played  in  the  Old  World  without  be- 
coming her  admirer;  and  should  he 
have  British  blood  in  his  veins— which 
most  Americans  can  boast— without  be- 
ing very  proud  of  his  race.  It  is  upon 
this  foundation  that  we  have  to  build 
our  hopes  of  closer  union  between  the 
old  and  the  new  lands.  Englishmen 
and  Hessians  fighting  Washington  must 
give  place  in  the  minds  of  the  young, 
as  they  grow  older,  to  other  pictures  in 
v^^iich  Britain  and  America  are  seen 
standing  side  by  side,  the  two  great 
pillars  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  sole 
members  of  our  race.  Later  must  come 
the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Burns,  and  Scott;  then  the  polit- 
ical history  of  England,  Cromwell,  Syd- 
ney, Russell,  Hampden,  Chatham, 
Burke,  and  the  many  others,  until  the 
young  American  learns  that  from  Brit- 
ain he  has  derived,  not  only  his  lan- 
guage, but  his  laws,  religion,  and  even 
his  free  institutions;  and  that  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  the  two  countries 
are  similar— one  crowned,  the  other 
uncrowned— yet  both  Republican,  since 
in  both  there  is  government  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
wliicli  is  the  essence  of  Republicanism. 
This  is  the  chief  point  which  influences 
tlie  ardent  young  politician,  and  gives 
the  old  land  at  last  a  warm  place  in  the 
heart  of  young  America.  From  this 
time  on,  the  race  sentiment  grows 
stronger  and  stronger  in  his  heart  as 
knowledge  increases. 

How  different  with  the  young  Cana- 
dian and  Australian,  who  learn  with 
their  first  lessons  that  the  rights  of 
Britons  have  never  been  denied  them, 
and  find  in  Britain  the  most  generous. 
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most  illustrious,  and  kindest  of 
mothers,  whom  tliey  reverence  and 
love  from  the  beginning.  Such  the  op- 
posite results  of  tender  and  proper  re- 
gard for  colonies  and  dependencies  and 
of  denial  to  them  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  enjoyed  at  home. 

Whether  at  this  day  seeds  of  future 
hatred  or  affection  are  being  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  the  millions  to  come  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  should  be 
the  vital  question  for  statesmen  en- 
gaged in  empire-building.  What  an 
expanding  nation  would  here  do 
"highly,  that  should  she  holily,"  for 
assuredly  empire  founded  upon  violent 
conquest,  conspiracy,  or  oppression,  or 
upon  any  foundation  other  than  the 
sincere  affection  of  the  people  em- 
braced, can  neither  endure  nor  add  to 
the  power  or  glory  of  the  conqueror, 
but  prove  a  source  of  continual  and 
increasing  weakness  and  of  shame. 

While,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
there  is  no  deep-seated,  bitter  national 
hatred  in  the  United  States  against 
Britain,  there  is  no  question  but  there 
has  been  recently  a  wave  of  resentment 
and  indignation  at  her  conduct.  This 
has  sprung  from  two  questions:— 

First,  Ambassador  Pauncefote  and 
Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  years  ago, 
agreed  upon  a  settlement  of  the  Beh- 
ring  Sea  question,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
telegraphed  his  congratulations, 
through  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  to  Mr. 
Blaine.  The  two  nations  were  jointly 
to  police  the  seas  and  stop  the  bar- 
barous destruction  of  the  female  seals. 
Canada  appeared  at  Washington  and 
demanded  to  see  the  president  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject.  Audi- 
ence was  denied  to  the  presumptuous 
colony;  nevertheless,  her  action  forced 
Lord  Salisbury  to  disavow  the  treaty. 
No  confidence  here  is  violated,  as  Presi- 
dent Harrison  referred  to  the  subject 
in  a  message  to  Congress.  Britain  was 
informed  that  if  she  presumed  to  make 
treaties  in  which  Canada  was  inter- 
ested without  her  consent,  she  would 
not  have  Canada  very  long.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Canada  took  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  in  regard  to 
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international  copyright.  It  is  this  long- 
desired  treaty-making  power  which 
Canada  has  recently  acquired  for  her- 
self, at  least  as  far  as  concerns  fiscal 
policy,  so  that  she  need  no  longer  even 
consult  her  suzerain.  She  can  now  ap- 
pear at  Washington  and  insist  upon  be- 
ing received  when  new  tariff"  measures 
are  desired,  having  suddenly  become  a 
"free  nation,"  according  to  her  prime 
minister.  There  are  surprises  in  store 
here  for  the  indulgent  mother. 

The  repudiation  of  the  Behring  Sea 
settlement  aroused  a  deep  feeling  of 
resentment,  not  only  among  the  unin- 
formed, but  among  the  educated  class 
of  Americans,  who  were  and  are  Brit- 
ain's best  friends;  and  this  has  been 
greatly  embittered  by  charges,  com- 
monly made  in  British  publications, 
that  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
adhere  to  the  findings  of  the  Behring 
Sea  tribunal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
baseless  than  such  a  charge.  The 
tribunal  decided  that  the  United 
States  were  liable  for  certain  vessels 
seized  which  carried  the  British  flag, 
and  payment  was  directed  to  be  made, 
either  of  a  stated  sum  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, or,  failing  this,  of  damages  to 
be  assessed  by  a  commission.  The 
United  States  secretary  of  state  agreed 
to  a  fixed  sum  with  Ambassador 
Pauncefote,  "subject  to  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress" — those  are  the  very 
words  of  the  agreement.  When  the 
bill  was  presented  in  Congress  for  an 
appropriation,  the  ex-chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  Mr. 
Hitt.  rose  and  stated  that  it  had  been 
discovered  that  the  fishing-boats  in 
question  were  really  owned,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  naturalized  Americans. 
Evidence  had  been  found  that  a  blac^i- 
smith  in  San  Francisco,  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  been  paid  $100  to  take  title 
to  these  boats,  so  that  the  British  flag 
could  be  prostituted  to  cover  the  kill- 
ing of  the  female  seals,  which  was 
unlawful  under  American  law.  Only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  claimed 
was  due  to  Canadians,  the  remainder 
of  the  claim  belonged  to  naturalized 
Americans,  who  had  broken  American 
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laws  by  engaging  in  tliis  nefarious  and 
unlawful  traffic.  Mr.  Hitt  aslied  tliat 
the  right  of  tlie  government,  under  the 
award,  to  have  these  claims  examined 
by  a  commission,  be  exercised.  Con- 
gi-ess  agreed  to  this,  and  the  commis- 
sion was  promptly  appointed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  is 
now  sitting,  and  the  result,  we  venture 
to  prophesy,  will  vindicate  the  conten- 
tion of  the  United  States  government— 
viz.,  that  a  fraud  has  been  attempted. 
Yet  many  British  papers  at  intervals 
have  repeated  the  charge  that  the 
United  States  government  has  been 
false  to  its  obligations  under  the 
Behring  Sea  award.  Charges  of  na- 
tional dishonor— and  such  a  charge  in- 
volves this— always  cause  intense  bit- 
terness. Writers  who  malve  them 
falsely,  as  in  this  case,  have  much  to 
answer  for. 

Much  offence  has  been  taken  in  Brit- 
ain at  Secretary  Sherman's  recent  mes- 
sage about  the  destruction  of  the  seals. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  not  observed  the 
usual  diplomatic  reserve  and  courtesy. 
Granted;  but  had  he  not  some  excuse 
for  plain  speaking?  It  is  stated  that 
before  Mr.  Sherman's  letter  was  writ- 
ten— to  his  own  minister,  be  it  remem- 
bered, not  to  the  British  government- 
Lord  Salisbury  had  already  refused  a 
conference  on  the  subject.  After  that 
letter,  Lord  Salisbury  thought  better 
of  it,  and  agrees  to  the  conference, 
which  is  to  meet  immediately  in  Wash- 
ington. How  this  matter  is  viewed  in 
America  is  shown  by  the  following 
cable  from  Washington  in  to-day's 
(Sept.  20)  newspapers:— 

The  officials  of  the  State  department 
are  not  disposed  to  comment  upon  the 
correspondence  which  has  been  published 
relating  to  the  fur  seal  question  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
They  say,  however,  that  it  shows  that 
the  object  sought  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  attained  by  the  agreement  of 
Great  Britain  to  participate  in  a  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  October.  They  point 
out  that  the  refusal  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment heretofore  to  consent  to  such  a 
conference  led  to  the  transmission  to  Mr. 


Hay,  United  States  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, of  Mr.  Sherman's  note  of  May  10, 
which  was  followed  by  Lord  Salisbury's- 
reply  agreeing  to  hold  a  conference. 

The  whole  Behring  Sea  business  has 
been  mismanaged  by  Britain— as  is  be- 
lieved contrary  to  her  real  wishes— 
simply  because  she  could  not  govern 
her  colony;  the  colony  has  governed 
her,  as  she  will  under  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  his  successors  hereafter,, 
as  time  will  show. 

The  second  cause  of  the  bitter  hostil- 
ity which  has  been  aroused  recently 
against  Britain  is  her  conduct  upon  the 
Venezuela  question.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts  in  this  case.  For  many  years  the 
United  States  government  urges  upon 
Great  Britain  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  that  the  territorial  dispute 
with  Venezuela,  her  small  Republican 
neighbor,  should  be  settled  amicably  by 
arbitration.  The  sixteen  American 
Republics  having  agreed  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  arbitration,  it  is  hoped  that 
Britain  will  not  attempt  to  light  the 
torch  of  war  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent. Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion, through  Earl  Granville,  foreign 
minister,  agree  to  arbitrate.  Lord 
Salisbury  enters  upon  office,  and  im- 
mediately withdraws  from  the  agree- 
ment and  refuses  to  arbitrate.  Re- 
peated requests  from  the  United  States 
are  made  without  result.  Finally, 
President  Cleveland  appears  upon  the 
scene.  Now  President  Cleveland  has 
one  great  wish— namely,  to  bring  about 
a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  introduce  the  first  Par- 
liamentary committee  that  approached 
him  upon  the  subject.  The  interest  he 
took  in  it  was  surprising,  and  his  inti- 
mate friends  well  know  that  the  con- 
summation of  the  treaty  of  peace  lies 
nearest  his  heart  of  all  public  questions. 
He  is,  beyond  all  things,  a  believer  in 
the  peaceful  arbitration  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

He  asks  Britain  for  a  final  reply. 
Will  she,  or  will  she  not,  arbitrate  this 
territorial  dispute  with  Venezuela? 
Upon  his  return  to  Washington  one 
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eveuiug:  from  n  joiirnoy,  he  reads  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  writes 
his  message  before  he  retires  for  the 
night.  It  gives  great  offence  in  Britain, 
but  this  is  because  the  British  people 
do  not  know  that  for  fifteen  years  the 
United  States  government  has  been 
begging  Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  this 
question,  and  that  Britain  has  agreed 
to  do  so.  The  message  is  not  addressed 
to  the  British  government  but  to  the 
American  Congress,  and  the  president 
concludes  by  stating  in  effect  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
government  to  protect  Venezuela 
should  Britain  presume  to  enforce  her 
own  views  of  her  territorial  rights. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
United  States  would  have  fought,  or 
wall  to-day  fight,  any  nation— even 
Britain— in  defence  of  the  principle  of 
peaceful  arbitration  upon  questions  re- 
lating to  the  territorial  rights  of  foreign 
powers  upon  the  American  continent. 
Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  American  re- 
publics have  agreed  to  arbitrate  their 
differences,  and  why  should  a  European 
power  be  permitted  to  make  war  on 
that  continent  thus  dedicated  to  arbi- 
tration? Nations  have  their  red  rags. 
Evei*y  one  knows  that  Great  Britain 
would  fight  in  defence  of  her  right  of 
asylum.  Every  one  knows  that  she 
would  defend  her  colonies  to  the  extent 
of  her  power.  There  should  be  no  mis- 
take made  by  the  British  people  upon 
this  point,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  permit  any  European,  nation  to 
attack  an  American  State  in  conse- 
quence of  a  territorial  dispute.  These 
claims  are  to  be  settled  by  peaceful 
arbitration. 

It  is  not  alone  the  uninformed  masses 
of  the  American  people,  whose  passions 
would  be  inflamed  in  support  of  war  in 
defence  of  this  principle,  but  the  edu- 
cated classes,  who  will  be  found  most 
determined  in  its  defence;  and  it  is  upon 
these  educated  classes,  for  reasons 
stated,  that  Britain  must  depend  for 
friends,  because  it  is  with  education 
alone  that  there  can  come  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  past,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  position  which  the  British  people 


hold  to-day  in  regard  to  colonial  liber- 
ties and  to  international  arbitration. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that,  al- 
though public  sentiment  in  Britain 
forced  Lord  Salisbury  to  accept  peace- 
ful arbitration,  as  requested  by  the 
United  States  government,  neverthe- 
less the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  be  successfully  reached  and 
impressed  with  that  fact.  The  edu- 
cated people,  who  follow  foreign 
affairs,  do  know  and  appreciate  that 
the  best  people  in  America  had  with 
them  the  best  people  in  Great  Britain 
in  favor  of  settlement  by  arbitration, 
but  to  the  masses  it  must  unfortu- 
nately appear  that  Britain  refused  arbi- 
tration until  forced  to  accept  it  by  the 
United  States.  The  truth,  however, 
fortunately  for  our  race,  is  that  Lord 
Salisburj^  was  forced  by  his  own  people 
to  recede  from  his  position.  The  ques- 
tions wiiich  Britons  might  ask  them- 
selves, w^hen  seeking  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  hatred  aroused  in  the  United 
States  recently  against  their  country, 
seem  to  be  these:  Does  not  a  nation 
deserve  to  be  hated  which  refuses  to- 
fulfil  its  agreement  to  arbitrate  a  terri- 
torial dispute  with  a  weak  power?  Is 
n®t  irritation  justified  against  a  nation 
which,  having  agreed  to  a  treaty  set- 
tling seal  fisheries,  repudiates  it  at  the 
dictation  of  a  colony,  with  which  the 
other  contracting  party  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do? 

These  are  the  only  two  questions 
which  have  recently  aroused  the  United 
States  against  Britain.  In  that  of 
Venezuela,  we  have  seen  that  the  un- 
fortunate hatred  engendered  was 
wholly  unnecessary  and  caused  solely 
by  Lord  Salisbury  refusing  to  carry 
out  the  agreement  of  his  predecessor. 
Arbitration  asked  for  by  the  United 
States  has  now  been  agreed  to,  and  the 
question  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  us  hope  soon  forgotten,  al- 
though the  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
peaceful  arbitration  in  this  case  should 
ever  be  remembered. 

The  other  question,  that  of  pelagic 
sealing,  is  liow  to  be  in  conference 
again,  as   before  asked  for  by  the 
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United  States,  but  also  refused  by  Lord 
Salisbury — at  first— and  in  a  fair  way 
towards  settlement;  and  let  us  hope  it 
is  soon  also  to  be  forgotten,  always  ex- 
cepting that  in  this  case  also  the  prin- 
ciple of  peaceful  arbitration  was  in- 
voked and  peace  preserved  through  the 
Behring  Sea  tribunal,  even  after  the 
treaty  agreed  to  was  cancelled  upon 
Canada's  demand. 

With  the  removal  of  these  two  causes 
of  hatred  there  remains  not  a  serious 
cloud  upon  the  horizon  between  the 
two  branches  of  our  race  at  present. 
The  proposed  general  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion is  again  to  be  taken  up  under  hap- 
pier conditions.  It  is  greatly  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  credit  that  he  proposed  it; 
and  in  recognition  of  this  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  good-will  between 
the  two  nations,  Americans  are  dis- 
posed to  forgive  and  forget  his  unfor- 
tunate refusal  to  abide  by  the  agree- 
ment of  his  country  to  arbitrate  the 
Venezuelan  question.  As  for  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Behring  Sea  Treaty, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  with 
Secretary  Blaine,  no  one  conversant 
with  the  circumstances  holds  him  re- 
sponsible. He  conld  not  have  success- 
fully withstood  Canada,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  repudiate. 

The  treaty,  which  failed  of  ratifica- 
tion, obtained,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered, within  six  votes  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate.  A 
greater  number  than  these  six  votes 
was  thrown  against  it,  for  reasons 
with  which  the  treaty  itself  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do.  Into  the  personal 
and  political  history,  however,  of  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty,  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  declared  it  was  our  duty 
to  pass,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
enter.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  majority  for  any  measure  which 
becomes  involved  in  the  vortex  of  party 
politics  and  personal  quarrels.  A 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
branches  of  our  race  is  certain  to  come. 
The  pulpit,  the  press,  the  universities 
of  the  United  States  are  its  ardent  sup- 
porters. President  McKinley  and  his 
Cabinet  being  among  the  foremost.  No 


other  question  before  the  nation  enlists 
such  general  enlightened  support  from 
the  best  men  of  both  parties.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  two  nations  should  not  now  again 
draw  closer  amd  closer  together.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  each  should 
be  careful  hereafter  to  give  to  the  other 
no  just  cause  of  offence,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  true  that,  Briton  and  Amer- 
ican being  of  the  same  race,  what 
would  be  offensive  to  the  one  would  be 
equally  so  to  the  other. 

Both  Briton  amd  American  can  dwell 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  upon  this 
fact,  which  recent  events  have  conclu- 
sively proven,  that  there  is  in  each 
country  so  powerful  an  element  favor- 
ing peace  within  the  race,  that  no  gov- 
ernment, however  strong,  either  in  the 
old  land  or  in  the  new,  can  decline 
peaceful  arbitration,  when  offered  by 
the  other,  as  the  Christian  substitute 
for  the  brutal  test  of  war.  No  small 
compensation  this,  even  for  the 
estrangement  which  has  arisen  over 
two  questions,  but  which  is  now  rap- 
idly passing  away,  leaving  fortunately 
unimpaired  in  the  Republic  that  ele- 
ment which  may  be  trusted  to  deter- 
mine international  action  in  a  crisis- 
pride  of  race— a  force  lying  too  deep  in 
the  national  heart  to  be  revealed  under 
calm  seas,  but  which,  under  the  recent 
swing  of  the  tempest,  bared  its  great 
head  high  enough  above  the  surge  to  be 
seen  and  noted  of  all  men— a  dangerous 
rock  upon  a  fatal  shore,  for  other  races 
in  combination,  to  strike  against — if 
ever  they  attempt  to  sail  that  unsailed 
sea. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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LETTER      FROM      MISS      ROBERTSON  OF 
GEORGE  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH,  TO 
HER  MOTHER. 

[Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson  (born  1766, 
died  1858),  second  daughter  of  David 
Robertson,  H.E.T.C.S.,  and  Marion 
Forbes.    After  retiring  from  service  in 
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the  Indian  Navy,  hor  father  settled  in 
1760  at  Loretto,  Musselburgh,  and  after- 
wards in  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  and 
died  in  1790. 

She  was  one  of  a  family  of  ton,  consist- 
ing of  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  the 
latter  of  whom  all  died  unmarried — the 
shortest-lived  reaching  78  years,  and  the 
longest-lived  95  years.  It  is  now  thirty- 
three  years  since  the  last  survivor  passed 
away  at  this  venerable  age.  For  many 
years  she  and  her  sisters  afforded  in  their 
house,  46  George  Square,  to  nephews  and 
nieces,  to  grand-nephews  and  grand- 
nieces,  a  glimpse  of  Scottish  ladies  of  the 
olden  time.  Talent,  taste,  and  travel 
combined  to  give  a  charm  and  piquancy 
to  their  conversation,  and  to  make  them 
the  centre  of  a  large  and  interested  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends. 

We  are  indebted  to  Major-General  D. 
Robertson,  late  of  the  Indian  army,  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  writer,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  the  letter  before  our 
readers.] 

Tuesday,  July  24,  1821. 
Here  is  the  long-est  sheet  I  can  find, 
and  were  it  ten  times  longer,  and  had 
each  of  my  ten  fingers  the  pen  of  a 
Walter  Scott  busy  at  its  point,  the  tenth 
part  of  all  I  have  seen  since  this  day 
ten  days  would  hardly  be  told.  W^al- 
ter's  pen  alone  can  attempt,  with  any 
hopes  of  success,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
witchery  of  the  scene  represented  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey.  It  was 
the  realization  of  scenes  he  has  given 
lively  paintings  of;  but,  as  he  confessed 
himself  (for  I  had  the  happiness  of  hav- 
ing him  next  me  for  several  hours  dur- 
ing the  king's  banquet),  far  surpassing 
what  imagination  could  form  an  idea 
of,  except  in  a  fairy-inspired  dream. 
Several  of  the  newspapers  have  given 
a  very  faithful  account  of  all  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  procession,  and  all  the 
forms  and  ceremonies,  but  as  you  will 
observe,  if  you  read  them,  none  of  them 
have  said  one  word  of  where  or  what 
your  daughter  was  or  did;  that  they 
have  left  for  me  to  tell,  and  as  I  have 
survived  to  tell  the  tale  after  twenty- 
four  hours  of  excitation,  rejoicing,  and 
the  consequent  fatigue,  I  may  as  well 
employ  this  my  first  quiet  hour  to  say 
as  much  as  I  can,  and  to  carry  you 


along  tlu'ougli  the  whole  of  my  gay 
life. 

I  shall  turn  back  to  where  I  left 
Henry  one  day,  when  I  was  snatched 
aw^ay  from  him  and  Lady  Willougiiby's 
party  just  after  I  had,  with  nerves 
screwed  to  their  utmost  pitch,  done  the 
courageous  thing  to  enter  that  magnifi- 
cent palace,  the  residence  of  ancestors 
since  the  flood:  through  halls  and  stairs 
and  troops  of  servants,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  magnificent  drawing-room, 
where  numerous  lords  and  ladies  fair 
were  in  groups  here  and  there  and 
everywhere.  Lady  Perth  was  near 
the  entrance,  .  .  .  where  I  was  pre- 
sented to  a  little  croodendoo  of  a  woman 
that  hardly  reached  my  elbow;  dressed 
like  a  true  widow  indeed,  .  .  .  and 
then  I  saw  Lady  Elphinstone  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Carmichael,  and  black 
Charlotte,  who  lives  w^ith  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  so  very  genteel:  keeps  her  own 
carriage  and  footman,  and  is  with  her 
tail  quite  grand;  and  she  was  very  good- 
natured,  came  and  sat  by  me,  and  told 
me  all  the  people.  There  was  Lady 
Exeter  and  Lady  Cecil,  her  helle-fille, 
and  there  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's brother,  Wellesley  Pole  (the  day 
before  created  Lord  Maryborough),  and 
Miss  Fitzroy,  his  niece,  tiic.  Amongst 
the  throng  I  saw  a  face  quite  familiar 
to  me,  that  tormented  me  to  find 
out  who  she  was  or  where  I  had 
seen  her.  She  spoke  to  me,  yet 
still  I  could  not  tell,  but  in  the 
coach  Lady  P.  told  me,  and  it  was 
that  fine  bust  of  a  woman,  from  the  chin 
downwards,  that  visited  in  our  house 
when  Elly  was  two-and-twenty  months 
old,  called  Mrs.  Villiers. 

Well,  at  eleven  o'clock  we  proceeded 
—after  having  seen  the  exhibition  of 
the  herb-women,  who  were  all  ladies 
(you  must  know  Lady  Willoughby  is 
the  hereditary  lord  great  chamberlain 
of  England,  and  her  son.  Lord  Gwydyr, 
is  only  her  deputy;  they  had  come  to 
show  themselves  to  her,  as  she  was  not 
to  go  to  the  Coronation)— we  proceeded 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stanhope's,  where  was 
a  great  rout  in  an  elegant  house,  and 
there  were  Lady  Hertford  and  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  heaps  of  my 
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new  grand  acquaintances.  Lord  St. 
Helens  and  I  weve  again  comrades,  a 
very  gentle,  oldish  sea  lord;  but  tell 
Hunt,  nowhere  except  in  the  proces- 
sion of  i>eers  have  I  again  set  eyes  on 
Lord  Glenburnie.  Home  we  went  at 
the  sma'  hours.  You  may  guess  my 
bed  a  blythe  sight  to  me  after  all  I  had 
gone  through  that  day. 

Wednesday,  the  town  took  the  most 
wonderful  appearance;  there,  from  our 
windows,  we  saw  the  Scots  Greys  scam- 
pering by  one  way  and  the  Life  Guards 
another,  two  or  three  regiments  in- 
specting in  the  Park,  drums  beating, 
trumpets  sounding,  coaches-and-four 
rattling  by,  filled  with  uobles  arriving, 
lamps  putting  up  for  the  illuminations, 
Congreve  busy  just  under  us  preparing 
his  fireworks,  millions  of  people  hurry- 
ing wherever  there  was  anything  to 
look  at.  showmen  on  stages,  and  fowls 
jumping— in  short,  such  a  hubbub  as 
was  enough  to  drive  any  sober  head 
from  the  country  mad,  except  mine, 
which  I  continue  to  keep  always  very 
sane  on  my  shoulders.  Lady  Perth  go- 
ing out  on  some  business,  I  sat  down  in 
the  full  sight  of  all  and  wrote  the 
scrawl  to  Hunt,  which  a  member  came 
in  very  opportunely  to  frank.  The 
coach  came,  and  off  we  set  to  go  to  see 
many  people  and  the  outside  of  West- 
minster, which  was  a  perfect  curiosity 
with  scaffolding,  but  such  the  im- 
mensity of  the  crowd  we  never  could 
pass  Charing  Cross.  In  coming  along 
Pall  Mall  we  fell  in  with  such  a  show! 
Just  as  we  approached  the  palace  we 
saw  it  was  levee-day,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment all  the  foreign  princes  in  their 
State  carriages,  and  attended  by  their 
State-dressed  servants,  came  in  a  train 
past  us,  and  no  words  can  describe  the 
glare  of  these  carriages.  The  Due  de 
Gramont's  was  bright  geranium  color, 
covered  with  coronets  and  borders  of 
the  most  brilliant  enamel,  the  livery 
bright  yellow,  with  crimson  satin  lin- 
ings and  covered  with  silver.  Some 
were  bright  green  and  purple,  with 
lilac  servants,  covered  with  gold — in 
short,  it  was  perfectly  dazzling,  and 
more  gaudy  than  the  Croesus  on  Hansel 
Mondaj'.   As    the    Due    de  Gramont 
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passed  me  in  his  golden  jacket,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  "Changed  days  with 
you,  Mr.  Pamela,  since  you  and  I  last 
parted  (as  Marianne  will  well  recollect) 
in  the  striking  style,  close  by  our  Ab- 
bey of  Holyrood." 

After  much  driving  we  came  home  to 
an  early  dinner  at  six  o'clock:  Lady 
Elphinstone  and  her  son  the  young  lord, 
and  daughter,  and  young  Stewart  of 
Gairntully  dined,  and  they  all  went  and 
Lady  Perth  to  a  party  at  nine,  and  I, 
after  laying  my  coronation  robes  in 
order  to  be  ready,  to  my  bed  as  fast  as 
I  could  and  got  in  by  ten.  I  had  just 
fallen  fast  asleep  when  I  was  awoke  by 
a  candle  and  maid  at  my  bedside.  "Is 
it  half-past  two?"  said  I.  "Oh  no,"  said 
she,  "only  eleven;  but  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful young  gentleman  in  the  drawing- 
room  going  mad  to  see  you,  and  to  hear 
about  his  ticket  for  the  coronation." 
This  was  John  Pringle.  I  could  only 
Avitli  my  eyes  half  open  tell  where  Lady 
Perth  was,  and  off  he  set  and  left  me 
to  repose  till  a  quarter  before  two,  when 
up  I  got  (a  lovely  moon),  and  at  that 
liour,  caiTiages  beginning  to  pass  down 
by  Parlv  Lane,  with  court  plumes  in 
them,  although  the  doors  of  the  hall 
AA'ere  not  to  be  open  till  four.  I  dressed 
veiy  smart  in  my  new  white  satin, 
with  all  the  white  feathers  I  could 
catch  and  all  the  brilliant  things.  I 
had  a  beautiful  liothouse  bouquet  to 
match  my  trimming.  I  eat  a  breakfast 
I  had  bespolie  overnight— a  large  mess 
of  sago,  with  wine  and  sugar  and  a  bis- 
cuit. Just  when  it  was  over,  a  message 
came  from  Lady  Morton  that  Admiral 
Halkett  was  coming  in  for  me.  In  his 
full  uniform  he  appeared  chapeau  has, 
and  we  met  the  caiTiage  at  the  door, 
come  with  General  Brown  and  Helen 
Home,  and  off  we  drove. 

At  Hyde  Park  Corner  we  caught  the 
string  of  carriages  and  got  into  our 
place.  It  then  struck  four,  and  we  were 
two  miles  from  the  hall.  Our  way 
(there  were  five  different  ways)  was 
down  Grosvenor  Street  and  to  the  side 
of  the  Thames,  by  which  we  travelled 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  the  car- 
riages extending  in  one  close  string 
that  length  before  us.  and  as  far  be- 
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liiml.  The  morning  was  quite  inspir- 
ing, and  tlie  breezes  from  the  river 
acted  on  us  lilte  champagne.  The 
crowd  was  immense  on  botli  sides,  and 
iit  that  early  hour  thousands  of  nice- 
dressed  misses  were  wallving  on  tlie 
pavements,  and  all  the  window^s  tilled 
with  people,  eveiy  human  being  in  the 
highest  spirits  and  best  humor.  The 
Hussars  and  fierce-loolving  Cuirassiers 
had  nothing  to  do  but  look  beautiful  in 
their  full  costume  and  armed  cap-a-pie, 
scampering  about,  their  immense 
plumes  floating  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Exactly  at  six  we  reached  the  Hall 
gate,  and  were  as  quietly  set  down  as 
ever  I  was  at  Lady  Marj^  Clark's  rout. 

But  here  came  the  moment  big,  as  I 
thought,  with  my  ruin;  for  when  our 
tickets  were  examined  by  an  elegant 
page  in  scarlet  and  gold,  mine  was  for 
Lord  Gwydyr's  box,  and  all  the  other 
four  for  the  place  destined  for  the 
peers'  friends.  My  heart  died  within 
me  Avhen,  without  the  stop  of  a  mo- 
ment, a  page  presented  his  arm  to  me, 
and  I  was  torn  from  my  friends.  This 
page  was  a  navy  captain,  and  friend  of 
the  admiral's,  so  he  had  only  time  to 
say,  "Take  care  of  the  lady,"  when  a 
call  of  the  "Princess  Augusta"  made 
every  one  stand  round  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  the  sweetest-looking,  unpre- 
suming  princess  was  squeezed  close 
against  my  arm.  My  page  and  I  fol- 
lowed her,  and  we  entered  an  anteroom 
behind  tlie  tin-one.  She  soon  reached 
her  seat  on  the  right  of  it.  I  had  to 
promenade  past  it,  and  down  the  steps 
and  all  along  the  Hall,  and  then  up  a 
stair  and  along  a  passage  till  my  page 
placed  me  where  the  ticket  directed 
in  the  chamberlain's  box,  and  bowing, 
left  me  to  my  fate.  At  first  all  my 
senses  were  scattered,  and  I  only  had 
as  much  gumption  as  to  think,  "Here 
am  I  to  sit  amongst  perfect  strangers 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  never  again 
see  my  friends;"  but  being  a  composed 
creature,  I  soon  gathered  my  scattered 
ideas,  and  on  looking  round,  found  the 
following  people  near  me— viz.,  Lady 
Elphinstone,  her  son,  daughter,  and 
Charlotte  Elliot,  Abercairney,  his  wife 
and  Miss  Erskine,  James  Hunter  Blair. 


William  Wauchope,  and  Mi's.  Spottls- 
wood.  Can  you  conceive  such  luck? 
Besides  them  there  were  about  a  hun- 
dred Englishers,  peeresses,  that  had 
I)referred  it  to  their  own  seats,  that 
they  might  be  near  their  daughters. 
All  the  rest  were  peers'  daugbters. 
Lady  Gwydyr  herself  was  in  a  box 
near  the  throne,  called  the  royal,  be- 
cause the  king  named  who  should  be 
asked  there.  It  was  filled  with  all  the 
ministers'  wives,  blazing  like  jewels, 
the  favorite  and  her  daughters,  and  all 
the  beauties  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  only.  My  seat  was  quite  to  my 
taste,  being  exactly  the  centre  of  the 
Hall,  and  the  second  row,  with  a  niece 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  before  me, 
who  had  young  feathers.  She  oblig- 
ingly always  gave  me  plenty  of  room 
to  come  front  when  I  liked;  indeed, 
never,  I  dare  say,  was  there  such  a  fam- 
ily of  love  as  all  London  exhibited  that 
day— everybody  spoke  to  their  neigh- 
bor as  if  they  had  been  born  brothers. 
The  mob  did  nothing  worse  than  say 
how  elegant  and  beautiful  we  were, 
and  the  pickpockets  were  so  busy  be- 
ing happy,  they  kept  their  ready  fin- 
gers out  of  their  neighbors'  pie,  for 
never  was  there  known  on  any  day 
fewer  accidents  or  transgressions. 

We  had  to  amuse  ourselves  the  best 
way  we  could  from  six  to  eight,  and 
Queen  Caroline  did  her  "best  to  amuse 
us.  There  came  a  songh  to  the  Hall 
that  the  queen  was  come  down,  and 
that  she  had  got  into  the  Abbey  alone. 
Just  as  the  crowded  boxes  and  gal- 
leries were  all  murmuring  about  this 
news,  we  were  electrified  by  a  thun- 
dering knock  at  the  Hall  door,  and  a 
voice  from  without  loudly  said,  "The 
queen,  open."  A  hundred  red  pages 
ran  to  the  door,  which  the  porter 
opened  a  little,  and  from  where  I  sat  I 
got  a  glimpse  of  her,  leaning  on  Lord 

 ,  followed  by  Lady           and  Lady 

 .    standing   behind    the    door  on 

their  own  ten  toes,  with  the  crossed 
bayonets  of  the  sentry  under  her  chin. 
She  was  raging  and  storming  and  vo- 
ciferating, "Let  me  pass;  I  am  your 
queen,  I  am  queen  of  Britain."  The 
lord  high  chamberlain  was  with  the 
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king,  but  he  sent  his  deputy,  who,  with 
a  voice  that  made  all  the  Hall  ring, 
cried,  "Do  your  duty,  shut  the  Hall 
door,"  and  immediately  the  red  pages 
slapped  it  in  her  face!  By  the  time  she 
got  where  I  saw  her  there  was  not  a 

creature  at  her  heels  but  Lady  and 

trollopy  Lady  ,  so  that  no  one  had 

the  least  fear  of  the  consequence  of  a 
door  being  banged  in  the  face  of  the 
queen  of  Britain! 

As  you  would  see  by  the  papers,  the 
king  entered  the  Hall  about  nine 
o'clock.  After  all  the  procession  had 
been  marshalled  in  the  Hall,  and  it  was 
so  bright  and  light  where  I  sat,  I  was 
so  near  the  assembled  nobles  that  I 
could  have  spoken  to  them  all,  but  I 
only  had  nods  from  those  I  knew.  It 
was  a  most  imposing  sight.  Every- 
thing that  was  grand  or  noble  in  our 
noble  island,  in  that  noblest  of  all  halls, 
glittering  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  ten  million  [sic.']  of 
plumes  slightly  waving  in  the  morning 
breeze,  admitted  by  the  high  Gothic 
windows  being  open  in  the  roof.  Ris- 
ing at  once  as  the  king  entered,  at  the 
same  moment  the  fine  band  played 
"God  save  the  king."  The  prayer  was 
granted,  for  although  much  agitated  at 
first,  almost  to  fainting,  he  soon  recov- 
ered, and  looking  round,  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  with 
zeal  and  great  affection  bent  as  he  took 
it  and  pressed  it  to  his  good  fat  heart. 
The  king  then  good-naturedly  spoke  to 
all  his  little  pages  and  train-bearers; 
one  of  them  was  Lord  D.,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  son,  whom  he  shook  by 
the  hand.  The  procession  then  moved 
on  exactly  as  described  by  the  news- 
papers, and  when  the  king  rose  again, 
we  all  did.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  king 
looked  with  great  exultation,  and  as  he 
passed  under  me,  I  almost  heard  what 
he  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, as  he  pointed  first  to  the  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other  where  the  ladies 
sat,  gave  a  look  of  admiration,  and 
clasped  his  hands.  So  collected  was  he 
that  at  that  moment  he  observed  the 
beautiful  Miss  Seymour,  who  has  been 
brou^t  up  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and 


kindly  smiled  and  nodded.  She  stood 
exactly  next  me,  by  which  means  I 
caught  a  bit  of  his  smile,  and  it  did 
my  heart  good  to  see  him  look  so  happy. 
It  was  about  ten,  I  fancy,  when  he 
passed  to  the  Abbey,  and  from  my 
place  I  saw  the  procession  for  as  long 
a  way  as  from  our  house  to  Lady 
Purves',  taking  that  sort  of  turn  up  the 
platform,  and  beautiful  it  looked,  glit- 
tering in  the  bright  sunshine  through 
the  high  Gothic  gateway. 

For  many  hours  I  had  been  delight- 
fully seated  between  two  such  agree- 
able Englishmen,  my  Scotch  ones  hav- 
ing been  squeezed  away  by  the  fate  of 
woe.  The  one  was  Colonel  Cotton  of 
the  Guards,  a  particular  friend  of  the 
king's,  and  I  thought  the  most  agree- 
able man  I  ever  met  with,  and  on  men- 
tioning so  to  Lady  Perth,  she  said  I 
was  quite  right,  he  was  accounted  the 
very  pleasantest  man  in  London.  On 
my  other  hand  was  another  almost  as 
delightful,  an  acquaintance  of  Cot- 
ton's, who  always  called  him  Lord 
Charles.  They  knew  every  living  soul, 
and  took  such  pains  to  point  them  all 
out  to  me,  and  during  our  long  morning 
seat  we  had  so  much  conversation  on 
every  subject,  such  fun  and  laughing, 
I  never  spent  so  pleasant  a  five  hours 
in  my  life. 

But  now  came  my  difficulties.  I  had 
a  ticket  for  the  Abbey.  About  one-half 
of  the  Hall  company  moved  off  there, 
but,  alas!  I  was  far  from  my  admiral, 
and  I  had  discovered  neither  Cotton  nor 
Lord  Charles's  tickets  went  to  the  same 
place  with  mine.  If  I  could  have  had 
courage  to  ask  either  of  them  to  take 
me  with  them!  Cotton  had  Lady 
Augusta,  his  wife,  and  Lord  Charles 
had  a  young  missie  of  a  daughter,  and 
both  were  afterwards  in  despair  when 
they  found  I  had  a  ticket  and  did  not 
go,  which  I  could  have  done  with  Lady 
Elphinstone,  but  I  perfectly  lost  cour- 
age, for  the  crowded  passages,  and  the 
fear  of  never  getting  back  to  my  de- 
lightful seat,  and  to  see  the  champion 
and  banquet.  After  hesitating  I  at  last 
let  Lady  E.  and  black  Charlotte  go 
without  me,  and,  sure  enough,  they 
never  could  reach  their  good  seats 
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again,  as  naturally  those  left  in  the 
box  took  the  best.  Mine  was  so  good  I 
aid  not  change  it,  but  left  my  shawl  on 
it  while  we  went  about  to  amuse  our- 
selves. Some  scampering  about  there 
was  in  search  of  food.  About  twelve 
o'clock  my  hunger  became  so  out- 
rageous I  verily  thought  I  would  have 
died.  I  had  stretched  myself  out  to 
try  and  sleep,  and  forget  it,  when  a  most 
entertaining  page  (they  were  all  gentle- 
men) had  his  dinner  brought  to  him,  as 
he  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  post  at  our 
box  door.  He  asked  me  to  partake  of 
it,  which  I  most  joyfully  accepted,  and 
he  cut  up  his  cold  fowl  with  a  pen- 
knife, and  gave  me  all  the  breast  on  a 
lump  of  bread.  Never  had  I  tasted  any- 
thing half  so  delicious.  I  was  forced 
to  offer  some  to  Lady  Middleton  and 
the  Misses  Broderick,  and  some  friends 
who  were  next  me.  They  spared  my 
hen,  some  one  having  gone  for  some- 
thing for  them;  but  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's niece  was  glad  of  a  bit,  and 
his  niece  I  did  not  grudge  it  on.  I  was 
quite  another  creature  after  this  ban- 
quet, and  could  with  more  patience  see 
the  king's  laid  out  on  the  tables 
under  us. 

We  really  did  get  good  fun  during 
our  wait,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  guns 
firing  told  us  the  crown  was  fairly  on 
the  head  of  the  4th  George.  I,  and  all 
my  friends  around,  began  next  to 
suffer  from  thirst:  many  set  out  in 
search  of  water,  but  my  page  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  if  I 
could  drink  ale,  and  a  large  tumbler  of 
that  liquid  went  over  like  nectar;  but 
a  little  after,  a  tumbler  of  Madeira  was 
the  true  ambrosia.  The  exhaustion 
was  so  great,  I  might  have  drunk  a 
gallon.  A  French  nobleman  gave  me 
two  oranges  and  a  biscuit.  I  rather 
thought  monsieur  took  a  fancy  for  me, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  his  real  kind- 
ness. This  comfortable  feed  being 
over,  the  peeresses  and  folks  began  to 
come  hurrying  back  from  the  Abbey, 
and  then  it  was  "/le  to  a  seat,  and  she 
to  a  seat,  and  Mghle  mickle  to  a  seat." 
I  was  as  well  pleased  I  had  not  left 
mine,  as  few  people  had  got  a  good  one 
at  the  Abbey,  owing  to  those  people 


who  liad  only  Abbey  tickets  being  be- 
fore them.  AVlien  all  were  again 
seated,  and  more  than  the  all  that  went 
away,  I  looked  and  saw  my  Cotton  at 
my  back,  so  happy  to  meet  again  that 
we  shook  hands! 

Now  was  the  sight  of  sights.  All  the 
marshalled  peers  entered  and  ranged 
tliemselves,  forming  a  noble  hedge  on 
each  side  of  the  hall,  their  coronets  now 
on  their  heads.  Never  sliall  I  forget 
the  Grand  Cross  Knights,  each  with 
about  fifty,  some  sixty,  long  white 
feathers  in  their  hats,  which  the  air 
tossed  in  all  directions,  as  three  and 
three  they  all  entered  under  the  arch, 
many  of  them  with  honorable  scars, 
some  with  wooden  legs,  some  without 
an  arm— all  of  them  having  served 
their  king  and  country.  First  of  the 
princes  came  Leopold,  and  being  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  his  robes  were 
dark  blue,  which  amongst  all  the  crim- 
son looked  very  well,  and  suited  his- 
melancholy  cast  of  countenance.  Many 
feelings  were  expressed  on  his  fine 
countenance.  At  last  the  king — now 
an  anointed  one— his  royal  diadem  on 
his  head  and  crimson  robe  exchanged 
for  the  imperial  purple,  under  his 
canopy  of  burnished  gold  entered  the 
gate.  But  oh!  the  feehngs  of  the  mo- 
ment when  that  immense  multitude 
outside  and  inside  the  hall  burst  forth 
as  if  with  one  voice,  "God  save  the 
King!  long  live  our  king!"  and  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  music  struck 
up  "God  save  the  King!"  The  ladies- 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  the  men 
their  hats,  the  knights  their  many 
feathers,  the  soldiers  their  helmets, 
whereat  Walter  Scott,  who  by  that  time 
had  got  on  my  right  hand,  could  alone 
make  any  one  not  present  comprehend' 
the  splendor  or  the  feeling  with  which 
the  scene  was  seen.  To  the  papers  you 
must  go  for  all  that  was  done  on  hi» 
return.  I  shall  only  tell  you  what  I 
felt,  when  at  last  I  saw  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  his  prancing  war-horse, 
the  stirrup  held  by  his  little  silver 
page.  Lord  Chorley,  his  youngest  son! 
I  really  could  have  eat  up  the  boy,  he 
looked  so  enchanting  and  so  like  an- 
other Wellington,  so  undaunted  as  the 
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horse  pranced,  lie  minded  not  his  own 
little  feet.  They  favored  us  four  times, 
riding  up  and  backing  out  before  and 
after  each  course,  between  the  courses, 
and  the  champion  came  attended  by 
the  Duke  and  Lord  Howard,  and,  poor 
lad,  he  really  did  it  well,  and  carried 
of£  a  handsome  gold  cup  for  his  pains, 
no  one  gainsaying  him.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  watch  Walter  Scott's  face  when 
he  saw  the  reality  of  what  he  lias  de- 
scribed, and  much  it  lightened  up  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  sword  in  hand, 
with  such  royal  grace  walked  up  the 
hall.  Walter  and  I  at  one  moment  ex- 
claimed, "MacCallum  More;"  and  Glen- 
garrj^  in  full  Highland  costume,  like- 
wise made  Walter's  een  blink,  he 
brought  the  Laud  of  Cakes  so  favor- 
ably before  us.  The  Duke  of  Athole, 
with  his  falcons  on  his  hand,  likewise 
moved  our  Scotch  hearts — in  short,  it 
was  all  lil^e  a  beauteous,  splendid 
dream,  and  I  awoke  and  wondered  for 
the  first  time  how  my  party  and  I  were 
once  again  to  meet.  I  have  no  room 
for  all  the  huzzaing  of  the  king  we  did, 
but  I  must  say  nothing  could  be  more 
affecting  or  more  graceful  and  royal 
than  the  mamier  the  king  rose.  After 
we  had  all  joined  the  choristers  in  sing- 
ing "God  save  the  King,"  raising  his 
hands,  he  pronounced  in.  a  full  manly 
voice  that  was  heard  all  over  the  Hall, 
"God  bless  my  peers  and  all  my  peo- 
ple," and  seizing  a  golden  cup,  bowed 
all  round  and  drank.  I  am  sure  even 
you  must  have  heard  in  your  dining- 
room  the  burst  of  acclamation  that  suc- 
ceeded. 

When  everything  was  over,  I  looked 
towards  my  friends  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  admiral  pointed  to  the  Hall, 
I  understood  him  and  instantly  nodded, 
and,  attended  by  a  page,  reached  it 
with  ease.  Sir  Alexander  Don  met  me 
and  gave  me  his  arm  till  my  party 
came  down  their  stair.  We  then  en- 
joyed a  royal  rout.  All  sorts  of  people 
crowded  the  Hall,  peers  and  peeresses, 
bishops  and  Cuirassiers,  French  and 
Spaniards,  Persians  and  Medes,  for  all 
I  knew — in  fact,  the  best  rout  I  ever 
was  at;  and  then  one  met  and  sliook 


hands  with  friends,  and  a  lovely  bishop 
gave  me  a  large  glass  of  wine-and- 
water,  and  we  walked  towards  the 
throne,  and  saw  the  king  sitting  with  a 
most  comfortable  face,  enjoying  the 
scene,  and  that  it  was  near  bedtime  and 
all  well  over.  Just  as  he  prepared  to 
retire  we  hurried  away,  and,  arm-in- 
arm with  the  admiral,  we  reached  the 
gate  at  the  House  of  Lords.  A  police- 
man called  our  sei-vants.  They  both  in- 
stantly appeared.  The  carriage  was 
exactly  a  mile  from  the  door.  Away 
we  walked,  a  heavenly  evening.  The 
mo'b,  perfect  lambs,  did  nothing  but 
admire  how  beautiful  we  were.  We 
got  the  carriage — it  had  room  to  turn. 
We  left  the  string  and  got  safe  home. 
In  half  an  hour  a  nice  dinner  at  nine 
o'clock  at  Lady  Morton's.  Went  home 
at  ten,  found  a  smart  party  of  all  the 
Percys  of  Northumberland  assembled 
to  see  the  fireworks  in  tlie  Park,  which 
were  superb,  and  Allan  might  well 
have  said,  "It  was  £50  not  ill  spent." 
More  than  ten  thousand  people  were 
standing  under  us,  all  in  good  humor 
and  quietness.  Lady  Perth  was  dining 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  I  had  to  do  the 
honors  to  the  Percys.  They  went  at 
11.30.  I  wrote  to  Jane  Campbell  to  let 
her  Ivuow  all  was  safe.  Lady  P.  came. 
I  had  to  tell  my  news:  went  to  my  room 
and  undressed  at  the  window  that  I 
miglit  not  miss  the  fireworks,  and  into 
my  bed  more  dead  than  alive,  exactly 
twenty-four  hours  after  rising.  I  slept 
like  a  stone,  drove  all  over  the  town 
next  day,  dined  with  a  pleasant  party 
at  Becky  Scott's:  and  came  home  to 
dress  for  the  Gwydyr's  grand  rout. 
Lady  P.  not  well,  could  not  go,  went  to 
bed  instead.  Next  night  the  Opera, 
crowded  to  excess;  all  the  royal  family 
there,  loyalty  excessive;  "God  save  the 
King,"  encored,  sung  by  the  whole 
house.  At  church;  Park;  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh's  in  the  evening.  Packed 
on  Monday  morning.  So  ends  my  tale 
and  paper.  Tell  Mrs.  Blair  that  I  have 
got  a  lovely  watered  tabby  which 
all  the  London  ladies  make  their 
pelisses  of. 


Dean  Vaughan, 
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From  The  Speaker. 

:deak  vaughak. 

The  immediate  obituary  of  a  notable 
man  is  almost  of  necessity  partial:  the 
pressure  o^  recent  personality,  the 
softening  overshade  of  death,  the  ten- 
derness for  near  survivors,  incline  to 
respectful  eulogium  rather  than  to 
critical  analysis;  yet  Dean  Vaughan 
would  have  been  the  first  to  desire  that 
even  ephemeral  notices  of  his  life 
should  prefer  verity  to  sentiment, 
should  reflect  sharply  the  impress  made 
upon  the  writers  by  his  life  and  char- 
acter, should  exemplify,  undimmed  by 
the  haze  of  reverence,  the  apostolic 
maxim  often  on  his  lips — to  be  true  first 
and  to  be  loving  afterwards. 

In  his  case  the  meed  of  admiration 
may  be  assumed;  external  success,  in- 
ternal  development,  marked  every 
stage  of  his  career.  His  school  and 
college  course  was  one  continuous 
gazette  of  honors;  he  lifted  Harrow  out 
of  the  decay  in  which  the  pious  inefiB- 
clency  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  had  involved 
it;  he  made  Doncaster  a  higher  train- 
ing sdiool  for  Orders,  and  drew  to  it  a 
far  finer  class  of  men  than  any  Dio- 
-cesan  college  of  the  day  could  show, 
scornfully  refusing  the  intellectual 
sterility  and  the  routine  overwork  of 
an  episcopal  throne.  He  accepted  glee- 
fully the  Temple  Mastership  as  to  his 
mind  the  crown  of  Anglican  prefer- 
ment—"there  are  many  bishops,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "but  only  one 
Master  of  the  Temple;"  converted  the 
nominal  dignity  of  his  tiny  Llandaflf 
Deanei-^^  into  a  resumption  of  his  loved 
educational  work  by  establishing  a 
cathedral  school,  and  peopling  his 
decanal  house  with  aible  graduates  in 
training  for  the  ministry.  Rare  do- 
mestic happiness  and  length  of  years, 
vigorous  almost  to  their  close,  set  the 
seal  to  a  complete,  well-rounded  life 
overflowing  with  what  Bacon  calls  the 
Old  Testament  ideals  of  blessing. 

A  certain  separateness  marked  his 
life's  attitude  and  character  through- 
out. Amongst  the  first  batch  of 
Arnold's  Rugby  pupils,  contemporai*y 
with  Stanley,  a  little  senior  to  Clough, 


the  young  Arnolds,  and  the  Hugheses, 
he  left  Rugby,  not  for  Oxford  but  for 
Cambridge,  and  so  underwent  an  early 
reaction  from  the  Arnoldism  w'hich 
clung  much  longer  to  his  contem- 
poraries. His  old  schoolfellow.  Dean 
Lake,  who  survives  him,  used  to  quote 
his  cynical  saying  that  five  years  were 
necessary  to  undo  the  mischievous 
effect  of  Arnold's  influence.  His  Har- 
row boys  respected  him  with  all  their 
might,  but  both  boys  and  masters  stood 
in  awe  of  him;  he  was  ever  throned  and 
sceptred.  Nor  was  he,  like  Arnold  or 
Samuel  Butler,  a  passionately  enthusi- 
astic master;  he  took  the  post,  he  told 
his  friends,  with  the  intention  of  relin- 
quishing it  after  sixteen  years  of  work; 
and  he  literally  kept  his  word.  At  Don- 
caster  he  was  still  always  the  head- 
master; his  move  from  public  school  to 
parish  was  felt  to  be  a  condescension 
rather  than  a  promotion,  and  he  utilized 
the  feeling.  Nowhere  in  England 
could  be  found  nobler  sermons,  finer 
parochial  organization,  more  beautiful 
services;  but,  like  Milton's  sage  and 
lioly  goddess,  the  vicar  "kept  Tils 
wonted  state,"  adopting  always,  in  the 
working  of  his  parish,  the  line  of  action 
which  his  judgment  or  his  tempera- 
ment dictated,  without  caring  for  or 
without  needing  popularity;  preaching, 
for  instance,  against  the  races  which 
fill  the  town  excliequer  while  they 
lower  its  morality;  honoring  in  the 
breach,  with  Hamlet,  the  time-conse- 
crated custom  of  ringing  the  church 
bells  to  welcome  the  riffraff  which  the 
races  attracted  to  the  town.  At  the 
Temple,  "Master"  in  act  as  well  as  in 
name,  he  was  frequently  at  issue  with 
the  Benchers.  He  belonged  to  no 
party,  wore  no  label,  never  appeared 
on  public  platforms,  took  no  share  in 
social  or  political  controversies.  He 
angered  Churchmen  by  his  outspoken 
defence  of  "Essays  and  Reviews"  when 
Temple's  post  at  Rugby  was  threat- 
ened; he  bitterly  disappointed  Libera- 
tionists  by  his  advocacy  of  Church 
Establishment.  "Establish  Mumbo- 
Jumbo  if  you  like,"  his  old  Trinity  Col- 
lege acquaintance,  the  late  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  used  to  say,  "so  long  as  you 
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establish  something/'  "I  would 
rather,"  said  Yaughan,  at  Cardiff, 
"that  the  Baptist  denomination  should 
be  established  and  endowed  than  that 
there  should  be  no  Establishment  at 
all."  So,  again,  from  the  great  theo- 
logical urgencies  pressing  on  men's 
minds  of  late  he  stood  entirely  aloof; 
on  modem  Biblical  criticism,  rational- 
izing disintegration  of  miraculous  and 
prophetic  evidence,  relegation  of  moral- 
ity to  inherited  prepossession  for  social 
arrangement,  substitution  of  automatic 
development  for  personal  creation,  he 
remained  unice  securus:  postulating 
what  he  called  "the  Gospel,"  the  car- 
dinal New  Testament  assumptions  as 
formulated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
he  followed  them  out  contentedly  into 
maxims  of  every-day  life  and  ideals  of 
spiritual  attainment.  His  Temple  ser- 
mons, brief,  condensed,  logical,  en- 
livened ever  and  anon  by  unexijected 
eloquent  allusions  to  stirring  subjects 
of  the  day,  attracted  the  cultured  as- 
piration and  literary  receptiveness  in 
which  the  English  bar  abounds;  but 
those  who  came  in  hope  tliat  deeper 
doubts  might  be  resolved,  scientific 
assaults  disproved,  who  craved  to  learn 
on  what  the  Christian  tortoise  stands, 
how  were  to  be  defended  and  estab- 
lislied  the  foundations  on  which  rose 
so  graceful  and  confident  an  edifice  of 
faith  and  conduct,  went  away  as  they 
came  and  returned  no  more.  Yet  this 
undoubting  application  of  assumed 
premisses  gave  him  special  hold  upon 
the  younger  men  whom  he  loved  to 
train.  That  Yaughan  held  and  be- 
lieved a  theological  position  was  quite 
enough  for  the  "Doves"  of  Doncaster, 
the  later  students  of  Llandaff;  with 
them  he  habitually  unbent,  lavishing 
on  them  the  rare  attractiveness  which 
lay  in  wait  behind  his  more  ceremoni- 
ous, ordinary  manner.  The  ablest  of 
the  men— the  most  conspicuous,  at  any 
rate,  not  a  few  filling  places  to-day  on 
the  English  and  Colonial  Bench— who 
passed  through  his  hands  in  all  those 
years  are  marked  notably  by  their 
master's  characteristics;  not  by  self-re- 
gardless search  for  truth,  not  by  spir- 
itual enthusiasm,  but  by  deep  piety 


and  persuasive  earnestness  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  by  straitiy  curbed 
intelligence  and  well-broken  conscience. 
One  special  service  he  rendered  to  his 
pupils  and  through  them  to  his  Church: 
he  kept  before  them  the  necessity  of 
learning  to  a  clergyman,  learning  not 
theological  merely,  but  scientific,  lit- 
erary, artistic;  wide  reading  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  past,  concurrent 
familiarity  with  modern  thought  and 
modern  topics;  learning,  without  which 
an  English  clergyman  abdicates  re- 
spectful social  acceptance  by  the 
higher  class  of  mind,  strips  his  ser- 
mons of  the  imagery  and  scholarship 
and  allusion,  the  treasure  of  "things 
new  and  old,"  which  alone  amongst 
intellectually  fastidious  hearers  gains 
entrance  for  his  sacred  message.  It 
was,  in  fact,  amongst  the  educated  and 
thoughtful,  and  amongst  them  alone, 
that  his  own  mission  lay.  In  an  East- 
End  congregation  his  polished  essayist 
sermons  Avould  have  fiuttered  broken- 
winged  to  the  ground;  to  the  class 
which  Sunday  after  Sunday  thronged 
the  Temple  seats,  averse  from  fanatical 
enthusiasm,  craving  cultured  piety, 
and  authority  sustained  at  any  rate  by 
apparent  logical  consistency,  he  ren- 
dered Christianity  acceptable. 

Recalling  him  as  the  present  writer 
encountered  and  admired  him  from 
time  to  time— when,  new  to  Harrow 
life,  he  came  to  Winchester  to  confer 
with  Moberly  and  study  the  working 
of  the  school,  while  we  boys  gazed  with 
interest  at  the  strong,  massive,  youth- 
ful face  amongst  us  in  the  chapel  ser- 
vice; then  as  cap-and-gowned  head 
master  more  than  ten  years  later  on  a 
Harrow  Speech  Day,  with  old  Palmers- 
ton  and  Macaulay  amongst  the  vis- 
itors, and  young  Trevelyan  reciting  his 
Latin  poem  on  a  journey  up  the  Rhine; 
in  the  Temple  Church  one  special  Sun- 
day of  1876,  when  he  preached  to  us  on 
the  "Publicity  of  Bible  Life,"  while 
Coleridge,  half-blind  Sir  John  Kars- 
lake,  and  Sir  Henry  James  sat  near  one 
another  amongst  the  audience;  as  an 
old  man,  lastly,  in  his  Llandaff  stall 
not  veiy  long  ago,  the  freshly  reno- 
vated cathedral  with  its  Rossetti  altar- 
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piece  within,  witliout  tlie  pretty  clmrch- 
yard  Avatered  by  tlie  rippling-  Taffy— 
we  feel  as  we  lay  this  last  tribute  on 
his  tomb  how  complete,  how  full,  how 
fortunate  a  life  was  his.  A  brilliant 
university  student,  a  successful  and  re- 
vered head  master,  an  organizer  so 
quietly  effective  as  to  create  and  to 
sustain  without  faddism  and  without 
fuss  the  countless  agencies  of  a  great 
and  populous  parish,  a  preacher  so 
masterful  and  so  eloquent  as  to  fill  the 
minds  and  stir  the  hearts  of  just  that 
section  of  the  community  which  for- 
sakes public  worship  ordinarily  be- 
cause, finding  sermons  dull,  we  can 
recall  no  ecclesiastic  of  our  time  whose 
life  has  more  truly  orbed  into  a  perfect 
whole,  none  with  whom  prosperity  and 
usefulness,  internal  piety  and  outward 
happiness,  well-won  popularity  and 
conscious  integrity  of  purpose  and 
achievement,  have  so  fraternally  and 
so  continuously  travelled  hand  in  hand. 

W.  T. 


From  Travel. 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  BEY. 

Looking  back  and  recalling  my  first 
impressions  of  eastern  cities  I  think  I 
was  invariably  disappointed.  When 
you  contemplate  an  approaching  de- 
light, you  dwell  so  long  on  its  promised 
charms  that  the  reality  hardly  ever 
comes  up  to  the  fancy.  So  it  is  that 
when  a  man  obtains  his  first  glimpse 
of  Niagara  Falls  he  is  surprised  to  find 
they  are  not  nearly  so  tremendous  and 
inspiring  as  he  expected.  It  is  some 
days  before  the  majestic  rush  of  the 
,  river  lays  hold  of  the  imagination  and 
entlu-alls  it.  And  just  in  the  same  way 
I  confess  Oriental  capitals  failed  at  the 
outset  to  arouse  any  other  feeling  than 
mild  regret  in  my  mind.  Constantino- 
ple presented  nothing  but  a  string  of 
Greek  and  Italian  shops;  Jerusalem 
was  positively  plebeian  with  its  new 
railway  station,  scores  of  cabs,  and 
hundreds  of  hotel  touts;  Cairo  was  as 
French  as  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 


But  Tunis  was  the  most  marked  case. 
And  just,  perhaps,  because  the  initial 
disappointment  was  so  great,  so  the 
ultimate  realization  was  the  most  de- 
lightful. As  the  steamer  slowly  pants 
its  Avay  up  the  canal,  dredged  through 
the  salt  lake  lying  within  the  most 
lovely  bay  in  the  world,  you  indulge  in 
a  feast  of  imagination,  revelling  in 
eastern  fantasy  and  picturesque  ec- 
centricity. And  then  you  are  landed  at 
tlie  most  prosaic  of  wharfs,  and  you 
haggle  with  the  boatman  who  wants  to 
overcharge  you,  condemn  his  eyes  and 
grandmother  to  perdition,  while  he 
calls  upon  Allah  to  witness  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  is  not  charging  you 
more  than  half  the  ordinary  price.  In- 
stead of  being  confronted  with  curious 
scenes  you  scramble  into  a  rackety 
tramcar,  which  goes  swinging  along 
a  dusty  road  up  to  the  centre  of  Tunis, 
where  the  boulevards  are  Parisian,  all 
the  hotels  are  French,  everything  in 
the  shops  is  French,  and  they  are 
chiefly  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen 
that  you  meet.  No  wonder  you  are  dis- 
appointed. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  Tunis  was 
the  headquarters  of  piracy.  But  piracy 
of  the  daring,  swash-buckling,  throat- 
cutting  kind,  with  gigantic,  heavy-can- 
vased,  but  tight-rigged  dhows,  sweep- 
ing down  on  unfortunate  merchant  ves- 
sels, with  the  clash  of  cutlasses,  and 
tlie  indiscriminate  pitching  overboard 
of  crews,  has,  like  a  good  many  other 
things,  that  made  life  in  the  old  days 
life  indeed,  gone  to  the  wall.  Piracy 
noAv  is  limited  to  ships'  stewards,  cab- 
men, and  hotel  proprietors.  But  in 
this,  maybe,  Tunis  differs  little  from 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  hot,  dry  breeze  blows  in  from  the 
desert,  and  all  the  most  energetic  of 
world  w^anderers  can  do  is  to  sit  under 
a  veranda,  idly  sway  a  fan,  and  call  for 
many  iced  drinks— the  joy  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  ruin  of  digestion.  To  loll 
in  front  of  the  cafes  is  the  only  appar- 
ent occupation  of  a  few  thousand 
French  folk  who  live  in  the  Land  of 
the  Bey,  and  you  may  wander  for  a 
fortnight  without  encountering  a  single 
Briton.    It  never  struck  me  that  the 
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French  care  much  for  their  Protecto- 
rate. They  are  as  listless  as  a  bundle 
of  defeated  county  councillors,  and  do 
nothing  but  yearn  for  their  own  de- 
lightful boulevards.  Still,  they  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  in  parts  of  the 
French  colony  you  might  almost  fancy 
you  were  in  Normandy.  There  are  the 
cafes  and  the  palms,  the  forenoon  ab- 
sinthe, and  the  afternoon  coffee:  there 
are  the  kiosks  where  you  may  get  the 
Parisian  papers  brought  over  in  the 
mail  boat  from  Marseilles  last  night; 
there  is  the  irrepressible,  smooth- 
cheeked  waiter;  the  aroma  of  innu- 
merable cigarettes,  and  the  clatter  of 
vivacious  tongues!  In  the  short  even- 
tide a  few  of  the  residents  mount  their 
bicycles  and  go  with  their  wives  for  an 
hour's  spin.  But  the  machines  are  of 
the  wretched  old-fashioned  type,  which 
even  a  Peckham  draper's  assistant 
would  scorn.  The  women  are  the  best 
riders.  Without  exception  they  wear 
something  after  the  rational  type  of 
costume.  Their  nether  garments  are 
not  artistic,  being  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween the  conventional  knickerboclvcr 
and  the  bloomer.  Clearly  the  problem 
of  a  substitute  for  petticoats  has  yet  to 
be  solved  in  Tunis  as  elsewhere.  But 
if  the  dames  lack  grace,  they  insist  on 
displaying  prow^ess  by  "scorching"  in 
a  manner  that  would  positively  put  a 
Brighton  road  cyclist  to  the  blush. 
While  the  men  paddle  along  leisurely 
enough,  the  women  bend  over  the  han- 
dles and  swing  round  the  corners  with 
a  rapidity  dangerous  to  the  slouching 
natives.  At  night,  when  the  Rue  de 
Paris  is  illuminated,  and  all  the  cafes 
flash  their  mirrors,  and  the  sootliing 
strains  of  a  drowsy  waltz  steal  on  the 
ear  from  over  the  way,  you  would  in- 
deed fancy  you  were  in  a  French  pro- 
vincial town  were  it  not  for  tlie  fleet- 
ing, white-robed,  but  dusky-figured 
Arabs,  shuffling  along  in  their  !ieel-less 
slippers  to  their  own  haunts  f  m-taer  up 
the  hill. 

But  there  is  another  picture  to  be 
seen  in  Tunis.  It  is  one  that  hrings  all 
your  floating  fancies  into  ..ctuality. 
When  you  look  upon  it,  you  are  trans- 
ported from  your  own  world  to  a  won- 


der world  of  wizards,  legends  and  ro- 
mance. Writing  this  after  having  been 
in  many  gorgeous  eastern  lands,  I  can 
recall  no  more  quaint  and  Oriental 
sights  than  I  saw  in  the  native  quarier 
of  the  town.  What  marvel,  then, 
that  I  preferred  to  get  away  from  the 
restaurants  and  to  dawdle  away  both 
forenoon  and  afternoon  in  narrow, 
twisted  streets,  w^here  only  an  occa- 
sional European  was  to  be  seen,  and  to 
put  up  with  the  disadvantage  of  vile, 
unsavory  smells  for  the  sake  of  for- 
getting, among  the  crowds  of  briglstly 
clad  men  and  women,  with  their  white 
cloaks  and  red  and  yellow  sashes,  their 
hoods  of  brown  and  crimson,  that  ther(; 
is  a  Piccadilly  Circus,  and  letting  Hyde 
Park  become  little  more  than  a  dim 
vision. 

The  streets  are  filthy,  but  the  houses 
white,  irregular,  and  angular,  rearing 
high,  so  that  the  glare  of  the  sun 
streaming  down  from  a  cloudless  sky 
throws  fantastic  shadows  at  every  cor- 
ner. Sitting  at  the  door  of  the  cafe, 
you  gaze  curiously  and  idly  at  the 
ever-changing  throng— the  tall  Arabs, 
the  fierce-eyed  Bedouins,  the  slouch- 
ing Turks,  and  the  graceful  Greeks, 
and  the  Arab  boys  shrielving  at  one 
another's  donkey  for  getting  in  the 
way,  the  call  of  the  fruit  seller,  the 
women  who  glance  furtively  at  you 
with  sparkling  eyes  from  behind  black 
veils,  and  clear-skinned  Jewesses,  who 
frolic  and  giggle  and  show  their  dain- 
tily embroidered  waistcoats  and  still 
more  dainty  shoes. 

It  is  delightful  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
to  loll  baclv  in  the  shade,  permitting  the 
fancy  to  roam  freely,  and  to  weave  an 
Arabian  romance  of  your  own,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  ideal  in  this  mucn- 
abused  world  as  being  systematically 
lazy.  That  is,  not  to  be  troubled  with 
even  a  newspaper,  but  to  do  nothing 
more  arduous  all  day  long  than  twirl 
an  occasional  cigarette,  and  to  glance 
at  one's  watch  to  see  how  far  off  is  the 
dinner  hour.  And  you  can  be  idle 
most  congenially  in  Tunis,  for  the  pan- 
orama of  ever-changing  life  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  imagination  awake. 

So  through  the  long  day  I  wandered 
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along-  the  high- walled  alleys,  under 
deep  arches  where  ugly  old  creatures, 
blinking  in  the  sun,  held  out  their  pal- 
sied hands  for  alms,  and  up  the  road- 
ways with  quaint  dim-shadowed  shops, 
where  no  business  ever  seems  to  be 
done.  There  is  little  of  architecture  as 
we  understand  it.  The  houses  have 
big,  wide,  swinging  doors,  but  the  in- 
teriors are  lost  in  darkness.  Before 
the  windows  are  iron-wrought  cages, 
and  from  these  the  women  look  down 
on  the  throng.  They  are  olive-skinned 
and  black-haired,  and  their  eyes  are 
large  and  beautiful,  and  with  their 
gowns  of  softened  tints,  arouse  the  ad- 
miration of  the  passer-by.  But  of 
women  in  the  streets  there  are  few. 
There  is,  however,  a  continuous  pass- 
ing of  men  in  brilliant,  fantastic  attire, 
sauntering  I  know  not  where.  Fre- 
quently you  find  a  row  of  a  dozen  or 
so  perched  on  their  haunches  close  to 
the  wall  and  idly  gossiping.  Now  and 
then  you  stumble  across  a  party  of 
card  players,  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  pavement,  and  with  glasses  of 
sweetened  water  by  their  side.  On  a 
door-step  you  spy  an  old  man,  terribly 
wizened,  and  with  skin  parched  and 
cracking,  his  feeble  eyes  unable  to  look 
at  you,  softly  crooning  and  nursing  his 
little  grandson.  A  donkey,  no  larger 
than  a  decent-sized  dog  comes  ambling 
along  with  jingling  bells,  and  bearing 
a  fat  old  man  and  his  servant. 

Over  the  hubbub  is  the  shout  of  the 
melon  seller,  who  has  perpetually  to 
whisk  his  fruit  to  keep  off  the  swarm 
of  flies.  Every  shop  where  food  is  sold 
has  a  small  cloud  of  flies  before  the 
open  windows,  and  the  proprietor 
stands  by  the  hour  whisking  them 
away  with  a  horse's  tail.  There  wa» 
one  fat  old  Turk  who  sat  tailorwise 
in  his  shop  window,  an  interesting  pic- 
ture with  his  scarlet  pantaloons,  his 
snow-white  shirt  and  gold-braided 
jacket,  and  huge  fez  over  his  sallow 
and  close-cropped,  bearded  cheeks, 
who  whisked  the  flies  with  considera- 
ble grace.  His  dull  eyes  were  ever 
fixed  on  the  folks  outside,  while  he 
waved  the  whisk  artistically  round  the 
shop.   Hour  after  hour  he  was  going 


through  the  same  evolutions,  just  as 
he  must  have  gone  through  them  year 
by  year  before  I  ever  set  eyes  on  him. 
Gangs  of  camels,  heavily  laden  with 
merchandise,  swing  along  to  the  town 
gates  for  a  long  march  across  the  des- 
ert. A  bare-chested  negro,  with  nv 
clothing  save  a  fez  and  white  lineji 
bags  for  trousers,  shouts  at  and  beats, 
the  animals  as  they  press  their  way 
through  the  crowd.  When  two  gangs 
of  camels  meet  there  is  confusion,  and 
I  suppose  there  is  plenty  of  vigorous 
Arabic.  Everybody  who  drives  any- 
thing, be  it  a  carriage,  cart,  camel, 
mule,  or  goat,  can  never  pass  without 
a  quarrel. 

The  most  picturesque  time  of  the  day 
is  between  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  sunset,  w^hen  the  bells  toll 
for  all  true  Moslems  to  kneel  in 
prayer.  During  these  couple  of  hours 
the  native  cafes  are  crowded.  The 
portly  merchants  gather  round  the 
small  tables,  or  squat  in  groups  under 
the  verandas  to  smoke  and  chat. 
When  the  sun  falls  down  upon  the 
square,  filled  with  every  type  of  the 
North  African  races,  tall,  swarthy, 
and  defiant-eyed,  with  only  a  few 
withered  palms  near  a  bubbling  foun- 
tain to  give  relief  to  the  warm  roseate 
hues;  when  the  black  complexion  con- 
trasts with  a  long  red  cloak;  when 
bright  blue  is  by  the  side  of  bright 
green,  and  when,  above  all,  the  long 
cloaks  of  spotless  white  worn  by  the 
Arabs  are  seen  everywhere,  then  one 
begins  to  breathe  something  of  the  old 
world  romance  which  haunts  the  nar- 
row streets.  The  varied  play  of  color 
pleases  the  eye,  and  the  sensuous  glow 
of  the  afternoon  makes  a  man  coii- 
tented  with  his  lot.  Now  and  then  an 
Italian  will  stroll  along,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  Europeans  in  this  part  of  the 
town  is  rare,  and  is  only  the  cause  of 
some  mild  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
natives. 

Tunis,  with  an  interesting  and  varied 
history,  has  been  over-shadowed  in  the 
world's  eyes  by  its  famous  neighbor, 
Carthage.  Nobody  can  say  when  the 
city  was  founded.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  it  was  in  existence  when  Dido 
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came  from  Phoenicia.  Certainly  it  has 
survived  Carthage  twelve  centuries 
and  more.  The  Tunisians,  as  far  back 
as  knowledge  can  probe,  have  ever 
been  the  most  notorious  of  pirates. 
Probably  a  Berber  village  at  first,  it 
was  raised  to  opulence  as  the  result  ot 
frequent  pillaging.  Musa,  the  con- 
queror of  Spain,  equipped  a  fleet  here, 
we  know;  the  range  of  his  freebooting 
was  from  one  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  other,  and  I  recollect  read- 
ing somewhere  that  he  captured  slaves 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

It  was  about  the  twelfth  century 
the  place  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent principality.  But  the  added 
dignity  put  no  restraint  on  the  maraud- 
ing tendencies  of  its  inhabitants.  For 
three  centuries  sacking  and  slaughter 
was  their  chief  occupation,  and  many 
must  have  been  the  stirring  fights  out 
beyond  the  limpid  blue  bay,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  dark  and  teiTible 
deeds  of  which  there  is  now  not  the 
vestige  of  a  record.  No  house  in  Spain, 
within  distance  of  the  coast,  was  free 
from  piratical  depredations,  and  no 
doubt  the  towers  that  rear  on  every 
promontory  were  built  as  lookouts  for 
the  coming  of  the  raven-prowed  gal- 
leys. So  daring  were  the  pirates  that 
they  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  North 
Sea  in  search  of  booty  and  slaves. 

For  long  Italy  and  France  had  their 
eyes  on  Tunis  as  land  for  colonization, 
but  the  Gauls  out-manoeuvred  the  Ro- 
mans, and  now  France  has  a  firm  and 
settled  hold  on  the  place,  and  has  in- 
deed done  a  great  amount  to  improve 
it.  The  climate  is  pleasant.  I  was 
told  that  the  country  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  you  have  only  to  wander 
a  little  beyond  the  city  walls  to  see  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  olives,  figs, 
oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  and  pome- 
granates. Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  country  struck  me  as  dread- 
fully parched  and  barren.  And  yet  it 
really  cannot  be  so,  for,  althougli 
Tunis  has  now  to  import  its  grain, 
Constantine  assigned  it  as  the  granary 
of  Rome. 

An  eastern  night  invariably  brings 


with  it  an  aroma  of  romance.  The  sky 
is  as  clear  and  as  blue  as  a  silken 
canopy  spangled  with  silver  and  il- 
luminated by  the  sheen  of  a  burnished 
moon.  AVhen  the  heat  of  the  day  has 
softened  in  delicious  and  fragrant 
warmth,  when  all  the  filth  of  the  lanes, 
the  decrepid  gables  and  rude  case- 
ments assume  a  soft  glory  in  the 
gleaming  moonlight,  when  indeed  noth- 
ing confronts  the  eye  but  what  is  sug- 
gestive and  dreamlike,  you  feel  you 
have  been  wafted  out  of  your  own  land 
into  a  land  of  spices,  of  love-songs,  and 
infinite  delight.  No  sentinel  lamps 
are  stationed  at  set  intervals  to  mark 
the  way.  Where  the  shafts  of  the 
moon  do  not  penetrate  all  is  black 
darkness,  often  indeed  accentuated  by 
the  flickering  glimmer  of  some  pale 
light  set  within  the  recesses  of  some 
tomb-like  gateway.  A  wonderful  still- 
ness hangs  over  the  city.  Then,  as  you 
tread  the  path  between  high  houses, 
you  are  attracted  by  the  soft  twang  of 
a  stringed  instrument  and  the  cadenced 
song  of  some  Arab  woman. 

It  was  the  sudden  hearing  of  some 
such  lullaby  when  I  wandered  the  de- 
serted streets  that  flooded  my  soul  with 
romance  and  stirred  my  heart  to  a 
gallop.  And  then  further  on,  down 
maybe  some  alley,  one  would  happen 
upon  a  cafe— so  dirty  and  dinp:y  and 
forbidding  it  might  appear  in  the  ilglU 
of  day— l>ut  now  with  the  SN^inging 
lamps,  the  air  misty  with  smoke,  the 
tinsel  turned  to  gorgeousness,  it  is  in- 
A'iting  and  seductive.  It  is  full  of  rich- 
robed  Arabs  idling  through  the  evening 
hour.  Veiled  women  are  singing,  and 
a  girl  who  is  not  veiled,  slim,  agile, 
with  hot  lips  and  flashing  eyes  Is 
gliding  through  a  stately  danc^ 

Some  day,  I  suppose,  under  the  rule 
of  strangers,  Tunis  will  change.  It 
will  forget  its  quaint  customs  and 
adopt  the  utilitarian.  And  though 
good  comes  with  the  change,  how 
many  of  us  will  regret  the  departure 
of  picturesque  scenes  which  will  then 
only  cling  to  the  memory  like  a  page 
from  a  wonderful  story  read  in  a 
shadowy  past! 

John  Foster  Eraser. 
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The  Pipes  oi  Dargai,  etc. 


THE  PIPES  AT  DARGAI. 
October  20th,  1897. 
[In  the  lead  of  the  charge  were  the  pipers,  one 
of  whom  was  shot  through  both  ankles.   He  con- 
tinued piping,  sitting  where  he  fell,  amid  a  hail 
of  bullets.!— 7>aj7j/  Paper. 

'Tis  a  ball  in  my  heel,  and  the  pipes  can- 
not go 

Where  the  tartans  go  swarming. 
'Tis  a  ball  in  the  other,  and  Robbie  lies 
low, 

While  the  Gordons  are  storming. 
O  lads,  can  ye  fight  if  the  pibroch  be 
dumb? 

O  lads,  has  your  Robbie  yet  throttle  and 
thumb? 

Then  it's  after  and  after  and  after  you 
come 

My  piping  and  I  to  the  storming. 

Rob's  down  on  the  dust,  in  the  pelt  of  the 
balls, 

While  the  Gordons  are  storming. 
The  bonnets  a-dance  in  the  reek  of  the 
squalls 
Are  falling — are  forming. 
O,  Rob  has  no  foot  with  the  Gordons  to 
go, 

But  breath  in  his  cheek  has  their  Robbie 
to  blow, 

And  the  pibroch  goes  on  with  the  bon- 
nets a-row. 
And  the  piping  is  first  at  the  storming. 
Speaker.  J.  H.  Skrine. 


MORT  D'ETE. 
Were  it  only  a  gleam  or  a  spark, 

Of  the  light  that  forever  has  fled — 
I  stretch  out  my  hands  in  the  dark, 

For  the  summer  is  dead! 

Bright  youth  with  its  sun-tinted  way, 
Fair  seed-time  and  harvest  all  o'er; 

I  stand  at  the  close  of  the  day 
On  the  winnowing  floor. 

There  were  grasses  that  waved  in  the 
wind, 

There  were  blossoms  and  fruit  on  the 
tree, 

Red  roses?   I  left  them  behind. 
For  they  were  not  for  me! 

How  golden  for  some  was  the  grain! 

How  rich  the  ripe  vintage — and  fair 
The  blossoms  that  hung  on  the  wain — 

But  my  garner  is  bare! 


Were  it  only  a  gleam  or  a  spark 
Of  the  light  that  forever  has  fled— 

I  stretch  out  my  hands  in  the  dark, 
For  the  summer  is  dead! 

^'S^^y-  Agnes  E.  Glase. 


SONG  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  SHEPHERD. 
One  by  one  the  stars  arise 
In  the  meadows  of  the  skies; 
One  by  one,  all  white  and  still, 
Rest  my  sheep  on  yonder  hill. 
Now  I  lay  my  crook  away, 
Toil  is  over  with  the  day; 
Kneeling  at  my  frugal  board. 
Break  the  bread,  and  bless  the  Lord. 

Lord,  look  on  me  and  on  us  all, 

A-nd  make  us  blest, 

And  send  us  rest, 
At  this  and  every  evenfall! 

All  the  day,  afar  from  me. 

They  have  wandered  wild  and  free; 

All  the  day  I  followed  still, 

Rock  to  rock  and  hill  to  hill, 

Calling  down  the  gorges  deep, 

"Come  ye  back,  my  wandering  sheep," 

Till  at  eve  I  brought  them  home, 

Safe  in  fold,  no  more  to  roam! 

Lord,  do  thus  much  for  me  and  all. 

And  when  we  stray 

From  Thy  good  way 
O  fetch  us  home  at  evenfall! 
Quiver.       FREDERIC  E.  Weatherly. 


THE  STORM  IS  DYING  WITH   THE  DAY. 
The  storm  is  dying  with  the  day. 
And  crimson  fringes  fret  the  grey; 
The  shifting  clouds  show  lakes  of  blue, 
And  in  the  West  the  sun  looks  through. 

Listen,  through  all  the  woods  is  plain 
The  music  of  melodious  rain, 
And  from  the  oak  the  blackbird's  psalm 
Hushes  the  weeping  woods  to  calm. 

O  Nature,  whom  thy  children  trust. 
Mother  of  myriads,  it  is  just! 
My  grief  has  had  thy  tears  awhile, 
Smile  now  for  others  who  can  smile! 

F.    W.  EOURDILLON. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
RECENT  SCIENCE. 

I. 

One  of  the  cliief  problems  that  are 
now  under  discussion  amrng  geologists 
and  physical  geographers  is  undoubt- 
edly the  origin  of  mountains,  plateaus, 
valleys,  and  oceanic  depressions;  in 
other  words,  the  origin  of  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  the  earth's  surface. 
In  fact,  the  problem  is  contemporane- 
ous with  the  beginnings  of  science  it- 
self. Descartes  and  Newton  paid 
attention  to  it,  but  it  was  only  in  the 
second  part  of  this  century  that  the 
detailed  geological  exploration  of  moun- 
tain regions  could  supply  the  neces- 
sary elements  for  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific discussion  of  this  vast  problem. 

Over  wide  areas  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face the  sediments  which  had  been 
deposited  in  past  ages  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  or  of  interior  seas,  have  re- 
tained up  to  the  present  time  their 
nearly  horizontal  position.  They  now 
lie  several  hundreds  or  several  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
seas  in  which  they  were  deposited;  but 
they  have  not  been  much  disturbed 
during  this  change  of  level.  Their  flat 
surfaces  stretch  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles,  with  but  very 
slight  dips  towards  this  or  that  pan 
of  the  horizon.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
wide  plains  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  As 
soon,  however,  as  we  enter  a  moun- 
tain region  we  find  the  same  strata 
lifted  up,  bent  in  all  directions,  folded 
and  contorted  in  the  most  fantastic 
ways,  and  the  question  necessarily 
arises,  How  did  these  disturbances 
originate?  What  were  the  agencies 
which  produced  the  wonderful  moun- 
tain scenery  which  man  never  ceases 
to  admire? 

The  answer  which  used  to  be  given 
to  this  question  some  fifty  years  ago 
is  well  known.  Chains  of  mountains 
were  considered  as  immense  rents  in 
the  earth's  crust,  through  Avhich 
masses  of  igneous  molten  rocks  had 
been  ejected  from  the  interior,  lifting 
up,  bending,  and  folding  the  formerly 
horizontal  strata.   Running  water  has 


subsequently  sculptured  these  broken 
and  folded  strata,  scooping  out  of  their 
fractures  the  valleys,  the  gorges,  and 
the  rock  basins  now  filled  up  witli 
lakes.  A  force  acting  from  beneath, 
and  the  seat  of  which  was  in  the  igne- 
ous molten  interior  of  the  globe,  has 
lifted  up  the  mountains,  violently  bend- 
ing and  breaking  the  stratified  rocks, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
the  same  force  has  gently  lifted  up  the 
plains  and  the  plateaus  without  dis- 
turbing their  strata,  and  it  continues  to 
produce  the  secular  upheavals  which 
are  going  on  still  in  Scandinavia,  Polar 
America,  on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  etc. 

This  theory  of  mountain  building, 
which  we  owe  to  Hutton,  was  ad- 
mirably and  most  poetically  worked 
out  by  L.  von  Buch  and  by  Humboldt 
as  the  theory  of  "a  reaction  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe  upon  its  surface;" 
and  it  embodied  in  a  grand  generaliza- 
tion the  origin  of  mountains  and  con- 
tinents, the  eruptions  of  the  volca- 
noes, and  the  earthquakes.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  completed  it  by  showing 
that  different  chains  of  mountains 
were  lifted  up  at  different  geological 
periods,  and  that  during  each  period 
the  rents  in  the  earth's  crust  were  pro- 
duced in  a  different  direction.  And 
when  Lyell  and  his  followers  had 
proved  that  no  sudden  upheavals  took 
place,  and  that  all  changes  in  the 
earth's  surface  are  accomplished  by 
means  of  very  slow  processes,  the  cur- 
rent theories  were  modified  accord- 
ingly, but  their  substance  was  re- 
tained. We  were  taught  these  theories 
in  our  youth,  and  they  ar-^  still  taught 
in  most  of  our  schools. 

The  Avonderful  variety  of  mountain 
structure  which  is  offered  by  the 
North  American  continent,  and  was 
revealed  by  the  extensive  explorations 
of  the  American  geologists,  as  well  as 
the  peculiarities  of  mountain  architec- 
ture which  became  known  after  de- 
tailed geological  surveys  had  been 
made  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Alps, 
entirely  modified  the  current  ideas  as 
to  the  origin  of  mountains.  The  im- 
portance of  erosion,  both  by  the  rivers 
and  the  sea  waves,  certainly  was  not 
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overlooked  even  by  the  earliest  geolo- 
gists. Its  full  meaning,  however,  was 
only  understood  when  the  explorers  of 
the  American  continent  familiarized  us 
with  the  stupendous  scale  upon  which 
erosion  was  once  at  worlj  on  the 
Grand  Plateau  of  the  Colorado,  and 
when  A.  Heim  disclosed,  on  the  other 
side,  its  full  effects  in  the  Alps. 

The  amount  of  erosion  accomplished 
by  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  the  great  plateau  of  western 
North  America  was  a  revelation  for 
geologists.  The  surface  of  the  plateau 
being  covered  with  Tertiary  lacustrine 
deposits,  and  these  deposits  having  re- 
mained intact  on  both  banks  of  the 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet 
deep  canons  which  intersect  the  pla- 
teau, it  was  proved  that  the  rivers  had 
cut  their  beds  through  these  deposits,  as 
well  as  through  thousands  of  feet  of 
underlying  hard  rocks,  since  the  Ter- 
tiary period.  In  certain  places  the  hor- 
izontal strata  of  which  the  plateau  is 
built  up  have  been  excavated,  so  as  to 
produce  a  cleft,  three  thousand  feet 
deep,  running  between  two  vertical 
walls  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  width  only  of  the  river. 
In  other  places  the  rocks  are  sculp- 
tured into  separate  mountains  and 
ridges,  from  three  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet  high,  by  a  network  of 
eroded  valleys— the  mountain  scenery 
obtained  in  such  cases  being  one  of  un- 
surpassed grandeur.^  It  became  evi- 
dent that  under  certain  favorable  con- 
ditions of  relief  and  climate,  a  river 
was  able  to  excavate  a  bed,  three  hun- 
dred miles  long,  about  eleven  miles 
wide  at  the  top  of  the  gap,  and  from 
three  thousand  to  over  five  thousand 
deep,  almost  since  man's  appearance  on 
the  earth.   Moreover,  within  the  same 

1  The  Colorado  caELon  was  first  explored  by 
Newberry  in  1857-58,  and  more  fullv  by  Major 
Powell  in  1860-72.  For  a  general  description  see 
Captain  C.  E.  Button's  "  History  of  the  Grand 
CaHon,"  published  in  1882.  An  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  leading  features  of  the  Colorado 
plateau  was  given  by  Major  Powell  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  3rd  series,  vol.  v., 1873,  p. 
456,  and  vol.  xii.  187S,  p.  414  (  "  Types  of  Oro- 
graphic Structure,")  being  a  reprint  from  his  re- 
port on  the  "  Geology  of  the  Uinta  Mountains." 


relatively  short  geological  period, 
masses  of  rocks,  several  thousands  of 
feet  thick  (ten  thousand  feet  in  certain 
places),  had  been  removed  by  de- 
nudation from  the  surface  of  the 
plateau.^^ 

And  yet  the  full  importance  of  ero- 
sion as  a  factor  of  mountain  making  is 
only  appreciated  when  its  results  are 
studied  in  mountain  regions  such  as 
the  Alps,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Heim  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
theory  of  mountains  by  showing  to 
what  a  colossal  extent  erosion  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  sculpture  of 
the  Alps.  Not  only  wide  and  deep  val- 
leys were  scooped  out  by  rivers  and 
glaciers,  but  whole  masses  of  strata, 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  were  destroyed 
and  carried  away,  so  as  to  leave  only 
isolated  peaks.  Some  of  the  peaks  rise 
now  where  there  formerly  were  valleys 
—the  whole  of  the  mountains  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  valley  having 
disappeared.  The  result  is  that  entire 
mountain  ranges  have  now  no  relation 
to  the  direction  and  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  being  sculptured  by  erosion  on 
both  their  slopes.^  Following  the  lines 
previously  indicated  by  several  explor- 

2  We  certainly  cannot  show  in  Europe  exam- 
ples of  erosion  of  horizontal  strata  on  the  same 
grand  scale  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Colorado  plateau. 
However,  the  amount  of  erosion  (or  "  circum- 
denudation  ")  in  the  Faroe  Islands  is  Avell  worth 
noticing.  These  isla^ids  are  but  outstanding  por- 
tions of  a  continuous  plateau  which  was  for- 
merly composed  of  horizontal  beds,  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
islands.  The  plateau  is  now  cut  through  by  val- 
leys, up  to  seventeen  miles  long,  seven  miles 
wide,  and  over  1,000  feet  deep,  the  islands  rising 
above  the  sounds  and  fiords  from  1,000  to  2,850 
feet.  These  valleys  are  "  not  gaping  cracks  or 
fractures,"  but  are  the  work  of  erosion  (James 
Geikie,  in  Scottish  Geograjjhical  Magazine,  ii- 
J  886,  p.  147). 

3  A.  Heim,  "  Blick  auf  die  Geschichte  der 
Alpen."  in  Verhandlungen  der  schweizerischen 
naturforschenden  Gesellschaft,  1870-1871,  and  "Un- 
tersuchungen  liber  den  Mechanismus  der  Gebirgs- 
bildung,"  Basel,  1878. 

4  Jukes  in  England  and  Hayden  in  America^  in 
1862,  as  also  Medlicott  for  the  Himalayas,  Kliti- 
meyer  for  the  Alps,  and  Joseph  LeConte  and 
Fred  W.  Hutton. 
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ers/  Heim  demonstrated  moreover  that 
erosion  must  have  gone  on  hand  hi 
hand  with  mountain-biiildinj?  agencies, 
and  that  the  strata  must  have  been 
scooped  and  eroded  while  they  were 
folded,  squeezed  up,  and  thrust  upon 
each  other.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  still  more  impressive  scen- 
ery of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  due  to 
the  combined  action  of  both  forces; 
and  when  now,  on  entering  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  the  central  plains  of 
Canada,  we  see  the  stony  giants 
scooped  out  in  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  with  Cretaceous  strata  lying  in 
all  positions  on  the  very  tops  of  the 
bluish-grey  pyramids,  bell-towers,  trun- 
cated cones,  etc.— we  understand  that 
all  these  marvellous  forms  would  re- 
main inexplicable  if  the  simultaneous 
action  of  mountain  building  and  moun- 
tain sculpture  were  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Another  important  element  was  in- 
troduced into  the  discussions  about  the 
origin  of  mountains  when  geologists 
became  familiar  with  the  type  of 
mountains  which  is  now  currently  de- 
scribed in  geology  as  the  "Appala- 
chian type."  ^  It  is  well  known  that 
the  United  States  are  covered  along  the 
Atlantic  border  with  a  system  of  par- 
allel ridges— the  Appalachians.  On  an 
immense  stretch,  from  Newfoundland 
to  Alabama,  and  on  a  width  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  including  the 
coal  measures  (thirty  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  feet  thick),  has  been  com- 
pressed into  numerous  folds,  big  and 
small,  which  describe  a  series  of  paral- 
lel flat  curves  directed  from  the  south- 
west to  the  north-east,  and  form  as 
many  parallel  mountain  ranges.  These 
folds  which  lie  nearest  to  the  coast 
seemed  to  have  received  the  greatest 

1  This  type  of  mountains  has  so  often  been 
quoted  in  orogenetic  discussions  that  its  descrip- 
tions are  found  in  every  text-book  of  geology' 
See  especially  the  last  edition  of  James  Dana's 
"  Manual  of  Geology,"  or,  for  a  general  but  more 
detailed  description,  "  The  Mechanics  of  Appala- 
chian Structure,"  by  Bailey  Willis,  in  the  "Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,"  Part  ii.,  Washington,  1893. 


pressure— the  strata  being  not  only 
folded,  but  the  folds  themselves  being 
inclined  westwards  so  as  to  bring  the 
older  strata  upon  the  younger  ones.  At 
the  same  time  immense  faults  have 
been  produced;  the  strata  were  inter- 
sected by  immense  crevices,  and  the 
rocks  on  the  one  side  of  a  crevice  have 
often  been  bodily  shifted  full  five  thou- 
sand and  occasionally  ten  thousand 
feet  over  the  rocks  on  the  other  side 
of  the  crevice.  Besides,  denudation, 
either  by  the  ocean  or  by  rivers,  or  by 
both,  has  acted  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
remove  ridges  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  folded  strata.  The  whole  bears 
the  traces  of  a  force,  immense  in  its 
powers,  but  extremely  slow  in  its  ac- 
tion, which  produced  a  formidable  lat- 
eral pressure,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
inwards,  and  acted  during  the  Azoic 
age,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic age. 

The  Appalachians  are  not  the  only 
mountain  system  of  this  type.  On  the 
contrary,  this  type  is  very  common  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  was  de- 
scribed as  early  as  the  thirties  of  this 
century  by  Thurmann  in  the  Jura 
Mountains,  and  by  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  in  the  hills  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  Somerset;  but  its  importance  was 
fully  understood  only  after  the  Profes- 
sors W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers  had  pub- 
lished (in  1842)  their  classical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Appalachians.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  such 
systems  of  parallel  folds,  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  (as  Murchison  did  for 
the  Alps  and  the  Urals)  that  masses  of 
Plutonic  rocks  {i.e.,  granites,  syenites, 
and  the  like)  had  been  thrust  out  along 
some  crevice  which  made  part  of  the 
system,  and  that  the  ejections  of  the 
igneous  rocks  produced  the  lateral  com- 
pression of  the  formerly  horizontal 
strata.  However,  such  an  explanation 
was  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Appa- 
lachians, as  there  was  no  ejection  of 
Plutonic  rocks  at  the  close  of  the 
Paleozoic  era  which  could  account  for 
a  lateral  compression  of  the  strata 
amounting  to  about  twenty-five  miles. 
Other  causes  had  to  be  looked  for.  The 
more  so  as  the  whole  theory  of  moun- 
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tains  being  lifted  up  by  ejections  from 
tlie  molten  interior  of  the  globe  was 
falling  into  disrepute.  The  admirable 
researches  of  Lord  Kelvin  (then  Sir 
William  Thomson)  and  G.  Darwin  ren- 
dered it  indeed  very  improbable  that 
the  earth  consists  of  a  molten  mass 
surrounded  by  a  thin  solid  crust,  and 
that  the  purely  superficial  phenomena 
of  mountain  making  require  the  inter- 
vention of  such  a  formidable  force  as 
the  molten  nucleus  of  our  planet— even 
if  such  nucleus  exists.^ 

Various  hypotheses  were  conse- 
quently promoted  to  account  for  the 
lateral  force  which  folded  the  Appa- 
lachians and  other  mountains  of  a  sim- 
ilar type.  Professor  Hall  indicated,  as 
early  as  1859,  a  fundamental  feature  in 
the  structure  of  the  Appalachians; 
namely,  that  before  the  folding  of  the 
strata  began,  an  immense  thickness  of 
sediment  had  accumulated  in  a  slowly 
sinking  trough  of  the  Atlantic;  and  he 
pointed  out  that  such  a  subsidence  nec- 
essarily was  a  preliminary  condition 
for  the  formation  of  all  mountain  sys- 
tems of  the  same  type.^  A  very  impor- 
tant principle  of  orogeny  was  thus 
stated. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
such  a  subsidence  really  took  place, 
and  that  it  was  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary stage  to  the  formation  of  moun- 
tains. But  Professor  Hall  went 
further.   He  attributed  the  subsidence 

1  Owing  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  vertical 
scale  in  our  sections  of  mountains,  we  are  liable 
to  exaggerate  their  real  dimensions.  On  a  big 
globe,  120  feet  in  diameter,  such  as  is  being  pro- 
jected now  by  Elisee  Reclus,  the  highest  moun- 
tains would  appear  less  than  one  inch  high,  and 
the  well-known  Pic  du  Midi  would  only  have  a 
height  of  less  than  one-third  of  an  inch. 

2  His  ideas  were  expressed  in  '■  Taleontology  of 
New  York,"  vol.  iii.  1859.  and  explained  further 
by  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  Quarterly  Geological 
Journal^  November,  1859,  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxi.  1861, 
p.  40C,  and  3rd  series,  vol.  v.  1873,  p.  406. 

3  Such  is  really  the  case  for  all  the  chief  moun- 
tain ranges.  A  subsidence  of  from  31,000  to 
34,000  feet  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  Lar. 
amie  range  (McConnel  and  Clarence  King)  ;  it  at- 
tained 50,000  feet  for  the  Alps  at  the  close  of  the 
Miocene  period  (Heim),  and  it  was  full  35,000  feet 
for  the  Australian  Alps  (Hector),    See  Dana's 

'Manual  of  Geology,"  4th  edition,  189C. 


of  the  ocean  bottom  to  the  weight  it- 
self of  the  accumulated  sediments— the 
earth's  crust  yielding  under  their  pres- 
sure—and he  endeavored  to  prove  that 
as  the  subsidence  compelled  the  sedi- 
ments to  be  compressed  into  a  nar- 
rower space  it  produced  the  lateral 
force  required  to  fold  the  strata— the 
accumulation  of  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  sediment  resulting  at  the  same 
time  in  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
lower  parts  of  that  mass  and  facilitat- 
ing the  folding."  Later  on,  some  other 
force  of  unknown  origin— acting,  how- 
ever, over  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust— must  have  bodily  lifted 
all  the  mass  of  plicated  sediments,  so 
as  to  transform  a  sea  bottom  into  a 
continental  area. 

The  study  of  the  great  mountain  sys- 
tems of  America,  as  well  as  the  epoch- 
making  studies  of  the  Alps,  by  Edward 
Suess  and  A.  Heim,  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  "lifting-up  theory"  of  moun- 
tain making  could  be  upheld  no  more. 
The  force  which  had  made  all  the 
mountain  systems  of  the  Appalachian 
type  was  a  lateral  force— a  force  work- 
ing sideways,  and  not  from  beneath. 
Consequently,  the  idea  was  gradually 
developed  that  the  shrinking  of  the 
globe,  owing  to  its  gradual  cool- 
ing, was  the  cause  of  the  lateral 
force  which  folded  and  raised  the 
strata  in  the  Alps,  the  Appalachians, 
the  Jura  hills,  etc.  The  superficial 
layers  of  the  earth's  crust  undergo,  it 
was  said,  the  same  process  as  the  peel 
of  an  apple  while  the  apple  dries  and  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  smaller  volume;  they 
become  covered  with  wrinkles. 

This  theory,  however,  although 
widely  accepted  nowadays,  seems 
never  to  have  fully  satisfied  geologists 
and  natural  philosophers.  It  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  contraction  of 
the  outer  layers  of  a  shrinking  globe 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 

4  It  is  known  that  as  we  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rocks  rising  by  one  Fahrenheit  degree 
foreach  50  to  60  feet  of  depth.  Consequently,  if 
the  sed'ments  were  about  40.000  feet  thick,  their 
temperature  at  the  bottom  must  have  risen  grad- 
ually to  about  800  degrees,  Avhich  may  hiive  been 
sufficient  to  soften  the  rocks  to  a  certain  extent. 
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quired  amount  of  folding,  unless  the 
process  of  cooling  be  taken  at  a  rate 
which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  assume. 
Besides,  it  still  remains  unexplained 
why  contractions  on  a  grand  scale  took 
place  precisely  in  those  regions  where 
a  great  thickness  of  sediment  was  de- 
posited. In  some  way  or  another  the 
hypothesis  had  to  receive  a  further  de- 
velopment. 

This  was  done  in  various  directions. 
Thus,  0.  E.  Button  indicated  that  the 
solid  part  of  the  earth's  crust  must  be 
only  five  to  seven  miles  thick,  and  that 
at  a  depth  of  about  seven  miles  the 
rocks,  owing  to  their  higher  tempera- 
ture and  the  pressure  of  the  overlying 
rocks,  must  be  in  a  state  of  "latent 
plasticity."  In  this  case  the  increase 
of  load  in  any  part  of  the  crust,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulations  of  sedi- 
ments, coupled  with  a  relief  of  pres- 
sure in  other  parts  of  the  crust  where 
an  active  denudation  is  going  on,  would 
result  in  adjustments  of  equilibrium 
of  the  crust  ("isostasy");  and  these  ad- 
justments would  produce  an  increased 
folding  in  the  border  area  situated  be- 
tween the  two  regions. 

On  the  other  side,  Mellard  Reade  ^ 
proved  that  the  contraction  of  the  su- 
perficial layers  which  might  be  due  to 
the  cooling  of  the  globe  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  amount  of  lateral  squeez- 
ing which  is  seen  in  a  series  of  parallel 
mountain  ranges,  even  if  all  the  con- 
traction could  be  concentrated  in  the 
mountain  area.  He  invoked,  accord- 
ingly, the  effects  of  the  heating  of  the 
sediments  which  lie  deep  in  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  intrusion  from  beneath 
of  semiplastic  rocks.  But  neither  this 
theory  nor  several  others  (Osmond 
Fisher's,  Whitney's)  have  received  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

II. 

Already  in  his  first  edition  of  his 
"Manual  of  Geology,'  and  still  more 
so  in  a  subsequent  paper,^  and  in  the 

1  The  Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges,"  London, 
1898. 

2  "On  some  Results  of  the  Earth's  Contraction 
from  Cooling,  including  a  discussion  of  the  Origin 
of  Mountains,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Earth's  In- 
terior, "  in  American  Journal  of  Science,  3rd 
series,  vol.  v.,  1873,  p.  423. 


fourth  edition  of  his  "Manual,"  pub- 
lished in  189G,  James  Dana  took  a 
somewhat  different  view  of  the  whole 
question,  and  worked  out  a  nearly 
complete  theory  of  the  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust.  He  pointed  out  that 
the.  first  condition  for  subsequent  moun- 
tain making  is  the  existence  of  what 
he  names  a  "geo-synclinal,"  that  is,  a 
depression  in  the  earth's  crust  which  is 
very  slowly  sinking  in  proportion  as 
sediments  are  deposited  in  that  trough. 
Such  a  sinking  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  cannot  be  due  to  the  weight 
alone  of  the  sediments;  it  results  from 
a  more  general  cause,  viz.,  the  unequal 
cooling  of  the  globe  and  its  subsequent 
contraction.  The  cooling  of  the  globe 
goes  on  at  a  different  rate  in  its  con- 
tinental and  its  oceanic  areas.  The 
continental  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
are  first  stiffened  and  rendered  unyield- 
ing, while  the  oceanic  portion  goes  on 
cooling  and  contracting  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  The  result  is  that  while 
the  bottoms  of  the  oceans  are  sinkinpr, 
a  correlative  bulging  out  takes  place  in 
the  continents,  the  rocRs  being  gently 
elevated,  so  as  to  give  them  a  slightly 
vaulted  form,  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  but  sufficient  to  provoke  in  them 
a  certain  tension,  and  consequently  to 
open  crevices  and  faults. 

This  difference  between  the  rates  of 
cooling  of  the  earth  in  its  continental 
parts  and  its  oceanic  portions  produces 
also  an  "obliquely  upward  thrust"  — 
from  the  ocean  towards  the  continent— 
along  the  shores  of  the  continents,  es- 
pecially in  those  places  where  the 
sinking  of  the  ocean  bottoms  is  going 
on  fastest.  For  a  distance  of  from 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  milea 
from  their  coasts  the  continents  are 
thus  subject  to  their  profoundest  oscil- 
lations. The  greatest  uplifts,  frac- 
tures, and  foldings  of  the  strata  take 
place  in  that  coast  region,  and  the  me- 
chanical work  of  such  displacements  of 
rocks  being  transformed  into  lieat.  the 
most  extensive  metamorphic  opera- 
tions (recrystallization  of  rocks,  im- 
pregnation of  rocks  by  vapors),  as  also 
the  most  abundant  outflows  of  igneous 
rocks    are    generated.     The  greatest 
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ranges  of  volcanoes  are  consequently 
disposed  along  the  oceanic  slopes  of  the 
border  ridges— a  fact  which  we  see 
now,  and  which  was  also  true  during 
previous  geological  periods/  Owing  to 
this  activity,  newer  and  newer  rows  of 
parallel  plicated  chains  are  added  to 
the  continents  along  their  borders,  thus 
reinforcing  the  continents,  while  the 
oceans  are  increasing  in  depth  at  the 
same  time. 

This  process  of  formation  of  new 
mountains  is  distinguished,  moreover, 
by  a  certain  periodicity.  Gentile  plica- 
tions and  foldings  must  have  been  pro- 
duced in  all  periods  and  ages;  but  the 
formation  of  mountain  ridges  on  a 
grand  scale  was  limited  in  past  ages  to 
certain  well-defined  periods.  In  North 
America  the  greatest  activity  of  moun- 
tain building  occurred,  along  both  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  the 
ends  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  Car- 
boniferous, and  the  Jurassic  periods,  as 
well  as  during  the  Tertiary  age,  when 
the  highest  chains— the  Alps  and  the 
Himalayas— were  also  lifted  up  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Asia.  The  same  periods  of 
increased  mountain-making  activity, 
followed  by  periods  of  relative  rest, 
have  been  traced  in  Europe.  It  is  well 
known— Professor  Penck  remarks  in 
his  admirable  "Morphologie  der  Erdo- 
berflache"— that  the  middle  parts  of 
the  Silurian  age  (Scotland  and  Thurin- 
gia),  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  (the 
mountains  of  Central  Germany),  the 
middle  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
(Eastern  Alps,  Carpathians),  and  the 
latter  parts  of  the  Tertiary  age  (Pyre- 
nees, Alps,  Carpathians,  Apennines) 
were  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
folded  series  of  mountains,  and  Eduard 
Suess  was  enabled,  moreover,  to  show 
the  traces  of  a  pre-Devonian,  a  post- 
Carboniferous,  and  a  Cretaceous-Ter- 
tiary system  of  mountains. - 

One  more  point  of  importance  must 

1  To  support  this  idea  Dana  quotes  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  same  is  true  of  Asia,  where 
what  I  described  as  "  the  border  ridge  of  the 
Great  Plateau "  is  covered  with  volcanic  ejec- 
tions o£  the  Tertiary  period. 

2  A.  Pen'^k,  '*  Morphologie  der  Erdoberflache," 
Stuttgart,  1894,  ii.,  p.  396. 


be  noticed.  In  the  old  theories  of 
mountain  formation,  based  upon  ine 
supposition  of  a  molten  interior  of  the 
earth  and  a  thin  solid  crust,  it  was  al- 
ways supposed  that  the  folded  strata 
represent  folds  of  the  earth's  crust  it- 
self. This  theory  is  now  abandoned. 
Ideas  are  not  yet  settled  as  to  the 
probable  structure  of  the  earth  in  its 
abysses.  Whether  it  is  as  rigid  as  a  steel 
ball,  or  whether  the  rocks  are  in  a 
pasty  state  determined  by  their  very 
high  temperature  and  the  very  high 
pressures  which  they  are  submitted  to, 
remains  unsettled.  But  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  mountain  build- 
ing does  not  imply  the  folding  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  solid  earth's 
crust.  The  wrinkling  of  the  rocks,  to 
which  our  mountains  owe  their  origin, 
is  limited  to  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  crust — to  the  "supercrust,"  as 
Dana  says.^ 

Such  are,  in  a  very  brief  sketch,  the 
theories  which  now  prevail  as  regards 
the  origin  of  mountain  ranges.  It  will 
be  remarked  of  course  that  in  this 
sketch  the  building  up  of  the  great 
plateaus,  which  constitute  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  in  the  orography  of  all 
continents,  and  the  causes  which  have 
elevated  immense  plains  above  the 
level  of  the  oceans,   as  well  as  the 

3  See  the  researches  on  this  point  of  C.Davison, 
G.  H.  Darwin,  and  M.  P.  Sludslti.  quoted  in 
Dana's  "  Manual,"  p.  384.  Similar  views  on  the 
origin  of  moimtains  were  developed  in  America 
by  George  LeConte  in  two  elaborate  papers 
( Theory  of  the  Formation  of  the  Great  Fea- 
tures of  the  Earth's  Surface, "  in  American 
Journal  of  Science,  3rd  series,  vol.  iv.  1872,  pp. 
345,  360,  and  vol.  v.  1873,  p.  448),  in  which  he 
showed  the  importance  of  partial  heating  for 
facilitating  plication  and  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  mountains  and  the  sinking  of  the 
ocean  bottoms  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  solid, 
unequally  cooling  globe.  "  Mountain  chains," 
he  wrote,  "are  the  upsqueezed  sediments  of 
marginal  sea  bottoms."  The  consequences  of 
increased  temperature  in  a  growing  layer  of 
sediments,  and  the  bearing  of  that  heating  upon 
the  building  of  mountains,  were  most  ingen- 
iously developed  by  Mellard  Reade  ( Origin  of 
Mountain  Banges),  also  by  Fr.  W.  Hutton  in  the 
Geological  Magaziiie,  1873,  p.  166,  and  1874,  p.  22. 
The  same  question  is  touched  upon  by  Robert 
Mallet  in  his  masterly  works  on  volcanoes  and 
volcanic  energy. 
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forces  which  produce  now  the  imequal 
raising  of  larger  parts  of  continents, 
have  hardly  been  alUided  to.  These 
secular  upheavals  and  tiltings  of  conti- 
nental areas— of  which  such  admirable 
examples  were  given  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Sciences  at  De- 
troit—cover, however,  such  an  immense 
area  of  geological  observations  of  the 
highest  interest  and  of  speculations 
about  the  deformations  of  the  earth 
and  its  probable  inner  structure,  that 
they  must  be  treated  separately.  More- 
over, there  is  another  series  of  re- 
searches, namely,  the  experiments  that 
have  lately  been  made  to  verify  the 
modern  theories  relative  to  mountain 
formation,  which  must  be  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

Experiments  reproducing  on  a  small 
scale  the  foldings  of  the  rocky  strata 
under  the  effects  of  lateral  pressure 
have  been  made  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Sir  James  Hall  made 
them,  in  1812,  with  pieces  of  cloth,  as 
also  with  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand, 
Alphonse  Favre,  in  1878,  by  placing  a 
mass  of  plastic  clay  upon  a  stretched 
band  of  india-rubber  which  was  al- 
lowed to  contract,  endeavored  to  imi- 
tate the  contraction  of  the  lower  lying 
crust,  and  the  foldings  of  the  super- 
posed sedimentary  deposits.  Hans 
Schardt  and  Forchheimer  also  made 
similar  experiments,  and  a  few  years 
ago  Henry  Cadell  brought  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  series  of 
very  interesting  models,  in  which  the 
folding  of  strata  was  very  well  imi- 
tated by  submitting  layers  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  sand,  and  gypsum  to  lateral 
pressure.^ 

It  may  of  course  be  objected  that  in 
all  such  experiments  plastic  or  soft 
bodies  were  used,  while  the  stony  rocks 
are  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever that  all  solid  bodies  behave  like 
plastic  bodies  under  a  certain  pressure 
(from  fourteen  thousand  to  twenty-two 
thousand  pounds  per  square  inch  for 

1  "  Experimental  Eesearclies  in  Mountain 
Building,"  in  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,"  xxxv.  Part  i.,  p.  58  (1887)  and  p. 
337  (1889.) 


sandstone  and  granite),  and  Avhen 
blocks  of  hard  rocks  were  lately  sub- 
mitted in  physical  laboratories  to  very 
great  pressures,  they  really  proved  to 
be  quite  plastic. 

A  new  series  of  experiments  for  the 
same  purpose  has  lately  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  in  the  United 
States.  His  ambition,  however,  was 
not  simply  to  reproduce  with  layers  of 
plaster  or  clay  such  plications  as  bear 
a  resemblance  to  what  we  see  in  the 
mountains.  He  went  into  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Applachians,  and  deter- 
mined the  different  characters  of  folds, 
faults,  and  overthrusts  of  rocks  which 
had  been  observed  in  that  region,  so  as 
to  know  beforehand  what  facts  of  na- 
ture had  to  be  accounted  for  by  experi- 
ments; and  he  devised  his  experiments 
so  as  to  see  whether  lateral  pressure 
could  produce  all  the  variety  of  fea- 
tures which  are  seen  in  a  mountain  re- 
gion. 

All  his  experiments  were  made  upon 
lumps,  about  thirty-nine  inches  long, 
from  five  to  six  inches  wide,  and 
several  inches  thick,  which  were  care- 
fully constructed  out  of  layers  of  wax 
of  different  hardness  and  pliability, 
wax  being  mixed  for  this  purpose 
either  with  sand  or  with  turpentine. 
To  imitate  the  pressure  which  the 
rocks  are  submitted  to,  a  load  of  about 
one  thousand  pounds  of  shot  was 
placed  upon  the  wax  blocks  while  they 
were  compressed  in  a  box  by  means  of 
a  side  screw.  Moreover,  Professor 
Willis  admitted  that  at  a  depth  of  from 
five  to  seven  miles  the  materials  of 
which  the  earth's  crust  is  composed 
must  be  in  a  state  of  latent  plasticity, 
while  the  superficial  deposits  consist 
of  thousands  of  layers  of  different  con- 
sistency and  composition;  and,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  these  conditions  were 
imitated  in  the  experiments.  All  re- 
sults were  reproduced  by  photography. 

These  results  are  really  admirable. 
All  possible  forms  of  folds  and  bends, 
which  had  been  observed  in  the  Appa- 
lachians or  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the 
"thrusts"  of  rocks  shifted  bodily  upon 
each  other,  were  reproduced  in  the  lab- 
oratory.  As  soon  as  the  slightest  bend 
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was  made  in  casting  the  wax  layers  in 
the  big  lump,  a  vaulted  structure  (an 
"anticline")  appeared  at  that  spot 
when  the  whole  was  compressed  on  the 
bench.  Symmetrical  and  unsymmetri- 
cal,  vertical  and  inclined  folds  were 
obtained,  exactly  as  they  are  seen  in 
nature.  Strata  were  broken  inside  un- 
brolien  foldings,  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  often  puzzled  geologists— 
namely,  the  so-called  overthrusts  and 
underthrusts— was  exactly  reproduced. 
The  shovelling  of  immense  masses  of 
older  strata  above  younger  strata, 
which  for  a  long  time  offered  such  dif- 
ficulties in  explaining  the  structure  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  ad- 
mirably reproduced  in  Willis's  experi- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  consider- 
able plasticity  of  the  wax  layers.^ 

It  appeared,  moreover,  that  the  soft 
mass  at  the  basis  of  the  wax  lump  par- 
ticipated very  little  in  the  foldings  of 
the  upper  strata.  In  most  cases  it  was 
simply  compressed,  or  it  filled  up  the 
spaces  beneath  the  gently  delineated 
folds— these  latter  increasing  in  steep- 
ness in  the  middle  layers.  Besides,  in 
some  of  the  compressed  blocks,  the 
gently  undulating  upper  surface  gave 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  amount  of 
folding  which  took  place  in  its  inner 
parts,  just  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in 
nature.  The  idea  already  expressed  by 
Dana  and  by  Pfaff— that  the  folding  of 
the  strata  and  mountain  building  alto- 
gether take  place  in  the  "super-crust"  . 
only— was  thus  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Willis.  The 
whole  series  gives  an  admirable  addi- 
tional support  to  the  "lateral  force  the- 
ory" of  the  origin  of  mountains. 

A  few  words  more  must  be  said  in 
conclusion  about  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  mountains  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Mountains  and  plateaus 
are  not  scattered  over  the  globe  in  a 
haphazard  way.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  certain  harmony  in  their  distribu- 

1  See  Dr.  A.  Penck's  remarks  upon  tbis  subject 
in  "  Geomorphologische  Probleme  aus  Nordwest 
Schottland,'-  where, ';under  the  modest  form  of  an 
account  of  a  visitto  the  Scottish  Highlands  Penck 
touches  upon  some  of  the  most  arduous  problems 
of  mountain  building. 


tion,  their  directions,  and  their  heights. 
In  the  Old  World  we  have  a  broad  belt 
in  which  the  highest  mountains— the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Himalayas— are  included;  the  prev- 
alence of  the  north-western  and  the 
north-eastern  directions  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  has  long  since  been  in- 
dicated, and  the  same  leading  direc- 
tions are  now  discovered  in  Asia;  the 
two  continents  of  North  America  and 
Eurasia  offer  striking  analogies  in 
their  structure,  and  the  "transgres- 
sions" or  the  invasions  of  the  oceans, 
as  has  been  so  beautifully  indicated  by 
Suess,  took  place  in  both  continents  at 
definite  intervals;  the  mountain  chains 
are  developed  in  a  succession  of  curves, 
and,  as  has  been  indicated  by  Prinz 
and  Dana,  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  leading  zigzag  lines 
which  are  seen  on  our  planet  and  those 
that  are  dimly  perceived  on  Venus  and 
Mars.  All  these  facts  and  many  more 
of  the  same  kind  open  wide  and  most 
attractive  fields  of  speculation.  But  if 
geologists  have  succeeded  in  working 
out  some  clear  conceptions  as  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  mountains,  they 
are  only  the  very  first  steps  towards 
discriminating  the  mode  and  the  laws 
of  formation  of  the  leading  features  of 
our  planet.  In  that  direction  every- 
thing remains  yet  to  be  done.^ 

III. 

The  sharp  distinction  which  some 
time  ago  used  to  be  drawn  between 
pure  science  and  science  applied  to  the 
increase  of  man's  productive  powers  is 

2  Stanislas  Meunier  ("Comptus  Rendns,"  tome 
cxxi.  1895,  p.  657)  has  lately  made  most  interest- 
ing experiments  intended  to  prove  that  the  lead- 
ing orographic  features  of  Europe  are  such  as  if 
the  plastic  mass  of  the  inner  crust  of  the  earth, 
after  having  been  bulged  out  at  the  equator  by 
centrifugal  force,  were  returning  in  the  course  of 
geological  ages  to  its  primitive  shape,  so  as  to  con- 
tract from  the  equator  towards  the  poles— this 
movement  resulting  in  the  formation  of  plicated 
systems  of  mountains,  tbe  age  of  which  is  younger 
and  younger  as  we  proceed  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator.  These  experiments,  which  fully  con- 
firmed the  hypothesis,  belong,  however,  to  that 
vast  domain  of  great  deformations  of  the  earth's 
spheroid  which  will  have  to  be  discussed  on  some 
other  occasion. 
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rapidly  disappearing.   On  the  one  side, 
tliose  who  devote  themselves  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  of  nature  look  no 
longer  with  disdain  upon  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  arts;  and  on  the  other 
side,  those  who  work  in  these  last  do- 
mains are  also  rapidly  changing  their 
old  methods,  and  what  was  formerly 
considered  as  an  "art"  rapidly  becomes 
"science"  nowadays.     That  pure  sci- 
ence profits  from  every  progress  of  in- 
dustry is  self-evident.   A  mere  glance 
at  a  telescope,  and  the  mere  inspection 
of  a    modern    physical,  chemical,  or 
physiological    laboratory,  show  what 
science  owes  to  the  progress  of  the  me- 
chanical arts;  while  the  most  rapid  re- 
view of  the  recent  achievements  in  sci- 
ence would  show  that  whole  branches 
of  modern  research  have  originated  in, 
or  were  prompted   by,  investigations 
made  in  the  domain  of  industry  or  ag- 
riculture.  Bacteriology  owes  its  origin 
to  researches  into  the  fermentation  of 
wine,  and  to  the  efforts  of  veterinary 
surgeons  to  put  an  end  to  anthrax;  im- 
portant branches  of  chemistry  were 
born  of  investigations  into  the  aniline 
colors;  while  many  an  advance  in  the 
theory  of  electricity  and  in  molecular 
physics  is  due  to  the  discoveries  of 
practical  electricians  and  metallurgists. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  engineer, 
the  technical  chemist,  and  the  agricul- 
turist also  begin  to  proceed   now,  in 
their  own  special  investigations,  in  a 
purely  scientific  way.     Their  prelimi- 
nary researches  are  conducted  in  a  sci- 
entific spirit,  their  methods  are  scientific 
methods,   and   their   experiments  are 
scientific  experiments. 

These  ideas  pressed  themselves  upon 
my  mind  as  I  visited  last  summer  the 
experimental  farms  of  Canada,  mostly 
in  company  with  the  director  of  these 
farms,  Dr.  William  Saunders,  who  was 
unwearied  in  discussing  in  all  details 
the  methods  of  the  experiments  which 
are  carried  on  under  his  guidance.  A 
modern  experimental  farm  is,  in  real- 
ity, an  open-air  laboratory  for  experi- 
mental researches  into  the  physiology 
of  plants;  its  work  is  scientific  work, 
which  loses  nothing  of  its  value  from  its 
ultimate  object  being  an  increase  of 


man's  powers  over  nature.  And  if  in 
the  following  pages  I  intend  to  speak 
only  of  the  work  done  at  the  Canadian 
farms,  it  is  not  only  because  it  is  sure 
to  offer  interest  to  English  readers,  but 
chiefly  because  the  work  which  is  now 
done  at  the  experimental  farms  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  embraces  so 
many  distinct  branches  of  research, 
that  several  of  them— such  as  the  laws 
of  growth,  the  nitrification  and  denitri- 
fication  of  the  soil,  and  so  on — would 
require  several  separate  studies. 

The  experimental  farms  of  Canada, 
which  were  founded  only  ten  years 
ago,  are  not  scattered  over  the  terri- 
tory in  a  haphazard  way;  each  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a 
sum  of  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
which  is  typical  for  some  large  di- 
vision of  the  Dominion.  The  Central 
Farm  at  Ottaw\a  is  typical  for  a  wide 
region  embracing  East  Ontario  and 
West  Quebec.  The  farm  at  Nappan,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  is  intended  to  represent 
agriculture  in  the  three  maritime  prov- 
inces of  the  Atlantic  border.  The  farm 
at  Agassiz,  located  at  the  bottom  and 
on  the  slopes  of  a  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Coast  Range,  some  forty  miles 
east  of  Vancouver,  represents  the  wet 
and  warm  climate  of  Southern  British 
Columbia;  while  the  two  prairie  farms 
at  Indian  Head,  in  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory of  Assiniboia,  and  at  Brandon,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wheat  belt  of  South- 
ern Manitoba,  represent  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  prairies  where  an  exten- 
sive dryness  does  not  prevent  agricul- 
ture from  taking  a  colossal  develop- 
ment. Finally,  the  agricultural  college 
at  Guelph,  with  the  experimental  farm 
attached  to  it— both  maintained  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario— is  situated 
amidst  the  garden  of  Canada,  i.e.,  in 
the  peninsula  which  stretches  south- 
westward  between  Lake  Huron  and 
the  Lakes  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  where 
mixed  farming  of  an  intensive  charac- 
ter is  carried  on,  and  where  grapes, 
peaches,  and  pears  are  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent.^     Two  more  farms  will 

^  The  Central  Farm  covers  nearly  500  acres  ; 
Nappan,  310  acres;  Agassiz,  nearly  1,000  acres,  in 
which  are  800  acres  of  niountaiBS  ;  Brandon,  670 
acres  ;  and  Indian  Head,  680  acres. 
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probably  have  to  be  opened— one  in 
that  stretch  of  dry  ranching  land 
which  runs  at  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  north  and  south  of 
Calgary,  and  where  the  beginnings  of 
irrigation  are  preparing  the  way  for 
agriculture,  and  another  in  the  very 
fertile  belt  of  land  covered  with  small 
forest  and  brush,  which  stretches  in 
the  north-west  of  Winnipeg  along  the 
Dauphin  line  towards  Edmonton,  and 
is  now  a  favorite  ground  for  new  set- 
tlers of  all  possible  nationalities. 

The  work  which  is  done  at  the  five 
experimental  farms  belongs  entirely  to 
the  domain  of  experimental  science, 
and  it  is  carried  on,  on  purely  scientific 
lines,  by  a  small  staff  consisting  of  the 
director,  the  superintendents  of  the 
farms,  the  horticulturist,  the  entomolo- 
gist and  botanist,  the  chemist,  and  the 
foreman  of  forestry.  Their  chief  ef- 
forts are  directed  to  ascertain  which 
varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas, 
etc.,  yield  the  best  crops  under  the  con- 
ditions of  climate,  soil,  and  exposure 
that  prevail  in  each  separate  region. 
For  this  purpose  several  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  cereals,  peas,  and  fodder 
crops  are  grown  every  year  on  plots  of 
the  size  of  one-tenth  and  one-twentieth 
of  an  acre,  and  each  of  them  is  har- 
vested, threshed,  and  weighed  sep- 
arately, so  as  to  ascertain  the  yields  in 
different  conditions  of  climate  (which 
vary  considerably  from  one  year  to  an- 
other), position,  exposure  to  or  protec- 
tion from  the  wind,  and  treatment  of 
the  soil.  One  can  easily  imagine  what 
an  immense  and  valuable  material  is 
thus  accumulated,  and  to  what  account 
it  may  be  turned  by  the  botanist  who 
would  devote  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

To  find  out  which  variety  of  cereals 
and  fodder-grasses  is  best  suitable  for 
the  climate  of  each  province  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  because  the  cli- 
mate of  Canada  offers  certain  special 
difficulties.  The  winters  in  Central 
Canada  are  very  cold  as  a  rule;  but 
plants,  as  is  known,  suffer  but  little 
from  the  cold  of  the  winter.  The  try- 
ing period  comes  in  the  spring.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  heat  of  the  sun  be- 


comes so  intense  as  to  start  plants  to 
life  very  early;  but  then  come  the 
sharp  night  frosts,  followed  by  hot  sun- 
shine early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
plant  perishes.  This  is  why  spring 
wheat  (which  is  sown  in  the  spring)  is 
grown  in  preference  to  autumn  wheat 
—almost  exclusively  in  Manitoba— and 
why  even  such  fruit  trees  as  apples 
and  pears,  which  will  stand  perfectly  a 
sharp  winter  frost,  cannot  be  grown  on 
the  prairies.  Of  course,  even  on  the 
prairies,  things  are  not  so  bad  in  Can- 
ada as  they  are  in  Siberia,  where  the 
apple-trees,  which  are  seen  in  full  blos- 
som at  Irkutsk  in  the  first  half  of  May, 
have  all  their  blossom  destroyed  by  a 
cold  spell  of  weather  which  usually 
spreads  over  Siberia  about  the  twenti- 
eth of  May.  But  still  the  night  frosts 
in  the  spring  are  bad  enough  in  Can- 
ada, and  they  destroy  the  plants  whicii 
have  been  started  into  a  rapid  growth 
after  their  long  winter  slumber.  More- 
over, there  are  frosts  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  although  the  early  au- 
tumn frosts  become  rarer  and  less 
sharp  in  proportion  as  the  land  is 
cleared  and  cultivated,  nevertheless 
rapid  ripening  is  a  quality  necessarily 
required  from  the  cereals  that  are 
grown  in  the  continental  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  The  variety  of  wheat 
which  ripens  three  or  four  days,  or 
even  a  couple  of  days,  in  advance  of 
other  varieties,  is  therefore  preferred 
to  other  equally  prolific  varieties,  as  it 
has  more  chances  not  to  be  caught  by 
frost.  Consequently,  all  sorts  of  vari- 
eties of  wheat  and  other  cereals  are  ex- 
perimented upon,  especially  those 
which  come  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, Norway,  North  Russia,  and  Si- 
beria. 

In  such  conditions  early  sowing  be- 
comes a  necessity,  and  apart  from  the 
protection  from  frosts,  its  general  ad- 
vantages have  been  fully  demon- 
strated. Different  varieties  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  peas  are  sown  every 
week  in  succession,  beginning  with  the 
twentieth  of  April  and  ending  with  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May;  and  the  crops  ob- 
tained from  the  first  two  sowings  (the 
first  three  for  peas)  are  so  much  su- 
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perior  to  the  crops  obtained  from  later 
sowings  tliat  eacli  farmer  sees  at  a 
glance  what  he  loses  if  he  has  not 
made  his  sowings  by  the  end  of  April. 

The  chief  point  towards  Avhich  Dr. 
W,  Saunders  directs  his  attention  is, 
however,  not  only  to  test  the  properties 
of  tlie  existing  varieties  of  cereals,  and 
to  malve  the  results  known  to  the  farm- 
ers, but  to  create  new  varieties  best 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country. 
The  importance  of  breeding  new  vari- 
eties for  the  special  requirements  of 
each  separate  region,  which  for  such  a 
length  of  time  has  been  so  sadly  neg- 
lected in  Europe,  is  fully  understood  in 
Canada.  Many  poor  crops  in  Europe 
are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  variety  of  wheat  or  oats  has  been 
cultivated  for  generations  in  succes- 
sion, without  rejuvenating  it  in  some 
way  or  another.  Every  variety  of  ce- 
reals, though  it  may  be  very  prolific 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  grad- 
ually loses  its  vigor;  and  this  is  why 
we  see  that  the  varieties  which  are 
now  in  repute  among  rational  farmers 
are  quite  different  from  those  which 
were  held  in  high  esteem  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
fashion,  but  a  substitution— often  un- 
conscious—of new  and  more  vigorous 
varieties  for  those  which  are  in  a  se- 
nile decay.  At  the  experimental  farms 
it  is  endeavored  to  accomplish  this  in- 
troduction of  new  varieties  in  a  con- 
scious way,  and  to  breed  such  new 
varieties  as  would  be  best  adapted  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try.i 

Cross-fertilization  of  different  vari- 
eties, as  well  as  the  production  in  the 
same  way  of  hybrids  between  different 
species  (such  as  the  two-rowed  and  the 
six-rowed  barley),  are  widely  experi- 
mented upon  for  this  purpose.  The  pol- 
len of  one  variety  is  transported,  with 
great  precautions,  upon  the  feathery 
pistils  of  the  flower  of  the  other  vari- 
ety (deprived  of  course  of  its  own 
stamens);  the  flower-case  is  then  care- 

1  It  is  known  that  in  Europe  Vilmorin  has  been 
working  for  years  at  that  creation  of  new  vari- 
eties. His  researches  were  fully  appreciated  by 
Darwin.  • 


fully  closed,  and  when  a  number  of 
flowers  in  the  spike  have  been  operated 
upon  in  this  way,  the  head  or  the  spike 
is  wrapped  in  thin  manilla  paper  and 
so  tied  up  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  access  of  other  pollen  either  by  wind 
or  insects.  The  plant  is  then  tied  to  a 
stick  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
broken  by  accident.  The  kernels  or 
seeds,  which  attain  maturity  on  this 
plant,  form  the  starting  points  of  new 
varieties.  "The  heads  of  the  single 
plant  grown  the  first  year  from  eacli 
seed  will  be  all  alike,"  Doctor  Saunders 
writes,  "and  they  may  take  after  the 
female  plant  which  has  supplied  the 
pistil,  or  they  may  resemble  the  heads 
on  the  plant  from  which  the  pollen  has 
been  gathered.  In  any  case,  if  the 
cross  has  been  accomplished,  the  grain 
from  the  plant  of  the  first  year,  when 
sown  next  season,  will  usually  prodtice 
several  different  forms,  some  resem- 
bling one  parent  and  some  the  other, 
while  others  again  may  be  more  or  le?^s 
intermediate  in  character,  and  there  re- 
mains to  choose  out  of  them  the  most 
suitable  varieties."  The  difficulties  at- 
tending this  sort  of  work  are  self-evi- 
dent, and  one  need  not  wonder  that, 
from  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  flowers 
carefully  crossed,  only  two  hundred 
and  twenty  kernels  were  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  six  years 
more  than  seven  hundred  cross-bred 
and  hybrid  varieties  of  grain  have  been 
produced  at  the  farms,  and  out  of 
them  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  are  still  under  experiment.^ 
Crossings  have  especially  been  made 
between  Scotch  wheat  (red  and  white 
Fife)  and  North  Russian  wheats  (La- 
doga and  Onega),  as  also  Indian 
wheats,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
new  variety,  Fife-Ladoga,  offers  sev- 
eral advantages;  it  gives  a  heavier 
crop  and  is  earlier  by  three  or  four 
days.  The  hybrids  produced  between 
the  two-rowed  and  the  six-rowed  bar- 
ley also  offer  great  interest  because  the 
latter  stools  more  freely— that  is,  gives 
more  ears — while  the  former  has  longer 
ears  and  ripens  earlier.   In  the  list  of 

2  Experimental  Farms,  Reports  for  1896.  Ot- 
tawa, 1897,  p.  21  sq. 
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crops  obtained  with  different  varieties 
of  barley,  in  189G,  the  new  hybrids 
stand  among  the  first  for  heavy  crops. 
As  to  a  cross-bred  variety  of  oats,  ob- 
tained by  crossing  branching  oats  with 
one-sided  oats,  it  has  a  real  interest  for 
the  naturalists.  There  are  oats  of 
which  the  heads  or  panicles  are  widely 
branched,  and  others  in  which  the  pan- 
icle is  all  one-sided— all  spikelets  hang- 
ing as  a  mane  on  one  side  of  the  main 
stem.  A  settled  intermediate  form  has 
been  obtained  by  crossing  the  two  vari- 
eties, its  panicles  being  all  one-sided 
and  widely  branched  at  the  same  time. 
Many  other  intermediate  forms  have 
also  been  produced  by  crossing  long- 
kernels'  oats  with  short-kernels'  ones, 
thin-hulled  with  thick-hulled,  and  the 
black  and  yellow  oats  with  white  ones. 

All  these  varieties  are  of  course  ex- 
perimented upon,  not  only  at  the  ex- 
perimental farms  but  also  in  the  open 
field,  by  many  farmers.  Three-pound 
bags  of  seeds  are  distributed  by  the 
thousand,  free  of  cost  and  postage, 
among  the  farmers,  of  whom  a  great 
number  report  later  on  about  the  re- 
sults which  they  have  obtained  in  their 
fields.^  Nor  are  these  experiments  lim- 
ited to  Canada.  The  Canadian  experi- 
mental farms  stand  in  connection  with 
the  American  ones;  and  while  Russian 
and  Siberian  varieties  are  widely  ex- 
perimented upon  in  the  Dominion,  ten 
tons  of  Canadian  seeds  were  shipped 
this  autumn  to  Vladivostok  to  be 
experimented  upon  in  the  Siberian 
farms  of  the  Amur  and  the  Usuri  re- 
gions. It  may  also  be  added  that 
cross  varieties  of  peas  were  produced 
and  that  some  of  them  give  undoubt- 
edly larger  crops  than  the  old  ones— a 
fact  of  importance  for  Canada,  where 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  acres 
are  given  to  this  crop  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  alone. 

Manuring  is  not  yet  in  great  vogue 
on  the  prairies— the  soil  of  southern 
Manitoba  being  so  fertile  that  twenty 
crops  were  grown  in  succession  from 
the  same  land  without  impressing  upon 
the  farmers  the  necessity  of  manuring. 

1  38,378  samples  of  seeds  of  all  sorts  Avere 
mailed  to  nearly  35,000  applicants  in  1896. 
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still,  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 
manure  will  be  a  necessity  in  Mani- 
toba as  it  is  already  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  varied  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  upon  the 
value  of  different  fertihzers.  One 
series  of  them  deserves  special  notice. 
They  were  begun  in  1895  when  clover 
was  sown  with  grain,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage 
with  the  grain  withoui  materially  les- 
sening this  last  crop.^  If  this  can  be 
done,  the  clover  will  absorb  and  appro- 
priate the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  which 
are  brought  down  by  the  rain  during 
tne  late  summer  and  autumn  months, 
and  it  will,  moreover,  like  all  other  le- 
guminous plants,  absorb  nitrogen  from 
the  air  through  the  microbes  which  de- 
velop upon  its  roots.  It  may  then  be 
ploughed  under  and  enrich  the  soil 
with  nitrogen.  I  saw  the  plots  upon 
which  these  experiments  were  made  :it 
the  Ottawa  farm.  The  grain  crop  had 
been  cut,  and  in  a  few  days  the  clover, 
which  had  been  kept  back  so  long  as 
the  cereals  remained  in  the  field,  began 
to  develop  with  admirable  rapidity.  II 
was  evident  that  when  these  fields 
were  ploughed  they  would  receive  a 
very  valuable  green  manure.^  It  had 
to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether  the  sow- 
ing of  clover  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  would  not  reduce  the  cereal  crop; 
but  it  is  not  so.  When  experiments 
were  made  on  pairs  of  closely-lying 
plots,  one  of  which  was  sown  with  ce- 
reals alone,  and  the  other  with  red 
clover  (ten  pounds  per  acre)  in  addition 
to  the  cereals,  only  three  plots  out  of 
ten  showed  smaller  crops  for  the  mixed 
sowing,  while  on  the  seven  other  plots 
the  crop  was  even  higher  than  without 
clover.  The  same  results  were  ob- 
tained at  the  Brandon  farm.* 

2  "Experimental  Farms  Report"  for  1896,  p.  37; 
also  1895,  pp.  210,  213  (Chemist's  Report). 

3  Different  varieties  of  clover  were  experi- 
mented upon,  and  their  value  as  fertilizers  shown 
in  the  Chemist  s  Report.  Mr.  Shutt's  remarks  on 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  hy  the  roots  of 
the  Alfalfa  clover  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
every  page  of  his  reports  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  physiological  chemistry. 

4  "  Reports,"  p.  335.  Another  interesting  fact 
was  found  out,  namely,  that  plots  manured  with 
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Another  wide  series  of  experiments 
is  carried  on  witli  fruit-trees.  Tliat  ap- 
ples and  pears  cannot  be  grown  in 
Manitoba  lias  already  been  alluded  to. 
Nevertheless  hundreds  of  Manitoba 
farmers  used  formerly  to  spend  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  in  bujdng  differ- 
ent varieties  of  apple-trees  which  they 
hoped  to  acclimatize.  The  impossi- 
bility of  growing  apples  in  Manitoba 
has  now  been  fully  demonstrated.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  almost  every 
variety  of  fruit-tree,  which  had  any 
special  claim  for  hardness,  has  been 
tried  at  the  two  farms  of  Brandon  and 
Indian  Head;  the  hardiest  varieties 
grown  in  eastern  Canada,  in  the  west- 
ern and  northern  parts  of  the  States, 
ana  in  northern  Europe  were  tested  in 
all  possible  conditions— and  all  failed. 

However,  the  staff  of  the  experi- 
mental farms  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
witli  this  negative  result.  They  are 
now  endeavoring  themselves  to  produce 
a  variety  of  apple-trees  which  could 
bear  fruit  in  the  climate  of  Manitoba 
and  the  north-west  territories.  There 
is  one  very  hardy  variety  of  crab-apple 
from  Siberia— the  berried  pyrus  (Pyrus 
Caccata)— which  has  for  the  past  five 
years  endured  the  climate  of  these  re- 
gions without  injury.  It  bears  plenty 
of  fruit,  but  its  fruit  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a  cherry.  Efforts  are  being  made 
therefore  to  improve  this  fruit  in  size 
and  quality  by  cross-fertilizing  the 
crab-apple  with  the  hardiest  sorts  of 
apples— chiefly  Russian— and  with  the 
larger  crabs. ^  This  work  was  partly 
done  by  the  director  of  the  Ottawa 
farm,  but  chiefly  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders, 
and  at  the  present  time  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  cross-bred  seeds  liave 
been  obtained.  They  were  all  duly 
planted  two  years  ago,  and  from  this 
quantity  of  seed  fifteen  hundred  or  six- 
equal  quantities  in  weight  of  fresh  and  rotted 
manure  gave  materially  the  same  crops,  or  even 
better  ones  with  fresh  manure  than  with  the 
rotted  one.  The  importance  of  this  observation 
becomes  evident  when  we  learn  from  the  Report 
of  the  Chemist,  Fr.  T.  Shutt,  that  in  four  months 
8,000  lbs.  of  fresh  manure  were  reduced  to  3,480 
lbs.,  and  that  they  dwindled  down  to  2,659  lbs.  in 
the  course  of  one  year  ("  Reports  p.  195). 

1  Reports,  1896,  p.  62  sq. 


teen  hundred  trees  may  be  expected, 
some  of  which  will  probably  bear  larger 
and  improved  fruits,  of  a  hardy  and 
suitable  character.  The  best  of  these 
varieties  will  then  be  selected  for  ex- 
periments on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  this  way  a  variety  of  apple  ap- 
propriate to  the  climate  of  Manitoba 
will  be  obtained.  Similar  attempts 
were  also  made  with  the  local  wild 
sand-cherry,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  it  with  the  better  cultivated 
cherries;  but  thus  far  the  attempts  have 
not  succeeded.  Biologists  will  however 
notice  with  great  interest  the  consid- 
erable variations  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  fruit  which  were  provoked  by  the 
cross-breeding.^ 

Another  very  interesting  branch  of 
work  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Agassiz 
farm  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  in- 
tended to  prove  that  in  the  coast  range 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  can  be  util- 
ized, up  to  a  certain  height,  for  or- 
chards. On  the  hill  which  faces  the 
Agassiz  valley  on  its  northern  side,  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  fruit-trees  have  been 
planted  on  small  patches  of  open 
ground,  amid  the  virgin  forest,  up  to 
an  altitude  of  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
feet;  and  as  one  climbs  the  mountain 
he  discovers  these  small  plantations  of 
trees  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  which 
prove  that  the  slopes  of  the  hills  can 
also  be  utilized  for  fruit  culture  as  well 
as  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  where 
land  is  already  sold  at  European  prices, 
up  to  15Z.  and  20L  the  acre. 

Canada  has  been  described  by  some 
visitors  as  the  land  of  tree-stumps — all 
land  that  is  now  under  culture  or  under 
the  villages  and  the  towns  over  im- 
mense parts  of  the  Dominion  having 
been  cleared  from  under  virgin  forests. 
It  sounds  strange,  therefore,  that  tree- 
planting  should  make  an  important 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  experimental 
farms.  But  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
contains  all  possible  varieties  of  soil, 
climate,  and  aspects;  and  by  the  side 
of  the  immense  spaces,  where  man 
tries  to  get  rid  of  the  trees  as  of  a 
nuisance,  there  are  the  hardly  less  im- 
mense treeless   prairies,   where  tree- 

2  Ibid,  p.  123. 
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planting  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Nay,  even  in  the  woody  regions,  the 
growing  of  certain  species  of  trees,  and 
the  planting  of  trees  near  to  man's 
dwellings,  upon  spaces  totally  cleared 
of  trees  by  forest  fires,  is  becoming  an 
important  problem. 

The  forestry  manager,  or  the  "fore- 
man of  forestry,"  has  thus  plentj^  of 
work  on  his  hands.  At  the  Central 
Farm  at  Ottawa,  sixty-five  acres  of 
land  were  set  apart  for  an  arboretum 
and  a  botanical  garden,  and  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  native  trees  and  shrubs 
of  Canada  were  planted  there,  as  well 
as  a  great  number  of  such  species  and 
varieties  as  were  likely  to  succeed  in 
Canada.  Nearly  two  thousand  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
thus  grown,  and  many  instructive  les- 
sons have  already  been  learned  from 
the  tree  plantations— the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  being  that  mixed  planta- 
tions, imitating  as  much  as  possible  the 
natural  grouping  of  trees  in  the  forests, 
give  the  best  results.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  observations  made  on  the 
growth,  the  hardiness,  the  time  of 
blooming,  etc.,  of  such  a  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  already  represent 
most  precious  materials  for  the  bota- 
nists. 

The  winters  in  Canada  are  long,  and 
while  in  the  high  plains  of  the  Calgary 
and  Macleod  region  cattle  and  horses 
are  grazing  all  the  winter  through,  they 
must  be  fed  in  the  stable  for  full  five 
months  in  Manitoba.  Consequently, 
even  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  South 
Manitoba,  which  begin  to  be  pretty 
thickly  settled,  the  growing  of  grasses 
for  winter  fodder  and  the  artificial 
meadows  becomes  a  question  of  the 
first  importance.  A  perennial  grass,  a 
native  of  Europe— the  Brome  grass 
(Bromus  iwermis)— was  introduced  to 
supply  that  need,  and,  after  having 
been  experimented  upon  for  several 
years  in  succession,  it  has  admirably 
answered  all  requirements.  As  a  pas- 
ture grass  for  Manitoba  it  is  perhaps 
unequalled.  Mr.  Bedford  writes: 
"Starting  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  fit  to 
pasture  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  na- 
tive grasses,   and  at  Brandon  cattle 


were  pasturing  on  it  in  1896  up  to  the 
first  of  November."  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Brome  grass  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  favorite  with  the  Man- 
itoba farmers.^  Besides,  mixed  cereals, 
cut  green,  are  resorted  to  for  hay;  but 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained 
from  Indian  corn,  which  does  not  ripen 
for  seed  but  attains  the  size  of  eight 
and  ten  feet,  and  after  having  been  put 
in  silos  (which  are  built  above  the 
ground),  gives  an  excellent  and  abun- 
dant winter  fodder. 

Much  more  ought  to  be  said,  espe- 
cially about  the  entomological  and  bac- 
teriological Avork  in  connection  with 
the  creameries,  which  is  carried  on  both 
at  the  Dominion  farms  and  at  Guelph; 
but  what  has  been  said  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  farms. 
It  must  only  be  added  that  while  in  Eu- 
rope the  work  of  the  experimental 
farms  too  often  remains  little  known  to 
those  who  toil  on  the  soil,  in  Canada, 
as  in  the  United  States,  a  whole  ma- 
chinery has  been  worked  out  for  diffus- 
ing the  knowledge  that  has  been  won 
from  scientific  research,  down  to  the 
remotest  village.   Not  only  the  reports 
of  the  experimental  farms,  their  bulle- 
tins on  special  subjects,  and  their  circu- 
lars, are  distributed  in  scores  of  thou- 
sands (one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  forty-two  reports 
and  bulletins  were  mailed  in  1896);  not 
only  some  twenty  thousand  letters  are 
exchanged  every  year  with  the  farmers 
and  correspondents,  and  several  thou- 
sand farmers  come  to  pay  visits  every 
year  to  each  experimental  farm;  but  a 
whole  system  of   Farmers'  Institutes 
and  farmers'  conventions  and  associa- 
tions has  been  developed  to  convey  that 
information  to  the  farmers  and  to  have 
it  discussed  by  them;  while  the  reports 
of  the  provincial  departments  of  agri- 
culture, which  also  are  distributed  free 
in  many  thousands  of  copies,  contain 
whole  inquiries  into  different  agricul- 
tural- subjects,  to  which  every  one  con- 
tributes,   and    which    are  admirably 
summed  up.   But  this  organization  be- 
longs rather  to  the  domain  of  diffusion 

1  -'Reports,"  189C,p.  335  s(j. 
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of  science,  and  can  only  be  alluded  to 
In  this  place. 

The  Canadian  agriculturists  endeavor 
to  enrich  the  soil  with  nitrogen  by 
ploughing  down  a  catch-crop  of  clover; 
the  bacteria  developed  on  the  roots  of 
clover  having  absorbed  some  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  that  quantity  of  the  nour- 
ishing element  is  thus  added  to  the  soil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  crops.  But 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  France,  attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  enrich  the  soil  directly,  by  in- 
oculating it  with  those  bacteria  which 
store  up  nitrogen  in  the  root-nodules  of 
clover  and  other  leguminous  plants. 
This  important  work  is  being  carried  on 
chiefly  by  F.  Nobbe  and  L.  Hiltner,  at 
one  of  the  experimental  stations  of  Ger- 
many. 

It  was  already  mentioned  in  the 
pages  of  this  review  ^  how  Warrington 
and  Winogradsky  discovered  the  two 
bacteria  which  render  assimilable  by 
plants  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  soil 
in  the  shape  of  different  nitrogen  com- 
pounds. One  of  these  bacteria  decom- 
poses ammonia,  splitting  it  into  water 
and  nitrous  acid,  whereupon  the  other 
bacteria  further  oxidize  this  last  acid 
and  transform  it  into  nitric  acid,  which 
can  be  assimilated  by  plants.  Wino- 
gradsky, who  discovered  this  last  mi- 
crobe in  a  sample  of  soil  imported  from 
Quito,  remarked  moreover  that  if  a 
small  quantity  of  Quito  soil  be  mixed 
with  the  loam  of  our  own  fields,  the 
former  acts  as  a  ferment,  the  microbe 
which  it  contains  rapidly  multiplying  in 
the  loam.  On  the  other  side,  Wilfahrt 
and  Hellriegel  discovered  about  the 
same  time  that  the  roots  of  all  legumi- 
nous plants  (peas,  vetches,  clover,  and 
so  on),  when  they  are  grown  in  fertile 
soils,  become  covered  with  very  small 
nodules,  consisting  of  agglomerations 
of  a  special  bacterium  {Bacterium 
radicicola)  which  borrows  from  the 
roots  the  necessary  hydro-carbons,  and 
supplies  them  in  return  with  nitrogen 
taken  from  the  air  which  circulates  in 
the  soil. 

These  discoveries  became  the  start- 

1  "  Recent  Science,"  Nineteenth  Centurj/,  Au- 
gust, 1893. 
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ing  point  of  a  series  of  epoch-making 
researches.  It  was  suggested  by 
Berthelot,  and  proved  by  Bouilhac,^ 
that  the  nitrogen  absorbing  microbes 
can  only  live  in  the  soil  on  me  condition 
that  they  should  find  in  it  either  living 
plants  to  associate  with  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  roots  of  the  Leguminosse),  or 
algiie  and  all  sorts  of  decaying  debris  of 
plants,  which  would  supply  the  bac- 
teria with  the  necessary  carbon.  In 
fact,  these  bacteria  would  not  live  in 
liquids  containing  mineral  matters  only 
in  solution;  but  they  throve  as  soon  as 
some  algae  (the  Nostoc)  were  introduced 
into  such  a  solution. 

Nobbe  and  Hiltner  pursued  their  re- 
searches in  another  direction.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  plant  would  live  in 
a  soil  containing  no  available  nitrogen, 
The  German  explorers  proved,  however, 
that  leguminous  plants  can  live  in  pure 
quartz  sand  containing  all  nourishing 
elements  except  nitrogen,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  cultures  of  bacteria,  taken 
from  leguminous  root-nodules,  should 
be  introduced  in  the  sand.  In  such 
case  the  bacteria,  which  rapidly  multi- 
ply, supply  to  the  rootlets  the  nitrogen 
which  was  absent  from  the  soil.  The 
two  German  explorers  discovered  next 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  bac- 
teria on  different  species  of  Legumi- 
nosfe,  and  that  each  of  them  is  good  for 
the  species  only  with  which  it  was  for- 
merly associated.  There  still  remains 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bacteria 
which  live  on  different  species  of 
I.eguniinosse  do  not  belong  themselves 
to  different  species,  or  whether,  as  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  Nobbe's  work,  they 
all  belong  to  one  species  (B.  radicicola), 
in  which  case  certain  special  adapta- 
tions must  have  been  produced  in  them 
by  an  association  of  long  standing  with 
separate  species  of  Leguminosee.  It  is 
true  that,  by  inoculating  bacteria  taken 
on  the  point  of  a  needle  from  Lucerne, 
Breal  produced  rooi-nodules  on  a  lupin; 
but  more  recent  researches  prove  that 
the  distinction  above  mentioned  un- 
doubtedly exists. 

Nobbe  and  Hiltner  lately  made  a 
series  of  exhaustive  experiments  with 

2  '*  Comptes  Reiidus,"  tome  cxxiii.,  189G,  p.  828, 
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the  view  of  ascertaining  what  would  be 
the  effects  of  inoculation  of  bacteria 
taken  from  six  different  groups  of  le- 
guminous plants  upon  representatives 
of  each  of  these  groups.^  It  appeared 
then  that  with  a  few  pr4,rtial  exceptions 
the  inoculation  can  only  be  considered 
as  safe  when  it  is  made  with  bacteria 
taken  from  the  same  genus  or  from  the 
same  group  of  leguminous  plants. 
Only  the  lupin  bacteria  were  inactive 
even  for  the  same  genus.  Ail 
plants  in  these  experiments  throve  so 
long  as  they  could  obtain  nitrogen 
from  their  own  seeds  or  from  the  soil; 
but  then  came  a  period  when  this  sup- 
ply was  exhausted,  and  the  plant  began 
to  suffer  from  "nitrogen  hunger."  It 
recovered  only  when  the  nodules  pro- 
duced by  the  inoculation  of  suitable 
bacteria  were  developed— this  develop- 
ment taking  from  fourteen  to  sixty 
days  for  different  species.  In  a  soil  in- 
oculated with  the  proper  bacteria  the 
plants  were  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
especially  with  the  peas  and  the  clover, 
the  blooming  and  the  production  of 
seeds  were  admirably  stimulated.  No 
assimilation  of  nitrogen  through  the 
leaves  could  be  noticed. 

The  practical  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  very  promising.  After  hav- 
ing thus  proved  the  advantages  of  in- 
oculation, Nobbe  began  to  breed  the 
necessary  bacteria  on  a  large  scale,  in 
order  to  supply  them  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  the  farms.  A  special  bac- 
terial liquid  for  inoculating  the  soil 
with  bacteria  is  now  prepared,  under 
the  name  of  "nitragin"  in  Nobbe's  bac- 
teria factory.  Small  bottles,  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  containing  gelatine  cul- 
tures of  seventeen  different  species  of 
bacteria  gathered  from  different  Legu- 
minosae  are  now  sold  at  the  price  of 
half-a-crown,  and  this  quantity  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  to  inoculate  with  nitro- 
gen-storing bacteria  a  surface  of  half 
an  acre  (a  German  Morgen,  according 
to  other  statements).   The  best  way  to 

1  "Ueberdie  Anpassungsfiihigkeit  der  Knoll- 
chenbakterien  ungleichen  Ursprungs  an  verscbie- 
dene  Leguminosengattungen,"  in  Landwirth- 
schaftliche  Verstcchstationen,  18%,  vol.  xlvii.,  p. 
257. 


use  the  nitragin  preparation  is  gently  to 
warm  the  bottle  to  a  temperature  of 
ninety-one  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when 
the  gelatine  is  liquefied,  and  then  to 
dissolve  it  in  water.  The  seeds  are 
soaked  in  this  solution  in  the  same  way 
as  the  seeds  of  wheat  are  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  for  prevent- 
ing smut.2 

It  is  very  probable,  Deherain  says, 
that  in  a  soil  in  which  leguminous 
plants  were  previously  grown  for  many 
years,  the  effects  of  the  nitragin  prep- 
aration may  not  be  very  visible;  but 
otherwise  it  probably  will  be  effective, 
and  he  foresees  the  time  when  bacterial 
fertilizers  will  be  sold  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  chemical  fertilizers  are  sold 
at  the  present  time.  In  several  experi- 
ments made  in  Germany  upon  certain 
peats,  the  effects  of  the  inoculation  of 
the  soil  with  nitrogen-storing  bacteria 
were  remarkably  good.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  nitragin  began  to 
be  supplied  to  the  trade  less  than  two 
years  ago— in  the  spring  of  1896— and 
that  some  time  will  be  required  before 
its  properties  have  been  tested  on  a 
large  scale,  and  a  definite  judgment 
about  its  fertilizing  qualities  can  be 
formed. 

As  to  the  scientific  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Winogradsky,  Hellriegel, 
Nobbe  and  all  other  workers  in  the 
same  field,  it  is  self-evident;  they  have 
opened  a  quite  new  branch  of  research; 
and  while  we  were  beginning  to  look 
too  much  on  the  soil  as  upon  an  inert 
mineral  mass,  they  have  made  us  re- 
vert to  the  only  true  conception— that 
the  soil  maintains  life  because  it  is  liv- 
ing matter  itself. 

P.  Kropotkin. 

2  Jahrbucb  der  deutscben  Landwirtbscbafts 
Gesellscbaft,  vol.  xi.  1896,  p  48  sq. 


From  tbe  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART.i 
BY  RENE  BAZIN. 
Translated  for  the  Living  Age. 

Chapter  VIII. 
Eloi  Madiot  had  arrayed  himself  In 
the  silk  hat  and  overcoat  which  were 
reserved  for  Sundays,  and  for  those 

1  Copyrigbt  by  Tbe  Living  Age  Company. 
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days  of  function  when  he  was  bidden 
either  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  some 
member  of  the  Mutual-Aid-Society  to 
which  he  belonged,  or  pay  the  fine  in- 
curred by  absence.  He  had  brushed  his 
habiliments  longer  than  was  his  wont, 
not  out  of  vanity  but  through  dread  of 
what  he  had  to  say  to  his  master,  the 
terrible  M.  Lemaire. 

Henriette  had  looked  gaily  in  after 
her  noon  dinner.  "Oh,  uncle,  Marie 
began  work  this  morning.  The  girls 
received  her  very  well,  and  I  am  so 
happy!"  She  then  escorted  her  uncle 
to  the  hotel  in  the  Boulevard  Delorme, 
and  left  him  before  the  polished  oak 
entrance  door  with  its  two  handsome 
bronze  rings.  The  old  workman,  after 
contemplating  that  fagade  behind 
which  lay  all  the  unknown,  for  him, 
endeavored  vainly  with  his  one  avail- 
able hand  to  pull  the  electric  button.  A 
passer-by  was  laughing  at  his  clumsy 
fingering  of  the  tiny  ivory  knob,  when 
suddenly  the  leaves  of  the  door  opened, 
two  horses'  heads  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  portico  and  with  a  sound 
of  shaken  curbs  and  trodden  asphalt 
re-echoed  from  the  arch  above,  a  landau 
descended  the  slope  of  the  pavement 
and  drew  up  beside  the  gutter. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  the  master,"  be- 
gan Madiot. 

The  footman,  who  had  already  spread 
out  his  arms  to  close  the  double  door, 
replied:  "Can't  you  see  that  he  is  going 
out?  Call  at  the  office  to-morrow.  We 
never  receive  workmen  here."  But  the 
other  had  already  thrust  his  good  arm 
through  the  opening,  pushed  back  the 
lackey,  and  now  stood  inside  the  vesti- 
bule, whence  the  gleaming  stairway 
went  up  lofty  and  silent  with  its  dado 
in  stucco,  its  immaculate  marble  steps, 
and  stripe  of  scarlet  carpet,  sombre  be- 
low, but  growing  lighter  as  the  spiral 
ascended. 

The  servant  followed  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Eloi,  who  was  stupefied  by  so 
much  grandeur.  "I  shall  tell  monsieur 
of  this,"  the  man  muttered,  "and  you'll 
be  lucky  if  you  are  not  turned  out  of 
doors." 

However,  the  workman's  broad  shoul- 
ders intimidated  him,  and  he  presently 


vanished,  while  Eloi  remained  stand- 
ing before  that  silent  space,  irradiated 
from  above,  with  beautifully  blended 
gleams  of  red,  white  and  pale  yellow, 
which  reminded  the  intruder  of  the 
flower-stalls.  The  vast  rose-colored  well 
in  which  he  found  himself  and  the 
screw-staircase  diminishing  as  it  went 
up,  were  for  all  the  world,  he  thought, 
like  the  pink  irises  which  Henriette 
sometimes  bought  and  brought  home 
in  the  late  spring. 

The  rubbing  of  a  felt-covered  door- 
sill  along  the  inlaid  floor  and  the  sound 
of  a  dull  foot-fall  became  audible  upon 
the  stair,  where  every  noise  was  mag- 
nified, and  then  another  slower  step, 
accompanied  by  the  trailing  of  silk. 
M.  Lemari^  appeared  in  his  overcoat, 
with  a  grey  duster  over  his  arm.  He 
was  putting  on  his  gloves,  and  the  very 
action  of  his  two  lifted  hands  as  they 
struggled  one  with  the  other  betrayed, 
before  he  raised  his  eyes,  the  masterful 
and  exacting  nature  of  the  man.  Down 
he  came  with  his  slim,  erect  figure,  set- 
ting the  tip  of  his  varnished  boot 
methodically  in  the  exact  middle  of  the 
red  carpet.  Intense  preoccupation 
with  his  own  affairs  imparted  a  fixed 
gravity  to  his  countenance.  Whatever 
he  might  be  doing,  he  always  had  the 
air  of  a  man  who  is  just  finishing  a 
calculation;  and  his  other  transient  ex- 
pressions, of  attention,  surface  thought, 
amusement  and  even  wrath,  were  all 
subordinate  to  that  of  mental  strain 
which  always  subsisted  beneath  them. 
At  a  turn  of  the  stair  M.  LemariS 
caught  sight  of  Eloi  Madiot,  standing 
motionless  some  yards  below  him,  but 
he  betrayed  neither  surprise,  displeas- 
ure, nor  any  other  emotion.  He  merely 
came  on,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  own 
little  finger  which  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  into  the  suMe  glove. 
Not  until  he  had  reached  the  lowest 
step  did  the  master  pause  and  turn 
upon  the  "hand"  a  pair  of  eyes  in 
which,  despite  their  absent  look,  the 
quick,  imperious  question  had  arisen: 
"What  do  you  want  here?" 

"I  have  come  for  my  pension,"  said 
Madiot.  He  had  his  hat  in  his  well 
hand,  and  held  it  pressed  against  his 
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breast  like  a  buckler.  But  as  be  spoke, 
he  uncovei*ed  by  an  instinctive  move- 
ment the  wounded  band  as  it  lay  trem- 
bling in  its  red  cotton  sling,  and  tbe 
master's  eye  followed  for  a  moment  the 
strange,  involuntary,  meaningless  pul- 
sation of  tbe  useless  member  against 
tbe  heart  of  the  injurea  man.  But  M. 
Lemarie  betrayed  none  of  the  auger  for 
XN^hich  Madiot  had  been  prepared.  He 
had  summarily  turned  out  that  An- 
toine  who  bad  before  presented  tbe 
same  demand,  because  Antoine  was  a 
bad  workman,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  But  here  there  had  been  no 
breach  of  discipline  nor  attack  upon 
his  own  authority.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  make  listen  to  reason  an  unfor- 
tunate person  worthy  of  respect,  but 
who  was  asking  more  than  bis  due. 
M.  Lemarie  sighed  like  an  overworked 
man,  who  finds  a  new  but  unavoidable 
annoyance  added  to  all  the  rest.  Then 
he  spoke  very  clearly  and  slowly,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  bis  ignorant 
auditor  understood  him. 

"Madiot,  I  have  already  answered 
you  once,  through  my  cashier.  I  was 
obliged  to  discharge  your  nephew  for 
his  insolent  importunity  in  this  matter 
of  the  pension.  I  cannot  say  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  indefinitely,  my 
good  man.  You  know  me.  When  I 
have  once  refused,  that  is  the  end." 

"But,  M.  Lemarie,  it  is  not  fair  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  If  you  were  in 
my  place  you  would  do  exactly  as  I 
am  doing.  That  is  what  you  fellows 
never  will  understand.  You  have  been 
wounded.  I  am  sincerely  sorry.  I  sent 
you  my  family  doctor,  and  continued 
your  pay  for  one  month  after  you  were 
disabled.  I  can  do  no  more,  Madiot, 
because  if  I  yielded  in  your  case  I 
should  have  to  give  pensions  to  all  my 
men  who  get  hurt,  as  you  did,  through 
their  own  carelessness." 

"But  a  man  who  has  worked  for  you 
thirty  years,  M.  Lemarie  " 

"I  don't  deny  it.  You  are  an  honest 
fellow,  but  that  does  not  oblige  me  to 
allow  you  an  income.  The  law  is  per- 
fectly plain.  Your  work  was  light  and 
in  no  sense  dangerous.  You  are  the 
victim  of  your  own  clumsiness.  AVhat 


can    you    expect    me    to    do  about 

A  lady  in  mourning  was  beginning  to 
descend  the  rosy  spiral  of  tbe  staircase, 
but  Madiot,  in  his  emotion,  neither  saw 
nor  heard  her.  He  advanced  across  the 
mosaic  floor  of  the  vestibule  to  the  step 
on  which  M.  Lemarie  was  standing. 
He  thought  he  w^as  losing  time,  and  the 
veins  of  his  neck  began  to  swell.  He 
ran  his  eye  over  the  person  of  the  cor- 
rect bourgeois,  of  whom,  in  another  in- 
stant, he  would  probably  have  lost 
sight  forever,  and  the  words  hidden  in 
his  heart  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
leaped  to  his  lips  in  a  sudden  ebullition 
of  wrath: — 

"And  yet,   M.   Lemarie,  Henriette, 

whom  I  have  brought  up  "   But  a 

glimpse  of  the  black  shadow  coming 
down  the  stair  cut  him  short.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence  during  which 
the  buzzing  of  a  fly  against  a  window- 
pane  far  above  was  distinctly  audible. 

"Go  on,  Louise,"  said  M.  Lemarie 
calmly,  "you  are  never  prompt,  and 
you  give  these  idiots  time  to  make 
scenes." 

Mme.  Lemarie  as  she  came  do^^ni  the 
staircase  looked  like  a  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  tuft  of  plumes.  A  stout 
figure,  with  her  face  concealed  by  a 
thick  veil,  she  passed  between  and  sep- 
arated the  two  men,  the  master  who 
shrank  back  against  the  wall,  and  the 
man  who  recoiled  upon  the  globe  of 
cut  crystal  set  on  the  top  of  the  newel- 
post.  The  lady  said  nothing,  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  floor,  but  she 
bowed  slightly  in  the  direction  of  her 
husband,  as  it  was  her  charitable  habit 
to  do  toward  those  beneath  her.  A 
slight  tinkling  of  jet  beads  and  rustle 
of  silk  told  when  she  passed  into  the 
vestibule  and  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  hotel.  Then  Madiot,  who  had 
paused  out  of  respect,  turned  to  the 
manufacturer  for  bis  answer,  just  in 
time  to  see  the  slender  imperious  hand 
of  the  latter  pressing  a  button  similar 
to  that  upon  the  entrance-door.  The 
footman  reappeared,  a  flood  of  white 
light  out  of  the  room  from  which  he 
came  pouring  into  the  vestibule  and 
over  the  figure  of  Madiot.  while  M. 
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Lemari6,  with  his  finger  still  raised  and 
looking  straight  before  him,  indicated 
the  old  box-maker,  as  he  said:— 

"Maxime,  I  am  going  out  with  ma- 
dame.  If  this  man  does  not  quit  the 
house  immediately  after  me,  telephone 
to  the  chief  of  police." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  landau  and  the 
bay  pair  were  conveying  along  the 
road  that  skirts  the  river  Erdre,  M.  and 
Mme.  Lemarie  to  pay  a  visit  in  the 
country.  The  carriage  was  covered  in 
front  only,  and  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  back  seat,  Mme.  Lemarie,  her 
veil  now  raised  above  her  eyebrows, 
her  face  flushed  and  marked  by  the 
traces  of  recent  tears,  was  gazing  fix- 
edly at  an  unseen  horizon  without  a 
turn  of  the  glance,  or  a  quiver  of  the 
eyelash. 

What  this  woman  had  suffered  since 
the  day  when  M.  Lemarie  married  her 
for  her  fortune  noi  one  suspected,  her 
husband  least  of  all.  She  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  man's  assumed  superiority— 
the  woman  whom  nobody  pities,  whom 
neither  humility,  nor  self-effacement, 
nor  anything  else,  can  defend  from  the 
ridicule  of  the  world,  because  she  is  in 
a  position  of  which  she  is  considered 
unworthy.  She  had  forgiven  her  hus- 
band's infidelities,  the  contempt  of  ' her 
acquaintances,  annoyances  and  stingy 
without  number.  She  had  annihilated 
herself  to  the  point  of  having  no  will 
of  her  own,  except  in  one  particular. 
Mme.  Lemarie,  the  wife  of  a  manufac- 
turer who  had  many  men  in  his  employ, 
had  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
uttering  one  protest,  and  no  more, 
against  every  act  of  injustice  not 
directed  against  lierself.  She  had 
heard  the  violent  beginning  of  Eloi 
Madiot's  speech,  and  remembering  tbat 
the  old  workman's  claim  had  been  pre 
sented  once  before,  she  said  to  her 
husband:  "Why  do  you  not  give  some- 
thing to  that  man?  I  think  you  are 
wrong.'^  He  at  once  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion, turning  his  wratli  against  her  be- 
cause Madiot  was  no  longer  there,  and 
leaning  against  tbe  side  of  the  landau, 
went  on  emitting  short,  jerky  sentences, 
in  the  intervals  of  which  he  appeared 


to  be  absorbed  in  the  gait  of  the 
nigh  horse,  which  went  a  little 
lame. 

"I  repeat  that  you  know  nothing 
whatever  of  these  matters,  and  your 
son  knows  no  more  than  you.  But 
though  you  haven't  a  particle  of  judg- 
ment, you  are  at  least  capable  of  char- 
ity, while  he— mark  my  w^ord,  Louise  - 
it  will  be  words,  words,  words,  with 
him,  and  nothing  more!  Oh,  I  know 
him!  He  belongs  to  a  generation  of 
talkers." 

Mme.  Lemarie  sighed,  and  made  an 
effort  to  leave  her  adored  son  out  of 
the  discussion. 

"No  matter  about  Victor,"  she  said. 
"He  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  par- 
ticular case.  It  is  I  wlio  think  you 
ought  to  make  some  concession. 
Madiot  is  one  of  your  oldest  employes, 
perhaps  the  oldest  of  all.  If  you  are 
afraid  of  establishing  an  unfair  prece- 
dent, give  him  a  retiring  pension.  That 
will  commit  you  to  notliing.  Thirty 
years  of  service!" 

"No,  madame,  I  give  no  retiring-pen- 
sions. I  have  nothing  but  wiiat  I  earn. 
Let  them  do  as  I  do." 

Both  were  silent.  The  summer 
glories  of  ripening  grain  and  full-blown 
flower  were  displayed  for  them  in  vain. 
The  everlasting  reminiscence  of  earth 
enveloped  them,  but  they  did  not  feel 
it.  Down  fan-shaped  ravines,  clothed 
on  either  side  with  coppice  or  with 
corn,  glimpses  miglit  be  caught,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  limpid  Erdre  under 
its  overhanging  trees.  But  anger  and 
pain  are  blind. 

"You  spoke  just  now  of  charity,"  the 
lady  resumed  at  lengtli.  "Give  an  alms 
then,  or  let  me  " 

"No,  madame,  no!  Occasionally,  too 
often  in  fact,  I  have  suffered  you  to 
give  the  lie,  by  your  benefactions,  to 
my  decisions  and  arrangements.  lu 
this  case  I  positively  forbid  it!  We 
have  done  enougJi.  I  forbid  you  to  see 
tliese  Madiots,  to  give  them  one  sou,  or 
to  concern  yourself  about  them  in  any 
way  whatever." 

Stung  out  of  her  customary  submis- 
sion, wounded  and  exasperated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  her  one  privilege,  sh« 
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tinned  upon  him  suddenly,  with  the 
queiy:— 
"And  why?" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
sheer  amazement,  at  the  heavy,  som- 
bre face,  the  mouth  fallen  at  the  cor- 
ners through  habitual  sadness,  the 
prominent,  staring  eyes,  the  stiff  silk 
corsage;  then— 

"I  have  my  reasons,"  he  replied 
coldly.  "Be  so  good  as  to  remember 
that  we  have  a  visit  to  pay.  Here  we 
are  on  the  outskirts  of  Brasemont,  and 
you  are  a  perfect  guy." 

A  golden  cloud,  composed  of  impal- 
pable particles  of  fine  Loire  sand,  rose 
round  the  gates  and  sank  behind 
the  carriage.  Low-hanging  boughs 
biiished  the  shoulders  of  the  coachman, 
and  the  horses,  sniffing  the  castle- 
stables,  arched  their  necks  and  en- 
croached upon  the  avenue  borders  in 
their  sudden  animation,  while  sundry 
cowMierds  behind  the  hedge  lifted 
themselves  upon  tiptoe  and  followed 
the  rich  lady  with  envious  eyes. 

At  nightfall  of  the  same  day  Eloi 
Madiot  sat  listening  to  Henriette,  who 
was  trying  to  reason  with  him.  He 
had  reached  home  in  a  state  of  fury, 
just  as  the  girl  came  back  from  her 
shop,  and  was  flinging  about  savage 
remarks  concerning  the  rich,  piclvcd  up, 
doubtless,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  con- 
versation with  Antoine,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  mention.  Henriette  per- 
ceived that  the  case  was  serious,  and 
said  pleasantly:— 

"Now,  uncle,  we  are  going  to  sit  up 
together.  I  have  some  sewing  to  finish 
which  has  been  waiting  I  don't  know 
how  long,  and  we  will  go  into  my  room 
and  have  some  tea,  just  as  if  M. 
Lemarie  had  given  you  your  pension. 
Come!" 

In  the  estimation  of  the  old  soldier, 
Henriette' s  room  was  a  sacred  place, 
not  to  be  entered  without  permission. 
To  pass  an  evening  there  was  a  treat. 
It  was  the  largest,  lightest  room  in  the 
apartment.  There  was  a  neat  wooden 
bedstead  with  clean  white  cotton  cur- 
tains, trimmed  with  knotted  fringe,  a 
looking'-glass  with  a  gilt  frame,  a  rose- 


wood armoire  a  glace  and  a  rosewood 
centre-table,  presents  both  these  last, 
from  a  little  shop-girl  who  had  made  a 
comparatively  wealthy  marriage.  On 
the  table  with  its  crochet  cover  stood  a 
vase  of  artificial  flowers  flanked  by  two 
piles  of  fashion-books.  A  hanging 
book-case  with  glass  doors,  and  several 
imitations  of  water-colors,  common- 
place, but  fresh  in  hue  and  represent- 
ing scenes  in  Norway,  Switzerland  or 
Italy,  adorned  the  walls.  On  a  covered 
Avooden  bracket  in  a  corner  stood  a 
statuette  of  the  Virgin,  wreathed  with 
a  rosary  composed  of  large  beads. 
There  was  a  penetrating  sweetness  of 
expression  in  the  countenance  of  the 
little  image,  who  lifted  three  fingers  in 
benediction,  symbolizing  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  certainly  a  pretty  room  to  look 
at,  and  what  rendered  it  the  more 
charming  was  the  maidenly  spirit 
w'hich  pervaded  it,  even  in  Henriette' s 
absence.  Its  arrangements  revealed  an 
individual  taste.  Some  bit  of  apparel, 
worthless  in  itself,  but  nicely  selected, 
lay  carelessly  upon  chair  or  table:  a 
muslin  tie,  a  belt  with  a  fancy  buckle, 
a  jacket  trimmed  with  six-penny  lace, 
a  parasol,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  which 
had  taken  the  form  of  a  hand  slenderly 
made,  but  slightly  curved  by  the  habit 
of  holding  the  needle.  Sometimes,  dur- 
ing the  day,  old  Eloi,  depressed  by  his 
hours  of  solitude— for  Henriette  often 
took  her  midday  meal  at  Mme. 
Olemence's— would  get  up  from  his 
chair,  and  opening  the  door  of  this 
chapel  of  love,  would  gaze  awhile, 
without  going  in,  at  all  the  objects 
which  reminded  him  of  the  sea-blue 
eyes  and  girlish  fairness  of  the  occu- 
pant, and  then  go  off  for  a  trudge  about 
the  town,  quite  rejuvenated  and  re- 
freshed by  the  memory  of  his  child. 

Cunning  Henriette  had  this  evening, 
for  her  uncle's  consolation,  drawn  for- 
ward the  one  upholstered  armchair 
where  no  one  ever  sat,  and  then  in- 
stalled herself  beside  the  table,  where, 
slightly  bent  forward  beneath  the  lamp 
which  she  had  arrayed  in  its  handsom- 
est shade,  she  was  busily  engaged  in 
sewing  a  border  of  cheap  lace  to  the 
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neck  and  sleeves  of  a  cliemise,  putting 
in  her  tine  stitches  with  tranquil  assur- 
ance. Now  and  then  she  paused  to 
take  up  from  the  table  her  scissors  or 
her  thread,  or  to  unroll  the  lace  from 
its  blue  card;  and  at  such  moments  she 
would  glance  involuntarily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Madiot,  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
the  armchair,  or  toward  the  open 
window  which  admitted  whifCs  of  the 
evening  breeze.  If  the  gust  were  more 
violent  it  gathered  the  scattered 
branches  of  the  oleander,  sweeping 
with  a  loud  rustling  noise  the  wall  of 
me  house  or  the  balcony-railing,  and 
twice  a  sound  of  pulsing  oars  arose 
from  the  Loire,  and  Henriette  smiled. 
She  was  feeling  particularly  light- 
hearted,  first  because  Marie  had  been 
so  well  received  at  Mme.  Clemence's, 
and  then  because  she  was  playing 
toward  Uncle  Madiot  the  part  that 
always  suited  her  best,  that  of  con- 
soler. 

"You  shouldn't  distress  yourself  so 
much  about  M.  Lemarie's  refusal, 
uncle,"  she  said.  *'I  don't  at  all  agree 
with  Antoine.  You  did  what  you 
could,  and  failed.  You  won't  succeed 
any  better  by  getting  angry  and  threat- 
ening him  with  a  lawsuit.  Folks  like 
us  are  such  very  insignificant  adver- 
saries." 

"He  has  stolen  my  pension." 

"Still,  we  have  lived  up  to  now.  I 
can  remember  when  we  weren't  nearly 
so  rich,"  and  she  glanced  complacently 
at  the  wardrobe  and  the  imitation 
water-colors. 

"But  now,  the  years  of  misery  are 
•over.  Antoine  supports  himself,  and 

I         Let   me   tell   you   what  Mme. 

Olemence  said  last  Saturday,  the  day 
Marie  Schwartz  appeared.  She  called 
me  a  little  artist,  and  she  said  it  in  a 
way  that  meant  a  great  deal,  or  I'm 
very  much  mistaken.  How  would  you 
like  it,  uncle,  if  your  niece  were  to  be- 
come head-milliner?  Head-milliner  in 
the  most  fashionable  shop  in  Nantes. 

It  may  come  about  any  day   Mile. 

Augustine  is  going  off  so  fast!"  And 
she  laughed  a  young  fresh  laugh,  hold- 
ing her  needle  between  her  fingers  like 
&  spear. 


"With  us  in  tlie  millinery  business 
it's  woe  to  old  women!" 

"It's  the  same  in  our  trade,"  replied 
Madiot.   "Woe  to  the  old  men!" 

Henriette  realized  that  her  laughter 
had  been  cruel,  and  she  bit  the  pale 
under  lip  which  had  carelessly  insulted 
a  comrade  in  distress.  "I'll  never  do 
anything  to  get  her  place,  uncle,"  she 
said.  "You  may  be  sure  of  that.  'Tis 
my  turn  next,  that's  all." 

Tliey  sat  for  a  moment  looking  at 
one  another:  she  in  the  involuntary  ex- 
ultation of  her  youth,  he  crushed,  at- 
tending with  difficulty  to  what  she  said, 
constrained  to  listen  to  her  voice,  but 
secretly  reverting  to  his  own  trouble 
the  moment  she  ceased  speaking.  How 
could  he  help  despising  himself,  as  he 
sat  there  stiffly  in  the  cushioned  arm- 
cliair,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Henriette, 
his  face  immovable,  save  for  the 
quivering  of  his  eyelids?  She  utterly 
failed  to  understand  how  the  foreseen 
issue  of  his  afternoon's  application 
sliould  have  depressed  the  old  work- 
man so  terribly,  and  she  attributed  his 
obstinate  gloom  to  the  words  of  hatred 
which  Antoine  had  doubtless  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  "We  are  a  long  way, 
at  all  events,"  she  said,  setting  another 
stitch,  "from  the  day  when  I  was  ap- 
prenticed. Do  you  remember  taking 
me  to  the  door  of  Mile.  Laure's  shop, 
who  was  making  peasant-women's  caps 
down  by  the  river?  And  how  you 
waited  for  me  an  hour  outside  in  the 
cold  that  night,  till  you  were  almost 
frozen?  I  was  a  wee  thing  then,  but 
we  loved  one  another  all  the  same!" 

But  it  was  all  in  vain  that  she  recalled 
the  past,  and  the  unstinted  devotion  of 
Eloi  Madiot.  The  old  fellow  was  con- 
sumed by  remorse  and  mortification. 

"I  was  just  on  the  point  of  telling  the 
whole  story,"  he  thought,  "I,  a  man 
and  an  old  soldier!  A  minute  more,  and 
I  should  have  shamed  this  child  before 
the  mistress,  who  was  there.  And  after 
I  had  kept  the  secret  for  twenty-four 
years!  I  don't  believe  I  love  her  at  all! 
I  am  a  coward  and  a  villain!" 

But  as  he  looked  at  her,  he  knew  that 
was  a;  lie,  and  that  he  loved  her  well. 
Still,  the  shame  remained,  and  miser- 
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able  recollections  which  he  usually  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  aside  arose  along 
with  it,  in  his  mind. 

"Uncle,"  she  began  again,  "when  I 
am  head-milliner  at  Mme.  Clemence's 
I  shall  get  much  more  pay;  we  shall  be 
quite  rich.  And  then  I  will  invite  you 
to  make  a  voyage  with  me  on  my  sav- 
ings. We  will  go  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  Big  Etienne  has  promised  to 
take  me  in  his  boat." 

She  tried  to  cheer  him  by  laughing 
again,  for  she  knew  his  humor  to 
be  always  very  changeable;  but  this 
time  the  eyes  of  Madiot  filled  with 
tears. 

"Just  to  think  that  I  might  have  be- 
trayed her!   Only  to  think!" 

Henriette  dropped  her  sewing,  leaned 
forward,  and  began  to  fondle  the 
coarse,  wrinkled  hand,  the  well  hand, 
which  grasped  the  arm  of  the  chair  like 
a  vise. 

"Uncle,  what  is  the  matter?" 

He  sank  his  head,  for  fear  she  should 
read  it  in  his  eyes;  while  the  oleander 
on  the  balcony  shuddered  and  scraped 
tne  wall,  pushing  the  tips  of  its  boughs 
inside  the  window.  All  at  once  a  voice 
from  the  street,  half  drowned  by  the 
gale,  was  heard  shouting:— 

"Holloa  there,  Madiot!" 

The  old  man  started  up.  Who  could 
be  calling  him  at  that  hour? 

"Holloa  you  Madiots  there!  Come 
and  look  out!" 

The  two  sprang  forward,  half  blinded 
by  the  darkness,  and  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  feel  the  balustrade, 
climbed  into  the  balcony  wliich  was 
elevated  about  six  inches  above  the 
floor  of  the  room.  Thrusting  her  head 
through  the  branches  of  the  plant,  the 
girl  leaned  over  the  railing  and  per- 
ceived at  a  window  of  the  story  below, 
a  gi-ey  shape,  a  cap,  an  arm,  half  a 
human  figure  in  face,  craning  at  some- 
thing in  tlie  distance. 

"It's  Motlier  Logeret,"  she  whispered, 
"what  is  the  matter?"  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  voice  cried  for  the  third 
time,  in  the  terrified  and  excited  tones 
of  one  who  calls  for  help: — 

"Where  are  you  people?  Look  out,  I 
tell  you,  and  see  the  big  fire," 


"I'm  coming,"  growled  the  old  work- 
man. "Hush  your  noise!"  And  silence 
fell  upon  the  highest  house  in  the  town, 
whose  three  inhabitants  peered  into 
the  night,  in  their  anxiety  to  fix  the 
locality  of  the  disaster.  Over  beyond 
the  nearest  arm  of  the  Loire  a  great 
fire  was  smouldering,  but  in  what  part 
of  the  poor  district  or  even  upon  which 
of  the  river  islands,  it  was  impossible 
to  say.  Landmarks  were  invisible  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  gazer  was  at 
fault.  All  that  could  be  seen  to  the 
left  of  the  misty  water  and  the  sway- 
ing ships  was  the  irregular  network  of 
gaslights  in  the  vast  space  of  shadow 
between  earth  and  sky.  There  were 
isles  of  light  which  seemed  to  soar 
above  the  horizon  like  stars;  others  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  clusters,  beyond 
which  the  long  curves  of  the  dark  hills 
were  drawn  against  the  sky.  The  il- 
luminated space  taken  all  together 
seemed  insignificant  compared  with  the- 
realm  of  darkness  about  it.  The  foci 
of  radiance  revealed  nothing,  and 
offered  no  suggestion  of  the  daylight 
scene.  They  were  mere  points,  all 
alike,  and  affording  no  measure  of  size 
or  distance,  save  that  in  the  midst  of 
them  two  parallel  lines  of  a  much  duller 
red  barred  the  night— lines  of  windows 
probably  which  reflected  invisible 
flames.  Their  brightness  varied  from 
moment  to  moment  as  the  fury  of  the 
fire  swayed  this  way  and  that,  until  a 
fountain  of  sparks  broke  from  the 
lower  line,  and  soared  into  the  night 
higher  than  a  cathedral  spire,  followed 
by  a  tongue  of  living  flame,  which 
licked  the  surface  of  a  wall  and  sank 
exhausted. 

"Tliat  building's  done  for!"  said 
Madiot.    "The  woodwork  has  caught!" 

"Poor  people!"  murmured  Henriette, 
with  a  slight  shudder. 

Once  more  all  were  silent,  while  the 
drama  hurried  to  its  close.  The  color 
of  the  two  red  lines  grew  brighter. 
The  flames  leaped  out  like  lightning 
flashes,  each  terminating  in  a  plume  of 
smoke  of  which  the  foremost  puffs 
showed  rose-color  against  the  dark 
background.  Cries  of  terror  now  came 
down  the  wind,  which  sounded  more 
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like  cheers,  for  crowds,  at  a  distance, 
have  only  one  voice  for  all  emotions. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  great  roof  fell.  A 
long  bed  of  burning  coals  was  visible 
for  one  instant,  where  smoke,  flame, 
and  fragments  of  building,  brightened 
or  darkened  to  the  fanning  of  the  wind; 
then  the  higher  clouds  turned  brick- 
color,  and  a  flare  of  incandescent  dust 
revealed  a  quarter  part  of  the  city- 
streets,  squares,  chimneys,  and  slate- 
roofs  with  people  crawling  over  them. 
Old  Madiot  staggered  back  and  leaned 
for  support  against  the  wall.  The  last 
ray  of  the  sinking  conflagration  showed 
him  ashy  pale. 

"Henriette!  Henriette!" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  wounded 
arm. 

"What  is  it?  What  do  you  see?" 

In  a  voice  of  horror  he  replied: — 

"Henriette!  It's  Lemarie's  that  has 
burned!" 

"Are  you  certain?" 

"Don't  I  know  my  own  work-room? 
The  storehouses  will  go  next!  Let  me 
go!" 

"Oh,  no!  Not  at  your  age!  With  only 
one  hand!   I  cannot  let  you!" 

But  he  pushed  her  aside,  plunged 
forward,  felt  for  his  hat  in  the  little 
kitchen,  and  struck  the  door  a  heavy 
blow,  as  he  cried: — 

"I  must!  I  must!  The  fire's  in  our 
factory!" 

[to  J$E  CONTI^•UED.] 


From  The  Deutsche  Revue. 
RUSSIAN    PLANS    AND  JZNGLISH  ANXI- 
ETIES. 

When  Prince  Uchtomski,  at  the  audi- 
ence granted  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  of 
the  present  year,  spoke  of  the  friend- 
ship, centuries  old,  which  united  the 
vast  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Heaven 
with  the  Russian  empire,  he  willingly 
forgot  that  this  friendship  has  been  an 
expensive  one  for  China  and,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  treaty  of  1858,  cost  it 
the  left  bank  of  the  A  moor.  At  any 
rate  the  prince   came   nearer   to  the 


truth  in  Ihe  assertion  that,  of  all  the- 
nations  that  were  bound  to  the  East 
by  close  relations,  the  Russians  alone 
were  allied  to  Asia  by  blood  and  intel- 
lect; in  this  statement  he  perhaps  un- 
consciously gave  the  true  reason  for 
the  success  which  Russian  policy, 
since  the  empire  recovered  from  the  in- 
juries received  in  the  Crimean  war, 
had  obtained  everywhere  in  Asia  ovor 
its  English  rival.  For  even  the  special 
warmth'  of  the  toast  proposed  by  Herr 
von  Staal  on  the  seventy-eighth  birth- 
day of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
English  bands  played  nothing  but  me 
Russian  national  hymn,  cannot  con- 
ceal this  rivalry,  or  the  successes 
gained  by  the  Russians  or  their  French 
friends  in  Corea,  China,  the  northern 
frontier  of  India,  Persia,  Abyssinia 
and  Turkey. 

The  war  which  England  incited 
China  to  declare  against  Japan  re- 
sulted in  China's  expulsion  from 
Corea,  but  it  was  not  Japan,  with 
which  country  at  the  last  moment  En- 
gland tried  to  make  an  alliance,  that 
took  China's  place,  but  Russia.  In 
Farther  India  a  French  empire  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
kilometers  has  been  formed,  and 
though  the  railroad  concessions  ob- 
tained in  Kroangsi  and  Yunan  by  the- 
E'rench  ambassador  may  appear  better 
on  paper  than  in  an  eventual  attempt 
to  put  them  into  practical  use,  they 
unequivocally  show  a  decline  of  En- 
glish diplomatic,  financial,  and  indus- 
trial influence  in  Pekin,  as  do  also  the 
establishment  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
bank,  and  the  attempted  closing  of  the 
last  railroad  contract  with  a  Belgian 
syndicate.  On  the  northern  frontier  of 
India  the  chronic  conflicts  with  the  in- 
dependent tribes  continue,  and  though 
the  last  encounter  with  the  Waziris 
means  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
former  expeditions,  which  proved 
more  costly  than  effective,  the  difficul- 
ties which  England  meets  there  con- 
tinually are  in  marked  and  significant 
contrast  to  the  ease  with  which  Russia 
establishes  herself  on  the  table-land  of 
the  Pameer,  and  that  with  which  the 
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transfer  of  the  Khanats  of  Roschan 
and  Sliagnan.  with  a  part  of  Wakhan 
to  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Emir  of  Bu- 
chara,  to  whom  Russia  delivered  them, 
was  made.  The  failm-e  of  the  Englisli 
mission  to  Abyssinia  is  well  known, 
and,  in  the  matter  of  the  Persian  rail- 
ways, the  index  of  the  balance  inclines 
strongly  toward  Russia,  as  Russian  in- 
fluences, during  the  last  decade,  has 
outweighed  English  in  the  domain  of 
the  shah.  In  the  Turko-Grecian  con- 
flict, also,  England's  loss  of  importance 
in  the  Council  of  the  Great  Powers 
was  perceptible,  and  it  is  probably  due 
to  this  fact  that  he  abandoned  the 
path  of  diplomacy— in  this  case  an  un- 
usually direct  one— and  entered  the 
more  crooked  one  of  inciting  strife 
among  the  nations. 

The  fact  of  the  preponderance  of 
Russian  influence  wherever  it  is  op- 
posed to  English,  can  scarcely  be 
doubtful  to  any  one  who  follows,  even 
superficially,  the  course  of  the  history 
of  the  present  time,  but  the  causes  of 
it  are  less  apparent.  On  the  Russian 
side  they  might  be  found  in  that  coun- 
try's knowledge  of  what  it  wants  and 
how  it  wants  it,  and  its  being  unde- 
terred in  the  execution  of  the  plans 
formed,  either  by  parliamentary  diffi- 
culties or  financial  obstacles.  Who- 
ever has  attentively  watched  Russian 
policy  in  Eastern  Asia,  will  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  its  precedence  in  the 
question  of  the  retrocession  of  Liao- 
tung,  the  assumption  of  the  guarantee 
of  the  Russo-French-Chinese  loan  of 
1895,  the  establishment  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  bank  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  government-guarantee  of  the  cap- 
ital and  interest  of  the  bonds  given  by 
this  bank  for  the  building  of  the  Man- 
churian  portion  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad,  were  masterpieces  of  far- 
sighted  statecraft,  which  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  parliamentary  system— far 
more  a  government  ruled  by  parlia- 
ment—would have  been  simply  impos- 
sible, for,  during  the  period  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures, they  would  be  thwarted  by  the 
proceedings  of  other  powers.  En- 
gland's purchase  of  the  Khedive's  Suez 


canal  stock  can  scarcely  be  cited  as  a 
proof  of  the  contrary,  for  a  similar 
combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances could  scarcely  be  repeated,  and 
modern  English  statesmen  possess 
neither  the  resolution  nor  the  keenness 
of  Disraeli. 

Comprehension  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Asiatic  character  which,  apart 
from  external  forms  and  the  influence 
of  religious  fanaticism,  is  the  same 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  rendered 
much  easier  for  the  Russian  because 
he  himself,  in  spite  of  all  European 
varnish,  feels  that  he  is  an  Asiatic  and 
therefore  is  better  able  to  understand 
and  deal  with  other  Asiatics,  as  well 
as  to  come  nearer  tneir  hearts  and  be 
understood  by  them,  than  the  English- 
man, who  can  never  lay  aside  the  su- 
periority of  the  European  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  Asiatic  subjects  and 
hence  always  remains  foreign  and  un- 
sympathetic to  them. 

The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  En- 
glish crown  has  often,  and  not  unjusti- 
fiably, been  regarded  and  praised  as 
an  advance  in  civilization,  and  this  is 
true  in  so  far  that  the  crown  is  un- 
doubtedly a  milder  and  more  just  mis- 
tress than  was  John  Company.  Yet 
the  transfer  was  a  step  backward,  in- 
asmuch as  the  government  of  India 
has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  men 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  country  into  those  of  persons 
who  enter  upon  conditions  hitherto  un- 
known to  them.  In  reality,  the  fact  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  know  nothing  about  the 
matters  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
determine,  and  the  "faddists"  and 
riders  of  hobbies,  who  have  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people  from  a  residence  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months  in  India  have  gained 
an  increasing  and  disastrous  influence 
over  its  destiny. 

There  are  three  principal  causes 
which  threaten  English  rule  in  India. 
The  ever  growing  poverty  of  the  pop- 
ulation, which  is  caused  not  by  direct 
measures  of  the   Indian  government, 
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but  by  the  fad  that  it  finds  itself  com- 
pelled to  fill  the  lower  grades  of  offices 
with  natives  who  are  not  only  incapa- 
ble of  performing-  the  duties  of  such 
positions  but,  in  connection  with  the 
usurers  who,  almost  everywhere  in  In- 
dia, drain  the  life-blood  of  the  agricul- 
tural class,  oppress  it,  in  their  own  in- 
terest, in  every  direction.  Another 
cause  is  that,  from  false  economy,  not 
only  has  the  position  of  the  English 
judges,  so  far  as  influence  and  emolu- 
ment are  concerned,  been  lowered  and 
degraded  year  by  year,  but  the  study 
of  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  law  has 
largely  ceased  and  native  counsellors 
and  assessors  have  been  discharged,  so 
that  now  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  courts  of  justice  deciding  questions 
of  inheritance,  succession,  and  mar- 
riage among  the  natives,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious customs,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

But  the  greatest  peril  to  English 
sovereignty  in  India  lies  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  native  army.  During  the 
rule  of  the  India  Company  every  na- 
tive regiment  had  twenty-five,  and 
every  cavalry  regiment  twenty-two 
English  officers,  w^hile  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  such  officers  has 
diminished  to  four  or  five,  and  those 
who  demand  eight  English  officers  for 
each  native  regiment  are  regarded  as 
dangerous  innovators.  The  cause  of 
this  diminishing  of  the  number  of  En- 
glish officers  of  native  troops  must  be 
nought  in  the  constantly  lowered  and— 
owing  to  the  fall  of  silver— more  and 
more  unsatisfactory  pay  of  the  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  them  regard  service  in  the 
army  merely  as  temporary  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  better  paid  civil 
position.  That  the  cohesion  of  the 
troops  suffers  materially  from  this 
state  of  affairs  is  a  matter  of  course, 
but  a  fact  even  more  disastrous  in  its 
influence  upon  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
army  is  that  the  ever  widening  exten- 
sion of  the  Indian  empire— since  1876 
it  has  grown  seventy-five  thousand 
square  miles— has  compelled  the  gov- 
ernment to  fill  up  the  army  with  ele- 
ments—for   instance     the  Beludchi, 
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Pathan,  and  members  of  otlier  north- 
ern tribes  who,  in  many  cases,  -have 
proved  thoroughly  unreliable,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  troops  of  the  armies 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Hindostan, 
strongly  against  their  wishes  and 
somewhat  against  their  rights,  have 
been  sent  to  serve  in  the  unhealthful 
northern  regions,  such  as  Beloochistan 
and  Afghanistan,  or  conveyed  to  coun- 
tries across  the  sea.  If  to  these  causes 
is  added  the  fact  that  the  pay  of  the 
Sepoys  is  absolutely  insufficient  to 
support  them  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  that  not  only  has  there  been 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  es- 
tablished native  army  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
men— by  the  creation  cf  a  military  po- 
lice, frontier  troops,  militia,  reserves, 
etc.— in  comparison  to  the  English 
army  of  seventy-two  thousand  men, 
stationed  in  India,  and  that  a  not  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  native 
troops  especially  in  the  Punjub  has 
cantonments  in  their  recruiting  dis- 
tricts, and  thus  can  easily  be  infected 
by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  civilian 
population,  we  can  understand  the 
anxiety  with  which  persons  familiar 
with  the  country  and  people  in  India 
regard  the  farther  development  of  ex- 
isting circumstances.  A  peril  not  to 
be  underestimated,  also  exists  in  the 
undermining  work  of  people — mainly 
from  Bengal— who,  educated  at  the 
school  and  universities  established  by 
England,  retain  all  the  vices  of  their 
own  civilization  and  have  received 
from  the  foreign  one  only  sufficient  to 
secure  the  support  of  radical  enthusi- 
asts in  England,  and  united  with  them, 
work  for  the  overthrow  of  British  sov- 
ereignty in  India.  In  ine  famine  and 
pestilence  of  last  year,  and  still  more 
in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ei-nment  for  the  suppression  of  the 
latter,  by  which  religious  sensibilities 
and  material  interests  could  not  fail  to 
be  frequently  injured  and  wounded, 
this  party  found  powerful  aid.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  also  probably 
well  known  in  Russia,  only  there  it  is 
perliai)s  judged  more  coolly  and  pro- 
fessionally than  in   England,  where 
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the  public  treatmeut  of  such  questious 
is  generally— consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously—made to  appear  in  a  light 
more  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
the  masses  and  the  emotional  necessi- 
ties of  the  moment.  But,  to  the  gov- 
erning classes  of  England,  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  creation  of  new  lines  of 
connection  and  ways  of  ready  trans- 
portation of  troops,  such  as  the  Trans- 
Caspian  and  Trans-Siberian  railroads, 
and  the  rendering  native  populations 
helpful  to  Russian  interests,  as  Russia 
has  already  succeeded  in  doing  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  is  now  trying  to  do  in 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  m  Corea  and 
China,  threatens  the  British  sover- 
eignty of  the  world  with  perils  all  the 
more  serious  because  Russia,  with 
great  prudence,  knows  how  to  adjust 
her  ever  increasing  points  of  attack 
upon  English  interests,  so  that  they  re- 
main out  of  the  reach  of  the  English 
war-ships. 

The  maintenance  of  communication 
with  India  by  sea  is  therefore  more 
than  ever  a  vital  question  for  England 
at  the  present  day.  That  the  Suez 
Canal  should  hardly  be  seriously  con- 
sidered for  such  a  purpose  has  prob- 
ably long  been  apparent  to  English 
statesmen.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  canal  could  easily  be  rendered  im- 
passable for  weeks  and  months  by  the 
sinking  of  a  few  ships  or  the  explosion 
of  a  torpedo,  the  possibility  of  its  prac- 
tical use  to  England  must  depend  upon 
her  ability  to  maintain  her  control  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  relations 
formed  with  Italy  for  this  purpose 
might  be  considerably  loosened  by  the 
downfall  of  Italian  colonial  plans  in 
the  Red  Sea,  which  unfortunately  a 
portion  of  tne  German  press,  in  a  thor- 
ough misconception  of  the  general  po- 
litical significance  of  the  matter,  has 
received  with  satisfaction— and  there- 
fore it  is  readily  understood  why 
greater  attention  has  recently  again 
been  bestowed  in  England  upon  the 
passage  by  sea  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  a  foolish,  superficial 
fashion  the  ac(iuisition  of  property  in 
Africa  by  Germans  has  been  regarded 
in  England  as  a  menace  to  British  su 


premacy  in  South  Africa,  instead  of 
something  precisely  in  harmony  with 
the  present  aims  and  methods  of  En- 
glish policy,  a  buffer  state  thrust  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  spheres 
of  interest.  Part  of  the  outcry  raised 
of  late  in  ofl^cial  circles  in  England, 
with  regard  to  matters  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, may  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  necessity  for  creating  a  state  of 
public  opinion  favorable  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  now  regarded  as 
necessary,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
on  the  German  side  also,  much  has 
been  done  which  bore  little  relation 
to  the  actual  circumstances.  Doubt- 
less all  agree  in  condemning  Cecil 
Rhodes'  methods  and  the  Jameson 
raid,  but  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  between 
the  Uitlanders  and  the  Boers  are  only 
very  slightly  connected  with  these  ex- 
crescences of  English  supremacy. 
That  this  question,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  in  a  perfectly  natural  man- 
ner, must  be  decided  against  the  Boers 
is  apparent  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  can  receive  no  increase  in  number 
while  the  foreign  element  is  constantly 
enlarged  by  immigration,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  primitive  forms  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  republic  of  the 
Boers,  have  everywhere  and  in  all 
times  perished  in  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain an  oligarchical  mode  of  goveru- 
rnent  through  the  vices  inherent  in  it. 
This  conviction  will  gradually  be 
reached,  notwithstanding  the  outcry 
of  a  portion  of  the  German  press  also, 
and  the  support  of  the  Uitlanders'  just 
claims  will  be  seen  to  be  a  far  better 
means  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Transvaal  than  the 
coercion  of  the  latter.  In  England,  too, 
people  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
an  understanding  with  Germany  upon 
the  South  African  question  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  foolish  threats  which, 
if  they  had  any  result  at  all,  could  only 
drive  Germany  into  the  arms  of  the 
foes  of  England.  The  latter  has  the 
less  motive  for  doing  this,  since  these 
foes  are  already  sufficiently  numerous 
;ind  active,  and  the  attempt  to  rid  her- 
self of  another  possible  enemy  by  the 
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conclusion  of  an  Anglo-American  arbi- 
tration treaty— even  in  case  such  a 
treaty  could  be  so  formulated  as  to  be 
acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
—would  not  remove  the  fact  that,  :,o 
long  as  the  English  flag  floats  over 
Canada,  a  true  understanding  between 
England  and  the  United  States  is  not 
to  be  obtained. 

M.  VoN  Beandt.  Translated  for  The 
Living  Age  by  Mary  J.  Safford. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A   NEW  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION. 

•A  work  has  been  just  published  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest— the  first 
volume  of  a  "History  of  Intellectual 
Development,"  by  Dr.  John  Beattie 
Crozier,  who  has  devoted  years  to  its 
composition.  The  title  Is,  perhaps,  not 
very  happily  chosen;  for  though  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  mankind  is 
certainly  dealt  with  by  the  author,  his 
principal  subject  is  the  development 
not  of  the  intellect,  but  of  religion,  and 
especially  of  religion  as  connected  with 
moral  action.  His  methods  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  specific  conclusions  he  ar- 
rives at,  will  be  valued  very  differently 
by  different  classes  of  thinkers;  but 
even  those  who  disagree  with  him  most 
seriously  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  study  of  certain  problems,  how- 
ever far  they  may  think  he  has  been 
from  solving  them.  For  most  readers 
the  interest  of  any  speculative  work  de- 
pends on  what  it  is  which  the  writer 
ultimately  desires  to  prove.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  begin  with  obsei'ving 
that  Dr.  Crozier' s  ultimate  aim — so  far 
as  it  can  be  gathered  from  what  he  has 
thus  far  published— is  to  demonstrate 
the  reality  and  the  necessity  of  some 
personal  will,  existing  behind  and  act- 
ing tlirough  evolution,  and  directing 
human  affairs  to  a  predetermined  end. 
In  other  words,  though  he  follows  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  his 
desire,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  to 
establish  that  very  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Spencer  repudiates  and  has  done 


his  best  to  discredit.  According  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  modern  evolutional^  science 
compels  us  to  explain  the  universe  by 
reference  to  some  mysteiy  which  is  un- 
knowable, and  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible, and  indeed  absurd,  to  predicate 
tliat  it  takes  any  special  heed  of  what 
men  do  or  suffer.  According  to  Dr. 
Crozier,  this  same  system  of  science, 
and  especially  the  additions  to  it  which 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  made,  compel 
US  to  the  belief  in  a  supreme  and  intelli- 
gent Personality,  who  has  created  men 
with  as  much  definite  purpose  as  has 
ever  been  attributed  to  him  by  the 
most  anthropomorphic  theology;  and 
tiiat  his  purpose  is  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, men's  moral  salvation,  just  as 
the  Christian  assumes  this  to  be  the 
purpose  of  his  own  Deity.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  from  the  Chris- 
tian point  of  view  Dr.  Crozier  is  em- 
phatically not  orthodox.  The  Founder 
of  Christianity  is  for  him  merely  a  re- 
markable man,  endowed,  indeed,  with 
gifts  of  unique  moral  insight,  but  no 
more  possessed  of  any  superhuman 
character  than  Socrates,  Mahomet, 
Luther,  or  Brigham  Young.  The  Chris- 
tian apologists,  therefore,  will  find  m 
Dr.  Crozier  an  ally  who  is  all  the  more 
efficacious  as  an  upholder  of  Theism, 
because  he  reaches  the  doctnne  from  a 
point  external  to  their  own  religion, 
and  apparently  witliout  the  assistance 
of  any  religious  bias. 

Dr.  Crozier  toils  ns  on  his  title-page 
this  his  history  is  "on  the  lines  of  mod- 
ern evolution;"  and  it  is  essentially  on 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  that  his  the- 
istic  theory  is  based.  I  can,  perhaps, 
indicate  the  tenor  of  his  argument 
most  clearly  by  beginning  with  a  de- 
scription, which  I  have  myself  on  a 
former  occasion  given,  of  Avhat  Evolu- 
tion is  when  viewed  from  a  certain 
standpoint.  The  facts  on  which  I 
dwelt,  though  evolutionists  in  general 
liave  neglected  them,  can  be  under- 
stood by  anybody  when  once  they  are 
pointed  out;  and  they  will  form  an 
easy  introduction  to  the  somewhat 
more  complicated  data  from  which  Dr. 
Crozier  reasons  as  the  apologist  for  a 
belief   in   Providence.   I   pointed  out 
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that  the  principal  effect  ou  thought  animals,  and  indulged  in  its  reproduc- 
produced  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution  tive  instincts,  it  had  no  idea  that  by 
—and  especially  of  that  doctrine  as  its  concentrated  and  intense  effort  it 
elaborated  by  the  school  of  Darwin—  was  playing  its  part  in  a  process  which 
has  been  to  disprove,  or,  at  all  events,  would  ultimately  produce  man,  and  a 
render  unnecessary,  the  old  doctrine  of  world  of  other   animals   unlike  and 
an  intelligent  and  Supreme  Designer,  superior  to  itself.   Thus  species,  though 
who,  creating  by  his  will  all  kinds  of  for  the  DarAvinian  just  as  much  as  for 
living  creatures,  endowed  each  species  the  orthodox  theist  it  is  the  product 
with  such  physical  and  mental  charac-  of  design  or  intention,  is  for  the  Dar- 
teristics  as  were  most  suited  to  the  cir-  winian  altogether  a  by-product;  and  I 
cumstances  in  which  he  placed  them,  said  that,  as  put  before  us  by  the 
Instead  of  the  Supreme  Designer,  Dar-  philosophy  of  modern  science,  evolution 
win,  as  we  all  know,  has  given  us  nat-  may  be  defined  as  the  reasonable  se- 
ural  selection,  the  adaptation  of  the  quence  of  the  unintended. 
organism  to  its  environment,  and  the  This  view  of  the  matter,  which,  as  I 
struggle  for  life  which  results  in  the  have  said  already,  is  sufliciently  simple 
survival  of  the  fittest.   But,  I  went  on  to  be  easily  grasped  by  any  one,  is 
to  point  out,  the  Darwinian  struggle  practically  the  view— though   he  im- 
for  life,  even  if  we  accept  it  as  super-  plies  rather  than  expresses  it— which 
seding  the  will  of  the  Supreme  De-  forms  the  starting-point  of  Dr.  Crozier's 
signer,  does  not  by  any  means  get  rid  theological   argument.   Evolution  for 
of  will  and  of  design  altogether.   On  him  is  practically  the  reasonable  se- 
the  contrary,  their  action  is  implied  by  quence  of  the  unintended,  so  long  as  it  is 
the  theory  of  evolution  just  as  impera-  interpreted  by  the  methods  of  physical 
tively  as  it  is  enunciated  in  the  first  science;  but  Dr.  Crozier's  contention  is 
chapter  of  Genesis;  but  with  this  dlf-  that,  though  these  methods  have  re- 
ference, that,  whereas  for  the  author  of  vealed  it  to  us,  we  must  use  other  meth- 
Genesis  the  will  and  design  in  question  ods  for  its  interpretation.   If  the  evo- 
are  those  of  a  single  being— namely,  of  lutionary  sequence  is  unintended  so  far 
the  Deity— they  are  for  the  Darwinian  as  men  and  animals  are  concerned,  it 
the  will  and  the  design  of  innumerable  must,    being    reasonable,    have  been 
beings— namely,    the   animals.     Each  intended  by  some  ruling  intelligence 
animal  has  had  the  will  to  live,  and  somewhere;  and  if  this  argument  holds 
has  sought  for  subsistence  with  the  de-  good  with  regard  to  that  evolution  of 
sign  of  supporting  its  life;  and  if  it  had  species  which  culminated  in  the  produc- 
not  been  for  the  movements  thus  pro-  tion  of  the  articulate-speaking  human 
duced,  there  could,  on  the  Darwinian  being,  we  shall  find  that  its  force  is 
theory,  have  been  no  evolution  at  all.  increased  threefold  when  we  apply  it 
But  the  Darwinian  differs  from  the  to  the  evolution  of  those  beliefs  and 
orthodox  theist  not  only  in  the  fact  that  ideas  which  have  marked  man's  prog- 
he  postulates  innumerable  wills  instead  ress  from  the  days  of  his  primeval 
of  one.   He  differs  from  him  in  another  savagery    to    our   own.   Dr.  Crozier 
and  a  yet  profounder  way.   For  the  would  doubtless  admit  that  this  was 
orthodox  theist  man  and  the  various  true  of  men's  beliefs  and  ideas  with 
species  of  animals  were  not  only  the  regard  to  every  subject;  but  it  is  to 
result  of  the  intention  of  a  single  mind,  ideas  and  beliefs  which  are  religious 
but  they  were  also  the  exact  result  in-  or  connected  with  his  religion  that  he 
tended.   For  the  DarAvinian,  though  the  confines  his  attention;  and  it  is  of  these 
evolution  of  species  is  the  result  of  in-  alone  that  Ave  need  speak.   Dr.  Crozier's 
tention  also,  it  is  not  the  result  intended  contention  is  that  amongst  the  progres- 
by  any  one  of  those  beings  Avhose  wills  sive  nations  of  the  world,  religion,  or 
and  intentions  alone  rendered  it  pos-  the  theory  by  which  men  explain  the 
sible.   As  each  primitive  animal  strug-  universe  and  their  own  connection  wltb 
gled  for  its  own  food,  fought  with  other  It,  has  advanced  to  Christian  theism 
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from  the  fetish  warship  of  the  primeval 
savage  by  a  series  of  stages  which  have 
followed  one   another   in  reasonable 
order,  and  that  each  advance  has  been 
due  to  the  teaching  of  individual  thinli- 
ers.   But  let  us  talie  the  religious  be- 
liefs which,  at  any  given  period,  have 
been  really  dominant  amongst  any  of 
the  progressive  nations,  and  let  us  con- 
sider the  way  in  which  one  set  of  dom- 
inant beliefs  have  slowly  but  surely 
given  place  to  another,  and  we  shall 
find  that  these  beliefs,  and  especially 
their  reasonable  sequence,  are  some- 
thing different  from  anything  intended, 
conceived  of,  or  foreseen,  by  any  of 
those    teachers   and   philosophers  to 
whom  the  religious  movement  was  due. 
Each  of  these  teachers  and  philosophers 
aimed  at  influencing  religious  thought 
in  some  definite  way;  but  the  change 
which  they  succeeded  in  producing  in  it 
was  not  the  change  they  aimed  at. 
Very  often  what  they  aimed  at  them- 
selves was  the  establishment  of  error. 
Which  in  their  blindness  they  mistooli 
for  truth,  and  for  a  time  they  per- 
suaded others  to  accept.   But  whether 
they  aimed  at  establishing  eiTors  or 
partial  truths,  the  joint  result  of  their 
teachings  has  been  the  development  of 
a  religious  system,  whieh  has  borne  the 
same  relation  to  the  teachings  they 
individually  advocated  that  a  piece  of 
tapestry  would  bear  to  the  men  who 
worked  it,  if  each  of  the  men  did  only 
a  single  stitch,  and  had  no  idea  of  the 
design  that  was  developing  itself  under 
the  action  of  their  fingers.   It  follows, 
therefore,   says  Dr.   Crozier,   that  a 
higher    "co-ordinating    Power"  must 
have  been  at  work  directing  the  actions 
of  these  intellectual  workmen,  just  as 
an  architect  directs  the  actions  of  brick- 
layers.  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  matter 
in  Dr.  Crozier' s  own  words. 

Were  the  active  agents,  in  working  out 
these  great  designs,  conscious  of  what 
they  were  doing,  the  whole  achievement 
would  be  only  an  instance  of  the  activity 
of  the  human  spirit  working  after  its 
own  proper  laws,  and  making  for  itself 
its  own  world  of  religion,  its  own  moral 
and  social  environment,  according  to  the 
ideal  and  pattern  of  its  dreams,  and  so 


could  have  no  further  or  ulterior  religious 
or  philosophical  significanco.  But  when 
it  is  discovered  that  the  individual  men 
and  women,  who  are  the  instruments  by 
which  these  great  ends  of  civilization  are 
brought  about,  are  no  more  conscious  of 
what  they  are  doing,  or  whore  they  are 
going,  than  the  bees  are  when,  in  their 
search  for  honey,  they  are  made  at  the 
same  time  to  fertilize  the  flowers;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  either  intent  on  their 
own  private  ends,  or  if  on  public  ends, 
not  on  the  ends  which  this  co-ordinating 
Power,  this  genius  of  the  world,  is  work- 
ing out  through  them;  when  we  discover 
all  this,  we  feel  that  this  co-ordinating 
Power,  this  unknown  X  in  the  equation, 
which  is  not  ourselves,  and  which  makes 
steadily  for  moral  ends,  is  what,  in  the 
case  of  human  beings,  we  should  desig- 
nate as  both  intelligent  and  moral.  But 
although  the  course  of  this  history  thus 
supports  the  belief  in  a  stupendous  and 
overarching  supernaturalism,  everywhere 
enfolding  and  pervading  the  world  and  its 
affairs,  and  giving  scope  and  exercise  to 
all  that  is  properly  religious  in  thought 
and  feeling,  it  nowhere  lays  emphasis  on 
any  particular  one  of  those  supernatural- 
isms  which  have  prevailed  among  the 
different  nations  and  peoples,  and  in 
which  poor  belated  human  souls,  hard 
pressed  by  fate,  have  in  this  rude  world 
taken  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  for  a 
brief  space  found  peace,  and  solace,  and 
rest.  On  the  contrary,  it  treats  them  one 
and  all  as  means  and  instrumejits  merely 
to  the  one  great  end. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Crozier's  work  is  to 
show  how  this  theory  is  supported  by 
the  history  of  religion — religion  re- 
garded as  an  intellectual  belief,  which 
will  at  once  explain  life  and  tend  to 
influence  conduct.  He  has  abstained, 
he  says,  from  unduly  pressing  his  the- 
ory upon  the  reader,  and  he  leaves  his 
history,  for  the  most  part,  to  point  its 
own  moral;  but  none  the  less  this  is 
the  theory  which  he  himself  aims  at 
establishing.  History  is  in  his  eyes 
valuable  because  such  is  the  lesson 
which  he  derives  from  it,  and  his  work, 
as  a  whole,  would  have  little  meaning 
or  coherency  if  it  were  not  for  the  unity 
and  purpose  which  this  tlieory  gives  it. 
Let  us  now  see  in  detail  how  he  w^orks 
out  his  schemes,  and  in  doing  so  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  lay  somewhat  greater 
stress  on  liis  own  personal  convictions 
than  lie  has,  perhaps,  laid  himself. 

As  the  reader  will  have  seen  from  the 
passage  above  quoted,  Dr.  Crozier  be- 
lieves   in    a    supreme  co-ordinating 
Power,  which  is  both  intelligent  and 
moral,  and  which  is  the  author  and 
guide  of  eveiything.   In  other  words,  a 
certain  kind  of  monotheism  is  for  him 
the  highest  religion  which  mankind  has 
yet  reached;  and,  accordingly,  his  aim, 
in  the  history  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, is  to  show^  how  man,  starting 
with  the  fetishism  and  totemism  of  the 
savage,  has  at  length  reached  this  in- 
tellectual  goal.    Let  us   begin  with 
reversing  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Crozier, 
and  trace  the  history  of  religion  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards.  The  sub- 
limated monotheism,  then,  which  he 
regards  as  the  latest  result  of  progress, 
is,  according  to  him,   the  inevitable 
though  unforeseen  outcome  of  Chris- 
tianity.  It  is,  in  short,  Christianity 
purged  of  its  mythical  elements,  and 
could  never  have  existed  if  Christianity 
had  not  prepared  the  way  for  it.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  monotheism  of  Chris- 
tianity   has    arisen,    we   find  them, 
broadly  speaking,  to  be  three  in  num- 
ber.  Firstly,  there  was  the  monothe- 
ism   of    the    Jews;    secondly,  there 
was  the  monotheism  of  Christ,  which 
was    the    Jewish    monotheism  puri- 
fied,   ennobled,    and    expanded;  and 
thirdly,    there    was    the  philosophy 
of    the    Greeks,    which    alone  made 
it   possible  for   the  human  intellect 
to  recognize  the  man  Christ  Jesus  as 
God,  and  yet  to  believe  still  that  there 
was  only  one  God,  not  many.   It  is 
necessary,    however,   to   explain  the 
monotheism  of  the  Jews  itself,  the  de- 
velopment of  Greek  philosophy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  came 
ultimately  to  coalesce. 

Jewish  monotheism  and  Greek  philos- 
ophy, according  to  Dr.  Crozier,  have, 
in  one  sense,  the  same  origin,  and  that 
origin  is  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
savage.  The  instinctive  religion  of  the 
savage  is  polytheistic.  He  attributes 
eveiything  which  does  not  result  from 


man's  Avill  to  some  will  or  wills  resem- 
bling it;  and  each  of  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  nature  he  inclines  to  ex- 
plain by  assigning  some  separate  will 
to  it  as  its  cause.   In  accordance,  how- 
ever, with  the  variation  natural  not 
only  to  individuals  but  to  communities, 
one  tribe  developed  itself  which,  unlike 
the  others,  had,  though  not  denying 
that  a  multitude  of  gods  existed,  only 
one  tribal  God,  not  many  tribal  gods, 
of  its  own.   The  tribe  in  question  was 
the  Jews,  and  we  here  have  the  mono- 
theism in  embryo  which  in  time  devel- 
oped into  the  religion  of  the  later  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.   The  polytheism, 
however,  of  the  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, instead  of  disappearing,  became 
accentuated  as  civilization  developed; 
until,  at  least  amongst  one  race,  whose 
mental  acuteness  was  exceptional,  it 
produced    a   revolt    of    tlie  intellect 
against  its  absurd   and  unsatisfying 
mythologies.   This  race  was  the  Greek. 
The  beginnings  of  Greek  philosophy 
expressed  the  attempts  of  the  human 
intellect  to  explain  the  world  without 
tlie  hypothesis  of  personal  wills.  The 
first  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  Thales, 
said  that  water  was  the  cause  of  all 
things;  the  second,  Anaximenes,  for 
water  substituted  air;  the  third,  Anaxi- 
mander,  substituted  for  both  an  inde- 
terminate substance  which  was  capable 
of  transforming  itself  Into  either;  the 
fourth,  Pythagoras,  added  to  the  inde- 
terminate substance  certain  principles 
of  form  and  number,  by   which  its 
transformations  were  determined;  and 
to  these  the  Eleatics  added  a  principle 
of  life  and  movement. 

Now,  before  pursuing  the  subject  of 
Greek  thought  further,  we  must  notice 
what  Dr,  Crozier  says  of  it  during 
these  its  earliest  stages.  Though  it 
seems  at  first  sight  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation of  things,  as  modern  positive 
science  does,  in  what  we  call  material 
onuses,  these  causes  as  conceived  of 
by  it  were  not  really  material,  but  meta- 
physical. Water  and  air,  for  instance, 
for  Thales  and  Anaximenes,  were  not 
material  things,  as  they  are  for  the 
modern  physicists,  which  cease  to  be 
themselves  when  they  pass  over  into 
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other  forms— as  water  ceases  to  be 
water  when  resolved  into  its  component 
gases;  but  tliey  were  principles  or  es- 
sences "underlying  eacli  and  every 
transformation  wliic'h  for  tlie  time  be- 
ing they  assumed."  They  were  this, 
says  Dr.  Crozier,  and  they  could  have 
been  nothing  else;  for  physical  science, 
with  its  uniformities  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  was  at  that  period 
impossible  and  inconceivable;  and 
human  thought,  therefore,  if  it  rejected 
the  wills  of  polytheism  as  an  explana- 
tion of  things,  had  but  one  alternative 
for  these  personal  causes,  which  was 
not  physical  causes,  but  metaphysical. 
Accordingly,  when  Pythagoras  and  his 
successors  added  to  water,  air,  and  fire 
such  principles  as  that  of  number,  of 
the  universal  vivifying  soul,  or  of  love 
and  hate,  like  the  two  poles  of  a  bat- 
tery, they  were  adding  principles  to 
principles,  not  principles  to  inert  mat- 
ter. Matter  itself  had  as  much  vitality 
as  the  soul,  or  as  love  or  hate,  and  con- 
ditioned these  as  much  as  they  condi- 
tioned it.  Such  being  the  case,  a  subse- 
quent thinlier,  Anaxagoras,  perceiving 
that  Nature  seemed  full  of  evidences 
of  design,  and  could  hardly  be  the 
chance  resultant  of  two  coequal  prin- 
ciples, inaugurated  a  new  era  in  philo- 
sophic thought  by  substituting  for  the 
vital  soul,  or  for  love  and  hate,  intelli- 
gence; the  difference  being  that 
whereas  love  and  hate  were  affected 
by  matter  as  they  affected  it,  matter  in 
the  hands  of  intelligence  was  more  or 
less  passive,  and  intelligence  shaped  it 
in  accordance  with  its  own  ends.  It 
was  this  idea  of  intelligence  which, 
elaborated  by  other  philosophers,  and 
especially  by  Plato  and  his  school, 
finally  coalesced  with  the  monotheism 
of  the  Jews,  as  ennobled  and  transfig- 
ured by  Christ,  and  redeemed  from  its 
tribal  narrowness,  and  preached  to  the 
world  by  His  followers. 

This  coalescence,  says  Dr.  Crozier,  so 
far  as  Greek  philosophy  was  concerned, 
was  inevitable,  for  the  longer  the  Greek 
thinkers  dwelt  upon  the  problem  of 
existence,  and  the  more  they  realized 
its  complexity,  the  more  numerous  be- 
came the  principles  which  they  had  to 
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postulate  in  order  to  account  for  it. 
Thus  Plato,  in  addition  to  matter  and 
the  supreme  intelligence,  postulated 
Good,  Number,  and  an  infinity  of  Ideas, 
as  eternal  existences,  out  of  which  in- 
telligence formed  the  world.  It  was, 
therefore,  felt  necessary  by  the  human 
mind  to  discover  some  higher  single 
principle  in  which  all  these  elements 
should  be  united.  Now,  such  a  prin- 
ciple, says  Dr.  Crozier,  could  be  found 
only  in  a  single  supreme  will,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  supreme  personal  God, 
who  was  omnipotent  and  omniscient, 
and  also  absolutely  good;  and  a  God  of 
this  kind  was  first  proclaimed  to  the 
world  by  Christ,  Who  re-conceived 
Jehovah,  the  tribal  deity  of  the  Jews, 
as  the  living  Father  of  the  entire 
human  race.  Dr.  Crozier  devotes  sev- 
eral interesting  chapters  to  an  account 
of  the  development  of  Jehovah  from 
the  patron  of  a  belligerent  tribe,  who 
secured  the  devotion  of  his  adherents 
by  promises  of  temporal  prosperity  into 
the  supreme  spirit  of  later  Jewish  the- 
ology, who  could  reward  or  punish  men 
not  in  this  life  only,  but  in  another,  and 
who  needed  only  that  attribute  of 
solicitous  fatherhood  with  Which 
Christ's  teaching  invested  him  to  turn 
him  into  the  Christian  God.  This  God, 
however,  was  the  product  of  the  faith 
and  moral  experience  of  one  particular 
nation  rather  than  of  thought,  and 
could  never  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Gentile  world  at  large  unless  thought 
should  reduce  the  conception  of  him  to 
terms  of  reason,  and  enable  the  intel- 
lect of  the  more  cultivated  nations  to 
assimilate  it.  Christian  theism,  there- 
fore, required  Greek  philosophy  as 
muc'h  as  Greek  philosophy  required 
Christian  theism;  and  Christianity, 
with  its  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation 
and  of  the  Trinity,  was  the  result. 
That  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  are 
true  Dr.  Crozier  does  not  admit,  but  he 
regards  them  as  a  vessel  which  con- 
tains—and as  the  first  vessel:  that  ever 
contained— the  true  and  satisfying 
theism  which  he  himself  accepts,  and 
I'egards  as  the  final  cause  of  the  whole 
process  of  intellectual  evolution. 
Here,  then,  according  to  him,  we  have 
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an  orderly  progress  from  the  lowest 
belief  to  the  highest,  each  step  of  which 
we  can  trace  with  perfect  clearness, 
and  see  how  each  was  bringing  man 
nearer  to  the  appointed  end;  but  each 
stage  was  taken  by  the  men  who  took 
it  without  any  conception  of  what  this 
end  was.   Thales  never  imagined  that 
he  was  paving  the  way  for  Plato;  nor 
Plato  that  he  was  paving  the  way  for 
the  Apostles  Paul  and  John;  nor  Paul 
and  John  that  they  were  paving  the 
way  for  Athanasius;  nor  did  the  Jewish 
theologians  imagine  that  they  were 
paving  the  way  for  Christ.   The  scat- 
tered and  divergent  efforts  of  all  these 
different  men  and  their  disciples  pro- 
duced a  coherent  whole  not  dreamt  of 
by  any  one  of  them;  and  this  coherent 
Scripture,  not  intended  by  man,  but 
written,  as  Dr.  Crozier  says,  "athwart" 
their  intentions— this  Scripture  leading 
up  to  a  pure  monotheism — an  "over- 
arching supernaturalism"— must  repre- 
sent the  intention,  and  consequently 
prove  the  existence,  of  the  supreme 
personality  which,  with  growing  clear- 
ness, it  proclaims. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  this 
argument  Dr.  Crozier  shows  extreme 
ingenuity;  and  there  is  hardly  a  chap- 
ter in  the  entire  volume  w'hich  does  not 
stimulate  thought  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
his  argument  as  a  whole,  and  to  ask 
what  it  is  really  worth,  with  a  view  to 
deciding  how  far  we  can  adopt  his  con- 
clusions, and  how  far,  if  we  do  so,  our 
beliefs  will  be  practically  affected  by 
it,  we  shall  find  it  necessaiy  to  speak 
with  some  hesitation.   Of  the  details 
of  his  argument  many  are  open  to 
criticism,  though  it  appears  to  me  that 
some  of  his  most  questionable  conten- 
tions might  be  abandoned  without  in- 
juring his  main  position.   I  do  not 
propose,  however,  to  discuss  such  de- 
tails at  all.   It   could   not  be  done 
profitably  unless  it  were  done  at  con- 
siderable length.   I  purpose  rather  to 
assume  that  his  argument  in  the  main 
Is  true,  and  to  consider  what,  on  this 
assumption,  it  comes  to.   Put  briefiy, 
his  argument  comes  to  this:  Men  have 
arrived  by  a  series  of  innumerable 


steps  at  a  certain  conception  of  and 
belief  in  a  single  Deity;  and  from  the 
moment  they  started  on  this  progress, 
every  step   has  been  bringing  them 
nearer  to  the  end.   But  they  took  each 
step  without  any  idea  of  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  carrying  them;  many 
imagined  themselves  to  be  going  in 
directions  that  were  diverse  or  oppo- 
site; and  yet  they  all  were  advancing 
towards  the  same  reasonable  conclu- 
sion.  Therefore,  says  Dr.  Crozier,  this 
reasonable  conclusion  must  be  true. 
Now,  does  this  follow?  Is  this  argu- 
ment sound?  Is  the  fact  that  a  multi- 
tude of  independent  philosophers  have 
all  unintentionally  combined  to  produce 
a  creed  of  pure  monotheism,  calculated 
to  convince  a  mind,  which  would  not 
be  convinced  otherwise,  that  God  actu- 
ally exists?  That  there  is  some  force 
in  the  argument  must  be,  no  doubt, 
admitted;  but  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  difficul- 
ties.  It  derives  its  force  from  the  sup- 
pressed but  familiar  premiss,  that  the 
reasonable  cannot  have  come  out  of  the 
unreasonable;  and  since  the  doctrine 
of  monotheism,  though  the  result  of 
men's  reasoning  processes,  was  not  the 
result  intended  by  any  one  of  the  rea- 
soners,   and    since   it    cannot  conse- 
quently be  said  to  be  the  product  of 
human  reason,  we  must  owe  it  to  the 
reason  of  what  Dr.  Crozier  calls  that 
"co-ordinating  power"  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  doctrine  as  well  as  the 
author  of  it. 

This  argument  is  open  to  two  prin- 
cipal objections.  One  is  that  it  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  appearance  of  design 
in  nature  generally.  The  evolution  of 
species  and  the  final  appearance  of  man 
are  as  much  a  reasonable  sequence  of 
phenomena,  produced  without  any  rea- 
sonable intention  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  visible  agents  concerned  in  it,  as  is 
the  sequence  of  man's  intellectual  the- 
ories and  the  final  appearance  of 
monotheism;  and  the  mind  w^hich  is  not 
convinced  that  a  reasonable  God  exists, 
because  the  evolution  of  species  has 
culminated  in  reasonable  man,  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  because  the  evolution 
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of  tlioiijiht  lias,  aiuoiij>sl,  cerlniii  men 
culiiiiiialed    in    that    conviction.  The 
second  objection  to  Dr.  Crozier's  argu- 
ment is  this,  that  in  attributing  to 
man's  intellectual  development  a  rea- 
sonable tendency  and  end,  because  it 
has  resulted  in  the  kind  of  monotheism 
which  he  describes,  he  is  malviug  an 
arbitrary  assumption  in   taking  this 
monotheism  as  the  end  or  the  final 
cause   of  the   development,   since  it 
seems  to  many  people  that  monotheism 
has  been  evolved  only  to  disappear; 
and  further,  he  vrill  seem  to  many 
people  to  be  making  an  unwarranted 
assumption  when  he  represents  this 
monotheism  as  being  itself  entirely  rea- 
sonable.  It  may  be  so.   This  is  a  ques- 
tion Which  we  need  not  here  discuss; 
but  at  all  events  it  confronts  the  reason 
with  a  large  array  of  difficulties,  some 
of  which  are  as  old  as  thought  itself, 
whilst  others  have  arisen  out  of,  or 
have  derived  fresh  force  from,  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  modem  times. 
These  difficulties  are  of  a  familiar  kind. 
One  is  the  difficulty  involved  in  the 
question  of  freewill  and  moral  respon- 
sibility.  It  is  impossible  to  represent 
freewill  on  a  strictly  reasonable  con- 
ception.  If  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  a  different  order  from  any 
of  those  Which  mental  or  physical  sci- 
ence can  take  count  of;  and  the  meta- 
physical difficulties  which  have  always 
been  apparent  to  philosophers  have 
now  been  augmented  and  invested  with 
a  material  form  by  physical  science, 
which  shows  thought  to  be  a  function 
of  the  brain,  and  thus — so  far  as  our 
own  observation  can  tell  us—to  be  in- 
separably   united    to    the  molecular 
movement  of  the  universe.  The  Deity 
whom  Dr.  Crozier  supposes  the  course 
of  evolution  to  reveal  to  us  is,  he  tells 
us,  an  essentially  moral  intelligence, 
and  his  relations  to  man  are  moral  re- 
lations, or  they  are  nothing.   A  belief 
in  freewill  therefore  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  his  theology;  and  he  cannot 
reasonably  establish  his  faith  in  God 
unless  he  can  reasonably  indicate  the 
existence  of  freewill  in  man.  Further, 
he  tells  us  that  the  object  of  God's 
government  of  the  world  is  shown  by 


tlie  course  of  evolution  to  be  the  im- 
provement of  man's  morality.   In  other 
words,  the  attainment  of  moral  perfec- 
tion is  the  final  cause  of  man's  exist- 
ence.  Moral    perfection    is    a  thing, 
however,  Avhicli  essentially  pertains  to 
the    individual.   We  are  accordingly 
compelled  to  ask  ourselves  on  what 
reasonable  grounds  this  moral  perfec- 
tion, which  is  the  true  end  of  man, 
can  be  reserved  by  the  Deity  for  some 
distant  generation,  to  whose  welfare 
all  the  imperfect  generations  which 
have  gone  before  have  been  sacrificed. 
To  these,  and  to  kindred  difficulties, 
there  may  no  doubt  be  an  answer;  but 
those  Who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer  of  orthodox  theology,  and  who 
consequently  fail  to  find  the  God  of 
Christianity  credible,  will  not  find  it 
easier  to  believe  in  the  God,  or  as  Dr. 
Crozier  expresses  it,  "The  Genius  of 
the  World,"   to  whose   existence  he 
argues  that  the  course  of  human  evo- 
lution bears   witness.    The  principal 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  would-be 
Theist  depend  not  on  the  lack  of  facts 
which  suggest  a  benevolent  Providence 
who  loves  and  desires  the  welfare  of 
each  individual  human  being,  but  on 
the  existence  of  other  facts  which  con- 
flict with  this  suggestion,  and  in  the 
logical  contradictions  which  to  many 
minds  seem  involved  in  it,  and  which 
are  rather  increased  than  lessened  by 
external  evidence  in  its  favor.   I  am, 
however,  far  from  denying  that  Dr. 
Crozier's    argument,    if   its  principal 
details  should  be  found  to  bear  exam- 
ination,   may    have    some  legitimate 
effect     on     theological  speculation, 
though,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  at  best 
little  calculated  to  turn  into  theists 
those  who  have  no  other  grounds  for 
conversion. 

But,  in  spite  of  considerations  such 
as  these.  Dr.  Crozier's  book  appears  to 
me  to  possess  a  singular  value.  The 
results  of  his  study  of  theism  may  not 
impose  themselves  on  our  acceptance; 
but  his  method  of  study  is  at  all  events 
the  true  method.  If  instead  of  "A 
History  of  Intellectual  Development  *  he 
had  taken  for  his  title  "A  History  of  the 
Development  of  Natural  Religion,"  lie 
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would  have  indicated  far  more  accu- 
rately the  real  scope  of  his  inquiry,  for 
Natural  Religion  is,  in  reality,  his  sub- 
ject; and  he  has  treated  it  in  the  only 
way  which  is,  properly  spealving,  scien- 
tific; and  it  is  a  way  which  recent 
^philosophers  altogether  neglect.  The 
usual  ways  of  treating  it  have  thus  far 
•been  two— that  which  is  adopted  by 
^Christian  Apologists,  and  that  which 
is  adopted  by  the  school  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.     The    Christian  Apologists 
mean  by  Natural  Religion  a  belief  in 
God  to  which,   without  any  special 
revelation,  it  is  alleged  that  the  mind 
is  brought  by  a  right  use  of  reason.  By 
the  mind  apologists  of  this  type  mean 
the  mind  of  the  individual;  and  by 
reason  they  mean  reason  as  informed 
and  developed  by  education.  They  do 
not  mean  the  reason  of  the  unlettered 
peasant  or  the  primitive  savage;  but 
the  alert  and  clarified  reason  of  the  in- 
tellectually civilized  man.   Given  this 
reasou,  the  apologist  of  the  kind  in 
question  postulates  only  an  individual 
possessing  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
world  as  revealed  by  observation  and 
experience  on  the  other;  and  Natural 
Religion  means  for  him  certain  logical 
conclusions  which  the  isolated  reasoner 
will  deduce  from  the  materials  thus 
presented  to  him.   The  procedure  of 
thinkers  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Spencer  is 
different.   Instead  of  dealing  with  the 
intellectually  civilized  individual,  he 
takes  for  his  starting  point  the  igno- 
rant and  primitive  savage— not  the  sav- 
age as  an  individual,  but  the  savage  as 
a  class— or  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  civilized  humanity  has  been  de- 
veloped; and  he  aims  at  explaining  all 
forms  of  religion  or  theism,  not  as  the 
legitimate  result  of  the  use  of  reason 
in  its  maturity,  but  as  the  result  of 
reason  in  its  childhood  acting  on  the 
emotions  and  the  experiences  of  chil- 
dren.  Each  of  these  methods  is  faulty, 
thougn  in  a  different  way;  and  Dr. 
Crozier,  deliberately  as  regards  the  one, 
and  unconsciously  as  regards  the  other, 
sets  himself  to  remedy  their  defects. 
His  deliberate  intentions  are  confined 
to  his  dealings  with  the  method  of  Mr. 
Spencer;  and  his  position  with  regard 


to  it  shall  be  explained  in  his  own 
words. 

The  only  section  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment [he  says]  which,  in  this  [i.  e.,  in  this 
religious]  sense,  Mr.  Spencer  has  treated 
scientifically,  is  the  development  from 
dreams,  etc.,  of  men's  primitive  religious 
conception  of  God,  the  Soul,  and  a  future 
life,  as  seen  in  those  savage  races  who 
are  the  existing  representatives  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  prehistoric  man. 
But  he  has  stopped  just  at  the  point  where 
they  become  of  interest  to  us,  viz.,  where 
their  primitive  conceptions  are  taken  up 
into  the  thought  of  civilized  nations,  of 
Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Europeans,  and 
woven  by  them  into  religions  and  philos- 
ophies. Into  this  Mr.  Spencer  nowhere 
enters;  and  so  he  has  left  the  field  of  the 
investigator  of  these  higher  and  more 
interesting  stages  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment still  open. 

In  other  words,  the  fault  which  Dr. 
Crozier  alleges  against  Mr.  Spencer  is 
that  Mr.  Spencer  having,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  shown  a  belief  in  God  to 
have  originated,  not  in  the  natural  ap- 
prehension, but  in  the  natural  misap- 
prehension of  men,  does  not  think  its 
subsequent  history  worth  following. 
Dr.  Crozier,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
the  flower  to  be  as  worthy  of  study  as 
the  bud.  Indeed,  he  thinks  that  the 
theism  of  the  savage— its  origin,  its  na- 
ture, and  its  significance— cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood  until  we  exam- 
ine the  theism  of  civilization  into  which 
it  expanded,  any  more  than  the  pas- 
sions of  mature  human  nature  can  be 
understood  by  examining  the  rudiments 
of  them  in  the  child. 

It  is  in  its  insistence  on  this  view  that 
the  value  of  Dr.  Crozier' s  work  lies, 
but  the  full  significance  of  his  position 
seems  to  be  hardly  apparent  to  himself. 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  make  this  clear 
by  turning  from  Mr.  Spencer's  method 
of  what  we  may  call  arrested  study  of 
natural  religion,  which  Dr.  Crozier  aims 
at  completing,  to  that  other  method 
pursued  by  the  ordinary  Christian  apol- 
ogist. The  Christian  apologist  differs 
from  the  Spencerian  student  partly  in 
dealing  with  the  intellectually  civilized 
man  instead  of  with  the  savage;  but 
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he  differs  from  him  also— and  this  is 
the  principal  point  of  difference— in 
dealing  with  the  self-conscious  reason- 
ings of  the  individual  instead  of  the 
feelings,  the  assumptions,  the  belief, 
the  habits  of  mind,  unconsciously  ac- 
quired, or  unquestioningly  adopted  by 
the  race,  slowly  changing  from  age  to 
age,  and  mirroring  themselves  with  ap- 
proximate similarity  in  the  minds  of 
all.  The  difference  between  the  two 
methods  of  study  is  profound.  It  is  as 
great  as  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween studying  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  theories  of  some  specula- 
tive philosopher  and  studying  it  in  the 
history  of  our  own  and  of  other  na- 
tions. The  fundamental  error  of  the 
Christian  apologist  is  as  follows:  his 
object  in  vindicating  for  theism  a  foun- 
dation in  the  natural  reason  is  to  show, 
not  to  believers,  but  to  unbelievers,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  theism  of  revela- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  natural  religion  are  addressed 
to  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity or  a  religion  supernaturally  re- 
vealed. But  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
if  Christianity  has  not  been  revealed  to 
man  by  God  it  is,  in  all  its  develop- 
ments, a  religion  which  man  has  con- 
structed for  and  imposed  on  himself. 
For  the  unbeliever,  therefore,  with 
whom  the  apologist  argues,  natural 
religion  is  not  merely  a  structure  of 
syllogisms  by  which  isolated  logical 
acrobats  climb  to  some  abstract  propo- 
sitions, asserting  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  First  Cause,  or  deduce  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  indi- 
visibility and  consequent  indestructi- 
bility of  consciousness.  It  is  the  entire 
body  of  theological  doctrines  which 
have  been  slowly  developed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Christian  world.  If  the 
savage's  belief  in  the  deities  of  his  tribe 
or  in  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  is 
natural,  if  the  logician's  belief  in  an 
intelligent  First  Cause  is  natural, 
equally  natural  is  the  Christian's  belief 
in  the  love  of  God,  in  the  reality  of  sin, 
in  the  Trinity,  in  the  atonement,  in 
Transubstantiation,  and  in  priestlj' 
absolution. 
Dr.  Crozier's  work,  I  say,  insists  on 


this  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  what 
we  may  call  a  natural  histoi-y  of 
Christianity;  but  he  misses,  as  I  have 
said  also,  the  full  significance  of  his 
position;  and  he  misses  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  He  maintains— and  lie 
maintains  with  perfect  truth— that  all 
great  advances  in  religion  have  been 
the  work  of  exceptionally  gifted  men, 
who  have  perceived  and  proclaimed, 
like  Plato,  new  intellectual  truths,  or 
who  have  perceived  and  proclaimed 
new  moral  truths  like  Christ;  and  he 
explains  with  great  lucidity  liow  the 
moral  fortunes  of  Christianity  depended 
on  tlie  skill  and  genius  of  those  early 
theologians,  from  St.  Paul  downwards, 
who  provided  for  the  moral  code  and 
the  devotional  feelings  of  Christians, 
an  intellectual  basis  in  the  secular 
philosophy  of  the  time.  But  he  fails 
to  perceive— or,  at  all  events,  lie  does 
not  bring  out  the  fact— that  though  the 
progress  and  conservation  of  Christian- 
ity has  been  the  work  of  the  few — of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  aristocracy — the 
doctrines  which  they  have  proclaimed 
and  defended  have  spread  and  endured 
only  because  they  appealed  to  and 
found  an  instinctive  response  in  the 
natures  of  ordinary  men.  Christianity 
spread  because  its  doctrines,  in  their 
simplest  form,  acted  on  ordinary  men 
like  a  kind  of  spiritual  medicine,  which 
thinkers  and  theologians  analyzed  like 
men  of  science;  but  unless  ordinary 
human  nature  had  found  the  medicine 
efficacious,  not  all  the  thinking  and  all 
the  philosophizing  in  the  world  would 
have  persuaded  the  masses  of  mankind 
to  swallow  it  any  more  than  the  physi- 
cians of  eveiy  college  in  Europe  would 
be  able  to  persuade  men  to  continue 
taking  a  pill  whose  efficacy  was  practi- 
cally denied  by  the  evidence  of  their 
own  constitutions.  The  use  of  medi- 
cines spreads  in  proportion  as  they  are 
fonnd  effectual;  and  the  test  of  their 
efficacy  is  the  body  of  the  average  man. 
In  the  same  way  religious  doctrines 
spread  according  to  the  effect  produced 
by  them  on  the  average  man's  soul;  and 
the  popular  assent  given  to  them  is  an 
objective  revelation,  not  so  much  of 
human  thought  as  of  human  nature. 
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This  asseut,  however,  Which  consti- 
tutes a  great  religion,  is  not  the  assent 
of  individuals  thinking  and  feeling  in 
isolation.  It  acquires  its  force  and 
vitality  through  expression,  so  that 
each  man  may  liuow  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  compare  the  workings  of 
his  own  heart  and  spirit  with  the  work- 
ings of  theirs.  The  response  made  by 
one  man's  soul  in  isolation,  to  such 
doctrines  as  that  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  or  of  Christ's  atonement  for  sin, 
or  Christ's  entering  into  and  dwelling 
in  each  man  through  the  Eucharist,  or 
of  the  reality  of  sin  and  man's  need  of 
redemption  from  it,  either  is  faint  or 
intermittent;  or  will  be  very  apt,  if  it 
is  intense,  to  seem  to  the  man  at  times 
an  hallucination  peculiar  to  himself; 
but  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  others 
have  experiences  similar  to  his  own, 
his  vague  assents  will  acquire  a  force, 
precision,  and  certainty,  just  as  a  man's 
belief  that  he  had  really  seen  a  ghost 
would  acquire  precision  and  certainty 
if  a  multitude  of  other  men  should  in- 
form him  that  they  had  seen  it  also, 
and  if  their  description  of  it  should 
agree  with  his. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  Christian- 
ity, and  especially  the  Christianity  of 
Catholicism.  The  doctrines  of  tran- 
substantiation,  of  the  atonement,  and 
of  priestly  absolution  may  be  true  or 
false;  but  they  have  been  and  still  are 
doctrines  believed  in  by  millions. 
They  would  never  have  been  believed 
in,  they  could  have  had  no  intelligible 
meaning,  had  the  sense  of  sin,  the  idea 
of  good,  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and 
tlie  desire  of  reconciliation  with  good- 
ness, not  been  previously  present  in 
human  nature.  These  doctrines  conse- 
quently, whether  they  are  revelations 
from  God  or  no,  are  at  all  events  reve- 
lations of  the  secret  nature  of  man. 
Catholic  theology,  even  if  we  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  is  none  the  less  a 
magnified  projection  of  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  man's  heart  upon  the  clouds; 
and  the  evolution  of  this  theology  is 
the  objective  counteii)ai-t  of  the  sub- 
jective evolution  of  man's  monil  knowl- 
edge of  himself.  It  does  not  represent, 
however,  the  moral  development  of  one 


individual  or  of  one  generation.  It 
represents  a  moral  development  which 
is  the  slow  growth  of  experience  com- 
pared and  reasoned  about,  the  experi- 
ences and  reasonings  of  one  age  enlarg- 
ing and  clarifying  the  moral  experiences 
of  the  next:  and  the  greatest  of  the 
great  men— even  Christ  Himself,  if  He 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  human  being— 
has  aided  in  the  process,  not  by  merely 
exhibiting  the  exceptional  beauty  and 
elevation  of  His  own  nature,  but  by 
showing  mankind  at  large  that  what  in 
His  own  nature  is  realized,  exists  as  a 
possibihty  which  awaits  realization  in 
theirs.  He  reveals  Himself  to  them  in 
order  that  He  may  reveal  them  to 
themselves.  This  view  of  the  matter 
will,  indeed,  remain  true,  even  if  we 
accept  Christ  as  the  Catholic  Church 
represents  Him  to  us;  for  the  Christian 
doctrines,  even  if  revealed  to  man  by 
the  Son  of  God,  will  none  the  less  be 
doctrines  applicable  to  man's  nature. 
As  such,  they  will  be  revelations  of 
what  that  nature  is ;  and  the  slow  proc- 
ess by  which  the  Church  consciously 
grasped  and  defined  them  will  corre- 
spond with  the  growing  knowledge 
which  men  acquired  of  what  they 
themselves  are. 

I  allude  here  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  more  particularly,  because  this 
Church  alone  possesses  a  perfected 
machinery  by  which  Christians,  as 
thought  and  experience  developed  their 
consciousness  of  their  spiritual  natures, 
could  compare  their  feelings  and  opin- 
ions, and  eliminating  the  points  as  to 
which  they  differed,  could  define  and 
register  those  as  to  which  they  were 
all  agreed;  and  thus,  if  we  exclude  the 
idea  of  any  supernatural  revelation  to 
man,  Roman  Catholicism  is,  of  all  re- 
ligions, the  completest  and  most  logical 
example  of  what  natural  religion  is. 
Dr.  Crozier's  work  seems  to  me  spe- 
cially valuable,  because  it  represents 
natural  religion,  not  as  the  product  of 
the  natural  reasoning  of  the  individual 
—of  an  ideal  thinker  who  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, like  Rousseau's  natural  man;  but 
as  the  historical  result  of  the  reasoning 
of  a  long  succession  of  individuals,  each 
of  whom  built  on  the  foundation  laid 
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by  his  predofossor,  nnd  aiiued  nt  cou- 
cliisioiis  which  his  predocessor  never 
coutemplated.   It  is  valuable  also — es- 
pecially  to    the   Catholic  apologist— 
because  the  co-ordinating  poAver,  which 
Dr.   Crozier  calls  the  ^jrcnius  of  the 
w^orld,  and  whose  existence  he  infers 
from  a  purely  secular  study  of  history, 
is  practically  equivalent  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
theory,  directs  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  elicits,  by  means  of  her  councils, 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  from 
the  doubts  and  discussions  of  men  who 
are    individually    short-sighted  and 
fallible.   Dr.  Crozier's  view  of  religious 
development,  however,  appears  to  me 
to  be  defective,  because  he  confines  his 
attention  to  what  w^e  may  call  the  pro- 
fessional thinkers  and  enthusiasts  who 
were  exceptional  in  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation,  and  does  not  recognize  that 
the  practical  influence  of  the  thinliers, 
and  of  the  enthusiasts  alike,  has  been 
due  to,  and  in  exact  proportion  to,  the 
extent  to  which  their  philosophies  ex- 
plained, or  their  moral  fervor  touched, 
'  instincts,    feelings,    and  sympathies 
which  were  common  to  the  masses  of 
mankind. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   HOUSE  OF  BLACKWOOD.i 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  work  is  her  best. 
That  combination  of  masculine  judg- 
ment with  feminine  insight  which  dis- 
tinguishes her  strongest  wa-iting,  was 
never  more  zealously  employed  with 
deliberate  purpose  to  do  justice  to  the 
world-famous  firm,  whose  honor  was 
very  dear  to  her.  When  only  "a  slip 
of  a  girl"  she  brought  her  first  aspir- 
ings to  John  Wilson,  the  editor-appar- 
ent of  "Maga,"  and  for  nearly  fifty 
years  after  she  remained  the  valued 
friend,  the  trusted  contributor  of  its 
dynasty  of  publishers. 

1"  William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons,  their 
Magazine  and  Friends."  London  :  M.\ssrs. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 


On  her  deatli-bcd  she  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  all  that  the  appearance  of  this 
book  would  mean  to  her— of  acknawl- 
(Hlgment  due  to  the  dead,  of  misappre- 
lieiisions  cleared,  of  misstatements  re- 
futed, of  tangled  tales  unravelled,  of 
liglit  thrown  upon  great  transactions. 
Nor  did  she  forget  the  reward  of  pub- 
lic  interest   and   appreciation  whicJi 
was  her  due.   "I  rest  my  fame  on  this 
book,"  she  said.     She  labored  for  six 
yejsrs  at  the  immense   mass   of  ma- 
terial exploring  and  sifting  conscien- 
tiously, unerringly  reserving   the  es- 
sential and  rejecting  the  unimportant. 
Intervals  of  relief  were  needed,  it  is 
true,  during  which  she  employed  her 
flowing  pen  in  various  and  less  strenu- 
ous undertakings;  but  she  returned, 
with  always  increasing  zest,  to  this 
her  most  important  work.   It  will  not 
betray  her  dying  hope.   We  have  long 
wondered  at  and  sometimes  regretted 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  gave  book 
after  book  to  the  world;  but  in  this 
there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  ill-consid- 
ered haste,  and  there  are  innumerable 
signs  of  the  labor  which  love  lightened, 
and  of  the  employment  of  every  best 
faculty,  whether  critical"  or  historical, 
in  the  setting  forth  of  her  subject.  The 
result  is  a  contribution  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  annals  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury literature.   We  are  astonished  at 
the  patience  w^hich  the  "House"  has 
displayed  in  so  long  reserving  its  treas- 
ures from  publication.  Old-fashioned 
lionor  which  fears  to  wound  the  living 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions, has  enjoined  this  prolonged  si- 
lence, and  it  has  been  considered  pref- 
erable to  endure  misunderstanding  and 
misrepresentation  rather  than   to  of- 
fend against  its  code. 

It  w\as  the  code  compiled,  if  never 
written,  by  the  founder  of  the 
"House."  His  character  determined 
its  status,  drew  up  its  charter  of  lib- 
erties and  obligations,  formulated  its 
relations  with  authors,  contributors 
and  other  publishers,  with  the  public, 
with  friends  and  with  foes.  As  that 
character  was,  so  the  "House"  was, 
continued  to  be,  and  is  to  this  day. 
From  his  frugal  and   diligent  boy^ 
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hood,  guarded  by  a  good  mother  from 
idleness  and  evil  companionship,  tak- 
ing as  naturally  to  reading  as  did 
Burns  and  Scott  in  those  days  of  grow- 
ing appreciation  for  literature,  acquii'- 
ing  experience  as  he  read,  through  his 
apprenticeship,  his  graduation  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  initiated  into  all  the 
finer  arts  of  publication,  his  establish- 
ment in  Edinburgh  on  a  modest  basis 
of  business  with  books,  dreaming  al- 
ways of  the  opportunity  which  was  to 
come  for  a  higher  flignt,  through  his 
sober  wooing  and  happy  married  life, 
and  through  his  opportunity  at  last 
with  all  its  varied  episodes,  brilliant, 
difficult,  satisfactory,  disappointing, 
up  to  his  victories  and  their  enduring 
effects,  he  remained  the  same  tranquil, 
strong,  humorous,  honorable  man, 
with  perception,  tact  and  dignity,  hold- 
ing the  reins  over  his  own  conduct  as 
he  was  perforce  compelled  to  hold 
them  over  that  of  others. 

In  the  strenuous  sequence  of  events 
and  influences  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
narrates,  by  which  the  founder  as- 
sured the  stability  of  his  business,  we 
note  the  dominant  masterfulness  of  his 
own  character,  dominant,  not  dom- 
ineering, and  masterful,  because  its  re- 
sources were  equal  to  all  emergency. 
There  was  no  assumption  of  authority, 
no  masquerade  of  finality,  but  always 
keen  and  sensitive  intelligence,  power 
to  impress  its  conclusions  with  reason, 
dignity  to  make  reasonableness  con- 
vincing. Christian  integrity.  Christian 
self-respect,  and  Christian  courage, 
cheerfulness  and  culture  illuminate  his 
actions  and  blossom  into  tenderness, 
faithfulness,  endurance  and  loyalty  at 
home  and  in  his  office. 

It  is  a  noble  conservatism  to  main- 
tain a  great  house  of  business  on  the 
foundation  of  unyielding  integrity  and 
undeviating  practice.  Independent  of 
fortunes  to  be  snatched  from  tawdry 
and  temporary  taste,  untempted  into 
the  whirl  of  realistic,  of  nauseous,  of 
irreligious  writing,  its  editors  and  pub- 
lisliers  have  tested  every  manuscript 
by  the  standard,  which  always  has 
outlived  and  always  must  outlive  the 
caprices  of  an  effervescent  sensuous- 


ness,  of  a  spasmodic  pedantry.  Strong, 
wholesome,  breezy  literature,  with  the 
breath  of  the  moor  and  the  river,  with 
a  large  and  many-sided  treatment  of 
humanity  as  known  in  the  atmosphere 
of  home,  of  hospitality,  of  activity,  of 
travel,  of  valuable  experience— not  in 
foetid  lazar-houses  and  in  corruption — 
such  has  been  the  contribution  of  the 
House  of  Blackwood  to  our  book- 
shelves and  to  our  libraries  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  And  such  was 
the  purpose  of  William  Blackwood  the 
first. 

Two  episodes  of  his  career  deserv- 
edly occupy  a  large  share  of  the  first 
volume,  the  brief  and  noteworthy  rela- 
tions with  Scott,  and  the  birth  of 
"Maga."  The  first  of  these  completes 
the  account  given  by  Lockhart  of 
Scott's  proposal.  Mr.  Blackwood  knew 
the  great  man  already,  and  had  made 
his  home  in  Newington  all  the  more 
sacred  by  receiving  him  as  guest  on  a 
very  special  occasion.  Mr.  Murray, 
Byron's  publisher,  entrusted  to  him  the 
manuscript  of  the  poet's  "Siege  of  Cor- 
inth" and  "Parisina"  for  reading  to  a 
knot  of  carefully  chosen  men  of  let- 
ters. A  dinner  was  given  to  do  honor 
to  the  precious  manuscript,  and  Scott 
was  present.  It  passed  off  with  eclat, 
Scott  complimenting  Mrs.  Blackwood 
on  her  boys  as  they  came  in  to  dessert, 
a  little  awed  perhaps  by  his  presence, 
but  quickly  reassured  by  that  most 
genial  and  human  of  celebrities.  The 
poems  were  read,  and  the  meeting  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundations  of  ac- 
quaintance and  regard  on  Scott's  side, 
and  of  very  reasonable  pride  and  ex- 
pectation on  that  of  his  host.  The  ex- 
pectation was  founded  on  something 
more  serious  than  the  entertainment. 
James  Ballantyne  had  been  throwing 
out  hints  for  some  time  past.  By  1815, 
at  the  close  of  which  year  the  dinner 
was  celebrated,  Mr.  Blackwood  had 
moved  into  commodious  quarters  in 
Princes  Street,  had  begun  an  alliance 
with  Murray  as  his  agent  in  Scotland, 
and  was  extending  on  every  hand,  not 
only  his  ordinary  business,  but  its 
scope  and  capabilities.  Men  of  letters 
found  their  way  to  his  rooms,  and  his 
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subsequent  staff  was  gathering  from 
north  and  south  to  his  neighborhood 
and  intimacy.  Balhintyne  toolt  note  of 
the  shrewd  and  ambitious  character  of 
the  man  who  had  so  quiclsly  made 
himself  an  influence  in  the  world  of 
books.  He  might  prove  useful;  ue 
might  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  Consta- 
ble; he  might  give  coin  of  the  realm 
for  their  cargo  of  unsalable  litera- 
ture. And  Ballantyne  held  out  a  hope, 
more  marketable  than  his  books,  that 
the  poet  of  "Marmion,"  or  the  "Great 
Unknown,"  or  both,  might  be  willing 
to  treat  with  the  "man  clothed  in  plain 
apparel."  That  Murray  trusted  such 
precious  matter  to  him  as  Byron's  un- 
published poems  would  make  a  due 
impression  on  Mr.  Scott,  and  we  find 
that  early  in  1816  negotiations  began 
between  the  Ballantynes  and  Mr. 
Blackwood.  The  latter  was  at  just 
that  stage  of  his  promotion  when  sucli 
an  accession  was  desirable  on  almost 
any  terms.  We  can  understand,  there- 
fore, the  scarcely  concealed  triumph  of 
his  letter  to  John  Murray  acquainting 
him  in  April  of  James  Ballantyne's 
overtures.  Something  of  this  triumph 
was  due  to  Murray's  own  exultation  in 
the  "copyright"  of  Lord  Byron.  The 
poet  had  no  rival  except  Scott,  and 
Blackwood  must  have  penned  his  let- 
ter with  a  fine  consciousness  of  scor- 
ing. The  book  offered  was  the  first  of 
"The  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  but  the 
others  were  to  follow  in  due  time.  The 
conditions  were  tremendously  in  favor 
of  the  author  and  his  agents,  and  ap- 
pended to  them  was  that  terrorizing 
clause  involving  the  purchase  by 
Blackwood  of  £600  worth  of  Ballan- 
tyne's stock.  That  both  he  and  Mur- 
ray were  disposed  to  close  with  the 
proposal  at  once  indicates  the  imperial 
character  of  Scott's  prestige.  Scott, 
too,  did  not  endorse  all  his  lieutenant's 
suggestions.  He  objected  to  a  perma- 
nent sale  of  the  copyright,  and  per- 
mitted only  a  "bare  perusal"  of  the 
manuscript  at  Ballantyne's  house.  A 
formal  offer,  however,  was  made  on 
April  30,  but  even  after  that  date  it 
pleased  the  "go-between"  to  play  his 
fish  a  while  before  he  suffered  him  to 


land.  Then,  by  a  long  and  unex- 
plained silence,  James  managed  to 
brush  the  fine  bloom  off  the  transac- 
tion, and  Scott  himself  misunderstood 
the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 
Another  book,  "Letters  upon  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland,"  had  been  proposed 
to  Blackwood,  and,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  had  been  transferred  ro 
Constable,  who  advertised  it  as  on  the 
eve  of  issue.  May,  June,  and  Jul:v 
passed  without  a  line  from  Ballantyne, 
and  Blackwood  wrote  in  much  bewil- 
derment to  Murray  for  his  advice.  At 
length  he  wrote  to  Scott's  lieutenant 
and  demanded  some  definite  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  manuscript 
now  two  months  belated.  He  himself 
had  paid  already  for  wagon-loads  of 
that  inexhaustible  stock,  and  he  was 
justified  in  requiring  some  information 
as  to  the  book.  His  letter  took  effect, 
and  James  answered  it  in  a  manner  all 
his  own,  but  with  the  further  conse- 
quence that  about  two-thirds  of  "The 
Black  Dwarf"  came  to  hand  three 
weeks  later.  The  story  was  most 
promising,  and  both  Blackwood  and 
Murray  were  filled  with  delighted  ex- 
pectation. But  the  conclusion  was  in- 
ferior, and  led  to  a  step  on  Blacli- 
wood's  part  which,  proceeding  from 
his  undaunted  integrity,  proved  to  be 
the  next  element  of  danger.  Appar' 
ently  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  story 
by  Gifford,  our  publishers'  reader, 
urged  him  to  write  to  Ballantyne,  ex- 
pressing his  disappointment,  and  sug- 
gesting a  different  winding-up.  He 
employed  such  uncompromising  terms 
that  the  author  waxed  furious,  and 
used  expressions  which  Ballantyne  had 
to  decompose  before  forwarding  their 
modified  drift  to  Blackwood. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  com- 
pare Lockhart's  account,  justly  narrat- 
ing all  the  incidents  of  the  matter  so 
far  as  he  knew  them,  with  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  fuller  statement.  Lockhart 
gives  the  text  of  Scott's  explosion  with 
the  comment:  "I  sincerely  wish  I 
could  tell  how  Siguier  Aldiboronti- 
phoscophornio  translated  (the  answer) 
into  any  dialect  submissible  to  Blaclc- 
wood's    apprehension."    We,    half  a 
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<-entiu-y  later,  are  furnished  with  that 
translation,  so  deftly  interwoven  in 
the  signior's  inimitable  style  with  a 
tolerably  valid  ground  of  offence— the 
author's  dislike  to  a  publisher's  critic, 
whom  he  considered  unduly  consulted. 
Then  after  the  storm  ensued  a  calm,  in 
which  the  "Black  Dwarf"  came  trium- 
phantly to  port  and  attained  a  fourrh 
edition  in  short  time.  There  it  stayed, 
the  current  curiosity  being  appeased, 
and  while  Mr.  Blackwood  still  held 
twelve  hundred  copies,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, his  partner  in  the  transaction, 
f>ome  hundreds  more,  on  May  5,  1817, 
five  months  after  the  issue  of  its  first 
•edition,  the  "Black  Dwarf,"  with  a 
^'hey,  presto!"  appeared  in  the  hands  of 
that  able  coadjutor  of  Conjurer  Bal- 
lantyne,  Mr.  Archibald  Constable, 
about  to  offer  a  fifth  edition  to  a  world 
not  yet  desirous.  Let  us  lay  the  blame 
freely  on  the  "Bounding  Brothers;" 
somehow  it  must  be  theirs,  for  that 
they  threw  dust  in  Scott's  honest  ej^es 
and  made  him  believe  the  thing  that 
was  not  is  a  matter  of  history.  And 
he  himself  adhered  to  Blackwood's  or 
Gifeord's  verdict  on  the  "Black 
Dwarf,"  deprecating  it  as  "wishy 
washy  enough"  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Terry,  a  fortnight  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. We  can  only  share  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  regret  that  he  was  not  from  the 
first  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Blackwood  or  Murray,  and  that  the 
personal  loyalty  which  so  ennobled  him 
should  have  also  ruined  him  financially 
and  physically. 

The  Murray  of  those  days  was  a  lofty 
gentleman,  whoi  gave  advice  as  by 
divine  right.  Some  of  it  must  have 
amused  Ebony,  for  already  his  rooms 
in  Princes  Street  were  a  rendezvous  for 
the  ^brilliant  young  men  of  that  time  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Murray's  Olympian 
recommendations  "to  cultivate  young 
men  of  genius"  were  a  little  belated. 
The  young  men  of  genius  were  there 
in  esse  and  in  posse,  and  were  ready  for 
such  deeds  as  befitted  their  7'6le.  The 
deeds  ;  befell  soon  enough,  for  since 
there  was  very  definite  provocation  and 
a  political  arena  bristling  with  brilliant 
Whigs  more  occupied  Avith  their  own 


genius  than  sensible  of  that  of  others, 
marching  there  and  back  again  to  the 
pibrochs  of  Piper  Jeffrey,  there  was  oc- 
casion enough  for  derring-do.  For  the 
"young  men  of  genius"  were  Tories 
one  and  all,  Tories  of  various  sorts, 
Jacobite  and  others,  but  united  in  a 
professed  and  convinced  aversion  to 
Whigs — at  which  who  shall  wonder? 
Stimulated  by  his  personal  grievance 
and  by  Jeffrey's  broadcast  dragon's- 
teeth,  Mr.  Blackwood  proposed  to  meas- 
ure a  field  on  which  the  warriors 
sprung  from  that  sowing  should  con- 
front the  foe.  His  first  adventure  was 
badly  captained  and  had  to  be  recalled. 
Want  of  initiative,  of  humor,  of  aggres- 
sion, wrecked  the  meek  and  inoffensive 
EcVinhurgh  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  "young  men  of  genius"  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old  rose  the  new  "with  a  shout."  The 
sixty  pages  describing  the  birth  of 
"Maga"  and  the  fluttered  dovecotes  of 
Edinburgh  and  London  form  one  of  the 
mt)st  graphic  passages  in  the  first  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  volumes.  Her  vision 
pierces  through  the  fourscore  years, 
and  we  see  arise  the  very  form  and 
substance  of  that  long  past  moment. 
As  we  read,  the  virtuous  pedantry  of 
three  generations  of  spotless  critics  col- 
lapses. Her  story  needs  no  rehearsal 
here,  for  all  the  reading  world  will 
read  it,  and  ad  the  others  will  get  snap- 
shots at  it  from  hearsay  and  extracts, 
but  a  reviewer  may  be  permitted  a 
word  of  complement  to  its  argument. 
That  argument  makes  out  a  solid  case 
for  the  first  number  of  "Maga." 

Horseplay  with  political  and  other 
opponents  was  the  note  of  that  time, 
just  as  a  literature  that  "something 
smacked"  was  the  note  of  our  own  two 
years  ago.  On  the  whole,  the  victims 
enjoyed  it  and  retaliated  in  kind.  If  a 
poet  died  of  it,  well— he  was  not  born 
north  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  sensory 
nerves  are  toughly  sheathed. 

Nor  are  the  push,  the  blow  in  the 
dark,  the  gibe,  the  mocking  laugh 
weapons  all  disused,  rusted  over  and 
laid  up  in  museum  cases,  like  flint  axe 
and  arrow-head,  or  unholy  thumb- 
screw of  the  torture-chamber.  What 
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about  the  omiiisciont  yoimg  men  who 
made  a  name  and  fame  for  a  weekly 
a  score  of  years  ajio,  which  rested  not 
solely  on  their  literary  style,  tlieir 
chastened  wit,  their  academic  fastidi- 
ousness? Were  there  rapiers,  w'ere 
there  bludgeons,  in  their  hands  or  not? 
Books  were  crushed  by  their  invisible 
hands,  books  fit  and  meant  for  good 
service.  And  crushed  books  involve 
careers  and  the  w^ell-being  of  many 
lives.  No  one  accuses  that  journal  to- 
day of  such  prow^ess.  It  is  no  longer 
written  in  the  Queen's  English,  and  its 
invective  who  shall  understand?  But 
its  past  is  not  forgotten,  nor  that  series 
of  articles  on  women,  which  made  it 
the  darling  of  the  clubs.  Amongst  the 
wits  of  "Maga,"  none  waged  such  a 
Avarfare,  for  they  were  men  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  loved  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  honored  all  womanhood 
for  their  sakes.  Who  can  cast  a  stone 
at  immortal  "Maga,"  living  now?  In 
1817,  stones  enough  were  cast,  and 
very  naturally,  for  men  lived  in  the 
open  air  in  breezy  Edinburgh,  where 
the  east  winds  cultivate  the  temper  up 
to  stone-casting;  but  somehow  they 
have  settled  into  their  places  as  a  cairn 
of  commemoration. 

The  truth  is  that  all  this  dull  censure 
of  the  bright  "Blackwood  Group"  is 
mere  lack  of  what  made  it  illustrious. 
We  know  what  the  cat  and  the  hen 
said  to  the  "ugly  duckling."  Lockhart 
could  not  mew,  nor  Wilson  catch  mice 
—he  could  catch  a  clean-run  twenty- 
pounder  in  the  Tweed,  though— and 
neither  of  them  was  adapted  for  laying 
eggs.  But  the  SAvans  did  the  ugly 
duckling  reverence  at  first  sight  of  him, 
and  genius  will  ever  accept  with  joy 
both  Lockhart  and  Wilson.  So  Scott 
accepted  them  and  laughed  at  their 
pranks,  and  we  find  him  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Blackwood  once 
more.  A  cry  warm  from  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  loj^alty  records  this 
magnanimity.  "Whatever  record  leaps 
to  light,"  she  quotes,  "he  never  shall  be 
shamed."  But  the  magnanimity  was 
not  all  on  Scott's  side;  a  fair  instalment 
of  it  came  from  the  man  Avho  had  been 
8o  shiftily  handled  by  his  lieutenants. 


True,  some  shrewd  estimate  of  his  own 
interests  may  have  mellowed  that  re- 
sentment, but  at  no  time  does  he  ever 
seem  to  have  confounded  the  shuttling 
of  the  Ballantynes  with  the  intentions 
of  Scott.  The  literary  sovereignty  of 
the  time  was  with  Scott;  his  approval 
was  success,  his  censure  was  failure, 
and  the  publisher  who  wisely  dealt 
with  that  fact  in  view^  shrcAvdly 
steered  his  affairs. 

Murray's  tergiversations,  his  fears 
and  reproaches,  his  inflated  axioms 
when  he  became  partner  in  the  mag- 
azine, read  somewhat  farcically  now 
from  the  man  who  was  proud  to  give 
"Don  Juan"  to  the  world.  Uneasy  lay 
his  head  these  six  months,  and  we  feel 
relieved  for  the  honest  and  agitated 
gentleman  wiien  Blackwood  sent  him 
back  his  thousand  pound  cheque.  That 
useful  document  flourishes  in  his  an- 
nals; somehow  one  expects  it  to  figure 
on  a  panel  of  his  escutcheon,  or  to  float 
on  its  crest. 

But 

wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter  . 
Aiul  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love, 

the  destiny  of  "Maga"  brought  it, 
through  good  report  and  bad,  home  to 
the  heart  of  Scotland. 

The  "Noctes  Ambrosiance,"  wdiich 
maintained  its  charm  and  fame  from 
1!S22  onwards— till  their  authors  ceased 
to  invent  them,  dropping  off  one  by  one 
from  the  association— find  an  admira- 
ble historian  in  Mrs.  Oliphant.  So 
clear  and  concise  an  account  of  that 
rare  co-operation  has  not  hitherto  been 
penned,  doubtless  for  want  of  statis- 
tics, for  the  partners  gave  their  riches 

with  a  smile 

Ijiko  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 
give, 

and,  having  "made  a  Noctes,"  kept  lit- 
tle record  of  its  making.  It  was  Mr. 
Blackwood  who  suggested  the  mode 
Symposia,  as  a  channel  in  which  the 
contributory  coterie  could  unite  their 
eloquence.  To  quote  from  chapter  v.:  — 

It  would  not  seem  that  these  Symposia 
wore  under  any  regular  system  at  first,  or 
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subjected  to  any  editorship.  Wheu  they 
began,  it  was  frequently  Lockhart  who 
was  the  author,  sometimes  Maginn  (after 
the  advent  of  that  still  more  unruly  con- 
tributor); occasionally  Hogg  had,  or  was 
allowed  to  suppose  that  he  had,  a  large 
share  in  them.  Finally,  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Wilson,  and  it  is  chiefly  his  por- 
tion of  these  admirable  exchanges  of  lit- 
erary criticism  and  comment  which  have 
been  preserved  and  collected.  To  produce 
them  required  many  gifts  beyond  those 
of  the  moralist  or  the  critic.  A  certain 
amount  of  creative  skill  and  dramatic 
instinct,  in  addition  to  the  flow  of  wit  and 
power  of  analysis  and  analogy,  was 
necessary  to  one  who  had  to  keep  up  a 
keen  argument  single-handed,  like  a 
Japanese  juggler  with  his  balls,  especially 
when  every  man  who  was  supposed  to 
speak  was  a  notable  man,  whose  thoughts 
and  diction  could  both  be  easily  identified; 
or  to  carry  out  all  the  quips  of  a  prolonged 
jest,  in  which  the  tempers  of  some  of  the 
interlocutors  were  naturally  roused,  and 
free  speaking  was  the  rule;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  subjects  which 
had  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  monthly  com- 
mentary upon  the  doings  of  the  world 
was  very  great. 

I  remember  the  time  when  the 
"Noctes"  were  still  the  joy  of  every 
genial  Scot,  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  an  age  that  knows  them  not 
can  be  accounted  a  literary  era  at  all. 
The  nights  were  not  always  located  at 
Ambrose's;  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
had  its  scene  at  Tibby  Shiels's  historic 
howf  on  St.  Mary's  Loch. 

The  passage  quoted  occurs  in  the 
chapter  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  devotes 
to  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Her  sketch 
of  the  man  is  fascinating,  and  in  most 
that  is  essential  corroborates  Mr. 
Lang's  greater  portrait,  which  has 
brought  his  puzzling  personality  very 
near  to  many  of  us;  but  the  letters  from 
Lockhart  to  his  friend  Mr,  Blackwood 
given  in  this  chapter,  supplement,  mod- 
and  in  some  important  points  cor- 
rect, his  biographer's  assumptions  on 
the  relations  between  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  that  connection 
from  detached  hints.  A  man  of  Lock- 
hart's  temperament  is  given  to  revul- 
sions of  feeling  and   scatters  regrets 


broadcast  at  night  which  he  repudiates 
in  the  morning.  What  we  learn  in  this 
chapter  is  that  a  great  regard  existed 
between  the  two  friends,  which,  fretted 
by  petulance  on  one  side,  and  by  in- 
sistence on  the  other,  was  never  so 
much  as  intermitted,  but  endured  and 
deepened  while  Mr.  William  Blackwood 
lived.  When  the  latter  moved  from 
Princes  Street  to  his  famous  quarters 
at  45  George  Street,  Mr.  Lockhart  was 
the  last  of  the  old  group  to  visit  the  old 
haunt,  and  when  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Blackwood  passed  away  only 
four  years  after  that  removal,  this  was 
Lockhart's  tender  tribute:  "I  shall 
never  forget  that  in  your  father  I 
found  my  first  efficient  friend  and 
helper  in  life,  and  must  always  con- 
tinue to  respect  and  cherish  his  mem- 
ory in  the  persons  of  his  children,  who 
will,  I  trust  in  God,  walk  in  his  honor- 
able steps  and  maintain  his  well-won 
name," 

And  yet  we  have  "Blackwood 
groups"  and  other  reminiscences,, 
which  glorify  the  "group"  and  leave 
out  the  "Blackwood!"  Well,  to  their 
efforts  peace,  for  peace  is  likely  to  be 
their  portion. 

Lockhart's  letters  are  in  themselves 
delightful  productions,  vigorously 
phrased,  a  touch  of  feminine  splutter 
about  their  outbreaks.  "I  return  tne 
two  beastly  books,"  he  says  in  one;  and 
a  little  later  exclaims,  "What  cats!" 
concerning  their  plagiarizing  authors. 

These  annals  of  the  "House"  include 
its  connection  with  Wilson,  Hogg,  Ma- 
ginn, Coleridge,  De  Quincey  and  Gait, 
who  are  all  limned  and  framed  within 
the  limits  of  their  co-operation  with  the 
"Founder."  They  form  a  series  of 
cabinet  portraits  for  which  all  lovers 
of  literature  will  be  grateful.  Pictures 
and  busts  of  most  of  them  adorn  the 
"Old  Saloon"  in  George  Street;  but  not 
till  now  has  an  adequate  catalogue 
been  supplied.  They  were  simultane- 
ous in  the  time  of  their  appearing,  al- 
though Lockhart,  Hogg,  and  Wilson 
had  the  start,  Maginn  joining  them  five 
years  later.  Gait  appeared  first  in 
1820,  and  his  contributions  were  both 
valuable  and  steady  for  many  years, 
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declining  with  his  own  health  about  the 
time  when  Mr.  Blaeliwood  himself  was 
dying.  De  Quincey  was  more  desul- 
tory in  his  support  of  "Maga,"  but 
what  he  wrote  belongs  to  the  early 
twenties,  contemporary  therefore  with 
its  ardent  youth.  He  was  a  difficult 
steed  to  harness,  fitful,  wayward,  for- 
getful,  and  the  charioteer  had  his  hands 
full  during  the  few  years  of  their  col- 
laboration. But  Blackwood  was  will- 
ing to  take  more  than  ordinary  pains 
to  soothe  as  well  as  curb  him,  for  the 
saKe  of  those  surprising  articles  which 
are  yet  amongst  the  glories  of  "Maga's" 
record. 

Of  John  Wilson,  that  Atlas  on  whose 
broad  shoulders  so  much  rested,  there 
is  store  of  both  new  and  interesting 
reminiscence.  His  moods— ample  as 
his  nature— elation,  depression,  rage, 
unreasonableness,  generosity,  loyalty 
Herculean  labor,  idleness  as  vast,  elo- 
quence, nobility  of  stature,  gesture  and 
glance  all  are  noted,  and  build  up  the 
very  proportions  of  genius  as  it  was 
then  understood  and  admired.  Genius 
is  always  "guy  ill  to  live  wi',"  and  does 
not  necessarily  esteem  the  daily  duty 
as  of  imperative  importance,  having  a 
larger  perspective  as  to  duty  than  pur- 
blind mortals  use;  but  John  Wilson 
was  ever  honorable  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  even  when  above  petty  consid- 
erations of  "time  and  the  hour." 

Hogg  was  made  of  different  paste,  a 
commoner  clay,  but  holding  a  rare  and 
flashing  gem,  although  of  intermittent 
ray,  which  gleamed  in  "Kilmeny,"  in 
"The  Skylark,"  in  stanzas  of  original 
".Jacobite  Songs."  For  its  sake  the 
others  endured  his  roughness,  his  for- 
wardness, his  egoism  and  his  sulks, 
and  if  they  teased  him  now  and  then, 
it  was  always  as  men  tease  those  they 
love. 

As  for  Maginn,  his  career  interests  us 
much  less,  and  we  wonder  now  at  his 
fame;  but  what  there  is  to  say  of  him 
is  briefly,  prudently  set  down,  and  we 
must  admire  the  loyalty,  beyond  con- 
siderations of  personal  profit,  comfort, 
and  ease  of  mind,  which  characterized 
Mr.  Blackwood's  dealings  with  him. 
Coleridge's  letters  add  a  side-light  on 


the  workings  of  that  wonderful  but 
wayward  brain  whether  excited  by 
some  strange  fit  of  self-exaltation,  per- 
haps due  to  the  warmth  of  praise  be- 
stoAved  upon  him,  into  the  attitude  of 
a  lofty  and  dictatorial  magnate,  or 
brought  down  from  his  high  horse  into 
mere  ordinary  relations,  in  which  he 
could  be  as  tedious  as  smaller  men. 
Very  seldom  do  his  letters  rise  above 
this  abounding  tediousness;  but  he 
gives  one  curious  glimpse  into  the  book- 
market  of  that  day,  complaining— as 
we  have  reason  to  complain  in  ours— of 
"the  rank  crop  that  have  beggared  ge- 
ography to  furnish  them  with  distinct 
names  in  one  volume,  or  two,  or  three, 
besides  annuals  and  monthlies  and 
weeklies,  that  even  novelty  itself  seems 
flat,  and  curiosity  turns  yellow  at  the 
sight  of  a  Hungarian  or  a  Californian 
tale,  as  an  alderman  under  the  horrors 
of  surfeit  might  be  supposed  to  do  at  a 
Scotch  haggis  steaming  up  against 
him."  This  letter  bore  the  Highgate 
post-mark,  and  was  dated  May  15, 
1830. 

John  Gait's  portrait  is  admirable. 
Mrs,  Oliphant  places  him  in  the 
"Group"  and  in  literature  with  that 
unhesitating  sense  of  his  position  in 
both  which  marks  the  born  critic. 

As  she  suggests,  and  as  has  already 
been  recognized  by  modern  critics. 
Gait  was  the  founder  of  the  "Kail- 
yard" school,  although  Doctor  Moir's 
"Mansie  Waugh"  claims  association  in 
the  new  departure.  "We  do  not  com- 
pare," she  says,  "any  of  the  recent  ex- 
ponents of  the  native  farmer,  clodhop- 
per, or  shepherd,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  with  Scott;  but  we  do  compare 
them  with  Gait,  although  with  reserva- 
tions, seeing  that  he  is  their  originator 
and  the  chief  of  their  tribe." 

The  "reservations"  are  just  on  other 
grounds,  for  Gait  lived  amongst  the 
characters  which  he  reprodtices,  and 
knew  by  contact,  and  not  by  hearsay 
and  folio-fingering,  their  fashions, 
standards,  and  humors.  "The  Annals 
of  the  Parish"  and  the  "Ayrshire  Lega- 
tees" appeared  in  "Maga"  in  1820  and 
1821,  and  the  tie  between  publisher  and 
contributor  was  enduring,  and  not  so 
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subject  to  strain  as  that  with  the  more 
self-conscious  and  exacting  geniuses. 
But  with  these  Mr.  Blackwood  kneAV 
how^  to  assert  his  authorit5%  reminding 
them  of  their  promises,  expecting  them 
to  do  honor  to  themselves  in  their 
work.  It  is  somewhat  sad  and  some- 
what comic  to  note  how  much  more 
alert  in  respect  of  fees  the  geniuses 
proved  to  be  than  the  more  modest  men 
of  talent.  In  this  respect  Wilson  and 
Lockhart  stand  out  blameless.  They 
were  the  very  pillars  of  the  magazine 
and  amply  acknowledged  Blackw^ood's 
gratitude  and  generosity.  But  when 
we  find  Coleridge  requiring  "a  devia- 
tion of  consequ'ence  from  your  common 
price,"  and  De  Quincey  often  behind- 
hand with  his  manuscript  and  often  be- 
forehand with  his  plea  for  payment, 
accounting  himself,  too,  the  Atlas  of 
"Maga,"  we  feel  the  pathos  of  that  odd 
and  sordid  over-estimate  of  its  own 
value  common  to  genius  unweighted 
by  judgment.  Again  and  again  the 
publisher  had  to  rouse  De  Quincey's 
sense  of  duty;  again  and  again  he  had 
to  pardon  his  long-winded  apologies 
and  to  supply  his  elaborately  detailed 
necessities. 

An  outer  circle  of  lesser  lights  is  more 
briefly  surveyed.  Their  connection 
with  "Maga"  was  fitful  rather  than 
regular,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Doctor  Croly  and  Mr. 
Gleig,  they  are  not  interesting  to  us 
now.  The  last  has  a  peculiar  claim. 
In  1826  his  book,  "The  Subaltern,"  ad- 
mired by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
published  in  "Maga,"  and  in  1886,  sixty 
years  later,  his  work  was  still  accept- 
able in  its  columns.  In  a  letter  from 
that  lively  factotum,  Alaric  Watts, 
who  seemed  lo  effervesce  with  com- 
mercial suggestiveness,  there  is  a  bit  of 
gossip  about  the  "young  D'Israeli,"  not 
all  unpalatable  yet: — 

Murray  was  much  pleased  with  the 
philip  (sic)  at  young  D'Israeli  in  the 
"Noctes"  a  month  or  two  ago.  This  fel- 
low has  humbugged  him  most  completely. 
After  the  tricks  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty,  he  will  scarcely  dare  show  his 
face  in  London  again  for  some  time. 
You  are  aware,  I  dare  sny,  that  "Vivian 


Grey"  was  palmed  ofE  upon  Colburn  by 
Mrs.  Austin,  the  wife  of  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Warde's  (sic)  lawyer,  aS  the  produc- 
tion of  the  author  of  "Tremaine!"  and 
upon  this  understanding  Colburn  gave 
three  times  as  much  as  he  would  other^ 
wise  have  done. 

Doubtless  the  gossip  did  not  lose  in  the 
ncAvsmonger's  hands;  his  opinion  of 
D'Israeli's  courage  did  scant  justice  to 
its  quality. 

The  founding  of  both  Spectator  and 
Atlienmim  are  duly  noted  by  Mr. 
Blackwood's  correspondents,  the  for- 
mer, too,  with  meet  appreciation  from 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  closes  her  first  vol- 
ume with  a  characteristic  comment  on 
these  piles  of  letters. 

The  enormous  correspondence  of  these 
busy  and  active  years  is  as  like  as  any- 
thing can  be  to  the  flutter  of  a  large  and 
changing  company  in  an  open  and  liberal 
house.  The  dusty  leaves  thrill  when  the 
strings  are  untied  and  the  covers  taken 
off,  with  a  sensation  of  life  and  talk  and 
human  movement,  every  man  concerned 
most  with  his  own  matters,  notwithstand- 
ing the  social  murmur  of  many  voices 
together,  recounting  his  own  doings,  mak- 
ing his  private  appeal  for  support,  for 
sympathy,  for  pardon— for  every  senti- 
ment is  involved.  Occasionally  we  find 
praises  and  applauses  on  one  side,  gradu- 
ally growing  milder,  dying  aAvay  alto- 
gether; and  enthusiasms  of  trust  on  the 
other,  scarcely  moved  by  the  first  gentle 
rejection  or  postponement,  but  developing 
by  degrees  into  a  sense  of  neglect  and 
gradual  alienation.  One  friend  drops 
into  the  shadows  here  and  there:  another 
comes  to  the  front  and  takes  his  place. 
It  is  an  epitome  of  the  course  of  life. 

Volume  II.  begins  by  diverging  from 
the  magazine  to  review  the  books 
which  were  published  during  those 
years  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  in  most  cases 
in  partnership  with  Murray.  The  ro- 
mance of  "Pen  Owen"  interests  us 
rather  for  the  mystery  of  its  production 
than  for  its  own  merits,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  publisher  firmly  believed,  sup- 
ported for  once  by  Mrs.  Blackwood, 
whose  verdict  upon  authors  and  their 
works  w^as  seldom  favorable.  She  felt, 
it  may  be  unconsciously,  the  need  of 
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throwing  a  little  cold  Avator  on  the 
whole  maddeiiinjj;  tribe  and  their  do- 
ings, over  which  her  hiisband  was  so 
often  unreasonably  enthusiastic,  witli 
the  piper  to  pay  in  due  course. 

But  not  yet  was  the  "House"  in  the 
full  swim  of  production.  Its  chief  out- 
put was  of  works  re-issued  after  ap- 
pearance in  the  magazine  and  we  have 
still  to  come  to  the  great  writers  whose 
fame  is  bound  up  with  its  own. 

A  new  recruit  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  "Maga"  in  1830.  This  was  Samuel 
Warren,  whose  "Diary  of  a  Physician" 
made  matter  for  a  town's  talk,  and 
whose  later  performance,  "Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year,"  pleased  that  generation 
vastly.  Indeed,  his  books  had  merit, 
although  both  their  tragedy  and  com- 
edy were  far-fetched  and  grotesque. 
In  either  kind  Dickens  struck  similar 
chords,  but  he  is  an  immortal,  and 
Warren  was  for  his  own  day.  His  van- 
ity was  on  a  par  with  his  renown.  It 
was  said,  perhaps  fabled,  fifty  years 
ago,  that  he  promoted  conversation 
with  the  artless  query,  "Have  you  read 
'Ten  Thousand  a  Year'  "?  He  missed 
his  mark  with  Thackeray,  who  smiled 
fatuously  and  answered:  "Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  you  like  it;  in  confidence,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  wrote  it."  The  book  shed 
lustre  on  his  children  too,  and  one  of 
them  was  wont  to  explain  himself  :is 
son  of  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  which 
reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's  "daughter 
of  the  statue  in  Princes  Street,  you 
know,"  when  she  found  that  her  name 
and  address  did  not  sufficiently  iden- 
tify her. 

The  next  chapter  takes  us  out  of  the 
Babel  of  voices  and  away  from  the 
"contradiction  of  sinners  generally"  to 
the  home  in  Salisbury  Road.  The  boys 
whom  Scott  had  praised  wer6  growing 
up.  The  eldest  had  been  for  some  time 
in  London  learning  his  business.  The 
third,  William,  had  got  his  commission, 
and  was  in  India.  For  eight  years,  from 
1826  to  1834,  the  anxious  and  most  duti- 
ful father  wrote  letters  to  this  exile,  so 
full  of  detail,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
his  daily  life,  that  they  arouse  our 
wonder.  But  they  have  qualities  more 
valuable  than  even  that,  welcome  as 


tlie  full  clironiclo  must  havo  been  to  ni^ 
soldier  son,  for  they  evidence  not  only 
a  true  fatherly  solicitude  about  his  ca- 
reer and  his  well-being,  but  an  anxiety 
of  the  tenderest  and  deepest  character 
about  his  inner  and  spiritual  life.  They 
are  beautiful  letters,  tcmclied  with  the 
light  that  Cometh  from  above.  It  was 
shining  more  and  more,  perhaps,  in 
himself,  as  the  time  drew  near  when 
this  brave,  upright,  and  lovable  man 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  vortex  of 
business  and  the  peace  of  home.  In 
1830  he  had  transferred  his  business 
quarters  to  George  Street,  his  home  to 
Ainslie  Place,  and  it  w^as  at  this  home 
that  he  died  on  September  16,  1834, 
after  an  illness  of  some  length,  from 
which  in  those  days  there  was  no  be- 
neficent Keith  or  Annandale  to  rescue 
him. 

His  monument  is  the  publishing 
House  of  Blackwood,  for  there  his  vir- 
tues abide,  not  "writ  in  water." 

The  business  and  the  magazine  were 
left  to  two  capable  sons,  Alexander 
and  Robert,  who  together  constituted 
not  merely  the  firm  in  George  Street, 
but  the  head  of  the  house  in  Great 
Stuart  Street,  whither  Mrs.  Blackwood 
removed.  Alexander  was  the  literary 
and  Robert  the  business  partner. 
"Maga"  was  still  their  chief  concern, 
and,  to  its  support  for  the  first  months, 
Professor  Wilson  brought  all  the  pres- 
tige of  his  name  and  work.  When  a 
few  numbers  ^vere  brilliantly  launched, 
he  was  able  to  relax  his  toil  and  leave 
the  columns  open  to  numerous  contrib- 
utors proud  to  add  their  names  to  his. 
His  was  always  the  favorite,  however,, 
both  outside  the  office  and  within  its 
walls,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  how  a 
loyal  compositor  slipped  in  "Wilson" 
after  "Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare" 
in  setting  up  Mr.  W.  Savage  Landor's 
"Imaginary  Conversation  between 
Southey  and  Person."  The  poet  raged, 
and  "AVilson"  was  blotted  out,  but  the 
wonder  is,  in  those  days  of  adoration  for 
Christopher  North,  that  his  name  was 
put  after,  and  not  before,  the  others. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  apology  for  poor 
Branwell  Bronte  and  his  pleading  for 
recognition  gives  a  sacred  interest  i'> 
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the  pages  devoted  to  him.  At  last  he 
has  a  hearing,  and  his  passionate  faith 
in  his  own  powers  may  suffer  pathetic 
comparison  with  quotations  from  the 
rambling  rhymes  which  they  achieved. 
But  there  may  have  been  a  spark  from 
heaven  in  him,  quenched  and  trampled 
out  by  himself  and  his  unhappy  for- 
tunes. 

The  younger  Blackwoods  moved  one 
by  one  from  home  into  the  careers 
chosen  or  offered,  the  elder  brothers 
acting  in  loco  parentis  with  affectionate 
care  and  authority.  Alexander  was  an 
invalid  and  had  to  go  abroad  for  long 
periods,  from  which  he  returned  able 
for  work,  but  year  by  year  less  robust, 
so  that  his  presence  in  the  "House" 
lasted  only  eleven  years  after  the  "foun- 
der's" death.  He  died  in  March,  1845, 
making  for  the  moment  a  breach  in 
the  management,  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  fill  up.  For  he  had  inherited 
all  the  sweetness  and  patience  which 
characterized  his  father,  and  had,  too, 
his  innate  sense  of  what  was  best  in 
literature,  a  gift  cultivated  by  his 
training,  surroundings,  and  experience. 

During  his  superintendence  of  the 
magazine,  it  had  a  steady  flow  of  excel- 
lent support,  Mr.  James  White,  John 
Sterling,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Samuel 
Warren,  "Tom  of  Ingoldsby,"  the 
Hardmans,  Samuel  Philips,  J.  F.  Mur- 
ray, Mrs.  Gore,  Mr.  Grove,  the  late  jus- 
tice, then  a  young  lawyer,  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  and  others,  keeping  up  its  reputa- 
tion for  original  articles,  as  well  as  for 
solid  information  in  many  kinds,  from 
headquarters  in  each.  Wilson,  too,  al- 
though released  by  advancing  years 
the  task  of  constant  support,  sent  an 
article  now  and  then  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure, most  welcome  his  of  any,  always 
illumined  with  the  brilliant  and  sunny 
humors  of  his  genius. 

Important  books  increased  on  the 
publishing  lists,  none  more  so  than  Sir 
Archibald  Alison's  "History  of  Eu- 
rope," the  success  of  which,  many-vol- 
umed  and  ponderous,  was  "extraordi- 
nary." Readers  of  that  day  were  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  brilliant  pres- 
entation of  national  growth  and  inter- 
national relations,  which  began  with 


Gibbon,  but  was  not  domesticated  till 
Macaulay  ratified  the  new  order,  one 
which  in  our  own  day  has  enrolled  so 
many  illustrious  names  —  Fronde, 
Green,  Stubbs,  Lecky,  Gardiner— so  that 
the  rhetorical  style  and  pompous  com- 
monplace of  numerous  passages  were 
accounted  proper  to  Alison's  majestic 
subject,  his  courage  and  industry  re- 
ceiving a  recognition  which  would 
now  be  granted  only  to  patient  and  ac- 
curate research,  with  penetration  to 
the  principles  which  underlie  every  na- 
tional vicissitude.  "It  is  beautiful," 
wrote  John  Blackwood  from  London, 
"to  see  the  way  in  which  Alison  keeps 
moving  off.  It  seemed  as  if  about 
twenty  people  said  to  themselves  every 
week,  'Let's  have  a  set.'  " 

There  was  no  division  of  counsels  in 
the  partnership,  which  death  dissolved 
in  1845.  Its  union  was  complete  on  all 
matters,  literary,  commercial,  domes- 
tic; and  when  the  younger  brother 
John  was  associated  with  the  "House," 
as  "Branch"  in  London,  the  same  im- 
plicit bond  of  mutual  respect,  consid- 
eration and  assistance  was  maintained. 
This  important  step  was  taken  in  1840, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cadell,  the  Lon- 
don agent.  John  had  completed  his 
apprenticeship  and  was  twenty-two 
years  old.  A  keen  business  faculty 
was  already  apparent  in  his  sugges- 
tions, and  his  opinions  were  valuable  to 
the  brothers.  "The  more  I  see  of  John- 
nie," wrote  Robert  from  town,  "the 
more  am  I  satisfied  with  his  prudence, 
and  the  confidence  I  would  place  in 
him  is  unbounded." 

They  decided  to  take  premises  in 
London,  where  he  could  be  installed  as 
partner,  and  these  were  found  at  22 
Pall  Mall.  There  the  young  publisher 
l)egan  his  reign,  with  a  clerk  and  a  por- 
ter for  administrative  purposes.  Lock- 
hart  took  an  affectionate  interest  in  his 
new  departure,  and  called  the  rooms 
"Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Carlton." 

In  the  same  year  we  find  that  Thack- 
eray was  rejected  as  a  contributor  to 
"Maga."  He  offered  a  series  of  papers, 
nondescript,  but  to  contain  "as  much 
fun  and  satire  as  I  can  muster,  literary 
lath  and  criticisms  of  a  spicy  nature. 
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and  general  gossip."  But  bis  bait  did 
not  tempt  the  brothers,  a  certain  Bo- 
hemianism  in  the  rather  careless  letter, 
perhaps,  prejudicing  them  against  the 
writer,  who  showed  in  it  no  indication 
of  his  power. 

A  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Tory 
writing  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Morn- 
ing Post  and  republishing  them  in  pam- 
phlet form  is  interesting.  John  Black- 
wood issued  the  booklet,  revising  the 
proofs  with  the  author,  whom  he  liked 
much  better  than  he  expected. 

I  have  no  space  for  numerous  details 
in  the  conduct  of  "Maga"  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  its  staff,  curious  although 
these  are.  But  the  constant  reappear- 
ance of  Lockhart  in  the  story  is  always 
of  supreme  interest.  His  loyal  friend- 
ship never  failed  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Blackwood,  and  we  find  the 
youthful  "Branch"  in  the  attitude  of 
confidant  to  his  grievances,  concerning 
which  Lockhart  was  in  the  humor  to 
make  a  "Noctes."  But  better  counsels 
prevailed,  although  "Maga"  lost  a 
rousing  article.  John's  letters  to  his 
brothers  are  full  of  racy  news  respect- 
ing authors,  artists,  and  rival  publish- 
ers, and  his  sale  lists  are  most  enter- 
taining. Pirated  editions  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  old  publishing  firms,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  expected  to  "get 
something  etfectual  done  about  them." 
"The  American  pirate,"  writes  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  "who  has  given  us  all  so 
much  trouble,  was,  it  would  appear, 
just  beginning  to  make  his  depreda- 
tions felt  in  those  days.  The  French 
one  they  had  apparently  succeeded  in 
silencing,  as  we  hear  of  him  no  more." 
But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some 
of  the  craft  were  supporting  the  "pi- 
rate," and  launching  him  on  his  iniqui- 
tous career.  The  rivalries  of  that  day 
appear  in  hints,  anecdotes,  and  unvar- 
nished abuse  in  "Johnnie's"  letters, 
which  are  very  good  reading.  Here  is 
an  extract:— 

Colbiirn's  last  feat  in  the  art  of  puffing 
a  book  (viz.,  by  causing  Colonel  Davidson 
to  have  him  up  at  the  police-court  for  the 
return  of  his  manuscript,  and  then^pub- 
lishing  the  book  within  three  days)  has 
excited  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
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whole  trade.  I  thought  Dickinson 
would  have  died  on  the  spot  when  I  told 
him  of  it;  he  laughed  till  tlie  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks.  He  thinks  Bentley  will 
commit  suicide,  from  vexation  that  the 
master-thought  had  not  occurred  to  him 
first. 

"Johnnie's"  criticisms  on  literature 
are  delightful.  "I  have  got  the  whole 
of  Bulwer"  ("Schiller")  "in  type  at 
last.  It  is,  I  think,  an  interesting  me- 
moir; there  is  too  much  of  that  inflated 
nonsense  about  'mind'  and  'ideal,' 
which  seems  inseparable  from  all  writ- 
ers on  German  matters." 

"Maga"  was  celebrated  then  as  now 
for  its  short  stories.  Modern  commen- 
tators on  the  "short  story"  would  give 
us  reason  to  believe  that  it  came  into 
the  world  with  this  fag  end  of  our  cen- 
tury, but  some  of  us  have  never  ac- 
cepted that  dictum.  Mrs.  Gore  was  a 
writer  both  of  the  long  and  the  short 
story  in  1844.  "I  dare  say  you  know," 
she  said  to  John  Blackwood,  "we  poor 
scribblers  do  not  prefer  them,  as  they 
take  twice  as  much  out  of  us  as  com- 
mon tale-spinning." 

The  home-life  in  Edinburgh  was  now 
recruited  and  refreshed  by  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Blackwood's  two  little  sons 
from  India.  They  found  an  adoring 
circle  of  aunts  and  uncles  in  Great 
Stuart  Street,  amongst  whom  Alexan- 
der Blackwood  was  the  most  beloved. 
Little  Willie,  now  head  of  the  house  of 
Blackwood,  was  deeply  attached  to  this 
uncle,  and  to  some  of  us  who  know  him 
well  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  spe- 
cial tie  between  these  two.  For  the 
character  of  the  older  man  is  repro- 
duced in  the  "head"  of  to-day,  the  type 
bequeathed  by  the  founder. 

Alexander  Blackwood  died  when 
Willie  was  nine  years  old,  but  is  still 
freshly  remembered.  After  his  death 
the  London  premises  were  changed 
from  Pall  Mall  to  Paternoster  Row, 
where  they  are  still.  Mr.  Langford 
was  put  in  charge,  while  John  returned 
to  Edinburgh  to  take  the  vacant  place. 
He  paid  many  business  visits  to  Lon- 
don, which  the  railway  had  brought  to 
about  twelve  hours'  distance,  and 
where  his  familiarity  with  all  centres 
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of  those  interests  whicli  affected  the 
firm  made  his  frequent  presence  neces- 
sary. The  political  guidance  of  "Maga*' 
was  one  of  these  interests,  and  we  find 
him  absorbed  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Corn  Laws  in  January,  1846. 

Robert  Blackwood  never  rightly  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  his  broth- 
er's death.  His  own  health  began  to 
decline  in  1847;  two  years  later  he 
withdrew  from  active  work,  and  in 
1852  he  died.  It  was  decided  in  1847 
to  ask  Captain  Blackwood  to  retire 
from  the  army,  and  to  take  up  his  res- 
idence in  Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  firm. 
This  plan,  with  due  deliberation  and 
some  delay,  was  carried  out,  and  Wil- 
liam Blackwood,  the  second,  arrived  :n 
1848  to  take  his  due  position  in  the 
business  after  some  necessary  respite. 
The  premises  had  just  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  complete 
printing  establishment.  The  years 
from  1849  to  1861  are  therefore  occu- 
pied by  the  annals  of  a  new  partner- 
ship, that  of  John  and  William  Black- 
wood. 

During  these  twelve  years  events  of 
great  importance  succeeded  each  other. 
Not  only  did  "The  Caxtons,"  "My 
Novel,"  and  "What  will  He  do  with 
it?"  appear  in  "Maga,"  but  they  were 
published  in  three  or  four  volume  form 
as  the  "Caxton  Series."  William  Ed- 
monstone  Aytoun  made  one  of  a  new 
"Blackwood  group,"  romantic,  humor- 
ous, poetical,  not  averse  to  being  po- 
litical as  occasion  required.  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes  became  a  contributor, 
and  introduced  to  the  firm  that  woman 
of  genius,  his  wife,  so  long  known  to 
the  world  as  "George  Eliot."  And  this 
event  shed  most  lustre  on  the 
"House."  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos 
Barton"  began  the  wonderful  succes- 
sion of  her  works  towards  the  end  of 
1856.  "It  awakened  the  world  to  en- 
thusiasm. Already  the  signs  of  a  great 
success  were  in  the  air,  such  as  expe- 
rienced watchers  of  public  opinion 
could  not  fail  to  perceive."  "Maga' 
was  the  medium  of  her  first  success, 
but  her  very  nom-de-plume  was  as  yet 
unknown  to  its  editor.  Not  till  "Mr. 
Gilfil's  Love-Story"  began  to  appear 


did  she  confess  to  the  name  of  "George 
Eliot,"  and  three  further  years  elapsed 
before  her  true  personality  was  made 
known.  With  "Adam  Bede"  her  rank 
in  public  estimation  rose  to  the  height 
which  she  so  magnificently  main- 
tained, and  its  success  led  to  a  claim  of 
authorship  by  an  impostor  called  Jo- 
seph Liggins,  which  obliged  her  to  dis- 
close her  true  name  and  identity.  The 
letters  which  passed  between  her  and 
her  publisher  indicate  much  that  was 
characteristic  of  that  sensitive,  modest, 
and  clear-headed  woman. 

But  other  great  names  belong  to  this 
and  the  immediately  succeeding  period. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  delightful  col- 
laboration with  Aytoun  in  the  "Bon 
Gaultier  Ballads,"  Mr.  Kinglake's 
"War  in  the  Crimea,"  Captain  Ham- 
ley's  first  appearance  in  "Maga,"  and— 
pathetic  in  its  interest  to  us  now— Mrs. 
Oliphant's  own  introduction  to  the 
"House,"  and  the  commencement  of 
her  long  and  much  valued  connection 
with  "Maga,"  all  belong  to  the  years 
between  1850  and  1862.  These  were 
the  members  of  the  second  "Blackwood 
group,"  and  many  are  their  relics  and 
associations,  prized  to  this  day  in  the 
"Old  Saloon."  All,  except  the  veteran 
Sir  Theodore,  have  passed  away,  and 
we  read  the  personal  reminiscences 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  interweaves  with 
the  last  records  in  these  volumes  in 
softened  and  regretful  mood.  Only 
one  allusion  gives  us  pause.  It  occurs 
in  the  pages  which  refer  to  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Mudie,  the  great  librarian.  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  an  estimate  of  his 
services  based  upon  an  imperfect  un- 
derstanding of  his  character  and  aims. 
He  was  much  more  than  a  "very  ener- 
getic, very  brisk,  and  enterprising 
man,  attached  to  the  Dissenting  inter- 
est, and  with  a  curir»us  understanding 
of  the  ocean  of  middle  class  and  unlit- 
erary  readers."  One  gathers  that  the 
"Dissenting  interest"  is  something 
quite  outside  the  haunts  of  learning 
and  letters.  But  Mr.  Mudie,  a  large- 
minded  gentleman,  learned,  well  man- 
nered and  sympathetic,  took  infinite 
delight  in  true  literature  and  if  he 
knew  the  "middle  classes,"  well,  it  was 
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rather  what  they  needed  than  what 
they  liked  that  he  understood,  so  that 
he  labored  to  bring  into  their  homes  all 
that  was  best  in  current  literature.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  have  found  his 
books  in  houses  that  scorn  to  be  called 
middle-class,  and  if  he  has  raised  to 
the  ranks  of  culture  a  fair  proportion 
of  middle-class  men  and  women,  he 
has  a  reward  in  the  success  of  that 
noble  endeavor  far  greater  than  mere 
fortune,  which  he  never  more  than 
moderately  attained. 

We  must  close  these  volumes  with 
welcome  expectation  of  a  third  to  fol- 
low, fresh  from  the  pen  so  lately  laid 
aside,  and  with  congratulations  to  the 
"House  of  Blackwood,"  which  has  ded- 
icated them  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and 
whose  preface  tells  in  so  seemly  a  man- 
ner just  what  is  due  to  us  of  the 
grounds  of  publication. 

A.  M.  Stoddart. 


From  The  Athenjeum. 
MRS.  BROWNING'S  LETTERS-i 

These  two  closely  printed  volumes 
contain  "a  selection  from  a  large  mass 
of  letters,  written  at  all  periods  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  life,  which  Mr.  Browning, 
after  his  wife's  death,  reclaimed  from 
the  friends  to  whom  they  had  been 
written,  or  from  their  representatives." 
A  few  passages  had  already  been 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  in  her 
"Life  of  Browning,"  otherwise  they  are 
absolutely  new  material,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  are  the  first 
adequate  contribution  which  has  been 
made  to  a  real  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  The  two  volumes  of  letters 
to  R.  H.  Home,  published  in  1877, 
have  indeed  a  distinct  value  of  their 
own,  but  a  value,  after  all,  only  partial. 
Those  letters  were  written  mostly  be- 
tween 1839  and  1845,  that  is  to  say 
while  the  writer  was  still  Miss  Barrett. 
They  are  concerned  exclusively  with 
literary  questions,  and  with  literary 

1  "The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing." Edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon.  2  vols.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. 


questions  more  particularly  interesting 
to  her  correspondent  than  to  herself; 
and  that  correspondent,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  personally  unknown  to 
her.  Within  their  limits  they  are  full 
of  interest,  and  they  contain,  here  and 
there,  passages  of  exquisite  and  subtle 
criticism,  sometimes  expressed  with  a 
sort  of  earnest  brilliance,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  description  of  Sappho, 
"who  broke  oft'  a  fragment  of  her  soul 
to  be  guessed  by— as  creation  did  by  its 
fossils."  In  actual  literary  criticism 
they  are  pertiaps  richer  than  the  letters 
of  the  same  period  contained  in  the  col- 
lection edited  by  Mr.  Kenyon.  But  the 
inestimable  value  of  this  new  collec- 
tion is  that  it  contains  not  merely  inter- 
esting critical  writing,  but  the  intimate 
expression  of  a  personality,  from  the 
time  when,  at  twenty-eight,  she  writes 
on  one  page, 

I  have  been  reading  the  Bridgewater 
treatise,  and  am  now  trying  to  understand 
Prout  upon  chemistry.  I  shall  be  worth 
something  at  last,  shall  I  not? 

and  on  the  next, 

We  have  had  a  crowded  Bible  meeting, 
and  a  Church  Missionary  and  London 
Missionary  meeting  besides, 

to  the  time,  twenty-seven  years  later, 
when  the  last  letter,  written  in  Flor- 
ence, cries,  "May  God  save  Italy!" 
Here  are  letters  written  to  the  closest 
friends  of  every  period:  Mr.  Boyd,  the 
"dear  Grecian"  who  gave  her  the  "wine 
of  Cyprus,"  Miss  Mitford  and  Mrs. 
Jameson  later  on.  Miss  Browning  still 
later,  Mrs.  Martin  throughout,  and  Mr. 
Kenyon  almost  throughout,  with  let- 
ters to  Chorley,  Ruskin,  and  other  less 
intimate  friends,  all  written  with  the 
same  beautiful  sincerity  of  feeling,  the 
same  delicate  frankness,  the  same 
womanly  mind  and  heart.  And  what 
is  perhaps  more  notable  in  them  than 
any  other  single  characteristic  is  their 
affectionateness.  They  are  the  most 
affectionate  letters  ever  written:  al- 
most every  correspondent  is  a  "dear- 
est," or  "very  dear,"  or  "ever  dear" 
friend;  to  almost  every  correspondent 
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is  slie  "ever  affectionately  yours."  And 
yet  no  letters  could  be  more  free  from 
that  feminine  quality  which  so  often 
goes  with  this  warmth  of  adjective:  the 
quality  of  gush.  She  convinces  you, 
every  time  that  she  uses  a  loving  word, 
that  she  means  precisely  what  she  says, 
and  that  therefore  she  says  it,  quietly, 
because  it  is  meant.  "I  am  stupid 
perhaps,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 
"but  for  my  life  I  never  could  help 
being  gi-ateful  to  the  people  who  loved 
me,  even  if  they  happened  to  say,  'I 
can't  help  it,  not  I!'  "  At  the  end  of  her 
life,  when  she  is  tired  in  heart  with 
many  disappointments,  she  writes  to  a 
young  friend,  in  one  of  her  few  bitter 
moments: — 

I  congratulate  you  on  liking  anybody 
better.  That's  pleasant  for  you,  at  any 
rate.  My  changes  are  always  the  other 
way.  I  begin  by  seeing  the  beautiful  in 
most  people,  and  then  comes  the  disillu- 
sion. It  isn't  caprice  or  unsteadiness;  oh 
no,  it's  merely  fate,  My  fate,  I  mean. 
Alas,  my  bubbles,  my  bubbles! 

But  hers,  indeed,  were  the  eyes  which 
can  see  the  after-image  of  the  bubble 
glittering  under  closed  eyelids,  long 
after  that  radiant  life  of  a  moment  has 
melted  into  air.  Such,  and  so  pathet- 
ically seen  in  these  pages,  was  her 
unswerving  belief  in  Napoleon  III.,  and 
in  the  yet  more  illusory  good  faith  of 
the  "rapping"  spirits.  And  it  is  this 
same  attitude  of  mind  which  imparts 
their  extraordinary  evenness  to  all 
these  letters.  Full  of  individual  sym- 
pathy as  she  is,  she  writes  to  every 
one,  not  only  from  the  same  brain,  but 
from  the  same  heart.  It  never  occurs 
to  her  to  limit  or  restrain  whatever 
feeling  breathes  within  her  as  she 
writes.  Always  without  self-conscious- 
ness, she  speaks  on  and  on,  and  we 
listen,  as  if  a  low-voiced  woman,  sit- 
ting in  the  evening  by  a  fireside,  turned 
now  to  one  friend,  now  to  another,  smil- 
ing and  speaking  as  if  one  were  not 
better  or  dearer  to  her  than  another. 

But  let  us  look  into  these  letters,  so 
much  "what  letters  oug-ht  to  be— her 
own  talk  upon  paper"  (it  is  she  who 


says  it  of  Miss  Mitford),  trying  to  see 
something  of  the  personality  of  whose 
growth  they  are  so  unconscious  a  wit- 
ness. And  these  letters  fall  at  once 
into  two  groups:  the  letters  before  her 
marriage  and  the  letters  after.  It  is 
difficult,  yet  not  after  all  impossible,  to 
realize  that  she  was  forty  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Up  to 
then  her  letters  are  the  letters  of  a  girl, 
of  a  girl  of  genius,  a  learned  lady,  in- 
deed, but  always  a  girl.  Then,  sud- 
denly, she  is  a  woman,  and  she  has 
dropped,  as  she  crosses  the  Channel  on 
that  perilous,  wise  undertaking,  all 
that  was  a  weight  in  her  learning  and 
all  that  was  unripe  in  her  sentiment. 
The  very  way  in  which  she  takes  suffer- 
ing, so  constantly  her  companion,  is 
quite  different;  her  very  evasions  of 
that  fellow  traveller,  or  guide  perhaps, 
are  new.  First  it  was  Greek,  and 
Greek  (one  realizes  more  clearly  than 
ever)  was  but  one  of  those  occupations 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  narcotics. 
"You  know,"  she  answers  a  question 
from  Mr.  Boyd  in  1842, 

I  have  gone  through  every  line  of  the 
three  tragedians  long  ago,  in  the  way  of 
regular,  consecutive  reading.  You  know 
also  that  I  had  at  different  times  read 
different  dialogues  of  Plato;  but  when, 
three  years  ago,  and  a  few  months  previ- 
ous to  my  leaving  home,  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
edited  by  Bekker,  why  then  I  began  with 
the  first  volume  and  went  through  the 
whole  of  his  writings,  both  those  I  knew 
and  those  I  did  not  know,  one  after  an- 
other, and  have  at  this  time  read,  not  only 
all  that  is  properly  attributed  to  Plato, 
but  even  those  dialogues  and  epistles 
which  pass  falsely  under  his  name — every- 
thing except  two  books  I  think,  or  three, 
of  the  treatise  "De  Legibus,"  which  I 
shall  finish  in  a  week  or  two. 

This  comes  between  news  of  "a  car- 
riage, a  patent  carriage  with  a  bed  in 
it,  and  set  upon  some  hundreds  of 
springs  ...  on  its  road  down  to  me"  at 
Torquay,  and  a  reflection:— 

That  life  is  short  and  art  long  appears 
to  us  more  true  than  usual  when  we  lie 
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all  day  long  on  a  sofa  and  are  as  fright- 
ened of  the  east  wind  as  if  it  were  a  tiger. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  as  these, 
then,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  friend 
apparently  so  charming,  unreasonable, 
and  persistent  as  Mr.  Boyd,  that  the 
Greek  studies,  which  went  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  essays  on  Greek  Christian 
poets,  published  in  these  columns,  and 
the  translation  of  the  "Prometheus," 
were  carried  on.  That  they  should 
have  alternated  with  the  reading  of 
innumerable  novels,  in  the  intervals  of 
creative  work,  was  thus  much  of  the 
nature  of  an  accident,  with  which  ac- 
tual personal  choice  had  but  little  to 
do.  ^jschylus  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
were  but  a  substitute— the  best  at  hand 
—for  Browning  and  Italy.  When 
Browning  and  Italy  came,  Greek  went; 
there  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  it  in 
any  subsequent  letter.  It  meant  less  to 
her,  indeed,  than  it  does  to  most  people, 
for  from  the  first,  though  she  was  not 
at  first  aware  of  it,  in  her  strangely 
protracted  girlhood,  it  was  the  emo- 
tional, and,  in  an  emotional  sense,  the 
moral  aspects  of  things  which  appealed 
to  her. 

All  this  while,  certainly,  she  was 
writing  some  of  her  finest  poetry,  as 
well  as  "getting  deeper  and  deeper  into 
correspondence  with  Robert  Brown- 
ing, poet  and  mystic,  and  we  are  grow- 
ing to  be  the  truest  of  friends."  And 
we  see  that  as  early  as  1844  she  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  some  day  writing 

a  poem  comprehending  the  aspect  and 
manners  of  modern  life,  and  flinching  at 
nothing  of  the  conventional,  .  .  .  Now  I 
do  think  that  a  true  poetical  novel— mod- 
ern, and  on  the  level  of  the  manners  of 
the  day — might  be  as  good  a  poem  as  any 
other,  and  much  more  popuhir  besides. 

She  looks  around  her,  too,  and  sees  in 
Tennyson  "one  of  God's  singers, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  does  not  know 
it;"  and  at  a  very  early  date  has  met 
Wordsworth  and  Landor,  and  "felt  the 
difference  between  great  genius  and 
eminent  talent."  Poetry  is  always  the 
supreme  thing  to  her,  and  seen  clearly 
to  be  her  life's  work.   But  there  is— 


now,  as  later— singularly  little  theory 
in  respect  to  it,  with  singularly  little 
sense  of  that  labor  which  is  art.  For 
poetry  always  was  to  her,  not  an  art, 
but  a  mission.  In  one  of  her  latest  let- 
ters she  deflnes,  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  precise  accuracy,  her  own  concep- 
tion of  what  it  should  be.  "I  have 
written,"  she  says  to  Mr.  Chorley, 

not  to  please  you  or  any  critic,  but  the 
deepest  truth  out  of  my  own  heart  and 
head.  I  don't  dream  and  make  a  poem 
of  it.  Art  is  not  either  all  beauty  or  all 
use,  it  is  essential  truth  which  makes  its 
way  through  beauty  into  use. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and,  in  its  way,  an 
admirable  definition.  But  by  its  en- 
thronement of  "truth"  above  beauty 
she  is  leaving  room  for  all  that  intru- 
sion of  minor,  temporary,  and  distract- 
ing questions  which  has  done  so  much 
to  damage  her  own  verse.  It  is  true 
that  she  says  "essential  truth;"  but 
what  is  "essential  truth"?  Surely, 
after  all,  one's  own  conception  of  truth; 
and  how  variable  and  uncertain  that 
may  be,  in  the  heart  of  so  womanly  a 
woman,  every  reader  of  her  poems 
knows.  Of  poetry  as  vision  and  of 
poeti-y  as  the  art  of  verse  she  seems 
to  have  been  but  little  aware. 
"Thought  out  coldly,  then  felt  upon 
warmly,"  she  says  of  her  attitude 
towards  "the  facts  of  things."  But  no; 
every  line  of  these  letters  shows  how 
impossible  it  was  for  her  to  think 
coldly,  to  think  without  interpenetrat- 
ing thought  with  feeling.  It  was  more 
her  loss  that,  as  she  says,  "I  don't 
dream."  Never  for  a  moment  did  she 
feel  impersonally  toward  the  art  of 
poetry.  And  here  we  find  at  once  her 
merit  and  her  limitation. 

The  letter  of  eleven  pages  (vol.  i.,  p. 
286)  written  to  Mrs.  Martin  from  Pisa 
immediately  after  her  marriage  tells, 
for  the  first  time  quite  adequately,  the 
whole  stoi-y  of  that  best-considered  of 
runaw\ay  marriages.  This  letter,  in- 
valuable in  its  revelation  of  all  that 
was  strongest  in  mind,  frailest  in  body, 
and  most  sensitive  in  temperament,  in 
its  writer,  full  of  nobility,  tenderness, 
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practical  wisdom,  cannot  be  quoted 
from  witliout  injustice:  it  must  be  read 
as  a  whole.  And  now,  after  this  narra- 
tive, bridging  the  gulf  between  the  old 
life  and  the  new%  begins  the  record  of 
the  new  life;  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
learned  young  lady  of  the  earlier  let- 
ters disappears,  leaving  the  woman 
who  looks  round  her  in.  the  world.  At 
once  the  outer  world  comes  into  the 
picture,  and,  what  she  has  "neither 
seen  nor  imagined  the  like  of  in  any 
way,"  the  Duomo  at  Florence:  "tes- 
selated  marbles  (the  green  treading  its 
elaborate  pattern  intO'  tlie  dim  yellow, 
which  seems  the  general  hue  of  the 
structure)  climb  against  the  sky,  self- 
crowned  with  that  prodigy  of  marble 
domes."  Soon  she  has  recognized,  by 
the  thrill  with  which  she  finds  it,  that 
her  real  home  and  fatherland  is  Italy; 
and  the  old  love  of  France— a  literary 
love,  dating  from  the  time  when  she 
"used  to  be  ministered  to  through  the 
prison  bars  by  Balzac,  George  Sand, 
and  the  like  immortal  improprieties"— 
becomes  actual  in  the  delight  of  Paris^ 
the  sympathy  with  French  politics,  aP'l 
later  on  the  longed-for  meeting  with 
George  Sand:— 

And  now,  am  I  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
seen  George  Sand  twice,  and  am  to  see 
her  again?  Ah,  there  is  no  time  to  tell 
you,  for  I  must  shut  up  this  letter.  She 
sate,  like  a  priestess,  the  other  morning 
in  a  circle  of  eight  or  nine  men,  giving  no 
oracles,  except  with  her  splendid  eyes, 
and  warming  her  feet  quietly,  in  a  gen- 
eral silence  of  the  most  profound  defer- 
ence. There  was  something  in  the  calm 
disdain  of  it  which  pleased  me,  and 
struck  me  as  characteristic.  She  was 
George  Sand,  that  was  enough:  you 
wanted  no  proof  of  it. 

She  is  at  home  in  France  at  once,  and 
almost  her  first  comment  is:— 

The  clash  of  speculative  opinion  is 
dreadful  here,  practical  men  catch  at  the 
ideal  as  if  it  were  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
they  literally  set  about  cutting  out  their 
Romeos  "into  little  stars,"  as  if  that  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  Avorld. 

She  goes   to   see   tlie   "Dame  aux 


Camelias"  on  its  fiftieth  night,  and 
here  is  her  acute,  characteristic  com- 
ment:— 

I  disagree  with  the  common  outcry 
about  its  immorality.  According  to  my 
view  it  is  moral  and  human.  But  I  never 
will  go  to  see  it  again,  for  it  almost  broke 
my  heart  and  split  my  head.  I  had  a 
headache  afterwards  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Even  Robert,  who  gives  himself 
out  for  hlase  on  dramatic  matters,  couldn't 
keep  the  tears  from  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  The  exquisite  acting,  the  too  lit- 
eral truth  to  nature  everywhere,  was 
ejrasperafing—\h.eve  was  something  pro- 
fane in  such  familiar  handling  of  life  and 
death.  Art  has  no  business  with  real 
graveclothes  when  she  wants  tragic 
drapery — has  she?  It  was  too  much  alto- 
gether like  a  bull  fight. 

Nothing  shows  us  more  clearly,  in  a 
single  glimpse,  the  morbid  sensibility 
("I  cried  so  that  I  was  ill  for  two  days," 
she  writes  to  another  correspondent) 
and  at  the  same  time  the  clear  con- 
sciousness of  things  as  they  were 
which  underlay  that  sensibility,  neither 
having  the  least  command  over  the 
other.  Emotion  in  her  was  a  kind  of 
uncontrollable  physical  instinct,  in 
which  she  paid  her  tax  to  humanity  as 
heavily  as  the  w^eakest  of  her  sex. 
Scarcely  before  reading  these  letters, 
in  which  "And  this  time  also  I  shall  not 
die,  perhaps,"  is  almost  her  most  em- 
phatic sense  of  safety,  could  any  one 
have  properly  realized  how  far  her 
over-abandonment  to  emotion  in  her 
poems  is  a  mere  question  of  physical 
condition,  from  whose  influence  not  the 
bravest  soul  in  the  world  could  escape. 
She  was  not,  she  could  not  be,  one  of 
those  deep,  secret,  all  but  silent  natures 
(like  Christina  Rossetti)  in  whom  the 
heart,  when  it  is  hurt,  does  not  cry;  the 
tears  had  to  come,  and  how  often  were 
they  "tears  of  perfect  moan!" 

All  through  these  letters,  unchanging 
as  they  are  in  that  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness to  which  a  flitting  sense  of  humor 
gives  daily  currency,  there  is  a  steady 
growth  in  intellect,  in  clearness  of 
mind— a  growth,  as  she  calls  it,  "of 
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soul."  And  so  it  is  that  the  finest  say- 
ings come  comparatively  late,  and  get 
finer  and  finer  to  the  end.  Of  her  spir- 
itualistic fancies  she  says:— 

You  know  I  am  rather  a  visionary,  and 
inclined  to  knock  round  at  all  the  doors 
of  the  present  world  to  try  to  get  out,  so 
that  I  listen  with  respect  to  every 'goblin 
story  of  the  kind. 

Of  Miss  Mitford  she  says:— 

She  made  mistakes  one  couldn't  help 
smiling  at,  till  one  grew  serious  to  adore 
her  for  it. 

"Yes,"  she  writes, 

there  are  terrible  costs  in  this  world.  We 
get  knowledge  by  losing  what  we  hoped 
for,  and  liberty  by  losing  what  we  loved. 

And  again:— 

Death  is  a  face-to-face  intimacy;  age,  a 
thickening  of  the  mortal  mask  between 
souls. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  correspondence  throws  light,  not 
only  on  the  personality  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  but  on  the  more 
difficult  personality  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing as  well.  Her  comments  on  him  are 
at  times  of  real  critical  value,  as  when 
she  says  "it  is  his  way  to  see  things  as 
passionately  as  other  people  feel  them." 
All  that  w^e  read  about  Balzac  and 
Stendhal  and  George  Sand  is  a  real  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  Browning. 
The  child's  remark:— 

I  shall  read  all  Dumas's  [novels],  to  be- 
gin with.  And  then  I  shall  like  to  read 
papa's  favorite  book,  "Madame  Bovary;" 

everything  about  Landor,  and  espe- 
cially "Robert  always  said  that  he 
owed  more  as  a  writer  to  Landor  than 
to  any  contemporai-y;"  the  account  of 
Browning  working  at  drawing  and 
modelling  because  "he  can't  rest  from 
serious  work  in  light  literature,  as  I 
can;"  and  pp.  434-6  of  the  second  vol- 
ume, written  to  Miss  Browning,  with 
their  minute  analysis:  all  these,  and 
many  other  illuminating  touches,  are 
not  the  least  interesting  or  important 
passages  in  the  book.  And,  more  than 
all,  the  picture  which  eveiy  page,  from 


the  year  184G  onwards,  helps  uncon- 
sciously to  paint,  the  picture  of  a  "mar- 
riage of  true  minds"  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  men  and  women  of  genius:  that 
is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  gift  to  us 
in  these  varied  and  fascinating  vol- 
umes. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  FlN-DE-SlECLE  WOMAN.i 

It  might  not  be  easy  to  find  two  more 
suggestive  pieces  of  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  that  remarkable  product 
of  the  dying  nineteenth  century,  the 
"New  Woman  Movement,"  than  are 
supplied  by  these  two  books,  widely 
different  as  they  are  in  spirit,  inten- 
tion, and  execution,  which  have  been 
put  forth  in  the  same  year  by  one  En- 
glish authoress  and  by  a  handful  of 
American  women.  There  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  preserving  proper  judicial 
gravity  in  dealing  with  some  of  these 
witnesses,  but  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  bring  out  the  real  significance  of 
their  utterances,  and  to  consider  what 
promise  or  what  peril  for  the  future  is 
involved  in  the  mental  attitude  indi- 
cated. 

It  is  possible  to  take  Miss  Chapman 
seriously.  She  writes  at  once  with 
moderation  and  with  earnestness; 
there  is  dignity  in  the  self-restraint  of 
her  style,  and  the  moral  purpose  evi- 
dent in  most  of  the  essays  collected  in 
her  present  volume  is  Avorthy  of  all 
honor.  Such  praise  can  hardly  be  ac- 
corded even  to  the  one  or  two  among 
the  fair  Transatlantic  critics  of  the 
Pentateuch  who  may  be  credited  with 
some  glimmerings  of  common  sense, 
some  religious  reverence,  and  some 
appreciation  of  the  enormons  difficul- 
ties of  the  enterprise  they  have  been 
induced  to  share.  The  general  tone  of 
the  queer  production  for  which  they 

1 1  "Marriage  Questions  in  Modern  Fiction,  and 
Other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects."  By  Eliza- 
beth Rachel  Chapman.  London  and  New  York  : 
John  Lane.  1897. 

2  "  The  Woman's  Bible."  Part  I.  The  Penta- 
teuch. Sydney  L.  OUif.  London:  The  Phcenix 
Press. 
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are  responsible  is  such  as  to  make  it 
surprising  and  refreshing  when  "Ursula 
N.  Gestefeld"  warns  her  partners  in 
the  "Woman's  Bible"  not  to  "split  on 
the  rock"  of  an  exclusively  feminine 
Bible  in  avoiding  "the  whirlpool"  of  an 
exclusively  masculine  Bible.  "This 
would  separate  what  is  intensely  joined 
together"  (phrase  only  too  character- 
istic), "and  would  defeat  the  end  de- 
sired. The  book,"  adds  this  most  con- 
servative of  the  commentators,  "is  the 
soul's  guide  in  the  fulfilling  of  its  des- 
tiny. .  .  .  The  soul,  in  sleep,  is  sexless. 
Its  faculties  and  powers  are  differen- 
tiated, are  masculine  and  feminine." 
We  have  in  these  words  one  of  the  least 
absurd  deliverances  to  be  found  in  a 
wilderness  of  some  hundred  and  forty 
pages,  pervaded  by  the  intention  of 
"revising  those  texts  and  chapters 
directly  referring  to  women,  and  those 
also  in  which  women  are  made  prom- 
inent by  exclusion,"  and  so  correcting 
the  sacred  writers  as  to  confute  the 
misguided  persons  who  cite  them  in 
opposition  to  the  New  Woman's  claim, 
not  of  absolute  and  universal  equality 
with  man  simply— that  is  a  small  mat- 
ter—but of  superiority  to  him  in  almost 
every  respect.  The  lady  who  has  initi- 
ated and  who  controls  this  enterprise, 
"Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,"  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  as  to  her  own  aim.  It  is 
to  destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  linger- 
ing reverence  for  Scriptural  authority 
in  the  minds  of  her  sister-women.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity as  an  enfranchising  and  elevat- 
ing power,  she  ranks  it  indiscriminately 
with  other  religions,  and  asserts  that 
all,  without  exception,  degrade  woman; 
while  she  accepts  any  of  them  "her 
emancipation  is  impossible."  With  un- 
scrupulous ingenuity,  which  would  be 
formidable  if  its  results  were  less  pre- 
posterous, she  perverts  the  meaning  of 
every  casual  reference  to  the  Israelitish 
woman,  and  then  announces  her  disbe- 
lief in  ^he  inspired  character  of  the 
book  where  they  are  found.  "I  do  not 
believe,"  she  says,  "that  God  inspired 
the  Mosaic  code,  or  told  the  historians 
what  they  say  He  did  about  woman," 
the  reason  she  gives  being  that  these 


authorities  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
views  of  the  American  emancipated 
female.  Happily  this  champion's  logic, 
intelligence,  and  information  are  on  a 
par  with  her  modesty,  and  her  style 
of  reasoning  goes  far  to  Justify  that 
Shakespearean  saying  which  Miss 
Chapman  finds  so  unjust  and  so  un- 
worthy of  a  sovereign  poet:— 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Mrs.  Stanton's  are  "woman's  rea- 
sons" of  this  very  description,  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  as  such  in  any  litera- 
ture. It  is  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  gather  a  few  of  the  fine  flowers  of 
bad  taste  and  of  unconscious  humor 
from  her  pages,  where  they  bloom  so 
profusely. 

Her  first  effort  towards  "revising" 
Scripture  in  the  interests  of  the  New 
Woman  astonishes  by  its  modesty.  It 
is  only  a  remodelling  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  new 
object  of  worship.  The  words  "God 
said,  Let  Us  make  man  in  Our  image. 
.  .  .  God  created  man  in  His  own  im- 
age; in  the  image  of  God  created  He 
him;  male  and  female  created  He 
them;"  are  irrefragable  evidence  to 
Mrs.  Stanton  of  duality,  not  trinity,  in 
the  Godhead,  and  of  the  eternal  co- 
existence of  the  feminine  with  the 
masculine  element  in  the  Divinity, 
"equal  in  power  and  glory." 

"The  Heavenly  Father  and  Mother!" 
she  exclaims  rapturously:— 

"God  created  man  in  His  own  image, 
male  and  female."  Thus  Scripture,  as 
well  as  science  and  philosophy,  declares 
the  eternity  and  equality  of  sex.  .  .  .  The 
first  step  in  the  elevation  of  woman  to 
her  true  position,  as  an  equal  factor  in 
human  progress,  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  regard  to  her  dig- 
nity and  equality,  the  recognition  by  the 
rising  generation  of  an  ideal  Heavenly 
Mother,  to  whom  their  prayers  should  be 
addressed,  as  well  as  to  a  Father. 

This  reformer's  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  religions,  and 
thorough  marshalling  of  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  her  case,  could  hardly  be 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  passage, 
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SO  totally  igDoriug  the  fact  that  its 
"first  step  in  the  elevation  of  woman" 
was  taken  long  ages  ago;  that  during 
many  generations  a  large  section  of 
Christendom  has  been  rendering  hom- 
age, deepening  into  absolute  adoration, 
to  a  "Heavenly  Mother"  who  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  the  Divine  Redeemer;  no 
appreciable  betterment  in  the  condi- 
tion of  women  resulting  in  the  lands 
where  this  cult  prevails— where,  in- 
deed, womanhood  is  held  clieaper  than 
among  nations  that  have  not  elevated 
a  woman  to  the  throne  of  divine  wor- 
ship. It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  writer— who  appears  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  Semitic 
race  besides  Israel,  and  who  regards 
universal  Oriental  usages  and  opinions 
as  being  Jewish  peculiarities  directly 
traceable  to  Jewish  religious  belief— 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  goddess-worship  in  hea- 
thendom, ancient  and  modern,  and  the 
precise  amount  of  amelioration  thereby 
imported  into  the  suffering  lot  of  non- 
Christian  women. 

She  might,  however,  have  such  a 
working  acquaintance  with  her  mother 
tongue  as  should  save  her  from  talking 
of  the  "paucity"  when  she  means  the 
"poverty"  of  a  language,  and  such  a 
respect  for  ordinary  accuracy  as  would 
forbid  tier  describing  "the  Jews"  as 
"making  a  God  in  their  own  image, 
wlio  approved  of  whatever  they  did;''  a 
statement  which  in-esistibly  suggests 
that  its  author  is  now  studying  the 
Scriptures  for  the  first  time  and  has  not 
yet  reached  the  prophetic  books,  despite 
her  patronizing  remark  that  "parts  of 
the  Bible  are  so  true,  so  grand,  so 
beautiful,  that  it  is  a  pity  it  (sic)  should 
have  been  bound  in  the  same  volume 
with  sentiments  and  descriptions  so 
gross  and  immoral"  as  to  hurt  the  edu- 
cated sensibility  of  Mrs.  Stanton,  who 
would  have  liked  the  revising  com- 
mittees to  "infuse  a  little  sentiment 
into  the  ancient  manuscripts"  they 
contented  themselves  with  merely  col- 
lating and  comparing.  Imagine  a 
translation  revised  so  as  to  suit  the 


taste  of  a  lady  who  moralizes  thus  on 
the  characters  of  the  primeval  Bible 
women  :— 

while  we  drop  a  tear  at  the  tomb  of 
Sarah,  we  cannot  recommend  her  as  an 
example  to  the  young  women  of  our  day, 
as  she  lacked  several  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues. She  was  undignified,  untruthful, 
and  unkind  to  Hagar.  But  our  moral 
standard  differs  from  that  of  the  period 
when  she  lived; 

who  finds  "a  kleptomaniac"  among  the 
wives  of  the  patriarchs;  suggests  that 
a  woman  architect  would  have  greatly 
improved  the  construction  of  the  Ark 
by  introducing  "a  series  of  portholes;" 
describes  the  Almighty  as  being  "dis- 
couraged" and  "perplexed"  by  the  in- 
iquity of  His  creatures;  speaks  of  the 
"prolonged  interview"  between  Eve 
and  the  Serpent,  and  suggests  that  the 
Mother  of  all  living  had  an  "intense 
thirst  for  knowledge,"  not  to  be  satis- 
fied by  "the  simple  pleasures  of  pick- 
ing flowers  and  talking  with  Adam." 
But  the  bright  consummate  flower  of 
this  lady's  peculiar  style  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  found  in  this  passage,  relat- 
ing to  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  narrated  io 
Genesis: — 

The  unprejudiced  reader  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  courage,  the  dignity,  and 
the  lofty  ambition  of  the  woman.  The 
tempter  .  .  .  saw  at  a  glance  the  high 
character  of  the  person  he  met  by  chance 
in  his  walks  in  the  garden.  He  did  not 
try  to  tempt  her  from  the  path  of  duty 
by  hrilliant  jewels,  rich  dresses,  worldly 
luxuries'^  and  pleasures,  but  with  the 
promise  of  knowledge,  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  gods. 

Even  this  deliverance,  however,  is  run 
very  close  by  the  remarkable  comment 
on  the  story  of  Balaam's  ass,  who,  as 
became  a  much-enduring  female, 
"manifested  all  the  cardinal  virtues," 
was  "far  wiser  than  her  master,  with  a 
far  keener  spiritual  insight,"  and  in 
every  respect  commends  herself  to  this 
original  commentator  as  an  adequate 
representative  of  the  gentler  half  of 
humanity.  Not  every  critical  eye 
would  have  recognized  in  the  appeal  of 
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the  poor  ass  to  the  prophet  a  "text  con- 
cerning women,"  or  would  have  dis- 
covered, by  analysis  of  the  wording  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  that  the 
Hebrew  women  did  not  share  in  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath-day  with  the  men, 
the  maidens,  the  oxen  and  the  asses  of 
the  family  establishment.  These  dis- 
coveries were  reserved  for  that  "keen 
spiritual  insight,  with  which  the  female 
sex  has  been  specially  endowed,"  and 
which  is  so  conspicuously  exemplified 
in  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who 
disposes  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  as 
"prestidigitators,"  and  of  Moses  as  a 
clever  self-seeker,  whose  skill  in  "pyro- 
technics" enabled  him  to  invest  his 
code  with  a  semblance  of  Divine  au- 
thority—this being  the  lady's  reading 
of  that  majestic  story  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  the  Mount  of  God  which  is 
found  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Few  pages  of  this  "Woman  s 
Commentary"  fail  to  supply  excellent 
matter  for  mirth;  but  the  crass  igno- 
rance, the  fanaticism,  and  the  arrogance 
of  its  authors  are  such  as  rather  to 
move  the  readers  to  melancholy.  These 
women,  some  of  whom  are  decorated 
with  the  title  of  "Reverend,"  have  at- 
tained considerable  notoriety  among 
their  own  people;  their  confident  asser- 
tions are  accepted  as  oracular  truth  by 
too  many  of  their  countrywomen;  and 
the  calculated  unscrupulousness  of 
their  handling  of  Scripture,  their  dis- 
tortion of  fact  and  misreading  of  doc- 
trine, can  only  have  a  pernicious  effect 
on  their  disciples;  and,  by  investing  the 
cause  they  profess  to  champion  with 
unspeakable  and  odious  absurdity,  re- 
tard the  redressing  of  those  real 
wrongs  of  which,  even  in  Christianized 
and  highly  civilized  lands,  the  "weaker 
vessel"  may  still  complain. 

Some  of  these  are  indicated  in  the 
reasonable,  moderate,  and  well  consid- 
ered essays  of  Miss  Chapman.  This 
lady  is  alive  to  the  dangers  to  which 
women  are  exposed  by  the  blind  eager- 
ness of  would-be  reformers  in  their 
own  ranks,  who,  whether  they  know  it 
or  not,  "mean  license  when  they  cry 
liberty,"  and  such  a  license  as  would 
end  in  slavery  more  degrading  than 


any  form  of  bondage  from  which  they 
seek  escape.  In  the  study  of  a  certain 
class  of  novels  by  British  authors, 
which  forms  the  title-essay  of  her  vol- 
ume, some  excellent  work  is  done  in 
exposing  the  true  significance  of  that 
Anti-MaiTiage  crusade,  preached  by 
writers  who,  like  Mr.  Grant  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  secure  a  wide  circu- 
lation for  their  mischievous  ideas  by 
employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction,  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  "are 
making  the  systematic  moral  poisoning 
of  youth  their  life-task."  Mrs.  Caird, 
indeed,  is  credited  with  doing  her  de- 
structive work,  womanlike,  in  illogical 
blindness  to  the  tendency  of  her  action; 
she  "attacks  the  legal  bond"  of  mar- 
riage, but  has  failed  to  apprehend  how 
the  position  of  woman  and  the  moral 
interests  of  humanity  would  suffer  by 
its  abrogation.  No  such  excuse  can  be 
or  is  alleged  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who, 
while  aiming  at  the  "abolition  of  mar- 
riage and  the  family"  and  discoursing 
of  the  "freedom"  and  the  "moral  eman- 
cipation" which  women  may  secure 
thereby,  scarcely  takes  the  trouble  to 
hide  his  contemptuous  estimate  of  the 
creatures  to  be  thus  enfranchised,  or 
his  comfortable  certainty  of  their  in- 
evitable submission  to  masculine  con- 
trol, which  would  be  nowise  affected 
by  any  loosening  of  the  legal  obliga- 
tions. "The  woman  must  give  way  in 
the  end,  even  in  matters  of  principle, 
to  virile  self-assertion."  That  being  so 
in  this  soi-disant  reformer's  opinion,  it 
is  tolerably  obvious  in  what  interests 
he  would  overthrow  those  immemorial 
institutions,  which  bind  the  human 
creature  with  cords  of  self-restraint 
and  duty,  "marriage  and  the  family;" 
and  there  is  sinister  significance  in  his 
explanation  of  his  method  of  action:— 

Women  are  the  chief  readers  of  fiction; 
and  it  is  women  whom  one  mainly  desires 
to  arouse  to  interest  in  profound  problems 
by  the  aid  of  this  vehicle.  .  .  .  Especially 
should  one  arouse  them  to  such  living  in- 
terest while  they  are  still  young  and 
plastic. 

Something  in  these  words  makes  one 
shudder,  remembering  to  what  a  peril- 
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ous  extent  the  fashion  set  by  this  propa- 
gandist and  by  his  much  more  gifted 
compeer,  Thomas  Hardy,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  mob  of  modern  novelists, 
and  how  the  subtle  poison  of  their 
teaching  is  every  day  more  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  the  realm  of  English 
fiction.  Not  only  that  object  of  Miss 
Chapman's  just  compassion,  "the 
cleverish  ardent  girl,  in  whom  intellect 
has  outstripped  experience,"  but  her 
simpler-minded  young  sister,  as  yet 
untroubled  by  ideas  and  seeking  mere 
idle  amusement  from  her  novel,  is 
drinliing  in  moral  contagion  and  death 
from  its  seductive  pages;  nay,  one 
meets  with  older  women,  whose  youth- 
ful religious  belief,  never  thoroughly 
vitalized,  has  ill  withstood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life,  and  who,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  some  daring  romancer,  are 
casting  away  their  faith  in  God  and 
goodness,  and  are  ready  to  condone,  if 
not  to  commit,  the  gravest  offences 
against  truth  and  purity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  done  of  writers  who,  like 
Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Miss  Chapman,  are 
in  sympathy  with  "the  saner  and  truer 
aspirations  of  their  sex,"  tO'  point  out 
that  the  real  tendency  of  this  demoraliz- 
ing, and  in  truth  dehumanizing,  litera- 
ture is  towards  "the  degeneration,  the 
degradation,  and  the  rapid  re-enslave- 
ment of  women,"  and  to  unmask  the 
"crafty  plausibility"  with  which  the 
anti-marriage  crusader  seeks  to  make 
them  the  agents  of  their  own  undoing. 
Yet,  for  all  her  excellent  sense  and 
right  perception,  our  English  champion 
of  her  sex's  best  interests  now  and  then 
betrays  a  disquieting  kinship  with 
those  Americaines  pour  rire,''  the  com- 
pilers of  the  "Woman's  Bible."  Her 
essay  on  the  "Disparagement  of 
Women  in  Literature"  is  pitched  too 
much  in  the  key  of  their  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  driving  one  to  the 
conclusion  that,  to  satisfy  critics  of 
her  school,  woman  must  be  described 
as  "the  faultless  monster  that  the  world 
ne'er  saw,"  combining  in  herself  all 
male  and  female  excellences,  with  the 
characteristic  faults  of  neither  sex. 
Scarcely  would  she  accept  that  tender 


judgment  which  ranked  as  truest 
woman  her  who  was 

Not   perfect,    nay,   but   full   of  tender 
wants; 

No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
That  all  male  minds  swayed  from  their 

sphere  perforce 
And  girdled  her  with  music. 

Spenser's  "Britomart,"  stainless  of 
soul  and  strong  of  hand,  armed  man- 
like at  all  points,  and  striking  a  good 
stroke  for  herself  and  her  feebler  sis- 
ters, should  be  a  type  more  acceptable 
to  Miss  Chapman;  but,  whether  from 
real  ignorance,  or  from  the  easily  be- 
setting disingenuousness  of  the  advo- 
cate briefed  for  one  side  only,  she 
makes  no  reference  to  the  high  ideal  of 
womanly  character  and  service  set  up 
by  the  great  Elizabethan  poet,  and  by 
his  best  known  Victorian  follower, 
Charles  Kingsley— woman-worshippers 
both,  so  far  as  consists  with  a  high 
spiritual  Christianity. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  consider  the 
gravest  characteristic  defect  of  the 
Fin-de-Siccle  woman,  the  most  damag- 
ing flaw  in  the  theories  of  certain  advo- 
cates of  Woman's  Rights,  with  "vyhom, 
however  reluctantly,  we  must  class 
Miss  Chapman.  All  her  insisting  on 
the  "religious  manner  of  regarding 
marriage"  as  the  main  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  true  marriage  in  the  past 
and  its  development  in  the  future;  all 
her  recognition  of  a  "sacramental" 
character  in  this  all-important  human 
institution,  does  not  conceal  and  is  not 
meant  to  conceal  her  rejection  of  "the 
old  sanctions"  of  morality.  These,  says 
she,  "are  crumbling"— the  "old  props" 
are  falling— "and  the  cry  goes  forth.  If 
the  foundations  be  destroyed— the  foun- 
dations of  conduct  and  morality,  upon 
which  our  hopes  are  built,  upon  which 
our  hearts  reposed—what  can  the  right- 
eous do?"  The  gospel  according  to 
Darwin  and  Huxley,  which,  as  it  w^ould 
appear,  alone  commands  her  unques- 
tioning allegiance,  supplies  her  with  an 
answer  to  this  despairing  cry— but  an 
answer  such  as  can  only  commend  itself 
to  the  doctrinaire  who,  in  building  up 
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his  charming  theories,  leaves  eve^^-day 
human  nature  out  of  his  calculations. 
Self-restraint,  self-denial,  self-sacrifice 
—in  fine,  all  the  duties  enjoined  by  that 
Moral  LaAv  to  which  our  writer  renders 
devout  homage  as  being  real,  sovereign, 
and  sublime,  "whatever  its  origin"— 
these  are  to  be  practised  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  and 
the  worst-fitting  yoke  must  be  patiently 
endured  by  them  in  the  living  present, 
because  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  posterity  imperatively 
demand  it.  True  is  the  word;  but  how 
shall  obedience  be  ensured?  "All 
chosen  souls,  all  the  pure  in  heart,  all 
men  and  women  of  fine  understanding" 
may  follow  this  counsel  of  perfection, 
but  these  never  have  constituted  and 
do  not  now  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  human  race;  how  shall  they  win 
"the  sensual  and  the  dark,  slaves  by 
their  own  compulsion,"  to  follow  their 
high  example?  A  more  compelling 
motive  is  needed;  awe  for  a  Divine 
Giver  of  the  Law,  for  the  Voice  that 
spoke  from  Heaven;  love,  strong 
enough  to  expel  by  its  radiant  presence 
that  unclean  throng  of  night-birds,  the 
base  and  earthward  passions  of  the 
soul— love  for  the  Divine-Human  Re- 
deemer whose  example  stirs  us  to  walk 
in  His  footsteps  and  give  ourselves  for 
others,  as  He  gave  Himself  for  us;  the 
"old  sanctions,"  in  fact,  the  Authority 
at  once  old  and  new,  are  alone  sufficient 
for  these  things.  Here  it  is,  we  must 
say  with  profound  regret,  that  many  of 
the  best  and  sanest  of  those  who  lead 
the  New  Woman  movement  fall  short, 
and  assimilate  themselves  too  much  to 
the  herd  of  hysterical  and  irrational 
she-revolutionaries,  like  the  authors  of 
the  "Woman's  Bible"— contemptible 
these  in  their  own  persons,  but  formi- 
dable and  almost  appalling  if  consid- 
ered as  signs  of  the  times. 


From  Leisure  Hour, 
THE  HOLY  MAN. 

"I  assure  you  it  is  perfectly  true," 
the  Brahmin  said.   "I  know  the  man 


myself  in  Bareilly;  I  have  known  him 
for  years.  Every  one  in  Bareilly  knows 
him,  and  every  one  will  tell  you  the 
same  about  what  happened  to  him 
when  the  cobra  bit  him." 

The  Brahmin  himself  was  an  upright 
and  honorable  man,  of  proved  probity 
and  truth,  a  personal  friend  of  my 
own,  whose  word  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  doubting.  Therefore,  in- 
credible as  it  sounded,  I  tried  to  be- 
lieve his  tale.  I  hand  it  on  as  it  was 
told  to  me,  for,  whether  it  be  accepted 
as  fact  or  as  fable,  it  does  undoubt- 
edly give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  stand- 
ard by  which  the  native  of  India 
judges  medical  proficiency;  a  standard 
which  will  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  manifested 
by  him,  as  shown  during  the  late 
plague,  for  instance,  in  adopting 
Western  methods  of  healing,  Gopin 
Nath's  Holy  Man  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Hin- 
doo idea  of  a  great  physician.  How 
does  the  ablest  civil  surgeon,  how  does 
even  the  great  surgeon-general  him- 
self, bear  comparison  with  such  a 
rival?  And  yet  from  the  moment  that 
the  native  has  measured  him  by  this 
standard  and  found  him  wanting,  he 
looks  upon  him  as  simply  on  a  level 
with  the  ordinary  hakeem  and  native 
Hindoo  doctor,  with  the  disadvantage 
of  being  more  expensive. 

Gopin  Nath  was  a  Brahmin  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  narrow  tortuous 
streets  of  the  city  of  Bareilly,  where 
only  the  natives  dwell,  far  from  the 
cantonments  of  the  English  soldiers, 
and  the  pretty  thatched  garden-houses 
of  the  other  "Angresi  log;"  the  city 
where  the  bazaars  are,  with  their  rows 
of  tiny  low-roofed  open  shops,  and  the 
frequent  temples,  and  the  dark  old 
houses,  with  their  many  little  rooms, 
and  inner  courts,  and  latticed  upper 
chambers,  where  the  Zenana  ladies 
dwell  in  seclusion,  seeing  the  outer 
world  only  through  the  bars  of  the  lat- 
tice work.  In  one  of  these  old  houses 
Gopin  Nath,  the  Brahmin,  lived  the  cu- 
rious double  life  of  so  many  of  his  peo- 
ple in  the  Anglo-Indian  cities. 

In  his  own  home  in  the  citj^  he  was 
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a  high-born  Brahmin,  with  many- 
friends  and  relatives,  mucli  beloved 
and  reverenced  by  his  neighbors,  who 
came  to  him  for  counsel  in  their  affairs 
and  assistance  in  their  troubles  and 
their  poverty,  and  who  listened  with 
reverence  to  his  grave  words  of  wis- 
dom, and  accepted  his  kindly  charity 
with  gratitude  and  blessings. 

In  the  commissioner's  office  he  was  a 
mere  clerk  on  a  small  stipend,  to  be 
ordered  about,  and  rebuked,  and  some- 
times tined  by  the  young  white  sahibs 
of  the  ruling  race,  who  were  set  over 
him. 

Every  morning  at  five  o'clock  he  rose 
and  chanted  his  prayers  for  two  hours, 
sitting  cross-legged  and  turbanless  on 
the  floor,  with  his  sacred  Brahmin 
thread  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  mus- 
lin dhoti  about  his  a^,  .dst,  repeating  the 
same  short  prayer  of  four  lines,  over 
and  over  again,  in  a  curious  monoto- 
nous chant.  When  the  prayer  time 
was  over  the  barber  came  to  shave 
him,  and  he  bathed,  and  then,  sprinlv- 
ling  water  round  him  in  a  circle,  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  alone, 
to  eat  his  morning  meal,  wearing  the 
while  only  a  little  silk  coat  over  his 
shoulders,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Brahmins.  There  were  many  servants 
in  the  household,  but  his  food  was  al- 
ways cooked  by  his  wife,  for  a  Brah- 
min may  not  eat  from  the  hand  of  one 
of  another  caste,  not  even  from  the 
hand  of  a  Brahmin  who  belongs  to  any 
one  of  the  other  sixteen  subdivisions  of 
his  own  caste. 

Having  eaten  his  morning  meal, 
Gopin  Nath  ceased  to  be  a  Brahmin, 
and  became  a  government  clerk  until 
the  evening;  in  token  whereof  he 
clothed  himself  in  a  semi-European 
dress— white  linen  trousers,  very  tight 
and  wrinkled  over  the  ankles,  white 
socks,  and  brown  leather  shoes,  a  long 
black  coat,  and  a  colored,  tightly  folded 
turban.  Thus  arrayed,  he  walked 
gravely  and  punctually  to  his  office, 
leaving  behind  him  in  the  city  all  that 
wisdom  that  delighted  his  fellows,  all 
that  faculty  of  reasoning  and  initiative 
that  made  him  so  valuable  as  an  ad- 
viser, to  become  a  mere  machine  in  his 


master's  office,  doing  exactly  what  he 
was  told,  neither  more  nor  less,  inca- 
pable of  using  his  own  judgment  in 
any  matter.  After  many  years'  ser- 
vice, he  was  as  great  a  stranger  to  the 
white  sahibs,  as  far  as  his  real  life  and 
mind  were  concerned,  as  the  first  day 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  government  of- 
fice. What  did  any  one  in  that  office 
know,  or  care  to  know,  of  the  grave, 
silent  man  who  worked  amongst  them? 
No  one  would  have  been  the  least  in- 
terested to  know  that  his  young  son 
was  a  student  in  the  Agra  college, 
where  he  was  learning  to  despise  his 
father's  faith  and  his  father's  ways; 
that  his  daughter,  a  child  of  thirteen, 
the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  had  been 
taken  away,  amidst  tears  and  heart- 
rending supplications,  to  her  husband's 
zenana,  to  be  shut  away  from  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  where  even  her  father 
might  visit  her  but  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  year,  taking  presents  to  her  hus- 
band, and  where  her  mother  was  not 
allowed  to  enter.  They  might,  per- 
haps, have  noticed  that  his  hair  got 
rapidly  greyer  that  year,  and  his  clear 
olive  skin  a  shade  or  two  darker. 

In  the  evening  he  walked  home  to 
the  city,  and  laid  aside  his  hot  and 
cumbrous  European  dress  for  the 
easier  and  more  picturesque  garb  of 
his  people,  the  loose,  quaint-shaped 
slippers,  the  flowing  muslin  dhoti  about 
his  waist,  with  one  end  thrown  over 
his  shoulder. 

He  took  his  evening'  meal  alone  in 
his  water-sprinkled  circle,  eating  many 
little  curious  messes  of  grain  and  veg- 
etables, much  spiced  and  salted,  and 
reeking  with  clarified  butter;  varied 
with  sweetmeats  rolled  into  balls  and 
compounds  of  sour  milk  and  curds  and 
rice,  all  served  on  plates  of  leaves 
sewn  together,  that  were  thrown  out 
into  the  street  after  the  meal,  to  be 
picked  up  and  devoured  by  ihe  hungry 
cattle  and  buffaloes  that  were  always 
roaming  about  the  city. 

In  the  evening  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors came,  and  sat  about  in  the  court- 
yard or  on  the  steps  before  the  door 
talking  of  their  family  affairs  and  the 
gossip  of  the  town,   or   disputing  on 
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deep  matters  of  philosophy  and  Brah- 
minical  lore;  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
comparing  notes  on  the  strange  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  English  sa- 
hibs, and  more  especially  of  the  En- 
glish sahibs'  white  women. 

Morning  and  evening  for  many  years 
Gopin  Nath  had  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  to  and  from  his  office, 
until  there  came  one  evening  in  warm 
July,  when  he  had  been  kept  late  at 
the  office,  and  was  walking  home  bare- 
foot to  ease  and  cool  his  feet,  carrying 
h.s  shoes  in  his  hand.  It  was  dark, 
and  his  feet  made  no  sound  in  the 
dusty  road  as  he  w^alked  along  under 
the  hedge.  And  so  it  befell  that  un- 
awares he  trod  on  a  sleeping  cobra, 
and  it  turned  swiftly  and  bit  his  foot. 
He  had  but  the  tim^  to  crawl  slowly 
and  painfully  to  his  home,  and  there 
he  fell  and  died. 

There  was  w^eeping  and  wailing  in 
the  house  of  Gopin  Nath  that  night. 
The  friends  and  neighbors  came  and 
bewailed  themselves,  and  the  cry 
went  through  the  city  that  Gopin  Nath 
was  dead. 

All  that  night  they  watched  the  body, 
crying  with  loud  cries  and  lamenting. 
But  in  the  morning  there  came  an 
ancient  Brahmin  woman  to  the  widow, 
where  she  sat  shrouded  in  her  veil  in 
an  upper  chamber,  with  her  friends 
sitting  about  her.  She  did  not  utter 
the  usual  mourning  cries  as  she  en- 
tered, but  went  straight  up  to  the 
widow  and  said  to  her: — 

"My  sister,  I  come  to  ask  you,  have 
you  thought  to  take  the  Avell-beloved 
Gopin  Nath  to  the  Holy  Man  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges?  It  may  be  lie 
shall  heal  him  even  of  the  bite  of 
the  serpent,  seeing  that  Gopin  Nath 
also  was  a  good  man  and  feared 
God." 

"Know  you  not,"  cried  one  of  the 
women  loudly,  interrupting  her,  "that 
this  morning,  when  Lutchmee  but  took 
the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  his  fingers 
came  off  at  her  touch,  so  poisonous  was 
the  venom  of  the  serpent,  and  so 
swiftly  hath  it  destroyed  our  father, 
Gopin  Nath?" 

But  Lutchmee    rose    up   from  her 


place,  her  eyes  gleaming  through  the 
shrouding  veil. 

"What  is  that  you  say,  my  sister? 
AVho  is  this  Holy  Man  you  speak  of?" 

"He  is  a  saint  who  has  dwelt  this 
many  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  on  this  side  of  Hurdwan.  All 
day  long  he  stands  in  the  Holy  River 
and  repeats  the  prayer.  Ah!  how 
many  hundred  thousand  times  he  has 
said  the  prayer!  He  speaks  to  no  man, 
and  no  man  speaks  to  him,  only  all 
these  years  he  prays.  Surely  now  the 
gods  are  near  him  and  will  hear  him, 
and  it  may  be  he  shall  give  you  back 
your  husband." 

"You  are  wise,  my  sister.  Surely  I 
will  go  and  take  him  to  the  Holy  Man. 
Here,  one  of  you  maidens,  go  and  call 
my  brother  Kunia.  Tell  him  I  must 
speak  with  him." 

The  other  women  covered  their  faces 
more  closely  in  their  veils,  and  bent 
their  heads  as  Kunia  came  in  to  his 
sister. 

"Hast  thou  heard  of  the  Holy  Man 
or  the  Ganges,  my  brother?"  she  asked. 

"Surely  I  have  heard  of  him.  I  have 
even  seen  him  standing  knee-deep  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  A  very  holy 
man  he  is  indeed." 

"Kunia,  thinkest  thou  if  we  take  him 
who  is  dead  to  the  Ganges  the  Holy 
Man  will  cure  him?  Oh,  my  brother, 
what  can  we  do  for  him?  He  lies  there 
dead,  and  w^e  can  do  nothing!  Help 
me  to  carry  him  to  the  Ganges." 

"Who  has  told  you  of  this  Holy 
Man?"  he  asked. 

Then  the  old  Brahmin  woman  came 
forward  and  told  all  she  had  heard  cf 
the  Holy  Man  and  his  many  prayers. 
And  Kunia  listened  with  the  respectful 
attention  that  Brahmins  show  to  the 
words  of  their  aged  women. 

"I  know  not,"  he  said,  when  she  had 
finished,  "if  he  can  raise  up  Gopin 
Nath,  but  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  my 
sister;  w^e  can  take  him  there  to  the 
burning  ground  if  the  saint  will  not 
help  us." 

So  Kunia  went  out  into  the  city,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  four-wheeled 
covered  cart,  long  enough  for  a  man 
to  lie  down  in,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
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bullocks.  They  lifted  the  dead  man 
into  the  cart,  and  Liitchmee  got  in  be- 
side him  and  sat  by  his  head.  Her 
brothers  and  nephews  and  many  of 
their  friends  walked  beside  the  cart, 
and  they  set  forth  slowly  towards  the 
Ganges. 

When  they  reached  the  Holy  Man's 
abiding  place  it  was  already  evening. 
They  lifted  the  body  out  of  the  cart 
and  carried  it  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  they  could  see  the  saint  coming 
out  of  the  water  for  his  evening  meal. 
And  they  stopped  him,  and  explained 
to  him  what  had  happened  and  why 
they  had  come  to  him. 

"I  can  do  nothing  now,"  he  said;  "but 
bring  him  in  the  morning,  and  lay  him 
where  he  will  be  the  first  thing  I  shall 
see  when  I  come  out  of  the  water  after 
my  early  prayer.  Watch  by  him  to- 
night, and  in  the  morning  bring  him 
here  and  leave  him." 

So  they  watched  by  him  all  night, 
and  at  dawn  they  brought  him  down 
again  to  the  water's  edge  and  left  him 
there. 

For  two  hours  the  Holy  Man  stood  in 
the  water,  which  covered  his  knees, 
and  repeated  the  prayer  that  every 
Brahmin  uses  morning  and  evening. 
When  he  came  out  of  the  water  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  dead,  discolored  body 
of  Gopin  Nath,  and  the  next  moment 
Gopin  Nath  sat  up,  and  presently  arose 
quite  well. 

Whether  his  fingers  grew  again  I 
will  not  say,  for  I  forgot  to  ask  my 
friend  the  Brahmin. 

H.    BOURCHIEK,  M.  D. 


From  Les  Annales. 
THE  WOES    OF    A    PAKISTAN  SAVINGS 
BANK  DEPOSITOR. 

There  are  fine  doings  at  the  Savings 
Bank,  if  we  may  trust  the  Gaulois.  It 
is  an  establishment  arranged  on  the 
mouse-trap  plan.  Money  goes  in  easily 
enough.   The  point  is  to  get  it  out. 

Listen:— 

(Thursday,  September  23d.  At  the 
Savings  Bank).  Before  the  window 
which  is  inscribed:  Money  Withdraicn. 


(Depositor  to  Head  Clerk.)  "I  wish  to 
withdraw  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
which  I  placed  here  last  year.  Here  is 
my  bank-book." 

(Clerk)  "Any  means  of  identifying 
yourself?" 

(Dep.)  "My  certificate  as  voter;  en- 
velopes of  various  letters;  season-ticket 
on  the  railway."  (displays  them). 

(C.)  "You  must  have  a  receipt  for 
rent  from  your  landlord." 

(D.)  "But  my  dear  sir,  it  seems  to 
me  " 

(C.)  "Oh,  it  seems  to  you,  does  it?" 
(Down  goes  the  window). 

ONE  HOUR  LATER. 

(D.)  "Here  is  the  receipt  for  my 
rent,  sir!" 

(C.)  "Good!  Have  you  a  shooting  li- 
cense?" 

(D.)    "I  do  not  shoot." 

(C.)  "No  shooting-license,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  paid?  It's  monstrous!  Why 
should  we  not  give  our  money  to  the 
first  man  that  comes  along?  These  de- 
positors are  really  too  much.  You 
must  come  again." 

(D.)    "But  " 

(C.)  "Silence!"  (Down  goes  the  win- 
dow.) 

TWO    DAYS  LATER. 

(D.)  "I  have  my  shooting-license, 
sir." 

(C.)  "Very  well!  You've  got  some- 
thing now  by  which  you  may  be  iden- 
tified." 

(D.)  "It  cost  me  twenty-eight  francs! 
Ah,  well,  I  shall  get  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  out  of  my  hundred  and 
fifty,  anyhow." 

(C.)  (Finishes  examining  the  docu- 
ments of  identification.)  "Eh?  How's 
this?" 

(D.)   "What  now?" 

(C.)  "Where's  your  marriage-li- 
cense?' 

(D.)   "I  am  not  married." 

(C.)  "I  didn't  ask  you  if  you  were 
married!  I  asked  where  your  marriage- 
license  was!  Good  Lord,  man,  how 
can  you  expect  me  to  pay  you  a  huu- 
dred  and  fifty  francs  unless  you  are 
properly  identified?" 

(D.)    "But  " 
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(C.)  "That's  quite  enough!  You  are 
becoming  a  perfect  nuisance!  When 
you've  complied  with  the  regulations, 
you  can  have  your  money.  (Down  goes 
the  window.) 

A   M05s"^TH  LATEB. 

(D.)  "Sir." 
(G.)  "Well." 

(D.)  "I  have  done  my  best  to  get 
married,  sir.  I  have  been  about  a  good 
deal.  I've  seen  a  dozen  girls  who 
wanted  husbands,  but  I  did  not  fancy 
any  of  them." 

(C.)  "I  understand  then  that  you 
have  no  marriage-license." 

(D.)   (Shakes  his  head,  with  a  sigh.) 

(C.)   "In  that  case  "  (the  window 

goes  half  way  down). 

(D.)   "Oh,  sir  " 

(C.)   "Well,  what?" 


Savings  Bank  Depositor, 

(D.)   "Will  you  give  me  the  hand  of 
your  daughter?" 
(C.)  "Eh?" 

(D.)  "I'm  a  grocer.  Name  of  An- 
thony. Well  spoken  of  in  my  neighbor- 
hood." 

(C.)  "We  will  speak  of  this  another 
time." 

THREE    MONTHS  LATER. 

(D.)  (As  the  shutter  is  being  taken 
down.)  "Father-in-law!" 

(0.)   "Well,  my  son-in-law?" 

(D.)  "The  marriage-contract  was 
signed  yesterday.  I  settled  ten  thou- 
sand francs  on  your  daughter.  Now  I 
would  like  my  hundred  and  fifty." 

(C.)  (In  his  most  pompous  manner.) 
"Easy!  Easy!  They  will  be  included  in 
her  dowry." 

Translated  for  The  Livii  g  Age. 


Small  Change  in  China.— The  only 
coin  in  use  is  the  "cash,"  of  which  eight 
hundred  can  easily  be  obtained  for  a 
dollar  (itself  worth  about  two  shillings 
and  twopence)  before  starting;  but 
when  a  man  has  a  retinue  of  servants 
and  a  number  of  mules  to  provide  for 
day  by  day,  as  well  as  his  own  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  this  is  an  impossible  way  of 
carrying  the  necessary  money.  So  he 
obtains  from  his  banker— the  choice 
this  time  being  Hobson's — a  number  of 
"shoes"  or  hollow  blocks  of  silver 
(called  sycee)  varying  in  weight  from 
about  four  pounds  avoirdupois  down- 
ward. Along  with  these  he  must  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  small  pair  of  scales, 
which  he  would  do  well  to  have  tested 
by  his  banker  before  setting  out,  or  he 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  become 
possessor  of  a  pair  prepared  for  buying 
or  for  selling  purposes  only,  either  of 
which  in  China  is  a  vei*y  different  thing 
from  a  just  balance. 

Arrived  in  an  inland  town,  the  trav- 
eller probably  finds  the  innkeeper  and 
shopkeepers  unable  to  give  him  change 
for  the  smallest  piece  of  silver  in  his 
possession,  and  he  is  directed  to  the 
"cash"  shops  for  this  purpose.  Taking 


a  "shoe"  to  the  nearest  of  these,  he 
finds  that  "cash"  for  it  would  require  a 
cart  rather  than  a  purse  for  its  accom- 
modation. But  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  cut  it  up  as  he  pleases,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  hammer  and  chisel  gets  to  a 
piece  suflScient  to  meet  his  immediate 
requirements.  Then  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  several  shops  inquiring  how  many 
strings  (each  supposed  to  contain  a 
hundred)  of  "cash"  they  are  giving  per 
tael.  This  takes  time,  but  that  is  noth- 
ing to  the  natives,  and  he  would  need 
a  long  purse  indeed  who  would  travel 
far  in  China  and  take  the  first  offer  of 
every  man  with  whom  he  deals.  The 
exchangers  will  probably  all  differ  in 
the  terms  offered,  but  the  customer 
need  have  no  qualms  of  conscience 
about  taking  the  best  offer  he  can  get, 
for  he  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  still 
less  than  his  due.  But  he  is  not  out  of 
the  wood  yet,  for  the  dealer  produces 
his  scales  and  at  once  finds  the  piece 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  seller  had 
said.  This  is  only  part  of  the  game, 
but  more  time  must  be  wasted  before 
he  Avill  concede  the  point,  and  pay  over 
a  fair  number  of  strings.— Chambers's 
Journal. 
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From  Scribner's  Magazine. 
A  TRIUMPH  OF  MIND. 

I  had  an  uncomfortable  premonition 
of  the  ordeal  before  me;  why,  I  do  not 
know,  for  the  boss  had  treated  me  civ- 
illy so  far;  but  I  greatly  wished  to  stay 
in  the  camp,  and  I  much  feared  dis- 
charge. 

The  boss  drove  on  for  some  distance, 
then  branched  off  on  a  side-road,  and 
having  passed  a  number  of  bark-piles, 
finally  turned  around  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  drew  up,  as  Black  Bob  had 
done,  beside  a  cord  of  bark. 

I  hastened  to  place  a  stone  under  a 
hind  wheel,  and  then  threw  ofiC  my 
coat,  and,  getting  in  between  the 
wagon  and  the  pile,  I  began  to  pass  the 
bark  over  my  head,  as  I  had  learned 
to  do  from  Toler. 

The  boss  stood  on  the  bottom  of  the 
rig,  accepting  listlessly  the  bark  as  1 
passed  it,  and  tossing  it  carelessly  into 
place.  His  whole  manner  was  meant 
to  convey  to  me  the  idea  of  my  own 
inefficiency,  as  though  he  was  ready  to 
work,  even  anxious  to  get  warmed  up 
in  the  frosty  air,  but  my  part  was  so 
slowly  done  that  his  own  was  reduced 
to  child's  play. 

The  storm  brewed  for  a  time  in  grim 
silence,  but  soon  it  broke  in  angry 
shouts  of  "Faster,  faster,  damn  you!" 
and  then  the  entire  gamut  of  insults 
and  excommunications. 

I  had  been  cursed  at  West  Point, 
though  in  terms  less  hard  to  bear;  and 
in  expectation  of  the  worst,  I  thought 
that  I  had  schooled  myself  to  take  it 
philosophically  when  it  came.  But  I 
had  an  awful  moment  now,  for  philos- 
ophy was  clean  gone,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  swift,  mad  desire  to  kill;  and  'is 
the  hot  blood  rushed  to  my  brain,  and 
tingled  in  my  finger-tips,  all  that  I 
could  see  for  the  instant  were  the 
handy  stones  under  my  feet,  and  the 
close  range  of  Fitz-Adams's  head. 


I  do  not  know  what  saved  me,  unless 
it  was  the  sight  of  Fitz- Adams  flushed 
with  the  anger  to  which  he  lashed  him- 
self, and  becoming  the  more  ludi- 
crously impotent  in  his  rage,  as  I  re- 
strained my  temper,  and  showed  no 
sign  of  fear.  Why  he  did  not  discharge 
me  on  the  spot  I  do  not  know.  With 
awful  imprecations  he  kept  urging 
me  to  faster  and  yet  faster  work.  I 
quickened  my  clumsy  pace  to  the 
swiftest  I  could  maintain  with  effi- 
ciency, and  held  it  there,  careless  of  his 
curses;  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  yet 
had  the  satisfaction  at  the  last  of  not- 
ing that  our  load  was  on  as  quickly  as 
Black  Bob's. 

And  Fitz-Adams,  too,  found  a  curious 
balm  for  his  troubled  feelings.  We 
were  at  the  last  cord,  and  he  was  curs- 
ing free,  while  I  panted  and  sweated 
in  my  straining  efforts  to  pass  the  bark 
aboard.  The  strips  were  large  and 
heavy,  some  of  them,  and  they  all  lay 
rough  side  up;  and  as  you  lifted  them 
over  your  head,  there  fell  upon  you 
from  each  a  shower  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  had  gathered  in  the  crumbling 
outer  bark.  This  filled  your  ears  and 
hair,  and  found  its  way  far  down  your 
back.  I  had  blocked  the  wheel,  but  we 
were  on  a  sharp  descent,  and  the  load 
was  growing  heavy.  Evidently  Fitz- 
Adams  feared  our  breaking  loose,  and 
so  he  stopped  me  suddenly  with  an 
order  to  "make  fast  the  lock-break." 
Now  "the  lock-break"  conveyed  the 
dimmest  notion  to  my  mind,  and  the 
boss  would  give  no  hint  as  to  what  it 
i-eally  was  nor  how  it  was  to  be  "made 
fast."  Instead,  he  stood  and  watched 
me,  while,  with  awkward  guesses  as 
to  its  purpose,  I  succeeded  in  unhook- 
ing one  end  of  a  heavy  chain  that  hung 
under  the  wagon,  and  having  passed  it 
between  two  spokes  of  a  hind  wheel, 
I  clumsily  made  fast  the  hook  in  a  link 
of  the  chain  drawn  taut. 
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Fitz-Adams  stood  meanwhile  in 
speechless  anger,  enraged  beyond  re- 
lief from  oaths;  and  then  the  tension 
broke,  with  comical  effect,  in  a  sen- 
tence which  seemed  to  come  to  him  as 
a  happy  inspiration. 

"I'm  damned,  Buddy,  if  you  ain't 
greener  than  a  green  Irishman,  greener 
than  a  green  Irishman^  And  he  re- 
peated the  phrase  as  though  it  exactly 
met  the  case,  and  brought  him  satisfac- 
tion far  beyond  the  power  of  profanity; 
and  then  he  shouted  through  the  for- 
est:— 

"Hey,  Bob!" 

"Hello!" 

"Thi»  Buddy,  he's  greener  than  a 
green  Irishman!"  He  laughed  aloud, 
and  there  came  an  answering  laugh 
from  Bob,  and  the  boss  started  down 
the  mountain  with  his  load,  the  locked 
wheel  bounding  and  crunching  among 
the  stones,  while  he  swore  to  steady 
the  horses. 


Thursday  morning  brought  the  crisis 
in  the  history  of  my  stay  in  the  camp. 
In  the  course  of  the  midday  cursing  of 
the  day  before,  Fitz-Adams  told  me 
that  he  was  giving  me  my  last  chance. 
I  tried  hard  to  show  my  fitness  for  the 
place,  and  our  load  was  the  first  to 
start  for  the  tannery;  but  co  all  appear- 
ances Fitz-Adams  was  not  placated.  I 
thought  that  the  last  hour  of  my  stay 
in  camp  was  surely  come,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  I  began  to  plan  the  next 
move.  But  for  some  reason  nothing 
further  was  said  to  me  about  leaving, 
and  Thursday  morning  found  me 
again  helping  the  boss. 

His  mood  had  utterly  changed.  It 
was  very  early,  and  the  skies  were 
overcast,  and  in  the  clouded  twilight 
we  could  scarcely  see  to  do  our  work. 
Fitz-Adams  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry, 
he  was  silent,  and  moved  nervously. 
I  wondered  what  this  might  portend, 
and  braced  myself  for  finality.  It  was 
very  hard.  I  was  learning  to  know  the 
men;  they  ignored  me  still,  but  I  was 
sure  that  I  understood  them  better,  and 
my  liking  for  them  grew  each  day,  and 
earnestly  I  wished  to  stay,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  a  footing  in  the  camp,  and 


some  terms  of  fellowship  with  the  men. 
Fitz-Adams  had  stopped  work  now, 
and  he  stood  leaning  on  the  rigging  as 
he  spoke  to  me.  There  was  a  mildness 
in  his  tone  and  a  tentative  expectancy, 
as  though  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
had  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  feared 
to  verify  it. 

"Say,  Buddy,  have  you  ever  been  to 
school?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and 
the  tone  in  which  Fitz-Adams  broke  it 
was  awestruck. 

"Say,  Buddy,  have  you  got  a  educa- 
tion?" 

"I've  had  good  advantages." 

And  then  eagerly  from  him:— 

"Major,  can  you  figure.'" 

It  was  my  inning  now  and  I  liked  it, 
and  I  was  guilty  of  saying  that  within 
narrow  limits  I  could. 

"Will  you  do  my  accounts  for  me.  Ma- 
jor?" 

"I  will,  with  pleasure." 

Fitz-Adams  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
his  voice  fell  to  a  lower  tone. 

"Well,  that'll  be  a  good  thing  for 
me.  I  never  had  no  schooling,  and  Sam 
the  book-keeper,  he  don't  seem  to  know 
much  more'n  me.  I  guess  I  lost  pretty 
nigh  on  to  $2,000  on  my  contracts  last 
year,  on  account  of  not  knowing  how 
to  figure.  Say,  Major,  this  is  pretty 
hard  work  for  you;  you  suit  yourself 
about  this  work,  and  help  me  with  the 
accounts.  Of  course,  I— I— I  didn't 
know." 

"Oh,  drop  it,  Fitz-Adams!"  I  said. 
"We  understand  each  other.  I'll  be 
glad  to  look  after  the  accounts  so  long 
as  I  stay;  but  it's  growing  light  now, 
and  let's  get  on  this  load." 

And  so  I  won  a  place  in  the  camp, 
and  got  myself  on  human  terms  with 
the  boss.  Fitz-Adams  never  referred 
to  the  matter  again,  but  treated  me  in  a 
perfectly  manly,  straightforward  way, 
taking  patiently  my  clumsy  work  as  a 
woodsman,  and  accepting,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  my  help  with  the  accounts, 
and  even  consulting  me,  at  times,  in 
certain  details  of  the  work.  It  was  one 
of  these  consultations  which  brought  a 
rare  opportunity. 
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I  had  won  my  way  with  the  boss,  not 
by  virtue  of  an  education,  but  actually 
upon  the  basis  of  an  acquaintance  with 
elementary  arithmetic.  When  I  came 
to  look  at  the  accounts,  it  was  not  a 
question  of  book-keeping  that  was  in- 
volved, but  simple  addition  and  multi- 
plication and  division,  in  all  of  which 
branches  both  Fitz-Adams  and  Sara 
the  book-keeper  were  lamentably 
weak,  so  weak,  in  fact,  that  they  felt 
no  real  contidence  in  their  results. 

But  my  way  with  the  men  was  yet 
to  make.  They  were  not  uncivil,  but 
they  would  none  of  me.  To  them  I 
was  still  an  outsider,  an  inharmonious 
figure  in  their  club;  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  change  in  my  relations 
with  the  boss,  the  men  were  in  no  way 
bound  to  recognize  me. 

One  morning  Fitz-Adams  and  I  stood 
together  in  his  rig,  as  he  v/as  driving 
up  the  "corduroy  road"  to  the  place  on 
the  mountain  where  the  crew  were  at 
work.  Presently  he  pointed  out  to  me, 
about  forty  yards  up  the  steep  ascent 
on  our  left,  some  long,  straggling  piles 
of  bark  that  perched  there,  like  peas- 
ants' huts  over  a  precipice  in  the  Alps. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  go  at  that 
bark,"  he  said  with  a  frown.  "You 
can't  get  a  wagon  there,  nor  yet  a  dray; 
and  it's  so  brittle  that  if  5''ou  slide  it 
down  you'll  have  nothing  but  chips  to 
cart  to  the  tannery,  and  the  man  th.at 
tries  to  carry  it  down— well,  it's  a  three 
or  four  days'  job,  and  he'll  have  his 
neck  broke  sure." 

I  said  that  I  should  look  at  it.  I  was 
"piling  bark"  now  on  my  own  account, 
and  Toler  had  another  "Buddy,"  a  big, 
bounding  Irish  Hercules,  who  had 
lately  come  to  camp  and  who  soon  won 
distinction  by  reason  of  the  songs  he 
sung.  They  were  wonderful  songs; 
long  beyond  belief,  and  they  told  the 
loves  and  woes  of  truly  wonderful  peo- 
ple. 

Buddy  had  early  made  known  his 
talent,  and  on  his  first  evening  in  camp 
he  was  peremptorily  told  to  sing.  It 
was  after  supper.  He  was  sitting 
much  at  home  on  the  bench  behind  the 
stove,  and  was  smoking.  Instantly  he 
took  his    pipe   from    his  mouth,  and 


cleared  liis  throat;  then,  laying  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  he  sang,  swaying 
meanwhile  in  time  with  the  monoto- 
nous cadences  of  that  strange  verse, 
which  went  on  and  on  for  quite  half 
an  hour,  while  tne  men  listened  open- 
eyed,  and  punctuated  the  sentiment 
with  profane  approval. 

When  I  examined  the  bark-piles  I 
found  that  transferring  them  to  the 
"corduroy  road"  below  was  a  matter 
of  carrying  the  bark  in  small  loads  on 
one's  back,  and  of  having  a  secure  foot- 
ing for  the  descent. 

On  the  next  morning  I  took  a  pick 
and  spade,  and  first  cut  a  series  of  steps 
to  the  ledge  where  the  bark  lay  piled. 
After  a  little  practice  I  learned  to  make 
up  a  load,  by  selecting  a  broad,  stout 
slab  of  bark  and  packing  the  smaller 
pieces  upon  it.  Then  stooping  under 
the  load,  as  it  lay  ready  on  the  edge  of 
the  pile,  I  easily  shifted  it  to  my  back 
and  head;  and  holding  it  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  free  to  help 
maintain  my  balance,  I  carefully 
picked  a  way  down  the  steep  decline. 

It  probably  appeared  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  feat  than  it  really 
was;  and  with  a  load  of  bark  upon  my 
back,  I  was  m6re  than  ever  an  out- 
landish figure  to  the  men,  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Konigsthul  and  the  valley 
of  the  Neckar  than  with  Fitz-Adams's 
Camp  in  the  Alleghanies.  But  the  ac- 
tual accomplishment  of  the  work 
seemed  to  interest  them,  an^  the  team- 
sters used  to  stop  and  watch  me  in  si- 
lence, and  then  drive  off,  swearing  in 
low  tones.  One  evening  the  whole  re- 
turning crew  caught  me  at  the  job. 
The  men  stood  still,  and  having 
watched  a  descent,  they  examined  the 
bark  piled  high  at  the  roadside  and 
then  walked  on,  commenting  among 
themselves.  That  night  in  camp  sev- 
eral of  them  spoke  to  me,  calling  me 
"Major"  after  Fitz-Adams's  manner. 

From  "The  Workers  :  An  Experiment  in  Reality. 
V.  A  Logging  Camp."   By  Walter  Wyckoff. 


From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
LONDON  REMINISCENCES. 

I  visited  Darwin  twice  in  his  own 
house  at  an  interval  of  six  years,  once 
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passing  the  night  there.  On  both  occa- 
sions I  found  him  the  same,  but  with 
health  a  little  impaired  after  the  inter- 
val—always the  same  simple,  noble, 
absolutely  truthful  soul.  Without  the 
fascinating  and  boyish  eagerness  of 
-Agassiz,  he  was  also  utterly  free  from 
the  vehement  partisanship  which  this 
equality  brings  with  it,  and  he  showed  a 
miud  ever  humble  and  open  to  new 
truth.  Tall  and  flexible,  with  the  over- 
hanging brow  and  long  features  best 
seen  in  Mrs.  Cameron's  photograph,  he 
either  lay  half  reclined  on  the  sofa  or 
sat  on  high  cushions,  obliged  continu- 
ally to  guard  against  the  cruel  diges- 
tive trouble  that  haunted  his  whole  life. 
I  remember  that  at  my  first  visit,  in 
1872,  I  was  telling  him  of  an  address 
before  the  Philological  Society  by  Dr. 
Andrew  J.  Ellis,  in  which  he  had  quoted 
from  "Alice  in  the  Looking-Glass"  the 
description  of  what  were  called  port- 
manteau words,  into  which  various 
meanings  were  crammed.  As  I  spoke, 
Mrs.  Darwin  glided  quietly  away,  got 
the  book,  and  looked  up  the  passage. 
"Read  it  out,  my  dear,"  said  her  hus- 
band; and  as  she  read  the  amusing 
page,  he  laid  his  head  back  and  laughed 
heartily.  Here  was  the  man  who  had 
revolutionized  the  science  of  the  world 
giving  himself  wholly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  Alice  and  her  pretty  nonsense.  Akin 
to  this  was  his  hearty  enjoyment  of 
Mark  Twain,  who  then  had  hardly  be- 
gun to  be  regarded  as  above  the  Josh 
Billings  grade  of  humorist;  but  Dar- 
win was  amazed  that  I  had  not  read 
"The  Jumping  Frog,"  and  said  that  he 
always  kept  it  by  his  bedside  for  mid- 
night amusement.  I  recall  with  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  pleasure  the  interest  he 
took  in  my  experience  with  the  colored 
race,  and  the  faith  which  he  expressed 
in  the  negroes.  This  he  afterward 
stated  more  fully  in  a  letter  to  me, 
which  may  be  found  in  his  published 
memoirs.  It  is  worth  recording  that 
«ven  the  incredulous  Carlyle  had  asked 
eagerly  about  the  colored  soldiers,  and 
had  drawn  the  conclusion,  of  his  own 
accord,  that  in  their  case  the  negroes 
.should  be   enfranchised.    "You  could 


do  no  less,"  he  said,  "for  the  men  who 
had  stood  by  you." 

Darwin's  house  at  Beckenham  was 
approached  from  Orpington  station  by 
a  delightful  drive  through  lanes,  among 
whose  tufted  hedges  I  saw  the  rare 
spectacle  of  two  American  elms,  add- 
ing those  waving  and  graceful  lines 
which  we  their  fellow  countrymen  are 
apt  to  miss  in  England.  Within  the 
grounds  there  were  masses  of  American 
rhododendrons,  which  grow  so  rapidly 
in  England,  and  these  served  as  a  back- 
ground to  flower-beds  more  gorgeous 
than  our  drier  climate  can  usually  show. 

At  my  second  visit  Darwin  was  full 
of  interest  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Yale  College,  and  quoted  with  ap- 
proval what  Huxley  had  told  him,  that 
there  was  more  to  be  learned  from  that 
one  collection  than  from  all  the  muse- 
ums of  Europe.  But  for  his  chronic 
seasickness,  he  said,  he  would  visit 
America  to  see  it.  He  went  to  bed 
early  that  night,  I  remember,  and  the 
next  morning  I  saw  him,  soon  after 
seven,  apparently  returning  from  a 
walk  through  the  grounds, — an  odd  fig- 
ure, with  white  beard,  and  with  a  short 
cape  wrapped  round  his  shoulders, 
striding  swiftly  with  his  long  legs.  He 
said  that  he  always  went  out  before 
breakfast,— besides  breakfasting  at  the 
very  un-English  hour  of  half  past 
seven, — and  that  he  was  also  watching 
some  little  experiments.  His  son  added 
reproachfully,  "There  it  is:  he  pretends 
not  to  be  at  work,  but  he  is  always 
watching  some  of  his  little  experi- 
ments, as  he  calls  them,  and  gets  up  in 
the  night  to  see  them."  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  tlian  the  home  rela- 
tions of  the  Darwin  family;  and  the 
happy  father  once  quoted  to  me  a  pre- 
diction made  by  some  theological 
authority  that  his  sons  would  show  the 
terrible  effects  of  such  unrighteous 
training,  and  added,  looking  round  at 
them,  "I  do  not  think  I  have  much  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed." 

I  think  it  was  on  that  very  day  that  I 
passed  from  Darwin  to  Browning, 
meeting  the  latter  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club.   It  seemed  strange  to  ask  a  page 
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to  find  Mr.  Browning  for  me,  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  time  wlien  the  little 
daughter  of  a  certain  poetess  quietly 
asked  at  the  dinner-table,  between  two 
bites  of  an  apple,  "Mamma,  did  I  ever 
see  Mr.  Shakespeare?"  The  page  spoke 
to  a  rather  short  and  strongly  built 
man  who  sat  in  a  window-seat,  and 
who  jumped  up  and  grasped  my  hand 
so  cordially  that  it  might  have  sug- 
gested the  remark  of  Madame  Navan-o 
(Mary  Anderson)   about  him,— made, 
however,  at  a  later  day,— that  he  did 
not  appear  like  a  poet,  but  rather  "like 
one  of  our  agreeable  Southern  gentle- 
men."  He  seemed  a  man  of  every  day, 
or  like  the  typical  poet  of  his  own 
"How  It  Strikes  a  Contemporary."  In 
all  this  he  was,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
the  very  antipodes  of  Tennyson.  He 
had  a  large  head  of  German  shape, 
broadening  behind,  with  light  and  thin 
grey  hair  and  whitish  beard;  he  had 
blue  eyes,  and  the  most  kindly  heart. 
It  seemed  wholly  appropriate  that  he 
should  turn  aside  presently  to  consult 
Anthony   Trollope   about    some  poor 
author  for  whom  they  held  funds.  He 
expressed  pleasure  at  finding  in  me  an 
early  subscriber  to  his  "Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," and  told  me  how  he  pub- 
lished that  series  in  the  original  cheap 
form  in   order  to  save  his  father's 
money,  and  that  single  numbers  now 
sold  for  ten  or  fifteen  pounds.   He  was 
amused  at  my  wrath  over  some  changes 
which  he  had  made  in  later  editions  of 
those  veiT  poems,  and  readily  admitted, 
on  my  suggesting  it,  that  they  were 
merely  a  concession  to  obtuse  readers: 
he  promised,  indeed,  to  alter  some  of 
the  verses  back  again,  but — as  is  the 
wont  of  poets— failed  to  do  so.   I  was 
especially  struck  with  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke  about  his  son,  whose  career 
as  an  artist  had  well  begun,  he  said; 
but  it  was  an  obstacle  that  people  ex- 
pected too  much  of  him,  as  having  had 
such   a   remarkable   mother.   It  was 
told  in  the  simplest  way,  as  if  there 
were   nothing   on   the   paternal  side 
worth  considering. 

From  "  Literary  TiOndon  Twenty  Years  Ago."  JJy 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginsoii. 


From  Harper's  Magazine, 
A  CHRIST-LIKE  LIFE. 

How  should  a  man  live  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  modern  world?  By  an 
ascetic  withdrawal  from  it?  By  a 
fanatical  affectation  of  methods  and 
manners  foreign  to  it?  By  an  attempt 
to  copy  traditions  and  methods  outworn 
and  outgrown?  By  fantastical  per- 
formances, and  violent,  eccentric  utter- 
ances, which  have  the  air  of  courting 
notoriety  and  martyrdom,  not  of  endur- 
ing it  for  conscience'  sake?  Perhaps 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  by 
a  plain  recital  of  a  modern  instance. 

In  London^  some  years  ago,  I  knew 
a  young  gentleman  whose  short  history 
is  instructive.  Of  a  good  family  and 
socially  well  placed,  the  nephew  of  a 
bishop,  he  had  not  inclined  to  a  univer- 
sity education,  but  had  gone  into  busi- 
ness and  become  a  stoclv-broker.  His 
alert  mind,  excellent  habits,  great  busi- 
ness shrewdness  and  activity,  and 
knowledge  of  London  promised  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  this  occupation.  At- 
tractive in  his  personality,  racy  in  his 
talk,  which  was  made  more  amusing  by 
an  almost  fastidious  use  of  stock-ex- 
change slang,  a  thoroughly  modern 
man,  and  a  Londoner  of  his  day,  his 
integrity  and  cheerful  sympathy  with 
life  gained  him  the  love  and  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  A  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  wholly 
correct  life,  he  never  put  on  a  "pious" 
aspect.  He  liked  people,  high  and  low, 
humanity  generally,  and  carried  al- 
ways a  bright  face  and  cheerful  spirit. 
Apparently  he  had  no  call  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  business  man.  He  married 
into  one  of  the  most  intellectual  fam- 
ilies of  England,  a  young  lady  culti- 
vated, beautiful,  of  a  noble  disinter- 
ested character  and  high  ideals. 

Familiar  with  the  city,  and  having 
the  aspects  of  its  misery  and  forlorn- 
ness  thrust  upon  his  notice  day  by  day, 
his  sympathies  became  very  much  en- 
listed, and  he  began  a  sort  of  work,  as 
he  had  opportunity,  among  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  Presently  he  found 
that  his  labors  as  a  layman  were  very 
much  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  a 
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nov  arw,  and  he  determined  to  acquire 
a  position  upon  wliich  he  could  work. 
Giving  up  his  business,  he  went  to  re- 
side at  one  of  the  great  universities, 
pursuing  the  requisite  studies,  includ- 
ing theology,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  was  prepared  and  took  orders  in 
the  Church.  Returning  to  London,  he 
obtained  a  big  parish  and  church  in 
Soho — one  of  the  best  grounds  on  which 
to  tight  the  devil  in  Dondon— and  the 
young  couple  took  up  their  mission  in 
that  unattractive  neighborhood.  When 
I  next  saw  him  he  had  put  on  no  cleri- 
cal airs;  he  might  still  have  been,  for 
all  that  manner  or  appearance  showed, 
a  cheerful,  not  to  say  jolly,  stock- 
broker; he  made  no  proclamation  of 
doing  anything  extraordinary,  or  of 
sacrificing  himself,  but  if  you  looked 
on  a  little  you  saw  that  he  was  doing 
his  Master's  work.  In  nothing  was  he 
removed  from  the  people.  He  knew 
everybody;  he  was  well  met  with  every- 
body; he  was  as  clear-headed  in  his 
work  as  he  had  been  in  the  exchange; 
he  understood  all  about  the  sin  and 
misery  around  him,  and  was  under  no 
illusions.  He  made  no  street  proces- 
sions or  displays,  but  he  was  anxious 
to  accept  help  anywhere,  and  he  had  a 
certain  sympathy  with  the  "Salvation- 
ists;" he  made  no  attempt  to  attract 
attention  by  sensational  preaching;  he 
knew  all  the  policemen  and  detectives 
in  his  region,  and  had  their  aid  when 
needed,  and  their  respect  always.  He 
went  about  everywhere  (doing  good), 
and  was  accessible  to  everybody. 
Every  soul  in  the  great  parish  knew 
that  he  was  not  working  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  condescending  nor 
"missionarizing,"  as  they  understood 
that  process,  but  that  his  interest  in 
them  was  a  genuine  human  interest. 
And  they  gave  him  first  respect,  then 
confidence,  then  affection.  He  took  the 
Church  as  he  found  it  as  an  organiza- 
tion for  doing  good,  and  I  could  not 
learn  that  he  bothered  himself  to  dis- 
cuss its  doctrines,  or  speculate  on  its 
origin,  or  experiment  with  its  forms. 
It  seemed  to  him  an  instrument  which 
a  man  wlio  loved  his  fellow-men  could 


use  to  do  them  good.  And  what  a  work 
he  carried  on  in  Soho!  A  work  in  socie- 
ties, clubs,  missions,  sermons,  but  most 
of  all  in  a  sympathetic  personality,  as 
a  comrade,  as  a  counsellor,  a  bearer  of 
their  griefs  and  burdens,  a  living  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  religion.  No 
hermit  was  this,  no  ascetic,  no  fadist, 
no  disturber  of  the  peace,  no  with- 
drawer  from  the  life  of  the  world,  but 
an  example  of  a  man  who  lived  as  other 
men  might,  in  a  happy  home,  in  a 
happy  family,  not  sacrificing  domestic 
joys  nor  the  rational  pleasures  of  hu- 
manity. It  evidently  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  do  anything  extraordinary,  or 
in  any  way  to  experiment  on  some  new 
way  of  bringing  light  and  comfort  into 
the  world.  He  simply  gave  himself  to 
help  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  friend- 
less. The  mistake  he  made  was  in  giv- 
ing himself  too  actually,  never  laying 
down  his  work  for  an  hour,  taking 
scarcely  any  vacation  in  this  pouring 
out  of  his  energies  and  sympathies  for 
humanity.  Not  even  his  vigor  and 
light-heartedness  could  indefinitely 
stand  such  a  strain. 

In  a  subsequent  sojourn  in  London, 
tlie  day  after  my  arrival,  and  early  in 
the  day,  I  hurried  to  the  residence  of 
the  rector.  He  had  taken  another  and 
perhaps  more  difficult  parish  in  Maryle- 
bone.  When  I  reached  the  house  I  was 
startled  by  the  sight  of  a  crape  on  the 
door.  The  rector  had  died  that  morn- 
ing! He  was  so  weary  with  work,  a 
Avearlness  he  would  not  acknowledge, 
that  a  slight  pneumonia  had  taken  him 
off  suddenly. 

The  day  following  I  attended  his 
funeral  in  the  great  Marylebone 
Church.  The  house  was  packed.  A 
considerable  representation  of  the 
clergy  and  Church  dignitaries  in  Lon- 
don was  in  attendance,  and  the  numer- 
ous relatives  of  the  young  preacher. 
Sorrow  rested  on  all  of  them.  But 
they  were  not  the  only  mourners.  The 
church  was  filled  with  the  mixed  and 
humble  population  of  Marylebone. 
They  all  were  mourners.  It  was  a 
l)right  June  day.  The  side  street  by 
the  church  and  the  broad  avenue  in 
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front  were  filled  with  a  waiting  crowd, 
a  motley  crowd,  the  poor,  the  shabby, 
the  followers  of  evil  Avays,  the  strug- 
gling masses,  women,  children,  drawn 
not  by  curiosity,  but  by  a  more  power- 
ful loadstone.  Inside  and  outside  the 
house  they  were  silent.  And  most  of 
them  were  crying— crying  silently,  and 
as  if  bereaved.  They  had  lost  their 
best  friend.  That  was  all.  And  their 
poor  world  would  be  poorer  now  that 
they  could  not  go  to  him  for  help,  and 
not  see  any  more  his  sunny  face  and 
hear  his  cheerful  voice. 

He  was  borne  away  amid  the  pro- 
found silence  of  a  tearful,  sorrow- 
stricken  multitude.  It  was  only  a 
funeral  in  Marylebone.  Little  note  of 
it  was  made  in  the  newspapers;  none 
of  its  significance.  The  poor  had  no 
way  of  expressing  their  grief  that  was 
audible  to  the  great  world.  Their 
friend  had  gone,  and  they  were  help- 
less. I  have  seen  many  funerals,  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp,  with  display 
of  all  the  sable  trappings  of  grief, 
music,  processions,  and  a  great  crowd 
of  witnesses.  I  never  saw  any  funeral 
so  impressive,  so  majestic  as  this.  I 
recall  many  eulogies,  many  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  feeling  for  heroes  and 
characters  notorious.  I  never  saw  such 
a  tribute  paid  to  any  human  being  as 
this  heart-breaking  tribute  of  the  poor 
of  Marylebone  to  their  friend. 

I  doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of 
them  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  in 
these  days  for  a  man  to  be  Christ-like 
in  London. 

From   "Editor's   Study."    By  Charles  Dudley 
"VVarner, 


From  McClure's  Magazine. 
A  DESPERATE  JOURNEY. 

Sven  Hedin,  seating  himself  on  the 
sill  of  his  study  window,  swinging  his 
legs  to  and  fro  like  an  idle  boy,  and 
leisurely  smoking  a  cigar  as  he  spoke, 
proceeded  to  tell  me,  quietly  and  with- 
out gesture  or  emphasis,  such  a  story 
of  human  endurance  and  human  cour- 
age, of  trust  in  self  and  faith  in  God, 
as  few  men  have  lived  to  tell. 


"I  started  from  Kashgar  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1895,  with  four  Turkish  ser- 
vants and  eight  fine  camels.  I  wanted 
to  cross  from  the  Yarkand-Darya 
liiver  to  the  Khotan-Darya  River,  over 
the  Takla-Makan  Desert.  I  wanted  to 
explore  this  desert,  which  nobody  had 
ever  done.  There  were  many  legends 
anent  it  amongst  the  inhabitants  on 
its  confines — stories  of  ancient  towns 
buried  in  the  sand;  and  I  wanted  to 
loarn  if  there  was  any  foundation  for 
these  stories.  I  entered  the  desert  on 
April  10th.  We  had  water  for  twenty- 
five  days  with  us,  carried  in  iron  tanks 
on  the  backs  of  the  camels.  It  was  all 
sand— moving  dunes  of  sand.  The 
days  were  very  hot,  the  nights  were 
bitterly  cold.  The  air  was  full  of 
dust.  We  crossed  the  first  half  of  the 
desert  in  thirteen  days,  and  came  to  a 
region  where  there  were  some  hills  and 
small  fresh-water  lakes.  Here  I  bade 
my  men  fill  the  cisterns  with  fresh 
water  for  ten  days.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded, all  going  well.  On  the  second 
day  after  we  had  left  the  lakes,  I 
looked  at  the  cisterns  and  found  that 
water  for  four  days  only  had  been 
taken!  I  thought  we  could  reach  the 
Khotan-Darya  in  six  days,  and  one  of 
my  servants  told  me  that  in  three  days' 
march  from  where  we  were  we  should 
find  a  place  where  we  could  dig  for 
water.  I  believed  him,  and  we  went 
on. 

"We  found  no  water,  and  two  days 
after,  our  supply  was  exhausted.  The 
camels  got  ill;  we  lost  three  camels  be- 
fore May  1st.  On  May  1st  the  men  be- 
gan to  sicken.  I  was  so  thirsty  that  I 
drank  a  glass  of  the  vile  Chinese  spirit. 
It  made  me  very  ill.  We  only  pro- 
ceeded four  kilometers  that  day— early 
in  the  morning.  My  men  were  all 
weeping  and  clamoring  to  Allah. 
They  said  they  could  go  no  further; 
they  said  they  wanted  to  die.  I  made 
tliem  put  up  the  tent,  and  then  we  all 
undressed  and  lay  down  naked  in  the 
tent.  During  that  day  we  killed  our 
last  sheep,  and  drank  its  blood.  We 
all  thought  to  die.  I  thought  I  would 
do  my  best  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 
That  is  the  difference  between  a  En- 
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ropeau  aud  an  Oriental:  a  European 
Thinks  That  a  life  is  not  so  easily  taken 
away:  an  Oriental  is  a  fatalist,  and 
will  not  fight  for  its  preservation.  In 
the  evening  of  May  Day  we  were  all 
mad  with  raging  thirst.  When  night 
fell  we  walked  on.  Two  of  the  men 
could  not  move.  They  were  dying.  So 
we  had  to  leave  them.  I  said  to  them. 
'Wait  a  little  here,  sleep  a  little,  and 
tiien  follow  us.' 

"I  had  to  abandon  much  of  my  lug- 
gage—five thousand  kronors'  worth— 
for  the  camels  were  too  weak.  But  I 
took  my  most  important  instruments 
with  me,  all  my  Chinese  silver,  my 
maps,  and  my  notes.  That  night  an- 
other camel  died.  I  was  ahead,  carry- 
ing a  torch  to  lead  the  way.  In  the 
night  a  third  man  gave  in.  and  lay 
down  in  the  sand  and  motioned  to  me 
to  leave  him  to  die.  Then  I  abandoned 
everything — silver,  maps,  and  note- 
books—and took  only  what  I  could 
carry:  two  chronometers,  a  box  of 
matches,  ten  cigarettes,  and  a  com- 
pass. The  last  of  the  men  followed. 
We  went  east.  The  man  carried  a 
spade  and  an  iron  pot.  The  spade  was 
to  dig  for  water;  the  iron  pot  held  clot- 
ted blood,  foul  and  putrid.  Thus  we 
staggered  on.  tnrough  the  moving 
dTines  of  sand,  till  the  morning  of  the 
second  of  May. 

"When  the  sun  rose  we  dug  out  holes 
in  the  sand,  which  was  cold  from  the 
frost  of  the  night,  and  undressed  and 
lay  down  naked.  With  our  clothes  and 
the  spade  we  made  a  little  tent,  which 
gave  us  just  enough  shelter  for  our 
heads.  We  lay  there  for  ten  hoin-s.  At 
nightfall  we  staggered  on  again,  still 
towards  the  east.  We  advanced  all 
the  night  of  the  second,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  of  May.  On  this  morn- 
ing, as  we  were  stumbling  along. 
Kasim  suddenly  gripped  my  shoulder 
and  pointed  east.  He  could  not  speak. 
I  could  see  nothing.  At  last  he  whis- 
pered. "Tamarisk I'  So  we  walked  on. 
and  after  a  while  I  saw  a  green  thing 
on  the  horizon, 

•*We  reached  it  at  lasT.  buT  we  could 
not  dig.  It  was  all  sand,  yards  deep. 
But  we  thanked  God.  and  munched  the 


green  foliage;  and  all  that  day  we  lay 
naked  in  its  shadow.  At  nightfall  I 
dressed,  and  bade  Kasim  follow.  He 
lay  where  he  was.  and  said  not  a  word. 
I  left  him.  and  went  east.  I  went  on 
till  one  in  the  morning.  Then  I  came 
to  another  tamarisk,  and  as  the  night 
was  bitterly  cold,  I  collected  the  fallen 
branches  and  made  a  fire.  In  the 
night  my  companion  came  up.  He  had 
seen  my  fire.  He  did  not  speak.  I  did 
not  speak.  We  had  no  imerest  to  talk. 
It  was  impossible  to  do  so,  for  our 
mouths  were  as  dry  as  our  skins. 

••That  night  we  walked  on  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  so  on  till  the  sun  grew 
hot  on  the  fourth  of  May,  when  we 
again  lay  down  naked  on  the  sand.  On 
the  night  of  May  4th  we  advanced 
crawling  on  all  fours  and  resting  every 
ten  yards  or  so.  I  meant  to  save  my 
life.  I  felt  all  along  that  my  life  could 
not  be  thrown  away  like  that.  We 
came  to  three  desert  poplars  on  a 
patch  of  soil  where  there  was  no  sand. 
We  tried  to  dig,  but  we  were  too  weak 
and  the  frozen  ground  was  too  hard. 
We  barely  dug  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 
Then  we  fell  on  our  faces  and  clawed 
up  the  earth  with  our  fingers.  But  we 
could  not  dig  deep.  So  we  abandoned 
the  hope  of  finding  water  there  and  lit 
a  fire,  in  the  hope  that  Islam-Bai.  the 
man  who  had  stayed  behind  with  the 
camels,  might  chance  to  see  it  and  fol- 
low on.  It  happened  so.  but  I  only 
knew  it  later.  On  the  fifth  we  went 
on.  east.  We  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, for  the  poplars  had  given  us 
hope,  and  we  had  to  cross  a  broad  belt 
of  sterile  sand. 

'*At  last  we  saw  a  black  line  on  the 
horizon,  very  dark  and  very  thin,  and 
we  understood  that  it  must  be  the  for- 
ests of  Khotan-Darya.  We  reached 
the  forest  by  the  time  the  sun  greAv 
hot.  It  was  very  deep  and  very  dense, 
a  black  forest  of  very  old  trees.  We 
saw  the  tracks  of  wild  beasts.  All 
that  day  we  lay  naked  in  the  shade 
or  the  trees.  There  was  no  sign  of 
water  anywhere.  In  the  evening  I 
dressed,  and  told  Kasim  to  arise.  He 
could  not  move.  He  was  going  mad. 
He  looked  fearful,  lying   flat  on  his 
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back,  with  his  arms  stretched  out, 
naked,  with  staring  ej'es  and  open 
mouth.  I  went  on.  The  forest  was 
very  dense  and  the  night  black,  black. 
I  had  eaten  nothing  for  ten  days;  I  had 
drunk  nothing  for  nine.  I  crossed  the 
forest  crawling  on  all  fours,  tottering 
from  tree  to  tree.  I  carried  the  haft 
of  the  spade  as  a  crutch.  At  last  I 
came  to  an  open  place.  The  forest 
ended  like  a  devastated  plain.  This 
was  a  river-bed,  the  bed  of  the  Kho- 
tan-Darya.  It  was  quite  dry.  There 
was  not  a  drop  of  water.  I  under- 
stood that  this  was  the  bad  season  for 
water.  The  river-beds  are  dry  in  the 
spring,  for  the  snow  which  feeds  them 
has  not  yet  melted  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

"I  went  on,  I  meant  to  live.  1  would 
find  water.  I  was  very  weak,  but  I 
crawled  on  all  fours,  and  at  last  I 
crossed  the  river-bed.  It  was  three 
kilometers  wide.  Then,  as  I  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  duck  lifting  and  the  noise 
of  splashing  water,  I  crawled  in  that 
direction,  and  found  a  large  pool  of 
clear,  fresh  water.  I  thanked  God 
first,  and  then  I  felt  my  pulse.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  effect  that  drinking 
would  have  on  it.  It  was  at  forty- 
eight.  Then  I  drank.  I  drank  fear- 
fully. I  had  a  little  tin  with  me.  It 
had  contained  chocolates,  but  I  had 
thrown  these  away  as  I  could  swallow 
nothing.  The  tin  I  had  kept.  I  had 
felt  sure,  all  the  time,  that  I  should 
find  water  and  that  I  should  use  that 
tin  as  a  drinking-cup.  I  drank  and 
drank  and  drank.  It  was  a  most 
lovely  feeling.  I  felt  my  blood  liquefy- 
ing. It  began  to  run  in  my  veins;  my 
pores  opened.  My  pulse  went  up  at 
once  to  fifty-three.  I  felt  quite  fresh 
and  living. 

"As  I  lay  there  I  heard  a  noise  in  the 
reeds  like  a  big  animal  moving.  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  tiger.  There  are 
tigers  in  the  Khotan-Darya,  I  had  not 
the  faintest  feeling  of  fear,  I  felt  that 
the  life  that  had  just  been  regained 
could  not  be  taken  from  me  by  such  a 
beast  as  a  tiger.  I  waited  for  him 
with  pleasure.   I  wanted  to  look  into 


his  eyes.  He  did  not  come.  He  was 
probably  frightened  to  see  a  man." 

P'rom  "In  Unexplored  Asia:  The  Remarkable 
Discoveries  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin. 
as  Told  by  Himself."  Recorded  by  R.  H. 
Sherard. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 
AMERICANS  NEWSPAPERS. 

American  journalists  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion for  which  they  seldom  receive 
credit.  Public  men  have  reason  to 
know  very  well  how  absolutely  to  be 
relied  on  is  the  professional  sense  of 
honor  among  representatives  of  the 
press.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  are 
sphinxes,  surrounding  themselves  with 
a  portentous  air  of  mystery, and  veiling 
their  designs  and  their  motives  in  a 
studied  obscurity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  among  the  frankest  of 
mortals,  and  find  it  an  immense  relief 
to  speak  without  reserve.  Only  their 
unerring  judgment  of  men.  that  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  which  is  the  very^ 
first  requirement  for  a  successful  pub- 
lic man.  teaches  them  to  whom  they 
may  and  to  whom  they  may  not  safely 
talk.  A  year  or  more  ago.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  a  luncheon  at  which  the  princi- 
pal guest  was  at  that  moment  very 
much  in  the  public  eye.  A  recent  act 
of  his  had  excited  the  intensest  interest 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  newspa- 
pers teemed  with  every  possible  conjec- 
ture as  to  its  inner  history.  It  was  a 
puzzle;  a  mystery.  Well,  at  this  lunch- 
eon, over  the  coffee  and  cigars,  someone 
present  broached  the  subject,  and  the 
guest  at  once  gave  a  minutely  detailed 
account  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  a 
dramatic  incident  and  he  told  it  so  as 
to  bring  out  its  dramatic  possibilities  in 
the  most  vivid  way.  Now  of  the  eight 
pei-sons  present,  five  were  in  some  way 
or  other  connected  with  journalism, 
and  he  had  never  met  any  of  these  five 
before.  His  story  was  "copy"  of  the 
most  precious  kind.  If  made  public,  it 
would  have  been  telegraphed  at  once 
to  every  leading  newspaper  in  the  land, 
and  would  have  lieen  a  "beat"  of  the 
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most  colossal  proportions.  Yet  the  nar- 
rator did  not  even  preface  his  story  by- 
asking  his  listeners  to  regard  it  as  con- 
fidential. He  did  not  need  to,  and  he 
knew  it.  He  knew  instinctively  that 
he  was  among  gentlemen  and  that  gen- 
tlemen, whether  in  or  out  of  .iournal- 
ism,  do  not  divulge  what  they  learn  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life.  The 
whole  thing  struck  me  as  rather  fine; 
and  it  was  absolutely  typical  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  most  sagacious  public 
men  toward  those  journalists  whose 
salaries,  as  President  Harrison  once 
said,  "are  not  supposed  to  buy  their 
honor  and  their  consciences." 

From  the  president  down,  therefore, 
statesmen  talk  most  unreservedly  with 
the  representatives  of  the  great  ne'ws- 
papers.  By  explaining  to  them  the  real 
drift  of  important  measures,  by  giving 
them  the  inner  history  of  certain  diplo- 
matic moves,  they  often  prevent  that 
sort  of  criticism  which,  through  misin- 
formation, is  frequently  injurious  to 
public  policy  and  may  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  be  even  prejudicial  to 
the  national  interests.  And  if  any  pro- 
fessional journalist  has  ever  violated 
such  a  confidence  as  this,  if  he  has  ever 
shown  himself  unworthy  of  the  trust 
that  one  reposes  in  a  man  of  honor, 
or  if  he  has  ever  let  the  instincts  of  a 
news-gatherer  master  his  good  faith  as 
a  man  and  his  patriotism  as  an  Amer- 
ican, then  the  present  writer,  at  least, 
has  never  heard  of  it. 

To  the  typical  American  journal,  one 
must  frankly  concede  some  very  great 
and  very  conspicuous  merits— so  great 
and  so  conspicuous  indeed,  that  the 
press  of  no  other  country  in  the  world 
can  match  ihem.  The  first  is  the  ex- 
traordinary range,  the  completeness, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  accuracy  of  its 
news,  to  get  which  it  spares  no  labor 
or  expense.  Where  a  French  journal 
will  spend  a  few  francs  or  an  English 
journal  a  few  pounds,  an  American 
newspaper  will  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. But  this  is  the  least  of  it.  The 
American  journal  will  give  its  readers 
information  which  neither  the  French 
nor  the  English  journal  will  give  at  all, 
not  even  in  this  most  meagre  way.  It  is 


no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  great 
American  newspaper  will   publish  a 
better  account  of  any  really  importaiit 
occurrence  in  France  than  can  be  found 
in  even  the  Temps  or  the  Figaro;  and 
that  it  will  give  quite  as  satisfactory  a 
narrative  of  any  remarkable  English 
event  as  can  be  read  in  the  London 
Tlm.es  or  the  Standard.   And  it  will  give 
these  descriptions  on  the  same  day, 
using  the  ocean  cables  with  no  regard 
whatever   to  the   enormous   cost  in- 
volved.  Thus  the  Tribune  of  New  York 
had  as  complete  and  striking  an  ac- 
count of  the  czar's    recent   visit  to 
France  as  any  of  the  Parisian  journals 
published.     The  Sun's  description  of 
the  jubilee  pageant  in  London  was  bet- 
ter told,  more  vivid  and  written  with 
more  literary  skill  than  that  which  the 
London  Times  of  the  same  date  con- 
tained.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  these  spec- 
tacular occurrences  that  this  is  true. 
I  was  in  France  this  summer  when  the 
outbreak  of  the  Afridis  against  the 
British  garrisons  on  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier took  place.   The  French  journals, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  chron- 
icled the  affair  in  dispatches  of  only 
six  to  a  dozen  lines.   So  I  turned  to  the 
English  papers  with  much  confidence, 
for  the  revolt  was  one  of  very  serious 
importance  to  Englishmen  as  possibly 
foreboding    a    second    great  mutiny 
against  their  rule.     And  the  London 
Times  did  have  a  multiplicity  of  tele- 
grams from  India  relating  the  progress 
01  events.   But  these  telegrams  were 
printed  one  after  the  other  just  as  they 
had  come  in,  not  correlated  or  ex- 
plained, but  strung  along  in  such  a 
way  that  unless  the  reader  had  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  north- 
ern India  and  of  the  existing  disposi- 
tion of  the  British   forces  there,  the 
whole  series  of  dispatches  was  utterly 
baffling,  fragmentary  and  unintelligi- 
ble.    It  was  not  until  ten  days  later 
Avhen  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  reached  my  hands  that  the  whole 
matter  became  clear.   Then  I  found  a 
concise,  lucid  and  connected  account 
which  any  one  could  understand  in  a 
moment's  reading. 

From  "  A  Great   National   Newspaper. "  By 
Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  JESUS  AX  JOIIX  . 

Through  the  thick  growth  of  the  river 
banks  he  came  out  suddenly  upon  the 
glancing  stream.  The  tall  reeds,  sway- 
ing to  the  light  winds,  parted  and 
closed  above  his  head.  At  some  little 
distance  above  him,  a  crowd  of  Jews 
were  drawing  about  a  young  ascetic. 
He  of  Nazareth,  being  unobserved, 
gathered  himself  against  the  shadow  of 
the  reeds,  and,  standing  silently,  looked 
and  listened. 

John  had  no  velvet  tongue,  but  his 
audience  seemed  to  like  him  none  the 
less  for  that.  The  adulations,  nay, 
even  the  courtesies  of  oratory,  were 
absent  from  his  speech.  He  arraigned 
his  times  and  his  hearers.  The  banks 
of  the  river  rang  with  tremendous  ex- 
hortations. 

"Repent!  repent!  Look  to  your  sins! 
The  time  is  short.  The  Kingdom  is  at 
hand.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  com- 
eth.   Repent!  confess!" 

Gentler  tones  succeeded.  There 
were  persuasions  to  a  better  life. 
There  were  hints  and  more  than  hints 
of  better  public  conditions  and  of 
brighter  personal  hopes.  The  great 
political  yearnings  and  beliefs  of  the 
Jews  were  gathered  into  a  form  vague 
at  first,  then  clearer,  then  definite, 
then  positive.  The  speaker  threatened, 
but  he  promised;  he  condemned,  but  he 
reassured.  He  scathed  his  hearers  for 
their  vices,  but  lie  flung  before  them 
the  banner  of  their  great  National 
Hope,  their  long-cherished,  proud,  and 
splendid  expectation:  "Your  Deliverer 
is  within  reach!  Your  Hero  is  here! 
He  whom  ye  have  trusted  and  awaited 
is  close  at  hand.  Behold,  he  cometh! 
Prepare  the  way  for  him!" 

Now  the  people,  hearing  these  stir- 
ring words,  and  wrought  upon  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  j^oung  speaker,  took 
upon  themselves  a  natural  conclusion. 
Who  should  this  man  be  who  had 
troubled  the  waters  of  Jordan  for  so 
many  a  day?  See  Jerusalem,  and 
Bethlehem,  and  Jericho,  and  the  hill 
country,  and  the  desert,  thronging  to 
follow  this  extraordinary  recluse,  who 


sought  nothing,  claimed  nothing  for 
himself !— this  eloquent,  self-forgetting 
being,  burning  in  the  flame  of  truth, 
and  thinking  no  more  of  his  own  inter- 
est than  the  angels  who  talked  with 
Abraham  or  wrestled  with  Jacob! 

So  his  listeners  pressed  upon  him! 
"Thou,"  they  cried,  "art  He!  Thou  art 
no  prophet,  but  He  Himself!  Thou  art 
He  whom  we  have  sought  so  long!" 

Then  swiftly  over  the  face  of  John 
there  came  the  unconscious  and  the 
noble  look  of  one  who  does  not  even 
recognize  the  high  nature  of  the  deed 
he  does.  In  his  hands  at  that  moment 
he  held  the  chance  of  such  an  attrac- 
tive though  delusive  personal  historj'^ 
as  few  men  have  had.  The  emotional 
Jews  were  ready  to  take  him  for  his 
own  Christ.  He  could  have  passed  for 
their  Messiah  much  more  easily  than 
he  could  persuade  them  just  then  that 
he  was  not  the  man. 

The  watcher  by  the  river  bank  took 
a  few  steps  forward  and  upward  of 
the  stream ;  so,  drawing  nearer,  but  still 
unnoticed,  he  could  hear  more  plainly 
what  took  place  between  the  speaker 
and  the  people.  "Why  should  we  look 
for  another?  Art  thou  not  He?  Thou 
art  He!" 

"Nay — nay,  I  am  not  He.  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose  the  fastening  of  his 
sandal.  He  cometh  after,  but  He  is 
preferred  before.  He  is  before  me  and 
above  me.  I  baptize  you  with  this 
water." 

As  John  spoke  he  gently  drew  one  of 
the  throng  towards  him  into  the  ford, 
and  moving  to  the  shallow  of  the  river 
baptized  the  penitent.  This  w^as  done 
with  the  solemnity  of  one  who  believed 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  act,  and  his 
own  reverence  therefor  was  seen  to 
extend  quickly  to  the  people. 

"There  cometh  One,"  he  murmured. 
"He  shall  bathe  you  with  fire,  and  with 
the  Spirit  v^hich  is  Holy.  Repent!  for 
He  is  mightier  than  I!"  As  he  spoke 
these  last  three  words  he  perceived 
suddenly  that  he  was  observed  by  a 
stranger  standing  apart  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream.   The  color  fled  quickly 
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from  the  dark  face  of  the  young 
prophet.  He  ceased  abruptly,  and 
strode  towards  the  figure. 

The  two  young  men  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment face  to  face  without  speaking  to 
each  other.  John  was  still  pale,  and 
the  ragged  fringe  on  the  edge  of  his 
coarse  garment  trembled  below  his 
leathern  girdle. 

He  of  Nazareth,  in  a  light  talith, 
against  the  dark  backgi-ound  of  the 
reeds  and  river  trees,  took  on  a  strong 
relief.  Their  eyes—in  both  the  sol- 
emn, searching  eyes  of  the  devotee, 
undistracted  by  diversion,  deepened  by 
thought,  undaunted  by  self-denial, 
darkened  by  the  unconscious  shadow 
of  coming  martyrdom— questioned  each 
other.   Those  of  the  one  asked:— 

"Who  art  thou?" 

And  those  of  the  other  made  strange 
answer,  not  saying:— 

"I  am  He,"  but  rather  repeating, 
"Who  am  I?  Read  me  to  myself." 
Words  added  little  to  that  instantane- 
ous recognition  of  the  spirit. 

Neither  could  have  put  into  language 
what  that  moment  meant  to  each.  The 
face  of  John  grew  rapt.  But  on  that 
of  the  Nazarene  a  gentle  trouble  lay. 
Possessed  by  who  knew  what  thoughts, 
he  had  sought  the  haunts  of  the  pop- 
ular teacher.  Driven  by  who  could 
say  what  longing  for  recognition,  of 
which  he  sorely  felt  the  need,  he  had 
come  to  his  unknown  kinsman,  this 
young  man  whose  public  career  had 
already  so  much  the  start  of  his  own. 
With  the  touching  humility  character- 
istic of  his  whole  life,  he  depended  on 
his  cousin  for  that  encouragement 
without  which  he  would  not,  perhaps 
could  not,  have  trusted  the  stirring  of 
his  own  nature.  On  John  fell  the 
double  responsibility  of  recognition  and 
of  interpretation:  he  must  identify 
Christ  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the 
people.  One  gesture  did  it,— one  swift 
Oriental  gesture  of  reverence,  of  wor- 
ship. John's  suffused  eyes,  bowed 
head,  outstretched  hands,  sinking  body, 
prostrate  being,  cried:  "Thou  art 
He!" 

Still  the  face  of  the  other,  too  gentle, 
too  humble,  to  mistake  the  moment. 


Jesus  and  John. 

regarded  him  perplexedly.  ''Who  am 
I?"  it  said. 

The  people  had  now  begun  to  press 
down  the  river  bank  towards  the 
prophet,  but  John,  by  a  motion  which 
would  have  been  impatient  in  a  pettier 
man  and  at  a  lesser  crisis  of  feeling, 
ordered  them  to  keep  their  distance. 
The  two  were  therefore  still  apart  and 
undisturbed.  The  waters  of  the  ford, 
deepening  where  they  now  stood,  ran 
calmer  and  darker.  The  slender  leaves 
of  a  willow  on  the  banks  dropped  into 
the  stream  and  floated  down.  Tree- 
tops  were  reflected  brokenly  in  the 
river,— a  palm,  a  red  tamarisk,  a  clump 
of  oleanders,  and  a  few  white-stemmed 
sycamores,  beyond  the  fringe  of  reeds. 
Doves  shimmered  overhead.  The  sky 
was  warm  and  deep.  The  Nazarene 
stepped  down  into  the  water. 

Startled,  incredulous,  shocked,  John 
perceived  that  Jesus  was  seeking  the 
submission  of  baptism.  The  young 
man's  whole  nature  rose  in  noble  re- 
volt against  the  situation  in  which  he 
so  unexpectedly  found  himself.  He 
was  destitute  of  the  motives  of  ordinary 
forerunners  of  heroes:  at  the  first  inti- 
mation that  his  day  was  over,  he  was 
ready  to  drop  the  symbol  and  the  sub- 
stance of  power;  pre-eminence  was 
nothing  to  him,  the  sweets  of  leader- 
ship, the  fascination  of  oratory,— noth- 
ing and  less!  He  longed  only  to  be 
true  to  his  one  errand  in  the  world,  only 
to  be  the  prologue  to  the  drama,  the 
herald  before  the  king;  only  to  be 
blotted,  forgotten,  obliterated  in  the 
gloiy  and  the  story  of  the  Wonderful! 

"Nay,  nay.  Comest  thou  to  me? 
Rather  I  to  thee!" 

But  Jesus,  smiling,  had  his  will;  and, 
gently  and  enigmatically  urging, 
"Suffer  it  to  be,  for  now,"  he  waded 
into  the  water  and  received  from  the 
awed  and  trembling  hands  of  his  kins- 
man tlie  rite  of  dedication  to  a  reli- 
gious life.  But  when  he  came  up  out 
of  the  shining  river  the  people  had  run 
down  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
many  of  them  stood  collected  to  see  the 
newcomer,  about  whose  baptism  there 
seemed  to  be  something  of  special  in- 
terest which  they  had  missed.  They 
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had  sci*ambled  along  ohattering,  but  a 
quietness  fell  on  them  when  they 
reached  the  spot.  For  the  look  on  the 
faces  of  the  two  young  men  was  not  a 
thing  to  gossip  in  the  presence  of, 
however  much  or  long  one  might  talli 
of  it  in  after  times. 

And,  while  the  whole  group  stood, 
thoughtful,  a  cream-white  do\^e  that 
had  been  flying  to  and  fro  across  Jor- 
dan rose  high  in  the  heavens  and  swept 
out  of  sight.  The  stranger  had  fixed 
his  gaze  upon  the  flight  of  the  dove; 
and,  thus,  dripping  with  gleaming 
water,  with  upraised  face,  he  seemed 
entirely  preoccupied  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  bird.  John,  wondering  at 
his  absorption  in  this  trifle,  drew  near 
to  observe  the  other,  and,  seeing  that 
he  was  at  prayer,  reverently  drew  bacli. 
The  bird  swept  into  sight  again;  grace- 
ful, snowy,  palpitating  like  a  thing  half 
bird,  half  lily,  pure  as  the  film  of  the 
cloud,  through  which  it  descended 
slowly.  The  dove  dipped  toward  the 
water,  and  with  a  few  encircling  move- 
ments settled  gently  upon  the  head  of 
Jesus,  whose  uplifted  countenance  it 
seemed  to  study  with  that  strange  dis- 
tance which  the  observation  of  a  bird 
puts  between  itself  and  a  human  face, 
as  if  it  came  from  a  sphere  too  high  to 
touch  humanity.  Almost  before  one 
could  say  that  it  had  rested  upon  the 
man,  it  had  ascended  from  him  and 
melted  into  the  sky. 

A  little  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd  at  the  beautiful  sight;  the  peo- 
ple, who  must  always  talk  of  whatever 
happens,  turned  to  say  something  each 
to  his  neighbor.  But  Jesus  and  John, 
who  did  not  speak,  listened  with  held 
breath.  Again  their  eyes  met  sol- 
emnly, each  with  a  question  in  them. 

"Didst  thou  hear  aught?" 

"Didst  tliour  .  .  . 

Afterwards  a  strange  thing  was  said 
about  the  dove.  It  was  reported  that 
John,  whose  severe  and  honorable 
word  was  not  to  be  doubted,  had  heard 
intelligible  sounds  from  the  heavens 
when  the  bird  swept  from  the  sky  upon 
the  head  of  the  newly-baptized  man; 
it  was  added  that  the  other  had  him- 
self heard  them,  and  more  than  these, 


nnd  that  the  words  had  a  meaning 
wliich  no  man  else  could  understand. 

From  '*  The  Story  of  Jesus  Cbrist  :  An  Inter- 
pretation. "  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  (^o..  Publishers.  Price 
.•*2  00. 


A  RUSTLER'S  ("ONSCIENCE. 

People  who  go  through  the  Yellow- 
stone counti-y  nowaday  know  little  of 
what  that  trip  meant  before  the  time 
of  the  railroad.  Four  of  us  made  the 
journey:  the  Parson,  Old  Silurian,  the 
Unsalted,  and  the  Tramp;  in  other 
words,  a  city  clergyman,  a  professor  of 
geology,  a  young  collegian,  and  myself. 
There  was  but  an  apology  for  a  road, 
and  we  had  to  get  down  and  pull  logs 
out  of  the  way  to  get  through.  At  one 
point  we  had  no  road  but  a  river-bed, 
and  followed  it  through  a  caiion.  At 
night  we  camped  wherever  there  was 
tent  room,  and  the  frost  nipped  our 
toes  through  our  blankets.  "Toot," 
our  factotum,  and  "Al,"  his  brother, 
keeper,  also,  of  the  Coyote  saloon  in 
Bozeman,  were  famous  hunters,  fisher- 
men, and  cooks,  steady  drivers,  aston- 
ishing drinkers,  and  they  liked  to  use 
bad  language  and  relate  unseemly 
narratives  in  order  to  see  the  clergy- 
man and  the  professor  wince.  They 
claimed  to  have  committed  many  sins, 
but  they  never  worried  over  them.  It 
was  different  witli  a  "rustler"  we  met 
out  there. 

After  some  days  of  heat  and  freezing 
nights,  some  jolting  and  climbing  and 
struggling,  such  marvelling  at  hot 
springs  and  geysers,  some  swimming 
to  erase  from  our  backs  the  dents  of 
rocks  that  had  been  our  beds,  and  daily 
tussles  with  mosquitoes,  it  was  like 
entering  the  land  of  Beulah  to  descend 
to  Yellowstone  Lake,  one  of  the  loveli- 
est sheets  of  water  in  the  world,  and  to 
pitch  our  tent  on  the  soft  sward  near 
its  shore.  Dinner  eaten,  we  trudged 
off  to  Natural  Bridge,  near  the  lake's 
western  edge,— a  dike  of  travertine 
that  had  been  pierced  and  worn  in  long 
past  centuries  by  a  stream,  and  that  is 
wide  enough  for  a  person  to  walk  upon, 
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from  one  side  of  the  raviue  to  the 
other.  The  passage  is  only  ten  yards 
long,  or  thereabout,  but  there  is  a  drop 
of  neai-ly  a  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom, 
if  one  makes  a  misstep,  which  he  need 
not  do.  We  were  lounging-  near  the 
arch  on  the  northern  side,  when  a  tap 
of  hoofs  and  creak  of  leatlier  made  us 
look  up.  A  horseman  nad  arrived  on 
the  southern  brink  of  the  chasm,  and 
evidently  wanted  to  cross.  The  meet- 
ing of  men  in  a  wilderness  is  always 
excuse  for  a  display  of  interest  and 
confidence.  "Hi,  there!"  sliouted  the 
new  arrival.  "Is  there  any  way  to  get 
over  to  your  side?" 

"Yes,  that  bridge  is  safe,  if  you  look 
out  for  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  it." 
So  he  came  trotting  on,  driving  a  herd 
of  about  twenty  ponies  before  him,  and 
having  drawn  rein  as  he  reached  us, 
we  had  a  bit  of  talk  together.  Like 
many  of  the  frontiersmen  he  was  re- 
strained and  quiet:  browned  and  fur- 
rowed so  by  sun  and  wind,  that  he 
looked,  at  first  glance,  older  tlian  he 
was,  for  he  was  at  the  verge  of  forty; 
an  easy  rider,  rough  in  dress,  bearded, 
long-haired,  unkempt;  and  he  had  a 
doubtful,  questioning  look  in  his  eyes. 
The  usual  revolver  flapped  in  its  case 
on  his  thigii,  a  knife  was  in  its  sheath, 
a  rifle  lay  across  his  saddle,  and  from 
his  belt  hung  a  stick  marked  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  notches,  "one  notch 
for  each  day  he  had  been  out,"  he  said. 
The  ponies  of  his  herd  were  small, 
rough-coated,  not  blooded  stock  by  any 
means,  and  were  led  by  a  red  horse 
with  a  bell.   There  were  a  couple  of 
colts.   I  noticed  with  surprise  tliat  two 
of  the  horses  were  loaded  with  Indian 
camp  equipage,  such  as  does  not  often 
form  a  white  man's  outfit.   A  tent  of 
dressed  bucliskin  decorated  with  Indian 
pictures  was  strapped  to  the  back  of 
one  of  the  ponies.   Tlie  man  told  us 
that  he  had  just  come  from  Colorado, 
was  going  to  Montana  to  sell  his  liorses, 
and  Avanted  to  know  whore  he  could 
find  pasturage  and  water.   We  directed 
him  to  the  grassy  opening  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  where  we  had  pitched 
our  own  camp,  and  on  returning,  afoot, 
we  found  that  he  had  picketed  his 


horses  a  few  hundred  yards  from  usr^ 
and  was  preparing  to  spend  the  night 
there. 

When  our  supper  was  ready  we  hal- 
loed to  him  an  invitation  to  come  over 
and  help  eat  it,  for  a  man  wlio  went 
long  distances  in  the  West  usually  en- 
joyed little  variety  in  his  bill  of  fai-e, 
and  we  fancied  that  our  fresh  trout  and 
our  flapjacks  with  maple  syrup  would 
give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  his 
stomach.  He  accepted  (what  traveller 
would  not?)  and  fell  to  his  work  with 
a  good  appetite.  After  the  meal  he  lit 
his  pipe,  dropped  w  earily  on  the  earth 
before  the  fire,  and  smoked  for  some 
minutes,  seeming  to  take  comfort  in 
our  cheery  talk,  but  offering  few  re- 
marks of  his  own,  and  replying  with 
hardly  more  than  monosyllables  to  our 
inquiries.  When  his  pipe  was  out  he 
arose  and  left  us  abruptly,  striding 
across  the  meadoAv  in  the  direction  of. 
his  horses. 

Toot,  who  had  watched  him  as  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  twilight,  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "There's  something  wrong  with 
that  rustler.  What's  he  doing  with 
the  Injun  outfit?  And  did  you  notice 
them  ponies?  That's  pretty  healthy 
talk  to  give  a  man  about  driving  such 
stock  as  that  all  the  way  from  Col- 
orado to  sell  in  Montana.  Ain't  it? 
Them's  Injun  ponies,  and  you  bet  he's 
played  it  low  on  an  Injun  somewhere 
to  get  'em.  That's  liable  to  make 
trouble  in  this  park." 

We  were  inclined  to  jest  at  the  suspi- 
cions of  our  guide,  though  he  had  lived 
on  the  frontier  from  childhood,  and 
had  a  quick  opinion  that  was  often  sur- 
prisingly right,— a  result  of  trained  ob- 
servation or  instinct.  As  we  sat  on  the 
earth,  gazing  into  the  blaze,  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  wind  in  the  pines  and 
tlie  chiming  and  patting  of  big  and  lit- 
tle waves  on  the  beach,  another  fire 
flickered  at  a  distance;  two  prospec- 
tors, travelling  southward,  had  stopped 
there  for  the  night.  Wliile  getting 
their  supper  this  happened:  The 
rustler,  who  should  have  been  asleep 
in  his  blanket,  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore the  younger  of  the  men  with  a 
knife  pointed  at  his  breast,  and  in  a 
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menacing  tone  deniaiulod,  "What  did 
you  tell  those  people"  (.indicating  us) 
"that  I  killed  that  Indian  down  at  the 
lake  for?" 

The  one  addressed  looked  quietly 
along  the  knife-blade,  then,  with  a 
quick  movement,  whipped  his  pistol 
from  its  sheath  and  levelled  it  between 
the  man's  eyes. 

"Put  that  thing  back,"  he  said.  And 
the  rustler  put  it  back. 

"Now,"  continued  the  prospector, 
"what  do  you  mean  by  coming  here 
and  talking  in  that  style?  We've  just 
come  in  and  haven't  seen  the  people 
yonder." 

"I  mean,"  retorted  the  rustler,  "that 
you've  been  over  there,  you've  seen 
them,  and  you  told  them  it  was  me  that 
killed  the  Indian  they  found  by  the 
lake." 

"Never  knew  they  had  found  an  In- 
dian by  the  lake." 

"Well,  they  did,  and  I'd  like  to  know 
why  they  can't  let  me  alone  about  it. 
Why  are  people  always  pointing  at  me 
and  talking  about  me,  and  saying  I  did 
it?" 

The  prospector  stared  in  surprise.  "I 
don't  know,"  said  he,  "unless  you  did." 

The  rustler  stamped  his  foot,  tossed 
his  arms,  then  walked  away,  while  the 
prospectors,  with  surprise  still  on  their 
faces,  came  over  to  us  to  inquire  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  with  whom  they 
had  held  this  interview.  We  did  not 
know. 

On  the  second  morning  after  this  inci- 
dent three  of  us  set  off  afoot  on  the 
trail  that  leads  by  way  of  Mount  Wash- 
burn and  Tower  Falls  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  leaving  our  guides  to  take  the 
wagon  by  the  alleged  road  to  this  latter 
point,  through  the  geyser  district.  We 
had  not  been  two  hours  on  the  march 
before  the  sound  of  horses  was  heard 
behind  us,  and  we  stood  aside  to  let 
them  pass.  A  herd  of  Indian  ponies 
emerged  from  the  shrubbery,  and  be- 
hind them  rode  the  rustler.  A  noble 
forest  lifting  around  us,  the  canon  of 
the  Yellowstone  yawning  at  our  right, 
its  terrors  half  veiled  in  wondrous 
color,  sweet  air,  pure  sky,  and  cheery 
sun  made  a  joyous  harmony,  and  with 


it  the  glum,  suspicious  figure  of  the 
rider  was  out  of  key.  At  sight  of  us  he 
pulled  up  sharply.  "I  want  to  go  to 
Gardiner,"  he  said. 

"That's  where  we  are  going,"  one  of 
us  replied. 

"Will  this  trail  take  me  there?" 

"Yes;  but  if  you  will  turn  back  and 
go  the  other  way,  taking  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  you'll  find  a  road.  This  's 
nothing  but  a  trail." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
said,  as  one  who  was  half  in  sorrow, 
half  in  bitterness,  "You're  all  against 
me,  and  you're  trying  to  get  me  wrong 
on  this,  but  I  can  find  the  trail  in  spite 
of  you,— I  can  find  it."  And  without 
further  word  he  struck  his  horse 
and  bounded  on,  the  ponies  scam- 
pering before  him.  A  wearisome  yet 
magnificent  walk  oi  two  days  and  a 
half,  through  wilderness  and  over 
mountain-top,  brought  us  back  to  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  just  as  Toot  drove  In 
with  our  team,  and,  clambering  into 
the  wagon-seats,  we  resumed  our  ride. 
How  and  where  we  passed  him  I  do  not 
know,  but  during  a  halt  soon  after  the 
rustler  came  up  from  behind,  and  clat- 
tered by  with  his  ponies  for  the  third 
time. 

"Bozeman?"  he  cried,  pointing  north- 
ward. 

"Yes,"  we  answered. 

The  old  doubt  came  into  his  face. 
"I'll  find  it  in  spite  of  you,"  he  repeated. 
And  he  galloped  away,  each  horse 
marking  his  course  by  puffs  of  dust 
that  drifted  up  from  the  sage  brush  like 
a  volley  smoke.  Our  guide  watched 
the  retreating  figure  curiously.  Then 
he  remarked,  with  nonchalance,  "That 
fellow's  still  got  the  Injun  on  his  mind. 
He's  doing  his  best  to  get  his  neck 
stretched  by  the  time  he  gets  back 
among  folks." 

The  man's  deed  was  self-proclaimed. 
In  quarrel,  possibly,  but  as  likely  with 
intent,  he  had  killed  an  Indian,  taken 
his  effects  and  hurried  from  the  scene 
of  his  crime,  perhaps  to  avoid  pursuit, 
perhaps  to  avoid  himself.  Alone  in  the 
wilderness  day  after  day,  he  had 
brooded  on  his  act  until  it  was  named 
to  him  in  the  whisper  of  leaves  and  gur- 
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gle  of  waters,  written  on  mountain 
snows,  painted  in  the  sunset,  re-enacted 
in  moving  shadows  of  the  forest;  when 
he  met  his  fellowmen  again  nature  had 
told  them  of  it;  so,  man  and  nature  he 
suspected.  The  brand  of  Cain  was 
stamped  upon  his  heart;  with  his  own 
unwitting  hand  he  bared  his  breast  and 
showed  it  to  us.  I  never  saw  him  after. 
Was  our  guide's  prophecy  fulfilled,  I 
wonder? 

iFrom  "  With  Feet  to  the  Earth."  By  Charles 
M.  Skinner.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Compjiiy,  Pub- 
lishers.  Price  $1.25. 


SEEKING  THE  "  POWER." 

Euphemia  told  herself  that  it  was  be- 
cause she  loved  Haines  that  she  depre- 
cated mockery  as  unworthy  of  him,  that 
she  would  fain  shield  him  from  the 
sneers  of  those  not  half  so  good  as  he. 
She  would  rather  have  him  eat  out  his 
heart  in  silence  than  besiege  the  throne 
of  grace  in  any  manner  not  calculated 
to  inspire  respect  and  admiration  in 
those  who  heard  his  words  addressed 
to  the  Almighty.  As  to  the  Deity,  the 
goal  of  all  these  petitions,  she  never 
once  thought  of  their  spiritual  effect, 
the  possibility  of  an  answer.  She  es- 
teemed the  prayer  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  public  speech,  a  public  exhibition, 
which,  glorious  in  success,  is  contempti- 
ble in  its  failure  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  witnesses  and  the  scope  of 
the  effort.  How  could  Owen  Haines 
pray  for  the  power  to  preach,  when 
there  was  Absalom  Tynes  looking  on  so 
vainglorious  and  grand,  and  esteeming 
himself  the  most  "servigrous"  exhorter 
that  ever  vaunted  his  own  godliness  by 
implication  in  the  fervor  with  which  he 
called  sinners  to  repentance?  How 
could  Owen  Haines  seek  so  openly,  so 
painfully,  so  terribly  insistently,  as  a 
privilege,  a  boon,  as  an  answer  to  all 
his  prayers,  as  a  sign  from  the  heavens, 
as  a  token  of  salvation,  as  the  price  of 
his  life,  that  capacity  which  was  pos- 
sessed so  conspicuously,  without  a  word 
of  prayer,  without  a  moment  of  spirit- 
ual wrestling,  without  a  conscious  ef- 
fort, by  Absalom  Tynes? 


"I'd  content  myself  with  the  power 
ter  plough."  she  said  to  herself. 

Then,  in  a  pause,  as  he  fell  into  retro- 
spective thought,  she  said  aloud— her 
voice  not  ringing  true  as  was  its  wont, 
but  with  a  certain  tremulous  vibration 
— "  'Pears  like  ter  me,  ez  ye  hain't  been 
gin  the  power  arter  sech  a  sight  o' 
prayer,  't  would  be  better  ter  stop 
baigin'  an'  pesterin'  the  Lord  'bout'n 
it." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during 
which  the  little  roadside  rill  flung  out 
on  the  air  the  rudiments  of  a  song — a 
high  crystalline  tremor,  a  whispering 
undertone,  a  comprehensive  surging 
splash  as  of  all  its  miniature  currents 
resolved  into  one  chord  con  tutta  forza, 
and  so  to  whispering  and  tentative 
tinklings  again.  He  had  turned  his 
clear  long-lashed  blue  eyes  upon  her, 
and  she  saw  the  reproach  in  them. 
That  courage  in  the  feminine  heart 
which  dares  do  violence  to  its  own  ten- 
der fibres  urged  her. 

"I  hev  tole  ye  that  afore,"  she  added 
sternly. 

He  was  still  silent.  So  sacred  was 
that  disregarded  petition  of  his  that, 
despite  the  publicity  of  its  preferment, 
its  free  unrestrained  fervors,  he  could 
hardly  discuss  it,  even  with  her. 

"Ye  hain't  hed  no  advices  from  the 
Lord,"  she  argued.  "Ye  hev  been  pray- 
in'  fur  the  power  constant,  ever  since 
ye  got  religion,  an'  the  Lord  don't  take 
no  notice  o'  ye." 

A  shadow  was  on  his  face,  pain  in  his 
eyes.  Any  one  more  merciful  than  the 
proud  woman  who  loved  him,  and  who 
would  fain  have  conserved  his  pride, 
might  have  pitied  the  sudden  revulsion 
from  the  enthusiastic  pleasure  in  the 
sacred  theme  so  late  upon  his  lip  and 
firing  his  eye — which  she  accounted 
merely  the  triumphs  of  Absalom  Tynes 
—to  this  abasement  and  sorrow  and 
prescient  despair, 

"I  kin  wait  on  his  will."  he  said  hum- 
bly. 

"Waal,  ye  better  wait  in  silence,"  Eu- 
ijhemia  declared,  near  to  the  brink  of 
tears— angry  and  wounded  and  scorn- 
ful tears. 

"  'Ask  an'  ye  shall  receive,  seek  an'  ye 
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shall  tint!,' "  he  quoted  pertinently, 
with  that  upbraiding  look  in  his  eyes 
which  hurt  her  for  his  sake,  and  which 
she  resented  for  her  own. 

"How  long!  how  long!"  she  cried  im- 
petuously. "Will  ye  spen'  yer  life 
askin'  fur  what's  denied  ye,  seekin'  fur 
what's  hidden  from  ye?  The  Lord's 
got  nuthin'  fur  ye,  Owen,  an'  by  this 
time  ye  oughter  hev  sensed  that." 

"Then  I  kin  pray  fur  the  grace  ter 
take  denial  from  his  hands  like  a  rich 
gift,"  he  declared,  his  face  kindling 
with  an  illumined,  uplifted  look. 

"Oh,  yer  prayin'  an'  prayin'l  I'm 
plumb  wore  out  with  it!"  she  cried, 
stopping  still  in  the  road;  then  realizing 
the  advance  of  the  others  she  walked  on 
hastily,  and  with  the  affectation  of  a 
careless  gesture  she  took  off  her  bonnet 
and  swung  it  debonairly  by  the  string, 
lest  any  emotional  crisis  be  inferred 
from  her  abrupt  halt.  "Owen  Haines," 
she  said,  with  sudden  inspiration,  "ye 
air  deceived  by  Satan.  Ye  ain't  wantin' 
the  power  ter  preach  the  gospel  ter  ad- 
vance the  kingdom.  Ye  want  the  power 
ter  prance  ez  prideful  ez  a  peacock  in 
the  pul-pi^,  like  Absalom  Tynes  an' 
them  other  men  what  air  cuttin'  sech 
a  dash  afore  the  yearth  ez  keeps  'em 
from  keerin'  much  how  the  nangels  in 
heaven  air  weepin'  over  'em." 

He  recoiled  from  this  thrust,  for, 
however  his  charity  might  seek  to  ig- 
nore the  fact,  however  his  simplicity 
might  fail  to  discern  it,  his  involuntary 
intuition  made  him  well  aware  that 
"prancing  ez  prideful  ez  a  peacock" 
was  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  pul- 
pit here  or  elsewhere,  and  that  undue 
vainglory  must  needs  wait  on  special 
proficiency.  She  felt  that  she  struck 
hard  in  imputing  to  him  a  motive  of 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  incapable. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  pleased  her  bet- 
ter had  he  combined  his  religious  fer- 
vors with  any  intention  so  practical,  so 
remunerative,  so  satisfying  to  the 
earthly  sentiment  of  one  not  too  good 
to  live  in  this  world. 

It  was  eminently  in  keeping  with  that 
phase  of  his  character  which  she  most 
contemned  that  he  should,  with  his 
cheek  still  flushed,  with  a  surging  tide 
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of  repudiation  of  this  baseness,  with 
his  eyes  wincing  and  narrowing  as 
from  a  blow,  burst  out  in  vehement  de- 
fence, not  of  himself  and  his  motives, 
but  of  Absalom  Tynes. 

She  would  hardly  listen.  "I  hev 
hearn  ye  afore  on  Absalom  Tynes,  an'  I 
don't  want  ter  hear  no  mo'.  I  know 
what  I  know.  Tell  me  thar  ain't  no 
pride  in  the  pul-pif,— a-readin'  an' 
a-talkin'  an*  a-preachin'  so  glib  an'  pre- 
cise, an'  showin'  off  so  gran'  afore  the 
wimmin-folks,  an'  a-singin'  so  full- 
mouthed  an'  loud,  an'  bein'  the  biggest 
man  thar;  fur  Satan,  though  he  often 
gits  his  club-foot  on  the  pul-pif  stairs, 
ain't  never  been  knowed  ter  step  up! 
Ye  tell  me  that  ain't  true  'bout  some, 
ef  not  that  precious  deedie  o'  yourn, 
Absalom  Tynes?" 

"Euphemia,"  he  said  sternly  in  his 
turn,  and  her  heart  was  full  at  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  "I  dunno  what  ails 
you-uns;    ye    'pear  so — so— diff'unt— 

so^  "  He  hesitated;  his  words  were 

not  wont  to  be  ready. 

"So  diff'unt  from  what?  From  you- 
uns?  I  reckon  so!  Ef  I  war  ter  drap 
dead  this  minit,  nuthin',  nuthin'  could 
hev  made  me  act  like  you-uns,  prayin' 
an'  prayin'  fur  the  power  ter  preach— 
whenst — whenst— Owen  Haines,  ye 
ain't  even  got  the  power  i  r  pray!  The 
Lord  denies  ye  that— even  the  power  ter 
ax  so  ez— ter  be  fitten  fur  folks  ter 
hear!" 

"The  Lord  kin  hear,  Euphemy;  he 
reads  the  secret  thoughts." 

"Let  yourn  be  secret,  then!"  cried  Eu- 
phemia. "Fur  the  folks  air  listenin' 
too  ter  the  thoughts  which  the  Lord  kin 
hear  'thout  the  need  o'  words— listenin' 
an'— an',  Owen  Haines,  laflBn'!"  She 
choked  back  a  sob,  as  her  eyes  filled 
and  the  tears  ran  out  on  her  scarlet 
cheek.  With  a  stealthy  gesture  she 
wiped  them  away  with  the  curtain  of 
her  pink  sunbonnet,  carrying  herself 
very  stiflSy  lest  some  unconsidered  turn 
of  the  head  betray  her  rush  of  emotion 
to  the  other  church-goers  loitering  be- 
hind. When  she  lifted  her  eyes,  the 
flow  of  tears  all  stanched,  her  sobs 
curbed,  she  beheld  his  eyes  fixed  sor- 
rowfully upon  her. 
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•  D'  ye  'low  I  dimno  that,  Euphemy?" 
he  said,  his  voice  trembling.  "D'  ye 
'low  I  don't  see  'em  an'  hear  'em  too 
when  I'm  nigh  the  Amen?" 

Her  tears  burst  out  anew  when  she 
remembered  that  the  "Amen"  was 
often  said  for  him  by  the  presiding  min- 
ister, with  such  final  significance  of  in- 
tonation, ostentatiously  rising  the  while 
¥rom  the  kneeling  posture,  as  to  fix  per- 
force a  period  to  this  prolix  incohe- 
rency  of  "prayin'  fur  the  power." 

*'Ye  don't  feel  it,"  she  said,  very  cau- 
tiously sobbing,  for  since  her  grief 
would  not  be  denied,  she  indulged  it 
under  strict  guard,— "ye  don't  feel  it! 
But  me, — it  cuts  me  like  a  knife!" 

"Why,  Phemie,"  he  said  softly,  walk- 
ing closer  to  her  side— noticing  which 
she  moved  nearer  the  verge  of  the 
stream,  that  she  might  keep  the  dis- 
tance between  them  exactly  the  same 
as  before,  not  that  she  wished  to  repel 
him,  but  that  the  demonstration  might 
escape  the  notice  of  those  who  followed 
— "  'pears  ter  me  like  ye  ought  n't  ter 
keer,  fur  mebbe  I'll  be  visited  with  a 
outpourin'  o'  the  sperit,  an'  be  'lowed 
ter  work  fur  my  Lord  like  I  wanter  do." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  when 
they  had  reached  the  top  of  a  sort  of 
promontory  that  jutted  out  over  a 
leafy  sea  of  the  budding  forests  on  the 
levels  of  the  Cove  below.  The  whole 
world  of  the  spring  was  a-blooming. 
Even  the  tulip-trees,  with  their  splendid 
dignity  of  height  and  imposing  girth, 
seeming  well  able  to  spare  garlands, 
wore  to  their  topmost  sprays  myriads  of 
red  and  yellow  bells  swaying  in  the 
breeze.  The  azaleas  were  all  ablow, 
and  a  flowering  vine,  the  merest 
groundling,  but  decked  with  delicate 
white  corymbs,  lay  across  the  path. 
The  view  of  the  sinking  sun  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  great  purple  range,  heavy 
and  lowering  shadow  and  sombre  of 
hue,  but  through  the  gap  toward  the 
west,  as  if  glimpsed  through  some  mas- 
sive gate,  was  visible  a  splendid  irradi- 
ation overspreading  the  yellow-green 
valley  and  the  blue  mountains  beyond; 
so  vividly  azure  was  this  tint  that  the 
color  seemed  to  share  the  vernal  im- 
pulse and  glowed  with  unparalleled  ra- 


diance, like  some  embellishment  of  the 
spring  which  the  grosser  seasons  of  the 
year  might  not  compass.  From  below, 
where  the  beetling  rock  overhung  a 
wilderness  of  rhododendron,  voices 
came  up  on  the  soft  air.  The  others  of 
the  party  had  taken  the  short  cut.  She 
heard  her  mother's  wheeze,  the  jug- 
gler's low  mellow  voice,  her  father's  ir- 
ritable response,  and  she  realized  that 
for  one  more  moment  she  might  speak 
Avithout  interruption. 

"The  Lord's  got  nuthin'  fur  ye,"  she 
averred  vehemently;  "he  don't  need  yer 
preachin'  an'  he  don't  listen  ter  yer 
prayers.  Ye  hev  come  ter  be  the  laffin'- 
stock  o'  the  meetin'  an'  the  jye  o'  the 
game-makers  o'  the  Cove.  An'  ef— ef 
ye  don't  gin  it  up— I— I— ye'U  hev  ter 
gin  me  up— one  or  t'other— me  or  that." 

He  was  not  slow  now.  He  under- 
stood her  in  a  flash.  The  covert  grin, 
the  scornful  titter,  the  zestful  wink,— 
she  cared  more  for  these  small  demon- 
strations of  the  unthinkingly  merry  or 
the  censorious  scoffer  than  for  him  or 
the  problematic  work  that  his  Master 
might  send  him  the  grace  to  do.  Never- 
theless, he  steadied  himself  to  put  this 
into  words  that  he  might  make  sure  be- 
yond peradventure.  He  had  taken  off 
his  hat.  The  wind  was  blowing  back 
the  masses  of  his  fine  curling  fair  hair 
from  his  broad  low  brow.  His  cheeks 
were  flushed,  his  eyes  alight  and  in- 
tense. He  held  his  head  slightly  ror- 
ward.  "I  must  gin  you  up,  or  gin  ap 
prayin'  fur  the  power  ter  preach?" 

"In  public— 'fore  the  folks— I  mean; 
in  the  church-house  or  at  camp-meetin'. 
Oh,  I  can't  marry  a  man  gin  over  ter 
sech  afore  the  congregations!  But  ye 
kin  go  off  yander  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
mountings,  an'  pray,  ef  so  minded,  till 
the  skies  fall,  for  all  I'm  keerin'." 

"Ye  mind  kase  people  laff,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"Ef  people  laff  at  me  kase  I  be  fool- 
ish, I  mind  it.  Ef  people  laff  at  me 
kase  they  air  fools,  they  air  welcome  ter 
thar  laffln'  an'  thar  folly  too."  This 
discrimination  was  plain.  But  as  he 
still  looked  dreamy  and  dazed,  she 
made  the  application  for  him.  "Ye  can't 
preach;  ye  can't  pray;  ye  make  a  idjit 
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o'  yerself  tryin'.  I  can't  marry  no  sech 
man  'thout  ye  gin  up  prayin'  'fore 
folks." 

"Ye  think  mo'  o'  folks  'n  the  Lord?" 
Haines  demanded,  with  a  touch  of  that 
ministerial  asperity  expert  in  imputing 
sin. 

But  so  widely  diffused  are  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  that  the  well- 
grounded  layman  can  rarely  be  si- 
lenced even  by  a  minister  with  a  call, 
much  less  poor  uncommissioned  tongue- 
tied  Owen  Haines. 

"The  Lord  makes  allowances  which 
people  can't  an'  won't,"  she  retorted. 
"He  hears  the  thought  an'  the  sigh,  an' 
even  the  voice  of  a  tear." 

"He  does!  He  does!"  cried  Owen 
Haines,  fired  by  the  very  suggestion, 
his  face,  his  eyes,  his  lips  aflame.  "An' 
may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  an'  my  right  hand  be  withered 
an'  forget  its  cunning,  may  agues  an' 
anguish  rack  my  body  an'  may  my 
mind  dwindle  ter  the  sense  of  a  brute 
beastis,  ef  ever  I  promise  ter  put  bonds 
on  prayer  or  eschew  the  hope  of  my 
heart  in  the  house  of  God.  I'll  pray  fur 
the  power— I'll  pray  fur  the  power  ter 
preach  till  I  lose  the  gift  o'  speech— till 
I  kin  say  no  word  but  'the  power!— the 
power!— the  power'!" 

Euphemia  cowered  before  the  enthu- 
siasm her  chance  phrase  had  conjured 
up.  She  had  not,  in  a  certain  sense, 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  lover's  re- 
ligious fervor.  She  secretly  and  uncon- 
sciously doubted  the  validity  of  any 
spiritual  life.  She  could  not  postulate 
the  sacrificial  temperament.  She  could 
not  realize  how  he  would  have  em- 
braced any  votive  opportunity.  He 
was  of  the  type  akin  to  the  anchorite, 
the  monastic  recluse,— who  in  default 
of  aught  else  offers  the  kernel  of  life,  if 
not  its  empty  shell,— even  the  martyr. 
For  he  had  within  him  that  fiery  ex- 
altation which  might  have  held  him 
stanch  at  the  stake,  and  lifted  his  voice 
in  triumphant  psalmody  above  the  roar 
of  the  flames.  But  although  he  had  had 
his  spiritual  sufferings  of  denial,  and 
floutings,  and  painful  patience,  and 
hope  that  played  the  juggler  with  de- 
spair, he  had  anticipated  no  ordeal  like 


this.  He  looked  in  her  eyes  for  some 
token  of  relenting,  his  own  full  of  tears 
above  the  hardly  quenched  brightness 
of  his  fervor  of  faith,  a  quiver  on  his 
lips. 

Her  face  was  set  and  stern.  With  a 
realization  how  deeply  the  fantasy  had 
struck  roots  in  his  nature,  she  per- 
ceived that  she  must  needs  share  it  or 
flee  it.  She  was  hardly  aware  of  what 
she  did  mechanically,  but  as  she  pains- 
takingly tied  the  pink  strings  of  her 
bonnet  under  her  dimpled  chin  it  was 
with  an  air  of  finality,  of  taking  leave. 
She  was  not  unconscious  of  a  certain 
pathetic  appeal  in  his  life,  seemingly 
unnoted  by  God,  yet  for  God's  service, 
and  rejected  by  love.  But  she  thought 
that  if  he  pitied  himself  without  avail 
she  need  not  reproach  herself  to  pity 
him  more.  And  truly  she  had  scant 
pity  to  spare.  And  so  he  stood  there 
and  said  "Farewell"  as  in  a  dream,  and 
as  in  a  dream  she  left  him. 

From  "The  Juggler."  By  Charles  Egbert  Crad" 
dock.  iHoughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers 
Price  $1.25. 


SCIENCE  AND  "  REALISM." 

The  great  task  of  modern  Ikerature  is 
to  preserve  the  ideals  of  civilization  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  revelations  of  science. 
Rationalism  has  invaded  literature  as 
well  as  theology.  We  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  divorce  of  heart  and 
head.  We  wish  to  think  and  believe  as 
well  as  to  feel.  The  poetry  that  satis- 
fies a  scientific  age  must  know  how  to 
invest  a  fact  with  a  charm;  the  fiction 
that  satisfies  it  must  be  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  life  and  humanity  as  re.'d 
and  as  exact  as  the  engineer's  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  he  puts  into  play 
in  his  management  of  the  locomotive 
he  guides.  But  this  knowledge  requires 
long  and  searching  study  and  wide  and 
varied  experiences.  It  does  not  come 
by  inspiration  alone.  Without  the  se- 
vere and  exact  training  that  belongs  to 
scientific  knowledge,  we  shall  have 
pseudo-scientific  superstitions  and 
pseudo-scientific   chimeras  substituted 
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for  the  old-fashioned  superstitions  and 
chimeras  of  fairyland  and  mythology. 
This  Is  what  has  really  happened  in  fic- 
tion. The  great  popularity  of  the  so- 
called  realistic  school  is  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  ap- 
parent revelations  of  scientific  laws 
with  regard  to  human  nature.  "Vir- 
tue," says  Zola,  "is  a  product  like  vit- 
riol and  sugar;"  or  "inheritance  has  its 
laws  like  gravity."  That  may  be  true: 
but  as  Georg  Brandes  remarks:  "We 
know  the  laws  of  gravity,  but  as  good 
as  nothing  of  the  laws  of  inheritance." 
So,  too,  we  may  know  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  production  of  vitriol 
and  sugar,  but  there  is  no  science  of 
human  chemistry  to  give  us  the  molecu- 
lar changes  necessary  to  the  production 
of  virtue  and  vice.  But  the  realistic 
school  pretends  to  know  the  principles 
of  such  a  chemistry.  It  has  its  system. 
It  has  badly  digested  Darwinism  and 
the  theories  of  the  new  school  of  crim- 
inal anthropology  as  set  forth  by  Lorn- 
broso,  and  it  uses  a  scientific  jargon 
that  appeals  to  the  modern  demand  for 
explanation.  The  great  public,  like 
children  who  are  satisfied  with  any 
answer  to  their  questions,  so  long  as  it 
pretends  to  be  an  answer  at  all,  greed- 
ily swallows  the  presumptions  of  the 
realistic  school  in  order  to  satisfy  its 
curiosity,  and  adopts  the  mistakes  of 
its  charlatan  guides  in  supposing  that 
because  science  reveals  the  social 
origin  and  evolution  of  some  of  our  no- 
blest sentiments,  therefore  these  senti- 
ments being  purely  artificial  in  their 
character  deserve  neither  recognition 
nor  respect,  and  the  baser  natural  in- 
clinations are  to  be  preferred  and  fol- 
lowed instead.  In  no  direction  has  this 
en-or  made  greater  headway  than  in 
the  recent  frequent  attacks  upon  the 
institution  of  marriage,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  ideal  of  love  into  a  purely 
physical  attraction.  Granting  that  love 
taken  in  the  ideal  acceptation  of  the 
term  is  the  product  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  was  unknown  among  the 
ancients,  it  is  none  the  less  a  reality  be- 
cause all  are  not  capable  of  it,  and  none 
the  less  of  a  noble  and  lofty  character. 
Evolution  of  sentiment  is  certainly  as 


noble  and  real  a  thing  as  evolution  of 
matter.  Civilization  has  worked  out 
monogamy  as  her  highest  ideal  and  a 
departure  from  it  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward into  barbarism.  It  is  impossible 
that  in  so  close  a  union  as  that  of  mar- 
riage, there  should  not  arise  at  some 
time  that  mutual  irritation  which 
comes  from  imperfect  sympathies  and 
a  clash  of  interests  and  wills.  It  is  im- 
possible, too,  that  a  union  often  con- 
tracted in  a  moment  of  youthful  folly 
and  illusion  should  not  sometimes  bind 
together  those  who  should  never  have 
met,  and  for  whom  a  divorce  is  the 
only  legitimate  reparation  of  a  terrible 
mistake.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  a  very  great  deal  of  the  irritation 
and  restiveness  felt  under  the  marriage 
yoke,  by  women  in  particular,  is  caused 
by  that  morbidly  sensitive  nervousness 
and  hysterical  egotism  that  are  in- 
duced by  unwise  education  and  an  idle, 
luxurious  life.  Our  less  refined  ances- 
tors were  like  children  In  their  domes- 
tic relations;  they  quarrelled  and  kissed, 
forgave  and  forgot,  and  hand  in  hand 
went  "down  the  hill  thegither."  Our 
modern  married  people  nurse  their 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm;  they  ruminate 
over  their  disagreements,  exaggerate 
their  importance,  read  exciting  litera- 
ture spiced  with  similar  experiences, 
imagine  themselves  doomed  to  life- 
long wretchedness,  and  immediately 
begin  to  realize  their  anticipations.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  tragic-mar- 
riage fiction  that  has  been  flooding  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  decade  has  come 
from  the  pens  of  women.  It  is  the 
shriek  of  a  petulant  child,  spoiled  by 
over-indulgence  and  wholly  engrossed 
in  its  own  wilful  desires;  it  is  not  liter- 
ature. 

Modem  fiction,  in  attempting  to  be 
scientific,  errs  in  another  direction:  it 
confounds  psychology  with  pathology, 
which  are  two  very  different  things;  i.t 
gives  us  details  that  belong  to  medicine 
and  the  sick-room,  and  not  to  literature 
and  art.  It  uses  its  powers  as  would 
the  botanist  who  should  neglect  the 
flowers  and  trees  around  him  and  de- 
vote all  his  study  to  nut-galls  and  hid- 
eous excrcocences  on  bark  and  leaves. 
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The  description  may  be  faithful,  the 
language  captivating,  the  interest  well 
sustained,  but  after  all,  we  have  only 
got  a  nut-gall  when  we  might  have  had 
an  oak,  "All  that  is  true  in  psychia- 
try," says  Lombroso,  "is  not  accept- 
-able  in  art.  There  is  no  doubt  that. ex- 
aggeration of  truths  is  harmful  to  lit- 
erature. The  true  is  not  always  the 
beautiful  and  there  are  moral  abysses 
which  literature  in  the  name  of  art  has 
no  right  to  explore." 

But  it  is  these  moral  abysses  which 
much  of  modern  fiction  seems  bent  on 
exploring.  It  seeks  its  heroes  among 
criminals  and  its  heroism  in  vice.  It 
pretends  to  follow  scientific  teaching, 
and  it  leaves  out  what  does  not  suit  its 
purpose  and  retains  what  it  likes. 

What  place  have  the  facts  of  crim- 
inal anthropology  in  art?  Do  they  be- 
long to  art  at  all?     Zola  and  his  fol- 
lowers think  they  do,  and  that  they 
have  a  leading  place  in  art.   But  does 
he  give  us  the  facts  as  they  are?  Does 
he  carry  out  his  theory  of  realism  ?  Let 
;us  listen  to  Lombroso  again.  Lombroso 
says  that  the  leading  idea  of  the  "Bete 
Jiumaine"  is  the  bom  criminal.  "But," 
he  adds,  "Zola  has  fallen  into  singular 
errors  and  violates  the  laws  of  truth 
and  probability  by  an  atavistic  return 
to  the  old  trick  of  romancers,  who  al- 
ways conceive  of  fated  events  as  com- 
mitted in  fated  places  by  predestined 
men  and   predestined   weapons.  For 
example,   in  the   'Fortune  des  Rou- 
gons,'  there  is  mention  of  a  gun  with 
which  a  contraband  kills  a  gendarme 
and  which  is  used  by  a  rebel  nephew 
against  another  gendarme  and  later, 
in  its  turn,  it  kills  the  assassin,  as  if 
destiny  were  not  in  the  hereditary  in- 
stinct, but  had  been  bequeathed  to  that 
unconscious   instrument.    But  Zola's 
greatest  error  is  not  here;  it  lies  in  the 
portrayal   of  character.  He  has  de- 
picted drunkards  wonderfully  and  even 
well  enough  the  low  bourgeois  of  vil- 
lages and  cities,  but  has  not  in  my 
opinion  studied  the  criminal  from  life. 
His  portrayals  produce  on  me  the  ef- 
fect  of  those  pale,   blurred,  photo- 
graphic reproductions  from  oil  paint- 


ings instead  of  from  the  living  subject. 
Therefore,  I,  who  have  studied  thou- 
sands and  thousands  oi  criminals,  am 
unable  to  classify  Roubeaud;  and  a  de- 
generate epileptic  like  Jacques  ought 
to  have  many  other  defects;  a  singular 
violence  of  character  and  unreasonable 
irascibility,  a  profound  immorality, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
be  a  good  man,  except  in  the  ferocious 
moments  that  assail  him. ' 

There  lies  the  vicious  character  and 
the  consequent  immorality  of  Zolaism. 
It  pretends  to  give  the  truth,  and  it  sup- 
presses the  greater  part  of  it,  and  in 
that  suppression  falsifies  what  it  bor- 
rows of  reality.  It  calls  itself  scien- 
tific, and  it  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  broad,  calm,  impartial  spirit  of  sci- 
ence that  tells  the  whole  truth  and  ig- 
nores nothing.  It  enlists  our  sympa- 
thies for  what  ought  to  excite  our  dis- 
gust. It  subverts  the  principles  of  art 
by  substituting  the  abnormal  for  what 
is  normal,  and  in  doing  so  corrupts  the 
taste  and  the  morals  of  its  readers. 

Another  favorite  subject  for  pseudo- 
scientific  treatment  in  fiction,  is  hypno- 
tism. The  vast  majority  of  readers 
who  get  their  science  from  novels  are 
under  the  impression  that  there  exists 
in  certain  favored  individuals  a  mys- 
terious power  by  which  they  can  influ- 
ence others  to  do  as  it  pleases  them.  In 
an  age  in  which  a  novel  whose  plot  is 
based  on  such  a  belief  can  attain  unex- 
ampled popularity  and  become  for  a 
time  the  chief  theme  of  pulpits  and  lec- 
ture-rooms, it  is  not  out  of  place  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  this  phase  of 
hypnotism,  in  a  work  that  wishes  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  princi- 
ples of  true  criticism. 


"I  consider  it  established,"  says  Wil- 
helm  Wundt,  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic,  an  authority  in  the  domain  of  sci- 
entific psychology,  "that  the  so-called 
suggestion— that  practised  by  words  or 
by  acts  to  suggest  representations— is 
the  principal  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
hypnotism.  The  action  of  other  influ- 
ences, such  as  fixing  the  attention  upon 
a  determined  object,  appears  to  be  re- 
duced to  this  fact,  that  they  facilitate 
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suggestion  in  provokmg  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness fitted  to  receive  it,  or  that 
they  themselves  constitute  c  suggest- 
ive practice  in  the  sense  that  they  en- 
gender the  idea  of  an  hypnotic  sleep. . . 

"Undoubtedly  hypnotism  has  its 
value  in  medicine  by  aiding  physicians 
to  act  upon  the  nutritive  functions  by 
suggestion  when  the  malady  is  a 
purely  nervous  one;  but  hypnotic  en- 
thusiasts believe  they  have  found  in 
suggestion  a  remedy  for  all  the  moral 
maladies  from  which  we  suffer.  In  the 
future,  pedagogues  will  suggest  to  a 
child  to  be  good  and  obedient  until  the 
desired  qualities  are  fixed  in  the  char- 
acter. Under  suggestion,  it  is  said,  all 
artistic  works  will  be  produced,  from 
the  feats  of  the  acrobat  to  the  less  ma- 
terial productions  of  art.  Legends  and 
tales  that  rational  criticism  had  ex- 
pelled from  history  are  restored  to  the 
dignity  of  facts  worthy  of  belief. 
Sleeping  Beauty  is  a  cataleptic.  Reli- 
gions are  based  on  hypnotism;  their 
revelations  are  due  to  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion; the  tongues  of  the  Apostles  are 
explained  in  this  way.  Such  are  the 
phantoms  of  a  science  gone  mad.  Of 
all  the  relations  of  man  to  man  that  is 
the  most  immoral  that  makes  of  one 
the  machine  of  the  other.  It  is  the 
most  intolerable  of  slaveries.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides it  is  a  dangerous  practice  for  the 
health.  A  constant  diminution  of  the 
force  of  resistance  of  tne  nervous  sys- 
tem ensues,  and  the  subject  becomes  a 
victim  to  hallucinations  through  his 
extreme  susceptibility  to  suggestion." 

Here  again  we  have  the  plain,  scien- 
tific fact.  There  is  no  mysterious  all- 
powerful  influence  emanating  from 
some  favored  individual,  no  inevitable 
submission  on  the  part  of  another  ac- 
companied by  inevitable  loss  of  indi- 
viduality. There  is  simply  a  suspen- 
sion of  will-power  on  the  part  of  a  cred- 
ulous person  with  an  excitable  and  de- 
generate nervous  system.  The  influ- 
ence is  not  external  but  internal.  The 
subject  is  simply  the  victim  of  self-de- 
lusion. 

There  are  many  other  scientific 
truths  of  a  revolting  character  of 
which  it  ouglit  to  be  noted  that  the  sex- 


less spirit  in  which  they  are  written 
and  read  by  scientists  is  very  different 
from  the  morbid  spirit  which  in  the 
name  of  art  throws  a  brilliantly  col- 
ored, finely-woven  mantle  of  rhetoric 
over  moral  ulcers  and  moral  weakness, 
and  persuades  unthinking  readers  that 
it  conceals  beauty  and  health. 

The  great  giants  in  literature  have 
always  recognized  this  fact.  They  have 
chosen  the  strong,  the  beautiful,  the 
graceful,  and  the  enduring  elements  of 
human  character  as  their  chief  themes. 
They  have  treated  with  a  fine  irony  or 
an  indulgently  contemptuous  humor 
the  frailties,  the  eccentricities,  and 
weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Shake- 
speare does  not  make  the  animalism 
that  draws  Touchstone  to  Audrey  the 
theme  of  his  brilliant  comedy,  but  a 
modern  novelist  would  have  sup- 
pressed or  subordinated  Rosalind  and 
Orlando,  and  in  the  name  of  realism 
and  art  for  art's  sake  would  have  made 
the  clown  and  his  doxy  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  treatment. 

From  "  A  Group  of  French  Critics."  By  Mary 
Fisher.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Price  $\.50. 


SOME  BITS  OF  VERSE. 
DECEMBER. 

And  wherewithal  shall  Earth  be  clothed, 
to-day? 

What  music  will  she  make,  and  speak 
what  word. 

What  beauty  have,  before  unseen,  un- 
heard: 

How  will  she  stand,  and  Avhat  thing  will 
she  say? 

She  thinks  not  of  one  loveliness  of  May, 
Of  any  bloom  of  June,  or  singing  bird. 
Of  any  autumn  hue:  white-robed,  un- 
stirred 

By  faintest  breath,  she  speeds  the  light 
away. 

White-robed  and  voiceless,  yet  in  mead 
or  bough 

Never  before  so  beautiful:  pure,  still, 
A  virgin,  mindful  only  of  her  vow, 
She  chooses  well:  fitly  will  she  fulfil 
The  sacred  rite.   'T  is  dusk:  she  sees  it 
now 

Once  more,— the  star  upon  the  Syrian  hilL 
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THE  HAPPIEST  HEART. 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 
iShall  lord  it  but  a  day: 
Better  the  lowly  deed  were  done, 
And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame, 
The  dust  will  hide  the  crown: 
Ay,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 
Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet 
And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest. 


THE  POETS  OF  OLD  ISRAEL. 

<01d  Israel's  readers  of  the  stars, 
I  love  them  best.   Musing,  they  read. 
In  embers  of  the  heavenly  hearth. 
High  truths  were  never  learned  below. 
They  asked  not  of  the  barren  sands. 
They   questioned    not  that   stretch  of 
death: 

But  upward  from  the  humble  tent 
They  took  the  stairway  of  the  hills: 
Upward  they  clomb,  bold  in  their  trust, 
To  pluck  the  glory  of  the  stars. 
iPaith  falters,  knowledge  does  not  know. 
Fast,  one  by  one,  the  phantoms  fade: 
But  that  strange  light,  unwavering,  lone, 
Grasped  from  the  lowered  hand  of  God, 
Abides,  quenchless  forevermore. 


THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

A  soldier  answered,  "Bid  the  battle  bray, 
Woo  me  with  music  of  the  fray." 

A  boy  laid  by  his  playthings,— "Mother 
dear, 

I  soon  can  help:  another  year." 

A  maiden  gazed  into  the  great  night 
sky,— 

^'Yes,  God  will  send  him  by  and  by." 

Steadfast,  along  the  way  of  life  they 
passed: 

A  soft  voice  drowned  the  trumpet-blast. 

The  child— a  little  stone,  oh  it  his  name, 
The  maiden's  lover  never  came. 
From  "  Out  of  the  Silence."     By  John  Vance 
Cheney.   Copeland  &  Day,  Publishers. 


NOW  LIKE  A  IlED  LEAF. 

In  youth  how  slowly  passed  the  golden 
day! 

As  if  upon  the  stillness  of  some  brook 
You  threw  a  roseleaf  and  the  roseleaf 
took 

Its  own  sweet  time  to  loiter  to  t'lie  bay: 
The  lark  sang  always;  life  was  endless 
play; 

We  lived  on  nectar  from  a  poet's  book. 
Drifting  along  by  many  a  sunny  nook, 
Little    we    cared— it    would    be  ever 
May!— 

Now,  like  a  red  leaf  on  the  autumna^ 
stream. 

That  cannot  steer  nor  stop— that  can- 
not sink — 

Swiftly  I  drift.  As  in  some  fateful 
dream 

There  seems  no  time  to  pause— no  time  to 
think; 

The  cataract  roars— I  see  the  white 

foam  gleam 
Within  the  gorge— it  draws  me  to  the 

brink! 


ACROSS  THE  YEARS."; 
The  old  rememberable  barn— how  grey 
It  loomed  above  the  orchard  and  the 
spring! 

The  orchard  where  the  robin  used  to 
sing 

Building  his  nest  beneath  the  blossomed 
spray. 

Where  are  the  rosebud  maidens  of  that 
day? 

Some,  like  the  birds,  afar  have  taken 
wing; 

Some  sleep  below,  but  memories  oft 

they  bring 
Sweet  as  remembered  odors  of  the  hay. 
Ah,  yet  once  more  across  the  shadowy 

year 

She  meets  me  in  the  gloaming.  Down 
the  lane 

We  hearing  the  dropping  of  the  pasture 
bars. 

It  is  the  trysting  hour  and  kindly  stars 
Bloom  in  the  twilight  trees- O  Love!  O 
Tears! 

O  Youth  that  was— that  will  not  come 
again! 

From  "At  the  Gates  of  Song."   By  Lloyd  Mifflin. 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  Publishers. 
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"  WHEN  YOU  AKE  OLD." 

When  you  are  old  and   I   am  passed 
away — 

Passed,  and  your  face,  your  golden  face, 
is  grey— 

I  think,  whate'er  the  end,  this  dream  of 
mine, 

Comforting  you,  a  friendly  star  will  shine 
Down  the  dim  slope  where  still  you  stum- 
ble and  stray. 

So  may  it  be:  and  so  dead  Yesterday, 
No  sad-eyed  ghost,  but  generous  and  gay, 
May  serve  you  memories  like  almighty 
wine. 

When  you  are  old. 

Dear  Heart,  it  shall  be  so,  under  the  sway 
Of  death  the  past's  enormous  disarray 
Lies  hushed  and  dark.   Yet  though  there 

come  no  sign, 
Live    on    well   pleased:    immortal  and 

divine,  * 

Love  shall  still  tend  you,  as  God's  angels 
may, 

When  you  are  old. 

W  E.  Henley. 


THE  DREAMER'S  STRONGHOLD. 
"  Nou's  ne  vivons  pas,  mais  nous  esp^rons  de 
vivre." — Pascal. 

"We  do  not  live — but  ah!  we  hope  to 
live," 

So  croon  to  me  the  boughs  of  barren 
trees. 

"If  our  unchanging  fate  were  sealed  by 
these 

Fast-fettered  buds,  if  God  did  only  give^ 
Such  unsunned   semblance  of  majestic 
life, 

We  should  not  strain  to  bear  our  load 
of  snow, 

But   gladly  droop   and  bid   the  North 
wind's  knife 
Rend  us  at  will,  and  cast  us  crushed 
and  low." 

They  do  not  live — but  sweet,  their  dream 
of  birth; 

Of  how  some  husk,  at  touch  of  passing 
bird. 

Will  one  day  drop  and  Spring's  first 
breath  he  stirred 
To  reach  the  ear  of  Winter-weary  earth. 


That  she  may  learn  the  hour  is  drawing 
nigh. 

When  mists  of  green  s&all  shape  to 
leaves  at  noon. 
And  chestnut  fans  unfurl  beneath  the 
sky. 

And  April  show  that  May  will  follow 
soon. 

I  do  not  live.  .  .  .  but  yet,  since  fancies 
creep 

Across  my  brain,  as  oft  by  day  as 
night — 

Yea,  fairer  thoughts  and  charged  with 
more  delight 
And  surer  spells  than  those  chance  brings 
with  sleep — 
A  magic  castle  have  I  reared  on  high; 
Though  men  should  say  its  cloud-capped 
tower  seems 
Aerial,  'tis  wrought  enduringly. 
And  there  I'll  watch  till  Time  brings  true 
my  dreams. 
Speaker.  e.  A.  J.  H. 


"HE    WENT   OUT   OF    THE    CITY  INTO 

BETHANY,  AND  HE  LODGED  THERE." 
His  triumph  past.  His  passion  drawing 
nigh. 

He  who  should  die  to  heal  the  whole 

world's  woes 
Must    first    remember   Bethany,  and 

those 

Dear  friends  He  loved.   O,  hearts  that 

beat  so  high 
With  love,  yet  fear  lest  God  your  love 

deny. 

Behold  the  Man!   He  loved — be  done 

with  fears! 
He  wept,  and  made  more  sacred  all 
our  tears — 
He  wept,  and  at  that  thought  our  tears 
we  dry! 

Lord,  in  Thy  heaven  we  could  not  reach 
to  Thee, 

But  Thou  with  human  hands  dost  lift  us 
where 

Our  trembling  thought  may  touch  in- 
finity 

And  live — our  dazzled,  mortal  eyes  may 
dare 

Look  through  these  shadows  of  our  days 

and  nights, 
Look  through  the  darkness  to  the  Light 

of  lights. 

Argosy.  M.  A.  M.  MARKS. 
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From  the  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WHO  WILL  EXPLOIT  CHINA? 

On  the  twelfth  of  May,  1891,  the 
Czarovitch  Nicholas  laid  with  great 
solemnity  at  Vladivostok  the  first 
sleeper  of  the  trans-Siherian  railway. 
Leading  down  the  valley  of  the  Usuri, 
and  up  that  of  the  Amoor,  crossing  the 
mountains  which  encircle  Lake  Baikal, 
and  running  on  and  on  over  the  illim- 
itable steppes  of  western  Siberia,  the 
monster  iron  way  w^ill  soon  unite  the 
Muscovite  plains  with  the  sliores  of  the 
Pacific;  the  sacred  capital  of  the  czars 
with  that  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
Within  a  few  months  now,  this  grandi- 
ose dream  will  have  become  a  reality. 
The  section  which  connects  Vladivostok 
with  Chabarovsk  on  the  Amoor  has 
just  been  completed;  steamers  will  take 
passengers  and  freight  from  this  point 
to  Nertchinsk,  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Amoor;  and  it  only  remains  to 
complete  the  connection  between 
Nertchinsk  and  Lake  Baikal  in  order  to 
be  able  to  travel  the  entire  length  of 
Siberia  by  steam.  So  much  ttie  Rus- 
sians expect  to  have  accomplished  be- 
fore the  end  of  1898.  They  are  pushing 
on  the  Avork  with  such  zeal  that  they 
will  outstrip,  by  two  or  three  years,  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations. 

It  needs  nO'  more  tlian  tliis  prodigious 
activity  and  feverish  haste  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake  in  the  extreme-Orient,  where 
events  succeed  one  another  just  now 
with  disconcerting  rapidity.  If  the 
Russians  are  awaiting  with  ill-con- 
cealed impatience  the  completion  of  the 
last  sections  of  the  trans-Siberian  rail- 
way, it  is  not  merely  because  they  long 
to  put  their  empire  in  communication 
with  a  sea  which  has  neither  icebergs 
nor  narrow  straits;  and  Avhich  cannot 
be  closed  by  treaties;  it  is  also  because 
their  experience  of  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  has  taught  them  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  foresee  what 
will  happen  in  those  countries;  and 
most  of  all  because  they  feel  that  the 
hour  has  fully  come  for  developing  and 
distributing  all  over  the  world  the  vast 
potential  wealth  of  the  Middle  Em- 
pire.  The  Russians  do  not  intend  to  he 


forestalled  in  the  exploitation  of 
China. 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  talk 
of  the  menace  of  the  yellow  races. 
Everybody  remembers  the  cartoon 
where  the  yellow  invasion  which  is  des- 
tined to  put  an  end  to  our  intestine 
feuds  by  swallowing  us  all  in  a  common 
gulf,  is  symbolized  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  William  II.  In  this  sense 
there  is  of  course  no  such  thing  as  a 
"yellow"  danger.  There  are  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  Chinese,  and  if  they 
were  to  overflow  Europe  they  would 
undoubtedly  drown  us  out.  But  they 
are  all  either  small  proprietors,  culti- 
vating with  zeal  and  profit  an  insignifi- 
cant bit  of  land,  or  small  merchants 
absorbed  in  their  trade,  or  mere  labor- 
ers, performing  with  unwearying  pa- 
tience the  humblest  of  tasks.  Histoi-y 
offers  no  example  of  an  invasion  under- 
taken by  a  nation  of  small  traders  and 
land-owners.  The  "yellow"  peril  does 
not  exist.  The  Chinese  are  a  sober, 
plodding,  industrious,  and  economical 
people,  but  they  are  no  conquerors. 
The  approaching  danger  is  a  financial 
and  social  one;  and  it  will  become  im- 
minent when  the  more  enterprising 
races— those  who  are  least  hide-bound 
by  tradition  and  have  men  and  money 
at  command— shall  have  begun  to 
"work"  China  for  those  profits  about 
which  they  are  already  wrangling. 
The  question  who  is  to  open  up  China, 
is  now  before  the  world. 

For  this  gigantic  "job"  several  states, 
European,  American,  and  Asiatic,  are 
already  competing.  Our  aim  in  the 
ensuing  essay  will  be  to  consider  their 
respective  pretensions,  and  study  their 
means  and  chances  of  success.  Fore- 
most of  all,  by  virtue  of  her  ancient 
relations  with  China,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  her  political  aims,  stands 
Russia.  Even  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  1689,  the 
Russians  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
Nertchinsk  with  China.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Son  of  Heaven  had 
ever  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  western  power,  and  one  of  the 
clauses  of  this  venerable  compact  per- 
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mitted  Russian  merchants  furnished 
with  passports  to  trade  in  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire. 

Ever  since  the  era  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Russian  statesmen,  with  perfect  con- 
Tiction,  and  a  religious  belief  in  their 
own  future,  have  been  extending  the 
dominion  of  their  race  over  the  huge 
continent  Avliose  boundless  plains  reach 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Without  haste  and  without  rest,  in  the 
'certainty  that  time  is  worliing  for 
them,  they  are  gradually  accomplishing 
the  destiny  marked  out  for  them  by 
geography  and  history.  The  Russian 
eagle  has  two  heads — one  turned 
toward  Europe,  and  the  other  toward 
Asia— and  the  popular  imagination 
loves  to  see  herein  a  symbol  of  that 
ultimate  sway  over  both  continents 
which  is  reserved  for  the  Slavic  race. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  two  nations,  En- 
gland and  Russia,  made  the  important 
discovery  that  what  the  diplomatists 
call  Europe  is  not  the  entire  world. 
While  the  western  powers  were  ex- 
hausting their  strength  in  fruitless 
conflicts,  the  English  were  founding 
Greater  Britain,  and  realizing  their 
proud  assumption  that  to  Albion  be- 
longs the  kingdom  of  the  universal 
deep,  while  the  Russians  were  enlarg- 
ing upon  all  sides,  the  already  distant 
limits  of  their  empire. 

Political  tradition,  maps  and  manuals 
of  geography  have  vitiated  all  our 
ideas.  Through  them  we  have  come  to 
look  upon  Europe  as  a  complete  whole 
outside  of  which  there  are  only  "Col- 
onies." But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  natural  division  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Ural  Mountains  are  no 
real  barrier.  They  are  easily  crossed 
by  roads  and  railways;  and  the  Siberian 
plain  on  their  east  is  identical  in  soil, 
flora,  and  the  character  of  its  inhab- 
itants with  the  Muscovite  plain  on  their 
west.  Siberia  is  not  a  Russian  colony; 
it  is  Russia.  Ask  an  army-ofRcer,  or  a 
government  employe  at  Vladivostok  if 
he  is  going  back  to  Russia  soon,  and 
he  will  either  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion, or  he  will  resent  it.  He  is  in 
Russia  now;  and  the  fact  that  he  will 


have  to  go  half  round  the  world  to 
reach  Odessa  makes  no  difference.  He 
will  be  in  Russia  still  when  he  gets 
there.  Russian  policy  is  no  more  ex- 
clusively European  than  English  pol- 
icy. It  watches  events  in  China  as 
attentively  as  those  in  Turkey.  At  this 
moment,  Russian  diplomacy  attaches 
quite  as  much  importance  to  Port 
Arthur  as  to  Constantinople;  perhaps 
more.  At  Port  Arthur  Russia  touches 
the  open  sea.  At  Constantinople  she 
would  still  be  imprisoned  within  the 
Mediterranean.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Russian  "tranquillity,"  with- 
out sufficiently  realizing  that  this  tran- 
quillity is  merely  an  illusion,  and  a 
mask  on  the  European  side.  Russia 
wants  peace  in  the  West,  because  in 
the  far  East  she  is  cariying  on  a  work 
of  great  difficulty,  the  complete  success 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  own  greatness.  On  the  day 
when  the  trans-Siberian  railway  is  fin- 
ished, the  czar  will  dictate  terms  to 
northern  China,  and  the  "tranquillity" 
of  Russia  will  cease  on  that  same  day. 
So  intimately  are  European  questions 
connected  with  those  that  agitate  the 
most  remote  countries,  and  so  inevi- 
table is  their  reaction  upon  one  an- 
other. It  is  this  great  truth  which  the 
statesmen  of  England  and  Russia  have 
had  the  wit  to  divine.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  magnificent  concep- 
tions of  a  Disraeli,  or  an  Alexander  III., 
and  the  trivial  excitements  of  a  Metter- 
nic'h  or  a  Guizot! 

"The  policy  of  great  states,"  said 
Napoleon  I.,  "lies  in  their  geography." 
It  is  geography  which  has  laid  upon 
Russia  the  imperious  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  port  upon  some  open  sea. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
the  constant  concern  of  Russian 
diplomacy  has  been  to  provide  the 
Muscovite  plains  with  a  marine  outlet, 
an  opening  into  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Hemmed  in  upon  the  west  by  the 
power  of  Germany,  on  the  north  by 
everlasting  ice,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
"Eastern  Question,"  they  have  sought, 
in  Asia,  what  man  and  nature  have 
denied  them  in  Europe.  Two  routes 
were  possible  for  them:  the  one  to  the 
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Indian  ocean,  by  Afghanistan;  and  that  and  of  the  macliinery  necessary  for 
to  the  Cliina  Sea,  by  Manchooria,  aud  pursuing-  an  aggressive  policy  on  all 
they  undertoolv  to  pursue  them  both  hands  at  tlie  same  time,  tlie  Russians 
simultaneousl3\  Difficulties  in  the  way  have  turned  with  determination  toward 
of  establishing  communication,  and  her  the  extreme-Orient;  their  object  being 
remoteness  from  all  the  centres  of  to  approach  from  the  north  those  rich 
commercial  activity  had  retarded  the  marliets  of  the  Middle  Bmpire  which 
development  of  Siberia.  She  remained  the  French  and  English  have  been  try- 
dead  capital,  a  mine  of  unproductive  ing  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of  tlie 
wealth.  The  only  way  of  putting  life  south  and  of  the  sea. 
into  her  was  to  bring  her  into  actual  From  time  immemorial  Mongolian 
contact  with  some  fertile,  populous,  caravans  have  carried  to  Russia  the 
largely  producing  and  consuming  re-  silks  and  the  teas  of  China.  The  traffic 
gion.  Could  this  be  done,  farmers  and  was  never  extensive,  amounting,  in 
traders  would  at  once  be  attracted,  1894,  to  only  thirty-one  millions  of 
commerce  would  find  a  vent,  and  agri-  francs;  and  the  most  natural  way  of 
cultural  products  a  market,  and  ways  developing  it  appeared  to  be  to  bring 
of  communication  would  readily  be  the  frontier  of  Russia  nearer  the  cen- 
opened.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  sec-  tres  of  Chinese  production.  Little  by 
ond  reason  for  Russia's  advance  little,  therefore,  an  immense  line  of 
toward  India  and  China.  circumvallation  has  been  drawn  by 
Up  to  1886  India  appeared  to  be  the  Russia  around  the  Middle  Empire,  from 
supreme  object  of  Muscovite  ambition,  the  Hindoo-Koosh  to  Korea,  compress- 
The  Congress  of  Berlin  had  thwarted  ing  it,  so  to  speak,  between  the  two 
the  designs  of  the  Russians  upon  Con-  arms  of  a  monstrous  pair  of  pincers, 
stantinople,  and  they  redoubled  their  Iii  1858,  when  Vladivostok  was  founded 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  Asia.  Peace-  "Pon  the  sea  of  Japan,  Russia  tonched 
ful  and  "tranquil"  to  a  degi-ee  in  the  ocean  at  last,  and  acquired  a  harbor 
Europe,  their  policy  beyond  the  Ural  ti'ee  from  ice  during  eight  months  of  the 
Mountains  was  all  energy  and  action,  year. 

They  were  soon  installed  upon  the  sum-  It  was  a  great  point  gained,  but  not 
mits  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh;  Afghanistan  yet  an  adequate  means  of  discharge  for 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  their  the  Russian  abscess.  The  harbor  of 
hands;  India  was  threatened;  the  way  Vladivostok  is  closed  during  the  four 
to  the  coast  was  clear.  Suddenly,  how-  winter  months.  The  sea  on  which  it 
ever,  they  stopped  short  in  their  ad-  opens  is  itself  confined  within  straits 
vance.  The  officers  who  were  occupied  which  are  either  impassable  or  con- 
in  boldly  seizing  positions  toward  the  trolled  by  Korea  or  Japan,  and  Russia 
south  were  recalled.  The  government  immediately  set  about  acquiring  these 
of  the  czar  were  intimidated  by  the  re-  outlets  to  the  Pacific.  At  that  time 
monstrances  of  England,  and  shrank  be-  Japan  was  still  an  exclusive  and  old- 
fore  the  danger  of  serious  complications,  fashioned    country,    without  either 

Since  then,  the  Russians  have  re-  navy  or  army  of  any  importance.  Her 

mained  on  the  defensive  upon  that  side.  "Europeanization"    had    barely  com- 

They   have  passively  permitted   the  uienced.   In  1875,  however,  Russia  pre- 

English  to  annex  the  coast  of  the  vailed  upon  the  mikado  to  accept  the 

Mekran  and  the  valley  of  Chitral,  to  island  of  Saghalien  in  exchange  for  the 

shut  their  rivals  off  from  the  highway  Kooriles— the  shadow  for  the  substance, 

to  the  sea,  and  transform  the  Indian  In  1876  he  yielded  the  suzerainty  of 

Ocean  into  an  English  lake.  Korea  for  the  opening  to  Japanese 

Arrested  in  Afghanistan,  and  wait-  commerce  of  a  single  Korean  port- 
ing for  a  more  auspicious  occasion,  with  Fusan;  and  so  Korea  became  a  factor 
a  patience  born  of  invincible  faith  in  in  the  question. 

their  own  future,  powerless  in  other  Matters  had  reached  this  stage  wlien 

directions  owing  to  their  lack  of  capital  Englisli  jealousy  definitively  barred  to 
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Russian  expansion  the  route  to  tlie 
Indian  Ocean,  Ttiere  now  remained  to 
tlie  government  of  tlie  czar  exactly  one 
last  liope  of  obtaining  a  free  port  upon 
an  oi>en  sea.  Only  in  the  farthest  east 
could  the  necessary  outlet  for  Russian 
commerce  and  Russian  development 
be  secured;  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  Korean  or  Japanese  question  con- 
stituted the  chief  concena  of  the  Cab 
inet  at  Petersburg.  Here,  too,  the  Rus- 
sians discovered  that  English  intrigue 
had  been  before  them,  and  the  rapid 
progress  which  Japan  had  begun  to 
make  decided  the  czar  to  act  with 
promptness  and  energy.  In  August. 
1886,  Port  Lazareff  was  occupied  by 
Russian  ships  and  troops. 

Thus  installed,  Russia  possessed  at 
last  a  harbor  open  all  the  year,  and  she 
was  the  virtual  mistress  of  Korea, 
But  England  was  on  the  watch,  and 
being  as  fully  determined  to  arrest  her 
rival's  progress  toward  China  as  toward 
India,  she  made  haste  herself  to  occupy 
with  a  squadron  the  island  and  bay 
of  Port  Hamilton  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Korea,  This  enabled  the 
English  to  command  the  straits  of 
Korea  and  to  confine  the  Russians 
within  the  sea  of  Japan,  It  was  a  blow 
for  the  government  at  St,  Petersburg, 
which  saw  itself  threatened  both  with 
loss  of  the  advantages  already  gained 
and  with  the  failure  of  its  further  pur- 
poses and  hopes.  An  exchange  of 
bitter-sweet  notes  between  the  two 
Cabinets  fOillowed,  and  war  seemed 
likely  to  break  out  at  any  moment. 
Luckily  England  found  out  that  she 
had  been  deceived  about  the  military 
value  of  Port  Hamilton.  The  roadstead 
was  bad,  and  the  island  untenable,  and 
it  was  proposed  mutually  to  evacuate 
the  points  thus  hastily  occupied  by  the 
two  powers.  Desirous  of  avoiding  a 
conflict  for  which  she  was  not  fully 
prepai'ed,  and  confident  that  she  had 
time  on  her  side,  Russia  accepted  the 
compromise  and  evacuated  Port  La- 
zareff. while  the  English  abandoned 
Port  Hamilton, 

The  results  of  this  incident  were  im- 
portant. Russia  comprehended  that 
sIh^  could  make  no  further  progress. 


and  that  she  would  not  be  able  even  to 
hold  securely  her  previous  positions  in 
the  extreme-Orient  until  she  had  united 
her  European  possessions  with  the 
Pacific  by  an  iron  way.  The  project  of 
a  trans-Siberian  railroad  was  immedi- 
ately adopted,  and  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys were  set  on  foot.  Russian  fleets 
carried  to  Vladivostok  not  merely  the 
cannon  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  port,  but  the  material  for  beginning 
both  ends  of  the  trans-Siberian  at  the 
same  time.  Like  Russia,  England  then 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  opening  a 
shorter  route  to  the  Chinese  waters  than 
that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  one  which 
should  be  entirely  British.  She  began 
to  construct  the  Canadian-Pacific  rail- 
way, and  set  up  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Vancouver  to  Hong-Kong  to  be  served 
by  the  magnificent  Empress  boats.  An 
unforeseen  consequence  of  the  Port 
Lazareff  incident  was  the  fuller  devel- 
opment of  the  Canadian  Dominion  and 
an  increased  sense  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  need  of  preserving  her 
authority  over  that  region,  and  of 
granting  all  the  concessions  which  it 
required.  The  affair  of  Port  Lazareff 
thus  became  the  determining  cause  of 
the  construction  of  those  two  mighty 
railways  one  of  which  traverses  the 
whole  width  of  America;  the  other,  that 
of  Asia.  It  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  maritime  powers  to  the  development 
of  Japan,  to  Russian  ambition,  and  to 
English  greed;  and  so  the  question  of 
the  extreme-Orient  was  also  opened. 

Military  and  political  considerations 
had  determined  the  construction  of  the 
trans-Siberian  railway;  but  its  great 
economic  importance  very  soon  became 
apparent.  The  example  of  the  trans- 
Canadian  showed  how  swiftly  popula- 
tion gathers,  cultivation  increases,  and 
civilization  springs  up  where  once  the 
locomotive  has  drawn  its  furrow  of 
smoke  across  the  sky.  In  the  old  world 
the  ways  of  communication  unite  dif- 
ferent centres  of  production  and  popu- 
lation; in  the  new  world  they  create 
fresh  ones.  As  soon  as  the  first  section 
of  the  trans-Siberian  road  was  open  for 
travel  colonists  poured  out  of  the  West 
into  the  rich  plains  of  westeni  Siberia, 
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from  the  East  they  came  to  set- 
tle in  the  Usuri  valley. 

But  it  was  the  commercial  impulse 
imparted  to  the  extreme-Orient  which 
most  of  all  encouraged  the  Russians  in 
their  enterprise.  Dazzled  by  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  Japanese  nation, 
Europeans  believed  that  the  yellow 
races,  in  a  body,  were  awaliing  from 
their  long  trance,  and  it  became  fash- 
ionable to  prophesy  the  conquest  of  the 
Occident  by  the  Celestials.  China  was 
supposed  to  be  quite  capable  of  self- 
organization,  and  of  becoming  by  her 
own  unassisted  efforts  a  nation  of 
producers  and  exporters;  and  an  illimi- 
table future  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
seemed  reserved  for  the  railway  which, 
by  a  shorter  and  less  expensive  route 
than  that  of  Suez,  could  put  upon  the 
European  market  the  enormous  stock 
of  Chinese  merchandise.  Russia  was 
to  stand  between  Europe  and  China  in 
the  character  of  a  disinterested  agent, 
and  her  bolder  spirits  fixed  the  terminus 
of  the  trans-Siberian  neither  at  Vla- 
divostok nor  at  Port  Lazareff ,  but  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Middle  Empire.^  It 
became  evident  that  the  regeneration, 
or  rather  the  exploitation  of  China, 
was  to  be  the  work,  not  of  the  Chinese 
themselves,  but  of  a  bolder,  more  ac- 
tive and  more  advanced  people,  and 
who  should  that  people  be?  For  whom 
were  reserved  the  immense  gains  to  be 
derived  from  far  Cathay— for  Russia, 
England,  or  Japan,  not  to  mention 
France,  Germany,  or  the  United 
States?  And  so,  at  last,  the  question 
came  up  under  its  proper  form:  Qui 
eocploitera  la  Chine? 

The  war  between  China  and  Japan 
made  a  great  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  competitors.  Up  to  the 
time  of  that  struggle,  England  and 
Russia  stood  confronting  one  another, 
both  silently  preparing  to  fight  for  the 
possession  of  China,  while  the  treaty 
of  Shimonosaki  had  all  but  flung  the 
prize  to  a  third  robber— namely,  Japan. 

1  As  early  as  1889,  the  merchants  a'semb'ed  at 
Nijni  Novgoroa  petitioned  for  a  branch  route  to 
run  along  the  Chinese  border,  and  facilitate  trade 
with  the  most  populous  portions  of  the  Chinese 
•empire. 


It  had  been  the  English  wlio,  in  tlie 
early  part  of  the  century  first  succeeded 
In  opening  to  commerce  a  few  of  the 
Cliinese  ports.  Their  merchants  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Hong-Kong  and 
Canton  and  speedily,  amassed  colossal 
fortunes.  They  sold  Indian  opium  and 
British  Cotton  and  bought  silks  and 
tea;  and  when  China  sought  to  put  an 
end  to  a  traflBc  whose  profits  were  all 
for  the  stranger,  England  and  France 
compelled  her,  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
to  go  on  consuming  their  products. 
But  the  anticipated  result  did  not  fol- 
low—England took  a  high  tone,  and 
proposing  to  impose  by  violence  what 
she  could  not  obtain  by  address,  she 
flung  herself  upon  the  inert  mass  of  the 
vast  Chinese  sponge.  For  the  first 
time,  however,  the  liereditary  policy  of 
Great  Britain  found  itself  powerless, 
against  a  people  steeped  in  traaition 
and  a  monarchy  whose  strength  lies  in 
its  immutability.  The  admirable 
diplomacy  of  England,  so  highly-disci- 
plined and  so  supple,  failed  in  the  ex- 
treme-Orient. Chinese  inertia  was  dis- 
concerted and  terrified  by  its  abrupt 
assaults;  by  a  policy  which  at  one 
time  gave  open  support  to  provinces 
which  had  rebelled  against  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  prepared  projects  of  dis- 
memberment; and,  at  another,  craftily 
offered  its  own  services  to  the  Chinese 
government.  It  was  all  of  no  use.  In 
vain  did  the  English  insti-nct  the 
Chinese  in  the  elements  of  naval  war- 
fare and  establish  all  along  the  coast 
that  excellent  system  of  custom-houses 
which  are  the  only  regular  source  of 
net  revenue  to  the  empire;  in  all  these 
astute  arrangements  China  only  beheld 
the  means  of  introducing  within  her 
territory  the  subjects  and  the  wares 
of  Great  Britain.  As  between  England 
who  desired  to  hasten  the  solution  of 
the  extreme-Oriental  question,  and 
Russia  whose  interest  it  was  to  post- 
pone it,  China  turned  naturally  toward 
Russia. 

During  the  Chino- Japanese  war  the 
fluctuating  policy  of  England  greatly 
diminished  her  credit  in  the  far  East. 
She  had  long  cherished  the  project  of 
occupying  the  isles  of  Chusan.  which 
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afford  a  capital  strategic  position,  and 
of  making  settlements  in  that  luxuriant 
valley  of  the  Yang-tse,  which  is  like  the 
main  artery  of  China's  gigantic  frame. 
Fifteen  thousand  men  had  been  reck- 
oned enough  for  the  conquest  of  this 
new  Egypt,  and  all  was  ready  for  a 
successful  move.  The  trans-Canadian 
railway  and  the  Empress  steamers 
were  there  for  the  transportation  of 
troops,  and  the  project  had  all  but  be- 
come a  reality,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
late  war.  A  landing  was  actually  ef- 
fected upon  the  isles  of  Chusan;  but 
foreign  squadrons  were  on  the  lookout, 
and  inquisitive  cruisers  cast  an  eye 
upon  the  English  operations.  The 
troops  were  diverted  to  Hong-Kong, 
which  was  claimed  to  have  been  their 
original  destination.  Foiled  in  this 
particular  scheme,  the  English  now 
altered  their  tactics,  and  the  wolves 
were  transformed  into  shepherds.  En- 
glish diplomacy  sought  to  arrest  Japan 
in  her  victorious  career,  and  to  per- 
suade the  European  powers  to  guar- 
antee by  their  joint  action  the  Integrity 
01  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  neutralize  the  effect  of  Russian 
intervention,  and  prevent  the  occupa- 
tion of  Korea  by  the  troops  of  the  czar, 
the  English  became  the  most  devoted 
friends  of  China.  Admiral  Freemantle 
pushed  his  zeal  to  the  point  of  organiz- 
ing by  means  of  his  cruisers  a  com- 
plete system  of  coast-lights,  for  the  in- 
struction and  protection  of  the  infatu- 
ated Chinese  fleets  confined  at  Port 
Arthur  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Wei-ha- 
wei.  One  day  near  the  beginning  of 
the  war  certain  Japanese  cruisers  came 
up  unseen  in  the  fog  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  bombard  Wei-ha-wei. 
The  Chinese  forts  would  have  been 
surprised  had  not  the  commander  of  the 
Mercui-y  conceived  the  bright  idea  of 
giving  the  flag  of  Admiral  Ito,  a  salute 
of  fifteen  guns,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  contrary  to  marine  regu- 
lations to  fire  a  salute  before  eight 
o'clock  A.  M.  The  Chinese  sprang  to 
their  guns,  and  the  Japanese  squadron 
had  to  retire.  Another  incident.  In 
February,  1895,  when  regular  operations 
were  first  opened  against  Wei-ha-wei, 


the  English  squadron  had  the  impu- 
dence to  defile  between  the  Japanese 
fleet  and  the  shore,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hindering  the  landing  of  troops. 
Admiral  Ito  himself  had  twice  to  re- 
quest them  to  withdraw.  At  Port 
Arthur  the  Japanese  found  a  bundle  of 
dispatches  from  Admiral  Freemantle 
giving  Li  Hung  Chang  information, 
from  day  to  day,  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  the  Japanese  fleet. 

But  the  defeat  of  China  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  the  moment  this 
fact  became  apparent  England  turned 
completely  round.  She  deserted  China 
between  two  days,  and  ranged  herself 
on  the  side  of  the  victor,  losing  thereby 
the  last  remnant  of  her  influence  at 
Pekin.  The  competitors  for  the  devel- 
opment of  China  were  now  virtually 
reduced  to  two,  Russia  and  Japan. 

In  his  geographical  position,  his 
manners  and  customs,  his  virtues  and 
his  vices,  the  Russian  is  the  most  Ori- 
ental of  all  Occidentals.  Between  him 
and  the  man  of  yellow  race  there  is  no 
violent  contrast.  The  patience  and  pli- 
ability of  the  Muscovite  are  far  better 
adapted  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
apathetic  Chinese  than  the  surly  pride 
of  the  Englishman.  Unlike  the  En- 
glish, the  Russians  are  not  forced,  in 
their  relations  with  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, to  contend  against  an  absolute 
incompatibility  of  character  and  cus- 
toms, and  they  have  seized  their  ad- 
vantage with  extreme  ability. 

There  have  been  no  deeds  of  violence, 
there  has  been  no  cannonading,  in  the 
peaceable  relations  of  China  with  her 
northern  neighbors.  Since  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  Nertchinsk  the  political 
dealings  of  the  two  powers  have  al- 
ways been  friendly;  and  yet  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia  have  been 
incessant.  With  wonderful  tact  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  czars  has  recognized 
the  exact  point  at  which  it  was  needful 
to  stop,  in  order  to  avoid  irritating  the 
susceptibilities,  or  arousing  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  government  at  Pekin.  The 
result  is  that  Russian  advice  is  taken 
in  China  to-day,  if  not  as  that  of  a 
master,  at  least  as  that  of  a  tutor.  At 
the  outset  the  Russians  had  to  make 
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mauy  concessions.  The  enipeior  ofi 
China  chose  to  consider  tlie  czar  as  his 
vassal,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
czar  had  to  allow  tlie  pretension,  con- 
sent to  humiliating  arrangements,  and 
bide  a  more  propitious  time.  They  sent 
intrepid  officers  to  the  front— being 
ready  to  disavow  their  action  if  they 
failed,  as  well  as  to  support  it  if  they 
succeeded— claimed  the  right  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Amoor,  and  annexed  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  territory  of  the 
Usuri  was  next  occupied,  and  Russian 
diplomacy  availed  itself  of  the  conces- 
sions granted  to  England  and  France 
to  get  its  own  new  acquisitions  legal- 
ized. 

It  is  the  sole  instance  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  region  by  force,  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  Russo-Chinese  rela- 
tions, and  nothing  but  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  a  station  on  the  open  sea,  and 
a  firm  conviction  that  China  would 
acquiesce  in  the  accomplished  fact, 
would  have  induced  the  government  of 
the  czar  to  attempt  it.  Otherwise  the 
Muscovite  policy  has  always  been  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
empire  and  to  defeat  the  projects  of 
dismemberment  conceived  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  while  in  the  Oriental  question 
proper,  Russia  has  always  been  for 
anticipating  the  end  of  the  "sick  man" 
of  Turkey  and  England  for  preventing 
all  interference,  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
treme-Orient, England  urges  dismem- 
berment, while  Russia  opposes  it.  Be 
it  craft  on  her  part,  or  credulity,  Russia 
has  always  taken  the  ground,  and  in- 
sisted to  the  world  that  China  is  a 
"strong  man."  She  has  got  no  good  out 
of  the  Turkish  invalid,  but  she  intends 
to  become  the  guardian  and  chief  ad- 
viser of  the  vigorous  Chinaman.  It 
would  in  no  way  conduce  to  her  inter- 
ests to  appropriate  by  morsels  the 
countiT  which  she  expects  erelong  to 
have  wholly  in  her  power. 

The  diplomacy  of  Russia  has  always 
presented  a  remarkable  combination  of 
suppleness  and  extreme  tenacity.  She 
has  learned  by  long  experience  to 
understand  the  Orientals,  and  while 
she  is  ready,  at  times,  to  make  substan- 


tial concessions,  she  never  makes 
formal  ones.  When  a  question  arises 
concerning  the  proper  place  for  holding 
an  official  reception,  or  the  chair  in 
which  one  of  their  representatives  is 
to  be  conveyed,  or  any  other  of  those 
endless  matters  of  etiquette  which  are 
always  coming  up  with  the  Celestials, 
the  envoys  of  the  czar  have  never 
failed  to  insist  upon  their  rights,  and 
make  good  their  pretensions.  It  is' not 
they  who  would  have  borne  as  we 
have  done,  to  see  even  an  inferior 
official  carried  to  the  yamen  in  any  but 
a  green  chair.  They  understand  the 
immense  importance,  in  all  the  Orient, 
of  decorum  and  ceremonial,  of  the  look- 
see,  as  they  say  in  pigeon-English,  We 
have  been  known  to  send  a  remon- 
strance by  a  mounted  officer:  the  Rus- 
sians dispatch  a  Cossack.  Such  details 
may  seem  trivial  to  us,  but  they  are  of 
capital  importance  to  the  Chinaman, 
who  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  losing 
countenance. 

But  Russian  diplomacy  has  another 
advantage  over  that  of  the  western 
powers.  It  never  meddles  with  those 
endless  discussions  which  are  every 
day  provoked  by  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. Isolated  and  lost  among  un- 
friendly populations,  penetrating,  as 
they  do,  to  the  remotest  provinces,  the 
missionaries  are  often  maltreated,, 
sometimes  massacred.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  powers  interfere,  de- 
mand reparation  and  indemnity. 
Hence,  owing  to  the  infernal  duplicity- 
of  the  Chinese  government,  arise  diffi- 
culties without  end.  China  always 
demands  the  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  all  the  missionaries;  the  powers  up- 
hold their  rights,  and  demand  justice.. 
Here,  too,  it  is  hard  to  come  to  a  fair 
understanding,  because  human  life  ha& 
by  no  means  the  same  value  in  China 
as  in  Europe.  The  Chinese  government 
offers  indemnity  in  cash,  a  literal 
wehrgeld.  The  Europeans  naturally 
cannot  permit  a  price  to  be  set,  arbi- 
trarily, upon  their  lives.  They  call  for 
corporal  punishment— and  the  man- 
darin offers  them  a  few  heads,  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  not  those 
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of  tlie  real  culprits.  Thus  tlie  mission-  a  short  time  one  of  the  world's  great 
aries.  who  are  valuable  instruments  of  centres  of  agricultural  production, 
political  and  commercial  influence  in  Nothing  but  profit  can  accrue  to  Rus- 
the  provinces  are  at  the  same  time  the  sia  from  the  economical  development 
cause  of  unending  trouble  with  the    of  China. 

authorities.  With  a  caution  more  The  one  man  who  has  perfectly 
creditable  to  its  ability  than  its  human-  grasped  the  situation  is  LI  Hung 
ity,  the  Russian  government  has  always  Chang.  The  wily  viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li 
declined  to  touch  these  thorny  ques-  was  neither  dazzled  by  our  civilization, 
tions.  It  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  nor  fascinated  by  our  progress;  but 
any  collective  European  action,  for  the  with  a  breadth  of  view  vei^  rare 
protection  by  military  force,  of  mission-  among  the  Celestials,  he  perceived  that 
aries  and  foreign  residents.  To  the  if  China  would  become  a  power  among 
generous  imprudence  of  France  and  the  nations  she  must  follow  the  exam- 
England,  Russia  has  always  preferred  ple  of  Japan  in  adopting  the  methods 
a  policy  more  practical  certainly,  but  and  machinery  of  our  civilization, 
also  more  selfish  and  more  safe.  His  object  was  to  construct  upon  the 

But  there  are  deeper  causes  yet  for  basis  of  an  immutable  China  the  arti- 
the  intimate  connection  between  China  ficial  edifice  of  a  modern  nation.  Mis- 
and  Russia.  The  Chinese  are  keenly  understood,  ill-seconded,  obnoxious  to 
alive  to  their  own  interests;  and  be-  the  stupid  jealousy  and  obstructive 
tween  those  interests  and  those  of  red-tape  of  his  compatriots,  betrayed 
Russia  there  is  no  contradiction  but  by  his  own  subordinates,  he  has  seen 
rather  a  great  similitude.  The  sole  aim  his  projects  defeated,  his  fleet  sunii 
of  England,  of  the  United  States,  of  and  his  army  destroyed.  He  had  to 
Germany  and  of  France  is  to  find  in  give  up  in  despair  the  notion  of  creat- 
China  a  vast  outlet  for  the  products  of  ing  a  strong,  active,  independent  China, 
their  industrj^;  in  other  words,  to  im-  through  Chinese  instrumentality  only, 
pose  their  manufactures  upon  her,  if  and  then  it  was  that  he  turned  to  the 
need  be,  by  force.  On  the  other  hand,  czar.  He  was  under  no  illusion  con- 
both  Russia  and  Japan  desire  to  facili-  cernlng  the  disinterestedness  of  that 
tate  the  exportation  to  Europe  of  sovereign,  but  he  desired  his  friendship 
Chinese  products.   Russia  has  not  the   and  support. 

slightest  apprehension  of  that  ap-  But  before  signing  that  compact  with 
proaching  peril  of  which  we  hear  so  the  Russian  government  which  was  to 
much.  Thanks  to  her  great  railway,  decide  the  fate  of  China,  before  yield- 
she  is  going  to  be  the  intermediary  ing  to  the  pressing  demands  of  Mus- 
between  producing  China  and  consum-  covite  diplomacy,  he  came  to  Europe 
ing  Europe.  Her  nascent  industries  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that  there 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  was  no  other  contractor  ready  to  make 
slvilled  labor  of  the  yellow  races,  but  a  more  advantageous  bid  for  the  China 
she  will  be  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  trade  than  Russia.  In  all  the  capitals 
employ  that  labor  for  the  purpose  of  of  the  old  and  new  world  the  venerable 
inundating  Europe  with  cheap  wares,  mandarin  paraded  his  silk  robe  and 
The  agricultural  or  mountainous  prov-  peacock's  feathers,  and  under  pretext 
inces  of  Russia  yield  nothing  at  all  of  having  large  orders  to  place  he  vis- 
resembling  the  main  products  of  China,  ited  arsenals,  factories  and  ports.  All 
They  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  every-  doors  were  thrown  wide  to  this  mag- 
thing  to  gain,  by  being  brought  in  con-  nificent  customer,  and  the  finest  goods 
tact  with  the  innumerable  subjects  of  were  freely  spread  before  him,  but  the 
the  Celestial  Empire;  and  the  immense  orders  did  not  pour  in.  Like  any  other 
current  of  exchange  which  will  be  set  honest  Chinese  merchant,  Li  Hung 
up  between  China  and  Russia,  will  bear  Chang  merely  wished  to  acquaint  him- 
life  and  prosperity  to  the  steppes  of  self  with  the  political  and  economical 
Siberia,   causing  them   to  become  in    conditions  of  the  country,  with  which 
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he  ^Yas  proposing  to  strike  ;i  gigjiiitic 
bargain.  On  the  one  hand  he  saw 
England,  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States  eager  to  palm  off  upon 
the  Orient  their  machinery,  their  fab- 
rics and  all  the  varied  products  of  an 
expanding  industry,  and  impelled  by 
the  stress  of  competition  and  con- 
stantly increasing  production,  as  well 
as  by  the  closing  of  old  markets, 
either  to  create,  or  forcibly  to  open 
others.  On  the  other  hand  Li  Hung 
Chang  perceived  that  China  and  Rus- 
sia had  an  equal  interest  in  forming  a 
close  economical  and  political  aUiance. 
From  that  moment  it  was  upon  the 
friendship  of  Russia  that  China  based 
her  dreams  of  wealth  and  her  hope  of 
^•andeur. 

It  was  in  Asia  that  China  encountered 
her  most  dangerous  enemy,  namely, 
Japan.  The  Japanese  owe  their  civil- 
ization to  the  Chinese,  and  have  strong 
affinities  with  them.  The  complex  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  instincts,  and  ways 
of  living,  acting  and  thinking  which 
constitute  the  soul  of  a  Chinaman  is  a 
complete  enigma  to  us,  but  the  Japan- 
ese possess  the  key.  If  not  of  the  same 
race,  at  least  of  the  s*ame  human  fam- 
ily, they  have  that  advantage  over 
their  yellow  brothers  which  is  due  to  a 
finer  character  and  a  more  open  intelli- 
gence. The  Chinaman  has  but  two 
motives— filial  piety  and  cupidity.  The 
Japanese  has  a  nobler  ideal,  and  is  at 
all  times  ready  joyfully  to  sacrifice  his 
life  and  fortune  for  the  glory  of  his 
country.  Moreover,  he  is  marvellously 
well  served  by  that  extraordinary  fac- 
ulty of  assimilation  which  has  enabled 
him  to  add  to  the  advantages  of  race 
those  which  Europe  ow^es  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  scientific  and  industrial  civ- 
ilization. 

The  Japanese  does  not  hate  the 
Chinese;  he  merely  considers  him  as  a 
relative  too  slow  to  grasp  the  advan- 
tages of  progress,  and  too  apathetic  to 
arise  and  drive  out  the  Europeans  who 
are  making  capital  out  of  him.  He 
wants  to  call  his  erring  brother  to 
order,  and  imbue  him  with  his  own 
energy,  vitality  and  faith.  The  war 
between  the  two  nations  had  to  come; 


but  it  has  opened  no  deep  cliasm  be- 
tween them.  Even  while  it  lasted,  the 
Japanese  made  a  point  of  treating  their 
adversaries  generously.  Oliinese  sub- 
jects were  allowed  to  remain  in  Japan 
with  impunity,  and  they  were  less 
grossly  insulted  than  Europeans  daily 
are  in  certain  free  ports  like  Kobe  and 
Yokohama.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  undertook  to  remain 
in  the  Middle  Empire,  had  to  endure 
many  annoyances,  amounting  some- 
times to  torture.  The  Japanese  are 
fond  of  recalling  this  difference  of 
conduct,  whence  they  deduce  the  fact 
that  it  is  they  who  are  the  representa- 
tives of  progress,  and  have  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  impose  civiliza- 
tion upon  Chinese  barbarity— if  need 
be.  by  force.  During  the  continuance 
of  hostilities  even,  they  always  pro- 
fessed that  they  had  no  desire  to  crush 
their  foe;  but  that  they  would  re- 
organize her  army  and  navy,  her  indus- 
try and  commerce,  thus  enabling  her  to 
resist  the  European  intrusion.  They 
would  close  her  ports  and  rivers  to 
foreign  merchandise,  and  themselves 
become  the  head  of  the  immense 
Chinese  frame,  while  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  be  flooded  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  yellow  race,  and 
Occidental  gold  was  to  be  drained  off 
into  the  extreme-Orient.  Ideas  and 
projects  of  this  kind  do  not  date  from 
the  last  war.  They  began  to  manifest 
tliemselves  the  moment  Japan  awoke 
from  the  stupor  occasioned  by  her  long 
period  of  feudal  anarchy,  and  became 
conscious  of  herself  and  her  destinies. 
Angered  by  Chinese  inertia  they  under- 
took the  task  of  themselves  freeing  the 
whole  yellow  race  from  the  humiliat- 
ing tutelage  of  the  Europeans,  and  of 
snatching  from  the  Occidentals  the 
benefits  of  Chinese  development.  They 
went  the  right  way  to  work.  China 
was  closed;  they  opened  it.  They  un- 
dertook to  fight  us  with  our  own 
weapons,  and  they  became  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  enemies  for  Ruspia. 

The  geographical  position  and  in- 
ternal riches  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
made  it  the  first  bone  of  contention 
betw^een  the  Japanese  and  the  Rus- 
sians.  The    former  had   long  looked 
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upon  it  as  a  kind  of  natural  dependency 
of  their  own.  The  conquest  of  this 
countiy  by  the  Empress  Jingu  in  the 
third  century  of  our  era  is  almost  the 
sole  historic  event  of  which  the  Koreans 
preserve  a  tradition.  The  same  cli- 
mate, the  same  products,  the  same 
methods  of  cultivation  are  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Korean  strait.  Jap- 
anese ports  receive  and  distribute  all 
over  the  country  the  rice  and  salted 
fish  of  Korea,  and  the  commercial  ties 
between  the  two  nations  are  very  close. 
In  1894,  precisely  when  the  war  broke 
out,  a  Japanese  diplomat,  M.  Otori, 
w^as  w^orking  at  Seoul  for  the  abolition 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
rice.  From  the  moment  that  Japan  be- 
came a  power  she  remembered  her  his- 
toric rights  over  Korea;  and  as  early  as 
1874  she  had  forced  the  court  of  Seoul 
officially  to  repudiate  the  suzerainty  of 
China  (treaty  of  Kanghoa),  to  open  to 
Japanese  trade  the  ports  of  Fusan, 
Gensan,  and  Chemulpo  and  to  permit 
the  officers  of  the  mikado  to  make  that 
hydrographic  survey  of  the  Korean 
coast  which  was  so  exceedingly  useful 
to  Japan  during  the  last  war.  Sub- 
jects of  Japan  settled  in  the  Korean 
ports,  and  established  those  extensive 
fisheries  whic'h  at  present  yield  thirty 
per  cent,  to  their  share-holders.  At  the 
same  time  anti-Chinese  intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  at  Seoul  by  the  government 
at  Tokio,  and  a  party  subsidized  which 
was  favorable  to  Japanese  pretensions. 
There  were  outbreaks  quelled  by  the 
intervention  of  the  mikado's  troops. 
The  rights  of  Japan  were  vaguely  ac- 
knowledged; and  the  peninsula  was  to 
be  controlled  by  a  sort  of  Chino-Jap- 
anese  Condominium  or  double  protec- 
torate. It  thus  appears  that  the  pos- 
session of  Korea  has  been  for  a  long 
time  the  dream  of  Japanese  ambition. 
The  aim  of  the  mikado's  policy  was  to 
make  a  new  Bosphorus  of  the  strait 
which  bathes  the  island  of  Tsu  Sima, 
and  to  confine  Russia  within  a  closed 
sea.  Against  this  project  Russian 
diplomacy  has  contended  with  all  its 
might. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Chino-Japanese 
war  tlie  rivaliy  between  Russia  and 
Japan  was  hardly  apparent  anywhere 
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except  in  Korea,  and  the  difficulty  did 
not  seem  to  be  an  insurmountable  one. 
When  war  was  declared  in  1894  the 
government  of  the  czar  arranged  with 
that  of  the  mikado  for  an  eventual  par- 
tition of  the  Korean  peninsula.  Rus- 
sia was  to  have  had  the  eastern  side; 
that  is  to  say,  a  free  port  and  one  shore 
of  the  strait:  Japan  the  western,  or 
rice-producing  side,  and  the  island  of 
Quelpaert.  Whether  these  provisions 
would  have  been  carried  out  if  the  war 
had  not  supervened,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  is  well 
known.  Intoxicated  by  success,  find- 
ing China  more  disorganized  and  rotten 
than  they  had  imagined,  the  Japanese 
conceived  the  scheme,  not  merely  of 
placing  an  independent  Korea  undej! 
Japanese  protection,  but  of  occupying 
southern  Manchooria  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Leao-Tong  and  Port  Arthur,  of 
marching  upon  Pekin,  and  of  flaunt- 
ing their  triumph  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  very  capital  of  the  Son 
of  Heaven. 

This  time  the  Japanese  had  gone  too 
far,  and  Russia  was  alarmed.  Silently 
availing  herself  of  the  completed  sec- 
tions of  the  transrSiberian  railway,  she 
concentrated  a  vast  military  force  in 
the  province  of  the  Amoor,  and  made 
her  appearance  in  Chinese  waters  with 
an  imposing  squadron  of  her  very  best 
ships.  So  long  as  they  felt  themselves 
defenceless,  the  rulers  of  Russia  had 
lured  on  the  Japanese  by  a  seeming  in- 
difference, and  had  even  formally  al- 
lowed the  definite  occupation  of  Leao- 
Tong;  but  the  moment  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  speak  out,  all  was  changed. 
The  Japanese,  in  their  confidence,  con- 
tinued to  penetrate  farther  and  farther 
into  Manchooria.  They  even  set  up  a 
Japanese  form  of  government  after  the 
model  of  the  ken.  But  they  were  too 
far  from  their  base  of  operations;  and 
their  lack  of  provisions,  munitions  of 
war  and,  above  all,  of  money,  com- 
pelled them  to  slacken  speed,  renounce 
the  idea  of  the  milvado's  triumphant 
entry  intO'  Port  Arthur,  and  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
Great  were  the  i)retensions  of  the  vic- 
tors. They  claimed  the  right  to  occupy 
Manchooria  and  the  Leao-Tong,  includ- 
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ing  Port  Artliiu';  but  Russia,  Germany 
and  France  opposed  a  unanimous  veto, 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  the 
mikado's  government  the  "friendly 
counsel"  to  renounce  all  pretensions 
which  might  tend  to  bring  on  a  general 
conflagration  in  the  extreme-Orient. 

Japan  hesitated.  It  was  bitter  to 
have  to  renounce  advantages  so  dearly 
won— for  the  conqueror  of  China  to  fall 
back  before  the  threats  of  the  European 
powers.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
army  was  in  Manchooria — victorious  in- 
deed, but  exhausted,  and  her  fleet  was 
by  no  means  strong  enough  to  control 
the  sea  during  active  hostilities. 

Japanese  power  was  virtually  cut  in 
two.  On  one  side  w^as  the  nation  and 
the  government,  and  on  the  other,  sep- 
arated from  them  by  a  five  or  six  days' 
journey,  was  the  fleet  and  the  army. 
The  government  of  the  mikado  saw  it- 
self reduced  to  the  cruel  alternative  of 
either  renouncing  the  advantages  w^on 
in  Korea  and  Manchooria  or  of  accept- 
ing a  conflict  which  would  have  laid 
Hondo,  and  especially  Yeso,  open  to  an 
attack  by  Russia.  There  was  no  lack 
of  bellicose  counsels  and  underhand 
encouragements  to  the  Japanese.  One 
western  power  there  is  of  Which  the 
equivocal  but  ever  successful  policy  con- 
sists in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
of  war;  in  aggravating  quaiTels  and 
prolonging  strife,  that  it  may  play  its 
own  rivals  off  against  one  another,  and 
flourish  on  the  ruins  of  them  all;  and 
England,  in  the  matter  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war,  remained  true  to  her  tra- 
ditional course.  She  began  by  openly 
espousing  the  cause  of  China;  then  per- 
ceiving an  unexpected  chance  to  shulHe 
the  cards  and  oppose  Russian  influence, 
she  suddenly  abandoned  her  partisan- 
ship and  went  over  to  the  side  of 
Japan.  The  word  was  passed  between 
two  days,  and  diplomatists,  consuls, 
naval  officers  and  simple  merchants  all 
began  to  egg  on  Japan  to  a  stout  re- 
sistance. The  interest  that  England 
had  in  the  war  Avas  obvious.  As  an 
English  diplomatist  calmly  remarked, 
it  was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  his  compatriots  that  En- 
gland had  assembled  in  the  farthest 
east  so  fine  a  squadron  of  cruisers,  but 


to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Erencli  and  Russian  fleets.  The  abor- 
tive attempt  upon  the  isles  of  Chusan 
in  November,  1894,  shows  plainly 
enough  the  sort  of  service  which  En- 
gland expected  from  the  force  which 
she  had  placed  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Freemantle.  But  this  time 
the  British  government  got  nothing  for 
its  pains,  and  derived  no  benefit  from 
its  somersaults.  The  diplomacy  of  the 
other  European  powers  defeated  all  its 
combinations,  and  Japan,  enlightened 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  war  con- 
cerning the  profound  duplicity  and 
selfish  aims  of  England,  refused  to 
play  the  game  of  her  late  enemy,  and 
yielded  to  the  pressing  insistence  of 
Russia,  France  and  Germany. 

Neitlier  the  czar  nor  his  adviser  de- 
sired w^ar.  They  resisted  the  hot  ur- 
gency of  Admirals  Tyrtoff  and 
Makaroff,  and  shrank  from  an  open 
rupture  with  Japan.  To  declare  war 
would  have  been  to  leave  a  free  field 
to  the  machinations  of  the  English, 
and  afford  the  latter  an  opportunity  of 
regaining  all  the  ground  lost  by  their 
diplomatic  mistakes.  This  was  per- 
fectly understood  in  Russia,  and  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  resolve  the 
exceedingly  complex  situation  without 
firing  a  shot. 

Following  the  example  of  Russia 
Germany  now  interfered  in  the  far 
east.  The  government  of  William  II. 
had  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  that 
of  the  mikado,^  but  the  adoption  of  a 
Russian  policy  seemed  to  offer  a  two- 
fold advantage  both  economical  and 
political.  It  was  feared  that  the  com- 
plete triumjyh  of  Japan  would  be  but 
tlie  prelude  to  a  prodigious  develop- 
ment of  her  merchant  marine,  and  the 
ruin  of  German  coasting  in  Chinese 
waters.'  An  alliance  with  Russia,  on 

1  Almost  all  the  military  instructors  in  Japan 
were  Germans,  and  the  Japanese  had  inferred 
from  this  that  they  might  count  on  the  friendship 
of  Germany.  They  were  all  the  more  disconcerted 
when  events  proved  that  they  Avere  mistaken. 

2  It  is  well  known  that  ever  since  1870,  Gerraaby 
has  been  endeavoring  to  develop  her  commerce  in 
the  extreme-Orient,  having  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  England  in  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tured products.  The  two  powers  have  done  harm 
to  one  another  and  Russia  and  Japan  have  reaped 
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the  other  hand,  would  open  a  way  for 
the  freig-ht-boats  of  Germany  to  trans- 
port the  commodities  of  China  and 
Japan  to  Vhidivostok,  or  whatever  port 
might  be  the  final  terminus  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway;  and  Germany  would 
thus  reap  her  share  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  exploitation  of 
China.   If  the  ultimatum  sent  to  the 
mikado  Avere  to  result  in  war  it  would 
be  a  naval  war,  and  what  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man squadrons  to  crush  the  young  and 
vainglorious  fleet  of  Japan  I   AVhat  a 
fine  haul  might  be  made  among  the 
vessels  of  the  Nippon-Fiisen-Kaisha,  all 
now  provided  with  government  char- 
ters, and  assembled  at  Talienwan!  To 
destroy  these  would  be  to  remove  the 
most  dangerous  rival  of  Germany  in 
the  coasting-trade,  and  to  assure  her 
the  bulk  of  the  transportation,  in  Ori- 
ental waters,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  furthermore  the  Emperor  William 
II.  had  also  his  political  designs,  and 
was  by  way  of  seizing  an  opportunity 
to  ally  himself  more  closely  witli  Rus- 
sia, and  impose  a  sharp  check  upon 
England.   This  last  consideration  alone 
was  enough  to  decide  him;  for  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  clear  than  another  in 
the  policy  of  the  emperor  of  Germany 
it  is  the  desire  to  isolate  England;  to 
oppose  at  all  points  the  selfish  and  en- 
croaching policy  of  the  latter,  and  to 
revive  against  her  the  old  ideas  of  a 
blockade  by  the  continent  and  a  league 
of  neutral  powers. 

Injury  to  England  was  in  fact  the 
sole  result  of  the  German  intervention. 
There  was  no  war;  the  Japanese  craft 
were  not  destroyed,  and  no  great  profit 
accrued  to  the  cruisers  of  Germany 
from  the  completion  of  the  Siberian 
railway,  for  the  reason  that  the  ter- 
minus of  the  trans-Asiatic  line  was 
unexpectedly  fixed,  not  at  Vladivostok 
but  at  Hankow! 

France  also  joined  the  league  of 
Russia  and  Germany.   Since  the  Ton- 

the  advantage.  England  has  kept  the  greater 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  far  Y.nst  in  Europe,  but 
the  coast  trade  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  They  have  set  a  great  many  small 
steamers  plying  between  Singapore  and  Saigon 
andgVladivostok,  and  liave  become  the  carriers  of 
the  China  seas. 


kin  wars  our  relations  with  China  had 
always  been  slightly  strained,  while 
with  Japan  we  had  been  upon  the  most 
friendly  terms.   We  had  found  a  mar- 
ket there  for  our  manufactures,  and 
the  best  vessels  of  the  Meet  which  was 
victorious  upon  the  Yalu   had  come 
from  the  shipyards  of  tlie  Seine.  But 
our  main  policy  compelled  us  to  take 
the  same  line  as  Russia,  especially  at 
a  moment  when  Germany  was  court- 
ing her.   Nor  was  the  alliance  in  any 
way  opposed  to  our  interests.   A  blow 
to   British   prestige  in  the  extreme- 
Orient  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  us;  and  there  were  political 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to'  our  own  Asiatic 
colonies  to  be  derived  from  our  inter- 
ference; only  we  ought  not  to  have 
counted  tipon  the  gratitude  of  China, 
but  firmly  to  have  exacted  from  her 
the  same  sort  of  payment  as  did  Rus- 
sia.  For  the  rest,  French  credit,  even 
in  Japan,  was  hardly  impaired  by  the 
intervention  of  1895,  our  part  in  the 
negotiations  having  been,   above  all 
things,    pacific.   During    the  anxious 
days  that  preceded  the  eiglitli  of  May, 
while  it  was  still  uncertain  Whether 
Japan  would  yield  to  the  ultimatum  of 
the  powers,   or   whether   we  should 
come  to  blows,  it  was  the  tact  and  abil- 
ity   of    Admiral    Beaumont,  which 
brought  about  the  peaceful  solution  of 
a  formidable  difficulty.   The  Japanese 
were  grateful  for  our  conciliatory  ex- 
ertions, and  excellent  relations  were 
soon  re-established  between  us.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  no  reason  to  look 
upon  us  as  dangerous  rivals  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  China. 

By  the  treaty  of  Shimonosaki  Japan 
obtained  nothing  but  Formosa,  and  an 
indemnity  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  yens.^  All  idea  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion in  China,  or  even  in  Korea,  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  real  victor 
was  Russia.  She  it  was  who  assumed 
the  protectorate  of  China  and  closed 
the  continent  to  Japanese  influence; 
while  as  for  her  two  European  rivals, 
Germany  and  England,  she  merely 
made  use  of  the  former  to^  serve  her 
own  ends,  while  she  inflicted  a  severe- 
blow  on  the  credit  of  the  latter. 

1  The  yen  is  worth  about  fifty  cents. 
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It  was  the  hope  of  securing-  certain 
clearly  discerned  and  long  coveted  ad- 
vantages, commercial  and  political, 
which  led  the  European  powers  to  mix 
themselves  in  the  Chino-Japanese  quar- 
rel. As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  they 
all  began  loudly  vaunting  their  ser- 
vices, and  claiming  as  a  reward  their 
share  in  the  capital  to  be  made  out  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  It  remains  for 
us  to  consider  w^ho  are  likely  to  be  the 
winners  in  this  game  for  the  posses- 
sion of  China. 

[to  be  concluded.] 

By  Rene  Pinon. 

Translated  for  The  Livirg  Age. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
TENNYSON. 

"Having  lived  my  life  with  him,  I  see 
him  in  every  word  which  he  has  writ- 
ten, and  it  is  difficult  for  me  so  far  to 
detach  myself  from  the  home  circle  as 
to  portray  him  for  others."  Thus 
writes  the  son  of  Tennyson  in  the  bi- 
ography which  he  has  just  published, 
and  having  myself  lived  in  the  inti- 
macy of  that  home  circle  for  so  many 
years,  I  may  not  be  an  impartial  judge 
of  how  far  my  cousin,  Lord  Tennyson, 
has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
true  portrait  of  his  father.  Moreover, 
in  throwing  upon  that  portrait  the  side- 
lights of  my  own  close  intimacy  with 
Tennyson,  as  well  as  that  of  my  par- 
ents, I  think  I  may  possibly  only  mar 
what  I  add  in  the  telling.  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  best  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  this  article  entirely 
upon  myself,  and  its  pages  will  not  be 
seen  by  any  of  the  poet's  relations  until 
after  publication. 

To  my  uncle  it  was  so  utterly  impos- 
sible to  be  other  than  himself,  even  for 
a  moment,  that  his  writings  will  for- 
ever be  his  own  living  voice.  Many 
will  in  the  future  echo  the  words  of 
the  author  of  "John  Inglesant,"  who, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  after  remarking  that 
some  passages  in  the  "New  Locksley 
Hall"  (then  just  published)  seemed  to 


him  MS  line  as  anytliing  in  Knglisli  lit- 
erature, wrote  as  follows:— 

When  we  who  are  old  enough  remem- 
ber what  the  bright  days  were,  the  bright 
summer  days  of  youth  and  happiness, 
that  were  rendered  brighter  and  more 
happy,  more  cultured  and  refined,  by 
Lord  Tennyson's  verse,  which  burst  upon 
us  with  a  revelation  and  a  halo  of  delight; 
when  we  thiulv  of  the  long  years,  through 
the  course  of  which  this  divine  gift  has 
consoled  and  elevated  and  purified  our 
lives  and  homes;  and  when  now,  when 
the  mists  of  earth  are  clearing  as  we  near 
the  confines  of  human  life,  we  hear  the 
familiar  voice,  the  inimitable  ring  and 
resonance  of  poetic  utterance,  we  can 
only  bow  our  heads  in  gratitude  that  an- 
other is  added  to  the  scant  list  of  the 
world's  poets  and  seers. 

No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  come  so 
close  to  the  type  of  the  Seer-prophet  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  Tennyson,  for  t 
think  none  was  ever  so  penetrated 
through  and  through  as  he  was  with 
the  sense  of  the  divine  source  of  the 
gift  of  poetry  imparted  to  him.  He 
told  me  that  this  sense  was  almost  aw- 
ful to  him  in  its  intensity,  because  It 
made  him  feel  as  a  priest  w^ho  can 
never  leave  the  sanctuary,  and  whose 
every  word  must  be  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Him  who  had  touched  his 
lips  with  the  fire  of  heaven  which  was 
to  enable  him  to  speak  in  God's  name 
to  his  age.  And  so,  he  went  on  to  say, 
nothing  he  had  ever  written  seemed  to 
him  to  have  reached  the  standard  of 
perfection  short  of  which  he  must 
never  rest;  all  he  could  hope  was  that 
he  had  brought  men  a  little  nearer  to 
God.  And  it  is  just  because,  all 
through  his  life  as  a  poet,  Tennyson 
felt  that  he  had  a  divine  purpose  to 
further,  that  the  inner  springs  of  that 
life,  now  revealed  more  fully  than  ever 
before  in  his  son's  biography  of  him, 
are  of  such  surpassing  interest. 

In  the  preface  we  are  shown  how,  in 
the  poem  of  "Merlin  and  the  Gleam," 
Tennyson  has  set  forth,  as  in  a  parable, 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  his  outward  expression 
of  the  melodies  that  arose  within  him, 
rising  from  simple  wood-notes  of  the 
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nature  around  him,  through  the  sor- 
rows and  the  joys  of  humanity,  up  lo 
the  full  chords  of  that  perfect  harmony 
of  the  human  and  divine  which  pro- 
claimed that 

The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of 
Life: 

His    shadow   darliens   earth;   his  truer 
name 

Is  "Onward;"'  no  discordance  in  the  roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto    the    worlds    beat   time,  tho' 

faintly  heard, 
Until  the  great  Hereafter. 

On  the  death  of  his  first  born  he  was 
able  to  write  to  my  mother  that  it  was 
"well— God  orders  all."  And  even  so, 
when  his  own  time  came,  and  he  was 
told  he  was  about  to  die,  he  was  able 
again  to  say,  with  the  confidence  of 
one  who  still  believed  as  he  had  done 
through  all  the  years  between,  that 
God's  ordering  was  ever  for  the  best— 
"That  is  w^ell."  And  thus  he  was  en- 
abled, out  of  his  own  greatest  sorrows, 
to  bring  consolation  to  his  fellow  men. 
I  know  of  a  man  who,  feeling  his  utter 
loneliness  in  a  distant  colony  quite  in- 
tolerable after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
was  going  in  search  of  the  weapon  with 
which  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence, 
when  he  came  across  a  copy  of  "In  Me- 
moriam"  which  ne  had  taken  out  with 
him,  and  opening  its  pages,  at  first 
half-mechanically,  he  became  inter- 
ested and  read  on  and  on  till  there 
stole  into  his  soul  a  peace  that  never 
afterwards  left  it,  and  he  resolved  once 
more  to  face  the  battle  of  life— a  battle 
he  has  not  fought  in  vain. 

Though  it  is  certain  that,  to  use  Ten- 
nyson's own  words, — 

What  in  human  thought  is  just  and 
true. 

Though  fashioned  in  a  thousand  forms, 
will  last, 

it  is  equally  certain  that,  as  he  says 
further,— 

Some    high-thoughted     moods  and 
moulds  of  mind 
Can  never  be  remodelled  or  expressed 
Again  by  any  later  century. 

And  this  is  why  we  can  no  more  have 


a  second  Tennyson,  than  we  can  have 
a  second  Shakespeare,  and  why,  more- 
over, it  is  of  such  interest  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  the  "high-thoughted  moods" 
he  expressed,  from  their  very  beginning 
in  that  Somersby  home  which  often 
seems  to  lie  before  me  in  the  joyous- 
ness  of  the  days  when  Arthur  Hallam 
was  wont  to  be  the  welcome  guest,  and 
the  Sellwood  girls  would  often  ride  or 
drive  over  to  spend  the  afternoon. 

My  grandfather  Sellwood  lived  about 
seven  miles  from  Somersby  and  there 
was  constant  intercourse  between  the 
two  families.  In  Mr.  Sellwood  Tenny- 
son found  much  that  was  congenial  to 
his  own  nature,  especially  the  determi- 
nation to  undergo  any  self-sacrifice 
rather  than  swerve  one  iota  from  the 
strictest  truth  and  honor,  and  also  the 
intense  patriotism  which,  as  it  stirred 
my  uncle  to  sing  of  his  country's  noble 
deeds,  had  made  my  grandfather  long 
in  his  youth  to  emulate  those  deeds  by 
serving  in  the  campaigns  then  going  on 
against  Napoleon. 

A  rich  living  in  the  family  failed  to 
shake  my  grandfather,  or  his  brothers, 
from  their  fixed  conviction  that  the 
army,  not  the  Church,  was  their  voca- 
tion; but  their  love  for  their  mother, 
who  got  it  into  her  head  that  they 
would  be  slain  if  t\iej  went  to  the  wars, 
made  them  give  up  the  military  career, 
even  though  the  Duke  of  York  when 
he  was  reviewing  them  as  volunteers 
spoke  of  them  as  the  finest  officers  he 
had  ever  come  across.  For  a  time  they 
lived  the  expensive  life  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  the  period  on  the  large 
family  estates  in  Berkshire.  But  be- 
fore long  my  grandfather  came  to  feel 
that  he  had  not,  by  giving  up  a  con- 
genial profession  for  his  mother's  sake, 
acquired  the  right  to  go  on  with  a  life 
of  inaction.  And  so  it  came  about  That 
the  career  he  entered  upon  in  Lincoln- 
shire led  to  his  marriage  with  the  sis- 
ter of  Sir  John  Franklm  (the  Arctic 
navigator),  after  a  brief  union  with 
whom  he  found  himself  left  with  a 
baby  Louisa,  and  her  sisters  Emily  and 
Anne.  The  baby  was  the  first  to  leave 
his  roof,  as  a  lovely  girl  yet  in  her 
teens,  to  become  the  wife  of  my  uncle 
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Charles— Tennyson's  elder  and  much- 
loved  brother,  and  with  him  she  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  married  life  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  his  native 
county,  whose  varied  features  formed 
the  theme  of  many  of  those  sonnets  oi 
his  that  I  have  heard  his  brother  Al- 
fred speak  of  as  "exquisite."  During 
the  long  visits  I  yearly  paid  to  this 
uncle  and  aunt,  I  saw  how  ungrudg- 
ingly the  gifts  that  would  have  made 
them  shine  in  the  most  intellectual  so- 
ciety were  turned  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  villagers  among  whom  their  lot 
was  cast.  When  they  first  went  to 
Grasby,  some  of  these  peasants  were 
sunk  in  such  gross  superstition  that  it 
was  firmly  believed  of  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  of  most  benevolent  aspect,  that 
when  she  walked  lame  for  a  time  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  piece  having 
been  bitten  out  of  her  leg  by  a  dog 
when  she  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
hare.  The  neighbors  were  so  certain 
she  bewitched  them  that  they  waved 
branches  of  the  rowan-tree  at  her 
whenever  she  appeared  at  her  door, 
and  finally  they  killed  her  by  a  course 
of  petty  persecutions.  To  free  yourself 
from  certain  bewitchments  they  be- 
lieved it  was  necessary  to  steal  a  sheep 
and  cut  it  in  twain,  and  laying  each 
half  on  a  bit  of  scarlet  cloth,  to  pass 
between  the  divided  carcase.  Patiently 
did  my  uncle  and  aunt  labor  to  teach 
their  flock  the  folly  of  such  supersti- 
tion, and  their  labors  were  not  in  vain, 
since  their  parishioners  loved  them 
very  dearly,  and  would  tell  how  the 
vicar  and  his  wife  would  get  up  in  the 
dead  of  a  stormy  night,  and  go  forth, 
lantern  in  hand,  to  the  bedsides  of  the 
small-pox  patients  who  had  the  disease 
in  so  virulent  a  form  that  all  their  own 
relations  had  fled  in  terror  from  them. 
A  loving,  gentle  nature  was  that  of  this 
poet-pastor,  who  if  men  and  things 
were  contrary,  would  only  exclaim,  ''I 
wish  we  were  all  in  heaven,"  and  find 
solace  in  writing  one  of  those  sonnets 
which  imparted  to  so  many  the  divine 
strength  by  which  he  was  himself  sup- 
ported. 

The  next  of  the  Sellwood  daughters 
to  marry  was  my  mother,  Anne,  who 
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became  the  wife  of  Charles  Richard 
Weld,  a  young  barrister,  with  whose 
literary  pursuits  Tennyson  had  much 
sympathy.  They  used  to  discuss  to- 
gether the  marvels  of  science,  and 
ancient  mythologies;  and  d  propos  of 
the  latter  subject,  Tennyson  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  to  my  father:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  Woden  and  Thor  are 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  but  in  the  old  un- 
learned daj^s,  when  men  thought  them- 
selves most  learned,  and  knew  but  lit- 
tle Latin  and  less  Greek,  they  used  to 
confuse  and  transubstantiate  the  clas- 
sic and  barbaric  divinities  at  pleasure." 
Tennyson  always  took  a  great  interest 
in  Brittany,  and,  after  my  father's  tour 
there,  my  uncle  remarked:  "That  is 
very  singular,  your  account  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Haine — how  many  uncon- 
sciously, or  half-consciously,  worship  io 
her  temple  still." 

In  his  correspondence  with  my 
father,  from  which  I  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts, Tennyson  says:— 

If  you  write  a  book  on  Brittany,  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be,  as  all  yours  are,  pleas- 
ant, picturesque,  and  graceful.  The  sub- 
ject is,  to  me  at  least,  most  captivating; 
but  heaven  help  you  if  you  intend  to  dive 
deeply  into  Celtic  antiquities. 

I  received  the  other  day  a  most  flatter- 
ing letter  from  Raskin  touching  poor  lit- 
tle "Maud."  I  am  glad  that  you,  too,  find 
something  in  her.  It  is  a  poem  written  in 
an  entirely  neio  form,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  think  that,  properly  to  appreciate  it, 
you  ought  to  hear  the  author  read  it;  and 
this  I  say  not  in  vanity,  but  that,  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  long  sweeps  of 
metre,  you  must  have  a  reader  who  not 
only  reads  somewhat  dramatically,  but 
likewise  has  a  full  voice  and  ample  lungs. 

Tennyson  constantly  consulted  my 
father  about  his  publishing  affairs,  but 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  quote  from 
these  letters,  and  will  only  remark  that 
he  shows  throughout  a  great  spirit  of 
liberality  and  a  true  human  sympathy 
with  Moxon's  widow. 

On  receipt  of  my  father's  book  on 
Brittany,  he  writes: — 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
sending  me  your  "Brittany."   Very  re- 
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freshing  to  me  after  the  almost  daily 
verse-books  that  are  sent.  It  must  be 
pessimi  poetcd  swell  incommoda,  as  Catul- 
lus happily  calls  them. 

I  am  for  Free  Trade  in  the  bookselling 
question,  as  in  other  things,  yet  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  my  opinion  is  of  much 
value,  for  I  have  neither  read  these  dis- 
cussions in  the  papers  on  this  matter,  nor 
have  I  myself  carefully  examined  it. 

Pity  me;  scores  of  letters  to  answer.  I 
snatch  a  moment  to  say  these  few  words 
to  you.  I  can  no  more  (as  people  say 
when  they  die  on  the  stage).  We  are 
both  happy  in  learning  that  dear  little 
Agnes  is  recovering  [from  whooping- 
cough].  We  shall  be  coming  up  to  town 
in  a  day  or  two.  Can  you  give  me  a  bed? 
I  must  go  either  to  Spedding  or  the  Cam- 
erons  or  you,  but  I  should  prefer  coming 
to  you. 

Love  to  Anne  and  Missie. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 
A.  Tennyson. 

When  my  uncle  stayed  in  our  house 
in  London  I  well  remember  the  almost 
Spartan  simplicity  of  the  fare  he  in- 
sisted on  our  giving  him.  We  knew 
he  liked  plain  boiled  salt  beef,  but  were 
scarcely  prepared  for  his  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  have  it  (instead  of  the  fresh 
roasts  we  had  cooked  for  him)  three 
days  running,  cold,  for  his  dinner.  No 
guest  ever  gave  so  little  trouble  or  was 
so  full  of  consideration  for  our  ser- 
vants; but  this  was  because  he  was  al- 
ways full  of  thought  for  others;  a  little 
instance  of  which  comes  into  my  mind, 
the  occasion  being  a  visit  my  mother 
and  I  paid  to  Farringford  when  my 
aunt  happened  to  be  away  for  a  few 
hours.  Tennyson  came  into  our  room 
to  see  if  it  was  all  comfortable,  and, 
disagreeing  with  the  housemaid,  who 
had  thought  the  weather  too  warm  to 
light  the  fire,  said,  "Oh,  this  doesn't 
look  half  a  welcome,"  and,  dropping  on 
his  knees,  lighted  it,  and  fanned  it  into 
a  bright  flame. 

The  last  daughter  to  leave  her 
father's  side  was  Emily,  long  betrothed 
to  Alfred  Tennyson  ere  she  became  his 
wife;  and  it  is  in  the  letters  to  her  dur- 
ing their  engagement  that  we  gain 
such  deep  insight  into  his  own  inmost 
soul.    "What   matiera   it."   he  v^rrites. 


"how  much  man  knows  anG  Goes  if  he 
keep  not  a  reverential  looking  up- 
ward?" Love,  like  all  life's  other  deep- 
est emotions,  is  to  him  a  sacred  thing, 
and  he  rejoices  in  "the  glory  of  being 
loved,  for  so  have  we  'laid  great  bases 
for  eternity.' "  The  joys  of  human 
love  lead  him  on  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  divine  love,  and  the  thought 
comes  to  him,  "Who  knows  w^hether 
revelation  be  not  itself  a  veil  to  hide 
the  glory  of  that  love  which  we  could 
not  look  upon  without  marring  our 
sight  and  our  onward  progress?"  and 
he  feels  strongly  that  we  must  thus 
progress,  for  "all  life  is  a  school,  a  prep- 
aration, a  purpose." 

Many  a  hard  lesson  had  Tennyson  to 
learn  in  that  school  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  about  which  my  mother  used  to 
tell  me;  yet  now  that  an  even  harder 
lesson  had  to  be  learnt  in  the  hope  of 
marriage  deferred  year  after  year,  he 
had  learnt  it  so  perfectly  that  he  could 
write  to  my  aunt:  "We  must  bear  or 
we  must  die.  It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to 
die,  but  infinitely  less  noble.  The  im- 
mortality of  man  disdains  and  rejects 
the  thought— the  immortality  of  man, 
to  which  the  cycles  and  the  aeons  are 
as  hours  and  as  days." 

"All  things  come  to  him  who  waits," 
says  the  old  proverb,  and  it  generally 
comes  true  to  those  whose  waiting  is  a 
prayerful  one,  as  Alfred  Tennyson's 
was.  For  he  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  prayer,  and,  as  he  told  me  shortly 
before  his  death,  never  had  one  earnest 
prayer  of  his  failed  to  receive  an  an- 
swer. And  so  at  last,  to  use  his  own 
words,  the  peace  of  God  came  into  his 
life  before  the  altar  to  which  he  led  my 
aunt  Emily  as  his  bride.  And  this 
peace  of  God  never  left  their  hearth 
and  home,  for  their  wedded  life  was 
daily  consecrated  to  their  joint  service 
of  the  Father  in  heaven  and  the  breth- 
ren on  earth.  Holding  in  an  intense 
degree  the  spirituality  of  religion,  they 
attached  great  value  to  the  partaking 
together  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
my  uncle  would  often  dwell  in  his  talks 
with  me  upon  the  special  nearness  of 
Christ  to  him  in  this  sacrament,  but 
the  manner  thereof,  he  said,  was  far 
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too  sacred  to  be  expressed  in  words. 
His  reverence  for  all  the  services  of  the 
Church  was  so  great  that  I  well  re- 
member hoAV  vexed  he  was  with  me 
one  Sunday  wlien,  deluges  of  rain  hav- 
ing prevented  our  going  to  church,  1 
had  mounted  an  extemporized  reading- 
desk  and  was  engaged  (quite  solemnly, 
as  it  seemed  to  my  childish  mind)  in 
acting  as  clergyman  to  a  congregation 
of  children  younger  than  myself. 

The  only  other  time  he  ever  scolded 
me  as  a  child  was  when  I  had  filled  my 
wheelbarrow  full  of  the  daffodils  I  had 
picked  in  Farringford  home-park,  and 
he  met  me  and  told  me  how  wrong  it 
was  to  waste  in  that  way  the  good  gifts 
of  God,  since  while  I  should  derive  no 
more  enjoyment  from  these  hundred* 
of  plucked  blossoms  than  from  half-a- 
dozen,  if  left  to  grow  they  would  have 
lasted  on  as  a  joy  for  many  to  look 
upon  for  double  the  time.  Every  spring 
the  glory  of  those  "Lent  lilies,"  that 
flooded  the  grass  of  the  park  with  their 
golden  sunshine,  was  a  fresh  delight  to 
him,  as  were  the  masses  of  cowslips 
that  succeeded  them.  He  had  the  ar- 
tist's eye  for  form,  and  would  lay  an 
ivy  spray  by  his  side  and  carve  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  its  graceful  outlines,  having 
inherited  this  power  from  his  father, 
wlio  with  the  simplest  tools  carved  de- 
signs upon  one  of  the  chimney-pieces 
at  Somersby  that  my  mother  (who  was 
herself  a  good  artist)  considered  quite 
first-rate. 

Much  as  Tennyson  noticed  every  in- 
dividual tree  and  plant,  bird-life  had  a 
still  greater  attraction  for  him,  partly 
because  it  afforded  closer  analogies 
with  our  own.  He  was  much  touched 
by  the  fact  that  the  caged  linnet  loses 
the  red  plumage  from  its  head  and 
breast  at  the  first  moult  after  its  cap- 
tivity, and  never  regains  them,  and  he 
thought  of  devoting  a  whole  poem  to 
the  deep  yearning  for  liberty  of  which 
this  was  the  sign  and  type.  And  one 
reason  he  climbed  almost  daily  when 
at  Freshwater  to  the  summit  of  the 
Beacon  Down,  was  because  he  loved  to 
watch  the  wild,  free  flight  of  the  sea- 
gulls circling  around  its  lofty  cliffs.  The 
historical  associations  of  the  beacon. 


inherited  by  it  through  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  of  which  it  was  the  exact 
facsimile,  was  a  great  source  of  interest 
to  Tennyson,  who  would  tell  of  the 
tongues  of  warning  flame  that  shot 
forth  from  its  summit  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  when,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Freshwater,  a  French  descent  on  tho 
island  being  momentarily  expected,  all 
who  were  able-bodied  enough  to  climb 
the  steep  ranged  themselves  in  a  row 
the  whole  length  of  the  down,  and  find- 
ing their  numbers  insuflEicient  to  form 
a  line  right  along  its  summit,  eked  out 
the  missing  human  beings  with  sheep- 
pens  set  up  on  end,  which  they  thought 
would  look  at  a  distance  like  soldiers, 
and  thus  they  fondly  hoped  the  French 
would  be  scared  away  by  this  display 
of  force.  I  have  watched  my  uncle 
having  his  fun  out  of  the  beacon,  in- 
writing  upon  it  racy  answers  to  the- 
declarations  of  love  or  quaint  questions; 
that  he  found  at  times  chalked  on  its 
black  shaft.  I  wish  I  had  kept  a  copy 
of  these  answers,  for  they  showed  m 
Tennyson  that  vein  of  humor  still  in 
those  later  years  of  his  life  as  integral 
a  part  of  his  nature  as  when,  in  the 
days  of  old,  he  had  written  to  his  be- 
trothed: "I  dare  not  tell  how  high  I 
rate  humor,  which  is  generally  most 
fruitful  in  the  highest  and  most  solemn 
human  spirits.  Dante  is  full  of  it,  and 
almost  all  the  greatest  have  been  preg- 
nant with  this  glorious  power.  You 
will  find  it  even  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ." 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  monu- 
ment to  Tennyson  now  crowning  the 
down  had  been  a  black  marble  repro- 
duction of  the  familiar  outlines  of  that 
beacon,  whose  dark  form,  looming  mys- 
teriously through  the  mist,  often 
seemed  to  us  like  some  living  being; 
for  surely  no  memorial  would  have 
been  so  appropriate  to  one  whose  whole 
life  was  a  striving  to  be  the  beacon 
that  he  felt  God  had  destined  him  to 
become  to  the  storm-tossed  mariners  on 
the  sea  of  life.  If  I  ever  reach  the 
heavenly  haven  beyond  the  grave  it 
will  be  largely  because  my  uncle's  bea- 
con light  showed  me  the  way.  Nothing 
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that  others  ever  spoke  to  me,  and  noth- 
ing I  ever  read,  even  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  ever  made  the  impression  upon 
me  that  his  words  and  manner  did 
when  he  would  say  to  me  in  exactly 
the  same  natural  way  as  a  child  would 
express  his  delight  at  his  father  mak- 
ing him  his  companion:  "God  is  with 
us  now  on  this  down  as  we  two  are 
walking  together  just  as  truly  as  Christ 
was  with  the  two  disciples  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus;  we  cannot  see  Him,  but 
He,  the  Father  and  the  Saviour  and  the 
Spirit,  is  nearer,  perhaps,  now  than 
then  to  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  be- 
lieve the  words  of  the  Apostles  about 
the  actual  and  real  presence  of  God  and 
His  Christ  with  ali  who  yearn  for  it." 
I  said  I  thought  such  a  near,  actual 
presence  would  be  awful  to  most  peo- 
ple. "Surely  the  love  of  God  takes 
away  and  makes  us  forget  all  our 
fear,"  he  answered.  "I  should  be  sorely 
afraid  to  live  my  life  without  God's 
presence;  but  to  feel  that  He  is  by  my 
side  now  just  as  much  as  you  are,  that 
is  the  very  joy  of  my  heart."  And  I 
looked  on  Tennyson  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  glory  of  God  rested  upon  his  face, 
and  I  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High  had,  indeed,  overshadowed  him. 

Agnes  Grace  Weld. 
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We  knew  him  in  those  unprotected 
days  when  we  were  content  to  hold  in 
our  hands  our  lives  and  our  property. 
None  of  us,  I  believe,  has  any  property 
now,  and  I  hear  that  many,  negligently, 
have  lost  their  lives;  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  few  who  survive  are  not  yet  so  dim- 
eyed  as  to  miss  in  the  befogged  respect- 
ability of  their  newspapers  the  intelli- 
gence of  various  native  risings  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  Sunshine  gleams 
between  the  lines  of  those  short  para- 
graphs—sunshine and  the  glitter  of  the 
sea.  A  strange  name  wakes  up  mem- 
ories; the   printed   words    scent  the 


smoky  atmosphere  of  to-day  faintly, 
with  the  subtle  and  penetrating  per- 
fume as  of  land  breezes  breathing 
through  the  starlight  of  bygone  nights; 
a  signal  fire  gleams  like  a  jewel  on  the 
high  brow  of  a  sombre  cliff;  great  trees, 
the  advanced  sentries  of  immense  for- 
ests, stand  watchful  and  still  over  sleep- 
ing stretches  of  open  water;  a  line  of 
white  surf  thunders  on  an  empty  beach, 
the  shallow  water  foams  on  the  reefs; 
and  green  islets  scattered  through  the 
calm  of  noonday  lie  upon  the  level  of  a 
polished  sea,  like  a  handful  of  emeralds 
on  a  buckler  of  steel. 

There  are  faces  too,— faces  dark, 
truculent,  and  smihng;  the  frank  auda- 
cious faces  of  men  barefooted,  well 
armed  and  noiseless.  They  thronged 
the  narrow  length  of  our  schooner's 
decks  with  their  ornamented  and  bar- 
barous crowd,  with  the  variegated  col- 
ors of  checkered  sarongs,  red  turbans, 
white  jackets,  embroideries;  with  the 
gleam  of  scabbards,  gold  rings,  charms, 
armlets,  lance  blades,  and  jewelled  han- 
dles of  their  weapons.  They  had  an 
independent  bearing,  resolute  eyes,  a 
restrained  manner;  and  we  seem  to  hear 
yet  their  soft  voices  speaking  of  bat- 
tles, travels,  and  escapes;  boasting  with 
composure,  joking  quietly;  sometimes 
in  well-bred  murmurs  extolling  their 
own  valor,  our  generosity;  or  celebrat- 
ing with  loyal  enthusiasm  the  virtues 
of  their  ruler.  We  remember  the  faces, 
the  eyes,  the  voices,  we  see  again  the 
gleam  of  silk  and  metal;  the  murmur- 
ing stir  of  that  crowd,  brilliant,  festive, 
and  martial;  and  we  seem  to  feel  the 
touch  of  friendly  brown  hands  that, 
after  one  short  grasp,  return  to  rest  on 
a  chased  hilt.  They  were  Karain's  peo- 
ple—a devoted  following.  Their  move- 
ments hung  on  his  lips;  they  read  their 
thoughts  in  his  eyes;  he  murmured  to 
them  nonchalantly  of  life  and  death, 
and  they  accepted  his  words  humbly, 
like  gifts  of  fate.  They  were  all  free 
men,  and  when  speaking  to  him  said, 
"Your  slave."  On  his  passage  voices 
died  out  as  though  he  had  walked 
guarded  by  silence;  awed  whispers  fol- 
lowed him.  They  called  him  their  war- 
chief.   He  was  the  ruler  of  three  vil- 
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lages  on  a  narrow  plain;  the  master  of 
an  insignificant  foothold  on  the  earth— 
of  a  conquered  foothold  that,  shaped 
like  a  young  moon,  lay  ignored  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea. 

From  the  deck  of  our  schooner,  an- 
chored in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  he 
indicated  by  a  theatrical  sweep  of  his 
arm  along  the  jagged  outline  of  the 
hills  the  whole  of  his  domain;  and  the 
ample  movement  seemed  to  drive  back 
its  limits,  augmenting  it  suddenly  into 
something  so  immense  and  vague  that 
for  a  moment  it  appeared  to  be  bounded 
only  by  the  sky.  And  really  looking  at 
that  place,  land-locked  from  the  sea  and 
shut  off  from  the  land  by  the  precipi- 
tous slopes  of  mountains,  it  was  diflScult 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  still,  complete,  un- 
known, and  full  of  a  life  that  went  on 
stealthily  with  a  troubling  effect  of  soli- 
tude; of  a  life  that  seemed  unaccount- 
ably empty  of  anything  that  would  stir 
the  thought,  touch  the  heart,  give  a  hint 
of  the  ominous  sequence  of  days.  It 
appeared  to  us  a  land  without  mem- 
ories, regi-ets,  and  hopes;  a  land  where 
nothing  could  survive  the  coming  of  the 
night,  and  where  each  sunrise,  like  a 
dazzling  act  of  special  creation,  was 
disconnected  from  the  eve  and  the  mor- 
row. 

Karain  swept  his  hand  over  it.  "All 
mine!"  He  struck  the  deck  with  his 
long  staff;  the  gold  head  flashed  like  a 
falling  star;  very  close  behind  him  a 
silent  old  fellow  in  a  richly  embroidered 
black  jacket  alone  of  all  the  Malays 
around  did  not  follow  the  masterful 
gesture  with  a  look.  He  did  not  even 
lift  his  eyelids.  He  bowed  his  head  be- 
hind his  master,  and  without  stirring 
held  hilt  up  over  his  ri^t  shoulder  a 
long  blade  in  a  silver  scabbard.  He 
was  there  on  duty,  but  without  curi- 
osity, as  if  weary,  not  with  age,  but 
with  the  possession  of  a  burdensome 
secret  of  existence.  Karain,  heavy  and 
proud,  had  a  lofty  pose  and  breathed 
calmly.  It  was  our  first  visit,  and  we 
looked  about  curiously. 

The  bay  was  like  a  bottomless  pit  of 
intense  light.  The  circular  sheet  of 
water  reflected  a  luminous  sky,  and  the 


shores  enclosing  it  made  an  opaque  ring 
of  earth  floating  in  an  emptiness  of 
transparent  blue.  The  hills,  purple  and 
arid,  stood  out  heavily  on  the  sky :  their 
summits  seemed  to  fade  into  a  colored 
tremble  as  of  ascending  vapor;  their 
steep  sides  were  streaked  with  the  green 
of  narrow  ravines;  at  their  foot  lay  rice- 
fields,  plantain-patches,  yellow  sands; 
a  torrent  wound  about  like  a  dropped 
thread.  Clumps  of  fruit-trees  marked 
the  villages;  slim  palms  put  their  nod- 
ding heads  together  above  the  low 
houses;  dried  palm-leaf  roofs  shone 
afar  like  roofs  of  gold  behind  the  dark 
colonnades  of  tree-trunks;  figures 
passed  vivid  and  vanishing;  the  smoke 
of  fires  stood  upright  above  the  masses 
of  fiowering  bushes;  bamboo  fences  glit- 
tered, running  away  in  broken  lines  be- 
tween the  fields.  A  sudden  cry  on  the 
shore  sounded  plaintive  in  the  distance, 
and  ceased  abruptly,  as  if  stified  in  the 
downpour  of  sunshine;  a  puff  of  breeze 
made  a  flash  of  darkness  on  the  smooth 
water,  touched  our  faces,  and  became 
forgotten.  Nothing  moved.  The  sun 
blazed  down  into  a  shadowless  hollow 
of  colors  and  stillness. 

It  was  the  stage  where,  dressed  splen- 
didly for  his  part,  he  strutted,  incom- 
parably dignified,  made  important  by 
the  power  he  had  to  awaken  an  absurd 
expectation  of  something  heroic  going 
to  take  place — a  burst  of  action  or  song 
—upon  the  vibrating  tone  of  a  wonder- 
ful sunshine.  He  was  ornate  and  dis- 
turbing, for  one  could  not  imagine  what 
depth  of  horrible  void  such  an  elaborate 
front  could  be  worthy  to  hide.  He  was 
not  masked,— there  was  too  much  life 
in  him,  and  a  mask  is  only  a  lifeless 
thing;  but  he  presented  himself  essen- 
tially as  an  actor,  as  a  human  being 
aggressively  disguised.  His  smallest 
acts  were  prepared  and  unexpected,  his 
speeches  grave,  his  sentences  ominous 
like  hints  and  complicated  like  ara- 
besques. He  was  treated  with  a  sol- 
emn respect  accorded  in  the  irreverent 
West  only  to  the  monarchs  of  the  stage, 
and  he  accepted  the  profound  homage 
with  a  sustained  dignity  seen  nowhere 
else  but  behind  the  f  ootlights  and  in  the 
condensed  falseness  of  some  grossly 
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tragic  situation.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  remember  who  lie  was,— only  a 
petty  chief  of  a  conveniently  isolated 
corner  of  Mindanao,  where  we  could  in 
comparative  safety  break  the  law 
against  the  traffic  in  firearms  and  am- 
munition with  the  natives.  What 
would  happen  should  one  of  the  mori- 
bund Spanish  gunboats  be  suddenly  gal- 
vanized into  a  fliclier  of  active  life  did 
not  trouble  us,  once  we  were  inside  the 
bay— so  completely  did  it  appear  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  meddling  world;  and  be- 
sides, in  those  days  we  were  imagina- 
tive enough  to  look  with  a  kind  of  joy- 
ous equanimity  on  any  chance  there 
was  of  being  quietly  hanged  some- 
where out  of  the  way  of  diplomatic  re- 
monstrance. As  to  Karain,  nothing 
could  happen  to  him  unless  what  hap- 
pens to  all— failure  and  death;  but  his 
quality  w^as  to  appear  clothed  in  the 
illusion  of  unavoidable  success.  He 
seemed  too  effective,  too  necessary 
there,  too  much  of  an  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  existence  of  his  land  and 
Lis  people,  to  be  destroyed  by  anything 
short  of  an  earthquake.  He  summed 
up  his  race,  his  counti*y,  the  elemental 
force  of  ardent  life,  of  tropical  nature. 
He  had  its  luxuriant  strength,  its  fas- 
cination; and,  like  it,  'he  carried  the 
seed  of  peril  within. 

In  many  successive  visits  we  came  to 
know  his  stage  well,— the  purple  semi- 
circle of  hills,  the  slim  trees  leaning 
over  houses,  the  yellow  sands,  the 
streaming  green  of  ravines.  All  that 
had  the  crude  and  blended  coloring,  the 
appropriateness  almost  excessive,  the 
suspicious  immobility  of  a  painted  scene; 
and  it  enclosed  so  perfectly  the  accom- 
plished acting  of  his  amazing  pretences 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  seemed  shut 
out  forever  from  the  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle. There  could  be  nothing  outside. 
It  was  as  if  the  earth  had  gone  on  spin- 
ning, and  had  left  that  crumb  of  its 
surface  alone  in  space.  He  appeared 
utterly  cut  off  from  everything  but  the 
sunshine,  and  that  even  seemed  to  be 
made  for  him  alone.  Once  when  asked 
what  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills, 
he  said,  with  a  meaning  smile,  "Friends 
and  enemies— many  enemies;  else  why 


should  I  buy  your  rifles  and  powder?" 
He  was  always  like  this— word-perfect 
in  his  part,  playing  up  faithfully  to  the 
mysteries  and  certitudes  of  his  sur- 
roundings. "Friends  and  enemies"— 
nothing  else.  It  was  impalpable  and 
vast.  The  earth  had  indeed  rolled  away 
from  under  his  land,  and  he,  with  his 
handful  of  people,  stood  surrounded  by 
a  silent  tumult  as  of  contending  shades. 
Certainly  no  sound  came  from  outside. 
"Friends  and  enemies!"  He  might 
have  added,  "and  memories,"  at  least 
as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned;  but 
he  neglected  to  make  that  point  then. 
It  made  itself  later  on,  though;  but  it 
was  after  the  daily  performance— in  the 
wings,  so  to  speak,  and  with  the  lights 
out.  Meantime  he  filled  the  stage  with 
barbarous  dignity.  Some  ten  years  ago 
he  had  led  his  people— a  scratch  lot  of 
w^andering  Bugis— to  the  conquest  of 
the  bay,  and  now  in  his  august  care 
they  had  forgotten  all  the  past,  and  had 
lost  all  concern  for  the  future.  He 
gave  them  wisdom,  advice,  reward, 
punishment,  life  or  death,  with  the 
same  serenity  of  attitude  and  voice. 
He  understood  irrigation  and  the  art  of 
war— the  qualities  of  weapons  and  the 
craft  of  boat-building.  He  could  con- 
ceal his  heart;  had  more  endurance;  he 
could  swim  longer,  and  steer  a  canoe 
better,  than  any  of  his  people;  he  could 
shoot  straighter,  and  negotiate  more 
tortuously,  than  any  man  of  his  race  I 
knew.  He  was  an  adventurer  of  the 
sea,  an  outcast,  a  ruler— and  my  very 
good  friend.  I  wish  him  a  quick  death 
in  a  stand-up  fight,  a  death  in  sunshine; 
for  he  had  known  remorse  and  power, 
and  no  man  can  demand  more  from  life. 
Day  after  day  he  appeared  before  us, 
incomparably  faithful  to  the  illusions 
of  the  stage,  and  at  sunset  the  nig'ht 
descended  upon  him  quickly,  like  a  fall- 
ing curtain.  The  seamed  hills  became 
black  shadows  towering  high  upon  a 
clear  sky;  above  them  the  glittering 
confusion  of  stars  resembled  a  mad  tur- 
moil stilled  by  a  gesture;  sounds  ceased, 
men  slept,  forms  vanished — and  the 
reality  of  the  universe  alone  remained 
— a  marvellous  thing  of  darkness  and 
glimmers. 
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But  it  was  at  night  that  he  tallved 
openly,  forgetting  the  exactions  of  his 
stage.  In  the  daytime  there  were  af- 
fairs to  be  discussed  in  state.  There 
were  at  first  between  him  and  me  his 
own  splendor,  my  shabby  suspicions, 
and  the  scenic  landscape  that  intruded 
upon  the  reality  of  our  lives  by  its  mo- 
tionless fantasy  of  outline  and  color. 
His  followers  thronged  round  him; 
above  his  head  the  broad  blades  of  their 
spears  made  a  spiked  halo  of  iron  points, 
and  they  hedged  him  from  humanity 
by  the  shimmer  of  silks,  the  gleam  of 
weapons,  the  excited  and  respectful 
hum  of  eager  voices.  Before  sunset  he 
would  take  leave  with  ceremony,  and 
go  off  sitting  under  a  red  umbrella,  and 
escorted  by  a  score  of  boats.  All  the 
paddles  flashed  and  struck  together 
with  a  mighty  splash  that  reverberated 
loudly  in  the  monumental  amphitheatre 
of  hills.  A  broad  stream  of  dazzling 
foam  trailed  behind  the  flotilla.  The 
canoes  appeared  very  black  on  the 
w^hite  hiss  of  water;  turbaned  heads 
swayed  back  and  forth;  a  multitude  of 
arms  in  crimson  and  yellow  rose  and 
fell  with  one  movement;  the  spearmen 
•upright  in  the  bows  of  canoes  had  varie- 
gated sarongs  and  gleaming  shoulders 
like  bronze  statues;  the  muttered 
strophes  of  the  paddlers'  song  ended 
periodically  in  a  plaintive  shout.  They 
diminished  in  the  distance;  the  song 
ceased;  tliey  swarmed  on  the  beach  in 
the  long  shadows  of  the  western  hills. 
The  sunlight  lingered  on  the  purple 
crests,  and  we  could  see  him  leading 
the  way  to  his  stockade,  a  burly  bare- 
headed figure  walking  far  in  advance  of 
a  straggling  cortdge,  and  swinging  regu- 
larly an  ebony  staff  taller  than  himself. 
The  darkness  deepened  fast;  torches 
gleamed  fitfully,  passing  beliind 
bushes ;  a  long  ha  il  or  two  trailed  in  the 
silence  of  the  evening;  and  at  last  the 
night  stretched  its  smooth  veil  over  the 
shore,  the  liglits,  and  the  voices. 

Then,  just  as  we  were  thinking  of  re- 
pose, the  watchmen  of  the  schooner 
would  hail  a  splash  of  paddles  away  in 
the  starlit  gloom  of  the  bay;  a  voice 
would  respond  in  cautious  tones,  and 


our  serang,  putting  his  head  down  the 
open  skylight,  would  inform  us  without 
surprise,  "That  rajah,  he  coming.  He 
liore  now."  Karain  appeared  noise- 
lessly in  the  doorway  of  the  little  cabin. 
He  was  simplicity  itself  then;  all  in 
white;  muffled  about  his  head;  for  arms 
only  a  kriss  with  a  plain  buffalo  horn 
handle  which  he  would  politely  conceal 
within  a  fold  of  his  sarong  before  step- 
ping over  the  threshold.  The  old 
sword-bearer's  face,  the  worn-out  and 
mournful  face  so  covered  with  wrinkles 
that  it  seemed  to  look  out  through  the 
meshes  of  a  fine  dark  net,  could  be  seen 
close  above  his  shoulder.  Karain  never 
moved  without  that  attendant,  who 
stood  or  squatted  close  at  his  back.  He 
had  a  dislike  of  an  open  space  behind 
him.  It  was  more  than  a  dislike— it  re- 
sembled fear,  a  nervous  preoccupation  of 
what  went  on  where  he  could  not  see. 
This,  in  view  of  the  evident  and  fierce 
loyalty  that  suiTounded  him,  was  inex- 
plicable. He  was  there  alone  in  the 
midst  of  devoted  men;  he  was  safe  from 
neighborly  ambushes,  from  fraternal 
ambitions;  and  yet  more  than  one  of 
our  visitors  'had  assured  us  that  their 
ruler  could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  They 
said,  "Even  when  he  eats  and  sleeps 
there  is  always  one  on  the  watch  near 
him  who  has  strength  and  weapons." 
There  was  indeed  always  one  near  him, 
though  our  informants  had  no  concep- 
tion of  that  watcher's  strength  and 
weapons,  which  were  both  shadowy 
and  terrible.  We  knew,  but  only  later 
on,  when  we  had  heard  the  story. 
Meantime  we  noticed  that,  even  during 
the  most  important  interviews,  Karain 
would  often  give  a  start,  and  interrupt- 
ing his  discourse,  would  sweep  his  arm 
back  with  a  sudden  movement  to  feel 
whether  the  old  fellow  was  there.  The 
old  fellow,  impenetrable  and  weary, 
was  always  there.  He  shared  his  food, 
his  repose,  and  his  thoughts;  he  knew 
his  plans,  guarded  his  secrets;  and,  im- 
passive behind  his  master's  agitation, 
without  stiiTing  the  least  bit,  mur- 
mured above  his  head  in  a  soothing 
tone  soine  words  difficult  to  catch. 

It  was  only  on  board  the  schooner, 
when  surrounded  by  white  faces,  by  un- 
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familiar  sights  and  sounds,  that  Karain 
seemed  to  forget  the  strange  obsession 
that  wound  like  a  black  thread  through 
the  gorgeous  pomp  of  his  public  life. 
At  night  we  treated  him  in  a  free  and 
easy  manner,  which  just  stopped  short 
of  slapping  him  on  the  back,  for  there 
are  liberties  one  must  not  take  with  a 
Malay.  He  said  himself  that  on  such 
occasions  he  was  only  a  private  gentle- 
man coming  to  see  other  gentlemen 
whom  he  supposed  as  w^ell  born  as 
himself.  I  fancy  that  to  the  last  he  be- 
lieved us  to  be  emissaries  of  govern- 
ment, darkly  official  persons  furthering 
by  our  illegal  traffic  some  dark  scheme 
of  high  statecraft.  Our  denials  and 
protestations  were  unavailing.  He  only 
smiled  with  discreet  politeness  and  in- 
quired about  the  queen.  Evei*y  visit 
began  with  that  inquiiy;  he  was  insati- 
able of  details;  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  holder  of  a  sceptre  the  shadow  of 
which,  stretching  from  the  westward 
over  the  earth  and  over  the  seas,  passed 
far  beyond  his  own  hand's-breadth  of 
conquered  land.  He  multiplied  ques- 
tions; he  could  never  know  enough  of 
the  monarch  of  whom  he  spoke  with 
wonder  and  chivalrous  respect— with  a 
kind  of  affectionate  awe!  Afterwards, 
When  we  had  learned  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  woman  who  had  many  years 
ago  ruled  a  small  Bugis  state,  we  came 
to  suspect  that  the  memory  of  his 
mother  (of  whom  he  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm) mingled  somehow  in  his  mind 
with  the  image  he  tried  to  form  for  him- 
self of  the  far-off  queen  Whom  he  called 
Great,  Invincible,  Pious,  and  Fortunate. 
We  had  to  invent  details  at  last  to  sat- 
isfy his  craving  curiosity;  and  our  loy- 
alty must  be  pardoned,  for  we  tried  to 
make  them  fit  for  his  august  and  re- 
splendent ideal.  We  talked.  The  night 
slipped  over  us,  over  the  still  schooner, 
over  the  sleeping  land,  and  over  the 
sleepless  sea  that  thundered  amongst 
the  reefs  outside  the  bay.  His  pad- 
dlers,  two  trustworthy  men,  slept  in  the 
canoe  at  the  foot  of  our  side-ladder. 
The  old  confidant,  relieved  from  duty, 
dozed  on  his  heels,  with  his  back 
against  the  companion-doorway;  and 
Karain    sat   squarely    in   the  ship's 


wooden  armchair,  under  the  slight 
sway  of  the  cabin  lamp,  a  cheroot  be- 
tween his  dark  fingers,  and  a  glass  of 
lemonade  before  him.  He  was  amused 
by  the  fizz  of  the  thing,  but  after  a  sip 
or  two  would  let  it  get  flat,  and  with 
a  courteous  wave  of  his  hand  ask  for  a 
fresh  bottle.  He  decimated  our  slender 
stock;  but  we  did  not  begrudge  it  to 
him,  for,  when  he  began,  he  talked  well. 
He  must  have  been  a  great  Bugis  dandy 
in  his  time,  for  even  then  (and  when  we 
knew  him  he  was  no  longer  young)  his 
splendor  was  spotlessly  neat,  and  he 
dyed  his  hair  a  light  shade  of  brown. 
The  quiet  dignity  of  his  bearing  trans- 
formed the  dim-lit  cuddy  of  the 
schooner  into  an  audience-hall.  He 
talked  of  inter-island  politics  with  an 
ironic  and  melancholy  shrewdness.  He 
had  travelled  much,  suffered  not  a  lit- 
tle, intrigued,  fought.  He  knew  native 
courts,  European  settlements,  the  for- 
ests, the  sea,  and,  as  he  said  himself, 
had  spoken  in  his  time  to  many  great 
men.  He  liked  to  talk  with  me  because 
I  had  known  some  of  these  men:  he 
seemed  to  think  that  I  could  understand 
him,  and,  with  a  fine  confidence,  as- 
sumed that  I,  at  least,  could  appreciate 
how  much  greater  he  was  himself. 
But  he  preferred  to  talk  of  his  native 
country— a  small  Bugis  state  on  the 
island  of  Celebes.  I  had  visited  it  some 
time  before,  and  he  asked  eagerly  for 
news.  As  men's  names  came  up  in  con- 
versation he  would  say,  "We  swam 
against  one  another  when  we  were 
boys;"  or,  "We  had  hunted  the  deer 
together— he  could  use  the  noose  and 
the  spear  as  well  as  I."  Now  and  then 
his  big  dreamy  eyes  would  roll  rest- 
lessly. He  frowned  or  smiled,  or  he 
would  become  pensive,  and,  staring  in 
silence,  would  nod  slightly  for  a  time 
at  some  regretted  vision  of  the  past. 

His  mother  had  been  the  ruler  of  a 
small  semi-independent  state  on  the 
seacoast  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Boni.  He  spoke  of  her  with  pride.  She 
had  been  a  woman  resolute  in  affairs 
of  state  and  of  her  own  heart.  After 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  undis- 
mayed by  the  turbulent  opposition  of 
the  chiefs,  she  married  a  rich  trader,  a 
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Karinclii  mau  of  uo  family.  Karain 
was  her  son  by  that  second  marriage, 
but  his  unfortunate  descent  had  ap- 
parently nothing  to  do  with  his  exile. 
He  said  nothing  as  to  its  cause,  though 
once  he  let  slip  with  a  sigh,  "Ha!  my 
land  will  not  feel  any  more  the  weight 
of  my  body."  But  he  related  willingly 
the  stoiy  of  his  wanderings  and  told 
us  all  about  the  conquest  of  the  bay. 
Alluding  to  the  people  beyond  the  hills, 
he  would  murmur  gently,  with  a  care- 
less wave  of  the  hand,  "They  came 
over  the  hills  once  to  fight  us,  but  those 
Who  got  away  never  came  again."  He 
thought  for  a  while,  smiling  to  himself. 
"Very  few  got  away,"  he  added,  with 
proud  serenity.  He  cherished  the  rec- 
ollections of  his  successes;  he  had  an 
exulting  eagerness  for  endeavor;  when 
he  talked,  his  aspect  was  warlike,  chiv- 
alrous, and  uplifting.  No  wonder  his 
people  admired  him.  We  saw  him  once 
w^alking  in  daylight  amongst  the 
houses  of  the  settlement.  At  the  doors 
of  huts  groups  of  women  turned  to  look 
after  him,  warbling  softly,  and  with 
gleaming  eyes;  armed  men  stood  out  of 
the  way,  submissive  and  erect;  others 
approached  from  the  side,  bending  their 
backs  to  address  him  humbly;  an  old 
woman  stretched  out  a  draped  lean  arm 
—"Blessings  on  thy  head!"  she  cried 
from  a  dark  doorway;  a  fiery-eyed  man 
showed  above  the  low  fence  of  a  plan- 
tain-patch a  streaming  face,  a  bare 
breast  scarred  in  two  places,  and  bel- 
lowed out  pantingly  after  him,  "God 
give  victory  to  our  master!"  Karain 
walked  fast,  and  with  firm  long  strides ; 
he  answered  greetings  right  and  left 
by  quick  piercing  glances.  Children 
ran  forward  between  the  houses, 
peeped  fearfully  round  corners;  young 
boys  kept  up  with  him,  gliding  between 
bushes:  their  eyes  gleamed  through  the 
dark  leaves.  The  old  sword-bearer, 
shouldering  the  silver  scabbard,  shuffled 
hastily  at  his  heels  with  bowed  head, 
and  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  And  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  stir  they  passed  swift 
and  absorbed,  like  two  men  hurrying 
through  a  great  solitude. 

In  his  council  hall  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  gravity  of  armed  chiefs,  while 


two  long  rows  of  old  headmen  dressed 
in  cotton  stuffs  squatted  on  their  heels, 
with  idle  arms  hanging  over  their  knees. 
Under  the  thatch  roof  supported  by 
smooth  columns,  of  which  each  one  had 
cost  the  life  of  a  straight-stemmed 
young  palm,  the  scent  of  flowering 
hedges  drifted  in  warm  waves.  The 
sun  was  sinking.  In  the  open  court- 
yard suppliants  walked  through  the 
gate,  raising,  when  yet  far  off,  their 
joined  hands  above  bowed  heads,  and 
bending  low  in  the  bright  stream  of 
sunlight.  Young  girls,  with  flowers  in 
their  laps,  sat  under  the  wide-spread- 
ing boughs  of  a  big  tree.  The  blue 
smoke  of  wood  fires  spread  in  a  thin 
mist  above  the  high-pitched  roofs  of 
houses  that  had  glistening  walls  of 
woven  reeds,  and  all  round  them  rough 
wooden  pillars  under  the  sloping  eaves. 
He  dispensed  justice  in  the  shade;  from^ 
a  high  seat  he  gave  orders,  advice,  re- 
proof. Now  and  then  the  hum  of  appro- 
bation rose  louder,  and  idle  spearmen 
that  lounged  listlessly  against  the  posts,, 
looking  at  the  girls,  would  turn  their 
heads  slowly.  To  no  man  had  been 
given  the  shelter  of  so  much  respect, 
confidence,  and  awe.  "iet  at  times  he 
would  lean  forward  and  appear  to  lis- 
ten as  for  a  far-off  note  of  discord,  as 
if  expecting  to  hear  some  faint  voice, 
the  sound  of  light  footsteps;  or  he 
would  start  half  up  in  his  seat,  as 
though  he  had  been  familiarly  touched 
on  the  shoulder.  He  glanced  back  with 
apprehension;  his  aged  follower  whis- 
pered inaudibly  at  his  ear;  the  chiefs 
turned  their  eyes  away  in  silence,  for 
the  old  wizard,  the  man  who  could 
command  ghosts  and  send  evil  spirits 
against  enemies,  was  speaking  low  to 
their  ruler.  Around  the  short  stillness 
of  the  open  place  the  trees  rustled 
faintly,  the  soft  laughter  of  girls  play- 
ing with  the  flowers  rose  in  clear  bursts 
of  joyous  sound.  At  the  end  of  upright 
spear-shafts  the  long  tufts  of  dyed 
horse-hair  waved  crimson  and  filmy  in 
the  gust  of  wind ;  and  beyond  the  blaze 
of  hedges  the  brook  of  limpid  quick 
water  ran  invisible  and  loud  under  the 
drooping  long  grass  of  the  bank,  with  a 
great  murmur,  passionate  and  gentle. 
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After  sunset,  far  across  the  fields  and 
over  the  bay,  clusters  of  torches  could 
be  seen  burning  under  the  high  roofs  of 
the  council  shed.  Smoky  red  flames 
swayed  on  high  poles,  and  the  fieiy 
blaze  flickered  over  faces,  clung  to  the 
smooth  trunks  of  palm-trees,  kindled 
bright  sparks  on  the  rims  of  metal 
dishes  standing  on  fine  floor-mats. 
That  obscure  adventurer  feasted  like  a 
king.  Small  groups  of  men  crouched 
in  tight  circles  round  the  wooden  plat- 
ters; brown  hands  hovered  over  snowy 
heaps  of  rice.  Sitting  upon  a  rough 
couch  apart  from  the  others,  he  leaned 
on  his  elbow  with  inclined  head;  and 
near  him  a  youth  improvised  in  a  high 
tone  a  song  that  celebrated  his  valor 
and  wisdom.  The  singer  rocked  him- 
self to  and  fro,  rolling  frenzied  eyes;  old 
women  hobbled  about  with  dishes,  and 
men,  squatting  low,  lifted  their  heads 
to  listen  gravely  without  ceasing  to 
eat.  The  song  of  triumph  vibrated  in 
the  night,  and  the  stanzas  rolled  out 
mournful  and  fiery  like  the  thoughts  of 
a  hermit.  He  silenced  it  with  a  sign, 
"Enough!"  An  owl  hooted  far  away, 
exulting  in  the  delight  of  deep  gloom  in 
dense  foliage;  overhead  lizards  ran  in 
the  attap  thatch,  calling  softly;  the  dry 
leaves  of  the  roof  rustled;  the  rumor  of 
mingled  voices  grew  louder  suddenly. 
After  a  circular  and  startled  glance,  as 
of  a  man  w^aking  up  abruptly  to  the 
sense  of  danger,  he  would  throw  him- 
self back,  and  under  the  downward 
gaze  of  the  old  sorcerer  take  up,  wide- 
eyed,  the  slender  thread  of  his  dream. 
They  watched  his  moods;  the  swelling 
rumor  of  animated  talk  subsided  like  a 
wave  on  a  sloping  beach.  The  chief  is 
pensive.  And  above  the  spreading 
whisper  of  lowered  voices  only  a  light 
rattle  of  weapons  would  be  heard,  a 
single  louder  word  distinct  and  alone, 
or  the  grave  ring  of  a  big  brass 
tray. 

III. 

For  two  years  at  short  intervals  we 
visited  him.  We  came  to  like  him,  to 
trust  him,  almost  to  admire  him.  He 
was  plotting  and  preparing  a  rising 
with  patience,  with  foresight— with  a 
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fidelity  to  his  purpose  and  with  a  stead- 
fastness of  which  I  would  have  thought 
him  racially  incapable.  He  seemed 
fearless  of  the  future,  and  in  his  plans 
displayed  a  sagacity  that  was  only  lim- 
ited by  his  profound  ignorance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  tried  to  en- 
lighten him,  but  our  attempts  to  make 
clear  the  irresistible  nature  of  the 
forces  which  he  desired  to  arrest  failed 
to  discourage  his  eagerness  to  strike  a 
blow  for  his  own  primitive  ideas.  He 
did  not  understand  us,  and  replied  by 
arguments  that  almost  drove  one  to 
desperation  by  their  childish  shrewd- 
ness. He  was  absurd  and  unanswer- 
able. Sometimes  we  caught  glimpses 
of  a  sombre,  glowing  fury  within  him— 
a  brooding  and  vague  sense  of  wrong, 
and  a  concentrated  lust  of  violence 
which  is  dangerous  in  a  native.  He 
raved  like  one  inspired.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  we  had  been  talking  to  him 
late  in  his  campong,  he  jumped  up.  A 
great,  clear  fire  blazed  in  the  grove; 
lights  and  shadows  danced  together  be- 
tween the  trees;  in  the  still  night  bats 
flitted  in  and  out  of  the  boughs  like 
fluttering  flakes  of  denser  darkness. 
He  snatched  the  sword  from  the  old 
man,  whizzed  it  out  of  the  scabbard, 
and  thrust  the  point  into  the  earth. 
Upon  the  thin,  upright  blade  the  silver 
hilt,  released,  swayed  before  him  like 
something  alive.  He  stepped  back  a 
pace,  and  in  a  deadened  tone  spoke 
fiercely  to  the  vibrating  steel:  "If  there 
is  virtue  in  the  fire,  in  the  iron,  in  the 
hand  that  forged  thee,  in  the  words 
spoken  over  thee,  in  the  desire  of 
my  heart,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  thy 
makers— then  we  shall  be  victorious  to- 
gether!" He  drew  it  out,  looked  along 
the  edge.  "Take,"  he  said  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  old  sword-bearer.  The 
other,  unmoved  on  his  hams,  wiped  the 
point  with  a  corner  of  his  sarong,  and 
returning  the  weapon  to  its  scabbard, 
sat  nursing  it  on  his  knees  without  a 
single  look  upwards.  Karain,  suddenly 
very  calm,  reseated  himself  with  dig- 
nity. We  gave  up  remonstrating  after 
this,  and  let  him  go  his  way  to  an  hon- 
orable disaster.  All  we  could  do  for 
him  was  to  see  to  it  that  the  powder 
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"was  good  for  the  money  and  the  rifles 
serviceable,  if  old. 

But  the  game  was  becoming  at  last 
too  dangerous;  and  if  we,  Who  had 
faced  it  pretty  often,  thought  little  of 
the  danger,  it  was  decided  for  us  by 
some  very  respectable  people  sitting 
safely  in  counting-houses  that  the  rislis 
were  too  great,  and  that  only  one  more 
trip  could  be  made.  After  giving  in  the 
usual  way  many  misleading  hints  as  to 
our  destination,  we  slipped  away 
quietly,  and  after  a  very  quick  passage 
entered  the  bay.  It  was  early  morning, 
and  even  before  the  anchor  went  to  the 
bottom  the  schooner  was  surrounded  by 
boats. 

The  first  news  we  lieard  was  that 
Karain' s  mysterious  sword-bearer  had 
died  a  few  days  ago.  We  did  not  at- 
tach much  importance  to  the  news.  It 
was  certainly  diflacult  to  imagine 
Karain  without  his  inseparable  fol- 
lower; but  the  fellow  was  old,  he  had 
never  spoken  to  one  of  us,  we  hardly 
•ever  had  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice; 
and  we  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as 
upon  something  inanimate,  as  a  part  of 
our  friend's  trappings  of  state— like 
that  sword  he  had  carried,  or  the 
fringed  red  umbrella  displayed  during 
an  official  progress.  Karain  did  not 
visit  us  in  the  afternoon  as  usual.  A 
message  of  greeting  and  a  present  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  came  off  for  us 
before  sunset.  Our  friend  paid  us 
like  a  banker,  but  treated  us  like  a 
prince.  We  sat  up  for  him  till  mid- 
night. Under  the  stern  awning  bearded 
Jackson  jingled  an  old  guitar  and  sang, 
with  an  execrable  accent,  Spanish  love- 
songs;  while  young  Hollis  and  I,  sprawl- 
ing on  the  deck,  had  a  game  of  chess  by 
the  light  of  a  cargo  lantern.  Karain 
did  not  appear.  Next  day  we  were 
busy  unloading,  and  heard  that  the 
rajah  was  unwell.  The  expected  invi- 
tation to  visit  him  ashore  did  not  come. 
We  sent  friendly  messages,  but  fearing 
to  intrude  upon  some  secret  council,  re- 
mained on  board.  Early  on  tlie  third 
•day  we  had  landed  all  the  powder  and 
rifles,  and  also  a  six-pounder  brass  gun 
with  its  carriage,  which  we  had  sub- 
scribed together  for  a  present  to  our 


friend.  The  afternoon  was  sultry. 
Ragged  edges  of  black  clouds  peeped 
over  the  liills,  and  invisible  thunder- 
storms circled  outside,  growling  like 
wild  beasts.  We  got  the  scliooner 
ready  for  sea,  intending  to  leave  next 
morning  at  daylight.  All  day  a  merci- 
less sun  blazed  down  into  the  bay, 
fierce  and  pale,  as  if  at  white  heat. 
Nothing  moved  on  the  land.  The  beach 
was  empty,  the  villages  seemed  de- 
serted; the  trees  far  off  stood  in  unstir- 
ring  clumps,  as  if  painted;  the  white 
smoke  of  some  invisible  bush-fire 
spread  itself  low  over  the  shores  of  the 
bay  like  a  settling  fog.  Late  in  the  day 
three  of  Karain' s  cliief  men,  dressed  in 
tlieir  best  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  came 
off  in  a  canoe,  bringing  a  case  of  dol- 
lars. They  were  gloomy  and  languid, 
and  told  us  they  had  not  seen  tlieir 
rajali  for  five  days.  No  one  had  seen 
him!  We  settled  all  accounts,  and 
after  shaking  hands  in  turn  and  in  pro- 
found silence,  they  descended  one  after 
another  into  their  boat,  and  were  pad- 
dled to  the  shore,  sitting  close  together, 
clad  in  vivid  colors,  with  hanging  lieads: 
the  gold  embroideries  of  their  jackets 
flashed  dazzlingly  as  they  went  away 
gliding  on  the  smooth  water,  and 
not  one  of  them  looked  back  once.  Be- 
fore sunset  the  gi^owling  clouds  carried 
with  a  rush  the  ridge  of  hills,  and  came 
tumbling  -  down  the  inner  slopes. 
Everything  disappeared;  black  whirl- 
ing vapors  filled  the  bay,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  the  schooner  swung  here 
and  there  in  the  shifting  gusts  of  wind. 
A  single  clap  of  thunder  detonated  in 
the  hollow  with  a  violence  that  seemed 
capable  of  bursting  into  small  pieces 
the  ring  of  high  land  around,  and  a 
warm  deluge  descended.  The  wind 
died  out.  We  panted  in  the  close  cabin; 
our  faces  steamed;  the  bay  outside 
hissed  as  if  boiling;  the  water  fell  in 
perpendicular  shafts  as  heavy  as  lead; 
it  swished  about  the  deck,  poured  off 
the  spars,  gurgled,  sobbed,  splashed, 
murmured  in  the  blind  night.  Our 
lamp  burned  low.  Hollis,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  lay  stretched  out  on  the  lock- 
ers, with  closed  eyes  and  motionless 
like  a  despoiled  corpse;  at  his  head 
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Jackson  twanged  the  guitar,  and 
gasped  out  in  sighs  a  mournful  dirge 
about  hopeless  love  and  eyes  like  stars. 
Then  we  heard  startled  voices  on  deck 
crying  in  the  rain,  hurried  footsteps 
overhead,  and  suddenly  Karain  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin. 
His  bare  breast  and  his  face  glistened 
in  the  light;  his  sarong,  soaked,  clung 
about  his  legs;  he  had  his  sheathed  kriss 
in  his  left  hand;  and  wisps  of  wet  hair, 
escaping  from  under  his  red  kerchief, 
stuck  over  his  eyes  and  down  his 
cheeks.  He  stepped  in  with  a  headlong 
stride  and  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
like  a  man  pursued.  HoUis  turned  on 
his  side  quickly  and  opened  his  eyes. 
Jackson  clapped  his  big  hand  over  the 
strings  and  the  jingling  vibration  died 
suddenly.   I  stood  up. 

"We  did  not  hear  your  boat's  hail!"  I 
exclaimed. 

"Boat!  The  man's  swum  off," 
drawled  out  Hollis  from  the  locker. 
"Look  at  him!" 

He  breathed  heavily,  wild-eyed,  while 
we  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Water 
dripped  from  him,  made  a  dark  pool, 
and  ran  crookedly  across  the  cabin 
floor.  We  could  hear  Jackson,  who  had 
gone  out  to  drive  away  our  Malay  sea- 
men from  the  doorway  of  the  com- 
panion; he  swore  menacingly  in  the 
patter  of  a  heavy  shower;  there  was  a 
great  commotion  on  deck.  The  watch- 
men, scared  out  of  their  wits  by 
the  glimpse  of  a  shadowy  figure 
leaping  over  the  rail  straight  out  of  the 
night,  as  it  were,  had  alarmed  all 
hands. 

Then  Jackson,  with  glittering  drops 
of  water  on  his  hair  and  beard,  came 
back  looking  angry,  and  Hollis,  who, 
being  the  youngest  of  us,  assumed  an 
indolent  superiority,  said  without  stir- 
ring, "Give  him  a  dry  sarong— give  him 
mine;  it's  hanging  up  in  the  bathroom." 
Karain  laid  the  kriss  on  the  table,  hilt 
inwards,  and  murmured  a  few  words 
in  a  strangled  voice. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Hollis,  who  had 
not  heard. 

"He  apologizes  for  coming  in  with  a 
weapon  in  his  hand,"  I  said,  dazedly. 

"Ceremonious  beggar.  Tell  him  we 


forgive  a  friend— on  such  a  night,"" 
drawled  out  Hollis.   "Avhat's  wrong?" 

Karain  slipped  the  dry  sarong  over 
his  head,  dropped  the  wet  one  at  his 
feet,  and  stepped  out  of  it.  I  pointed  to 
the  wooden  armchair — his  armchair. 
He  sat  down  very  straight,  said  "Ha!" 
in  a  strong  voice;  a  short  shiver  shook 
his  broad  frame.  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder  uneasily,  turned  as  if  to  speak 
to  us,  but  only  stared  in  a  curious  blind 
manner,  and  again  looked  back.  Jack- 
son bellowed  out,  "Watch  w^ell  on  deck 
there!"  heard  a  faint  answer  from 
above,  and  reaching  out  with  his  foot 
slammed-to  the  cabin  door. 

"All  right  now,"  he  said. 

Karain' s  lips  moved  slightly.  A  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  made  the  two  round 
sternports  facing  him  glimmer  like  a 
pair  of  cruel  and  phosphorescent  eyes. 
The  flame  of  the  lamp  seemed  to  wither 
into  brown  dust  for  an  instant,  and  the 
looking-glass  over  the  little  sideboard 
leaped  out  behind  his  back  in  a  smooth 
sheet  of  livid  light.  The  roll  of  thunder 
came  near,  crashed  over  us;  the 
schooner  trembled,  and  the  great  voice 
went  on,  threatening  terribly,  into  the 
distance.  For  less  than  a  minute  a 
furious  shower  rattled  on  the  decks. 
Karain  looked  slowly  from  face  to  face, 
and  then  the  silence  became  so  pro- 
found that  we  all  could  hear  distinctly 
the  two  chronometers  in  my  cabin  tick- 
ing along  with  unflagging  speed  against 
one  another. 

And  we  three,  strangely  moved,  could 
not  take  our  eyes  from  him.  He  had 
become  enigmatical  and  touching,  in 
virtue  of  that  mysterious  cause  that 
had  driven  him  through  the  night  and 
through  the  thunderstorm  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  schooner's  cuddy.  Not  one  of 
us  doubted  that  we  were  looking  at  a 
fugitive,  incredible  as  it  appeared  to  us. 
He  was  haggard,  as  though  he  had  not 
slept  for  weeks;  he  had  become  lean,  as 
though  he  had  not  eaten  for  days.  His 
cheeks  were  hollow,  his  eyes  sunk,  the 
muscles  of  his  chest  and  arms  twitched 
slightly  as  if  after  an  exhausting  con- 
test. Of  course,  it  had  been  a  long 
swim  off  to  the  schooner;  but  his  face 
showed  another  kind  of  fatigue,  the  tor- 
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mented  weariness,  the  anger  and  the 
fear  of  a  struggle  against  a  thought,  an 
idea— against  something  that  cannot  be 
grappled,  that  never  rests— a  shadow,  a 
nothing,  unconquerable  and  immortal, 
that  preys  upon  life.  We  knew  it  as 
though  he  had  shouted  it  at  us.  His 
•chest  expanded  time  after  time,  as  if  it 
could  not  contain  the  beating  of  his 
heart.  For  a  moment  Tie  had  the 
power  of  the  possessed — the  power  to 
awalien  in  the  beholders  wonder,  pain, 
pity,  and  a  fearful  near  sense  of  things 
invisible,  of  things  dark  and  mute,  that 
surround  the  loneliness  of  mankind. 
His  eyes  roamed  about  aimlessly  for  a 
moment,  then  became  still.  He  said 
with  effort:— 

"I  came  here— I  leaped  out  of  my 
stockade  as  after  a  defeat.  I  ran  in  the 
night.  The  water  was  black.  I  left 
him  calling  on  the  edge  of  black  water 
—I  left  him  standing  alone  on  the 
beach.  I  swam — he  called  out  after  me 
— I  swam." 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  sit- 
ting very  upright  and  gazing  straight 
before  him.  Left  whom?  Who  called? 
We  did  not  know.  We  could  not  under- 
stand.  I  said  at  all  hazards:— 

"Be  firm." 

The  sound  of  my  voice  seemed  to 
steady  him  into  a  sudden  rigidity,  but 
otherwise  he  took  no  notice.  He 
seemed  to  listen,  to  expect  something, 
for  a  moment,  then  went  on:— 

"He  cannot  come  here— therefore  I 
sought  you.  You  men  with  white  faces 
who  despise  the  invisible  voices.  He 
cannot  abide  your  unbelief  and  your 
strength." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  ex- 
claimed softly:— 

"Oh!  the  strength  of  unbelievers!" 

"There's  no  one  here  but  you— and  we 
three,"  said  Hollis  quietly.  He  reclined 
with  his  head  supported  on  elbow  and 
did  not  budge. 

"I  know,"  said  Karain.  "He  has 
never  followed  me  here.  Was  not 
the  wise  man  ever  by  my  side? 
But  since  the  old  wise  man,  who 
knew  of  my  trouble,  has  died,  I 
have  heard  the  voice  every  night.  I 
:shut  myself   up— for  many  days— in 


the  dark.  I  can  hear  the  sorrowful 
murmurs  of  women,  the  whisper  of 
the  wind,  of  the  running  waters; 
tlie  clash  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
faithful  men,  their  footsteps— and  his 
voice!— Near— So!  In  my  ear!  I  felt 
him  near— His  breath  passed  over 
my  neck.  I  leaped  out  without  a  cry. 
All  about  me  men  slept  quietly.  I  ran 
to  the  sea.  He  ran  by  my  side  without 
footsteps,  whispering,  whispering  old 
words— whispering  into  my  ear  in  his 
old  voice.  I  ran  into  the  sea;  I  swam 
off  to  you,  with  my  kriss  between  my 
teeth.  I,  armed,  I  fled  before  a  breath— 
to  you.  Take  me  away  to  your  land. 
The  wise  old  man  has  died,  and  with 
him  is  gone  the  power  of  his  words  and 
charms.  And  I  can  tell  no  one.  No 
one.  There  is  no  one  here  faithful 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  know.  It 
is  only  near  you,  unbelievers,  that  my 
trouble  fades  like  a  mist  under  the  eye 
of  day." 
He  turned  to  me. 

"With  you  I  go!"  he  cried  in  a  con- 
tained voice.  "With  you,  who  know  so 
many  of  us.  I  want  to  leave  this  land 
—my  people— and  him— there!" 

He  pointed  a  shaking  finger  at  ran- 
dom over  his  shoulder.  It  was  hard  for 
us  to  bear  the  intensity  of  that  undis- 
closed distress.  Hollis  stared  at  him 
hard.   I  asked  gently:— 

"Where  is  the  danger?" 

"Everywhere  outside  this  place,"  he 
answered,  mournfully.  "In  every  place 
where  I  am.  He  waits  for  me  on  the 
paths,  under  the  trees,  in  the  place 
where  I  sleep — everywhere  but  here." 

He  looked  round  the  little  cabin,  at 
the  painted  beams,  at  the  tarnished 
varnish  of  bulkheads;  he  looked  round 
as  if  appealing  to  all  its  shabby  strange- 
ness, to  the  disorderly  jumble  of  un- 
familiar things  that  belong  to  an  incon- 
ceivable life  of  stress,  of  power,  of  en- 
deavor, of  unbelief— to  the  strong  life 
of  white  men,  which  rolls  on  irresist- 
ible and  hard  on  the  edge  of  outer 
darkness.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  as 
if  to  embrace  it  and  us.  We  waited. 
The  wind  and  rain  had  ceased,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  night  round  the  schooner 
w^as  as  dumb  and  complete  as  if  a  dead 
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world  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave 
of  clouds.  We  expected  liim  to  speak. 
The  necessity  within  him  tore  at  his 
lips.  There  are  those  who  say  that  a 
native  will  not  speali  to  a  white  man. 
Error.  No  man  will  speak  to  his  mas- 
ter; but  to  a  wanderer  and  a  friend,  to 
him  who  does  not  come  to  teach  or  to 
rule,  to  him  who  asks  for  nothing  and 
accepts  all  things,  words  are  spoken  by 
the  camp-fires,  in  the  shared  solitude  of 
the  sea,  in  riverside  villages,  in  resting- 
places  surrounded  by  forests— words 
are  spoken  that  take  no  account  of  race 
or  color.  One  heart  speaks— another 
one  listens;  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  the 
sky,  the  passing  wind  and  the  stirring 
leaf,  hear  also  the  futile  tale  of  the 
burden  of  life. 

He  spoke  at  last.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  effect  of  his  tale.  It  is  un- 
dying, it  is  but  a  memory,  and  its  vivid- 
ness cannot  be  made  clear  to  another 
mind  any  more  than  the  vivid  emotions 
of  a  dream.  One  must  have  seen  his  in- 
nate splendor,  one  must  have  known 
him  before— looked  at  him  then.  The 
wavering  gloom  of  the  little  cabin;  the 
breathless  stillness  outside,  through 
which  only  the  lapping  of  water  against 
the  schooner's  sides  could  be  heard; 
Hollis's  pale  face,  with  steady  dark 
eyes;  the  energetic  head  of  Jackson 
held  up  between  two  big  palms,  and 
with  the  long  yellow  hair  of  his  beard 
flowing  over  the  strings  of  the  guitar 
lying  on  the  table;  Karain's  upright 
and  motionless  pose,  his  tone,— all  this 
made  an  impression  that  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. He  faced  us  across  the  table. 
His  dark  head  and  bronze  torso  ap- 
peared above  the  tarnished  slab  of 
wood,  gleaming  and  still  as  if  cast  in 
metal.  Only  his  lips  moved  and  his 
eyes  glowed,  went  out,  blazed  again,  or 
stared  mournfully.  His  expressions 
came  straight  from  his  tormented 
heart.  His  words  ran  low,  with  a  sad 
murmur  as  of  flowing  water;  at  times 
tliey  rang  loud  like  the  clash  of  a  war- 
gong,— or  trailed  slowly  like  weary  trav- 
ellers,—or  rushed  forward  with  the 
speed  of  fear. 

Joseph  Conrad. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART.i 

BY  RENE  BAZIN. 

Translated  for  the  Living  Age. 

Chapter  IX. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  Madiot  returned,  quite  ex- 
hausted, his  clothes  drenched  in  water 
and  blackened  by  smoke.  As  he  flung 
himself  upon  his  bed,  he  told  briefly, 
before  falling  asleep,  how  the  whole 
Lemarie  factory  was  gone,  work-room, 
packing  and  store-rooms,  offices,  the 
overseer's  house — everything— the  vast 
enterprise  built  up  by  the  energy  of 
two  generations,  had  suddenly  van- 
ished after  fifty  years  of  existence,  and 
the  bare  ground  reappeared,  ready  for 
new  ventures,  between  the  heaps  of 
meaningless  ruin  which  had  nought  to 
tell  of  the  prodigious  expenditure  of 
life,  labor,  and  courage  they  had  wit- 
nessed upon  that  spot. 

Down  by  the  bridges,  in  a  quarter 
still  muffled  by  the  morning  fog,  Hen- 
riette  had  seen,  when  she  opened  her 
window,  clouds  of  white  steam  still 
rising,  mingled  with  puffs  of  black 
smoke  from  partially  consumed  debris. 
The  death  agony  even  of  an  inanimate 
thing  is  a  sad  sight,  and  Henriette  was 
still  under  the  impression  of  that  mo- 
ment of  horror  when  the  factory  roof 
had  fallen  in.  As  she  went  to  and  fro 
putting  the  place  in  order,  she  recalled 
her  meeting  with  Victor  Lemarie  two 
days  before,  the  bow  which  he  had 
given  her,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
horses'  harness,  which  she  had  noted  in 
passing,  as  she  would  have  done  a 
handsome  gown.  She  also  remembered 
—oh,  but  the  mattress  was  heavy  ta 
turn  this  morning,  and  the  very  air 
which  came  in  by  the  open  window 
sultry  and  oppressive— she  remembered 
having  once  seen  Victor  Lemarie's 
father,  the  great  manufacturer.  It  was 
five  or  six  years  before,  and  he  was 
presiding  at  a  festival  of  the  various 
gymnastic  societies,  and  he  made  a 
speech  from  the  balcony  of  a  tribune 
draped  with  white  cloth,  and  full  of 
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fine  folks,  with  a  sheaf  of  tri-colored 
flags  on  either  hand.  He  made  ges- 
tures above  the  heads  of  the  gymnasts 
who  crowded  the  floor  of  the  tent,  and 
applauded  lustily.  The  ladies,  the  offi- 
cers and  the  other  citizens  installed  in 
the  shade  above,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  orator,  nor  could  Henriette  hear  a 
word  from  where  she  stood.  She  only 
saw  a  harsh  face,  which  made  an  ef- 
fort to  smile,  the  motion  of  a  white 
moustache  and  certain  rapid,  but  stiff 
and  restrained  movements  of  an  ex- 
tended arm.  Somebody  close  beside 
her  said:  "Go  it,  old  man!  How  we 
hate  you!"  It  all  came  back  to  her — 
the  scene  of  the  festival,  the  man's 
face,  the  bitter  word.  And  what  a 
commotion  must  there  not  be  this 
morning  in  the  master's  house,  and 
among  all  the  employes  whom  the  fire 
had  thrown  out  of  work!  She  spread 
and  tucked  in  her  bed-coverings, 
smoothing  out  every  wrinkle  with  the 
flat  of  her  hand,  then  drew  the  fringed 
curtains  so  as  to  exclude  all  but  one 
ray  of  light,  while  the  newsboys  in  the 
street  below  began  to  call:  "Big  fire! 
Factory  destroyed!  Latest  particu- 
lars!" 

She  was  out  by  eight  o'clock,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  The 
calamity  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Custom-house  officers  discussed  it  with 
wharf-hands,  milk-men  with  their  cus- 
tomers, and  coffee-sellers  with  the  first 
applicants  for  their  beverage,  who 
sauntered  away  wiping  their  mouths 
with  the  bacii  of  their  hands.  Every- 
body had  seen  the  sight,  close  by,  or  at 
a  distance;  every  one  had  some  fresh 
detail  to  add  to  the  sum  of  monotonous 
lamentation.  The  popular  imagination 
was  captivated  by  this  terrible  theme, 
and  revelled  in  the  flames,  the  dark 
ness,  the  wind,  which  increased  to  a 
gale,  the  flremen  clinging  to  the  neigh- 
boring roofs  in  the  red  light,  the  total 
destruction  of  the  work  of  man's 
hands.  From  the  Rue  de  I'Ermitage  to 
the  tobacco-manufactory,  there  was  not 
a  house  with  an  eastward  window, 
door,  or  loophole  of  any  kind,  where 
the  good  wife  had  not  considered  with 
emotion,  and  discussed  with  volubility, 


the  white  smoke  still  hovering  above 
the  ruins. 

Among  the  girls  at  Mme.  Clemence's 
there  was  great  excitement.  When 
Henriette  entered  at  half  past  eight, 
the  first  arrivals  were  still  talking  be- 
tween the  long  tables,  parasol  in  hand, 
and  hat  on  head,  disregarding  the  ad- 
monitions of  Mile.  Augustine,  who  had 
seated  herself  by  way  of  protest,  and 
continued  grimly  to  remark:  "Go  on! 
young  ladies,  go  on!  I  shall  report  you 
to  Mme.  Clemence."  She  was  quite 
unheeded.  The  girls  talked  on  excit- 
edly, each  one  in  a  hurry  to  tell  all  she 
knew. 

"I  was  in  bed,  reading  such  a  funny 
book  " 

"I  had  fallen  asleep,  but  the  sound 
of  a  fire-engine  going  by  woke  me.  I 
rushed  to  the  window  in  my  night- 
gown. Oh,  but  it  was  cold!  A  man  in 
the  street  was  saying:  'It's  down  by 
the  Isle  Gloriette.'  So  I  went  to  bed 
again,  seeing  it  was  not  near." 

"I  was  scared  out  of  my  senses  by 
the  light  on  the  window-panes.  I 
thought  the  fire  was  in  my  own  room. 
Then  I  looked  out  and  saw  a  great  col- 
umn of  flame  in  the  blackness,  but  I 
heard  nothing." 

"Were  there  two  men  injured?" 

"No,  three.  Hurt  by  falling  beams.. 
They  were  taken  to  the  hospital.  I 
read  it  in  the  paper  as  I  came  along. 
See,  here  is  the  article!  Loss,  a  mil- 
lion." 

The  magnitude  of  this  flgure  seemed 
to  strike  them  dumb,  as  their  pretty 
young  heads  bent  over  the  sheet  which 
Mile.  Irma  held  out.  Marie  Schwartz,, 
who  was  hanging  back  humbly  in  her 
shabby  gown,  ventured  to  approach 
Henriette,  as  with  lifted  arms  and  pro- 
truding chest,  she  carefully  disengaged 
the  curls  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
straw  of  her  hat,  and  the  two  ex- 
changed a  smile. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  little  apprentice  Louisa,  with  her 
flaming  hair  and  apple  cheeks,  and  the 
important  air  of  a  child  who  knows  a 
secret,  came  in  saying: — 

"Well,  here's  another  piece  of  news! 
A  big  one  too!" 
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"What  is  it?" 

"Believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like!  M. 
Lemarie  is  dead!" 

They  all  started.  Even  Mile.  Augus- 
tine dropped  her  work,  though  she  said 
severely:— 

"Nonsense,  child!  You  made  it  up  to 
startle  the  girls!   Go  to  your  places!" 

But  the  little  apprentice,  by  way  cf 
confirmation,  let  fall  her  hands,  and 
displayed  her  worn  shoes,  wet  through. 

"Not  at  all,  mademoiselle!  There's  a 
fireman  living  next  our  house,  and  he 
told  me  the  boss  went  to  the  fire  about 
eleven  o'clock  last  night,  and  when  he 
saw  the  factory  all  going,  he  fell  fiat. 
They  took  him  up  and  carried  him 
home,  and  he  died  before  the  fire  was 
put  out.  It's  the  solemn  truth.  And 
the  priest  got  there  ten  minutes  too 
late.   So  there  now!" 

"Troubles  never  come  singly,"  said 
a  voice;  but  there  was  no  response. 
The  fatal  word  death  had  been  pro- 
nounced, and  as  the  massive  buildings 
all  along  a  street  will  shudder  at  the 
passage  of  a  dray,  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  trembled  at  that  sound.  Stools 
were  drawn  up  to  the  table,  hats  and 
mantles  put  away,  and  the  noise  of 
scissors  and  spools  of  thread  dropping 
upon  the  oil-cloth  cover,  told  that  the 
day's  work  had  recommenced.  As  Hen- 
riette,  her  nerves  a  little  shaken  by  the 
catastrophe  and  her  own  bad  night, 
swept  aside  her  gown  before  taking  her 
seat,  her  clear  eyes  took  in  the  circle  of 
young  girls.  The  laughing  white  teeth 
of  Mile.  Cecile  and  the  dimples  of  Mile. 
Anne— a  slender  girl  from  Normandy 
with  a  milky  skin,  Henriette's  own 
frame-maker— were  no  longer  visible. 
There  were  none  of  those  merry  furtive 
glances  from  beneath  the  eyelids  which 
were  wont  to  illuminate  their  morning 
faces.  All  were  silent,  some  with 
blank  expressions,  absorbed  in  their 
task,  others  grave  and  even  sad.  Mile. 
Reine,  who  sat  next  the  head-mil- 
liner, and  who  had  a  face  like  that  of 
a  saint  in  a  painted  window,  moved 
her  lips  slightly  and  never  lifted  her 
eyes. 

Two  or  three  more  girls  came  in  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  quarter  of  an  hour,  ex- 


citement in  the  very  folds  of  their  gar- 
ments. They  confirmed  the  little  ap- 
prentice's tidings:  M.  Lemaire  had 
died  of  cerebral  congestion  without 
once  recovering  consciousness;  they 
had  seen  the  blinds  closed  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  hotel;  the  factory  would 
not  be  rebuilt;  at  least,  not  by  M.  Le- 
marie's  heirs.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
an  application  would  be  made  to  the 
municipal  council,  for  aid  to  the  work- 
men. 

Little  by  little  the  interest  always  at- 
taching to  misfortune,  and  the  element 
of  novelty  and  suspense  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  great  manufac- 
turer's death,  dissipated  the  funereal 
impression.  Silk  roses,  velvet  crowns, 
bunches  of  marguerites  and  corn-flow- 
ers began  to  quiver  above  the  bonnet- 
shapes,  and  needles  pierced  the  orna- 
mental stuffs  and  straw  with  a  brisk 
and  lively  sound.  Trimmers  poised 
upon  a  finger-tip  the  unfinished 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  which  they  alone  under- 
stood the  ultimate  effect,  held  it  at 
arm's  length,  considered  the  contour 
and  resumed  their  dainty  labor. 

"I  shall  certainly  get  an  order  from 
Mme.  Lemarie  this  afternoon,"  ob- 
served Mile.  Augustine,  whom  the  un- 
usually long  silence  had  flattered,  as 
though  it  were  a  personal  victory.  "I 
have  done  her  bonnets  for  more  than 
ten  years." 

Mile.  Irma,  the  largest-eyed  and  most 
feverish  of  the  group— an  artist  who 
had  missed  her  vocation,  and  who  de- 
tested the  head-milliner— replied  from 
the  foot  of  the  table:  "I  can't  say  that 
I  envy  you,  mademoiselle,  the  composi- 
tion of  a  mourning-bonnet." 

"They  can  be  made  more  or  less  ele- 
gant." 

"Never!  Crape,  a  band,  a  veil  as 
long  as  the  gown— what  can  be  done 
with  such  things?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon!" 

"Oh,  I  beg  yours!  Mourning-hats  are 
horrors." 

"Not  mine,  mademoiselle!" 

"You  wouldn't  put  one  of  them  on 
your  own  head.   Nor  would  I!" 

Much  irritated.  Mile.  Augustine  nev- 
ertheless essayed  a   smile,    and  two 
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deep  Avriiiklos  nppcnriMl  in  her  fa(le<l 
cheeks  as  she  replied:— 

"I  don't  kuoAv  Avhy  1  should.  1  am 
not  a  widow." 

A  smothered  laugh  ran  round  the 
table.  Mile.  Lucie,  the  shaper  with  the 
moist  hands,  who  sat  two  places  below 
Henriette,  bent  over  her  stool  and  mut- 
tered :— 

"You  look  like  one." 

Henriette,  who  sat  opposite  Mile.  Au- 
gustine, did  not  smile.  She  only  said: 
"i'm  told  that  Mme.  Lemarie  is  very 
good." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  answers  in 
many  keys. 

"Much  better  than  her  husband!" 
"He  was  no  friend  to  the  worldng 
man!"    "A  hard  millionaire!" 

"Some  of  them  are  not  so!  There's 
Mourieux." 

"Mourieux  is  not  so  very  rich.  He 
earns  his  living  like  the  rest  of  us,  only 
he  gets  a  little  better  one." 

"He  asks  too  much  for  his  flowers, 
but  I  like  him;  I  like  him  thoroughly. 
When  he  smiles,  you  know  you  ca:l 
trust  him.  But  that  M.  Lemarie— Never 
a  word  out  of  him  but  orders,  orders! 
and  'Business  is  business!'  the  instant 
one  began  a  request." 

"I  have  heard  my  mother  tell  how  the 
day  he  set  up  his  two  pea-shelling  ma- 
chines, there  were  four  hundred  women 
thrown  out  of  work.  Old  employees  of 
his  and  mothers  of  families!  Mine  was 
one  of  them,  and  they  all  went  to  the 
oflBce,  to  try  to  get  an  extension  of  their 
time  or  a  little  assistance,  and  all  lie 
would  say  was:  'Every  one  for  him- 
self! A  pea-sheller  saves  me  two  hun- 
dred hands.  I  have  bought  the  ma- 
chine and  I  must  dismiss  the  women. 
I  am  quite  within  my  rights.'  Do  you 
call  that  nice?" 

"Well,  it  was  true.  He  could  not 
forego  his  profits,  on  our  account." 

"But  think  how  little  he  pays!  Just 
your  bare  bread  was  all  you  got  from 
him,  while  he  was  laying  up  his  mil- 
lions." 

"He  was  very  free  with  his  pretty 
work  women."  But  the  young  girl  who 
had  said  this  blushed  as  she  saw  sev- 
eral faces  raised   slowly    from  their 
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work,  and  made  haste  to  add,  "At  least, 
so  I  have  heard." 

Poor  Irma,  much  more  elegant  than 
befitted  her  fifty  francs  a  month,  with 
her  pale  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  perfect 
taste  and  uncertain  temper,  had  an  im- 
passioned quality  in  her  voice  when  she 
spoke,  and  about  her  whole  persoa, 
which  always  commanded  attention. 
"The  long  and  short  of  it  is,"  she  said 
decisively,  "he  was  a  man  who  made 
his  money  out  of  the  poor.  Did  you 
ever  read  'Looking  Backward,'  Mile. 
Jeanne?" 

"No.   Who  wrote  it?" 

"A  man  named  Bellamy,  an  Amer- 
ican. I  have  read  his  book  three  times. 
He  describes  society  as  it  will  be  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  latter  half  of  it 
I  fancy.  We  shall  not  be  here,  and  I'm 
very  sorry  for  it,  for  life  will  be  easier 
than  it  is  now." 

"How  do  you  know?  Your  man's  a 
socialist,  I  suppose.  Do  you  like  so- 
cialists?" 

"I  do.  I  have  often  been  to  their 
meetings.  I  don't  understand  all  their 
theories,  but  at  least  they  are  ready  to 
admit  that  we  have  cause  of  complaint 
and  that  we  suffer.  Life  is  far  from 
gay." 

The  lips  of  several  of  those  girls  of 
twenty  shaped  the  words,  "I  should 
say  so!"  but  so  softly  that  one  hardly 
knew  whence  the  answer  came. 

"I've  read  Eliot's  novels,"  observed 
Mile.  Reine.  "They  disturbed  me,  and 
yet  T  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  all  those 
fine  phrases  meant  very  little.  The 
writer  seemed  to  be  telling  a  dream." 

"Is  it  telling  a  dream,  to  ask  for  jus- 
tice?" Reine  was  nervous  also.  fehe 
lifted  her  long  neck  which  had  the  yel- 
lowish hue  of  old  ivory:  "I  don't  trust 
them,"  she  said,  "when  they  talk  so 
much  about  the  love  of  others.  If  they 
believed  in  God,  I  could  understand 
it." 

"Oh,  you  are  pious!" 
"Of  course  I  am." 

"Well,  mademoiselle,  let  me  tell  you 
that  it's  precisely  because  they  don't 
expect  anj^thing  in  any  other  life,  that 
they  claim  their  rights  in  this!  Every- 
body can't  believe  in  God,  and  stew  in 
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their  religious  duties  as  you  do!  Folks 
are  made  to  suffer  who  don't  deserve 
it,  and  I'm  onel" 

It  was  a  point  often  reached  in  their 
discussions;  one  that  touched  them 
nearly.  There  were  several  hurried 
responses  only  half  audible:— 

"And  I'm  another!"  "Well,  I'm  not!" 
"Some  days  I  think  I  am."  "Stay,  I've 
broken  my  needle." 

Henriette  had  been  absorbed  for 
some  moments,  in  the  comparison  of 
three  pieces  of  changeable  ribbon,  one 
of  which  was  to  be  used  with  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  mauve  flowers. 
She  unrolled,  twisted  and  laid  her  sam- 
ples side  by  side,  regarding  them  with 
the  half-closed  eyes  of  a  true  colorist. 
As  the  observations  of  her  sixteen-and- 
elghteen-year-old  companions  fell  on 
her  ear,  she  could  not  restrain  a  certain 
movement  of  the  head,  which  was  ob- 
served by  Mile.  Irma,  who  exclaimed:— 

"Oh,  you.  Mile.  Henriette!" 

"Why,  oh  me?" 

"Oh,  everybody  knows  what  you 
think.  You  don't  need  to  say  anything. 
You  are  virtue,  wisdom,  and  good-sense 
personified,  the  young  lady  who  never 
makes  a  false  step  " 

"That's  lucky,  or  I  might  fall,"  was 
the  laughing  answer. 

The  girl  whom  she  addressed  looked 
hard  at  her,  but  said  nothing,  as  the 
tinkle  of  needle,  thimble  and  scissors 
recommenced.  The  separate  minds 
pursued  their  own  course,  wandering 
off  into  those  wayward  dreams,  where 
one  soul  can  never  fellow  another.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  increased  and  through 
the  half-open  window  the  air  came 
charged  with  electricity,  an  op- 
pressive breath  which  the  lungs  re- 
jected hurriedly,  like  a  poison.  There 
were  sweat-drops  visible  upon  uncov- 
ered necks,  and  now  and  then  the  tap 
of  a  small  boot-heel  was  heard  upon 
the  floor,  or  the  drumming  of  five  fin- 
gers upon  the  table.  There  were  no 
more  happy  inspirations.  Ideas  lan- 
guished and  vanished  away  in  day- 
dreams, and  M.  Lemarie's  death  was 
already  forgotten.  "It's  high  time  the 
season  came  to  an  end,"  said  big  Lucie, 
who  was  suffocating.   "I'd  rather  live 


on  a  sou  a  day  at  home  than  work  in 
heat  like  this." 

The  remark  elicited  no  response  from 
the  seemingly  apathetic  assembly.  Yet 
the  girls'  minds  had  been  troubled,  as 
deep  water  is  troubled  by  the  stroke  of 
an  oar.  Barely  a  wrinkle  of  the  sur- 
face; the  reeds  have  not  stirred,  nor  the 
flies  ceased  to  suck  their  wild  honey 
from  the  hearts  of  the  yellow  lilies,  yet 
air  has  entered  the  stagnant  depths, 
and  the  roots  and  stems  of  hidden 
plants  begin  to  quiver.  To  get  out  of 
the  work-room!  Yes,  the  dead  season 
was  close  at  hand,  and  the  days  of  free- 
dom—which would  also  be  days  of  dis- 
tress! Days  when  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
trusted  for  bread,  and  one  is  not  cer- 
tain of  being  taken  back  in  the  shop, 
because  of  the  rush  of  applicants;  days 
when  thoughts  of  death  recur  between 
two  pleasure-parties,  or  in  the  long  un- 
occupied hours.  Enforced  idleness, 
sordid  needs,  long  talks  with  mothers 
who  don't  understand  the  temptations 
which  assail  at  twenty  those  who  are 
Ti6t  steadied  by  regular  employment. 
Sorry  old  stories,  the  sadness  of  living 
alone— all  these  lay  in  wait,  ready  to 
spring! 

A  band  of  white  light  flashed  across 
the  ceiling  from  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  room,  a  ray  reflected  from  a 
green-house  roof  which  always  came  in 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  summer;  and  as  the 
little  apprentice  gazed  at  this,  all  at 
once  one  of  the  girls  began  to  sob.  She 
wept  convulsively,  plunging  her  fingers 
into  her  hair,  leaning  her  breast  against 
the  table  and  hiding  her  young  head 
as  if  ashamed.  Her  companions  be- 
trayed no  surprise  and  did  not  appear 
to  notice  her.  They  bent  forward  in- 
stead and  worked  the  faster  for  fear  of 
humiliating  her— a  thing  they  were  al- 
ways ready  to  do  for  one  another. 
Never  a  week  passed  but  some  one  of 
these  children  lost  courage,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  some  unknown  grief. 

This  time  it  was  the  large-eyed  so- 
cialist, Irma.  They  let  her  recover  her- 
self quietly,  wipe  her  eyes  and  re-ar- 
range her  hair.  They  all  knew  that  her 
lover  had  deserted  her  only  a  few  days 
before. 
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A  moment  later,  Mme.  Ol^mence 
came  in,  but  even  she  did  not  seem  to 
have  noticed  anything.  She  smiled  be- 
neath her  waved  and  powdered  coif- 
fure, holding  up  her  double  eye-glass 
and  pausing  for  one  instant  behind 
,  each  trimmer,  looking  and  speaking  for 
all  the  world  as  though  she  were  ex- 
amining a  rare  collection  of  curiosities 
in  some  delightful  retreat.  She  made 
it  a  point  to  encourage  everybody. 

"Very  good!  A  pretty  idea!  But 
mauve  and  violet.  Mile.  Jeanne,  would 
have  been  better  still.  Let  me  take  the 
shape,  Mile.  Mathilde.  Two  clusters  of 
violets  here,  where  the  straw  rolls  over 
light  ones,  with  two  or  three  leaves 
drooping  carelessly— don't  you  see?  The 
customer  is  blonde.  Mile.  Henriette, 
you  improve  every  day.  You  have  pro- 
cured me  compliments  from  little 
Countess  Zaniska  and  from  Mme.  de 
Streville.  Make  your  bows  just  one 
atom  softer,  starting  them  here  and  we 
shall  have  a  masterpiece.  Stretch  your 
shape  a  little  more.  Mile.  Reine!  You 
don't  quite  understand  construction,  but 
the  form  is  good.  Have  it  copied.  Mile. 
Augustine!  And,  by  the  way— those 
two  white  straws  trimmed  with  roses 
for  the  general's  daughter— will  they 
be  ready  this  evening?  The  family  is 
off  for  the  country,  and  I  have  prom- 
ised them." 

"Mile.  Irma  has  them  in  hand,"  re- 
plied the  head-milliner;  and  Mme. 
Clemence  just  glanced  at  the  weeping 
girl,  but  made  no  observation,  and 
passed  on  to  Marie  Schwartz. 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  this 
one?" 

"I  have  set  her  to  sewing  crowns. 
She  does  very  well." 

The  visitation  of  the  mistress  was 
over  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
parting, when  a  recollection  came  to 
her.  She  withdrew  her  fingers  from 
the  bronze  door-knob,  fell  back  a  step 
or  two,  and  leaning  over  Henriette 
who  sat  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  tables, 
she  said  very  low:  "I  want  you  to  go 
directly  after  dinner  to  Mme.  Lemari6 
—who  has  asked  for  you." 

In  spite  of  her  precaution,  several  of 
the  girls  heard,  and  opened  their  eyes 


wide.  Mile.  Augustine  looked  offended, 
and  stiffened  herself  upon  her  stool. 
The  mistress  felt  obliged  to  insist  upon 
the  order,  to  avoid  trouble  between  her 
two  best  work-women. 

"The  message  has  this  moment  come 
from  Mme.  Lemarie,  and  she  mentioned 
you  by  name.  You  will  take  three  of 
the  models  we  sent  to  the  Exposition— 
with  white  caps,  of  course,  for  a 
widow— and  take  Mile.  Schwartz  with 
you.  She  can  make  her  first  experi- 
ment in  trying  on." 

"Very  well,  madame." 

The  moment  the  door  was  closed, 
there  was  an  exchange  of  significant 
whispers  among  the  girls.  "Well,  my 
dear,  here's  another  event!  The  head- 
milliner  is  furious!"  "I  don't  so  mucli 
wonder!  She  has  made  that  lady's  boj- 
nets  for  ten  years!"  "She  was  count- 
ing on  a  commission!"  "I  must  say- 
that  Henriette  Madiot  has  all  the  luck, 
and  she  looks  pleased  enough."  "But 
just  see  the  other!  What  an  old  fright 
she  is!" 

The  old  fright  was  a  work-woman  of 
forty,  who  understood  that  she  would 
soon  lose  her  place,  and,  with  it,  her 
daily  bread.  She  assumed  an  attitude 
which  she  conceived  to  be  dignified,  to 
conceal  the  despair  at  her  heart,  and 
the  others  laughed  carelessly,  because 
she  was  old,  and  her  trouble  was  not  a 
love-affair. 

The  light  tinkle  of  a  little  bell  so 
muflaed  by  draperies,  walls  and  wood- 
work that  it  seemed  to  come  from 
underground,  announced  the  hour  of 
lunch.  The  girls  arose  slowly,  some  of 
them  drawing  off  the  oil-cloth  cuffs 
which  they  wore  when  at  work,  with 
a  disdainful  gesture.  One  or  two 
paused  for  an  instant  upright,  as  if 
dazed  by  the  long  tension  of  their  fac- 
ulties. Then  the  corridor  filled  with 
the  soft  sound  of  footsteps  upon  carpet- 
ing, with  the  rustle  of  skirts,  and  girl- 
ish laughter  half-suppressed,  and  Mme. 
Clemence's  employees,  after  washing 
their  hands  in  a  dressing-room,  ad- 
joining the  cashier's  ofifice,  entered 
the  long  ill-lighted  dining-room,  where 
the  mistress  presided  in  person  over 
the  morning    repast.     The    girls  sat 
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where  they  pleased,  all  except  the  man- 
ager and  the  head-milliner,  whose 
places  were  on  Mme.  Clemeuce's  right 
ana  left.  Usually  Henriette  came  next 
to  Mile.  Augustine,  but  to-day  the  latter 
made  some  show  of  placing  her  owji 
shaper.  Mile  Reine,  between  herself 
and  her  rival. 

It  was  a  definite  break;  but  Henriette 
did  not  appear  disturbed.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  summons  to  Mme.  Le- 
marie. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  MURDER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GANDIA. 

In  the  year  1497  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  Rome  which  made  an  ex- 
traordinary impression  not  only  on  the 
careless  minds  of  the  pleasure-loving 
Romans,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
dark  and  secret  tragedies,  but  also  on 
the  imaginations  of  people  dwelling  far 
away  to  whom  the  actors  in  the  affair 
were  not  personally  known.  The  force 
of  this  impression  was  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  victim  was  the  son 
of  a  pope,  and  of  a  pope,  moreover, 
whose  name  was  never  mentioned  with- 
out some  word  of  fear  or  hatred;  for  it 
was  Roderigo  Borgia  who  occupied  the 
holy  chair,  and  his  crimes  were  a  by- 
word throughout  the  world.  The  fam- 
ily and  station  of  the  murdered  man 
would  alone  have  made  the  affair  a 
nine  daj's'  wonder  in  Italy;  but  a  more 
permanent  interest  has  been  stamped 
on  it  by  certain  circumstances  which 
lift  the  story  out  of  the  mere  ruck  of 
brutality  which  filled  Rome  in  those 
days,  and  make  it  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention even  now. 

It  will  never  be  necessary  to  preface 
any  record  of  events  in  Rome  during 
the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  a  description  of  the  character  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  second  Borgia 
pope.  His  is  one  of  those  names 
which,  justly  or  unjustly,  carries  with 
it  even  now  a  certain  thrill  of  dread, 
such  as  one  feels  in  speaking  of  Nero 


or  Caligula.  History  has  searched  witln 
little  success  for  redeeming  qualities 
in  the  character  of  this  villainous  old 
man.  One  indeed  there  was  with 
which  a  certain  sympathy  can  be  felt,, 
namely  the  passionate  affection  which 
he  lavished  on  his  children,  for  whose 
welfare  he  labored  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  unscrupulous  nature.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Gandia,  the  eldest  surviving 
and  the  best-loved  of  these  children, 
who  now  perished  beneath  the  knife  of 
an  unknown  assassin;  and  it  is  to  his 
more  terrible  brother  Caesar  Borgia, 
that  the  gilt  of  the  murder  has  been 
usually  attributed  during  all  the  cen- 
turies which  have  since  gone  by, 
whether  on  sufficient  evidence  or  not, 
being  one  of  the  points  which  will  pres- 
ently be  investigated. 

The  historian  who  values  truth  may 
well  hesitate  before  pronouncing  on  the 
characters  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
Borgia  family.  The  histories  and  chron- 
icles of  the  period  are  filled  with  sto- 
ries of  Alexander,  of  Caesar,  and  of 
Lucretia  which,  taken  together,  paint 
their  portraits  in  colors  so  much 
darker  than  those  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity as  to  necessitate  a  strict  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
delineation  rests;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
unwritten  laws  of  history  that  an  as- 
sertion which  imputes  exceptional 
wickedness  to  any  individual  is  to  be 
tested  far  more  carefully  than  one 
which  squares  with  the  ordinary  qual- 
ities of  humanity.  This  is  mere  jus- 
tice to  those  who  cannot  now  defend 
themselves;  yet  it  is  a  work  of  infinite 
labor  and  responsibility.  It  was  per- 
formed by  Gregorovius  on  behalf  of 
Lucretia  Borgia,  whose  character, 
freed  from  the  accretions  of  four  cen- 
turies, proves  to  have  been  in  many 
respects  grossly  slandered  by  her  con- 
temporaries. Alexander  and  Caesar  re- 
main sketched  for  posterity  as  mon- 
sters, men  in  whose  characters  there 
Avas  no  good  thing,  scarce  any  human 
pity  or  kindness,  nothing  more  than  a 
ruthless  determination  to  gain  by  what- 
ever means  place  and  power  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  so,  though  this  )S 
not  the  occasion  for  discussing  so  great 
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a  question;  but  there  are  no  grounds 
for  regarding  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Gandia  as  an  historical  puz- 
zle, or  for  looking  on  him  as  other  than 
a  listless,  good-natured  debauchee,  poiD- 
ular  enough  in  the  corrupt  society 
among  which  he  lived,  but  wholly  lack- 
ing in  that  force  of  character  which 
makes  the  very  names  of  his  father 
and  his  brother  Caesar  terrible  still. 

Weak  as  the  Duke  of  Gandia  was, 
the  pope  loved  him  with  even  more 
than  the  passionate  love  which  he 
wasted  on  his  other  children;  and  see- 
ing in  his  eldest  son  the  hope  of  his 
house,  he  devoted  his  immense  and  un- 
scrupulous energies  to  carving  out  a 
principality  for  him.  His  first  scheme 
was  to  appropriate  the  lands  of  some 
of  the  Roman  barons  on  whom  he  was 
w^aging  a  more  or  less  open  war;  but 
this  plan  failed,  and  the  pope  then  fell 
back  on  the  easier  device  of  despoiling 
Holy  Church.  He  proposed  to  the  sa- 
cred college  that  the  city  of  Benevento 
together  with  Terracina,  Pontecorvo, 
and  the  outlying  districts,  should  be 
erected  into  a  duchy  and  conferred  on 
the  Duke  of  Gandia.  So  timid  or  so 
venal  were  the  cardinals  that,  with  one 
honorable  exception,  they  not  only  ap- 
proved but  loudly  applauded  this 
alienation  of  Church  lands;  and  even 
the  vice-chancellor,  Cardinal  Sforza. 
whose  unholy  support  of  the  pope  had 
long  since  been  exchanged  for  an 
equally  unclean  opposition,  welcomed 
the  proposal  as  cordially  as  the  rest. 

Whether  this  outward  show  of  com- 
plaisance did  not  cloak  a  deeper  feel- 
ing which  it  was  not  safe  to  express 
is  a  question  which  may  fairly  occur  to 
any  one  who  ponders  over  the  subse- 
quent events.  But  if  such  a  feeling  ex- 
isted it  found  no  voice.  The  scheme 
proceeded,  the  duchy  was  created,  and 
the  duke  was  formally  invested  at  a 
solemn  consistory.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  a  high  dignity  was  conferred 
on  Caesar  Borgia,  who,  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  cardinals,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  pope  to  be  papal  legate 
at  the  approaching  coronation  of  the 
king  of  Naples. 

On  the  evening  before   Caesar's  de- 


parture on  this  honorable  mission  Va- 
iiozza,  his  mother,  gave  a  farewell  sup- 
per in  her  vineyard,  near  San  Maria  in 
Yincola.  The  pope  was  not  present, 
but  most  of  the  members  of  the  Borgia 
family  were  there  and  in  the  highest 
spirits,  as  well  they  might  be  at  a  time 
of  such  prosperity  for  their  name.  The 
newly  created  Duke  of  Benevento, 
backed  as  he  was  by  the  whole  force  of 
the  papacy,  might  naturally  look  to  be 
the  chief  subject  in  the  realm  of  Na- 
ples; while  if  his  influence  grew  pow- 
erful enough  to  lead  him  some  day  to 
the  throne  itself,  the  turn  of  fortune 
would  be  by  no  means  unexampled  in 
mediaeval  Italy.  Caesar's  prospects 
were  perhaps  less  brilliant;  and  it  has 
been  argued  that  his  fierce  and  savage 
temper  must  have  been  unendurably 
galled  by  seeing  his  weaker  brother  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  line  of  princes, 
if  not  of  kings,  while  he,  though  he 
might  like  other  cardinals  acquire  vast 
wealth  and  unlimited  influence  over 
affairs,  could  gain  no  further  step  In 
rank,  being  debarred  from  the  holy 
chair  by  the  stigma  of  his  birth.  It 
may  have  been  so,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Caesar  did  really  so  esti- 
mate the  position;  and  it  cannot  be  out 
of  place  to  observe  that  those  who 
have  followed  most  closely  the  career 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  are 
best  aware  how  few  were  the  elements 
in  the  corrupt  society  of  the  day  which 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  success- 
fully resisting  his  ruthless  energy  and 
his  indomitable  will,  may  well  hesitate 
before  assigning  limits  to  what  he 
might  have  achieved,  or  prophesying; 
that  any  obstacle  was  beyond  his 
power  to  overcome. 

These  are  not  futile  speculations;  for 
indeed  the  student,  anxious  to  do  ji.s- 
tice  even  to  this  dark  and  terrible  man 
who  has  been  the  execration  of  four 
centuries,  cannot  choose  but  strive  and 
strive  again  to  divine  what  was  in  his 
mind  as  he  sat  at  supper  near  his 
bi other  on  that  June  evening;  in  tlie 
year  1497.  If  it  be  true,  as  posterity 
has  agreed  to  believe,  that  he  was  de- 
vising fratricide,  he  allowed  no  trace 
of  hatred  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  oc- 
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curred  to  interrupt  the  gaiety  of  the 
party.  The  evening  was  not  far  ad- 
vanced when  a  masked  man,  habited 
like  a  servant,  came  to  the  duke's  seat 
and  whispered  in  his  ear.  The  incident 
attracted  little  attention,  for  the  mask 
had  been  seen  to  come  to  the  duke 
almost  daily  during  the  past  month,  al- 
ways bringing  some  secret  communica- 
tion which  he  delivered  in  the  same 
way;  while  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  duke's  mode  of  life  were  at 
^  no  loss  in  ascribing  this  mystery  to 
some  lingering  feeling  of  decency  and 
self-respect. 

Shortly  after  he  had  received  this 
communication  the  duke  rose  from 
table,  pleading  an  engagement  in 
Rome;  and  Caesar  excused  himself 
also,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  set  out  for  Naples  early  on 
the  following  morning,  and  must  there- 
fore bid  farewell  to  the  pope  before  his 
Holiness  retired  for  the  night.  The 
two  brothers  left  in  company;  their 
mules  were  at  the  gate  of  the  vineyard; 
and  with  a  small  train  of  servants  they 
rode  back  into  the  Holy  City,— so 
named  even  then,  when  the  title  was 
the  ghastliest  of  mockeries.  At  the 
Palazzo  Borgia,  then  the  residence  or 
the  Vice-chancellor  Cardinal  Sforza, 
the  brothers  parted.  Caesar  took  the 
road  leading  to  the  Vatican.  The  duke 
dismissed  all  his  servants  except  a  sin- 
gle groom;  and,  taking  up  the  masked 
man,  who  had  come  to  him  in  the  vine- 
yard, upon  the  crupper  of  his  mule,  he 
rode  away  towards  the  Piazza  Giudea, 
where  he  dismissed  the  groom  also, 
telling  the  fellow  to  wait  for  him  in 
that  spot  an  hour  before  midnight,  but 
not  to  wait  long,  implying  that  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  would  come  or 
no.  And  so  the  duke  and  the  mask 
rode  away  alone  together;  whither  they 
went,  or  on  what  errand,  is  one  of  the 
unsolved  mysteries  of  time. 

How  Caesar  spent  the  remainder  of 
that  night  is  another  question  which 
still  awaits  an  answer.  According  to 
Tomasi  (whose  biography  of  Caesar 
was  published  in  ia55)  he  was  not  seen 
openly  by  any  one  in  Rome  from  the 
moment  of  his  farewell  to  the  pope 


until  his  return  from  Naples.  But  this 
assertion  is  one  among  many  grounds 
for  distrusting  Tomasi's  narrative,  for 
it  is  abundantly  established  that  Caesar 
did  not  set  out  for  Naples  that  night, 
nor  indeed  for  several  weeks;  and 
when  this  author  goes  on  to  preface  a 
confessedly  supposititious  account  of 
how  Caesar  waited  for  his  brother  and 
slew  him  with  the  words  "many  con- 
jectures make  it  probable,"  we  may 
fairly  ask  whether  fratricide  is  to  be 
imputed  on  conjecture,  and  whether 
history,  even  in  its  byways,  cannot  de- 
mand a  surer  basis. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Duke 
of  Gandia  did  not  return  to  the  Vat- 
ican. In  the  morning  this  circum- 
stance was  reported  to  the  pope,  who, 
being  well  aware  that  for  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  movements  of  his  sons 
there  was  probably  some  disgraceful 
reason,  would  not  permit  enquiry  to 
be  made,  stating  his  conviction  that 
the  truant  would  return  when  the  ap- 
proach of  night  enabled  him  to  do  so 
unobserved.  But,  as  the  day  went  on, 
strange  reports  began  to  fly  about 
Rome.  A  priest,  sleeping  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  St.  Peter's,  had  been  roused 
in  the  night  by  a  terrible  noise,  and 
peering  afit'rightedly  down  into  the 
church,  had  seen  it  filled  with  torches 
flitting  to  and  fro  where  no  mortal 
bearers  could  have  been.  Though  this 
event  had  no  obvious  connection  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  duke,  it  was 
universally  regarded  as  an  evil  augury, 
and  had  its  share  in  exciting  the  minds 
of  the  flomans.  When  therefore  later 
in  the  day  the  duke's  mule  was  found 
straying  homewards  with  one  stirrup- 
leather  hanging  loose  while  the  other 
had  been  slashed  off,  evidently  by  a 
sword-stroke,  the  idea  of  a  tragedy  at 
once  began  to  circulate  through  the 
city.  Ere  long  it  became  known  that 
the  groom,  who  took  the  duke's  orders 
on  the  previous  night,  had  been  found 
crawling  along  the  roadway  mortally 
wounded,  and  that  in  the  very  act  of 
making  some  statement  about  his 
master  he  had  died  without  finishing 
his  sentence.  By  this  time  the  pope's 
anxiety  could  no  longer  be  subdued. 


TJie  Murder  of  the 

Night  had  fallen  and  the  dnke  had  not 
appeared.  Searchers  scoured  Rome  in 
every  direction.  An  impression  gained 
ground  that  the  luckless  youth  had 
been  murdered  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  The  boatmen  were  questioned, 
and  at  length  one  George,  a  Slavonian, 
was  encountered,  who  told  the  follow- 
ing tale. 

"On  Wednesday  evening,"  he  said, 
"I  had  landed  the  produce  of  my  nets; 
and  while  I  watched  the  fish,  was  get- 
ting what  sleep  I  could  in  my  boat, 
when  I  saw  two  men  come  out  on  the 
main  road  from  the  left-hand  corner  of 
our  church  of  San  Hieronymo.  It  was 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from 
the  movements  of  the  men  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had  come  to  see  whether 
the  road  was  clear  of  passers-by.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  themselves  that  no  one 
was  about,  they  went  back  behind  the 
church,  and  a  minute  later  two  more 
came  out  and  made  a  similar  recon- 
naissance with  the  same  result;  where- 
upon they  beckoned  to  their  comrades 
and  a  man  appeared  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  carrying  on  the  crupper 
l3ehind  him  the  body  of  a  dead  man. 
whose  head  and  arms  hung  down  on 
one  side  and  his  legs  on  the  other.  Two 
of  the  men  held  the  body  up,  while  the 
others  watched  the  road.  The  rider, 
who  wore  a  gold-hilted  sword,  backed 
his  horse  towards  the  river  at  that 
spot  where  refuse  of  all  kinds  is  dis- 
charged into  the  water;  and  the  two 
who  were  with  him,  after  heaving  the 
body  up  once  or  twice  ineffectually, 
hoisted  it  over  the  parapet,  and  let  it 
fall  with  a  splash.  Then  the  rider, 
who  seemed  to  have  turned  his  face 
away  to  avoid  the  horror  of  the  sight, 
asked  whether  the  fellows  'had  thrown 
it  in;'  and  as  if  reassured  by  the  an- 
swer, '8i,  signor,'  he  turned  and  looked 
down  at  the  water.  The  dead  man's 
mantle  had  loosed  itself  from  his  body 
and  was  floating  down  the  stream;  see- 
ing which,  the  cavalier  asked  what 
that  black  thing  was  swimming.  The 
fellows  answered  that  it  was  nothing 
but  his  mantle,  and  gathering  up 
stones,  they  sank  it  to  the  bottom.  A 
anoment  later  they  all  went  away  to- 
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gether,  following  the  main  road  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  taking  the 
lane  that  leads  to  San  Giacomo."  On 
being  asked  the  natural  question  why 
he  had  not  at  once  reported  this  to  the 
authorities  so  that  the  men  might  have 
been  followed  with  some  prospect  of 
success,  George  made  the  following 
very  grim  reply.  "In  the  time  that  I 
have  spent  plying  my  trade  upon  the 
river  I  have  seen  dead  men  thrown  into 
it  a  hundred  times  in  the  same  way, 
and  no  questions  asked  on  any  one  oc- 
casion. I  did  not  therefore  see  the 
need  for  departing  from  my  custom 
of  minding  my  own  business  and  leav- 
ing all  such  dangerous  affairs  alone." 

A  multitude  of  boatmen  were  set  to 
drag  the  Tiber;  and  about  noon  on  the 
following  day  they  hooked  up  a  sack 
into  which  was  crammed  the  body  of 
the  luckless  youth,  gaily  dressed  in  the 
dark  green  hose  which  he  had  donned 
for  his  mother's  banquet,  still  wearing 
his  dagger  sheathed  by  his  side  but 
stabbed  with  five  deadly  wounds,  and 
having  a  wide  gash  in  his  throat.^ 

The  discovery  of  the  body  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  scene  of  terrible  excite- 
ment in  the  city;  and  the  Romans, 
fearing  apparently  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  both  numerous  and  power- 
ful, would  exact  some  dire  vengeance 
for  the  fate  of  one  whom  they  re- 
garded as  a  chief  among  their  party, 
retreated  precipitately  to  their  homes. 
The  shops  were  shut,  and  through  the 
deserted  streets  parties  of  Spaniards 
coursed  furiously,  brandishing  drawn 
swords  and  vociferating  that  they  were 
betrayed.  Meanwhile  a  Venetian  at 
that  time  in  Rome,  being,  as  he  said, 
very  curious  for  news,  was  on  the 
bridge  which  spanned  the  Tiber  near 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  when  he  heard 
such  an  outcry  as  hardly  seemed  to  be 
produced  by  human  voices;  and  above 
the  tumult  he  could  distinguish  the 
sonorous  voice  of  the  pope  who,  roar- 
ing like  an  animal  in  his  uncontrollable 

1  This  does  not  quite  tally  with  th"  stcry  told 
by  George,  who  saw  the  body  hanging  over  the 
hindquarters  of  a  horse;  but  it  may  have  been 
thrust  into  the  sack  when  the  men  were  seen  by 
him  struggling  behind  the  parapet. 
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grief,  bewailed  in  this  frantic  manner 
the  deatli  of  liis  wortliless  Absalom. 

Such  are  all  the  certain  facts  which 
can  be  collected.  The  governor  of 
Rome  was  directed  to  probe  the  story 
to  the  bottom.  He  examined  many 
people,  but  found  no  one  who  could 
tell  him  whither  the  duke  rode  on  the 
last  night  of  his  life,  or  who  was  the 
masked  man  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied, if  not  guided,  on  this  fatal  ex- 
pedition. The  enquiry  had  lasted  just 
a  fortnight  when  it  was  dropped  by 
order  of  the  pope. 

This  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
enquiry  was  closed  by  the  very  person 
who  appears  to  have  been  most  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  it,  is  one  among  sev- 
eral reasons  for  suspecting  Caesar  Bor- 
gia of  the  murder— reasons  indeed 
which  have  appeared  so  strong  to  most 
writers  on  the  subject,  both  contem- 
porary and  modern,  that  with  scant 
hesitation  the  majority  of  them  have 
laid  the  guilt  at  Caesar's  door,  often 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  the 
charge  were  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  is,  supported  by 
nothing  more  than  suspicion  based  on 
the  statements  of  certain  persons  liv- 
ing at  the  time.  On  such  statements 
every  man  is  free  to  form  his  own  opin- 
ion; and  as  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference,  even  to  a  character  so 
stained  with  crime  as  that  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  whether  this  peculiarly  terri- 
ble act  is,  or  is  not,  justly  attributed  to 
him,  it  is  in  some  sense  a  measure  of 
justice  to  test  the  evidence.  The  cause 
of  truth,  which  is  that  of  history,  can 
never  suffer  from  a  patient  hearing  of 
both  sides. 

In  commencing  this  enquiry  one  nat- 
urally turns  first  to  the  aforesaid  bi- 
ography of  Caesar  Borgia  by  Tomaso 
Tomasi.  This  work,  which  appeared 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Caesar's  death,  cannot  of  course  claim 
the  value  of  a  contemporary  record. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Vittoria  della  Ro- 
vere,  a  relative  of  that  Pope  Julius  the 
Second  who  was  the  Borgia's  fiercest 
enemy.  The  very  title-page  of  the 
book,  which  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  to  brand  Caesar  Borgia 


Avith  the  shame  of  almost  incredible  in- 
iquities, might  therefore  raise  doubts 
as  to  its  absQlute  fairness;  while  when 
we  open  it,  all  such  doubts  are  at  once 
removed  by  the  passionate  invective 
which  storms  along  its  pages.  It  is  the 
w^ork  of  a  man  too  angry  to  search  for 
evidence.  He  knows  Caesar  to  be  a 
fiend,  and  he  takes  that  as  an  admitted 
fact  for  the  basis  of  his  narrative.  To' 
his  mind  it  is  not  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ful that  Caesar  contrived  the  murder 
of  his  brother.  He  even  knows  that 
the  actual  assassins  were  four  in  num- 
ber, and  can  give  us  word  for  word  the 
long  oration,  most  beautifully  phrased, 
which  Caesar  made  to  encourage  them 
on  the  evening  before  the  deed,  a 
speech  which  no  other  writer  gives, 
which  could  only  have  been  obtained 
from  some  one  of  the  murderers,  wha 
were  never  identified,  and  which  is 
beyond  doubt  a  mere  rhetorical  exer- 
cise of  the  writer.  The  book  is,  in 
short,  a  brief  for  the  prosecution;  yet 
even  Tomasi  lets  the  truth  slip  out.. 
"Of  the  slaying  of  the  duke,"  he  ad- 
mits, "whatever  may  be  said  by  others^ 
the  circumstances  could  not  be  cer- 
tainly known,  since  they  were  buried 
as  deeply  by  the  authority  of  him  who 
executed  them  as  by  the  shades  of 
night."  This  is  the  exact  truth;  and 
as  Tomasi  was  conscious  of  it  at  least 
once  in  the  course  of  his  work,  we  need 
feel  no  surprise  on  laying  down  the 
book  to  find  that  it  contains  nothing 
whatever  which  deserves  the  name  of 
evidence  against  Caesar  Borgia  or  any 
other  person. 

We  pass  backwards  from  Tomasi 
to  the  age  in  which  Caesar  lived,, 
and  examine  the  accounts  of  men 
who  were  his  contemporaries.  The 
result  is  disappointing  to  one  who 
searches  for  a  reasonable  basis  of  con- 
viction. Guicciardini,  Machiavelli, 
Giovio,  all  believe  that  Caesar  was  the 
murderer;  but  while  stating  their  be- 
lief, they  have  neglected  to  record  the 
grounds  of  it.  No  one  of  them  can  tell 
us  where  Caesar  spent  the  night  of  the 
murder,  whither  the  Duke  of  Gandia 
rode,  who  the  masked  man  was  who 
sat  behind  him  on  his  mule.   One  can 
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only  eonelude  that  these  mysteries 
were  as  dark  to  them  as  they  are  to  us. 
What  they  give  us  may  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  current  opinion  of  their 
time,  a  thing  of  interest  and  of  a  cer- 
tain value,  but  one  on  which  all  expe- 
rience teaches  us  not  to  lean  as  if  it 
were  the  rock. 

Passing  still  further  back  towards 
the  time  of  the  murder  we  find,  three 
years  after  it  was  committed,  the  first 
public  declaration  of  belief  in  Caesar's 
guilt.  The  Venetian  ambassador.  Polo 
Capello,  delivering  in  the  Senate  his 
account  of  what  he  had  achieved  and 
learned  during  his  embassy  at  Rome, 
used  these  words:  ''Etiam  amazd  il 
fratello  (also  he  slew  his  brother)." 

The  Venetian  ambassadors  were  gen- 
erally well  informed,  and  this  state- 
ment by  Capello  is  certainly  the  most 
solid  piece  of  evidence  which  can  be 
produced  against  Caesar,  being  made 
doubtless  with  a  full  sense  of  respon- 
sibility on  an  important  public  occasion 
by  a  man  who  must  certainly  have 
known  the  opinions  of  the  best  in- 
formed persons  of  the  Roman  court, 
and  who  may  conceivably  have  nad 
certain  warrant  for  his  words.  In- 
deed, if  Capello  had  been  ambassador 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  the 
highest  importance  must  have  been 
attached  to  his  judgment.  But  this 
was  not  so.  Nearly  two  years  had 
passed  before  he  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  pope.  The  enquiry,  as  Ave 
saw,  was  hushed  up  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight.  Therefore  Capello's  is  not 
first-hand  testimony;  and  as  he  does 
not  tell  us  on  what  grounds  he  formed 
his  judgment,  we  can  hardly  set  it 
down  as  more  than  a  statement  of  cur- 
rent public  opinion,  which  may  have 
been  either  right  or  wrong.  It  is  cer- 
tainly somewhat  more  important  than 
that  of  the  historians,  since  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  the  date  of  the 
crime. 

So  great  a  writer  as  Gregorovius  ap- 
pears to  argue  that  Capello's  assertion 
should  be  taken  as  conclusive,  because 
it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  would 
have  stated  as  a  certainty  what  was 
really  nothing  more  than  a  presump- 
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ti;)n,  however  strong.  Perhaps  not; 
but,  as  it  happens,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  estimate  the  trustworthiness  of 
Capello's  information  by  another  story 
about  Caesar  which  he  told  the  Senate 
on  the  same  occasion.  "And  another 
time  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  under 
the  very  mantle  of  the  pope,  thrown 
round  him  for  protection,  that  Messer 
Peroto,  the  pope's  favorite,  so  that 
Peroto's  blood  spurted  over  the  pope's 
face." 

Now  if  this  terrible  story  were  true,, 
one  writer  whose  work  remains  must 
have  known  it,  namely,  Jean  Burchard, 
master  of  ceremonies  to  the  pope^ 
w^hose  Latin  diary,  written  with  care 
and  detail  from  day  to  day,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  authorities  for  the 
events  occurring  at  the  Borgia's  court. 
Burchard  gives  us  quite  a  different, 
and  a  much  less  dramatic,  story  of 
Peroto's  death.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  1498,  he  writes:  "Perottus, 
who  on  the  eighth  of  this  month  fell 
into  the  Tiber,  not  of  his  free  will 
{nou  lihentery  was  found  in  the  river, 
and  about  him  many  things  are  said 
in  the  city."  But,  it  may  be  said, 
Burchard  perhaps  feared  to  record  the 
truth;  Peroto  may  have  been  stabbed 
first  and  thrown  into  the  river  after- 
wards. Let  us  turn  to  another  author- 
ity, of  Capello's  own  city,  a  man  hav- 
ing access  to  the  best  information  and 
possessed  with  a  perfect  passion  for 
arriving  at  the  truth,— Marin  Sanuto, 
the  value  of  whose  diaries  is  known  to 
every  student  of  this  period  of  Italian 
history.  We  find  Sanuto  confirming 
Burchard,  adding  only  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars about  the  manner  of  the 
drowning.  It  will  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  the  joint  authority  of 
Burchard  and  Sanuto  who  wrote  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  is  of  less, 
weight  than  the  unsupported  state- 
ment of  Capello,  whose  opportunities 
of  gaining  information  did  not  com- 
mence until  Peroto  had  been  dead  for 
fifteen  months.  Doubtless  he  reported! 
to  the  Senate  what  he  and  many  other 
persons  believed  to  be  true;  but  the  in- 
ference is  almost  irresistible  that  it 
was  not  true,  and  that  he  was  wrong. 
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Bnrchard's  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  and  followed 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia  is 
that  which  has  been  given  in  these 
pacres.  It  contains  no  suggestion 
whether  expressed  or  implied  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  crime;  but  this  si- 
lence cannot  be  adduced,  as  Roscoe 
argued,  in  exculpation  of  Caesar  Bor- 
gia. For  the  diary  has  no  sooner  re- 
corded all  the  unquestionable  facts  of 
the  affair,  when,  at  the  point  where 
the  writer  might  have  been  expected 
to  set  down  his  suspicions,  if  not  his 
knowledge,  as  to  where  the  guilt  lay, 
the  diary  suddenly  breaks  off,  to  be 
resumed  only  after  an  interval  of 
many  weeks  and  without  further  allu- 
sion to  the  matter.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
at  reasons  for  this  exasperating  hiatus ; 
but  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider 
any  other  than  the  most  probable, 
which  is  that  Burchard  found  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  set  down  all  he  knew. 
If  this  was  so,  of  course  the  inference 
is  that  some  very  high  personage  was 
concerned,  whether  Caesar  Borgia  or 
another. 

This  is  very  uncertain  ground;  there 
is  firmer  treading  when  we  turn  to  the 
diaries  of  Marin  Sanuto.  These  diaries 
were  the  work  of  a  man  whose  life 
was  spent  for  the  most  part,  not  in 
writing  history  but  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  it;  and  who  for  this  very  rea- 
son was  not  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  sacrificing  truth  to  a  telling  phrase, 
or  of  giving  life  to  a  dull  passage  by 
inserting  a  sensational  story  which  was 
not  certainly  true.  His  industry  in 
searching  for  the  fact  was  equalled 
only  by  his  accuracy  in  recording  it; 
while  his  social  standing  and  his  rep- 
utation as  a  scholar  enabled  him  to 
supplement  the  oflacial  information 
open  to  him  in  Venice  by  the  reports 
of  trustworthy  private  correspondents 
in  many  other  cities.  His  testimony 
therefore  on  any  event  occurring 
within  the  long  period  covered  by  his 
diaries  is  of  indisputable  value,  if  not 
of  absolute  authority. 

Sanuto  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the 
murder,  which  he  evidently  regarded 
as  a  striking  and  important  public 
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event.  His  account  of  the  circum- 
stances agrees  in  all  important  details 
with  that  of  Burchard.  But  the  rea- 
sons, whatever  they  may  have  been, 
which  led  the  Roman  diarist  to  stay 
his  pen  had  no  force  in  Venice;  and 
Sanuto  gives  us  not  only  the  letters  of 
Niccolo  Michel,  at  that  time  Venetian 
ambassador  in  Rome,  but  also  notes 
down  from  time  to  time  during  the 
next  six  months  the  various  reports 
which  reached  him  from  his  private 
correspondents  in  the  Holy  City. 

These  documents,  full  and  interest- 
ing as  they  are,  contain  nothing  which 
can  be  understood  as  fastening  sus- 
picion on  Caesar.  If  we  may  accept  his 
diary  as  a  complete  record  of  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject— and  surely 
this  is  but  reasonable— Sanuto  not  only 
did  not  suspect  Caesar,  but  had  not 
heard  that  any  one  else  suspected  him. 
This  may  be  said  confidently  to  be  the 
state  of  Sanuto's  knowledge  up  to  the 
date  of  his  last  reference  to  the  mur- 
der, which  was  written  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event.  Of  course  he 
must  subsequently  have  become  aware 
of  the  accusations  in  Capello's  speech, 
but  the  fact  that  he  made  no  correct- 
ing entry  in  his  diary  tends  to  show 
that  he  attached  no  importance  to 
what  Capello  said. 

Who  then  did  murder  the  Duke  of 
Gandia?  Naturally  Sanuto  has  asked 
himself  this  question,  and  he  supplies 
some  materials  for  answering  it,— 
though,  true  to  his  business  of  amass- 
ing materials  rather  than  of  sifting" 
them,  he  confines  himself  to  setting 
down  the  various  reports  which 
reached  him. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  murder, 
Sanuto  tells  us,  letters  reached  Venice 
from  the  ambassador  in  Rome,  to  the 
effect  that  a  solemn  consistory  had 
been  held  a  few  days  earlier,  when  all 
the  cardinals  then  in  Rome,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  came  forward  to 
tender  individually  their  condolences 
to  the  pope  on  the  terrible  calamity 
which  he  had  sustained.  When  the 
last  had  spoken  and  retired,  the  pope 
addressed  them  in  words  which  show 
how  deeply  the  stroke  that  slew  his 
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•son  had  pierced  his  own  heart,  and 
which  may  indeed  have  been  the  only 
expression  of  true  feeling  and  repent- 
ance that  the  proud  and  rebellious  sin- 
ner ever  uttered.  "The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gandia,"  he  said  in  broken 
•accents,  "has  been  the  greatest  grief 
which  we  could  have  to  bear;  for  we 
loved  him  marvellously,  and  cared 
more  for  no  other  thing,  no,  not  for  the 
papacy  itself.  Yea,  if  we  had  seven 
papacies  we  would  give  them  all  to  re- 
gain the  life  of  the  duke,  which  God, 
perhaps,  reft  from  him  for  some  sin  of 
ours,  since  he  had  done  nothing  to  earn 
so  terrible  an  end."  Alexander  then 
mentioned  that  suspicion  had  fallen  on 
"Giovanni  Sforza,  Lucretia's  husband, 
who  but  a  short  time  previously  had 
made  a  headlong  retreat  from  Rome, 
-leaving  his  wife  behind  for  reasons 
which,  though  not  certainly  known, 
may  possibly  have  had  their  root  in 
an  equal  dislike"  of  poison  and  the  dag- 
ger; on  the  Duke  of  Squillace,  Gan- 
dia's  younger  brother,  who  had  cer- 
tainly a  strong  and  terrible  motive  for 
hating  the  dead  man,  if  Indeed  he  did 
«o  hate  him;  and  on  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino.  "God  pardon  him,"  he  con- 
-cluded,  "whoever  he  may  have  been. 
For  our  part  we  have  resolved  to  give 
no  further  thought  whether  to  the 
papacy  or  to  our  own  life,  but  to  hand 
over  the  better  ordering  of  the  one 
and  the  correction  of  the  other  to  six 
of  you,  our  brothers  the  cardinals, 
whom  we  will  presently  name." 

Such  was  Alexander's  public  profes- 
sion of  abasement  and  of  unfitness 
even  to  regulate  his  private  life.  But 
who  was  the  absent  cardinal  on  this 
solemn  and  remarkable  occasion?  It 
was  Ascanio  Sforza,  whose  office,  that 
of  vice-chancellor,  was  of  the  first 
importance  at  the  papal  court.  So 
noticeable  was  his  absence  on  this  oc- 
casion that  he  had  not  chosen  to  leave 
it  unexplained;  and  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, Don  Gracilasso  Delia  Veg.% 
rising  when  the  pope  had  finished,  de- 
livered an  apology  for  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, who  had  commissioned  him  to 
express  his  condolences  with  the  pope, 
and  to  explain  that  he  had  abstained 


from  offering  them  in  person  on  ac- 
count of  the  rumors  which  were  con- 
necting hira  with  the  crime— rumors, 
he  added,  which  not  only  led  him  to 
fear  violence  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he 
left  his  palace,  but  which  it  was  even 
possible  that  his  Holiness  might  have 
credited.  To  this  the  pope  replied: 
"God  forbid  that  we  should  harbor 
such  a  fancy,  or  think  his  Reverence 
could  do  the  slightest  wrong,  for  we 
have  regarded  him  as  a  brother." 

It  is  this  Cardinal  Sforza  to  whom 
Sanuto  ascribes  the  murder;  and  it  is 
plain  that  within  five  days  of  the  event 
there  were  so  many  men  in  Rome  of 
the  same  opinion  as  gave  the  vice- 
chancellor  cause  to  fear  for  his  life. 
But  it  will  be  said  the  pope  himself 
brushed  aside  these  suspicions  with  a 
public  profession  of  his  love  for  Sforza. 
He  did;  but  his  words,  so  far  from  de- 
stroying the  case  against  the  vice- 
chancellor,  go  some  way  to  strengthen 
it;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  pope  was  sincere.  His  relations 
with  Sforza  had  long  been  such  as  to 
make  the  profession  of  brotherly  feel- 
ing absurd;  and  there  was  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  murder  a  fresh  and  bit- 
ter cause  of  quarrel  between  the  pope 
and  the  Duke  of  Gandia  on  the  one 
side  and  the  vice-chancellor  on  the 
other. 

This  Cardinal  Sforza  was  brother  of 
Ludovic,  "the  Moor,"  who  murdered 
his  nephew  and  usurped  his  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  who  invited  the  French  into 
Italy,  thus  bringing  on  his  own  country 
for  his  own  ambitious  ends  miseries 
and  sorrows  which  no  human  intelli- 
gence can  number,  and  whose  manifold 
treacheries  were  fast  alienating  every 
ally  from  his  side.  Ascanio  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  that  un- 
equalled act  of  simony  by  which  the 
Borgia  planted  himself  in  St.  Peter's 
chair.  His  vote  and  the  votes  of  his 
followers  were  bought,  so  Burchard 
assures  us,  with  no  less  than  four 
mule-loads  of  silver,  in  addition  to  the 
coveted  prize  of  the  vice-chancellor- 
ship. Indeed  it  was  well  worth  while 
for  the  Borgia  to  gain  as  an  adherent 
the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
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was  by  natural  position  one  of  the  four 
chief  potentates  of  the  peninsula,  and 
who  seemed  not  unlikely  at  that  mo- 
ment to  play  a  part  much  greater  than 
any  previous  occupant  of  his  throne. 
Thus  the  pope  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
proposal  of  marriage  between  his 
daughter,  Lucretia,  and  Giovanni 
Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro,  a  near  relation 
of  the  duke  and  the  vice-chancellor; 
and  by  this  marriage  the  alliance 
which  the  Borgia  desired  with  the 
power  of  Milan  was  sealed  and  ce- 
mented. 

Not  many  months  had  passed,  how- 
ever, before  a  great  and  terrible 
change  occurred  in  the  political  atmo- 
sphere. Ludovic  definitely  pledged 
himself  to  France.  The  invasion  of 
Charles  the  Eighth  began  to  loom 
through  the  troubled  air.  The  young 
king  was  backed  by  the  pope's  bitter 
enemy,  Cardinal  di  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
cula,  afterwards  Pope  Julius  the  Sec- 
ond, who  was  known  to  desire  nothing 
more  ardently  than  to  see  the  reform 
of  the  Church  begun  by  his  own  in- 
stallation in  the  Borgia's  place.  The 
pope  took  fright,  and  drew  nearer  to 
the  king  of  ISiapIes,  against  whom  the 
French  expedition  was  directed.  So 
great  a  discord  thus  grew  up  between 
the  pope  and  the  vice-chancellor  that 
the  latter  left  Rome,  and  even  five 
months  later  when  the  French  were 
nearing  the  Holy  City  refused  to  re- 
turn unless  he  could  be  assured  of  his 
personal  safety.  That  his  life  had 
been  in  danger  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  demanded  a  hostage  of  rank 
before  he  would  return  to  discuss  the 
position  of  affairs;  and  as  it  was  Caesar 
Borgia  who  was  sent  as  guarantee  of 
the  cardinal's  safety,  one  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  danger  anticipated 
was  from  the  pope  himself. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1494.  One 
cannot  here  follow  in  detail  all  the  re- 
lations between  the  pope  and  the  vice- 
chancellor  up  to  the  date  of  the  Duke 
of  Gandia's  murder.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  as  there  was  so  little  broth- 
erly feeling  between  them  in  1494  that 
thoughts  of  murder  were  clearly  en- 
tertained, so  on  a  later  occasion  their 


intercourse  Avas  so  far  embittered  that 
the  cardinal  again  demanded  a  hostage 
before  he  would  place  himself  within 
reach  of  the  pope.  These  are  assuredly 
strange  proofs  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion. 

But  this  was  ancient  history  at  the 
time  of  the  murder;  let  us  see  what 
was  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  at 
that  date.  Sanuto,  writing  up  his 
diary  in  December,  1497— six  months 
after  the  murder,  and  when,  it  might 
be  supposed,  a  sufficient  interval  had 
passed  to  enable  him  to  sift  the  false 
reports  from  the  true,— makes  the  fol- 
lowing entry. 

Concerning  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gandia.  From  letters  received  from 
Rome  we  learn  that  the  cause  of  the 
death  was  as  follows.  Cardinal  Ascanio, 
the  vice-chancellor,  invited  to  dine  with 
him  many  lords  and  men  of  note,  among 
them  being  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  Whilst 
they  sat  at  table  an  altercation  sprang 
up.  The  duke  flung  the  word  "coward" 
at  some  of  those  present;  they  retorted 
with  a  still  more  offensive  taunt,  which 
galled  the  duke  so  much  that  he  sprang 
up,  left  the  table,  and  straightway  sought 
the  pope,  complaining  that  he  had  been 
insulted.  The  pope  was  highly  incensed, 
and  despatched  messengers  to  Ascanio 
ordering  him  to  send  those  who  had  in- 
sulted the  duke  to  the  palace  forthwith. 
Ascanio  replied  by  begging  the  pope  not 
to  make  too  much  of  the  matter,  for  that 
he  would  come  and  explain  it.  The  mes- 
sengers, on  reporting  this  answer  to  the 
pope  were  at  once  sent  back,  and  this  time 
they  were  armed,  and  entering  forcibly 
into  the  vice-chancellor's  palace, — in  defi- 
ance of  the  franchise  of  cardinals,  whose 
houses  cannot  lawfully  be  violated — they 
demanded  the  man  who  had  insulted  the 
duke,  saying  that  the  pope  meant  to  have- 
him  at  all  hazards.  Thus  yielding  tO' 
force,  Ascanio  gave  up  the  culprit,  beg- 
ging  that  the  pope  would  use  no  violence, 
but  would  wait  till  the  morning  when  he- 
would  explain  all  to  his  Holiness.  How- 
ever, when  morning  came,  it  appeared 
that  the  man,  who  was  one  of  the  car- 
dinal's chamberlains,  had  been  summarily 
hanged;  which  cruelty  was  resented  by 
many  persons,  especially  by  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  sufferer,  who  was  a 
man  of  rank.  The  duke,  satisfied  with 
having  tasted  revenge,  Avent  about  Rome 
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gaily;  but  the  pope  caiitionod  liiiu  to  go 
carefully. 

We  may  imagiue  how  fiercely  Asca- 
nio  must  have  reseutea  this  gross  in 
suit  to  his  person  and  his  privileges, 
and  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  will  convince  us 
that  the  pope's  warning  to  the  duke 
was  by  no  means  superfluous.  Will 
any  one  credit  the  existence  of  "broth- 
erly feeling"  between  two  men  who 
were  divided  by  such  an  offence  as 
this,  occurring  as  it  did  upon  the 
avowed  hostility  of  years?  Can  it  be 
believed  that  the  pope  was  sincere, 
that  his  words  were  not,  in  plain  En- 
glish, a  lie?  With  what  object  this  lie 
was  told,  what  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  disclaim  openly  a  sus- 
picion which  he  could  not  but  have  en- 
tertained in  his  heart,  it  would  be  fu- 
tile to  enquire.  There  are  no  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  judgment. 

Let  us  summarize  what  has  been 
said.  The  charge  against  Caesar  Bor- 
gia of  complicity  in  his  brother's  mur- 
der rests  first  on  the  existence  of  ;;n 
apparent  motive,  and  secondly  on  t!ie 
opinion,  expressed  but  unsupported,  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  The  mo- 
tive, if  prompted  by  ambition,  did  nor 
necessitate  Gandia's  murder,  since 
Ccesar's  force  of  character  was  such 
that  he  could  have  won  the  pope's  con- 
sent to  any  scheme  of  aggrandizement 
which  he  chose  to  form.  Another  mo- 
tive has  been  suggested,  namely,  a 
rivalry  w^ith  the  duke  in  a  certain  in- 
trigue; and  certainly  this  rivalry  con- 
stitutes a  case  for  suspicion  against 
Cjiesar,  who  was  quite  capable  of  kill- 
ing either  his  brother  or  any  one  else 
who  stood  in  his  way.  But  to  discover 
a  motive  is  not  to  prove  Caesar's  guilt. 
As  has  been  shown.  Cardinal  Sforza 
also  had  excellent  reasons  for  killing 
the  Duke  of  Gandia;  and  the  best  in- 
formed judgment  in  Rome  both  at  the 
time  and  for  six  months  afterwards 
held  that  he  had  done  so.  As  one 
passes  further  away  from  the  time, 
one  finds  a  growing  idea  that  Caesar 
was  the  murderer;  but  the  years  in 
which  this  belief  grew  and  found  ex- 


l)ression  are  those  in  which  the  tre- 
mendous force  and  ruthlessness  of  the 
man's  character  was  manifesting  it- 
self to  an  Italy  l.ying  spell-bound  l)e- 
fore  him,  palsied  by  the  terror  which 
v\'as  his  strongest  weapon,  and  hating 
Miim  as  the  T>'eak  always  hate  the 
strong.  This  is  the  soil  in  which  true 
impressions  starve  and  legends  flourish. 
Such  legends  incrust  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Borgias;  and  this  fact 
warns  us  to  receive  with  caution  the 
beliefs  of  contemporaries  who  might 
so  easily  have  recorded  the  circum- 
stances which  convinced  them,  but 
who  fail  to  do  so. 

This  is  no  plea  for  Caesar  Borgia.  I 
have  desired  to  maintain  nothing  more 
than  that  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  this  terrible  crime  does  not  justify 
the  confident  assertion  of  Caesar's  guilt 
which  has  been  almost  universally 
made,  and  that  the  claims  of  another 
candidate  for  that  bad  eminence  have 
been  insufficiently  considered. 

A.  H,  Norway. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
OF  ODD  NOTIONS. 

Several  are  pressing  themselves  on 
me;  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed me.  Wherefore  I  am  going  to 
turn  on  them  and  face  them.  So  shall 
I  in  a  measure  exorcise  them. 

The  most  insignificant  mortals  are  in 
these  days  liable  to  have  their  little 
ways  related  in  print.  Not  in  a  news- 
paper, but  in  a  handsome  volume,  I 
lately  read  that  the  present  humble 
writer  finds  rest  in  writing  essays  and 
visiting  Gothic  churches.  Possibly  it 
may  be  so. 

It  is  a  midsummer  day:  one  of  the 
earliest  of  July.  But  it  is  a  day  of 
drenching  rain.  And  there  is  no  liope 
of  its  mending;  or,  as  we  say  in  these 
parts,  talcing  up.  The  lake  below  is 
dimly  seen;  the  great  mountains  round 
are  hidden  in  mist.  It  is  a  magnificent 
scene,  when  you  can  see  it.  But  in 
these  last  days  that  fact  rarely  emerges; 
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as  they  say  in  Scottish  synods.  The 
nearest  post-office  is  twelve  miles  off; 
and  letters  go  out  from  it  only  on  three 
days  in  the  week.  That  pile  of  ma- 
terial before  one:  letters  and  news- 
papers: when  will  it  be  posted?  When 
will  it  go  out  when  taken  in  hand  by^ 
the  department  of  state  charged  with 
such  things?  Certain  of  these  com- 
munications are  eagerly  expected,  else- 
where. But  in  the  wildest  and  remot- 
est spots  in  the  Highlands,  one  comes 
not  to  care  much  about  anything. 
There  will  be  disappointment.  But 
gazing  vacantly  on  that  vast  stretch  of 
deer-forest,  one  recalls  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Goldsmith's  hero.  He  did 
not  mind  about  disappointing  other 
people;  but  could  not  abear  to  disap- 
point himself. 

It  is  maintained  that  this  large  dwell- 
ing is  the  highest  shooting  lodge  in 
Scotland;  being  just  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Also  the  farthest 
from  a  market  town.  Every  morsel  of 
food  for  the  household  of  twenty  has 
to  be  carried  fifty-five  miles.  And  when 
we  depart,  there  will  be  a  drive  of 
thirty-eight  miles  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station.  The  coals  which  make 
that  bright  fire,  so  needful,  were  carted 
seventeen  miles  from  the  vessel  which 
bore  them  over  the  sea  to  a  little  creek 
in  the  lonely  wilderness.  Depopulated 
is  the  word  to  express  the  condition  of 
great  part  of  the  Highlands;  notably  in 
the  wilds  of  Inverness-shire.  You  may 
drive  ten  miles  or  more  over  well-made 
roads,  and  not  see  a  human  dwelling. 
But,  in  these  parts,  you  will  see  mag- 
nificent red-deer  in  numbers  quite  be- 
yond counting.  Those  human  beings 
who  fancy  that  these  beautiful  crea- 
tures keep  themselves  in  remote  soli- 
tudes, far  from  man,  know  not  their 
ways  at  this  season.  Was  it  not  yester- 
day, driving  through  the  forest,  just 
one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet  (the  map  told  us)  above  the 
sea,  that  we  passed  within  less  than 
fifty  yards  a  herd  of  sixteen  noble  stags, 
great  in  stature,  and  wonderfully  grace- 
ful? The  velvet  was  only  wearing  off 
their  fine  antlers.  They  had  no  fear. 
But  they  appeared  curious  to  see  us. 


and  they  looked  at  us  so  bearing  their 
stately  heads  as  to  convey  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  contempt.  Inferior  animals,, 
forsooth!  Are  they?  In  divers  re- 
spects, very  decidedly  our  betters.  And 
they  are  just  as  little  afraid  in  the  first 
days  after  shooting  begins;  till  they 
have  learnt  the  cruel  ways  of  the  self- 
styled  lords  of  creation.  At  the  begin- 
ning, there  is  just  as  much  sport  in 
shooting  a  red-deer  as  there  would  be 
in  going  into  a  field  and  shooting  a  cow. 
After  a  little,  they  learn  by  experience; 
and  then  you  have  to  stalk  them.  Even 
then,  when  the  rational  being  sets  his 
wit  against  the  irrational,  there  is  not 
much  to  boast  of.  As  for  the  souls, 
whatever  their  worldly  rank,  who  have 
the  red-deer  driven  by  them  and  take 
pot-shots  at  them  within  easy  range, 
one  cannot  adequately  express  one's 
contempt  for  such.  They  are  merely 
cowardly  butchers.  Some  of  them,  I 
was  assured,  cannot  hit  the  deer  even 
in  these  circumstances.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment they  "let  it  off,"  like  Mr.  Winkle, . 
a  gillie  fires  and  kills  the  noble  crea- 
ture. Then  a  cry  is  raised,  "The  duke 
shot  him,"  "That's  the  duke's  stag,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  duke's  meas- 
ure is  accurately  taken  in  every  cottage 
within  a  dozen  miles.  Would  that  he 
saw  himself  as  others  see  him!  Then, 
like  Tom  Hood's  hero,  he  would  "let 
others  shoot." 

Strange,  indeed,  to  a  stay-at-home 
mortal,  who  has  not  moved  for  many  a 
day  and  month,  are  the  scenes  beheld 
in  these  last  eight  days.  It  is  a  little 
thing;  but  see  the  mountain-ash  just 
outside  this  window,  with  the  berries 
growing  red.  "O  rowan  tree,"  as  the 
Scottish  song  goes;  look  at  it.  And  then 
the  great  groups  of  larches  and  birches 
which  veil  this  large  dwelling  built  in 
the  wilderness  by  that  liberal  and 
kindly  nobleman  whom  stupid  and  ir- 
reverent souls  have  called  Beer  de 
Beer! 

There  are  shrinking  and  timid  indi- 
viduals who  feel  it  as  quite  too  much 
for  human  nature  to  have  had  Ben 
Lomond  and  Ben  Nevis  looking  in  at 
their  windows  each  for  two  days  in  the 
passing  of  a  single  week.   The  lesser 
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mountain  is  tlie  more  beautiful.  But 
the  snow  indicates  whieli  is  tlie  loftier 
by  twelve  hundred  feet  or  more.   It  is 
not  a  "rude  assault"  on  the  seclusion  of 
nature;  it  is  an  elevating  and  refining 
influence   brought   into   many  lives; 
when  that  miraculous  West  Highland 
railway  penetrates  into  a  region  of 
lakes    and    mountains    and  desolate 
moors  hitherto  inaccessible  to  most. 
How  much  happier  and  better  it  has 
made  very  many  immortal  souls!  Go, 
fellow-man;  let  it  sweep  you  from  gi- 
gantic Glasgow  along  the  Clyde,  grow- 
ing into  that  unspealsable  Firth,  unsur- 
passed in  Europe;  then  by  the  Gareloch, 
and  high  above  Loch  Long,  on  to  Loch 
Lomond,  which  such  as  know  both 
bracket  with  Loch  Maree  as  the  grand- 
est of  Scottish  lakes.   At  Arrochar,  set 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  there  is  but  a 
mile  between  the  salt  water  loch  and 
the  fresh.   Some  folk,  to  be  met  in  the 
Highlands,  are  ignorant  of  what  every- 
one ought  to  know.   It  did  seem  strange 
when  one  was  waiting  (for  a  good 
while  too)  on  a  railway  platform  up- 
lifted high,  when  an  educated  man  who 
must  have  been  in  that  neighborhood 
for  at  least  one  day  approached  him; 
and  pointing  to  a  dark  expanse  within 
three  hundred  yards  under  a  dark  sky, 
with  a   grand  peak  behind  it,  said 
"What  is  that  water  down  there?"  It 
had  occuiTed  to  him  that  he  might  just 
as  well  make  inquiry.  The  answer  ap- 
peared  to  excite   surprise.   "That  is 
Loch  Lomond,  the  queen  of  Scotch 
lakes;  and  that  peak  is  Ben  Lomond." 
The  traveller  went  and  informed  sev- 
eral   companions.     They    arose  and 
looked  at  the  scene  with  moderate  inter- 
est.  For  a  man  to  be  on  "the  bonny 
bonny  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,"  and  not 
know  it,  seemed  singular.   But  Macau- 
lay  tells  how  in  coaching  days  a  fine 
bright  young  officer  was  with  him  on  a 
coach  which  drove  into  Oxford,  changed 
horses  leisurely,   and    proceeded.  A 
mile  out,  the  youth  looked  back,  and 
said    "That's    rather    a    nice  town. 
What's  the  name  of  it?" 

Tarbet  is  pleasant  to  stay  at.  The 
views  are  not  less  than  glorious.  Vege- 
tation is  unspeakably  rich:  there  are 


grand  trees  everywhere,  and  the  most 
luxuriant   of   great   evergi-eens.  The 
scenery  has  brought  poetical  elements 
into  the  speech  of  men  not  generally 
inclined  that  way.   It  was  a  London 
banker  who  walked  away  from  this 
home-like   hotel  by   a  road  tending 
towards  the  north;  and,  returning,  was 
asked    where    that    road    went.  He 
paused;  then  replied  solemnly:  "I  don't 
know;  but  I   think  it   must   go  to 
Heaven!"     Many     associations  are 
touched  by  that  mountain,  so  close  at 
hand,  and  here  showing  its  most  strik- 
ing form:  not  all  of  them  heroic.  Such 
as  the  suggestion  of  a  weekly  giver  of 
cheer  to  many  care-worn  mortals,  as  to 
the  connection  (if  any)  between  Ben 
Disraeli  and  Ben  Lomond.   Such  as 
Archbishop    Whateley's  asseveration 
that  the  difference  between  a  High- 
lander and  an  Irishman  on  the  top  of 
that  mountain  on  a  sharp  morning  is 
that  the  one  is  cowld  with  the  kilt,  and 
the  other  is  kilt  with  the  cowld.  Such 
as  the  legend,  well  known  in  the  hearty 
west,  of  the  Paisley  man  who  gazing 
on  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the 
summit  was  carried  beyond  himself 
and  beyond  ordinary  speech,  and  said 
with  deep  emotion  to  his  companion, 
"Man,  Jock,  the  works  of  God  are 
Deevlish!"   And  with  that,  strangely, 
comes  the  countenance  of  a  youth, 
gone  for  many  a  year,  who  insisted  that 
the  Nunc  Dimittis  set  forth  as  the  rea- 
son why  the  servant  should  be  let  de- 
part in  peace,  "Because  ye  said  ye 
would!"   Which  thing  is  very  strange. 
Also  of  the  untravelled  and  apprehen- 
sive Scottish  parson,  sailing  with  his 
wife  on  a  grand  Swiss  lake,  who  in 
answer  to  a  remark  upon  the  glory 
around,  did  but  say  in  a  melancholy 
tone,   "I  wish  I  was  safe  back  at 
Drumple!" 

It  is  strange  to  remember  that  the 
days  have  been  in  which  an  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  of  that  magnificent 
loch  on  which  you  look  down  from  the 
front  window  of  the  Tarbet  Hotel  ex- 
cluded the  capacity  of  doing  justice  to 
another,  not  far  away.  It  appears  to 
have  been  even  as  when  extreme  admira- 
tion of  one  of  two  recent  English  poets, 
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both  great,  involved  your  depreciation 
of  the  other.  Principal  Shairp  relates  a 
striking  instance:  though  here  the 
purely  testhetic  was  complicated  to  a 
certain  degree  with  pecuniary  consid- 
erations; even  as  when  a  territorial 
prince  of  my  youth  declared  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  legislation  was  utterly 
opposed  to  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  liliewise  was  sure  to  greatly 
lessen  the  rent  of  his  ancestral  lands. 
A  Mr.  Jamieson,  of  literary  fame  in  his 
day,  four  years  after  the  publication  of 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  ascended  Ben 
Lomond,  and  on  its  top  met  a  savage- 
looking  fellow,  the  image  of  "red  Mur- 
doch," who  told  him  that  he  had  been  a 
^uide  to  the  mountain  for  more  than 
forty  years,  but  now  "a  Walter  Scott" 
had  spoiled  his  trade.  "I  wish,"  said 
he,  "I  had  him  in  a  ferry  over  Loch 
Lomond;  I  should  be  after  sinking  the 
boat,  if  I  drowned  myself  into  the  bar- 
gain; for  ever  since  he  \^Tote  his  "Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  as  they  call  it,  everybody 
goes  to  see  that  filthy  hole.  Loch 
Katrine.  The  devil  confound  his  ladies 
and  his  lakes!"  Even  so  did  the  West 
Indian  planters  propose  to  hang  Wil- 
berforce  (when  they  caught  him),  who 
dared  to  find  fault  with  the  slavery 
which  maintained  them  in  extrava- 
gance. It  was  a  lassie  from  the 
Trosachs,  on  the  other  hand,  who  told 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  here  at 
Tarbet  that  Loch  Katrine  was  "bonnier 
to  her  fancy  than  Loch  Lomond."  But 
indeed  they  must  not  be  compared. 
Save  at  its  Trosachs  end.  Loch  Katrine 
is  far  below  very  many  Scottish  lakes.^ 
In  days  much  more  recent  a  certain 
kindliness,  and  homely  simplicity, 
spread  over  all  this  region,  which  are 
now  no  longer  here.  Even  great  Glas- 
gow, then  a  small  but  energetic  place, 
was  unsophisticated.  And  substantial 
justice  was  almost  invariably  done, 
though  by  methods  which  a  keen  legal 
intellect  might  disapprove.  Now  it  was 
that  a  dear  old  bailie  (I  remember  his 
kindly  face  when  I  was  a  boy)  recently 
advanced  to  the  bench  had  a  criminal 

1  Dorothy  "Wordsworth's  Recollections  of  a 
Tour  in  Scotland  ;  "  edited  by  Principal  Shairp 
of  St  Andrews  :  pp.  315,  3ia. 
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placed  before  him,  accused  of  some  very 
modest  violation  of  the  law.  Of  course 
the  bailie  knew  the  sinner  well.  He 
heard  the  charge  stated.  "John,  man, 
I'm  sorry  to  see  you  here.  We'll  just 
fine  you  half-a-crown."  The  public 
prosecutor  here  intervened.  "But,  my 
lord  (even  so)  the  charge  is  not  yet 
proved;  we  have  not  lieard  the  evi- 
dence." Then  the  benignant  judge: 
"Ah  well,  John,  my  man,  as  the  charge 
is  not  proved,  we'll  just  fine  you  eigh- 
teenpence."  It  was  the  same  delightful 
old  gentleman,  gone  to  his  rest,  who 
had  to  attend  the  judges  on  the  circuit, 
and  was  deeply  touched  by  the  solemn 
words  in  which  one  of  the  Lords 
summed  up  a  sentence  of  death.  Here 
was  a  valuable  hint.  So  in  a  day  or 
two  the  bailie  sat  on  the  judgment-seat, 
and  a  poor  fellow  was  haled  before  him. 
In  a  solemn  voice  the  words  came:  "The 
sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you  pay 
one  shilling  to  the  crown  for  getting 
drunk:  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
j'our  soul!" 

That  kindly  magistrate  departed  with 
the  good  word  of  all  men.  As  I  once 
heard  said,  in  an  impressive  manner  at 
a  public  meeting,  "He  also  has  gained 
his  larrel,  and  won  his  pamm!"  Every- 
body realized  what  was  meant.  And 
his  aims  were  modest.  He  was  not 
such  as  the  millionaire  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  literary  fame,  and  going  to  a 
popular  writer  proposed  that  they 
should  write  a  book  in  collaboration:  a 
handsome  sum  passing.  "No,"  said  the 
author,  "it  cannot  be.  Holy  Scripture 
declares  that  a  horse  and  an  ass  must 
not  plow  together."  But  in  this  case 
riches  had  come  to  one  not  devoid  of 
understanding.  He  broke  forth  in 
wrath:  "And  what  right  bave  you  to 
call  ME  a  horse?"  It  was  soothly 
said,  I  ween. 

It  was  a  solemn  occasion,  on  that  sun- 
shiny afternoon  a  generation  ago,  when 
one  walked  down  an  antique  street  with 
an  awfully-keen  teetotaller.  He  un- 
justly declared  that  nearly  every  man 
he  met  was  drunk.  There  met  us  a 
ruler  of  the  town,  clear  and  sober  as 
mortal  man  could  be.  But  I  hear  my 
companion's  voice:  and  a  good  man  too, 
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who  ^YOllld  not  intentionally  have  done 
a  cruel  injustice.  "See  till  him!  See 
till  him!  His  een  are  stelled  in  his 
head!"  Ah.  who  is  safe  from  accusa- 
tion? 

Which  brings  back  another  occasion 
on  which  one  was  called  to  see  till  him. 
"D'ye  see  him?  D'ye  see  him?  You 
have  made  him  a  hypocrite."  These 
were  the  words. 

The  circumstances  were  thus.  The 
precentor  of  a  Scottish  kirli  entered  the 
sacred  edifice,  and  proceeding  to  his 
place  knelt  down  and  covered  his  face 
as  in  silent  prayer.  A  bigoted  old  min- 
ister, furiously  opposed  to  decency  in 
public  worship,  at  once  gave  a  poke  to 
the  person  next  him,  pointed  to  the 
decent  precentor,  and  uttered  the  words 
recorded.  He  was  sure  the  precentor 
was  pretending  to  pray,  while  in  fact 
not  doing  so.  But  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  argument  went  against  all 
public  worship  whatever.  How  could 
you  be  sure  that  the  congregation, 
which  in  a  little  would  stand  up,  lounge 
on  the  pews,  and  stare  about,  was  in- 
deed doing  what  had  been  suggested, 
when  the  officiating  mortal  had  said 
Let  us  pray?  Had  you  not,  peradven- 
ture,  made  a  great  many  hypocrites? 
But  a  sure  rule  of  these  old  persons, 
known  in  my  youth,  was  to  carry  an 
argument  just  as  far  as  it  suited  them; 
and  arrest  it  then.  A  precentor  must 
be  shamming,  when  in  seeming  devo- 
tion. A  gaping  irreverent  number  of 
persons  must  be  sincere. 

One  who  ministered  in  the  only  mag- 
nificent church  north  of  the  Tweed,  be- 
ing in  Rome,  had  a  private  interview 
with  the  pope.  When  he  came  back, 
he  was  severely  catechized  whether  he 
had  knelt  down  to  the  Son  of  Perdition. 
"Yes,  I  did.  And  I  am  prepared  to 
justify  it.  Kneeling,  in  Scotland,  has 
no  religious  significance.  That  was  all 
right.  But  if,  while  the  pope  was 
speaking  to  me,  I  had  lounged,  and 
stared  about  me,  and  frequently 
yawned,  and  looked  in  any  direction 
save  that  of  his  Holiness,  that  would 
have  been  most  improper  in  a  minister 
of  the  kirk.  For  that  would  have  be^.n 
adopting,  in  speaking  to  a  mortal  man, 
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the  well-known  attitude  of  public 
prayer."  Several  individuals,  hearing 
this,  declared  that  the  eminent 
preacher  would  certainly  go  to  perdi- 
tion for  making  such  an  observation. 
But  nobody  attempted  to  answer  it. 

The  aged  person  who  flew  (rn  a  moral 
sense)  at  the  poor  precentor  at  Blether- 
shiels  was  one  whom  I  occasionally 
heard  called,  in  public,  our  venerable 
father.  Much  more  frequently  I  heard 
him  called,  in  private.  That  ohstructive 
old  Idiot.  The  diverse  phrases  were  ut- 
tered by  the  same  individuals.  And  I 
knew,  perfectly,  which  expression  sec 
forth  the  speaker's  real  belief.  Such  a 
being  once  entered  the  little  gathering 
which,  long  ago,  prepared  "The  Scottish 
Hymnal,"  amid  great  suspicion,  mis- 
representation, and  abuse.  He  nas- 
tened  in,  much  excited.  He  said  that 
as  he  was  coming  along  Queen  Street, 
he  met  "a  gentleman,"  not  named,  who 
said  the  Hymnal  would  never  do. 
Asked  wherefore,  he  answered,  be- 
cause it  left  a  hymn  out  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  Hymnal.  The  president 
of  the  little  gathering  said  to  him  who 
thus  entered,  "What  is  the  hymn?"  "I 
don't  remember,"  was  the  answer.  And 
there  the  matter  ended.  Nothing  fur- 
ther was  ever  said  on  that  matter. 

Can  one  forget  the  young  ^.nglican 
divine  who  came  to  serve  for  a  fev/ 
Aveeks  in  Edinburgh  and  spoke  t^  one 
I  know?  "I  am  quite  surprised  to  see 
cultivated  fields  round  Edinburgh.  I 
tliought  there  were  none  in  Scotland." 
"What  did  you  think  there  was  in  Scot- 
land?" "Oh,  nothing  but  rocks."  The 
temptation  was  too  great  for  the  moral 
stamina  of  the  Scot.  He  said,  "And 
you  were  quite  right.  There  are  a  few 
fields  just  about  Edinburgh.  But  only 
rocks  in  Scotland  generally.  It  is  a  far 
more  savage  country  than  is  commonly 
believed  in  England.  Everything  here 
is  quite  different."  At  this  moment,  a 
hideous  braying  arose,  close  at  hand. 
Said  the  Scot,  "Now  you  would  never 
guess  it;  but  that's  a  nightingale;  a 
Scotch  nightingale.  So  different  from 
Surrey!"  "How  interesting!"  rejoined 
the  English  youth.  "I  should  never 
have  guessed  that  was  a  nightingale. 
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But  I  see  the  two  countries  are  awf  ally 
unlike."  "Indeed  they  are,"  spake  l^e 
ot  the  North  Country,  and  went  on  w'.tb 
other  details.  These  touched  the  sav- 
age customs  of  the  people.  And  he 
summed  up,  "Ye  see  they  hudna  the 
refinement  then  that  we  hae  nool"  The 
poor  young  stranger  appeared  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  Scottish  race  might 
have  tholed  even  mair  refinement  than 
t  as  yet  they  hud. 

"The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came 
back  again,"  wrote  Dickens  in  a  famous 
passage.  There  it  is  now.  For  the  sun 
has  shone  out,  and  that  gleam  is  cast 
up  from  the  lake  below,  with  its  un- 
numbered dimple.  Every  one  has  his 
little  detail,  which  comes  close  to  him- 
self; nothing  comes  more  touchingly  to 
the  writer  than  that  ripple  on  the  wall 
from  the  water  not  far  away.  Nothing 
more  brings  back  July  and  August  days, 
departed.  Yon  chamber  in  Marlee 
where  one  would  rest  of  afternoons, 
lust  about  beaten;  does  that  golden 
ripple  come  back  to-day  from  the  lake 
below?  I  shall  never  see  it  again;  but 
it  must  be  there.  One  always  thought, 
even  as  a  boy,  that  Dickens  was  scien- 
tifically wrong.  How  could  the  ripple 
come  on  the  wall  of  a  room  in  a  London 
street?  Must  it  not  always  indicate 
neighboring  water?  But  the  present 
writer  always  detested  physical  science; 
though  he  enjoyed  the  inexpressible 
privilege  of  being  taught  it  by  dear  and 
great  Lord  Kelvin. 

Dr.  Chalmers  would  occasionally  say, 
"Let  us  surrender  ourselves  to  miscel- 
laneous impulses."  So  be  it  to-day.  For 
indeed  on  this  page  one  wanders  about, 
accepting  each  odd  remembrance  as  it 
comes.  Wherefore  have  1  thouglit  now 
of  that  sad  face,  with  red  hair,  which  I 
knew  as  a  little  child?  After  years, 
when  I  was  in  my  first  parish  (in  sole 
charge)  I  saw  it  once  again.  I  hear  the 
voice  speaking,  and  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  very  many  sentences,  said  and 
forgotten,  by  quiet  departed  souls  of 
whom  nobody  ever  heard,  deserved  per- 
petuation in  print  just  as  much  as  any- 
thing the  lowly  essayist  has  ever  writ- 
ten. I  can  but  recur  to  Dean  Stanley. 
I  hear  again,  to-day,  the  frequent  word 


which  expressed  the  resultant  conclu- 
sion from  a  remarkable  experience. 
"It's  all  election!"  So  it  is.  In  matters 
great  and  small. 

Said  that  long-remembered  acquaint- 
ance:— 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  again.  You  were 
a  wee  boy  when  I  saw  you  last.  Every 
Sunday  at  that  time  I  walked  eleven 
miles  to  see  a  lassie  that  was  in  your 
faither's  hoose;  and  then  eleven  miles 
back  again.  This  is  her.  She's  an  aw- 
ful good  wumman.  She  has  been  my 
wife  for  these  years.  But  I  wadna 
walk  eleven  miles  to  see  her  noo.  No, 
I  wadna."  He  spoke  in  a  sad  tone,  and 
the  worn  face  of  the  middle-aged  wife 
was  turned  on  me,  rather  sorrowfully. 
Things  come  in  this  world  which  are 
not  spoken  of.  Somehow,  they  do  not 
seem  quite  to  the  credit  of  human 
nature. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  yesterday,  to 
read  that  John  Skelton  is  gone.  There 
has  been  a  terrible  cutting-down,  of 
late,  of  the  old  familiar  faces.  But  one 
never  thought  that  the  very  dear  and 
old  friend  was  to  go  first.  We  were 
young  lads  together;  and  there  never 
was  a  ruflie  between  us.  How  charm- 
ing a  writer!  How  quietly  heroic  a 
man!  Tulloch's  very  great  friend. 
Fronde's  greatest  friend.  Great  as  was 
his  standing  in  the  world  of  letters,  he 
never  quite  got  his  due.  Fronde  held 
"Thalatta"  as  fine  as  anything  in  the 
language.  And  how  one  read,  over  and 
over,  "A  Campaigner  at  Home!"  In 
old  days,  he  and  I  wrote  gi-eat  part  of 
Fraser.  But  he  went  over  to  Black- 
wood: and  one  associates  his  latter 
years  with  the  historic  Maga.  Divers 
honors  came  to  him:  all  far  more  than 
deserved.  Short  was  his  time  as  Sir 
John.  I  have  much  more  to  say.  But 
these  words  would  come.  And  Fronde 
and  he  have  met.  This  last  parting 
brings  Fronde  back:  and  how  he  said  of 
a  friend  who  died,  "He  knows  now 
whether  it  is  true  about  the  queen." 
Only  on  that  matter  did  Froude  and 
Skelton  differ.  They  differed  totally. 
But  there  was  no  breach  of  love.  And 
love  was  the  word;  though  we  shy 
Scots  do  not  speak  out  what  we  feeL 
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Wilfully  the  remembrances  come,  even 
on  a  dark  day.  I  hear  Froude  say,  with 
a  smile,  of  his  professor  of  divinity, 
how  lie  enjoined  such  as  were  to  take 
orders  always  to  walk  about  the  parish 
in  cap  and  gown.  "They  will  respect 
you  more."  At  mention  of  this  Dr. 
Robert  Lee's  words  come  back,  said  to 
me  a  young  Edinburgh  minister. 
"Don't  visit  much.  The  less  your  peo- 
ple see  of  you  out  of  the  pulpit,  the 
more  they  will  think  of  you  in  it." 
Which  is  an  arguable  ground  to  take. 
But  mine  has'  ever  been  just  the  oppo- 
site. Skelton's  affection  was  warm 
towards  Robert  Lee.  And  Robert  Lee 
was  persecuted  into  his  grave  by  per- 
sons incredibly  stupid  and  ignorant. 
Once  I  was  foolish  enough  to  introduce 
the  very  stupidest  of  them  to  Froude. 
For  he  came  into  78  Great  King  Street 
where  Froude  and  I  sat  together  in 
friendly  talk.  a.  few  minutes  enabled 
the  stupid  man  to  take  Froude' s  meas- 
ure. Then  he  departed.  And  passing 
out  from  my  door  he  briefly  said,  "I 
don't  think  much  of  your  friend." 

We  are  less  ignorant  and  stupid  now. 
Yet  there  are  ignorant  people  still.  It 
is  a  fact  that  within  these  few  weeks 
a  seemingly  educated  person  came  to 
stay  in  this  grey  and  ivied  place.  The 
Links  were  superciliously  looked  upon. 
And  the  visitor  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
London, ,  "It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how 
golf  is  making  its  way.  I  have  been 
quite  astonished  to  find  that  they  play 
it  even  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place 
as  St.  Andrews!" 

It  was  last  summer  that  a  bumptious 
stranger,  gazing  on  the  links  which  are 
first  in  the  world  with  none  second  or 
third,  had  the  hardihood  to  say  to  great 
Tom  Morris,  "Not  bad;  but  our  links 
at  Little  Pedlington  are  far  better." 
The  cautious  Scot,  dear  man,  secure  in 
safe  supremacy,  merely  remarked, 
without  excitement,  "St.  Andrews  is  ill 
to  beat."  Only  Dean  Hook,  in  vehe- 
ment youth,  would  take  the  trouble  to 
thrash  one  who  said  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  humbug. 

Great  and  original  genius  may  be 
snuffed  out  by  cruel  surroundings. 
Thinking  of  Shakespeare,  one  recalls  a 


brilliant  youth  who  wrote  a  legend, 
very  many  years  ago.  The  i-uler  of  his 
form  in  a  certain  great  school  made  him 
read  it  aloud  to  some  hundreds  of 
young  companions;  and  I  fear  that  the 
excessive  mirth  with  which  they  re- 
ceived the  tragical  passages  may  have 
suppressed  great  makings.  He  read  his 
work  with  emphasis,  that  writer;  and  he 
was  heard  with  deep  attention.  A  man 
was  awaked  from  sleep  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  by  a  step  crossing  his  room. 
He  started  up,  and  exclaimed,  "Art 
thou  the  footman,  or  art  thou  a  Day- 
men?" A  voice  replied,  "I  am  the  foot- 
man." "Wherefore  camest  thou?'^ 
"To  bring  a  scuttle-full  of  coals."  The 
erewhile  sleeper  sprang  to  the  fioor, 
struck  a  light,  and  said,  "Empty  those 
coals  out  on  the  floor!"  The  footman 
did  so;  and  there  was  a  knife  gleaming 
among  the  coals!  Seeing  his  villany 
was  discovered,  the  footman  seized  up 
the  knife,  and  rushed  into  a  neighbor- 
ing bedroom,  where  the  Lady  Angelina 
was  sleeping;  this  with  intent  to  slay 
the  young  lady.  "He  raised  the  knife 
on  high,  and  plunged  it,  not  in  her  lily- 
white  buzzum,  but  in  the  pillow!" 
None  ever  knew  what  was  to  follow. 
For  at  this  point  the  class  got  out  of 
hand,  and  the  uproar  of  shouts  arrested 
speech.  Yet  surely  there  was  a  fresh- 
ness in  the  treatment  not  commonly 
met  with.  And  I  have  just  finished 
reading  an  American  volume  of  adven- 
ture which  has  attained  a  high  popu- 
larity, and  is  written  in  a  very  similar 
style.  In  certain  cases  the  memory  is 
wilful.  Called  up  by  the  touching  pas- 
sages which  have  been  recorded,  an- 
other comes.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a 
speech  delivered  in  a  local  parlia- 
ment:— 

"Mr.  Cheerman,  I  ain't  agoin'  to  foller 
the  speaker  through  the  stars,  looking 
out  for  Veenis.  Mr.  Cheerman,  the 
speaker  is  just  like  a  sow  wallerin'  in 
mud.  He  don't  know  no  more  nor  a 
pig.  I  ain't  got  nufiin  more  to  say." 

Ah,  the  useful  counsels  I  have  wholly 
forgot,  and  the  valuable  sentiments! 
Yet  those  words  remain  vivid  in  mem- 
ory. Having  been  read  when  I  was  six 
years  old.   I  remember,  too,  how  the 
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government  of  this  great  Empire  was 
severely  attacked  for  a  certain  wrong- 
doing; to  wit,  making  tlie  halfpenny 
and  the  penny  postage-stamps  the  same 
in  size.  For,  ere  that  evil-doing  was 
done,  you  could  tell  one  from  the  other 
in  the  dark.  Which,  in  this  world  of 
trouble,  was  a  considerable  comfort. 
Of  course,  it  was  the  ministry  which, 
after  solemn  deliberation,  had  resolved 
upon  this  revolutionary  change.  They 
Vere  bad  men.  Little  things  can 
ruffle;  can  also  soothe.  One  was  inter- 
ested when  a  cleric,  whose  ear  the 
sound  had  caught,  reading  a  lesson  in 
church,  said  many  times  "Hiram  King 
of  Tyram."  And  a  man  of  credit  once 
taxed  my  power  of  belief  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  cheered,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, by  frequent  mention  of 
"the  four  beastesses."  This  appeared 
hardly  credible. 

It  was  the  right  answer  to  offensive 
affectation,  when  a  youth,  known  to 
me,  was  introduced  to  an  individual 
who  knew  this  sacred  place  just  as  well 
as  he  did;  though  a  dweller  in  the  su- 
perior South.  "Oh,  St.  Andrews." 
Then,  superciliously,  "are  there  not 
ruins  at  St.  Andrews?"  "No,"  said  the 
youth,  with  firmness:  "None  at  all." 
Then,  casting  upon  his  questioner  the 
peculiar  glance  with  which  one  regards 
a  humbug,  departed  silently. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


From  Punch. 

THE  Pf.UMBER. 

(A  New  Chapter  from  an  Old  Book.) 

.  .  .  The  White  Rabbit  was  holding  a 
jam  tart  in  his  paw,  but  he  suddenly 
stopped  eating. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  Alice,  as 
he  clutched  his  paw  convulsively  over 
the  lower  part  of  his  waistcoat.  "Have 
you  got  a  pain  anywhere?" 

"Pain!"  ejaculated  the  Rabbit.  "Pain 
isn't  the  word  for  it.  Did  you  ever  live 
on  jam  tarts  for  a  fortnight?" 

"I  can't  say  I  did,"  replied  Alice. 
"But  if  they  make  you  feel  so  ill,  why 
do  you  go  on  eating  them?" 


"Why?"  groaned  the  White  Rabbit. 
"Because  I  can't  help  it.  If  I  don't  eat 
jam  tarts  I  must  starve.  There's  noth- 
ing else  to  be  had.  The  cook's  turned 
out  of  the  kitchen — can't  so  much  as 
toast  an  oat,  so  we  have  to  send  round 
to  the  baker,  and  the  only  thing  he  can 
give  us  is  jam  tarts." 

"But  why?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened?" 

The  White  Rabbit's  face  turned  pale. 
"Sh!  The  frost,"  he  said.  "The  boiler 
pipe  has  burst,  and,"  he  added,  his  voice 
sinking  to  a  nervous  whisper  ''the 
Plumber  is  in  possession 

Alice  looked  bewildered.  "You  don't 
understand?"  he  said.  "Very  well, 
then;  come  and  see." 

The  White  Rabbit  led  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  and  opened  the  door.  The 
Plumber  was  leaning  against  the  man- 
tel-piece, smoking  black  shag.  His 
arms  were  crossed  on  his  bosom,  and 
his  gaze  was  fixed  abstractedly  on  the 
ceiling,  whilst  an  empty  pewter  that 
stood  at  his  elbow  seemed  to  account 
for  the  seraphic  smile  that  played  on 
his  countenance.  He  had  taken  up  half 
the  fiooring,  he  had  taken  down  half 
the  wall,  he  tiad  pulled  the  grate  to 
pieces,  and  the  fragments  lay  scattered 
about  the  room. 

"There  he  is!"  whispered  the  White 
Rabbit.  "He's  stood  there  for  a  fort- 
night, and  heaven  knows  when  we  shall 
get  rid  of  him." 

The  poor  Rabbit  looked  so  unutter- 
ably miserable,  and  the  Plumber  so 
abominably  self-satisfied,  that  Alice 
felt  her  indignation  roused. 

"Well!"  she  cried.  "Yow're  a  pretty 
workman!  How  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  stand  there  doing  noth- 
ing?" 

The  Plumber's  eyes  travelled  slowly 
along  the  ceiling  and  down  the  wall 
until  they  rested  on  Alice.  "Doing 
nothing!"  he  said.  "That's  all  you  ama- 
teurs know.   Can't  you  see  I'm  busy?" 

"Busy!"  cried  Alice.  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

The  Plumber  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  his  mouth.  "Attending  to  the 
pipe,  of  course." 

The  White  Rabbit  groaned.  Whether 
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it  was  the  jam  tarts  or  the  pun,  Alice 
did  not  Isnow. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  doing 
that,"  she  said.  "I  know  when  the  pipe 
freezes  " 

"You  can't  see  anything,"  retorted 
the  Plumber,  very  rudely,  as  Alice 
thought.  "You're  only  an  ignorant 
amateur." 

"I'm  not." 

"You  are.  If  you  weren't  ignorant, 
you  would  know  that  it  Is  not  the  pipes 
that  freeze,  but  the  water  in  them." 

"Of  course,  I  knew  that,"  Alice  began. 
But  the  Rabbit  interposed.  "Don't 
argue  with  him,  please,"  he  begged,  "or 
he'll  pull  all  the  rest  of  the  house  to 
pieces.  And  when  do  you  think  you 
will  be  finished?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
the  Plumber  with  a  deprecating  smile. 

"That  depends  when  I  get  done,"  re- 
plied the  Plumber. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Rabbit.  "And 
when  will  that  be?" 

The  Plumber  made  a  mental  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  beer  left  in  the 
cellar.  "It  might  be  three  weeks,  or  it 
might  be  a  month,"  he  said. 

"What!  to  stop  a  little  hole  the  size  of 
a  sixpence!"  cried  Alice. 

"Ah!  you  don't  know  what  plumbing 
is.  You've  got  to  find  the  hole  first, 
don't  you  see?  I  may  have  to  pull 
down  the  rest  of  the  wall  " 

"What!  Haven't  you  found  it  yetf 
asked  Alice.  But  the  White  Rabbit 
clapped  his  paw  over  her  mouth. 
"Don't  argue  with  him,  for  heaven's 
sake!"  he  exclaimed.  "He'll  have  the 
house  down  about  our  ears." 

"Lucky  if  it  don't  come  of  its  own 
accord,"  remarked  the  Plumber.  "The 
foundations  are  rotten,  the  drains  are 
rotten,  the  walls  are  rotten,  the  bricks 
are  rotten,  and  as  for  that  boiler  " 

"What?  What?"  gasped  the  White 
Rabbit. 

"It  may  burst  at  any  minute." 

The  White  Rabbit  gave  a  little  shriek, 
and  almost  fainted  with  terror. 

"It's  fizzing  now,"  said  the  Plumber. 

"Oh,  Lord!  oh.  Lord!"  cried  the  Rab- 
bit, and  seizing  Alice  by  the  hand,  he 
ran  off  with  her  as  fast  as  his  little 
legs  could  carry  him.   When  he  had  got 


to  what  he  considered  a  safe  distance, 
he  stopped  and  listened.  "Oh,  dear!" 
he  groaned.  "It  is  just  going  off.  I 
can  hear  it  hubble-bubbling." 

But  Alice  thought  the  sound  he  heard 
was  the  chuckling  of  the  Plumber. 

"Do  you  know?"  he  whispered;  "if  I 
could  only  be  sure  the  Plumber  would 
be  blown  up,  too,  I  should  be  almost 
glad  to  see  my  house  disappear.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run." 

"I  am  sure  it  would,"  said  Alice. 


THE 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ITALIAN    NOVELS   OF  MAKluN 
CRAWFOKD. 


I  believe  that  the  novels  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford of  which  the  scene  and  the  charac- 
ters are  Italian  are  not  among  those 
of  his  works  which  are  the  most  gener- 
ally popular.  This  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
must  be  due  to  the  general  inability  of 
his  English  and  American  public  to 
appreciate  their  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion and  delineation.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  qualities  which  cannot  be 
gauged  by  those  to  whom  the  national- 
ity of  his  personages  in  these  works  is 
unknown.  In  my  own  works,  of  which 
the  scene  is  in  Italy,  I  have  dealt  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  Italian  peas- 
antry. Mr.  Crawford  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  middle  and  the  higher 
classes.  I  do  not  think  his  portraiture 
of  the  Italian  aristocracy  always  red- 
olent of  the  soil,  but  that  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  is  faithful  to  a  won- 
derful degree.  That  side  of  Italian  life 
which  is  given  in  "Marzio's  Crucifix," 
for  instance,  is  drawn  with  an  accuracy 
not  to  be  surpassed.  The  whole  of  this 
story  indeed  is  admirable  in  its  con- 
struction and  execution.  There  is  not 
a  page  one  would  wish  cancelled,  and 
nothing  could  be  added  which  would 
increase  its  excellence.  It  is  to  my 
taste  the  capo  d'  opera  of  all  which  he 
has  hitherto  done. 

I  think  in  his  studies  of  the  Italian 
aristocracy  he  has  given  them  less 
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cliarm  and  more  backbone  than  they 
possess.  He  has  drawn  their  passions 
more  visible  and  furious  than  they  are, 
and  their  wills  less  mutable  and  less 
feeble  than  they  are  in  general.  He 
seems  to  have  mistaken  their  obstinacy 
for  strength,  while,  if  he  have  per- 
ceived it,  he  has  not  rendered  that  cap- 
tivating courtesy  and  graceful  anima- 
tion which  are  so  lovable  in  them,  and 
which  render  so  many  of  their  men  and 
women  so  irresistibly  seductive.  Ac- 
cording to  him  they  are  a  savage  set  of 
"berserkers,  always  cutting  each  other's 
tnroats,  and  he  does  not  in  any  way 
render  that  extr^ne  politeness  which 
so  effectually  conceals  the  real  thoughts 
of  the  Italian  gentleman,  and  which 
never  deserts  him  except  in  rare  mo- 
ments of  irresistible  fury.  No  one  re- 
members so  constantly  as  the  Italian 
of  all  classes  that  language  is  given  us 
to  conceal  our  thoughts,  and  no  one 
lives  so  completely  as  the  Italian  does 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  strict 
concealment  of  his  thoughts  even  from 
his  nearest  and  his  dearest. 

But  in  his  Italian  genre  pictures,  and 
in  portraiture  of  the  people  whom  we 
meet  every  day  in  society,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  a  delightful  pencil;  little  side 
studies  also  of  more  humble  persons, 
which  many  writers  would  neglect,  are 
charming  in  his  treatment;  take,  for 
instance,  the  old  priest  of  Aquila  in 
"Saracinesca;"  with  how  few  touches 
he  is  made  to  live  for  us.  We  only  see 
him  once,  but  he  will  always  remain  in 
our  memory;  in  his  whitewashed  room 
with  its  sweet  smell  from  the  pot  of 
pinks,  and  his  touching  regret  that  he 
has  never  seen  Rome,  and  at  his  age 
cannot  hope  to  do  so. 

His  priests,  by  the  way,  are  always 
excellently  dra\\Ti,  from  the  humble  vil- 
lage vicar  to  the  learned  and  imposing 
cardinal.  He  has  penetrated  alike 
their  interiors  and  their  characters 
with  that  skill  -^hich  is  only  born  of 
sympathy,  and  it  is  therefore  perhaps 
only  natural  that  he  has  not  the  faint- 
est conception  of  the  motives  and  views 
of  the  socialist  and  republican  whom  he 
dreads  and  hates. 

All  these  charming  little  details,  like 


the  pot  of  pinks,  can  only  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  inti- 
mately Italian  character  and  habits; 
but  they  abound,  and  show  so  much  of 
fine  observation  and  delicate  discern- 
ment in  the  author  that  one  cannot  for- 
give him  for  ever  beating  the  big  drum 
of  florid  sensation. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  crime,  or  the  impulse  of  crime,  is 
not  a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  for 
the  novelist;  both  can  be  made  so,  but 
they  are  only  so  when  treated  as  Mr. 
Crawford  himself  treats  them  in 
"Marzio's  Crucifix."  When  treated  as 
he  treats  them  in  "To  Leeward"  and 
"Grieffenstein"  and  **Casa  Braccio" 
they  are  merely  coarse  and  inartistic. 
He  has  a  leaning  towards  melodrama 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted  because 
it  mars  and  strains  the  style  most  nat- 
ural to  him,  and  does  not  accord  with 
his  way  of  looking  at  life,  which  is  not 
either  poetic  or  passionate,  but  slightly 
sad,  and  slightly  humorous,  modern 
and  instinctively  superficial,  superficial 
in  that  sense  in  which  modern  society 
itself  is  so. 

In  "Marzio's  Crucifix"  he  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  one  cannot  but  wish  that 
he  had  never  left  that  manner  of  treat- 
ment. Every  motive  therein  is  natural, 
every  character  consistent  with  itself. 
This  naturalness  in  his  characters  is 
Mr.  Crawford's  greatest  attraction,  and 
when  he  departs  from  it,  as  he  does  in 
such  detestable  melodramas  as  the 
"Witch  of  Prague"  and  "Grieffenstein," 
he  is  no  longer  himself.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  that  the  same  author  can 
create  the  most  delicate  of  aquarelles 
and  the  most  glaring  of  posters,  or  why 
one  who  can  draw  so  well  and  finely  in 
silver-point  can  descend  to  daub  with 
brooms  in  such  gross  distemper.  If 
this  be  the  price  of  versatility,  it  were 
best  not  to  be  versatile.  liut  it  is  not 
versatility,  because  true  versatility  con- 
sists in  possessing  a  many-sided  power 
which  flashes  like  a  jewel  of  which  all 
the  facets  are  equally  well  cut.  True 
versatility,  moreover,  does  not  consist 
m  the  mere  change  of  subject,  but  in 
the  change  of  style,  of  treatment  of 
thought,  in  fact,  the  mutation  of  the 
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entire  mind  of  an  autlior,  sucli  as 
brings  it  into  entire  harmony  witli  its 
fresh  field  and  its  new  atmosphere. 
There  is  no  such  change  in  these  novels. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  Mr.  Crawford  always. 
As  he  never  loses  himself  in  his  crea- 
tions, so  he  is  always  present  in  them 
to  the  reader;  and  his  style  never 
varies,  whether  he  treats  of  horrible 
psychological  mysteries  in  Prague 
or  of  pleasant  carnival  seasons  in 
Rome. 

He  is  not  strong  or  forcible  in  tragedy. 
When  it  is  incidental  in  his  stories  like 
the  murder  of  Montevarchi,  or  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Ser  Tommaso, 
it  is  admirably  sketched  in;  but  when 
it  forms  the  structure  and  essence  of  a 
romance  he  fails  entirely  to  give  it  sub- 
limity; it  becomes  in  his  hands  a  mere 
scarecrow,  which  makes  us  only  smile 
as  its  wooden  hands  beat  the  empty 
air.  One  feels  that  it  is  not  his  natural 
element,  that  he  does  not  like  it  or  feel 
at  home  in  it,  and  has  merely  lent  him- 
self to  it  from  some  wrong  impression 
that  the  public  requires  it;  due,  per- 
haps, to  the  suggestion  of  some  unwise 
publisher  or  friend.  The  coarse  melo- 
drama with  which  "To  Leeward"  ends 
is  not  in  unison  with  the  characters  or 
the  scope  of  the  work.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  as  murder  is,  in  some  circum- 
stances, justified  in  actual  life,  so  in 
some  circumstances  it  may  be  used  as 
a  denouement  in  fiction  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy; yet  it  is  always  a  violent  ending 
which  fully  accords  with  romance  of 
wild  life  or  peasant  life,  but  always 
jars,  unless  introduced  with  the  most 
perfect  skill,  in  stories  of  men  and 
women  of  the  world;  because  the  evil 
passions  of  this  latter  class  of  persons 
are  of  a  different  quality,  and  find  dif- 
ferent modes  of  relief,  from  the  primi- 
tive and  barbarous  satisfaction  of  kill- 
ing enemies  or  rivals.  All  the  influ- 
ences and  habits  of  society  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  men  and  women 
of  society  to  become  assassins. 

Now  Mr.  Crawford  can  draw  men 
and  women  of  the  world  so  well  that  it 
is  a  pity  he  so  often  goes  out  o£  his  way 
to  spoil  his  portraits  of  them  with  the 
bowl  and  dagger  taken  from  a  different 


pliase  of  life  from  that  in  whicli  tliey 
move. 

lie  is  always  a  gentleman,  and  he  is 
at  his  best  when  writing  of  gentlemen 
in  the  society  which  lie  knows  so  well. 
Duels  are  quite  natural  in  good  society 
everywhere,  except  in  England,  and  no 
one  since  Charles  Lever  ever  described 
them  so  well  as  Mr.  Crawford;  but  mur- 
ders are  not  general  in  the  world  of 
well-bred  people,  indeed  are  not  very 
often  heard  of  out  of  the  lowest  strata 
of  plebeian  life. 

In  "Casa  Braccio"  a  fine  motive,  that 
of  the  peasant  of  Subiaco's  long-cher- 
ished vengeance,  with  its  final  satisfac- 
tion, both  based  on  a  mistake,  is 
Avasted,  because  no  one  can  care  in  the 
least  for  the  man  who  is  slain,  and  the 
original  sin  committed  by  this  victim 
(marriage  with  a  nun),  although  it 
seems  so  great  to  Mr.  Crawford,  ap- 
pears to  us  no  sin  at  all;  so  that  his 
tragic  end  neither  moves  us  nor  satis- 
fies in  us  any  sense  of  justice.  What 
are  admirably  rendered  and  true  to  life 
in  "Casa  Braccio"  are  not  Griggs  and 
Gloria,  or  Angus  Dalrymple  and  Maria 
Addorata,  but  the  peasants  of  Subiaco, 
Stefanone,  with  his  long-cherished 
vendetta,  and  his  wife,  Sora  Nanna, 
who  wears  her  lost  daughter's  shoes 
because  it  would  have  been  a  sin  to 
waste  them.  One  regrets  that  two  per- 
sons so  perfectly  natural  and  well 
drawn  should  be  set  on  a  pyre  of  flar- 
ing melodrama  which  obscures  their 
portraits  in  its  smoke  and  flame.  Why 
could  he  not  give  us  a  story  of  Subiaco, 
passionate  but  natural,  in  which  the 
action  would  have  passed  entirely  in 
that  interesting  and  little-known  part 
of  the  Sabine  mountains?  When  I  use 
the  term  melodrama,  I  mean  by  it  that 
which  mimics  the  tragic,  but  falls  short 
of  it;  the  tragic,  imitated  but  so  en- 
vironed, that  it  loses  dignity  and  has 
something  of  the  inflated  and  gr(,'lesque. 
The  melodrama  in  "Pietro  Ghisleri,"  in 
"Taquisara,"  and  in  "The  Children  of 
the  King"  is  this  kind  of  melodrama;  it 
does  not  move  us  for  a  moment;  we  are, 
on  the  contrary,  impatient  of  it  in  a 
modern  period  and  history,  with 
neither  of  which  it  has  any  harmony. 
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In  the  latter  story  the  conception  of 
Rughero,  though  by  no  means  new,  is 
fine;  but  the  frame  in  which  this 
mariner  is  set  laclis  all  fitness  for  such 
a  figure;  and  the  man  whom  he  mur- 
ders is  not  sinner  enough,  nor  serious 
enough  in  his  actions,  for  (he  reader  to 
be  moved  to  pardon  the  act  as  the 
author  himself  pardons  it.  If  violent 
deliglits  have  violent  endings,  violent 
endings  need  strong  provocation  and 
clear  explanation;  they  should  appear 
to  the  reader  to  be  inevitable,  the  off- 
spring of  an  unavoidable  result.  To 
the  reader  such  a  crime  as  this  should 
appear  to  be  the  inexorable  justice  of 
an  inevitable  retribution.  But  in  the 
violent  denouement  of  "The  Children  of 
the  King"  the  cause  is  trivial,  the  act 
under  the  circumstances  improbable, 
and  the  rude  shock  of  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  of  the  other  charac- 
ters and  with  the  light  careless  moder- 
nity of  the  setting  of  this  story. 

This  defect  of  consistency,  which  is 
grave  in  literature,  would  be  ininous 
on  the  stage  where  action  is  so  much 
quicker,  and  where  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  each  personage  are  so  visible  to  the 
audience;  and  such  a  fault  is  the  more 
vexatious  because  it  shows  that  the 
author  was  never  really  absorbed  in 
his  own  creations,  was  never  so  pos- 
sessed with  them  that  they  dominated 
him  and  made  him  do  what  they  chose, 
as  Bulwer  Lytton  has  said  that  the 
characters  of  every  true  novelist  must 
do,  because  a  character  once  conceived 
is  like  a  child,  being  once  begotten,  it 
becomes  what  it  must,  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  subsequent  shape  it  takes. 

Another  defect  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
works  is  usually  that  their  interest 
flags  towards  the  close,  that  this  close 
is  too  abrupt,  and  that  it  gives  the 
reader  the  impression  of  the  narrative 
being  brought  to  an  untimely  end  be- 
cause the  writer  no  longer  cared  about 
narrating  it.  This  defect  may  be  no- 
ticed in  nearly  all  his  stories,  beginning 
with  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  in  which  it  is  con- 
spicuous; and  is  startlingly  and  irritat- 
ingly  visible  in  one  of  his  latest,  "Adam 
Johnstone's  Son;"  indeed,  in  the  last 
named  story  the  conclusion  is  obviously 


totally  different  from  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  opening  chapters. 
Now,  a  well-constructed  novel  may 
please  you  or  not,  may  be  attractive  or 
offensive,  but  it  will  always  be  accu- 
rately conceived  and  harmoniously  bal- 
anced; and  nothing  animate  or  intimate 
will  be  introduced  into  it  which  has  not 
some  bearing  direct  or  indirect  upon  the 
plot.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect 
than  to  excite  the  expectations  of  the 
reader  by  indications  which  result  in 
nothing,  signposts  on  a  road  which  do 
but  lead  to  a  blank  wall.  A  grave  vio- 
lation of  this  rule  is  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  Crawford  stories,  no  worse 
one  than  that  in  this  story  of  Adam 
Johnstone's  son,  where  a  long  chapter 
is  occupied  by  an  incident  with  a  brutal 
Neapolitan  carter  on  the  Sorrento  road. 
The  man  is  knocked  down  by  the  hero, 
and  endeavors  in  return  to  stab  him; 
carabineers  arrive  and  arrest  the  carter 
and  not  the  Englishman  (as  in  real  life 
they  unquestionably  would  have  done). 
The  whole  incident,  related  with  much 
spirit,  is  obviously  only  in  its  place, 
only  pardonable  as  an  episode,  if  the 
carter  be  destined  to  appear  again  and 
sate  his  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the 
hero.  But  he  disappears  from  the 
scene  forever  as  the  carabineers  hand- 
cuff him.  We  neither  see  nor  hear  any 
more  of  him,  nor  does  the  Englishman 
hear  any  more  of  the  matter,  which  in 
actual  life  certainly  would  have  caused 
him  much  annoyance  at  the  local 
tribunal.  The  appetite  of  the  reader 
should  not  be  tempted  by  dishes,  which 
become  a  mere  Barmecide's  feast,  in 
this  manner.  Some  intention  must 
have  been  in  the  author's  mind  when 
he  created  this  scene.  Why  did  he  not 
carry  out  his  intention? 

In  this  manner  many  combinations 
and  situations  of  the  most  interesting 
and  uncommon  kind  are  deliberately 
thrown  away  unused.  He  frequently 
introduces  personages  about  whom  he 
excites  our  liveliest  interest,  and  whom 
he  then  forsakes  or  dismisses  with  an 
indifference  which  the  reader  does  not 
share.  It  is  as  though  a  painter  painted 
into  his  canvas  numerous  figures  which 
he  has  never  finished  though  he  sends 
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out  his  picture  as  a  tinislied  work.  The 
only  novels  of  his  which  are  entirely 
free  from-  this  defect  are  the  "Cigarette 
Maker,"  the  "Three  Fates,"  and 
"Marzio's  Crucifix,"  and  here  I  cannot 
resist  (though  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  article,  since  its  venue  is  Amer- 
ica) pointing  out  how  delicate,  subtle, 
and  clever  is  that  story  entitled  the 
"Three  Fates."  There  is  little  move- 
ment in  it,  no  incident  of  any  note,  its 
interest  lies  entirely  in  the  development 
of  character  and  in  the  evolution  of 
feeling,  but  these  are  so  treated  that 
they  suffice  to  hold  the  reader's  charmed 
attention,  and  the  study  of  the  man 
whose  hesitations  and  tergiversations 
make  the  subject  of  it  is  one  which 
may  be  caviare  to  the  general,  but 
which  may  be  read  again  and  again 
with  sympathy  and  curiosity  by  those 
who  can  appreciate  psychological  prob- 
lems. The  persons  in  it  are  such  as  we 
may  have  known  to-day  or  may  know 
to-morrow;  and  the  working  of  their 
minds  and  inclinations  is  traced  with 
a  masterly  skill,  and  is  as  correct  as  a 
physiologist's  diagram  of  the  nervous 
system. 

What  to  me  is  especially  attractive 
in  Mr.  Crawford's  novels  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  good  breeding  which  one 
breathes  in  them.  One  feels  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  well-bred  man.  Their  philos- 
ophy, their  experiences,  their  views, 
are  all  those  of  a  man  of  the  world;  and 
there  is  in  them  a  tolerance  and  a  total 
absence  of  prejudice  (except  in  religious 
and  political  matters)  which  are  re- 
freshing, and  which  are  a  fair  approach 
to,  if  not  an  actual  attainment  of,  un- 
biassed liberality.  There  is  in  them  no 
enthusiasm  for  anything,  no  altruism, 
no  deep  emotion.  They  are  unfortu- 
nately entirely  lacking  in  any  percep- 
tion of  those  myriads  of  other  lives  not 
human,  but  as  sentient  as  the  human, 
such  as  vibrates  in  every  line  of  Pierre 
Loti's  works.  We  have  never  in  his 
novels  any  profound  tenderness  like 
that  with  which  the  Freres  Rosny 
speak  of  the  semi-humanity  of  inani- 
mate things,  or  show  us  the  dog  gam- 
bolling on  the  wayside  turf  in  all  the 
simple  joy  of  its  youth  and  its  pleasure 


iu  existence.  To  Mr.  Crawford  as  to 
I'eter  Bell,  a  primrose  by  the  river's 
side  is  a  primrose,  and  it  is  nothing 
more,  and  the  thrush  or  the  linnet 
which  sings  in  the  hawthorn  above  the 
primrose  roots  for  him  has  no  exist- 
ence. He  has  the  American's  indiffer- 
ence to  all  created  things  which  are 
not  human.  There  are  no  animals  in 
his  boolis  except  two  poor  terriers  (who 
have  their  necks  broken  by  the  odious 
lover  in  "To  Leeward"),  and  the  un- 
happy cat,  introduced  only  to  be  poi- 
soned in  "Taquisara."  There  is  noth- 
ing which  indicates  that  he  cares  for 
nature  in  any  of  its  phases,  and  he  calls 
the  cicala  a  locust. 

In  Italy  he  lives  only  for  the  people 
around  him  as  he  would  live  in  Pall 
Mall,  or  Broadway,  or  the  Champs 
Elysees.  That  passion  with  which 
Italy  has  inspired  Shelley,  Byron, 
George  Sand,  De  Musset,  Owen  Mere- 
dith, even  the  calm  analytic  mind  of 
Taine,  has  never  touched  him.  He  has 
never  felt  the  ecstasy  which  is  em- 
bodied in  that  single  phrase  of  Taine's, 
"On  nage  dans  la  lumiere."  One  would 
say  that  the  moonlight  shining  on  the 
waters  of  Tiber,  under  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  is  no  more  to  him  than  a  flash- 
light illumining  a  grain-elevator  on  the 
Hudson.  All  which  is  still  Italy,  of 
color,  of  perfume,  of  light,  of  legend,  of 
rapture,  of  emotion,  has  wholly  escaped 
him;  he  has  never  felt  its  hysterica 
passio;  he  has  never  known  its  eternal 
youth,  he  has  never  seen  its  lost  gods 
rise  and  walk  through  its  blossoming 
grass  as  the  star  rays  shine  in  the  white 
cups  of  the  narcissus  of  its  fields.  But 
of  the  people  who  pass  him  in  the  Corso 
and  on  the  Chiaja,  who  shake  hands 
with  him  at  Montecitorio-  and  on  the 
Lung'  Arno,  who  lounge  and  talk  with 
him  at  the  caf^s,  and  the  legations,  and 
the  public  gardens,  he  is  an  admirable 
student,  and  an  admirable  photog- 
rapher. One  of  the  most  admirable  of 
his  portraits  is  that  of  the  young  Don 
Orsino,  the  hero  of  the  novel  of  that 
name.  Sant'  Ilario,  like  his  gallant  old 
father,  might  be  a  North  German,  an 
Hungarian,  or  a  Scottish  noble,  his 
temperament  is,  indeed,   much  more 
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northern  than  southern;  but  Don  Or- 
sino,'  his  son,  is  exactly  that  which  he 
is  represented  to  be,  a  youthful  Italian 
of  high  rank,  with  all  the  vanity,  and 
egotism,  and  secheresse  de  coeur  of  mod- 
ern youth  in  him.  The  type  of  the 
modern  youngster  of  rank  was  never  so 
well  drawn  as  in  this  story  of  his  debut 
in  speculation  and  his  failure  in  it.  His 
character  is  one  vevj  difficult  to  draw, 
that  coldness,  that  self-reliance,  that 
self-sufficiency,  which  are  something  at 
once  harder  and  less  contemptible  than 
conceit,  the  qualities  which  will  make 
him  successful  later  on  but  will  never 
make  him  lovable  or  tender;  the  in- 
stincts of  race  which  hold  him  back 
from  meanness  but  are  not  strong 
enough  to  raise  him  to  nobility,  attenu- 
ated as  they  have  been  by  modern  edu- 
cation, all  these  are  rendered  with  the 
utmost  skill  till  the  boy,  in  his  sterile 
and  self-satisfied  modernity,  lives  be- 
fore us,  and  vain  and  selfish  though  he 
be,  we  are  loth  to  part  from  him,  and 
curious  to  know  what  his  future  will 
become.  In  his  history  that  one  su- 
preme charm  of  Mr.  Crawford's,  of 
which  I  have  previously  spoken,  his 
naturalness,  is  conspicuous;  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  relations 
of  Don  Orsino  with  his  mother  and 
father  and  those  who  surround  him, 
and  the  crafty  affaristi  who  get  him  into 
their  meshes  of  speculation. 

What  is  not  natural  in  this  story  is 
the  character  of  Madame  d'  Aranjuez. 
She  comes  before  us  instinct  with  all 
which  goes  to  make  up  an  unscrupulous 
adventuress.  She  is  that,  or  she  is 
nothing.  She  does  her  uttermost  to 
fascinate  and  capture  the  son  of  Sara- 
<?inesca.  She  succeeds;  and  lo!  with 
one  of  those  volteface  which  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  irritating  in  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's works,  she  gives  up  the  game 
when  she  has  won  it,  does  nothing  tisat 
we  expect  her  to  do,  and  marries  t  he 
speculator  who  has  beggared  Don 
Orsino  on  condition  that  this  gentle- 
man shall  restore  to  Don  Orsino  all  he 
has  lost.   Nothing  more  improbable  or 

1  A  nove.1  called  "  Carleone  "  reproduces  Don 
Orsino,  but  is  published  after  these  pages  have 
been  printed. 


inconsistent,  given  the  character  of  the 
woman,  could  possibly  be  conceived; 
nor  is  it  more  probable  that  the 
haughty  and  irascible  young  man 
would  endure  to  be  served  by  her  medi- 
ation, however  it  might  be  veiled. 
Everything  surrounding  this  lady 
promises  us  passion,  intrigue,  perhaps 
tragedy,  certainly  peril,  but  we  are 
balked  by  it  all.  The  mysteries  con- 
cerning her  turn  out  to  be  very  tame 
ones  indeed,  she  appears  a  wholly  inno- 
cent and  harmless  person,  and  even  a 
very  large  paper-knife  shaped  like  a 
dagger,  which  always  lies  beside  her 
and  which  has  no  raison  d'etre,  unless  it 
is  to  be  ultimately  used  in  killing  or 
defending  somebody,  does  nothing 
whatever  and  disappears  from  the 
story,  leaving  us  in  tantalizing  igno- 
rance of  why  we  were  ever  introduced 
to  it. 

Now  no  French  writer  of  any  degree 
would  have  created  that  remarkable 
paper-knife  and  kept  it  lying  beside  the 
heroine,  and  laid  stress  on  its  unusual 
size  and  splendor,  unless  he  intended 
to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  dewy  c.n 
machina.  To  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  conspicuous  object,  and  then 
to  cheat  the  expectations  raised  con- 
cerning it,  is  a  great  fault  in  art;  but  it 
is  one  of  which  English  and  American 
writers  are  continually  guilty.  It  is 
true  we  are  told  casually  towards  the 
end  that  her  husband  had  hit  her  with 
this  paper-knife,  and  that  for  this  blow 
the  famous  fencer  Spicca  had  killed 
him;  but  this  is  mentioned  incidentally, 
and  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the 
interest  we  have  been  excited  to  take  in 
this  weapon.  Spicca  is,  on  the  contrary, 
admirably  drawn,  and  the  regard  we 
feel  for  the  merciless  old  duellist  is 
roused  in  us  with  true  art.  We  have 
that  sense  of  Spicca  having  really  lived, 
and  really  been  that  which  he  is  df>- 
scribed,  which  can  only  be  aroused  in  a 
reader  by  life-like  accurate  and  sympa- 
thetic portraiture. 

There  are  many  pathetic  touches  in 
this  portrait  of  Spicca  aad  little  inci- 
dents entirely  true  to  the  life  of  an 
Italian  gentleman  of  aristocratic  race 
and  straitened  means,  as  when  in  his 
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distress  of  miud  his  servant  persuades 
him  to  eat  "a  little  mixed  fry"  with  a 
fresh  salad,  "the  salad  is  very  good  to- 
day;" and  Spicca,  touched  and  re- 
freshed, examines  his  meagre  purse 
and  takes  out  a  ten  franc  note  which  he 
gives  to  the  man,  remarking?  that  it  will 
buy  him  a  pair  of  boots,  and  this  ten 
franc  note  is,  when  his  purse  lies  on 
the  table  at  night,  slipped  back  into  it 
by  the  servant  who  knows  that  his 
master  "never  counts." 

I  think  the  most  exquisitely  drawn  of 
all  Mr.  Crawford's  many  characters  is 
this  Count  Spicca;  because  the  charac- 
ter of  a  noted  duellist  who  invariably 
kills,  and  kills  how  and  in  what  way  he 
chooses,  with  profound  indifference 
and  unerring  accuracy,  is  one  very  hard 
to  make  sympathetic  to  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  to  the  English 
reader,  by  w^hom  duelling  is  abhorred. 
But  Spicca  is  so  perfect  a  gentleman,  so 
«ad  and  simple  and  calm,  so  natural  and 
unassuming  despite  his  deadly  power, 
that  no  one  can  regard  him  without  in- 
terest and  even  affection,  and  see  him 
w^ithout  sorrow  ill-treated  by  a  woman 
so  extremely  unpleasant  as  Consuelo 
Aranjuez,  for  whom  he  has  done  and 
suffered  so  much. 

The  fencing  of  Mr.  Crawford  is  al- 
ways very  accurate,  and  we  hold  our 
breath  when  Leone  Saracinesca  acts  as 
his  son's  second.  All  this  is  quite  true 
to  life  in  Italy  where  duels  with  the 
sabre  or  rapier  are  still  of  daily  occur- 
rence, and  are  resorted  to  after  any  in- 
sult and  after  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  or  trivial  impoliteness. 

It  is  wonderful  that  these  stories  have 
not  been  appropriated  for  the  stage  by 
those  unscrupulous  thieves  the  Lrondon 
dramatists,  for  they  are  full  of  dra- 
matic situations  and  of  duologues  in 
which  the  give  and  take  is  brilliant. 
Some  have  indeed  the  dramatic  defect 
of  inconsistency  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  but  all  are  full  of  fine  sugges- 
tions for  the  theatre.  "Saracinesca,"  or 
"Sanf  Ilario,"  for  instance,  would  be 
transferable  to  the  stage  with  scarcely 
any  alteration.  It  is  full  of  incidents 
which  would  be  most  effective  on  the 
stage;  and  the  strong  emotions  and  sen- 


sational scenes  which  it  offers  would 
most  certainly  thrill  and  charm  an 
audience. 

One  wonders  also  that  their  author 
himself  does  not  write  for  the  stage,  for 
his  command  of  incident  and  of  intrica- 
cies of  circumstance  would  raise  him 
high  above  many  playwrights  of  the 
London  theatre.  There  are  scenes  in 
nearly  all  his  works  which  might  be  put 
upon  the  boards  with  scarcely  any 
alteration,  such  as  the  duel  between 
Don  Giovanni  and  Del  Ferice  in  "Sara- 
cinesca" and  the  death  scene  of  the 
librarian  Meschini  in  "Sanf  Ilario," 
while  the  whole  story  of  "The  Children 
of  the  King"  would  furnish  matter 
for  a  romantic  drama  were  the  causes 
for  the  crime  in  it  made  more  cred- 
ible. 

Here  let  me  note  a  small  but  irritat- 
ing fault  in  these  works,  i.e.,  the  child- 
ish habit  (common  to  writers  of  the  last 
century)  of  naming  characters  after 
their  calling,  or  after  some  moral  char- 
acteristic. Meschini  is  the  plural  of  the 
Italian  adjective  mean,  cowardly,  or 
contemptible,  and  is  given  to  a  man 
wath  these  defects;  while  a  very  inter- 
esting person,  a  French  artist  famous 
in  portraiture,  is  unfortunately  bur- 
dened with  the  ridiculous  and  impos- 
sible name  of  Gouache.  He  is  indeed 
frequently  infelicitous  in  names.  In 
"Casa  Braccio,"  the  American  lover  of 
Gloria,  a  stagey  sort  of  person,  but  one 
whom  we  are  invited  to  regard  with 
admiration  and  sympathy,  is  weighted 
with  the  shocking  name  of  Griggs.  Mr. 
Crawford  does  not  see  that  were 
Othello  or  Hamlet  called  Griggs,  either 
would  try  to  move  the  souls  of  men  in 
vain.  If  a  name  does  not  matter  to  a 
rose,  it  does  matter  immensely  to  a 
character  in  a  book;  and  there  are  so 
many  euphonious  names  in  use  in  the 
world  that  it  is  wholly  unpardonable  to 
select  a  ludicrous  or  ugly  one.  The 
poor  little  natural  child  of  Gloria  in  this 
same  novel  is  also  burdened  at  its  birth 
by  the  name  of  Walter  Crowdie,  which, 
for  a  baby,  has  such  a  comical  effect 
that  the  very  pathetic  position  of  this 
poor  infant  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  it. 
It  is  perhaps  under  the  idea  of  being 
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realistic  that  these  droll  names  are  se- 
lected to  jar  on  tragic  circumstances, 
but  then  Mr.  Crawford's  stories  are  not 
realistic,  and  cannot  be  made  so  by  this 
one  expedient. 

He  has  also  another  fault  which  is 
visible  in  nearly  all  his  works,  and  is  a 
grave  one.  He  forgets  at  times  the  at- 
tributes which  he  has  given  to  his  chief 
characters.  Thus  Giovanni  Saracinesca 
is  described  as  a  man  of  strong,  noble, 
and  reticent  nature,  and  of  intellect  so 
superior  that  his  wife  tells  him  he  will 
be  very  great  some  day;  and  he  resem- 
bles, indeed,  precisely,  one  of  those  men 
who  become  great  leaders  of  other  men. 
But  in  the  sequel  (where  he  is  called 
Sant'  Ilario)  all  this  changes,  and  he 
behaves  like  an  idiot,  and  of  his  great 
qualities  we  hear  no  more  and  certainly 
see  nothing.  And  where  we  still  farther 
follow  his  fortunes  in  the  subsequent 
sequel  of  "Don  Orsino,"  he  has  sunk 
into  complete  self-effacement,  so  com- 
plete that  he  allows  his  son  to  be  the 
associate  and  the  debtor  of  that  veiy 
Del  Ferice  whose  utter  baseness  and 
vileness  he  knows  so  well,  and  who 
tried  in  the  famous  duel  to  murder  him 
by  foul  play.  Sequels  are  always  ill- 
advised  trials  of  the  author's  consist- 
ency and  the  reader's  memory,  and  it 
would  have  been  unquestionably  better 
to  have  made  Don  Orsino  stand  alone  in 
his  history  and  not  figure  as  the  son  of 
Giovanni  Saracinesca  and  of  Corona 
d'  Astrardente.  When  a  reader  has  fol- 
lowed with  interest  and  sympathy  the 
fortune  of  an  impassioned  lover  it  is 
trying  to  see  him  standing  in  St.  Peter's 
"a  middle-aged  man,"  talking  to  a  son 
taller  than  himself.  Great  art  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  character  "grow" 
quite  consistently.  The  continuation  of 
histories  thus  greatly  pleased  Anthony 
Trollope  and  Thackeray,  but  I  can- 
not consider  it  a  desirable  thing  in 
fiction. 

Mr.  Crawford  misses  many  oppor- 
tunities of  developing  the  capacity  for 
analysis  and  deduction  which  he  un- 
doubtedly possesses.  He  is  very  ob- 
servant but  he  is  content  to  note  a  fact, 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  seek  its 
origin  or  the  influences  which  have  made 


it  the  fact  it  is.  When  the  two  young 
people  who  wish  to  marry  in  "Marzio's 
Crucifix"  discuss  what  their  house  shall 
be  like,  and  color  the  walls  and  furni- 
ture, their  biographer  adds,  "Italians 
have  lost  all  sense  of  color."  Now  this 
is  true,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing, grievous,  and  extraordinary  truths- 
that  exist;  it  is  one  for  which  I  search 
in  vain  and  in  perplexity  for  an  expla- 
nation. But  Mr.  Crawford  does  not 
seek  for  any  explanation,  he  states  the 
fact  and  passes  to  another  subject. 
Again,  in  this  sentence  he  begins  well: 
"It  is  of  no  use  to  deny  the  enormous 
influence  of  brandy  and  games  of 
chance  on  the  men  of  the  present  day. 
Something  might  be  gained  indeed  if 
we  could  trace  the  causes  which  have 
made  gambling  especially  the  vice  of 
our  generation.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  possible."  That  is  to  say,  he 
does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
such  an  investigation,  even  though  he 
adds  the  acute  sentence  that  most  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  world  of 
pleasure  in  our  times  exhibit  "the  pe- 
culiar and  unmistakable  signs  of 
physical  exhaustion,  chief  of  which  i& 
cerebral  anaemia.  They  are  over- 
trained and  overworked,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  training  they  are  'stale.'  "  He 
says  in  another  place  "Italians  have  no 
imagination."  This  is  but  partially 
true— I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  true  at  alL 
Their  modern  poetry  is  beautiful,  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Their  popular  songs  are  poetic  and  im- 
passioned as  those  of  no  other  nation 
are,  and  one  may  bear  among  their 
peasantry  expressions  of  singular 
beauty  of  sentiment  and  phrase.  A 
woman  of  middle  age,  a  contadina,  said 
to  me  once,  "So  long  as  one's  mother 
lives,  one's  youth  is  never  quite  gone, 
for  there  is  always  somebody  for  whom 
one  is  young."  A  rough  rude  man.  a 
day  laborer,  who  knew  not  a  letter  and 
spent  all  his  life  bent  over  his  spade  or 
plough,  said  to  me  once,  one  lovely 
night  in  spring,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
full  moon,  "How  beautiful  she  is!  But 
she  has  no  heart.  She  sees  us  toiling 
and  groaning  and  suffenng  down  here, 
and  she  is  always  fair  and  calm  and 
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never  \Yeeps!"  Another  said  once, 
when  a  tree  was  hard  to  tell,  "He  is 
sorry  to  come  away,  it  has  been  his  field 
so  long."  And  when  a  flock  of  solan 
geese  flew  over  our  lands,  going  from 
the  marshes  to  the  mountains  on  their 
homeward  way,  and  descended  to  rest, 
the  peasants  did  not  touch  them:  "They 
are  tired,  poor  souls,"  said  one  of  the 
women;  "one  must  not  grudge  them  the 
soil  for  their  lodging." 

And  what  can  he  possibly  mean  by  no 
poets?  Has  he  never  read  a  line  of 
Carducci?  Much  as  we  may  mourn 
and  resent  Carducci' s  turncoat  and  re- 
actionary politics,  no  one  can  deny  that 
he  is  a  poet  of  the  purest  kind.  Has  he 
never  heard  the  ringing  stanzas  of 
Cavallotti  which  sound  like  a  clarion 
through  the  land?  Has  he  never 
studied  the  exquisite  if  too  erotic  odes 
of  D'  Annunzio.  or  the  touching  verse 
of  Stecchetti?  There  are  others  besides 
these  who  are  true  and  fine  poets  also; 
and  even  in  the  ordinary  verses  written 
for  newspapers  (which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  so  poor  and  tawdry)  there  is 
frequently  in  Italy  a  true  and  delicate 
feeling  and  an  exquisite  lyrical  har- 
mony which  make  one  mourn  to  see 
things  so  fair  wasted  on  so  ephemeral 
a  life. 

It  is  though  their  imagination  still 
more  than  by  their  vanity  that  Italians 
lare  led  by  unscrupulous  political  flat- 
tery and  cajoled  into  disastrous  politi- 
cal enterprises.  They  will  believe  any- 
thing if  it  be  sufficiently  captivating  to 
their  self-admiration  and  their  fancy, 
and  will  dance  blindfold  on  the  brink 
of  a  bottomless  pit.  It  is  only  an  imag- 
inative people  which  loves  so  wildly 
and  kills  itself  so  madly  for  affection's 
sake  as  the  Italian  people  does.  The 
other  day,  because  a  young  soldier 
was  sent  to  Africa,  his  brother  killed 
himself  in  despair,  and  the  father 
of  the  two  youths  then  killed  him- 
self also.  It  is  an  inflammable 
imagination  which  makes  the  nation 
so  easily  led  away  by  the  prom- 
ises and  the  phantasmagoria  of  glory 
with  which  unscrupulous  statesmen 
have  enticed  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It 
was  its  imagination   which  made  it 


so  credulous  that  when  told  by  its  vic- 
tors that  the  disgraceful  surrender  of 
?i5iiknle  Avas  a  victory,  it  believed  and 
r{\ioiced.  illuminated  and  hung  out 
flags,  and  never  saw  what  a  dupe  it 
was  being  made  until  cruelly  awak- 
ened from  its  delusions  by  the  denmte 
of  Adowa. 

Mr.  Crawford  lias  lived  chiefly  in 
cities,  and  in  the  cities,  even  in  Rome, 
the  Italian  is  much  debased  by  contact 
with  foreigners;  the  influence  of  for- 
eigners on  Italians  is  excessively  bad, 
especially  American  and  English  in- 
fluence; and  in  the  cities  also  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Jews  is  great.  Innumer- 
aule  persons  who  call  themselves  by 
Italian  names  and  speak  of  Italy  as 
tlieir  country  are  Jews  and  nothing 
else.  A  Finnish  Jew  known  to  me 
buys  an  Italian  estate,  and  with  the  es- 
tate a  title,  which,  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  to  a  complaisant  govern- 
111  ent.  he  is  allowed  lo  adopt;  he  is 
det'orated  by  the  king  for  his  munlfi- 
eont  "charities"  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption;  he  marries  an  English 
woman,  and  their  children  masquerade 
as  Italian  nobility  with  not  a  single 
drop  of  Italian  blood  in  their  veins. 
Such  "Italian  nobles"  are  numerous, 
unhappily,  in  modern  Ital5%  and  do  im- 
measurable discredit  to  the  nationality 
which  they  assume.  In  a  generation 
or  two  their  origin  will  be  forgotten, 
and  they  will  be  taken  by  society  in 
general  to  oe  what  they  pretend  to  be. 
Thus,  unhappily,  are  great  nations  car- 
icatured,  old  titles  prostituted,  and 
Italy  accredited  with  sons  not  her  own, 
with  pretended  offspring  who  are  not 
even  her  bastards;  persons  who  impu- 
dently affect  her  name  and  boast  of 
lier  blood,  when  not  one  single  hair  of 
their  head  or  fibre  of  their  flesh  has 
any  affiliation  to  her. 

What  stifles  Italian  imagination  and 
kills  the  Italian  soul  is  the  passion  for 
money;  pure  acquisitiveness,  or  avar- 
ice, for  the  desire  is  to  get,  little  or  no 
pleasure  is  taken  in  spending.  It  is 
often  alleged  that  this  passion  is  due 
to  their  poverty;  but  poverty  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  avarice; 
the  Irish  people  are  very  poor,  but  they 
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are  extremely  generous;  the  Spanish 
people  are  so  also.  A  comical  instance 
of  this  stinginess  occurred  the  other 
day  at  Milan:  a  rich  tradesman  had 
built  himself  a  fine  set  of  new  prem- 
ises, and  opened  his  new  establishment 
with  much  feasting;  he  sent  fifteen 
francs  to  the  municipality  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  poor,  and  every  one 
applauded  his  liberality!  This  love  of 
money,  acquisitiveness,  niggardliness, 
or  whatever  we  call  it,  is  too  general 
not  to  be  injurious  to  the  Italian  chai- 
acter;  and  it  enters  into  all  daily  life 
and  personal  acts,  and  is  frequently 
the  chief  motor  power  of  marriage,  of 
career,  of  education.  And  then  added 
to  this  injurious  power  there  is  another 
which  is  more  deleterious  still,  which 
weakens,  debases,  and  falsifies  the 
character  from  infancy:  it  is  the  direful 
influence  of  the  Church.  But  to  treat 
of  this  matter  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  and  would  lead  too  far  away 
from  the  stories  of  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
which  there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency 
towards  approval  of  what  he  calls 
hierarchical  government,  although  a 
tendency  not  strongly  enough  insisted 
on  by  him  for  it  to  demand  minute  ex- 
amination. Tne  powers  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, however,  are  limited  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  what  is  called  religion,  and 
the  inability  to  see  the  higher  side  of 
these  subversive  opinions  which  he 
dreads,  and  which  he  has  done  his  best 
to  turn  into  ridicule  by  putting  them 
into  the  mouth  of  the  half-mad  artist 
Marzio. 

Indeed,  his  bigotry  on  religious  sub- 
jects is  very  droll  to  see  in  these  days; 
and  he  speaks  of  "unbelievers"  in  a 
tone  worthy  of  Puritans  in  the  days  of 
the  Mayflower  pilgrims.  It  does  not 
agree  with  the  tone  of  his  books,  which 
is  invariably  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the 
world;  as  such  he  should  possess  that 
liberality  of  thought  which  is  the  chief, 
perhaps  the  only,  virtue  of  his  genera- 
tion; and  if  he  had  possessed  it  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  reached  a 
much  higher  level,  a  much  finer  ideal, 
than  he  has  actually  done.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  distrusted  and  checked 
the  larger  intelligence  in  him,  as  an 


over-cautious  rider  distrusts  and  checks 
a  horse  which  only  asks  to  be  given  a 
free  rein  to  go  at  speed  over  a  wide 
pasture;  it  would  seem  as  if  some  ex- 
traneous "influence"  were  alwaj^s  at 
his  elbow  to  keep  his  reason  cabined, 
cribbed,  and  conflned. 

His  religious  prejudices  have  con- 
tributed to  arrest  his  intellectual  de- 
velopment, for  they  are  puritanical  and 
antiquated  in  a  singular  and  lamentable- 
degree.  He  speaks  of  Uhcri  pensatori 
as  the  Church  elders  of  Maine  or  Mas- 
sachusetts might  have  done  in  the 
days  of  witch-torturing  and  atheist- 
burning.  He  thinks  that  the  future 
great  war  will  be  between  what  he 
calls  believers  and  unbelievers;  and  he 
looks  forward  with  joy  to  the  coming 
conflict  when  men  shall  again  fly  at 
each  other's  throats  for  the  glory  of 
God.  This  kind  of  mental  cecity  has 
its  inevitable  results:  it  makes  him  step 
lamely  where  he  would  otherwise  walk 
with  manly  alacrity,  and  it  makes  him 
afraid  to  face  the  light  of  facts  which 
his  truer  instincts  tell  him  are  existing 
and  incontrovertible.  Is  this  the  result 
of  early  education,  of  hereditary  incli- 
nations, of  female  or  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence? I  do  not  know;  but  come 
whence  it  may,  this  taint  of  bigotry  ob- 
scures his  intelligence  and  stops  his 
progress,  and  is  matter  of  profound  re- 
gret to  those  who  see  what  he  would 
have  been  without  it. 

Many  passages  in  his  works  show 
that  he  has  perceived  and  grasped  the 
universal  dominance  of  that  corrup- 
tion which  so  fatally  exists  in  all  Ital- 
ian life,  and  one  could  wish  that  he- 
would  make  a  more  complete  exposure 
of  it.  Take  this  account  of  how  the 
banker,  Del  Ferice,  obtained  the  deco- 
ration for  a  syndic  who  was  one  of  his 
political  supporters: — 

Del  Ferice,  left  to  himself,  returned  to 
the  question  of  the  mayor's  decoration. 
If  he  failed  to  get  the  man  what  he- 
wanted,  the  fellow  would  doubtless  apply 
to  some  one  of  the  opposite  party,  would 
receive  the  coveted  honor,  and  would 
take  the  whole  voting  population  with- 
him  at  the  next  general  election  to  the- 
total  discomfiture  of  Del  Ferice. 
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It  was  necessary  to  find  some  valid 
reason  for  proposing  him  for  the  distinc- 
tion. He  could  not  decide  Avhat  to  do 
just  then,  but  he  ultimately  hit  upon  a 
successful  plan.  He  advised  his  corre- 
spondent to  write  a  pamphlet  upon  the 
rapid  improvement  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  his  district  under  the  existing  min- 
istry, and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
pose and  send  some  notes  on  the  subject. 
These  notes  proved  to  be  so  voluminous 
and  complete,  that  when  the  mayor  had 
copied  them  he  could  not  find  a  pretext  for 
adding  a  single  word  or  correction.  They 
were  printed  upon  excellent  paper  with 
ornamental  margins  under  the  title  of 
Onward,  Parthenope!  The  mayor  got  his 
decoration  and  Del  Ferice  was  re-elected, 
but  no  one  has  ever  inquired  into  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
pamphlet. 

These  passages  and  others  similar 
give  one  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, if  he  bad  "let  himself  go,"  might 
have  been  a  satirist  of  no  slight  force. 
He  has  preferred  to  write  charming 
stories,  ingenious  in  construction,  but 
slight  in  development,  to  amuse  his 
generation;  yet  there  is,  I  think, 
abundant  evidence  that  he  might  have 
done  stronger  things,  perhaps  may  do 
them  still.  He  has  preferred  to  lead  a 
seagull's  life,  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  deep  and  shunning  its  storms.  But 
be  might  have  led  the  petrel's.  Prob- 
ably all  the  influences  of  an  agreeable 
social  existence  have  tended  to  make 
him  indolent  and  unwilling  to  raise 
tempests  in  it.  Few  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  a  social  atmosphere.  His  book 
called  "With  the  Immortals,"  marred 
as  it  is  by  the  incongruity  and  impossi- 
bility of  its  setting,  shows  that  he  can 
reflect  if  he  likes,  and  can  express  his 
reflections.  If  this  work  had  been 
cast  in  such  a  form  as  Mr.  Mallock's 
"New  Republic,"  or  Sir  Arthur  Helps' 
"Friends  in  Council,"  or  Christopher 
North's  "Noctes  Ambrosianse"  it  w^ould 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  argu- 
ments and  dialogues  contained  in  it. 
But  the  ghost-element,  the  super- 
natural scenic  effects,  kill  its  excel- 
lence.  Dr.    Johnson,    Heine,  Pascal, 


Bayard,  Francois  de  Valois  and  Caesar 
are  too  ill-assorted  for  us  to  accept 
them  in  each  other's  company,  and  ilie 
idea  of  these  dead  men  being  all  able 
to  converse  in  English,  and  all  doomed 
to  wear  through  ages  the  clothes  they 
wore  in  life,  is  so  comical  that  it  de- 
stroys all  interest  and  illusion  which 
their  conversation  otherwise  might  ex- 
cite. There  is  a  regrettable  inability  in 
Mr.  Crawford  to  perceive  the  ridiculous. 
He  lacks  humor,  and  the  perception  of 
the  incongruous  is  not  alive  in  him;  nor 
is  there  needed  poetic  feeling  in  his 
way  of  regarding  life.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the 
world  exists  in  this  last  quarter  of  the 
fast-fading  century;  and  the  Sirens 
sing  not  for  him. 

Let  him  appreciate  more  thoroughly 
his  own  very  admirable  powders,  a  a  d 
confine  himself  to  painting  the  men 
and  women  of  his  time  and  class,  with 
all  that  cosmopolitan  knowledge  of 
them  which  he  possesses.  I  should  like 
to  see  from  him  an  Italian  novel  of 
modern  political  life.  He  has,  I  malve 
no  doubt,  had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  its  machinery  and  its  in- 
trigues. He  can  dissect  with  so  much 
subtlety  and  correctness  the  brain  and 
the  temper  of  such  a  man  as  Del 
Ferice,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  a 
political  novel  from  him  would  have 
alike  accuracy  and  interest  and  irony. 
But  he  must  clear  his  mind  of  some  of 
its  cobwebs,  and  he  must  realize  that 
the  "unbelievers"  and  revolutionists,, 
who  at  present  horrify  him  constitute 
the  keenest  intellectual  element  in 
Italy,  indeed,  the  only  healthy  one,  and" 
contain  the  only  hope  there  is,  if  this 
be  but  a  feeble  one,  of  any  attainment 
by  the  nation  in  the  future  to  any  true- 
liberty  and  cleanliness  in  political 
aims. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  remarks 
upon  his  Italian  stories  without  a  word 
of  thanks  to  him  for  the  pleasant  hours 
he  has  often  given  me,  and  the  gallery 
of  interesting  portraits  with  w^hich  he- 
has  enriched  the  memory  of  all  those 
who  read  his  novels. 

OUIDA. 
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"  Wanted :  An  EligiUe  Prince!' 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
"WANTED:    AN  ELIGIBLE  PKIXCE." 

Young  as  she  is,  Queen  Wilhelmina  of 
the  Netherlands  is  intelligent,  and  as 
she  belongs  to  an  honest  stock,  at  any 
rate  on  the  mother's  side,  she  does  not 
mean  to  open  the  door  to  scandal  by- 
marrying  a  man  who  from  the  very  out- 
set is  distasteful  to  her.  Prince  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  plain  and  un- 
prepossessing. To  borrow  the  phrase 
of  Madame  de  Stael  to  Curran,  "he  car- 
ries a  man's  privilege  of  being  ugly  a 
little  too  far."  In  addition  to  this,  he 
is  reported  to  be  shy  and  retiring,  al- 
though likewise  reported  to  be  exceed- 
ingly amiable  and  good-natured.  But 
the  young  princess  will  have  none  of 
him.  She  reminds  one  of  the  somewhat 
recalcitrant  widow  in  Vicomte  Joseph 
de  Segur's  "Histoire  d'une  Epingle"— 
with  whom  we  would  not  otherwise 
compare  her.  The  would-be  husband 
was  an  honest  but  not  particularly  fas- 
cinating man.  "I  have  not  the  time  to 
respect  you,"  said  the  coquette;  "mat- 
ters would  be  simplified  if  you  could 
manage  to  please  me;  we  should  get 
along  more  quickly."  In  vain  the  suitor 
pleaded  his  sterling  qualities.  "Yes, 
yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  she  replied; 
"and  frankly  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
for  you;  but  honesty  without  graceful- 
ness and  unaccompanied  by  a  spice  of 
the  devil  is  only  fit  for  home  consump- 
tion, for  use  in  the  family  circle."  This 
is  how  matters  stand,  and  but  for  the 
fact  of  the  princess's  extreme  youth 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  deadlock,  see- 
ing that  eligible  princes  to  mate  with 
her  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  Her  fu- 
ture consort  must  decidedly  be  a  Prot- 
estant prince.  Holland  has  suffered 
too  much  in  the  past  from  Catholic 
persecution  ever  to  risk  the  union  of 
her  sovereign  with  a  member  of  that 
faith.  TTie  choice,  then,  is  practically 
limited  to  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  or 
English  princes.  But  will  the  German 
emperor — who  must  decidedly  be  reck- 
oned with  at  this  juncture— be  prepared 
to  let  a  prince  of  any  of  these  nations 
step  in?  In  the  next  war,  whether  it 


be  remote  or  near,  navies  will  probably 
play  a  part  such  as  they  have  not 
played  since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  it  needs  no  politician  to  see  the 
value  of  Holland,  with  her  seaboard, 
under  such  conditions.  In  virtue  of 
this  same  value,  will  France  and  En- 
gland, but  especially  the  former,  sub- 
mit to  see  a  German  prince,  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  mediatized  houses,  be- 
come the  natural  and  irremovable  ad- 
viser of  the  young  sovereign?  Thus  far 
the  questions  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  minds  of  those 
rulers  and  nations  who  are  bound  to 
take  contingencies  into  consideration. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  af- 
fair which  must  not  be  overlooked— 
namely,  that  ever  since  l<u2,  the  kings 
of  Prussia  have  borne  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  Which  is  rightfully 
theirs  by  lineal  inheritance  from  Prin- 
cess Louise,  the  last  heiress  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  after  the  death  of 
William  III.  of  England  without  issue. 
This  inheritance,  therefore,  constitutes 
at  the  same  time  a  claim  to  the  Dutch 
throne,  which  until  now  has  been  held 
in  abeyance,  but  which  might  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  event  of  Wilhelmina' s 
dying  either  single,  or  married  but 
childless.  The  matter  is  a  very  compli- 
cated one  that  cannot  be  treated  in  a 
few  lines;  but  one  thing  is  certain— the 
claim,  though  held  in  abeyance,  has  not 
been  abandoned.  At  William  I.'s  death, 
nine  years  ago,  the  semi-official  organs 
of  the  German  government  took  care  to 
remind  the  world  of  it.  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina is  fully  aware  of  this,  and  though 
she  declines  the  first  prince  chosen  for 
her,  we  must  remember  "qu'il  y  a  plus 
d'un  ane  qui  s'appelle  Martin."  The 
next  may  meet  with  better  luck.  But  it 
is  significant  of  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  royal  maidens 
claim  equality  with  their  humblest  sis- 
ters in  the  disposal  of  themselves  for 
better,  for  worse,  until  death  do  them 
part  from  their  spouses.  What  Europe 
wants  at  present  is  "An  Eligible 
Prince." 

Albert  D.  Vanpam. 
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Late  Love,  etc. 


LATE  LOVE. 
Love  came  to  me  through  the  gloaming: 

The  dew  on  his  wings  lay  wet, 
And  the  voice  of  his  Avistful  greeting 

Was  weary  with  old  regret. 
•'O  heart"  he  sighed  at  my  casement, 

"Must  I  wait  for  a  welcome  yet?" 

He  had  come  with  the  early  roses, 
In  the  golden  shining  of  morn; 

But  I  asked  a  gift  he  bestowed  not — 
A  flower  that  bears  no  thorn. 

So,  through  the  glare  of  the  noontide, 
He  left  me,  to  toil  forlorn. 

And  now — in  life's  quiet  evening, 

When  long  are  the  shadows  cast —  , 
He  comes  with  the  few  pale  blossoms 

He  has  saved  from  a  hungry  past; 
And  into  my  heart  unquestioned 

I  take  him  to  rest  at  last. 

Chambers's  Journal.        M.  E.  MaETYN. 


SHADOWS. 

Most  strange  it  is  to  stand  when  shades 
are  free — 

Loosed  from  the  light  that  chained  them 
here  and  there, 

To  hold  their  hushed  dominion  every- 
where— 

To    stand    and    commune    with  them 
silently. 

For  one  was  bound  by  daylight's  tyrant 
glare. 

The  faithful  follower  of  a  cur  to  be; 
And  one  was  forced— light  fetters  needed 
he— 

To  wait  all  day  upon  a  maiden  fair. 

And  each  wore  then  the  shape  of  love  or 
loathing 

Of  him  whom  Day  their  daylight  mas- 
ter made; 

Now  all  have  doffed  their  loved  or  hated 
clothing 

Ana  mingle  o'er  the  earth  in  shapeless 
shade. 

xi.nd  we,  when  Death  shall  loose  our  souls 
from  Self, 

Shall  shudder  to  have  served  so  foul  an 
elf. 

F.  W.  BOURDILLON 


CLIFTON. 

I'm  here  in  Clifton,  grinding  at  the  mill 
My  feet  for  thrice  nine  barren  years 
have  trod, 

But  there  are  rocks  and  waves  at  Scar- 
lett still, 

And  gorse  runs  riot  in  Glen  Chass— 
thank  God! 

Alert,  I  seek  exactitude  of  rule, 

I  step,  and  square  my  shoulders  with 
the  squad. 

But  there  are  blackberries  on  old  Barrule, 
And  Langness  has  its  heather  still- 
thank  God! 

There  is  no  silence  here:  the  truculent 
quack 

Insists  with  acrid  shriek  my  ears  to 
prod. 

And,  if  I  stop  them,  fumes:  but  there's  no 
lack 

Of  silence  still  on  Carraghyn — thank 
God! 

Pragmatic  fibs  surround  my  soul,  and 
bate  it 

With  measured  phrase  that  asks  the 
assenting  nod; 
I   rise,  and  say  the  bitter  thing,  and 
hate  it. 

But  Wordsworth's  castle's  still  at  Peel 
—thank  God! 

Oh,  broken  life!    Oh,  wretched  bits  of 
being, 

Unrhythmic  patched,  the  even  and  the 
odd! 

But  Bradda  still  has  lichens  worth  the 
seeing, 

And  thunder  in  her  caves — thank  God! 
thank  God! 

F.  E.  Broavn. 


DE  MINIMIS. 
Q.    "Lese-majeste!"   And  what,  dear  sir, 
is  that? 

A.    There's  no  clear  definition  of  the 
thing. 

The  nearest  one  is  able  to  get  at. 

Is — telling  truth  of  emperor  or  king. 
For  instance,  'tis  lese-majest6,  some  state, 
To  say  a  German  emperor  is  not  "Great." 
Which  would  not  matter,  not  a  jot  or 
tittle, 

If  only  German  emperors  were  less  little. 

Punch. 
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From  tlie  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
WHO  WILL  EXPLOIT  CHINA? 
(Conclusion.) 

Undoubtedly  China  owed  her  salva- 
tion to  the  support  given,  and  caused  to 
be  given  her  by  Russia;  and  she  had 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  power 
to  show  herself  ungrateful.  The  mo- 
ment peace  was  concluded,  pourparlers 
were  initiated  between  the  court  of 
Pekin  and  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of 
which  the  main  lines  had  been  deter- 
mined by  October,  1895,  and  which  was 
finally  ratified  in  November,  1896. 
The  new  compact  afforded  beaming  sat- 
isfaction to  Russian  ambition;  and  the 
results  were  obtained  without  striking 
a  blow.  Both  from  a  military  and  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  Russians 
were  now  masters  of  the  whole  of 
northern  China,  and  of  Manchooria. 
The  government  of  the  czar  has  under- 
taken to  assist  the  Chinese  in  restoring 
and  fortifying  the  ports  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Leao-Tong— Port  Arthur  and 
Ta-lien-wan— and  in  return  the  Russian 
navy  is  granted  free  use  of  the  road- 
stead and  arsenal  of  Port  Arthur,  with 
privilege  of  establishing  a  depot  of 
coals,  provisions  and  arms;  in  other 
words,  of  concentrating  her  troops  at 
that  point,  in  case  of  war.  And  so 
Russia  has,  at  last,  a  port  quite  free 
from  ice,  upon  the  open  sea.  The  prize 
which  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  has  appeared  to  baffle  and  escape 
her,  like  a  deceitful  mirage,  is  fully 
attained.  Russia  is  no  longer  impris- 
oned in  her  own  steppes;  and  the  solu- 
tion which  was  missed  in  Europe,  in 
India,  and  at  Vladivostok,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  gulf  of  Pechili. 

The  haven  of  Port  Arthur  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Leao- 
Tong.  It  became  important,  therefore, 
for  the  Russians  to  secure  the  entrance 
to  the  gulf  of  Pechili,  and  to  occupy 
some  position  which  would  prevent  any 
otner  power  from  installing  itself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Shantung^;  and 
they  proceeded  to  obtain  a  fifteen 
years'  lease  of  the  magnificent  bay  of 
Kiao-Chau,  just  south  of  the  point  in 
question,  with  privilege  of  military  oc- 


cui)ati()n  in  the;  event  of  war.  When 
this  spacious  haven  has  been  fortified 
and  transformed  into  a  winter-station 
for  the  Russian  fleet,  it  will  have  ac- 
(luired  a  tremendous  strategic  impor- 
tance; for  it  opens  directly  upon  the 
China  sea.  exactly  opposite  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Korea,  and  just  at  the 
crossing  of  all  the  great  niai  itinie  routes 
of  those  much  frtMiuented  latitudes.  It 
is  in  fact  the  Biserta  of  the  eastern 
seas. 

Kiao-Chau  and  Port  Arthur  are  to  be 
the  firm  bases  of  Russian  power  in 
China.  Port  Arthur  will  have  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  Siberia  and 
St.  Petersburg;  for  the  Russo-Chinese 
treaty  both  completes  and  greatly 
modifies  the  scheme  of  railway  com- 
munication hitherto  only  partially 
realized  by  Russia.  Tne  government 
of  the  czar  is  already  authorized  to 
build  a  line  straight  across  Manchooria 
from  Nertchinsk  to  Vladivostok,  by 
way  of  Tsitsikar.  The  new  route  will 
be  shorter  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
kilometers,  than  the  one  previously  pro- 
jected by  the  valley  of  the  Amoor,  and 
instead  of  costing  ninety  thousand 
roubles  a  verst,  it  will  cost  fifty  thou- 
sand. It  will  traverse  fertile  and  pop- 
ulous regions,  whence  it  will  inevitably 
derive  a  large  goods-trafflc.  The  regu- 
lations for  the  new  road,  which  is  to  be 
called  the  Eastern-Chinese  Railway, 
were  approved  by  the  czar  on  the  IGth 
of  December,  1896,  and  went  into  effect 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1897.  Work 
was  begun  on  the  16th  of  August,  1897, 
and  will  be  completed  in  five  years; 
and  a  commission  including  both 
French  and  Russian  engineers,  as  well 
as  Chinese  functionaries,  is  already  oc- 
cupied in  siu'veying  the  route.  The  new 
Russoi-Chinese  bank  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prince  Oukhtomsky  has  under- 
taken the  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  line,  and  only  Russians  and 
Chinese  are  to  be  permitted  to  hold 
stock.  The  Chinese  authorities  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  railway 
agents  in  case  of  need;  while  to  Russia 
has  been  entrusted  the  reorganization 
of  the  Ciimese  military  force  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  she  reserves 
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the  right  of  establishing  military'  posts 
wherever  they  may  be  judged  needful 
for  the  protection  of  the  iron  way.  For 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  its  open- 
ing, Russia  will  control  and  administer 
the  new  line,  and  any  others  which 
may  be  constructed  within  the  limits 
of  Manchooria.  After  this,  the  Chinese 
may  claim  the  right  to  buy  them  in, 
"but  this  provision,"  to  quote  an  En- 
glish engineering  journal,  "is  delight- 
.■f'ulUj  vague.''  The  truth  is  that  the  Rus- 
^sians  will  be  absolute  masters  of  Man- 
xihooria,  and  absorb  its  entire  com- 
merce. On  the  other  nand  the  short 
line  between  Shan-hai-kwan  and  Tient- 
sin, is  to  be  prolonged  at  both  ends;  to 
Pekin,  and  to  Port  Arthur  by  way  of 
Newchang  and  Ta-lien-wan,  while  a 
simple  branch,  uniting  Newchang  with 
the  main  Manchoorian  line  will  suffice 
to  take  the  Russian  carriages  of  the 
trans-Siberian  to  Port  Arthur  or  to 
Pekin. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  eco- 
nomic revolution  which  will  result  from 
the  completion  of  these  railway  enter- 
prises, and  on  the  advantages  which 
Russia  is  to  derive  therefrom.  By  the 
new  route,  Pekin  will  be  only  twenty 
days  from  Europe,  whereas  it  is  thirty- 
five  by  the  trans-Canadian  and  forty- 
five  by  way  of  Suez.  The  new  route 
will  the  more  easily  absorb  traffic  from 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  railways  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  have  reduced 
their  freight-charges  three-fourths,  so 
that  they  are  now  only  about  a  quarter 
part  as  large  as  in  France.  In  the  in- 
terest of  Russia  the  government  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven  has  consented  to  reduce 
almost  to  zero,  the  charges  on  goods 
carried  out  of  her  territory  by  rail, 
while,  at  the  instigation  of  Russian 
agents,  it  is  endeavoring  to  raise  them 
on  exports  by  sea.  China  is  to  be 
opened  on  the  land  side,  and  closed  on 
that  of  the  ocean. 

Other  circumstances  also  have  con- 
tributed to  inflate  the  hopes  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  increase  the  discontent  of 
their  rivals.  The  signing  of  the  Chino- 
.Tapanese  treaty  was  the  signal  for  a 
revival,  in  all  the  extreme-Orient,  of 
ambition  and  activity.   Japanese  and 


Europeans  were  alike  persuaded  that 
all  barriers  were  to  fall,  and  that  free 
access  would  soon  be  obtained  to  mys- 
terious Cathay;  that  their  ships  would 
sail  up  the  huge  rivers,  and  their  rail- 
ways penetrate  to  the  remotest  prov- 
inces cariying  outside  civilization  into 
the  heart  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
These  illusions  proved  short-lived. 
China  remained  closed,  and  no  breach 
was  effected  in  the  Great  Wall. 

Unable  to  penetrate  into  China  itself, 
the  "Barbarians,"  in  their  zeal  to  facili- 
tate the  exportation  of  Chinese  manu- 
factures, turned  their  attention  to  the 
regions  beyond  China.  Projects  were 
prepared  and  plans  were  studied  with 
feverish  haste,  and  negotiations  were 
commenced  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  which  should  unite  Pekin  to  Han- 
kow on  the  Yang-tse,  a  highly  impor- 
tant economic  centre,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tea-growing  country.  The  Russians 
perceived  that  they  were  about  to  be 
forestalled,  and  that  once  more  events 
had  outstripped  the  calculations  of 
statesmen.  They  also  perceived  what 
a  gain  to  the  trans-Siberian  road  would 
be  the  construction  of  a  trans-Chinese 
line.  By  fixing  the  terminus  of  their 
great  Asiatic  line  at  a  point  which 
could  receive  large  supplies  of  merchan- 
dise only  by  sea,  the  Russians  would 
have  thrown  their  commerce  into  the 
hands  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
would  have  secured  to  the  coast-traders 
a  large  part  of  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  carrying  of  Chinese  products. 
But  if  a  junction  coulu  be  made  with  a 
Pekin-Hankow  line,  the  trans-Siberian 
might  play  the  part  of  an  immense 
pump,  drawing  off  the  riches  of  China 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  and 
the  Yang-tse  and  distributing  them  all 
over  Europe.  Russian  commerce  would 
then  be  no  longer  dependent  on  Ger- 
man or  Japanese  navigation-companies, 
and  Russia  would  not  have  played  her 
rival's  game. 

Early  in  1896  a  Franco-Russian  syn- 
dicate was  formed  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  trans-Chinese  rail- 
way. Germany  was  "out  of  it,"  of 
course,  and  the  scheme  ran  counter  to 
her  interests.   She  had  hoped  that  the 
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choice  of  I'ort  Arthur  as  Icriniiuis  of 
the  trans-Siberian  line  would  favor  the 
development  of  her  coasting  trade,  but 
if  the  line  Avas  to  be  extended  across 
Siberia  to  Hankow,  her  expectations 
would  be  disappointed. 

But  the  Franco-Russian  attempt 
failed,  the  offers  of  the  syndicate  hav- 
ing been  refused  by  the  Chinese.  A 
great  wind  of  enlivenment  and  prog- 
ress appeared  for  one  moment  to  be 
blowing  over  Chinese  immobility,  and 
the  mandarins  themselves  seemed  to  be 
rousing  from  their  long  trance  and  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  exotic  novelties.  The 
viceroy  of  the  two  Hons,  Chang  Chih 
Tung,  and  the  Taotwi  of  Tientsin,  Sheng, 
undertook  to  construct  the  Pekin-Han- 
kow  railway  on  their  own  account. 
Sheng  has  become  an  indispensable  per- 
sonage in  China,  and  seems  to  have 
fallen  heir  to  the  influence  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  who  is  growing  old.  He  is  Gen- 
eral Director  of  Telegraphs  and  Rail- 
ways, and  it  is  he  who  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Son  of  Heaven  to 
build  the  trans-Chinese  road.  Compre- 
hending at  once  that  Chinese  capital 
and  material  would  never  suttice  for  the 
realization  of  such  a  scheme,  he  ar- 
ranged with  an  American  syndicate  to 
furnish  half  the  capital  needed  (twenty 
millions  of  taels)  and  announced  that 
the  eleven  hundred  kilometers  between 
Pekin  and  Hankow  would  be  completed 
in  five  years.  Quite  recently  a  Belgian, 
or,  as  some  say,  a  Franco-Belgian  syn- 
dicate has  been  formed,  w^hich  offers  to 
undertake  all  the  Chinese  lines— the 
Hankow-Shanghai,  as  well  as  the 
Pekin-Hankow,  canton— and  Sheng  is 
negotiating  with  it  now,  while  German, 
English  and  American  diplomatists  are 
opposing  the  new  enterprise  with  the 
utmost  acrimony.  Such  is  the  situation 
at  present.  Sheng,  who  detests  the  En- 
glish, appears  disposed  to  treat,  on  his 
own  private  responsibility  and  without 
any  imperial  sanction,  with  the  Amer- 
ican syndicate  for  the  Hankow-Shang- 
hai line,  leaving  the  other  to  the 
Franco-Belgian  syndicate.  Nothing, 
however,  is  as  yet  decided,  nor  could 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  Prince 
Oukhtomsky,    the    president    of  the 


Russo-Chincse  bank,  wlio  arrived  at 
Pekin  in  the  last  days  of  May,  bringing 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  czar  to  tlie 
Empress-Mother.^  The  part  of  trusted 
adviser  and  final  arbiter  played  by  this^ 
great  personage  is  significant.  What- 
ever syndicate  furnishes  financial  aid 
to  the  Chinese  it  is  the  Russians  who 
will  profit  hy  the  new  Chinese  railway. 
It  will  make  connection  at  Pekin  with 
the  Siberian  road,  and  will  direct  to 
Russian  lines  all  the  riches  of  central 
China— the  coal  of  the  Clian-Si,  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  two  Hons,  the 
teas,  the  silks,  the  porcelains.  Instead 
of  descending  the  Yang-tsi  and  reach- 
ing Europe  by  way  of  Slianghai,  all 
these  goods  will  go  north,  and  over  Rus- 
sian railways.  From  a  commercial 
point  of  view  the  terminus  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  road  will  be  at  Hankow. 

Through  her  railways,  therefore,  Rus- 
sia is  quite  certain  to  reap  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  benefit  which  will  accrue 
from  the  development  of  China.  Ger- 
many, on  the  contrary,  will  have  got 
little  good  out  of  her  interference  in 
Oriental  affairs.  She  had  hoped  that 
special  favors  would  be  accorded  to  her 
Chinese  trade;  but  she  could  bring  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Tsong-li  Yamen.  Moreover,  her  mer- 
chant-marine would  have  had  to  secure 
very  exceptional  advantages  to  enable 
it  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Jap- 
anese, who  have  their  coal  on  the  spot 
and  pay  so  little  for  labor.  All  that  the 
Son  of  Heaven  granted  to  Germany 
was  a  "concession"  at  Tientsin,  meagre 
indeed  as  compared  with  the  enormous 
military  and  commercial  advantages 
obtained  by  Russia.  But  while  be- 
trayed by  the  ingratitude  of  China,  Ger- 
many was  none  the  less  cordially  dis- 
liked by  Japan.  Public  opinion  has 
never  pardoned  the  curt  and  arrogant 
tone  taken  by  the  German  minister,  at 
the  time  when  the  government  of  the 
mikado  received  the  "friendly  counsel'* 
to  evacuate  Leao-Tong.   The  Germans 

^  Since  tliese  lines  were  written  Prince  OuKli- 
tomsky  was  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg,  and  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Times,  that  the 
contract  of  Sheng  with  the  Americana  has  been 
officially  approved. 
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are.  perhaps,  of  all  foreigners  those 
against  whom  the  Japanese  display  the 
greatest  animosity.  Not  long  ago  the 
German  minister,  who  was  driving  him- 
self, grazed  with  his  whip-lash  a  couple 
of  students,  who  had  refused,  from 
pure  bravado,  to  turn  out  of  the  road. 
He  had  to  send  a  letter  of  apology;  but 
the  press  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
him  notwithstanding,  and  his  recall  was 
peremptorily  demanded. 

Now  French  interests  in  the  south  of 
China  are,  relatively,  the  same  as 
those  of  Russia  in  the  north.  Our 
diplomacy,  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  czar,  obtained 
from  the  Tsong-li  Yamen  on  June  25, 
1895,  concessions  less  important,  no 
doubt,  than  those  granted  to  the  Mus- 
covite, but  still  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
was  able,  anyhow,  successfully  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  England.  A 
French  commission  was  authorized  to 
reorganize  the  arsenal  of  Foo-chow; 
Avhile  Fives  &  Co.  of  Lille,  received  per- 
mission from  the  Son  of  Heaven  to 
extend  the  Tonkin  railwav  as  far  as 
Ivang-chow,  which  is  only  seventy  kilo- 
meters from  the  frontier,  whence  it 
will  be  easily'  carried  on.  Yet  more 
recently,  June  25th,  1897,  our  Chinese 
minister,  M.  Gerard,  has  received 
authorization  to  continue  the  Hanoi 
line  up  the  valley  of  the  Red  River, 
which  will  enable  us  to  divert  to  the 
ports  of  Tonkin  a  part  of  the  traffic 
Avhich  has  hitherto  followed  the  En- 
glish routes  of  Canton  and  Hong-Kong. 
The  regions  reudered  accessible  by 
these  raihray  extensions  are  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  we  should  spare  no 
effort  to  secure  the  control  of  their 
commerce.  We  have  already  achieved 
the  creation  of  one  new  consulate  at 
Mong-tse  in  the  Yunnan,  and  the  Credit 
Lijonitdifi  has  sent  out  a  commission  to 
reconnoitre  the  country  with  a  view  to 
its  most  profitable  development  in  our 
interest.  It  now  rests  with  French 
merchanis  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  procured  by  our  diplomacy. 

It  is  British  competition  wliich  we 
have  most  to  dread  in  southern  China. 
English  agents  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  obtain  the  opening  of  the  Si- 


Kiaug  to  European,  that  is  to  say  En- 
glish commerce,  as  well  as  the  charter 
for  a  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Canton 
through  the  Yunnan  country.  Such  a 
new  commercial  route  would  be  a  for- 
midable rival  to  our  Yunnan  and 
Kuang-Si  extensions  of  the  Tonkin  rail- 
way, and  even  to  the  trans-Chinese 
and  trans-Siberian  lines  themselves. 
But  the  Chinese  have  by  no  means  for- 
gotten the  coolness  with  which  England 
abandoned  them  for  their  Japanese 
conquerors,  and  the  English  have,  thus 
far,  obtained  only  trivial  concessions. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  abo- 
lition of  internal  customs  on  the  Si- 
Kiang  river  as  far  as  Vuchou-fou.  Na- 
tive traders  can  easily  convey  European 
goods  to  that  point,  but  the  river  is  still 
virtually  closed  to  foreigners.  A  new 
Ghino-Burmese  agreement  also  con- 
cedes to  England  certain  consulates  and 
a  strip  of  territory  to  the  north-east 
of  Burma,  by  way  of  offset  to  the  sim- 
ilar privileges  granted  ourselves  in 
June,  1895.  China  has  also  vaguely 
consented  to  effect  junctions  between 
the  Burmese  railways  and  those  which 
she  herself  is  proposing  to  build  in  the 
valley  of  the  Si-Kiang.  But  not  to 
speak  of  great  natural  obstacles,  the 
realization  of  a  project  so  detrimental 
to  our  interests  is  rendered  more  doubt- 
ful by  the  fact  that  the  agreement  of 
June,  1897,  permits  us  to  cut,  at  right 
angles,  the  new  commercial  route  pro- 
jected by  the  English,  and  thus  bar  to 
their  ambition  the  way  from  the  Yun- 
nan country  to  Hong-Kong.  When  the 
railways  now  projected  by  France  and 
Russia  are  completed,  the  great  com- 
iiiercial  currents  of  the  Middle-Empire 
will  flow  north  and  south,  instead  of 
going  east  and  west  with  the  rivers,  as 
they  now  do.  Franco-Russian  diplo- 
macy has  thus  the  highest  interest  in  de- 
feating the  aims  of  Britain,  and  so  far 
it  has  been  able  to  do  so.  The  latest 
convention  of  all — which  we  owe  to  the 
ability  of  M.  Gerard— and  the  extreme 
ill-humor  of  the  English  newspapers, 
are  sure  proofs  of  our  success. 

Nor  have  the  Japanese,  any  more  than 
the  Chinese,  forgotten  the  somersaults 
of  British  diplomacy  and  the  brutality 
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of  Britit^li  belui  vior.  The  rclatious  be- 
tween the  two  goveruiiieuts  huve  re- 
mained cold;  the  ancient  prestige  of 
Enghind  in  the  far  East  has  been  strik- 
ingly diminislied  by  recent  events;  the 
Orientals  have  seen  with  astonishment 
that  Japan,  although  supported  by  En- 
gland, has  been  forced  to  accept  condi- 
tions imposed  by  Germany,  France  and 
Russia  jointly;  and  being,  after  all,  ex- 
tremely matter-of-fact,  they  have 
ceased  to  revere,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
mistress  of  the  universe.  In  1895,  at 
the  time  of  the  massacres  at  Sechouen, 
and  in  the  affair  of  the  Berthemy 
agreement,  the  efforts  of  the  English 
minister,  though  tardily  seconded  by  an 
imposing  naval  demonstration,  pro- 
duced no  particular  result;  while 
France,  thanks  to  the  tact  and  energy 
of  M.  Gerard,  and  the  prompt  action  of 
Admiral  Beaumont,  obtained  full  satis- 
faction with  a  much  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  force.  Notwithstanding  the 
tropical  heat,  our  cruisers  planted  their 
flag  in  the  very  face  of  Nankin.  The 
French  commander  paid  a  visit  to  the 
viceroy  which  that  high  dignitaiy  re- 
turned in  person  on  board  the  Isly.  A 
month  later  i^dmiral  Freemantle  also 
anchored  before  Nankin,  with  such 
ships  as  he  had  been  able  to  take  up  the 
river,  but  the  viceroy  refused  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  after  a  few  days  he  had 
to  weigh  anchor  again,  with  nothing 
gained.  A  note  subsequently  appeared 
in  the  Chinese  papers,  explaining  that 
Admiral  Freemantle  had  come  with  an 
offer  to  sell  his  fleet  to  China,  but  that 
the  viceroy  not  flnding  tae  vessels  to 
his  taste  had  declined  the  purchase. 
To  those  who  understand  the  Oriental 
character  such  facts  are  very  signifi- 
cant. 

The  United  States  of  America  repudi- 
ates all  designs  upon  the  development 
of  China.  It  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  abso- 
lutely disinterested  in  its  relations  with 
the  yellow  races,  caring  less  to  obtain 
clients  than  to  secure  friends.  The 
Americans  are  popular  in  China,  and 
until  quite  recently  they  were  so  in 
Japan  as  well;  but  the  scheme  of  an- 
nexing the  Hawaiian  Islands,  upon 
wliich  the  govcM'iiinent  of  the  mikado 


lias  long  had  designs,  has  taught  the 
.Inpanese  what  to  think  of  American 
disinterestedness,  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  powers  have  become  veiy  mucli 
less  friendly.^  Certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States  occupy  very  high  private 
positions  in  the  extreme-Orient,  and 
have  established  most  lucrative  rela- 
tions there;  as  for  example  Colonel 
Denby,  who  w^as  the  adviser  of  Li  Hung 
Cliang  during  the  negotiations  at 
Shimonosaki.  The  award  of  a  Chinese 
railway  to  a  Chino-American  syndicate, 
and  the  command  of  a  couple  of  Jap- 
anese cruisers,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  governmental  victories,  but  as  tri- 
umphs of  Yankee  enterpnse  and  cap- 
ital. 

To  sum  up:  the  United  States  has  no 
obvious,  private  interest  in  Chinese 
affairs;  England,  though  she  has,  of 
late,  obtained  some  unimportant  advan- 
tages, lias  lost  credit  upon  the  wbole, 
in  the  extreme-Orient,  through  the  re- 
peated rebuffs  which  she  has  sustained; 
Germany,  unpopular  in  Japan,  and  re- 
paid w^ith  ingTatitude  by  China,  sees 
her  coast-trade  menaced  with  ruin  by 
tlie  projected  railway  across  China,  and 
the  improvements  in  the  Japanese 
marine.  France  and  Russia  only  have 
made  substantial  progress;  having 
seemingly  gained  in  prestige  all  that 
England  and  Germany  have  lost;  but 
French  interests  in  the  far  East  are  but 
secondary  at  best,  and  it  is  Russia  who 
would  seem  definitively  to  have  won  the 
prize  of  the  exploitation  of  China,  were 
slie  not  confronted  by  a  young  and  dan- 
gerous rival  in  Japan. 

The  triumphs  of  .Japan,  like  those  of 
(Jermany  in  1870,  have  been  the  prelude 
and  the  exciting  cause  of  a  maiwellous 
development  of  all  the  country's  vital 
powers.  The  Japanese  have  employed 
tlie  Chinese  w^ar-indemnity— as  the  Ger- 

1  The  Sandwich  Island  question  is  still  unde- 
cided. It  seems  probable  that  Japan  will  acqui- 
esce in  the  annexation  of  the  Archipelago  to  the 
United  States,  but  she  will  insist  upon  her  emi- 
grants being  treated  like  white  emigrants.  To 
secure  this  point  the  Japanese  would  do  much. 
They  would  even  go  to  war.  The  object  of  the 
Japanese  government  is  to  secure  for  its  subjects 
and  emigrants  the  same  rights  everywhere  as  are 
enjoyed  by  other  civilized  nations. 
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mans  did  our  milliards— in  vastly  in- 
creasing both  their  military  and  their 
economic  strength.  Even  before  the 
war  broke  out  the  Japanese  had  a 
trade  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  with 
India,  which  was  daily  becoming  more 
lucrative.  The  war  by  no  means  ar- 
rested the  expansion  of  this  trade;  for 
though  government  appropriated  the 
vessels  of  the  Nippon-Yusen-Kaisha, 
the  company  replaced  them  by  charter- 
ing a  quantity  of  small  German  or  En- 
glish cruisers,  most  of  which  it  pur- 
chased, at  the  close  of  the  war.  This 
explains  why  the  tonnage  of  the  com- 
pany's fleet  mounted,  between  1893  and 
1896,  from  sixty-four  thousand  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  tons. 
After  the  treaty  of  Shimonosaki, 
.Japan,  who  had  dreamed  of  being  the 
pioneer  of  Occidental  civilization  in  all 
the  yellow  countries,  had  to  restrict  its 
ambition,  to  the  development  of  its 
own  military,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial power,  and  to  controlling  the  eco- 
nomic market  of  the  extreme  East. 
The  work  was  undertaken  with  the 
fervor  and  faith  which  insure  success. 
The  industrial  world  of  Japan  under- 
went a  complete  change  of  aspect. 
The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  im- 
pelled by  national  optimism,  and  in- 
flated by  national  pride,  made  tremen- 
dous strides.  Private  initiative  was 
first  piqued  and  then  assisted  by  the 
government,  which  proposes  to  aid  in 
the  economic  expansion  of.  the  country 
by  granting  between  the  years  1896  and 
1906  subventions  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
enty millions  of  yens  to  the  different 
branches  of  commerce  and  Industry. 
Success  has  already  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  Japanese;  and,  in  Korea,  their 
commerce  has  so  effectually  supplanted 
that  of  China  that  the  company  of 
Chinese  merchants  no  longer  sends  its 
vessels  to  Korean  ports  at  all.  In  1894 
Japanese  imports  into  Korea  amounted 
to  £12,500.  In  1895  they  had  risen  to 
£78,000. 

But  the  Japanese  have  not  confined 
their  innovating  activity  to  their  own 
territory;  they  have  carried  it  into 
China  as  well.  Not  content  with  hav- 
ing established  reciprocity  with  their 
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neighbors  on  the  mainland,  they  have 
undertaken  to  develop,  upon  the  spot, 
the  w^ealth  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Travellers,  traders  and  engineers  of 
Japanese  extraction  have  spread  them- 
selves all  over  China,  penetrating  into 
the  most  secluded  provinces;  and,  being 
everywhere  well  received  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  their  civilization,  and 
the  identity  of  their  written  character, 
they  have  studied,  classified  and  calcu- 
lated the  riches  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
and  investigated  the  best  methods  of 
turning  them  to  account.  Instructed, 
very  many  of  them,  in  Europe  itself,  in 
the  processes  of  our  civilization,  and 
accustomed  from  boyhood  to  directing, 
after  the  most  approved  modern  meth- 
ods, large  commercial  companies  and 
industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises, 
the  younger  men  of  Japan  possess  crea- 
tive energy,  and  a  rare  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. They  do  not  cherish  the  mystical 
faith  of  the  Slavs  in  themselves  and 
the  future  of  their  race,  but  they  have 
the  kind  of  self-reliance  which  stimu- 
lates to  action  and  insures  success. 
They  at  once  began  building  manufac- 
tories in  China,  encouraged  by  the  ridic- 
ulous cheapness  of  labor;  for  daily 
wages  are  one  half  less  there  than  in 
Japan,  say  about  five  or  six  sous. 
Profits  are  proportionately  large,  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  per  cent,  on  woven 
fabrics  in  China,  while  in  Japan  they 
are  from  ten  to  eleven  per  cent.  At- 
tracted by  these  large  returns  the 
Chinese  are  beginning  to  adopt  modern 
ideas.  Hitherto  they  have  concealed 
their  capital  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
the  exactions  of  the  viceroys,  and  it  has 
remained  unproductive.  Now  they  are 
laying  it  out  in  industrial  undertakings 
whose  organization  and  direction  are 
entrusted  to  Japanese  engineers.  At 
Setc'houen,  a  syndicate  of  high  function- 
aries and  great  merchants  has  lately 
started  both  a  cloth-factory  and  a 
match-factory.  The  example  is  sure  to 
be  followed.  The  simpler  industries 
will  be  first  developed;  then  will  come 
those  more  complicated  ones  which  de- 
mand a  more  accomplished  manage- 
ment, and  better  instructed  operatives. 
They  will  begin  with  matches,  axid  end 
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Avith  locomotives,  cannon  and  iron- 
clads. And  for  all  these  industries,  cap- 
ital will  pour  in;  for  there  lias  been  a 
rapid  increase  of  private  wealth  in 
Japan,  and  Japanese  money  in  search 
of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  will  give  a 
strong  impulse  to  all  the  novel  enter- 
prises in  China.  Navigation  companies 
will  convey  to  Europe  the  articles  made 
so  abundantly  and  cheaply  by  the  dex- 
terous "yellow"  artisan,  inundate  our 
markets  with  them  and  bring  down 
our  prices. 

The  realization  of  these  ambitious 
projects  is  at  hand.  Amazed  at  the 
prizes  carried  away  from  them  by  their 
so  lately  despised  yellow  brethren,  the 
Chinese  appear  to  be  quite  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  guidance  of  their  conquerors; 
and  the  two  nations,  reconciled  by  their 
common  hatred  of  the  European,  will 
combine  to  take  a  splendid  commercial 
revenge  for  their  past  humiliations. 
The  Japanese  will  play  in  China  the 
part  which  the  English  have  played  in 
India;  spreading  themselves  all  over 
the  counti-y  in  the  character  of  manag- 
ers and  directors.  They  will  employ 
Chinese  skill  to  increase  the  profits  of 
Chinese  capital,  and  transform  the  en- 
tire empire  into  a  centre  of  intense  pro- 
duction. But  though  they  may  change 
the  face  of  the  country,  they  will  not 
alter  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Chinese  will  look  on,  with  a  sort 
of  passive  interest,  at  the  transforma- 
tion of  their  venerable  fatherland;  dis- 
daining to  study,  in  their  own  persons, 
the  ways  of  "barbaric"  civilization. 
They  will  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
by  their  yellow  brothers,  and  the  yoke 
imposed  by  the  Japanese  will  be  so 
easy  tliat  its  imposition  will  not  wake 
them  from  their  perennial  sleep. 

Five  years  hence— by  the  time  tliat 
Russian  railway-carriages  go  through 
to  Hankow— the  development  of  China 
by  the  Japanese  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  czar's  government  will  get  from  the 
Son  of  Heaven  all  needful  facilities  for 
the  exportation  of  Chinese  products 
and  manufaictures  over  the  Siberian 
road;  and  just  so  far  as  they  stimulate 
Chinese  production  the  Japanese  will 


bo  working  for  the  Russian  railways.. 
Tliere  can  be  no  sure  return  for  the 
vast  sums  swallowed  up  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Asiatic  route 
save  through  an  active  trade  between 
China  and  Europe.  Unhoped-for  re- 
sults have  already  followed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  sections  of  the  trans- 
Siberian.  In  four  months  of  the  year 
1896  the  section  between  Tcheliabinsk 
and  Omsk  carried  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  merchandise 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  thou- 
sand passengers.  There  was  such  a 
rush  tiiat  it  was  found  necessary  to 
put  up  temporary  shelter  for  the  emi- 
grants who  had  to  wait  some  days  for 
their  turn  of  departure.  These  are 
promising  beginnings,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  future  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  road  is  to  be  made  out  of  the 
carriage  of  goods  from  those  opulent 
provinces  of  China  to  be  penetrated  by 
its  extensions.  The  more  Japanese 
activity  can  get  out  of  the  industry  and 
soil  of  China  the  greater  will  be  the 
prosperity  of  the  Siberian  railway. 

The  subjects  of  the  mikado  are,  how- 
ever, starting  navigation-companies  for 
the  express  purpose  of  depriving  Rus- 
sia of  this  profitable  goods-trafiic. 
These  and  the  Russian  railways  to- 
gether will  at  least  suffice  to  crowd  out 
competition  and  to  ruin  all  the  English 
and  German  enterprises.  At  sea  the 
Japanese  will  have  decided  advantages 
over  any  possible  rival  in  the  low  wages 
they  pay,  the  depreciation  of  silver  and, 
most  of  all,  in  that  spirit  of  solidarity 
which  always  makes  them  a  unit 
against  foreigners.  They  will  be  ready 
to  lower  their  tariffs,  and  even  some- 
times to  worli  at  a  loss  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  gains  they 
covet.  In  1895,  was  not  freightage  by 
the  ton  from  Singapore  to  London  re- 
duced one  half  despite  the  competition 
of  European  companies  ?  The  sea-route 
will  always  be  controlled  by  Japan,  and 
its  only  rival  will  be  the  Russian  land- 
route. 

Favored  by  a  moderate  tariff,  "  all 
goods  destined  for  Russia  proper  will 
of  course  pass  over  the  trans-Siberian ^ 
but  before  they  reaeli  the  other  coun- 
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tries  of  Europe  tliey  will  be  subjected 
to  the  comparatively  liigli  tariffs  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  they  will 
have  to  undergo  a  laborious  trans-ship- 
ment owing-  to  the  fact  that  Russian 
rails  are  not  laid  at  the  same  distance 
•apart  as  those  of  western  railways. 
Yov  the  countries  in  question  the  sea- 
route  Avill  be  cheaper,  for  there  will  be 
no  particular  difference  in  the  Japan- 
ese freight-charges,  whether  the  goods 
are  to  go  from  Hanliow,  to  Odessa, 
:Marseilles,  Antwerp  or  London.  But 
the  trans-Siberian  will  always  have  the 
great  advantage  of  abridging  the  jour- 
ney by  a  month;  and  for  costly  wares 
which  occupy  but  a  small  space,  like 
silks,  or  those  which  invite  speculation, 
like  tea,  the  quicker  route  will  always 
be  preferred.  Besides,  where  would  be 
the  difficulty  about  starting  steamship 
lines— say  from  Marseilles  to  Odessa, 
■or  from  Havre  to  Cronstadt — which 
would  be  merely  maritime  extensions  of 
the  trans-Siberian  road,  and  would 
avoid  tlie  higli  freight-charges  of  cen- 
tral Europe? 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Russian  rail- 
way and  the  steamers  of  Japan  answer 
to  different  economic  needs  and  can  co- 
exist without  mutual  detriment.  They 
will  be  rivals  to  some  extent,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  will  be 
enemies.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be 
tliat  the  animosity  at  present  existing 
between  Russia  and  Japan  either 
springs  from  an  exaggerated  and  mis- 
talien  vanity,  or  is  the  result  of  a  veri- 
table misunderstanding.  Young  Japan 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  exercise  a  genuine  protectorate 
•over  venerable  China.  Russia  dispelled 
this  fine  dream  and  taught  Japan  the 
lesson  that  megalomania,  as  it  is  now 
called,  ds  fatal  to  a  youthful  power. 
The  subjects  of  the  mikado  ouglit  to 
owe  the  Muscovite  bear  no  grudge  for 
this  rather  rude  slap  of  tlie  paw.  The 
economic  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Ori- 
ental world  now  offered  to  the  intelli- 
gence, the  activity,  and  the  moderation 
of  Japan  should  sufficiently  console 
them.  The  Japanese  would  do  well  to 
rest  content,  rather  than  expose  their 
liofx'  of  fortune  to  tlie  chance  of  cruel 


disappointment,  for  the  sake  of  a  result 
more  brilliant  than  solid. 

If  Russia  herself,  moreover,  had 
lioped  for  a  literal  monopoly  in  the 
exploitation  of  China  the  event  would 
liave  undeceived  her.  To  establish  an 
actual  protectorate  over  the  wliole 
Celestial  Empire,  canning  railways, 
troops,  traders  and  colonists  into  the 
very  valley  of  the  Yang-tse  would  have 
been,  for  the  moment,  too  vast  a 
scheme.  Russia  looks  askance  at  the 
progress  of  her  rivals  in  the  valley  of 
the  Fleuve,  and  cannot  forget  what  ob- 
stinate efforts  England  made  to  estab- 
lish her  subjects  and  her  merchants 
there.  If  the  Japanese  had  evacuated 
that  position  the  English  would  cer- 
tainly have  seized  it.  The  Russians 
must  understand  that  if  the  Siberian 
railways  are  to  be  speedily  and  com- 
pletely successful  it  is  because  the  Jap- 
anese are  by  way  of  making  China  one 
of  the  world's  great  centres  of  produc- 
tion; the  Russians  comprehend  per- 
fectly the  advantage  they  derive  from 
the  close  proximity  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Rising  Sun.  It  is  because  they 
could  engage  an  enormous  number  of 
workmen  there  that  they  have  been 
able  to  push  on  the  building  of  their 
road  so  rapidly.  The  patience  and  en- 
durance of  the  Chinese  are  beyond 
price,  but  in  versatility,  adroitness  and 
intelligence  the  Japanese  have  no 
rivals.  They  adapt  themselves  to  the 
most  varied  requirements  with  simply 
astonishing  facility.  As  overseers  and 
managers  of  all  kinds  of  work  the  Mus- 
covites can  have  no  more  useful  aux- 
iliaries. It  is  then  clearly  the  interest 
of  Russia  to  close  her  ears  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  jealousy,  and  establish  with 
Japan  an  honorable  modus  Vivendi. 
There  is  room  for  them  both  in  China. 

Circumstances  have  shown,  in  the 
Korean  question,  the  means  of  coming 
to  an  understanding.  The  problem  has 
been  simplified  by  the  Russians  having 
rounded,  at  Port  Arthur,  the  peninsula 
which  once  barred  their  exit  from  the 
sea  of  Japan.  The  government  of  the 
czar  and  the  mikado  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  set  up  in  Korea  a  true  condo- 
min'non.   Their  compact  was  signed  on 
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the  28tli  of  Mi\y,  ISSM;,  at  St.  IVtors- 
bm-g',  by  Prince  Lobauoft"  and  Admiral 
Yaniagata.  The  contracting  parties 
recognize  tlie  independence  of  Korea, 
and  agree  to  assist  the  Icing  Li-Hsi  in 
re-organizing  liis  army  and  establishing 
order  in  liis  dominions.  Eacli  has  the 
right  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
subjects,  and  they  are  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  constructing  railways  and  tele- 
graphic lines.  The  new  arrangement 
substitutes  Russian  influence  for  the 
old  influence  of  China,  which  expired 
when  the  treaty  of  1885  came  into  force. 
There  is  still  a  joint  authority,  but  one 
of  the  powers  is  changed,  and  it  is  Rus- 
sia Avhich  exercises,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  controlling  influence  at  Seoul. 

Causes  of  disagreement  between 
Russia  and  Japan  are,  therefore,  much 
diminished,  and  there  would  seem  now 
to  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  be- 
tween them  tliougli  they  are  not  in  com- 
plete accord.  Russia  is  augmenting  her 
militarj'^  force,  and  Japan  is  raising 
powerful  armaments.  The  government 
of  the  mikado  is  proposing  to  spend 
three  hundred  millions  of  yens  before 
1906  on  its  army  and  navy.  The  first 
part  of  this  programme  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1902,  at  which  date  Port 
Arthur  will  also  have  become  the  great 
Russian  port  of  the  Cliina  seas,  thor- 
oughly fortified  and  connected  with  St. 
Petersburg  by  rail.  This  coincidence 
throws  light  on  the  object  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  those  military  preparations  of 
which  the  new  ministry  is  pressing  for- 
Avard  the  execution.  Diplomatists  and 
tlieir  governments  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and  from  tliis  time  onward  they 
will  look  with  great  uneasiness  to  the 
impending  crisis  of  1902. 

If  Russia  and  Japan  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  an  insen- 
.  sate  emulation  in  the  matter  of  great 
armaments  and  ruinous  military  ex- 
penses, if  they  are  determined  to  oust 
one  another  from  tlie  Chinese  markets, 
they  will  not  merely  fail  in  their  own 
purposes,  but  tliey  will  open  the  door  to 
ambitious  foreigners.  Japan  will  be 
checked  in  lier  economic  growth,  and 
Russia   will  miss  lier  opi)ortunity  of 


solving  in  a,  distant  part  of  the  woild 
(inestions  equallj'  vital  to  her  own  fu- 
ture. Under  such  circumstances  the 
role  of  P^rance  would  be  clearly  indi- 
cated. It  would  be  her  cue  to  open  the 
eyes  of  both  rivals  to  their  peril  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  once  again  to 
act  in  the  extreme-Orient  the  part  of  a 
peacemaker.  We  are  bound  to  Russia 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship; 
and,  in  Chino-Japanese  affairs  we  have 
given  moderate  and  disinterested 
counsels.  With  Japan  our  relations  are 
excellent.  It  is  well  understood  there 
how  much  was  due,  in  the  crises  of 
1895,  to  the  calm  common  sense  of  our 
diplomatists  and  marines.  They  owe 
to  us  their  escape  from  an  imminent 
peril.  Russians  and  Germans  leaned  to 
violent  measures;  the  former,  in  their 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
last  chance  at  a  free  port  upon  an  open 
sea  showed  a  belligerent  zeal  which 
was  most  disquieting.  They  talked 
about  annihilating  the  Japanese  fieet 
and  crusliing  their  rivals  once  for  all. 
They  were  not  to  be  stopped,  they  said, 
as  they  had  'been  at  San-Stefano.  Our 
admiral  both  calmed  the  excitement  of 
his  allies  and  exhorted  the  Japanese  to 
prudence.  It  is  to  France  alone  that 
Russia  and  Japan  owe  their  escape 
from  an  open  rupture,  The  service  we 
performed  upon  that  occasion  and  the 
impartiality  we  displayed  have  greatly 
increased  our  credit  and  prestige  in  the 
far  East. 

Tliere  is  no  o+lier  po'wer  so  well 
l)laced  as  France  for  preventing  a  con- 
flict in  the  future,  and— which  is  after 
all  the  supreme  argument  in  such  cases 
—it  is  her  interest  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mercial development  of  China  by  the 
Japanese  would  be  an  Important  ele- 
ment of  prosperity  in  the  future  of  our 
own  Indo-Cliincse  colonies.  We,  in  the 
South,  like  Russia  in  the  north,  could 
have  our  sliare  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  We  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  about  the  rivalship  of 
the  commerce  and  mercliant-marine  of 
Japam  for  our  coasting-trade  in  Chi- 
nese waters  is  almost  nil.  Our  Tonkin 
and  Cochin-China  are  wealthy  prov- 
inces, but  our  colonists  there  are  few. 
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Why  should  we  object  to  seeing  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  enterprises 
started  in  our  territoiy  by  the  Japan- 
ese? Would  not  the  rice  of  Cochin- 
China,  though  raised  by  Annamites, 
bought  by  Chinese  merchants,  and  car- 
ried to  Japan  on  German  boats,  still 
be  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  our- 
selves? Since  we  were  not  inclined  to 
colonize  ourselves  why  not  let  others 
colonize  our  country?  We  have  one 
knotty  problem  to  deal  with— that  of 
Siam^where  the  policy  of  England  is 
opposing  our  influence.  We  failed  to 
profit  by  the  happy  audacity  of  our 
seamen  in  1893.  Let  us  take  care  not 
to  be  completely  routed  out  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Me-nam.  There  is  already 
talk  of  an  alliance  between  Siam  and 
Japan  under  the  patronage  of  Great 
Britain.  Such  an  event  would  be  a 
very  sinister  one  both  for  ourselves  and 
Russia.  The  sole  means  of  avoiding  it 
is  to  dispel  all  misunderstandings  and 
suppress  every  pretext  for  hostility  be- 
tween Russians  and  Japanese.  Mutual 
friendliness  between  these  two  compet- 
itors for  the  development  of  China 
would  be  for  the  clear  advantage  of 
both;  their  disagreement  would  sub- 
serve the  ambition  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  re-entrance  upon  the  scene 
of  the  powers  most  jealous  of  their 
success. 

In  the  extreme-Orient,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  England's  inter- 
est to  foment  quarrels  and  provoke  to 
strife;  it  is  ours  to  appease  and  prevent 
them.  To  exaggerate  Russian  progress 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  fan  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  latter  and  spur  them  on  to 
a  struggle  which  would  simply  fling 
them,  once  for  all,  into  the  arms  of  En- 
gland—this is  the  game  of  British  pol- 
icy. To  make  plain  both  at  Petersburg 
and  Tokio  the  way  of  truth  and  peace, 
dissipate  that  mirage  of  a  hopeless  an- 
tagonism which  conceals  their  true 
interests  from  the  view  of  Russians  and 
Japanese  alike,  forestall  sterile  dis- 
putes, which  can  only  play  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  all  the  worl|||over, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  paralyze 
our  friends— such  should  be  the  part  of 
our  diplomacy.   The  role  reserved  for 


France,  in  this  instance,  would  seem  to 
be  both  a  generous  and  a  conciliatory 
one.  It  will  enable  her  to  increase  the 
prestige  of  her  name  and  develop  the 
commerce  of  her  colonies  at  the  same 
time  that  it  leaves  her  chief  ally  free  to 
shake  off  the  long  trance  of  "tranquil- 
lity" in  Europe.  Everytliing  in  these 
days  is  connected  with  politics.  Not 
only  will  the  exploitation  of  China  by 
the  Russians  and  Japanese  have  an  in- 
calculable reaction  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  entire  world,  but  the  question 
whether  Japanese  and  Russians  are 
amicably  to  share  or  violently  to  dis- 
pute the  profits  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  mine  of  unworked  wealth,  is  one  of 
supreme  and  vital  interest  to  all  the 
great  powers. 

By  Rene  Pjnox. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  Blacliwood's  Magazine, 
KARAIN  :  A  MEMORY. 
(Conclusion.) 
IV. 

This  is,  imperfectly,  what  he  said:— 
"It  was  after  the  great  trouble  that 
broke  the  alliance  of  the  four  states  of 
Wajo.  We  fought  amongst  ourselves, 
and  the  Dutch  watched  from  afar  till 
we  were  weary.  Then  the  smoke  of 
their  fire-ships  was  seen  at  the  mouth 
of  our  rivers,  and  their  great  men  came 
in  boats  full  of  soldiers  to  talk  to  us  of 
protection  and  peace.  We  answered 
with  caution  and  wisdom,  for  our  vil- 
lages were  burnt,  our  stockades  weak, 
the  people  weary,  and  the  weapons 
blunt.  They  came  and  went;  there  had 
been  much  talk,  but  after  they  went 
away  everything  seemed  to  be  as  be- 
fore, only  their  ships  remained  in  sight 
from  our  coast,  and  very  soon  their  • 
traders  came  amongst  us  under  a  prom- 
ise of  safety.  My  brother  was  a  ruler, 
and  one  of  those  who  had  given  the 
promise.  I  was  young  then,  and  had 
fought  in  the  war,  and  Pata  Matara 
had  fought  by  my  side.  We  had 
shared  hunger,  danger,  fatigue,  and  vic- 
tory.  His  eyes  saw  my  danger  quickly, 
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aud  twice  my  arm  had  preserved  his 
life.  It  was  his  destiny.  He  was  my 
friend.  And  he  was  great  amongst  us— 
one  of  those  who  were  near  my  brother, 
the  ruler.  He  spol^e  in  council,  his 
courage  was  great,  he  was  the  chief  of 
many  villages  round  the  great  lake  that 
is  in  the  middle  of  our  country  as  the 
heart  is  in  the  middle  of  a  man's  body. 
When  his  sword  was  carried  into  a 
campong  in  advance  of  his  coming,  the 
maidens  whispered  wonderingly  under 
the  fruit-trees,  the  rich  men  consulted 
together  in  the  shade,  and  a  feast  was 
made  ready  with  rejoicing  and  songs. 
He  had  the  favor  of  the  ruler  and  the 
affection  of  the  poor.  He  loved  war, 
deer  hunts,  and  the  charms  of  women. 
He  was  the  possessor  of  jewels,  of 
lucky  weapons,  and  of  men's  devotion. 
He  was  a  fierce  man;  and  I  had  no 
other  friend. 

"I  was  the  chief  of  a  stockade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  collected  tolls 
for  my  brother  from  the  passing  boats. 
One  day  I  saw  a  Dutch  trader  go  up  the 
river.  He  went  up  with  three  boats, 
and  no  toll  was  demanded  from  him,  be- 
cause the  smoke  of  Dutch  war-ships 
stood  out  from  the  open  sea,  and  we 
were  too  weak  to  forget  treaties.  He 
went  up  under  the  promise  of  safety, 
and  my  brother  gave  him  protection. 
He  said  he  came  to  trade.  He  listened 
to  our  voices,  for  we  are  men  who  speak 
openly  and  without  fear;  he  counted 
the  number  of  our  spears,  he  examined 
the  trees,  the  running  waters,  the 
grasses  of  the  bank,  the  slopes  of  our 
hills.  He  went  up  to  Matara's  country 
and  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
house.  He  traded  and  planted.  He 
despised  our  joys,  our  thoughts,  and 
our  sorrows.  His  face  was  red,  his  hair 
like  flame,  and  his  eyes  pale,  like  a  river 
mist;  he  moved  heavily,  and  spoke  with 
a  deep  voice;  he  laughed  aloud  like  a 
fool,  and  knew  no  courtesy  in  his 
speech.  He  was  a  big,  scornful  man, 
who  looked  into  women's  faces  and  put 
his  hand  on  the  shoulders  of  free  men 
as  though  he  had  been  a  noble-born 
chief.  We  bore  with  him.  Time 
passed. 

"Then  Pata  Matara's  sister  fled  from 


the  campong  and  went  to  live  in  the 
Dutchman's  house.  She  was  a  great 
aud  wilful  lady:  I  had  seen  her  once 
carried  high  on  slaves'  shoulders 
amongst  the  people,  with  uncovered 
face,  and  I  had  heard  men  say  that  her 
beauty  was  extreme,  silencing  the  rea- 
son and  ravishing  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holders. The  people  were  dismayed; 
Matara's  face  was  blackened  with  that 
disgrace,  for  she  knew  she  liad  been 
promised  to  another  man.  Matara 
went  to  the  Dutchman's  house  and  said, 
'Give  her  up  to  die — she  is  the  daughter 
of  chiefs,'  The  white  man  refused  and 
shut  himself  up,  while  his  servants 
watched  night  and  day  with  loaded 
guns.  Matara  raged.  My  brother 
called  a  council.  But  the  Dutch  ships 
were  near  and  watched  our  coast  greed- 
ily. My  brother  said,  'If  he  dies  now 
our  land  will  pay  for  his  blood.  Leave 
him  alone  till  we  gxow  stronger  and  the 
ships  are  gone.'  Matara  was  wise;  he 
waited  and  watched.  But  the  white 
man  feared  for  her  life  and  went  away. 

"He  left  his  house,  his  plantations, 
and  his  goods!  He  departed,  armed 
and  menacing,  and  left  all— for  her! 
She  had  ravished  his  heart!  From  my 
stockade  I  saw  him  put  out  to  sea  in  a 
big  boat.  Matara  and  I  watched  him 
from  the  fighting  platform  behind  the 
pointed  stakes.  He  sat  cross-legged, 
with  his  gun  in  his  hands,  on  the  roof 
at  the  stern  of  his  prau.  The  barrel  of 
his  rifle  glinted  aslant  before  his  big 
red  face.  The  broad  river  was 
stretched  under  him— level,  smooth, 
shining,  like  a  plain  of  silver;  and  his 
prau,  looking  veiy  short  and  black  from 
the  shore,  glided  along  the  silver  plain 
and  over  into  the  blue  of  the  sea. 

"Thrice  Matara,  standing  by  my  side, 
called  aloud  her  name  with  grief  and 
imprecations.  He  stirred  my  heart.  It 
leaped  three  times;  and  three  times 
with  the  eye  of  my  mind  I  saw  in  the 
gloom  within  the  enclosed  space  of  the 
prau  a  woman  with  streaming  hair  go- 
ing away  from  her  land  and  her  people. 
I  was  angry— and  sorry.  Why?  And 
then  I  also  cried  out  insults  and  threats. 
Matara  said,  'Now  they  have  left  our 
land  their  lives  are  mine.   I  shall  fol- 
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low  and  strike— aud,  alone,  pay  the 
price  of  blood/  A  great  wind  was 
sweeping  towards  the  setting  sun  over 
the  empty  river.  I  cried,  'By  your  side 
I  will  go!'  He  lowered  his  head  in  sign 
of  assent.  It  was  his  destiny.  The 
sun  had  set,  and  the  trees  swayed  their 
boughs  with  a  great  noise  above  our 
heads. 

"On  the  third  night  we  two  left  our 
land  together  in  a  trading  prau.  The 
sea  met  us— the  sea,  wide,  pathless,  and 
without  voice.  A  sailing  prau  leaves 
no  track.  We  w^ent  south.  The  moon 
was  full;  and,  looking  up,  we  said  to 
•  one  another,  'When  the  next  moon 
shines  as  this  one,  we  shall  return  and 
they  win  be  dead.'  It  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  Many  moons  have  grown  full  and 
withered,  and  I  have  not  seen  my  land 
since.  We  sailed  south;  we  overtoolv 
many  praus;  we  examined  the  creeks 
and  the  bays;  we  saw  the  end  of  our 
coast,  of  our  island— a  steep  cape  over 
a  disturbed  strait,  where  drift  the  shad- 
ows of  shipwrecked  praus  and  drowned 
men  clamor  in  the  night.  The  wide  sea 
was  all  round  us  now.  We  saw  a  great 
mountain  burning  in  the  midst  of 
water;  we  saw  thousands  of  islets  scat- 
tered like  bits  of  iron  fired  from  a  big 
gun;  we  saw  a  long  coast  of  mountain 
and  lowlands  stretching  away  in  sun- 
shine from  west  to  east.  It  was  Java. 
We  said,  'They  are  there;  their  time  is 
near,  and  we  shall  return  or  die 
cleansed  from  dishonor.' 

"We  landed.  Is  there  anything  good 
in  that  country?  The  paths  run 
straight  and  hard  and  dusty.  Stone 
<  ampongs,  full  of  white  faces,  are  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  fields,  but  every  man 
you  meet  is  a  slave.  The  rulers  live 
under  the  edge  of  a  foreign  sword.  We 
ascended  mountains,  we  traversed  val- 
leys; at  sunset  we  entered  villages.  We 
asked  every  one,  'Have  you  seen  such 
a  white  man?'  Some  stared;  others 
laughed;  women  gave  us  food,  some- 
times, with  fear  and  respect,  as  though 
we  had  been  distracted  by  tlie  visita- 
tion of  God;  but  some  did  not  under- 
stand our  language,  and  some  cursed 
us.  or,  yawning,  asked  with  contemipt 
the  reason  of  our  quest.    Once,  as  we 


were  going  away,  an  old  man  called 
after  us,  'Desist!' 

"We  Avent  on.  Concealing  our 
weapons,  we  stood  humbly  aside  before 
the  horsemen  on  the  road;  we  bowed 
low  in  the  courtyards  of  chiefs  whO' 
were  no  better  than  slaves.  We  lost 
ourselves  in  the  fields,  in  the  jungle; 
and  one  night,  in  a  tangled  forest,  we 
came  upon  a  place  where  crumbling  old 
walls  had  fallen  amongst  the  trees,  and 
where  strange  stone  idols— carved 
images  of  devils  with  many  arms  and 
legs,  with  snakes  twined  round  their 
bodies,  with  tw^enty  heads  and  holding 
a  hundred  swords— seemed  to  live  and 
threaten  in  the  light  of  our  camp-fire. 
Nothing  dismayed  us.  And  on  the  road, 
by  every  fire,  in  resting-places,  we  al- 
ways talked  of  her  and  of  him.  Their 
time  was  near.  We  spoke  of  nothing 
else.  No!  not  of  hunger,  thirst,  weari- 
ness, and  faltering  hearts.  No!  we 
spoke  of  him  and  her.  Of  her!  And  we 
thought  of  them— of  her!  Matara 
brooded  by  the  fire.  I  sat  and  thought 
and  thought,  till  suddenly  I  could  see 
again  the  image  of  a  woman,  beautiful, 
and  young,  and  great,  and  proud,  and 
tender,  going  away  from  her  land  and 
her  people.  Matara  said,  'When  we  find 
tliem  we  shall  Ivill  her  first  to  cleanse 
the  dishonor— then  the  man  must  die.' 
I  would  say,  'It  shall  be  so;  it  is  your 
vengeance.'  He  stared  long  at  me  with 
his  big  sunken  eyes. 

"We  came  back  to  the  coast.  Our  feet 
were  bleeding,  our  bodies  thin.  We 
slept  in  rags  under  the  shadow  of  stone 
enclosures;  we  prowled,  soiled  and  lean, 
about  the  gateways  of  white  men's 
courtyards.  T!ieir  hairy  dogs  barked  at 
us,  and  their  servants  shouted  from 
afar,  'Begone!'  Low-born  wretches, 
that  keep  watch  over  the  streets  of 
stone  campongs,  asked  us  who  we  were. 
We  lied,  we  cringed,  we  smiled  with 
hate  in  our  hearts,  and  we  kept  looking 
here,  looiving  there,  for  them,— for  the 
Avhite  man  with  hair  like  flame,  and 
for  her,  for  the  woman  who  had  broken 
faith,  and  therefore  must  die.  We 
looked.  At  last  in  every  woman's  face 
I  thouglit  I  could  see  hers.  We 
ran   swiftly.   No!   Sometimes  Matara 
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would  whisper,  'Here  is  the  man.'  and 
we  waited,  crouching.  He  came  near. 
It  was  not  the  man— those  Dutclnnen 
are  all  alilie.  We  suffered  the  anguish 
of  deception.  In  my  sleep  I  saw-  lier 
face,  and  was  both  joyful  and  sorry- 
Why? — I  seemed  to  hear  a  w^hisper  near 
me.  I  turned  swiftly.  She  was  not 
there!  And  as  we  trudged  wearily 
from  stone  city  to  stone  city  I  seemed  to 
heai"  a  light  footstep  near  me.  A  time 
came  when  I  heard  it  always,  and  I 
was  glad.  I  thought,  walliing  dizzy 
and  weary  in  sunshine  on  the  hard 
paths  of  white  men— I  thought,  She  is 
there— with  us!— Matara  was  sombre. 
AVe  were  often  hungry. 

"We  sold  the  carved  sheaths  of  our 
krisses— the  ivory  sheaths  with  golden 
ferules.  We  sold  the  jewelled  hilts. 
But  we  liept  the  blades— for  them.  The 
blades  that  never  touch  but  kill.  For 
her— Why?  She  was  always  by  our 
side.  We  starved.  We  begged.  We 
left  Java  at  last. 

"We  went  West,  we  w^ent  East.  AVe 
saw  many  lands,  crowds  of  strange 
faces,  men  that  live  in  trees  and  men 
who  eat  their  old  people.  We  cut  rat- 
tans in  the  forest  for  a  handful  of  rice, 
and  for  a  living  swept  the  decks  of  big 
ships  and  heard  curses  heaped  upon  our 
heads.  We  toiled  in  villages;  we  wan- 
dered upon  the  seas  with  the  Bajow 
people,  who  have  no  countiT-  AVe 
fought  for  pay;  we  hired  ourselves  to 
work  for  Goram  men  and  were  cheated; 
and  under  the  orders  of  rough  white- 
faces  we  dived  for  pearls  in  barren 
bays,  dotted  wath  black  rocks,  upon  a 
coast  of  sand  and  desolation.  And 
everywhere  we  watched,  Ave  listened, 
we  asked.  AVe  asked  traders,  robbers, 
white  men.  We  heard  jeers,  mockery, 
threats — words  of  wonder  and  words 
of  contempt.  We  never  knew  rest;  we 
never  thought  of  home,  for  our  work 
was  not  done.  A  year  passed,  then  an- 
other. I  ceased  to  count  the  number  of 
nights,  of  moons,  of  years.  I  watched 
over  Matara.  He  had  my  last  handful 
of  rice;  if  there  was  water  enough  for 
one  he  drank  it;  I  covered  him  up  when 
he  shivered  with  cold;  and  when  the  hot 
sickness  came  upon  him  I  sat  sleepless 


through  many  nights  and  fanned  his 
face.  He  was  a  tierce  man  and  my 
friend.  He  spolve  of  her  with  fury  in 
tlie  daytime,  w^ith  soitow  in  the  dark; 
he  remembered  her  in  health,  in  sick- 
ness. I  said  nothing;  but  I  saw  her 
every  day— always!  At  first  I  saw  only 
lier  head,  as  of  a  woman  walking  in  the 
low  mist  on  a  river-bank.  Then  she  sat 
by  our  fire.  I  saw  her!  I  looked  at  her! 
She  liad  tender  eyes  and  a  ravishing 
face.  I  murmured  to  her  in  the  night. 
Alatara  said  sleepily  sometimes,  'To 
whom  are  you  talking?  AVho  is  there?' 
I  answered  <iuickly,  'No  one.'  It  was 
a  lie!  She  never  left  me.  She  shared 
the  warmth  of  our  tire,  slie  sat  on  niy 
couch  of  leaves,  slie  swam  on  tl\e  sea  to 
follow  me— I  saw  lier!— 1  tell  you  I 
saw  her  long  black  hair  spread  beliind 
her  upon  the  moonlit  water  as  she 
struck  out  with  bare  arms  by  tlie  side 
of  a  swift  prau.  She  was  beautiful,  she 
was  faithful,  and  in  the  silence  of  for- 
eign countries  she  spoke  to  me  very  low 
in  tlie  language  of  my  people.  No  one 
saw^  her;  no  one  heard  her;  she  was 
mine  only!  In  daylight  she  moved  with 
a  sw^aying  w^ilk  before  me  upon  the 
weary  paths;  her  figure  was  straight 
and  flexible  like  the  stem  of  a  slender 
tree;  the  heels  of  her  feet  were  round 
and  polished  like  shells  of  eggs;  with 
her  round  arm  she  made  signs.  At 
night  she  looked  into  my  face.  And  she 
was  sad!  Her  eyes  were  tender  and 
frightened;  her  voice  soft  and  pleading. 
Once  I  murmured  to  her,  'You  shall  not 
die,'  and  she  smiled— ever  after  she 
smiled!  She  gave  me  courage  to  bear 
weariness  and  hardships.  Those  were 
times  of  pain,  and  she  soothed  me.  We 
wandered  patient  in  our  search.  AA^e 
knew  deception,  false  hopes;  we  knew 
captivity,  sickness,  thirst,  misery,  and 
despair.   Enough!   We  found  them!" 

He  cried  out  the  last  words  ,  and 
paused.  His  face  was  impassive,  and 
he  kept  still  like  a  man  in  a  trance. 
Hollis  sat  up  quickly  and  spread  his 
elbows  on  the  table.  Jackson  made  a 
brusque  movement  and  accidentally 
touched  the  guitar.  A  plaintive  res- 
onance filled  the  cabin  with  confused 
vibrations  and  died  out  slowly.  Then 
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Karaiu  began  to  speak  agaiu.  The  re- 
strained fierceness  of  his  tone  seemed 
to  rise  lili:e  a  voice  from  outside,  lilie  a 
thing  unspolien  but  heard;  it  filled  the 
cabin  and  enveloped  in  its  intense  and 
deadened  murmur  the  motionless  figure 
in  the  chair. 

"We  were  on  our  way  to  Achin, 
where  there  was  war;  but  the  vessel  ran 
on  a  sandbank,  and  we  had  to  land  in. 
Delli.  We  had  earned  a  little  money, 
and  had  bought  a  gun  from  some  Selan- 
gore  traders;  only  one  gun,  which  was 
fired  by  the  spark  of  a  stone:  Matara 
carried  it.  We  landed.  Many  white 
men  lived  there,  planting  tobacco  on 
conquered  plains,  and  Matara — But  no 
jnatter.  He  saw  him!  The  Dutchman! 
At  last!  We  crept  and  watched. 
Two  nights  and  a  day  we  watched. 
He  had  a  house— a  big  house  in  a  clear- 
ing in  the  midst  of  his  fields;  flowers 
and  bushes  grew  around;  there  were 
narrow^  paths  of  yellow  earth  between 
the  cut  grass,  and  thick  hedges  to  keep 
people  out.  The  third  night  we  came 
.armed  and  lay  behind  a  hedge. 

"A  heavy  dew  seemed  to  soak 
through  our  fles'h  and  made  our  very 
.entrails  cold.  The  grass,  the  twigs,  the 
leaves,  covered  with  drops  of  water, 
were  grey  in  the  moonlight.  Matara, 
curled  up  in  the  grass,  shivered  in  his 
sleep.  My  teeth  rattled  in  my  head  so 
loud  that  I  was  afraid  the  noise  would 
wake  up  all  the  land.  Afar,  the  watch- 
men of  white  men's  houses  struck 
wooden  clappers  and  hooted  in  the 
darkness.  And,  as  every  night,  I  saw 
her  by  my  side.  She  smiled  no  more! 
The  fire  of  anguish  burned  in  my 
breast,  and  she  whispered  to  me  with 
compassion,  with  pity,  softly — as 
women  will;  she  soothed  the  pain  of  my 
mind;  she  bent  her  face  over  me— the 
face  of  a  woman  who  ravishes  the 
hearts  and  silences  the  reason  of  men. 
She  was  all  mine,  and  no  one  could  see 
her— no  one  of  living  mankind!  Stars 
shone  through  her  bosom,  through  her 
floating  hair.  I  was  overcome  with  re- 
gret, with  tenderness,  with  sorrow. 
Matara  slept.  Had  I  slept?  Mata'.i 
was  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
the  fii-o  of  the  sun  was  drying  the 


grass,  the  bushes,  the  leaves.  It  was 
day.  Shreds  of  white  mist  hung  be- 
tween the  branches  of  trees. 

"Was  it  night  or  day?  I  saw  nothing 
again  till  I  heard  Matara  breathe 
quickly  where  he  lay,  and  then  outside 
the  house  I  saw  her.  I  saw  them  both. 
They  had  come  out.  She  sat  on  a 
bench  under  the  wall,  and  twigs  laden 
with  fiowers  crept  hig^h  above  her  head, 
hung  over  her  hair.  She  had  a  box  on 
her  lap,  and  gazed  into  it,  counting  the 
increase  of  her  pearls.  The  Dutchman 
stood  by  looking  on;  he  smiled  down  at 
her;  his  white  teeth  flashed;  tlie  hair 
on  his  lip  was  like  two  twisted  flames. 
He  was  big  and  fat,  and  joyous,  and 
without  fear.  Matara  tipped  fresh 
priming  from  the  hollow  of  his  palm, 
scraped  the  flint  with  his  thumb-nail, 
and  gave  the  gun  to  me.  To  me!  I 
took  it— O  fate! 

"He  whispered  into  my  ear,  lying  on 
his  stomadh,  'I  shall  creep  close  and 
then  amok— let  her  die  by  my  hand. 
You  take  aim  at  the  fat  swine  there. 
Let  him  see  me  strike  my  shame  off  the 
face  of  the  earth— and  then— you  are 
my  friend— kill  with  a  sure  shot.'  I 
said  nothing;  there  was  no  air  in  my 
chest— there  was  no  air  in  the  world. 
Matara  had  gone  suddenly  from  my 
side.  The  grass  nodded.  Then  a  bush 
rustled.   She  lifted  her  head. 

"I  saw  her!  The  consoler  of  sleepless 
nights,  of  weary  days;  the  companion 
oiL  troubled  years!  I  saw  lier!  She 
looked  straight  at  the  place  where  I 
crouched.  She  was  there  as  I  had  seen 
her  for  years— a  faithful  wanderer  by 
my  side.  She  looked  with  sad  eyes 
and  had  smiling  lips;  she  looked  at  me 
—Smiling  lips!  Had  I  not  promised 
that  she  should  not  die? 

"She  was  far  off  and  I  felt  her  near. 
Her  touch  caressed  me,  and  her  voice 
murmured,  whispered  above  me, 
around  me,  'Who  shall  be  thy  com- 
panion, who  shall  console  thee  if  I  die?' 
I  saw  a  flowering  thicket  to  the  left  of 
her  stir  a  little— Matara  was  ready— I 
cried  aloud,  'Return!' 

"She  leaped  up;  the  box  fell;  the 
l^earls  streamed  at  her  feet.  The  big 
Dutchman  by  her  side  rolled  menacing 
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eyes  through  the  still  simshine.  The 
gim  weut  up  to  my  shoulder.  I  was 
kneeling  and  I  was  firm— firmer  than 
the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  mountains. 
But  in  front  of  the  steady  long  barrel 
the  fields,  the  house,  the  earth,  the  sky 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  shadows  in  a 
forest  on  a  windy  day.  Matara  burst 
out  of  the  thicket;  before  him  the  petals 
of  torn  flowers  whirled  hig*h  as  if 
driven  by  a  tempest.  I  heard  her  cry; 
I  saw  her  spring  with  open  arms  in 
front  of  the  white  man.  She  was  a 
woman  of  my  country  and  of  noble 
blood.  They  are  so!  I  heard  her  shriek 
of  anguish  and  fear— and  all  stood  still! 
The  fields,  the  house,  the  earth,  the  sky 
stood  still— while  Matara  leaped  at  her 
with  uplifted  arm.  I  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, saw  a  spark,  heard  nothing;  the 
smoke  drove  back  into  my  face,  and 
then  I  could  see  Matara  roll  over  head 
first  and  lie  with  stretched  arms  at  her 
feet.  Ha!  A  sure  shot!  The  sunshine 
fell  on  my  back  colder  than  the  running 
water.  A  sure  shot!  I  flung  the  gun 
after  the  shot.  Those  two  stood  over 
the  dead  man  as  though  they  had  been, 
bewitched  by  a  charm.  I  shouted  at 
her,  'Live  and  remember!'  Then  for  a 
time  I  stumbled  about  in  a  cold  dark- 
ness. 

"Behind  me  there  were  great  shouts, 
the  running  of  many  feet;  strange  men 
surrounded  me,  cried  meaningless 
words  into  my  face,  pushed  me, 
dragged  me,  supported  me— I  stood  be- 
fore the  big  Dutchman;  he  stared  as  if 
bereft  of  his  reason.  He  wanted  to 
know,  he  talked  fast,  he  spoke  of  grati- 
tude, he  offered  me  food,  shelter,  gold- 
he  asked  many  questions.  I  laughed  in 
his  face.  I  said,  'I  am  a  Korinchi  trav- 
eller from  Perak  over  there,  and  know 
nothing  of  that  dead  man.  I  was  pass- 
ing along  the  path  when  I  heard  a  shot, 
and  your  senseless  people  rushed  out 
and  dragged  me  in  here.'  He  lifted  his 
arms,  he  wondered  he  could  not  be- 
lieve, he  could  not  understand,  he  clam- 
ored in  his  own  tongue!  She  had  her 
arms  clasped  round  his  neck,  and 
over  'her  shoulder  stared  back  at  me 
with  wide  eyes.  I  smiled  and  looked 
at    her;    I    smiled    and    waited  to 
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hear  the  sound  of  her  voice.  The 
wliite  man  asked  her  suddenly,  'Do  you 
know  him?'  I  listened— my  life  was  in 
my  ears!  She  looked  at  me  long,  she 
looked  at  me  with  unflinching  eyes,  and 
said  aloud.  'No!  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore'—What!  Never  before?  Had  she 
forgotten  already?  Was  it  possible? 
Forgotten  already— after  so  many  years 
—so  many  years  of  wondering,  of  com- 
panionsihip,  of  trouble,  of  tender  words! 
Forgotten  already!— I  tore  myself  out 
from  the  hands  that  held  me  and  went 
away  without  a  word— They  let  me  go. 

"I  was  weary.  Did  I  sleep?  I  do  not 
know.  I  remember  walking  upon  a 
broad  path  under  a  clear  starlight;  and 
that  strange  country  seemed  so  big,  the 
rice-fields  so  vast,  that,  as  I  looked 
around,  my  head  swam  with  the  fear 
of  space.  Then  I  saw  a  forest.  The 
joyous  starlight  was  heavy  upon  me. 
I  turned  off  the  path  and  entered  the 
forest,  which  was  very  sombre  and 
very  sad." 

v. 

Karain's  tone  had  been  getting  lower 
and  lower  as  though  he  had  been  going 
away  from  us,  till  the  last  words 
sounded  faint  but  clear  as  if  shouted  on 
a  calm  day  from  a  very  great  distance. 
He  moved  not.  He  stared  fixedly  past 
the  motionless  head  of  Hollis,  who 
faced  him  as  still  as  himself.  Jackson 
had  turned  sideways,  and  with  elbow 
on  the  table  shaded  his  eyes  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  And  I  looked  on, 
surprised  and  moved;  I  looked  at  that 
man,  loyal  to  a  vision,  betrayed  by  his 
dream,  spumed  by  his  illusion,  and 
coming  to  us  unbelievers  for  help— 
against  a  thought.  The  silence  was 
profound;  but  it  seemed  full  of  noise- 
less phantoms  of  things  sorrowful, 
shadowy,  and  mute  in  whose  invisible 
presence  the  firm,  pulsating  beat  of 
the  two  ship's  chronometers  ticking  off 
steadily  the  seconds  of  Greenwich 
Time  seemed  to  me  a  protection  and  a 
relief.  Karain  stared  stonily;  and 
looking  at  his  rigid  figure,  I  thought  of 
his  wanderings,  of  that  obscure  Odyssey 
of  revenge,  of  all  the  men  that  wander 
amongst  illusions;  of  the  illusions  as 
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restless  as  men;  of  the  illusions  faith- 
ful, faithless;  of  the  illusions  that  give 
joy,  that  give  soitoav,  that  give  pain, 
that  give  peace;  of  the  invincible  illu- 
sions that  can  make  life  and  death  ap- 
pear serene,  inspiring,  tormented,  or 
ignoble. 

A  murmur  was  heard;  that  voice  from 
outside  seemed  to  flow  out  of  a  dream- 
ing world  into  the  lamplight  of  the 
cabin.   Karain  was  speaking. 

"I  lived  in  the  forest. 

"She  came  no  more.  Never!  Never 
once!  I  lived  alone.  She  had  for- 
gotten. It  was  well.  I  did  not  want 
her;  I  wanted  no  one.  I  found  an 
abandoned  house  in  an  old  clearing. 
Nobody  came  near.  Sometimes  I  heard 
in  the  distance  the  voices  of  people  go- 
ing along  a  path.  I  slept;  I  rested; 
there  was  wild  rice,  water  from  a  run- 
ning stream— and  peace!  Every  night 
I  sat  alone  by  my  small  fire  before  the 
hut.  Many  nights  passed  over  my 
head. 

"Then,  one  evening,  as  I  sat  by  my 
fire  after  having  eaten,  I  looked  down 
on  the  ground  and  began  to  remember 
my  wanderings.  I  lifted  my  head.  I 
had  heard  no  sound,  no  rustle,  no 
footsteps— but  I  lifted  my  head.  A 
man  was  coming  towards  me  across 
the  small  clearing.  I  waited.  He 
came  up  without  greeting  and 
squatted  down  into  the  firelight. 
Then  he  turned  his  face  to  me. 
It  was  Matara.  He  stared  at  me 
fiercely  with  his  big  sunken  eyes.  The 
night  was  cold;  the  heat  died  suddenly 
out  of  the  fire,  and  he  stared  at  me.  I 
rose  and  went  away  from  there,  leaving 
him  by  the  fire  that  had  no  heat. 

"I  walked  all  that  night,  all  next  day, 
and  in  the  evening  made  up  a  big  blaze 
and  sat  down— to  wait  for  him.  He  did 
not  come  into  the  light.  I  heard  him  in 
the  bushes  here  and  there,  whispering, 
whispering.  I  understood  at  last— I 
had  heard  the  words  before,  'You  are 
my  friend— kill  with  a  sure  shot.' 

"I  bore  it  as  long  a??  I  could— then 
leaped  away,  as  on  this  very  night  I 
leaped  from  my  stockade  and  swam  to 
you.  I  ran— I  ran  crying  like  a  child 
left  alone  and  far  from  the  houses.  He 


ran  by  my  side,  without  footsteps, 
whispering,  whispering— invisible  and 
heard.  I  sought  people— I  wanted  men 
around  me!  Men  who  had  not  died! 
And  again  we  two  wandered.  I  sought 
danger,  violence,  and  death.  I  fought 
in  the  Achin  war,  and  a  brave  people 
wondered  at  the  valiance  of  a  stranger. 
But  we  were  two;  he  warded  off  the 
blows— Why?  I  wanted  peace,  not  life. 
And  no  one  could  see  him;  no  one  knew 
—I  dared  tell  no  one.  At  times  he 
would  leave  me,  but  not  for  long;  then 
he  would  return  and  whisper  or  stare. 
My  heart  was  torn  with  a  strange  fear, 
but  could  not  die.  Then  I  met  an  old 
man. 

"You  all  knew  him.  People  here 
called  him  my  sorcerer,  my  servant  and 
sword-bearer;  but  to  me  he  was  father, 
mother,  protection,  refuge,  and  peace. 
When  I  met  him  he  was  returning  from 
a  pilgrimage,  and  I  heard  him  intoning 
the  prayer  of  sunset.  He  had  gon^  to 
the  holy  place  with  his  son,  his  )n's 
wife,  and  a  little  child;  and  on  their  re- 
turn, by  the  favor  of  the  Most  High, 
they  all  died;  the  strong  man,  the  young 
mother,  the  little  child— they  died;  and 
the  old  man  reached  his  country  alone. 
He  was  a  pilgrim  serene  and  pious, 
very  wise  and  very  lonely.  I  told  him 
all.  For  a  time  we  lived  together.  He 
said  over  me  words  of  compassion,  of 
wisdom,  of  prayer.  He  warded  from 
me  the  shade  of  the  dead.  I  begged  him 
for  a  charm  that  would  make  me  safe. 
For  a  long  time  he  refused;  but  at  last, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  he  gave  me  one. 
Doubtless  he  could  command  a  spirit 
stronger  than  the  unrest  of  my  dead 
friend,  and  again  I  had  peace;  but  I  had 
become  restless,  and  a  lover  of  turmoil 
and  danger.  The  old  man  never  left 
me.  We  travelled  together.  We  were 
welcomed  by  the  great;  his  wisdom  and 
my  courage  are  remembered  where 
your  strength,  O  white  men,  is  for- 
gotten! We  served  the  sultan  of  Sula. 
We  fought  the  Spaniards.  There  were 
victories,  hopes,  defeats,  sorrow,  blood, 
women's  tears— What  for?— We  fled. 
We  collected  wanderers  of  a  warlike 
race  and  came  here  to  flght  again.  The 
rest  you  know.   I  am  the  ruler  of  a 
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conquered  land,  a  lover  of  war  and 
danger,  a  tighter  and  a  plotter.  But  the 
old  man  has  died,  and  I  am  again  the 
slave  of  the  dead.  He  is  not  here  now 
to  drive  away  the  reproachful  shade- 
to  silence  the  lifeless  voice!  The  power 
of  his  charm  has  died  with  him.  And 
I  know  fear;  and  I  hear  the  w'hisper, 
'Kill!  kill!  kill!'— Have  I  not  killed 
enough  ?" 

For  the  first  time  that  night  a  sudden 
convulsion  of  madness  and  rage  passed 
over  his  face.  His  wavering  glances 
darted  here  and  there  like  scared  birds 
in  a  thunderstorm.  He  jumped  up? 
shouting:— 

"By  the  spirits  that  drink  blood:  by 
the  spirits  that  cry  in  the  night:  by  all 
the  spirits  of  fury,  misfortune,  and 
death,  I  swear— some  day  I  will  strike 
into  every  heart  I  meet— I  " 

He  looked  so  dangerous  that  we  all 
three  leaped  to  our  feet,  and  Hollis, 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  sent  the  kriss 
flying  off  the  table.  I  believe  we 
shouted  together.  It  was  a  short  scare, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  again 
composed  in  his  chair,  with  three  white 
men  standing  over  him  in  rather  foolish 
attitudes.  We  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
ourselves.  Jackson  picked  up  the  kriss, 
and,  after  an  inquiring  glance  at  me, 
gave  it  to  him.  He  recei-^ed  it  with  a 
stately  inclination  of  the  head  and 
stuck  it  in  the  twist  of  his  sarong,  with 
punctilious  care  to  give  his  weapon  a 
pacific  position.  Then  he  looked  up  at 
us  with  an  austere  smile.  We  were 
abashed  and  reproved.  Hollis  sat  side- 
ways on  the  table  and,  holding  his  chin 
in  his  hand,  scrutinized  him  in  pensive 
silence.   I  said:— 

"You  must  abide  with  your  people. 
They  need  you.  And  there  is  forgetful- 
ness  in  life.  Even  the  dead  cease  to 
speak  in  time." 

"Am  I  a  woman,  to  forget  long  years 
before  an  eyelid  has  had  the  time  to 
beat  twice?"  he  exclaimed,  with  bitter 
resentment.  He  startled  me.  It  was 
amazing.  To  him  his  life— that  cruel 
mirage  of  love  and  peace— seemed  as 
real,  as  undeniable,  as  theirs  would  be 
to  any  saint,  philosopher,  or  fool  of  us 
all.   Hollis  muttered:— 


"You  won't  soothe  him  with  your 
platitudes." 

Karain  spoke  to  me. 

"You  know  us.  You  have  lived  with 
us.  Why?— we  cannot  know;  but  you 
understand  our  sorrows  and  our 
thoughts.  You  have  lived  with  my  peo- 
ple, and  you  understand  our  desires  and 
our  fears.  With  you  I  will  go.  To  your 
land— to  your  people.  Your  people,  who 
live  in  unbelief;  to  whom  day  is  day 
and  night  is  night— nothing  more,  be- 
cause you  understand  all  things  seen, 
and  despise  all  else!  To  your  land  of 
unbelief,  where  the  dead  do  not  speak, 
where  every  man  is  wise,  and  alone— 
and  at  peace!" 

"Capital  description,"  murmured 
Hollis,  with  the  flicker  of  a  smile. 

Karain  hung  his  head. 

"I  can  toil,  and  fight,— and  be  faith- 
ful," he  whispered,  in  a  weary  tone, 
"but  I  cannot  go  back  to  him  who  waits 
for  me  on  the  shore.  No!  Take  me 
with  you— Or  else  give  me  some  of  your 
strength— of  your  unbelief— A  charm!" 

He  seemed  utterly  exhausted. 

"Yes,  take  him  home,"  said  Hollis^ 
very  low,  as  if  debating  with  himself. 
"That  would  be  one  way.  The  ghosts 
there  are  in  society,  and  talk  affably  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  would  scorn 
a  naked  human  being— like  our  princely 
friend— Naked— Flayed!  I  should  say. 
I  am  sorry  for  him.  Impossible— of 
course.  The  end  of  all  this  shall  be," 
he  went  on,  looking  up  at  us— "the  end 
of  this  shall  be,  that  some  day  he  will 
run  amuck  amongst  his  faithful  sub- 
jects and  send  ad  patres  ever  so  many 
of  them  before  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  the  disloyalty  of  knocking  him 
on  the  head." 

I  nodded.  I  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that  such  would  be  the  end 
of  Karain.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  hunted  by  his  thought  along  the 
very  edge  of  human  endurance,  and 
very  little  more  pressing  was  needed  to 
make  him  swerve  over  into  the  form  of 
madness  peculiar  to  his  race.  The 
respite  he  had  during  the  old  man's  life 
made  the  return  of  the  torment  unbear- 
able.  That  much  was  clear. 

He  lifted  his  head  suddenly;  we  had 
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imagined  for  a  moment  that  be  liad 
been  dozing. 

"Give  me  your  protection— or  your 
strength!"  he  cried.  "A  charm— a 
weapon!" 

Again  his  chin  fell  on  his  breast.  We 
looked  at  him,  then  loolied  at  one  an- 
other with  suspicious  awe  in  our  eyes, 
like  men  who  come  unexpectedly  upon 
the  scene  of  some  mysterious  disaster. 
He  had  given  himself  up  to  us;  he  had 
thrust  into  our  hands  his  errors  and  his 
torment,  his  life  and  his  peace;  and  we 
"did  not  know  what  to  do  with  that 
^problem  from  the  outer  darkness.  We 
three  white  men,  looking  at  that  Malay, 
could  not  find  one  word  to  the  purpose 
amongst  us— if  indeed  there  existed  a 
word  that  could  solve  that  problem. 
We  pondered,  and  our  hearts  sank.  We 
felt  as  though  we  three  had  been  called 
to  the  very  gate  of  the  Infernal  Re- 
gions to  judge,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
wanderer  coming  suddenly  from  a 
world  of  sunshine  and  illusions. 

"By  Jove,  he  seems  to  have  a  great 
idea  of  our  power,"  whispered  Hollis, 
hopelessly.  And  then  again  there  was 
a  silence,  the  feeble  plash  of  water,  the 
steady  tick  of  chronometers.  Jackson, 
with  bare  arms  crossed,  leaned  his 
shoulders  against  the  bulkhead  of  the 
cabin.  He  was  bending  his  head  under 
the  deck  beam;  his  fair  beard  spread 
out  magnificently  over  his  chest;  he 
looked  colossal,  ineffectual,  and  mild. 
There  was  something  lugubrious  in  the 
aspect  of  the  cabin;  the  air  in  it  seemed 
to  become  slowly  charged  with  the 
cruel  chill  of  helplessness,  with  the  piti- 
less anger  of  egoism  against  the  incom- 
prehensible form  of  an  intruding  pain. 
We  had  no  idea  what  to  do;  we  began 
to  resent  bitterly  the  poignant  necessity 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

Hollis  mused,  mutuered  suddenly  with 
a  short  laugh,  "Strength— Protection- 
Charm."  He  slipped  off  the  table  and 
left  the  cuddy  without  a  look  at  us.  It 
seemed  a  base  desertion.  Jackson  and 
I  exchanged  furious  glances.  We  could 
hear  him  rummaging  in  his  pigeon-hole 
of  a  cabin.  Was  the  fellow  actually 
going  to  bed?  Karain  sighed.  It  was 
intolerable! 


Then  Hollis  reappeared,  holding  in 
both  hands  a  small  leather  box.  He 
put  it  down  gently  on  the  table  and 
looked  at  us  with  a  queer  gasp,  we 
thought,  as  though  he  had  from  some 
cause  become  speechless  for  a  moment, 
or  were  ethically  uncertain  about  pro- 
ducing that  box.  But  in  an  instant  the 
insolent  and  unerring  wisdom  of  his 
youth  gave  him  the  needed  courage. 
He  said,  as  he  unlocked  the  box  with  a 
very  small  key,  "Look  as  solemn  as  you 
can,  you  fellows." 

Probably  we  looked  only  surprised 
and  stupid,  for  he  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  and  said  angrily:— 

"This  is  no  play;  I  am  going  to  do 
something  for  him.  Look  serious. 
Confound  it!— Can't  you  lie  a  little— for 
a  friend!" 

Karain  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
us,  but  when  Hollis  threw  open  the  lid 
of  the  box  his  eyes  flew  to  it— and  so 
did  ours.  The  quilted  crimson  satin  of 
the  inside  put  in  a  violent  patch  of 
splendid  color  into  the  sombre  atmo- 
sphere; it  was  something  positive  to 
look  at,— it  was  fascinating. 

VI. 

Hollis  looked  smiling  into  the  box. 
He  had  lately  made  a  dash  home 
through  the  Canal.  He  had  been  away 
six  months,  and  only  joined  us  again 
just  in  time  for  this  last  trip.  We  had 
never  seen  the  box  before.  His  hands 
hovered  above  it;  and  he  talked  to  us 
ironically,  but  his  face  became  as 
grave  as  though  he  were  pronouncing 
a  powerful  incantation  over  the  things 
inside. 

"Every  one  of  us,"  he  said,  with 
pauses  that  somehow  were  more  offen- 
sive than  his  words— "eveiy  one  of  us, 
you'll  admit,  has  been  haunted  by 
some  woman— And— as  to  friends — 
dropped  by  the  way— Well!— ask  your- 
selves." 

He  paused.  Karain  stared.  A  deep 
rumble  was  heard  high  up  under  the 
deck.  Jackson  spoke  seriously:— 

"Don't  be  so  beastly  cynical." 

"Ah!  You  are  without  guile,"  said 
Hollis,  sadly.  "You  will  learn— Mean- 
time this  Malay  has  been  our  friend." 
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He  repeated  several  times  thonjilit- 
fully,  "Friend— Malay.  Friend,  Ma- 
lay," as  though  weighing  the  words 
against  one  another,  then  went  on  more 
briskly:— 

"A  good  fellow— a  gentleman  in  his 
way.  We  can't,  so  to  speak,  turn  our 
backs  on  his  confidence  and  belief  in 
us.  Those  Malays  are  easily  impressed 
—/all  nerves,  you  know— therefore  " 

He  turned  to  me  sharply. 

"You  know  him  best,"  he  said,  in  a 
practical  tone.  "Do  you  think  he  is 
fanatical— I  mean  very  strict  in  his 
faith?" 

I  stammered  in  profound  amazement 
that  "I  did  not  think  so." 

"It's  on  account  of  its  being  a  like- 
ness— an  engraved  image,"  muttered 
HoUis,  enigmatically,  turning  to  the 
box.  He  plunged  his  fingers  into  it. 
Karain' s  lips  were  parted  and  his 
eyes  shone.  We  looked  into  the 
box. 

There  were  there  a  couple  of  reels  of 
cotton,  a  packet  of  needles,  a  bit  of  silk 
ribbon,  dark  blue;  a  cabinet  photograph, 
at  which  Hollis  stole  a  glance  before 
laying  it  on  the  table  face  downwards. 
A  girl's  portrait,  I  could  see.  There 
were,  amongst  a  lot  of  various  small 
objects,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  narrow 
white  glove  with  many  buttons,  a  slim 
packet  of  letters  carefully  tied  up. 
Amulets  of  white  men!  Charms  and 
talismans!  Charms  that  keep  them 
straight,  that  drive  them  crooked,  that 
have  the  power  to  make  a  young  man 
sigh,  an  old  man  smile.  Potent  things 
that  procure  dreams  of  joy,  thoughts  of 
regret;  that  soften  hard  hearts,  and  can 
temper  a  soft  one  to  the  hardness  of 
steel.   Gifts  of  heaven— things  of  earth. 

Hollis  rummaged  in  the  box. 

And  it  seemed  to  me,  during  that  mo- 
ment of  waiting,  that  tne  cabin  of  the 
schooner  was  becoming  filled  with  a 
stir  invisible  and  living  as  of  subtle 
breaths.  All  the  ghosts  driven  out  of 
the  unbelieving  West  by  men  who  pre- 
tend to  be  wise  and  alone  and  at  peace 
—all  the  homeless  ghosts  of  an  un- 
believing world— appeared  suddenly 
round  the  figure  of  Hollis  bonding  over 
the  box;  all  the  exiled  and  charming 


shades  of  loved  women;  all  the  beauti- 
ful and  tender  ghosts  of  ideals,  remem- 
bered, forgotten,  cherished,  execrated; 
all  the  cast  out  and  reproachful  ghosts 
of  friends  admired,  trusted,  traduced, 
betrayed,  left  dead  by  the  way,— they 
all  seemed  to  come  from  the  inhospi- 
table regions  of  the  earth  to  crowd  into 
the  gloomy  cabin,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  refuge  and,  in  all  the  unbelieving 
world,  the  only  place  of  avenging  be- 
lief. It  lasted  a  second— all  disap- 
peared. Hollis  was  facing  us  alone 
with  something  small  that  glittered  be- 
tween his  fingers.   It  looked  like  a  coin. 

"Ah!  here  it  is,"  he  said. 

He  held  it  up.  It  was  a  sixpence— a 
Jubilee  sixpence.  It  was  gilt;  it  had  a 
hole  punched  near  the  rim.  Hollis 
looked  towards  Karain. 

"A  charm  for  our  friend,"  he  said  to 
us.  "The  thing  itself  is  of  great  power 
—money,  you  know— and  his  imagina- 
tion is  struck.  A  loyal  vagabond;  if 
only  his  puritanism  doesn't  shy  at  a 
likeness." 

We  said  nothing.  We  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  scandalized,  amused,  or 
relieved.  Hollis  advanced  towards 
Karain,  who  stood  up  as  if  startled,  and 
then,  holding  the  coin  up,  spoke  in 
Malay. 

"This  is  the  image  of  "the  Great 
Queen,  and  the  most  powerful  thing 
the  white  men  know,"  he  said,  sol- 
emnly. 

Karain  covered  the  handle  of  his  kriss 
in  sign  of  respect,  and  stared  at'  the 
crowned  head. 

"The  Invincible,  the  Pious,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

"She  is  more  powerful  than  Suleiman 
the  Wise,  who  commanded  the  genii,  as 
you  know,"  said  Hollis,  gravely.  "I 
shall  give  this  to  you." 

He  held  the  sixpence  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  looking  at  it  thought- 
fully, spoke  to  us  in  English. 

"She  commands  a  spirit,  too— the 
spirit  of  her  nation;  a  masterful,  consci- 
entious, unscrupulous,  unconquerable 
devil — that  does  a  lot  of  good — inci- 
dentally—a lot  of  good— ^at  times 
—and  wouldn't  stand  any  fuss  from 
the  best  ghost  out  for  such  a  little  thing 
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as  our  friend's  shot.  Don't  look  thun- 
derstruck, you  fellows.  Help  me  to 
make  him  believe— everything's  in 
that." 

"His  people  will  be  shocked,"  I  mur- 
mured, 

Hollis  looked  fixedly  at  Karain,  who 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  very  essence 
of  still  excitement.  He  stood  rigid, 
with  head  thrown  back;  his  eyes  rolled 
wildlj',  flashing;  the  dilated  nostrils 
quivered. 

"Hang  it  all!"  said  Hollis  at  last,  "he 
is  a  good  fellow.  I'll  give  him  some- 
thing that  I  shall  really  miss." 

He  took  the  ribbon  out  of  the  box, 
smiled  at  it  scornfully,  then  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  cut  out  a  piece  from  the 
palm  of  the  glove. 

"I  shall  make  him  a  thing  like  those 
Italian  peasants  wear,  you  know." 

He  sewed  the  coin  in  the  delicate 
leather,  sewed  the  leather  to  the  rib- 
bon, tied  the  ends  together.  He 
worked  with  haste.  Karain  watched 
his  fingers  all  the  time. 

"Now  then,"  he  said— then  stepped  up 
to  Karain.  They  looked  close  into  one 
another's  eyes.  Those  of  Karain  stared 
in  a  lost  glance,  but  Hollis's  seemed  to 
grow  darker  and  looked  out  masterful 
and  compelling.  They  were  in  violent 
contrast  together— one  motionless  and 
the  color  of  bronze,  the  other  dazzlingly 
white  and  lifting  his  arms,  where  the 
powerful  muscles  rolled  slightly  under 
a  skin  that  gleamed  like  satin.  Jack- 
son moved  near  with  the  air  of  a  man 
closing  up  to  a  chum  in  a  tight  place. 
I  said  impressively,  pointing  to  Hol- 
lis :- 

"He  is  young,  but  he  is  wise.  Believe 
him!" 

Karain  bent  his  head;  Hollis  threw 
lightly  over  it  the  dark-blue  ribbon  and 
stepped  back. 

"Forget,  and  be  at  peace!"  I  cried. 

Karain  seemed  to  wake  up  from  a 
dream.  He  said,  "Ha!"  shook  himself 
as  if  throwing  off  a  burden.  He  looked 
round  with  assurance.  Some  one  on 
deck  dragged  off  the  skylight  cover,  and 
a  flood  of  light  fell  into  the  cabin.  It 
was  moniing  already. 

"Time  to  go  on  deck,"  said  .Jackson. 


Hollis  put  on  a  coat,  and  we  went  up, 
Karain  leading. 

The  sun  had  risen  beyond  the  hills, 
and  their  long  shadows  stretched  far 
over  the  bay  in  the  pearly  light.  The 
air  was  clear,  stainless,  and  cool.  I 
pointed  at  the  curved  line  of  yellow 
sands. 

"He  is  not  there,"  I  said,  emphat- 
ically, to  Karain.  "He  waits  no  more. 
He  has  departed  forever." 

A  shaft  of  bright  hot  rays  darted  into 
the  bay  between  the  summits  of  two 
hills,  and  the  water  all  round  broke  out 
as  if  by  magic  into  a  dazzling  sparkle. 

"No!  He  is  not  there  waiting,"  said 
Karain,  after  a  long  look  over  the 
beach.  "I  do  not  hear  him,"  he  went 
on,  slowly.  "No!" 

He  turned  to  us. 

"He  has  departed  again— forever?" 
he  cried. 

We  assented  vigorously,  repeatedly, 
and  without  compunction.  The  great 
thing  was  to  impress  him  powerfully; 
to  suggest  absolute  safety— the  end  of 
all  trouble.  We  did  our  Tbest;  and  I 
hope  we  aflfirmed  our  faith  in  the 
power  of  Hollis's  charm  efficiently 
enough  to  put  the  matter  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Our  voices  rang 
around  him  joyously  in  the  still  air, 
and  above  his  head  the  sky,  pellucid, 
pure,  stainless,  arched  its  tender  blue 
from  shore  to  shore  and  over  the  bay, 
as  if  to  envelop  the  water,  the  earth, 
and  the  man  in  the  caress  of  its  light. 

The  anchor  was  up,  the  sails  hung 
still,  and  half-a-dozen  big  boats  were 
seen  sweeping  over  the  bay  to  give  us 
a  tow  out.  The  paddlers  in  the  first  one 
that  came  alongside  lifted  their  heads 
and  saw  their  ruler  standing  amongst 
us.  A  low  murmur  of  surprise  arose— 
then  a  shout  of  greeting. 

He  left  us,  and  seemed  straightway 
to  step  into  the  glorious  splendor  of  his 
stage,  to  wrap  himself  in  the  illusion  of 
unavoidable  success.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  erect,  one  foot  over  the  gangway, 
one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  kriss,  in  a 
martial  pose;  and,  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  outer  darkness,  he  held  his  head 
high,  he  swept  a  serene  look  over  his 
conquered  foothold  on  the  earth.  The 
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boats  far  off  took  up  the  cry  of  greet- 
ing; a  great  clamor  rolled  oii  the  water; 
the  hills  reverberated  it,  and  seemed  to 
toss  back  at  him  the  words  invoking 
long  life  and  victories. 

He  descended  into  a  canoe,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  side  we  gave 
him  three  cheers.  They  sounded  faint 
and  orderly  after  the  wild  tumult  of  his 
loyal  subjects,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
could  do.  He  stood  up  in  the  boat, 
lifted  up  both  his  arms,  then  pointed  to 
the  infallible  charm.  We  cheered 
again;  and  the  Malays  in  the  boats 
stared— very  much  puzzled  and  im- 
pressed. I  wonder  what  they  thought; 
what  he  thought;  what  the  reader 
thinks? 

We  towed  out  slowly.  We  saw  him 
land  and  watch  us  from  the  beach.  A 
figure  approached  him  humbly  but 
openly— not  at  all  like  a  ghost  with  a 
grievance.  We  could  see  other  men 
running  towards  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  missed?  At  any  rate  there  was  a 
great  stir.  A  group  formed  itself  rap- 
idly near  him,  and  he  walked  along  the 
sands,  followed  by  a  growing  cortege, 
and  kept  nearly  abreast  of  the  schooner. 
With  our  glasses  we  could  see  the  blue 
ribbon  on  his  neck  and  a  patch  of  white 
on  his  brown  chest.  The  bay  was  wak- 
ing up.  The  smoke  of  morning  fires 
stood  in  faint  spirals  higher  than  the 
heads  of  palms;  people  moved  between 
the  houses;  a  herd  of  buffaloes  gal- 
loped clumsily  across  a  green  slope;  the 
slender  figures  of  boys  brandishing 
sticks  appeared  black  and  leaping  in 
the  long  grass;  a  colored  line  of  women, 
with  water  bamboos  on  their  heads, 
moved  swaying  through  a  thin  grove  of 
fruit-trees.  Karain  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  men  and  waved  his  hand; 
then,  detaching  himself  from  the  splen- 
did group,  walked  alone  to  the  water's 
edge  and  waved  his  hand  again.  The 
schooner  passed  out  to  sea  between  the 
steep  headlands  that  shut  in  the  bay, 
and  at  the  same  instant  Karain  passed 
out  of  our  life  forever. 

But  the  memory  remains.  Some 
years  afterwards  I  met  Jackson,  in  the 
Strand.   He  was  magnificent  as  ever. 


His  head  was  high  above  the  crowd. 
His  beard  was  gold,  his  face  red,  his 
eyes  blue;  he  had  a  wide-brimmed  grey 
hat  and  no  collar  or  waistcoat;  he  was 
inspiring;  he  had  just  come  home— had 
landed  that  very  day!  Our  meeting 
caused  an  eddy  in  the  current  of  hu- 
manity. Hurried  people  would  run 
against  us,  then  walk  round  us,  and 
turn  back  to  look  at  that  giant.  We 
tried  to  compress  seven  years  of  life  into 
seven  exclamations;  then,  suddenly  ap- 
peased, walked  sedately  along,  giving 
one  another  the  news  of  yesterday. 
Jackson  gazed  about  him,  like  a  man 
who  looks  for  landmarks,  then  stopped 
before  Bland's  window.  He  always 
had  a  passion  for  firearms;  so  he 
stopped  short  and  contemplated  the 
row  of  weapons,  perfect  and  severe, 
drawn  up  in  a  line  behind  the  sheet  of 
plate-glass.  I  stood  by  his  side.  Sud- 
denly he  said:— 

"Do  you  remember  Karain?" 

I  nodded. 

"The  sight  of  all  this  made  me  think 
of  him,"  he  went  on,  with  his  face  near 
the  glass— and  I  could  see  another  man, 
powerful  and  bearded,  peering  at  him 
intently  from  amongst  the  dark  and 
polished  tubes  that  can  cure  so  many 
illusions.  "Yes;  it  made  me  think  of 
him,"  he  continued,  slowly.  "I  saw  a 
paper  this  morning;  they  are  fighting 
over  there  again.  He's  sure  to  be  in  it. 
He  will  make  it  hot  for  the  caballeros. 
Well,  good  luck  to  him,  poor  devil!  He 
was  perfectly  stunning." 

We  walked  on. 

"I  wonder  whether  the  charm 
worked— you  remember  Hollis's  charm, 
of  course.  If  it  did— never  was  a  six- 
pence wasted  to  better  advantage! 
Poor  devil!  I  wonder  whether  he  got 
rid  of  that  friend  of  his.  Hope  so— 
Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think 
that  " 

I  stood  still  and  looked  at  him. 

"Yes— I  mean,  whether  the  thing  was 
so,  you  know— whether  it  really  hap- 
pened.  What  do  you  think?" 

"My  dear  chap,"  I  cried,  "you  have 
been  too  long  away  from  home.  What 
a  question  to  ask!  Only  look  at  all 
this." 
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A  watery  gleam  of  sunshine  flashed 
from  the  west  and  went  out  between 
two  long  lines  of  walls;  and  then  the 
broken  confusion  of  roofs,  the  chimney- 
stacks,  the  gold  letters  sprawling  over 
the  fronts  of  houses,  the  sombre  polish 
of  windows,  stood  resigned  and  sullen 
under  the  falling  gloom.  The  whole 
length  of  the  street,  deep  as  a  well  and 
narrow  like  a  corridor,  was  full  of  a 
sombre  and  ceaseless  stir.  Our  ears 
were  filled  by  a  headlong  shuffle  and 
beat  of  rapid  footsteps  and  an  underly- 
ing rumor— a  rumor  vast,  faint,  pulsat- 
ing, as  of  panting  breaths,  of  beating 
hearts,  of  gasping  voices.  Innumer- 
able eyes  stared  straight  in  front,  feet 
moved  hurriedly,  blank  faces  flowed, 
arms  swung.  Over  all,  a  narrow  rag- 
ged strip  of  smoky  sky  wound  about 
between  the  ihigh  roofs,  extended  and 
motionless,  like  a  soiled  streamer  fly- 
ing above  the  rout  of  a  mob. 

"Ye-e-e-s,"  said  Jackson,  medita- 
tively. 

The  big  wheels  of  Hansoms  turned 
slowly  along  the  edge  of  sidewalks;  a 
pale-faced  youth  strolled,  overcome  by 
weariness,  by  the  side  of  his  stick  and 
with  the  tails  of  his  overcoat  flapping 
gently  near  his  heels;  horses  stepped 
gingerly  on  the  greasy  pavement,  toss- 
ing their  heads;  two  young  girls  passed 
by,  talking  vivaciously  and  with  shin- 
ing eyes;  a  fine  old  fellow  strutted,  red- 
faced,  stroking  a  white  moustache;  and 
a  line  of  yellow  boards  with  blue  let- 
ters on  them  approached  us  slowly, 
tossing  on  high  behind  one  another  like 
some  queer  wreckage  adrift  upon  a 
river  of  hats. 

"Ye-e-es,"  repeated  Jackson.  His 
clear  blue  eyes  looked  about,  contemp- 
tuous, amused  and  hard,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  boy.  A  clumsy  string  of  red,  yel- 
low, and  green  omnibuses  rolled  sway- 
ing, monstrous  and  gaudy;  two  shabby 
children  ran  across  the  road;  a  knot  of 
dirty  men  with  red  neckerchiefs  round 
their  bare  throats  lurched  along,  dis- 
cussing filthily;  a  ragged  old  man  with 
a  face  of  despair  yelled  horribly  in  the 
mud  the  name  of  a  paper;  while  far 
off,  amongst  the  tossing  heads  of 
horses,  the  dull  flash  of  harnesses,  the 


jumble  of  lustrous  panels  and  roofs  of 
carriages,  we  could  see  a  policeman, 
helmeted  and  dark,  stretching  out  a 
rigid  arm  at  the  crossing  of  the  streets. 

"Y'es;  I  see  it,"  said  Jackson,  slowly. 
"It  is  there;  it  pants,  it  runs,  it  rolls; 
it  is  strong  and  alive;  it  would  smash 
you  if  you  didn't  look  out;  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  is  yet  as  real  to  me  as— as 
the  other  thing— say,  Karain's  story." 

I  think  that,  decidedly,  he  had  been 
too  long  away  from  ihome. 

Joseph  Conrad. 


From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moudes. 
WITH  ALL  HER  HEART.i 

BY  RENE  BAZIN. 

Translated  for  the  Living  Age. 

Chapter  X. 

On  the  first,  second  and  third  stories 
of  the  Hotel  Lemarie,  all  seven  of  the 
front  windows  were  closed,  while  a 
procession  of  citizens,  clerks  and  foot- 
men passed  constantly  before  the  door. 
They  pressed  the  electric  button  very 
softly— on  account  of  the  corpse— and 
the  door  was  hardly  opened  more  than 
a  crack— on  account  of  the  corpse. 
They  touched  their  hats,  handed  in 
visiting-cards,  and  withdrew. 

The  silver  salver  which  stood  on  a 
table  at  the  foot  of  the  main  stairway, 
was  hidden  up  to  its  chased  handles 
under  a  mass  of  small  bits  of  paste- 
board, and  every  few  minutes  some 
one  left  a  wreath,  eitlier  of  natural 
fiowers,  or  of  beads. 

In  the  yellow  drawing-room  on  the 
first  floor,  Mme.  Lemarie,  seated  upon 
a  cushioned  ottoman,  which  her  black 
robes  completely  concealed,  was  star- 
ing at  the  door  by  which  the  family 
lawyer,  M.  L^canu,  had  just  left  the 
room.  The  apartment  was  dimly 
lighted  on  the  one  side  through  the 
cracks  in  the  blinds,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  half-open  door  leading  into 
the  chamber  where  M.  Lemarie' s  body 
lay  with  hands  folded  over  a  crucifix, 
and  a  face  which,  though  drawn  and 
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livid,  had  not  yet  lost  its  air  of  com- 
mand. Two  nuns  between  two  candles 
kept  watch,  unheeded,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  while  a  bar  of  clear  light, 
sliding  along  the  waxen  floors  con- 
nected the  two  rooms.  One  might 
have  fancied  the  chamber  empty,  had 
there  not  issued  thence,  from  time  to 
time,  the  rustle  of  a  rosary,  the  soft 
fall  of  one  wreath  upon  another,  or 
the  passing  of  carefully  muflled  foot- 
steps. 

Mme.  Lemarie  was  lost  in  thought. 

Some  one  entered,  and  she  at  once 
recognized  the  big  man  who  came  for- 
ward, feeling  his  way,  lest  he  should 
stumble  over  the  furniture. 

"Is  that  you,  Mourieux?  You  have 
made  the  aflldavit?" 

"Yes,  madame.  I  await  your  orders 
before  attending  to  the  other  matters 
with  Victor.  Was  anything  said  in 
the  will  about  the  funeral  arrange 
ments  ?" 

"Nothing."  The  old  woman  paused, 
passed  her  hands  over  her  skirt,  then 
stretched  them  out  palm  uppermost 
and  sat  gazing  at  them,  the  despairing 
gesture  evidently  corresponding  to 
some  thought  in  her  undeveloped  mind. 
At  last  she  turned  to  M.  Mourieux  and 
spoke.  "You  find  me  completely  over- 
come. It  is  just  as  I  thought— we  are 
very  rich." 

"That's  better  than  poverty,"  grum- 
bled Mourieux. 

"Not  always,  Mourieux!"  she  said 
with  the  same  agitated  air.  "Besides, 
M.  Lecanu  tells  me  that  my  husband 
has  left  to  me  everything  of  which  he 
could  legally  dispose  in  my  favor." 

"Has  he  indeed?     To  yourself  " 

The  shaggy  eyebrows  of  the  wholesale 
dealer  arched  in  astonishment,  and  he 
added,  "Well,  this  is  a  surprise!  But, 
my  dear  madame,  I  am  very  glad." 

"It  is  no  surprise  to  me.  M.  Le- 
marie distrusted  his  son.  He  thought 
him  likely  to  be  extravagant,  because 
he  has  no  regular  occupation.  He 
never  loved  me— but  he  respected 
me." 

"Unquestionably,  he  did." 
"Possibly  he  may  have  meant  it  as 
a— compensatian.      The     men  who 


seoni  hardest  are  sometimes  kind — at 
Itottom.  At  all  events,  his  intentions 
are  perfectly  clear.  I  am  his  heir,  and 
the  fortune  is  enormous." 

Mourieux  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"An  ill-gotten  fortune,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Oh,  madame!" 

"Yes,  Mourieux.  I  mean  what  I  say. 
Ill-gotten." 

"Excuse  me,  but  he  had  great  ability, 
immense  industry,  far  reaching  plans. 
M.  Lemarie's  profits  were  honest  " 

"Oh  yes!  Judged  by  the  easy  stand- 
ards of  honesty  that  prevail  nowa- 
days! But  I,  you  know— I  have  been 
the  one  real  witness  of  his  life,  the  one 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  deceive.  I 
know  how  the  money  came  which  has 
now  come  to  me;  and  long  before  it 
was  mine,  it  hurt  me  to  use  it,  hurt 
me  cruelly.  You  never  knew  how, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire;  we 
used  to  take  account  of  stock,  and 
set  down  at  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  preserves  of  the  meanest 
quality,  manufactured  for  foreign 
navies,  but  which  the  agents  had  pro- 
nounced first-rate  because^        Oh,  well, 

you  know  why!  And  then— and  after- 
ward—and always— you  knew  nothing 
about  the  deputations  of  workmen 
who  used  to  go  to  the  office— they  even 
came  to  the  house  here — to  complain  of 
the  wages,  which  everybody  knew 
were  far  too  low,  but  which  were 
never  raised  because  we  had,  practi- 
cally, a  monopoly.  Oh,  the  scenes  I 
have  witnessed!  You  never  heard  the 
brutal  answers— men  dismissed  merely 
for  having  made  a  complaint— nor  the 
pompous  speeches,  made  by  hired  em- 
ployes to  poor  fellows  who  had  been 
injured,  all  to  prove  that  the  factory 
was  not  responsible  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. Those  were  the  savings  out  of 
which  we  made  our  income!  And  then 
the  moral  misery,  some  of  it  deliber- 
ately infiicted,  some  of  which  we  knew 
and  tolerated,  some  of  which  we  knew 
nothing,  but  might  have  known.  Oh, 
those  accursed  factory  walls,  and  the 
tears  I  have  shed  over  them!  I  give 
you  my  word  that  when  I  heard  last 
night  that  the  place  was  on  fire,  my 
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first  thought  was:  "So  much  the 
better." 

After  an  interval,  during  which  the 
violent  heaving  of  her  breast  subsided 
a  little,  Mme.  Lemarie  resumed  with  her 
accustomed  calm:  "You  will  excuse  me 
from  giving  you  any  further  proofs." 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Mourieux  simply. 
"I  knew  Lemarie  pretty  well,  you 
understand,  and  without  approving  of 
all  he  did  " 

"I  have  not  spoken  for  the  pleasure 
of  accusing  him,  believe  me,  but  only 
to  explain  the  resolution  I  have  taken. 
This  money  is  odious  to  me.  I  accept 
it  because  I  want  it  well  spent.  I  shall 
give  away  just  as  much  of  it  as  I  pos- 
sibly can." 

Instinctively  the  man  turned  his 
head  toward  the  adjoining  room,  as 
though  its  occupant  might  have  heard 
these  words,  but  the  slight  sound  occa- 
sioned by  the  displacement  of  a  bead- 
wreath  alone  broke  the  silence  of  the 
salon,  and  proved  that  the  hour  of  the 
woman  who  had  just  spoken  was  in- 
deed come.  Under  the  stress  of  an 
uncontrollable  emotion,  Mourieux  rose 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Permit  me,  Mme.  Lemarie!  What 
you  say  is  a  trifle  exaggerated,  per- 
haps, but  all  the  same,  it  is  fine." 

"You  will  help  me,  dear  Mourieux, 
will  you  not?  I  can't  manage  all  this 
money  by  myself.  It  is  so  difiicult! 
I  shall  need  your  advice." 

He  had  remained  standing,  filled 
with  reverence  for  the  woman  who 
had  revealed  herself  in  so  unexpected  a 
manner,  but  now  he  inquired  sud- 
denly:— 

"Does  Victor  know?" 

"The  provisions  of  the  will?  Yes,  he 
was  there." 

"Well  " 

"I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  cautiously,  as  one 
should  to  a  son.  I  believe  he  will  un- 
derstand me.  You  remember  yourself 
wliat  he  said  to  his  father  in  the 
garden." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  remember  what  he 
said  " 

"You  don't  trust  him!  And  he  is  so 
fond  of  you!" 


"Madame,"  said  the  good  man,  evad- 
ing her  question,  "I  am  too  old  for  new 
undertakings.  There's  a  deal  of  misery 
everywhere.  I  know  enough  about  it 
in  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  busi- 
ness. But  the  person  you  need  to  give 
you  proper  information  and  assistance 
is  one  of  the  working-girls  themselves 
—a  girl  of  superior  intelligence,  if  yoti 
could  find  such  a  one,  who  knows  the 
business  from  the  inside." 

"You  once  spoke  to  me  of  Mile. 
Madiot  " 

"So  I  did!  If  she  only  would;  she 
would  be  exactly  the  one  you  want  " 

"She's  coming  here  presently,"  said 
Mme.  Lemarie  quietly. 

And  as  Mourieux  started,  astonished 
that  she  should  have  had  such  a 
thought  on  such  a  day.  "Don't  mis- 
understand me,"  she  continued,  "I'm 
not  going  to  discuss  such  matters  whh 
Mile.  Madiot  just  now.  This  is  quite 
another  affair,"  and  Mme.  Lemarie's 
features  resumed  their  expression  of 
strong  revolt  against  a  humiliating 
past.  "A  great  wrong  has  been  done 
the  Madiot  family,  and  it  must  be 
righted  at  once,  because  they  are  poor. 
My  prayer  was  refused  yesterday;  but 
now  the  cruel  past  must  be  forgotten 
without  loss  of  time." 

Just  then  a  door  opened  and  the  foot- 
man announced:  "From  Mme.  Cle- 
mence's,  to  try  on  the  hats." 

"Very  well.  Show  them  up."  And 
when  the  servant  had  disappeared:  "I 
um  worse  off  than  others,  my  dear 
Mourieux,"  she  added,  "because  I  was 
born  in  a  modest  situation  of  life,  and 
now  I  am  confronted  by  duties  very 
hard  to  fulfil,  or  even  comprehend. 
Will  you  give  me  your  arm?" 

She  rose  and  Mourieux  led  her  into 
the  vestibule  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  there  took  his  leave.  Looking 
dow^n  the  well,  Mme.  Lemarie  could 
see  simultaneously  her  old  friend  de- 
scending with  back  more  bowed  and 
head  more  inclined  to  the  left  side 
than  ever,  and  two  slight  figures  com- 
ing up,  emerging  from  the  shadows  of 
the  peristyle,  and  presently  irradiated 
by  the  roseate  reflections  from  the  sky- 
light.  They  were  Henriette  and  Marie, 
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the  latter  walking  behind  and  carrying 
three  round  boxes.  And  which,  Mme. 
Lemarie  wondered,  was  Henriette 
Madiot?  Was  it  the  one  who  held  her 
skirt  gathered  in  her  right  hand,  at  the 
knee,  and  who  seemed  to  ascend  witli- 
out  effort  into  the  light?  For  the  faces 
were  both  hidden  by  the  hat  brims. 

Thus  Henriette  came  in  unrecognized, 
her  own  thought  as  she  entered  bring 
merely,  "How  lovely  it  is  here!"  Mme. 
Lemarie,  on  her  part,  could  not  help 
having  a  feeling  of  mingled  sympathy 
and  curiosity  about  this  working-girl 
of  whose  taste  and  refinement  she  had 
heard  so  much,  and  her  sympathy  was 
enhanced  when  Henriette  mounted  to 
the  last  landing  of  the  handsome  mar- 
ble staircase,  and  her  face  was  fully 
disclosed,  the  chin  first,  then  the  pearly 
neck,  the  small  mouth,  and  the  deli- 
cate straight  nose,  and  finally  the 
starry  ej^es  which  were  lifted  to  meet 
her  own.  The  old  woman  thought: 
"What  a  pretty  girl!"  and  experienced 
again,  as  she  had  done  many  times  be 
fore  in  the  course  of  her  life,  the  pe- 
culiar, ineffable,  evanescent  charm  of 
the  maiden,  whom  the  mother  keeps 
as  close  as  possible  to  her  own  side. 
It  was  a  thought  that  caused  her  to 
turn  abruptly  away,  without  uttering 
a  single  word. 

"Isn't  she  ugly?"  whispered  Marie. 
^'And  to  think  how  rich  she  is!" 

The  two  girls  now  followed  Mnie. 
Lemarie  into  a  room  furnished  in  dark 
blue,  which  opened  off  the  hall,  and 
where  the  blinds  were  not  closed. 

"These  are  the  bonnets  you  asked  to 
have  sent,  madame,"  said  Henriette 
to  Mme.  Lemarie,  who  had  placed  her- 
self opposite  the  light.  "Would  you 
like  this  young  laay  to  put  them  on 
first?" 

In  response  to  a  half  audible  "yes," 
Henriette  lifted  her  veil,  and  bent  over 
the  boxes  which  Marie  had  deposited 
upon  the  carpet.  The  strings  which 
confined  the  box  corners  were  trouble- 
some, and  she  apologized  for  kneeling 
to  untie  them. 

"There's  no  hurry  mademoiselle. 
Take  your  time.  I  am  not  a  great 
lady." 


"Here  are  three  models,  madame, 
very  much  alike  except  for  the  fulness 
of  the  ruches.  This  one  is  the  sim- 
plest. Stand  well  in  the  light,  Mllo. 
Marie,  and  smooth  down  your  front 
hair  " 

She  sprang  up,  as  she  spoke,  holding 
between  her  thumb  and  finger  the 
small,  close  shape,  covered  with  black 
crape,  and  having  a  single  white  crape 
band  under  the  brim,  set  it  skilfully 
upon  the  head  of  the  trier-on,  neither 
too  far  forward  nor  too  far  back,  drew 
forward  over  the  girl's  temples  a  few 
black  tresses,  to  represent  the  smooth 
bands  of  an  old  lady's  hair,  stuck  in  a 
pin  to  steady  the  structure,  and  in- 
quired: "Do  you  like  this  style?'* 

But  at  the  same  moment  she  per- 
ceived that  Mme.  Lemari§  was  giving 
no  thought  to  the  hats.  On  the  con- 
trary her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mme. 
Clemence's  trimmer — the  milliius'-girl, 
of  whom  the  customers  took  little 
notice,  as  a  rule,  on  such  occasions. 
Now,  to  her  surprise,  Henriette  founa 
herself  the  object  of  attention  and 
even  admiration.  She  felt  flattered, 
and  had  almost  smiled  her  youthful 
thanks,  but  quickly  checked  the  ex- 
pression of  a  feeling  which  she  felt  to 
be  misplaced.  "Would  you  like  to  try 
another  shape?" 

But  the  widow  of  the  wealthy  manu- 
facturer appeared  to  be  an  eccentric 
sort  of  person,  for  her  answer  was:— 

"You  look  very  young,  mademoiselle 
How  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-four,  madame." 

"Have  you  been  working  long?" 

"Oh  yes,  madame!  Ever  since  I  was 
a  child." 

"And  you  like  your  trade,  I  am  sure. 
You  must  be  very  clever.  You  have 
work  all  the  year  round  at  your 
house,  do  you  not?  There  is  no  dead 
season ?" 

Henriette,  like  all  young  milliners, 
had  a  sort  of  professional  pride,  which 
would  not  suffer  her  to  complain. 
Moreover  she  was  too  thoroughly  of 
the  people  not  to  have  learned  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  the  inquisitive  pity 
of  a  different  class,  and  she  replied 
rather  coldly:— 
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"Not  for  me,  maclame.  I  have  every- 
thing- I  need." 

The  lines  in  Mme,  Lemarie's  face 
seemed  to  deepen  a  little.  She  stood 
gazing  with  that  look  of  exceeding 
kindness  which  seldom  forsook  her 
face,  at  the  two  young  women— the 
one  erect,  graceful,  almost  haughty, 
the  other  evidently  indifferent,  and 
looking  so  strange  in  the  widow's  cap 
—then  she  added  without  the  least  air 
of  offence:— 

"I  am  truly  glad  you  have  all  you 
need.  With  me,  it  is  not  so.  Many 
things  disturb  me.  Was  there  not 
some  question  at  issue  between  your 
uncle  and  M.  Lemarie?" 

"Yes,  madame,  there  was;  but  I 
think  it  is  all  settled." 

"Precisely,  but  not  in  accordance 
with  my  wishes.  Please  say  to  your 
uncle  that,  as  a  very  old  employe 
of  our  house,  he  will  receive  an 
allowance  of  five  hundred  francs  a 
year." 

For  a  moment  Henriette  stood  con- 
founded. Then  her  face  became  crim- 
son, and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Oh,  madame,  how  pleased  he  will 
be!  Oh,  I  do  thank  you  for  him!  I 
cannot  begin  to  tell  " 

She  hesitated  about  taking  the  hand 
which  Mme.  Lemarig  extended,  being 
unused  to  such  familiarity  on  the  part 
of  the  customers  whom  she  attended 
at  their  houses,  and  feeling  at  the 
same  time  confused  and  overjoyed. 
At  that  moment  a  shadow  crossed  the 
floor  at  her  feet,  and  Victor  Lemarie 
entered  by  the  door  which  opened 
upon  the  vestibule.  He  carried  a  large 
package  of  funeral  cards,  enclosed  in 
their  envelopes,  and  tied  together  with 
a  broad,  black  ribbon,  and  catching 
sight  of  Henriette  and  Marie  he  fell 
back  with  an  apology. 

"Is  it  you,  my  son?"  said  Mme.  Le- 
marig,  who  had  heard  without  per- 
ceiving him.  "Excuse  me  for  one 
moment!  I  must  select  a  bonnet"— 
and,  turning  toward  Marie,  "Give  me 
this  one,"  she  said,  "it  will  do  per- 
fectly well." 

Marie  took  off  the  bonnet  with  a 
quick  gesture  of  relief,  laid  it  upon  the 


marble  console,  and  began  gathering 
up  the  other  boxes.  Henriette  curtsied, 
but  the  eyes  which  she  lifted  to  the 
old  woman  had  tueir  sweetest  expres- 
sion, and  seemed  to  say  again:  "Thank 
you  for  him!   Oh,  thank  you  for  him." 

As  the  girls  passed  into  the  vestibule 
Victor,  who  had  stepped  back  against 
the  wall,  slightly  inclined  his  pointed 
beard,  and  said,  "Good-morning,  Mile. 
Madiot." 

No  answer  ^as  audible,  and  the 
clear,  young  accents  were  re-echoed 
from  the  partition-wall  behind  which 
the  nuns  went  on  monotonously  telling 
their  beads. 

"I  have  come  to  direct  the  cards," 
Victor  said,  as  he  followed  his  mother 
into  her  own  room.  "You  are  not  too 
tired?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  indicated  a 
small  table  where  they  might  write^ 
side  by  side. 

Chapter  XI. 

The  funeral  cards  were  extremely 
thick  and  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
whose  connection  with  the  vanished 
life  was  not  apparent.  They  stated 
that  the  deceased  had  been  "fortified 
by  the  sacraments  of  the  church," 
which  was  not  true— those  sacraments 
having  been  the  least  of  M.  Lemarie'^  . 
concern— and  they  closed  with  the  re- 
quest for  a  de  profimclis.  But  who  was 
to  recite  it? 

Mme.  Lemarie  sighed  deeply  as  she 
restored  the  first  card  to  its  envelope, 
and  silently  wrote  an  address  in  her 
cramped  and  angular  but  clear  hand- 
writing. Victor  did  the  same,  both  con- 
sulting a  memorandum  already  pre- 
pared. 

"We  send,  of  course,  only  to  people 
at  a  distance.  The  Burial  Association 
will  arrange  the  rest.  Mourieux  has 
seen  about  it.  He  says  the  whole  town 
will  be  there." 

"I  suppose  so." 

"  'General,  the  Baron  d'Espelette, 
commanding  the  sixteenth  division'— 
are  you  quite  sure  he  hasn't  an  s  at  the 
end  of  his  name?  No?  Well,  you  are 
right,  of  course.  The  general  may  be 
of  use  to  me  next  January,  when  I 
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"have  to  serve  my  term  as  officer  in  the 
reserves." 

The  observation  elicited  no  re- 
sponse beyond  the  scratching  of 
the  neighboring  pen,  as  it  formed  the 
address:  "M.  C.  Mansart,  Counsellor- 
General." 

"You  invite  Mansart,  then?' 

"Certainly." 

"He  testified  against  my  father  upon 
^ne  occasion.  My  father  detested 
liim." 

She  gave  her  son  a  reproachful  look, 
but  merely  said,  as  she  resumed  her 
task:— 

"My  poor  boy!  I  only  wish  I  could 
invite  all  your  father's  enemies,  and 
obtain  the  forgiveness  of  a  few  by 
means  of  so  small  an  attention.  Every 
human  life  is  bound  up  with  so  many 
others— especially  that  of  a  man  who 
employs  a  large  number  of  hands.  We 
are  unjust,  without  meaning  it;  we 
crush  " 

"At  that  rate,  mother,  you  would 
have  to  invite  all  our  discharged  work- 
men, and  all  those  who  have  been 
dropped  when  we  adopted  new  ma- 
chinery, and  all  the  widows  without 
pensions,  and  " 

Mme.  Lemarie  rested  her  pen  upon 
the  edge  of  the  glass  inkstand.  "If 
only  every  one  of  those  poor  people 
would  say  an  Ave  Maria  for  your 
father  " 

"Well,  to  be  sure!  They  know  no 
better  " 

"I  would  gladly  give  a  part  of  this 
fortune  to  obtain  it!  The  souls  of  the 
dead  are  terribly  weighed  down  with- 
out some  such  help!  But  Victor,  there 
is  one  thing  that  gives  me  real  comfort 
—we  agree,  you  and  I,  about  the 
workmen.  All  my  life  long  I  have 
looked  upon  them  as  partners,  some- 
how, in  the  business— partners  without 
any  contract.  Your  father  did  not  look 
at  it  so,  and  he  has  left  us  a  deal  of 
charity  to  make  up." 

She  paused  for  a  response,  but,  re- 
ceiving none,  went  on.  "It  will  be  my 
greatest  pleasure  to  pay  that  debt. 
And  you  feel  the  same,  do  you  not? 
You  have  such  a  good  heart!  Oh,  to 
be  able  to  give!" 


"Well,  I  must  say  that,  for  my 
part  " 

"You'll  not  refuse  to  help  me  in  the 
good  I  want  to  do!" 

"Certainly  not,  if  you  are  reason- 
able!" 

Affectionately,^  but  as  one  whose 
prayer  has  been  but  half  answered, 
the  mother  said:— 

"Tell  me,  Victor,  what  you  mean  by 
'reasonable.'  " 

"Well,  for  instance"— he  paused  re- 
flectively and  then  continued— "for  in- 
stance, those  Madiots;  considering 
how  long  the  uncle  has  been  in  our 
employ,  I  should  like,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  make  him  a  small  allow- 
ance." 

"Yes,  dear!  It's  already  done." 
"What?" 

"Yes;  and  if  you  could  only  have 
seen  the  surprise  and  the  joy  of  that 
young  girl  just  now!  The  thanks  went 
far  beyond  the  gift!  It  was  all  so 
simple,  so  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  How  much  do 
you  intend  to  give?" 

"Five  hundred  francs  a  year." 

"Oh  come,  now!  You  have  set  off  at 
a  pace!  Why,  that's  unreasonable,  to 
begin  with." 

"Gently,  for  fear  of  irritating  him, 
the  mother  answered:  "But  think,  Vic- 
tor! Thirty  years'  service.  I  was  re- 
proaching myself  with  not  having  been 
generous  enough.  For  these,  you 
know,  are  necessary  charities;  they 
are  almost  debts.  With  a  fortune  such 

as  ours         Shall  I  tell  you  what  I 

would  like  to  do?" 

But  the  young  man  only  twirled  the 
penholder  between  his  fingers  and  re- 
garded the  inkstand  with  an  obstinate 
frown. 

"My  idea  would  be  to  found  a  Work- 
man's Aid  Society,  or  rather  several. 
As  to  the  sort  of  society,  I  have  not 
quite  made  up  my  mind,  though  I  have 
my  ideas.  But  we  might  think  about 
it,  you  and  I,  and  compare  views  and 
plans;  and  some  time  or  other,  per- 
haps, we  may  confer  another  kind  of 
fame  upon  the  unlucky  name  of  Le- 
marie. In  short,  my  son,  I  hope  we 
shall  some  day  be  less  wealthy  than 
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we  are  now,  and  more  beloved.  Don  t 
you  desire  the  same?" 

Without  removing  his  eyes  from  the 
inkstand,  but  with  that  air  of  supe- 
riority which  a  man  always  assumes 
when  money  matters  are  in  question, 
Victor  merely  said:  "Just  at  present, 
dear  mother,  I  propose  to  finish  direct- 
ing these  cards.   It  is  three  o'clock." 

She  felt  a  twinge  of  pain,  but  be- 
trayed no  emotion.  She  had  the  future 
to  consider,  the  long  future,  and  she 
only  said  a  little  sadly:  "What  did  you 
mean,  then,  by  what  you  said  to  your 
father?  I  don't  quite  understand." 

He  lifted  his  hands  impatiently. 
"Oh,  that's  all  right!  I  am  still  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  we  should  be  inno- 
cents indeed,  if  we  proceeded  to  ruin 
ourselves  in  order  to  change  what  re- 
sults from  an  entire  state  of  society. 
People  will  have  to  be  educated  up  to 
it— at  least,  I  suppose  so." 

This  time,  however,  Mme.  Lemarie 
made  no  reply.  She  merely  bent  over 
the  black-bordered  envelopes  and  re- 
sumed her  writing.  Her  son  had  re- 
vealed himself.  He  was  more  like  his 
father  than  she  had  thought.  With 
him,  too,  she  must  give  up  the  thought 
of  speaking  freely,  and  more  than  once 
during  the  silent  hour  which  they  now 
passed  together,  Victor  saw  her  wipe 
away  a  tear. 

Meanwhile  more  wreaths  were  con- 
tinually arriving  by  the  servants' 
staircase.  ' 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AS    SEEN  THROL'GH 
HIS  LETTERS. 

The  well-known  saying  of  Goethe, 
that  his  works  formed  part  of  the  grand 
confession  of  his  life,  was  one  wihich 
Matthew  Arnold  would  have  heartily 
endorsed  in  the  case  of  his  own  poems 
and  prose  essays.  It  was  through  his 
writings  alone  that  ne  wished  all  bio- 
graphical hints  to  be  made  accessible 
to  the  great  reading  public,  and  so  left 
it  on  record  that  no  life  of  [him  should 


be  written.  And  yet,  in  reading  the 
works  of  a  favorite  author,  we  wish  at 
times  to  have  some  more  commonplace 
account  of  his  every-day  life  and  char- 
acter with  which  to  compare  the  ideal 
biography  of  him  which  has  been  insen- 
sibly forming  itself  in  our  minds.  His 
works,  especially  his  poetry— if  he  be  a 
poet— are  the  outcome  of  some  rare 
moments  of  spiritual  insight;  of  some 
mood  of  suspense,  or  joy,  or  sorrow;  of 
some  delicate  handling  of  a  pressing 
intellectual  problem;  and  our  indebted- 
ness to  them  for  the  furtherance  of  our 
deepest  and  truest  life  only  serves  to 
increase  the  personal  interest  felt  for 
the  author,  and  makes  us  wish  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  life  than 
those  indirect  hints  which  his  literary 
productions  can  suggest.  And  of  such 
an  account,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
regular  biography  is  to  be  written,  we 
are  not  deprived  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  whose  letters,  published  in  two 
volumes,  exhibit  the  writer  in  an  ad- 
mirable light  as  a  most  devoted  son  and 
brother,  husband  and  father,  and  a  per- 
fectly charming  friend  to  those  whose 
correspondence  with  him  has  found  a 
place  in  these  volumes. 

Altogether,  and  read  in  conjunction 
with  his  published  works,  they  supply 
biographical  matter  of  the  higihest  im- 
portance, and  thus  lessen  our  regret  at 
his  strict  injunctions  against  a  written 
life. 

One  main  source  of  the  charm  experi- 
enced in  reading  these  letters  is  tOie  per- 
fect frankness  and  naturalness  with 
which  everything  is  set  down.  As  they 
were  never  composed  with  an  eye  to 
future  publication,  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  all  posing,  and  addressed,  as 
the  majority  of  them  are,  to  members 
of  his  own  domestic  circle  and  family 
relations,  they  contain  what  is  upper- 
most in  the  T\Titer's  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment: matters  relating  to  school  inspec- 
tion and  educational  reform,  the  prep- 
aration of  an  Oxford  lecture,  the  issue 
of  a  new  volume  of  poems,  the  criti- 
cisms—favorable or  adverse— passed  by 
friends  and  current  journalism  upon 
his  writings. 

The  aspects  of  nature,  too,  which  his 
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periodical  rounds  of  school  inspection 
in  different  counties,  or  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent, enabled  him  to  observe  are  lov- 
ingly recorded;  and  his  life-long  devo- 
tion to  fishing,  by  rendering  him  keenly 
sensible  to  the  prevalence  of  east 
winds,  and  the  wetness  or  dryness  of 
the  seasons,  imparts  a  fresihness  to  that 
much-worn  topic  of  epistolary  news — 
the  state  of  the  weather — which  he  is 
often  careful  to  mention.  Then,  too,  his 
love  for  the  things  that  are  more  excel- 
lent in  life,  in  literature,  nnd  in  society, 
his  patience,  his  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  routine  of  official  drudgery,  his 
unselfish  care  for  others,  his  playful- 
ness and  tenderness  towards  children, 
his  fondness  for  dumb  animals— all 
these  traits  in  his  character,  clearly 
revealed  as  some  are  in  his  poetry, 
gain  an  additional  lustre  when  dis- 
played in  that  every-day  setting  of 
ordinary  affairs,  of  which  these  let- 
ters, dating  from  the  year  1848  to 
the  year  1888,  form  an  uninterrupted 
chronicle. 

It  is  evident  then  from  what  has  been 
said  thus  far  that  these  letters  can  give 
us  exactly  that  sort  of  information  nec- 
essary to  confirm,  if  at  times  also  to 
correct  and  supplement,  the  ideal 
biography  of  Matthew  Arnold  which 
we  had  formed  for  ourselves  from  the 
study  of  his  poems  and  prose  essays. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  will  be  best 
to  collect  from  the  abundant  material 
at  our  disposal  in  these  letters  such  pas- 
sages as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  multi- 
farious occupations  of  his  busy  life— 
his  work  as  a  school  inspector,  his  more 
congenial  literary  labors  as  poet  and 
critic,  and  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  the 
society  of  his  family  and  much-loved 
and  sympathizing  friends— in  order 
that  a  portrait  of  the  real  man  may  out- 
line itself  in  our  minds. 

The  most  interesting  letters,  on  the 
whole,  are  those  to  his  mother,  of  whom 
he  justly  said:  "She  had  a  clearness 
and  fairness  of  mind,  an  interest  in 
things,  and  a  power  of  appreciating 
what  might  not  be  in  her  own  line, 
which  were  very  remarkable  and  which 
remained  with  her  to  the  very  end  of 
her  life."  The  first  letter  in  the  collec- 


tion, dated  January  2,  1848,  is  ad- 
dressed to  her,  and  until  her  death,  at 
the  age  of  eig*hty-two,  in  the  autumn  of 
1873,  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of 
letters  between  them.  There  was  no 
concealment  on  his  part  of  the  modifi- 
cation which  his  own  views  underwent 
in  matters  of  gravest  import  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  constant  endeavor  to  turn  "a 
stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought  and 
feeling  upon  our  stock  notions  and  hab- 
its," and  that  in  his  mother  he  always 
found  a  sympathetic,  if  not  a  convinced, 
reader,  is  shown  by  his  own  words 
about  her  letter  to  him  on  the  publica- 
tion of  what  to  many  religious  souls 
was  a  very  disturbing  book— "Litera- 
ture and  Dogma."  "It  was  a  wonder- 
ful letter.  I  can  think  of  no  woman  in 
the  prime  of  life,  brought  up  as  my 
mother  was,  and  with  my  mother's  sin- 
cere personal  convictions,  who  could 
have  written  it;  and  in  a  woman  past 
eighty  it  was  astonishing." 

Very  interesting  are  those  letters— 
and  they  are  fairly  numerous — in  which 
MaiLiiew  Arnold  alludes  to  what  the 
work-a-day  world  would  call  the  main 
business  of  his  life— his  duties  as  an 
inspector  of  schools—though  he  himself 
was  conscious  that  his  true  vocation  lay 
elsewhere.  "Yet,  after  all,"  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "it  is  absurd  that  all 
the  best  of  my  days  should  be  taken  up 
with  matters  which  thousands  of  other 
people  could  do  just  as  well  as  I,  and 
that  what  I  have  a  special  turn  for 
doing  I  should  have  no  time  for." 

But  in  the  higher  departments— in  all 
that  related  to  the  theory  and  principles 
of  education— he  took  the  warmest  in- 
terest. Letter  after  letter  proves  what 
care  he  bestowed  on  the  drawing  up  of 
his  reports,  and  how  constantly  they 
formed  the  subject  of  his  anxious 
thought.  He  was  always  foremost  in 
pressing  upon  the  Education  Office  the 
need  of  reforms,  and  it  was  a  vigorous 
article  of  his  in  Fraser's  Magazine  that 
occasioned  the  discomfiture  of  the  late 
Lord  Sherbrooke  and  his  Revised  Code. 
It  is  pleasant  after  all  this  to  come  upon 
the  following  sentences  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  bearing  upon  his  educational 
work:  "Altogether  I  am  in  request  just 
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now,  for  I  am  being  taken  into  tlieir 
secrets,  very  confidentially,  by  three  dif- 
ferent centres  of  educational  power  at 
once.  I  tliinli:  and  hope  I  have  been  of 
some  use;  I  do  not  mean  to  them,  but 
to  the  cause.  These  confidences  como 
when  I  can  truly  say  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  turn  them  to  my  own  private  ac- 
count, or  to  use  them  to  trip  anybody 
up,  but  I  do  not  even  care  whether  they 
come  or  not.  If  I  am  wanted  in  the 
vrorli,  my  influence  is  sure  to  come  to 
tell  upon  it  somehow,  and  if  it  does  not 
come  to  tell  upon  it,  It  is  because  the 
Avork  can  go  right  without  me."  Even 
Avhat  was  most  peculiarly  distasteful 
to  him  in  his  oflacial  work— the  perpet- 
ual looking  over  examination  papers— 
merely  finds  expression  as  it  were, 
passim,  and  with  a  kind  of  playful 
humor,  in  occasional  letters.  But  the 
humor  has  an  element  of  tragic  pathos 
in  it  when  we  read  of  him  sitting  up  by 
the  bedside  of  his  dying  child  uotil  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  correcting 
papers  all  the  while.  Really,  when  we 
come  across  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  for  two  or  three  official  years  the 
average  number  of  papers  to  look  over 
was  fifty  or  sixty  a  day,  or  the  mention, 
on  one  occasion  of  a  consiynmeut  of 
seven  hundred  closely  written  grammar 
papers  to  correct,  we  can  only  admire 
the  unfailing  good-humor  with  which 
lie  harnessed  'his  Pegasus,  and  kept  him 
down  on  his  mundane  course,  when  he 
might  have  soared  with  him  into  the 
higher  realms  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
which  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius 
inclined  him.  But  his  duty  was  plain, 
and  he  never  wavered.  The  words 
which  he  wrote  his  wife  just  after  he 
liad  been  appointed  an  inspector  of 
schools  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  he 
undertook  his  work,  which  inevitably 
brings  in  the  long  run  that  sort  of  ap- 
preciation alluded  to  in  the  letter 
quoted  above:  "I  think  I  shall  get  in- 
terested in  the  schools  after  a  little 
time;  their  effects  on  the  children  are  so 
immense,  and  their  future  effects  in 
civilizing  the  next  generation  of  the 
lower  classes,  who,  as  things  are  going, 
will  have  most  of  the  political  power 


of  the  country  in  their  hands,  may  be 
so  important." 

Lovers  of  good  poetry  will  eagerly 
turn  to  these  letters  to  discover  how  it 
was  that  so  exquisite  a  poet,  who  has 
interpreted  for  them  certain  phases  of 
modern  thought  and  feeling  as  no  other 
gTeat  contemporary  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  discarded  the  art  in 
which  he  had  produced  such  remark- 
able work,  and  devoted  himself  to  prose 
essays  and  political  pamphlets.  Nor 
will  they  be  disappointed;  for  in  a  let- 
ter dated  August  6,  1848,  after  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  some  favorable  re- 
views on  his  tragedy  "Merope,"  an 
instructive  passage  follows,  containing 
a  tolerably  clear  hint  of  the  reasons 
whidh  induced  him  to  give  up  writing 
poetry:  "Indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  the 
general  public  about  my  poems  were 
the  same  as  that  of  the  leading  literary 
men,  I  should  make  more  money  by 
them  than  I  do.  But  more  than  this,  I 
sliould  gain  the  stimulus  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  produce  my  best— all  that 
I  have  in  me,  whatever  that  may  be- 
to  produce  which  is  no  light  matter 
with  an  existence  so  hampered  as  mine 
is.  People  do  not  understand  what  a 
temptation  there  is,  if  you  cannot  bear 
anything  not  ve7y  good,  to  transfer  your 
operations  to  a  region  where  form  is 
everything.  Perfection  of  a  certain 
kind  may  there  be  attained,  or  at  least 
approached,  without  knocking  your- 
self to  pieces;  but  to  attain  or  approach 
perfection  in  the  region  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  to  unite  this  with  perfec- 
tion of  form,  demands  not  merely  an 
effort  and  a  labor,  but  an  actual  tear- 
ing of  oneself  to  pieces,  which  one  does 
not  readily  consent  to  (although  one  is 
sometimes  forced  to  it)  unless  one  can 
devote  one's  whole  life  to  poetry." 

That  he  himself  regretted  the  ab- 
sorption of  his  powers  in  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  inspection,  and  in  the 
various  critical  writings  which  the 
state  of  the  intellectual  and  social  con- 
dition of  his  countrymen  induced  him 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  is  clear  from 
a  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
dated  August  15,  1861,  when  he  was  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year:  "I  must  finish  off 
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for  the  i)rosoiit  my  critical  writings  be- 
tween tliis  aud  forty,  and  j;ive  tlie  next 
ten  years  earnestly  to  poetry.  It  is  my 
last  chance.  It  is  not  a  bad  ten  years 
of  one's  life  for  poetry,  if  one  resolutely 
uses  it,  but  it  is  a  time  in  which,  if  one 
does  not  use  it,  one  dries  up  and  be- 
comes prosaic  altogether."  Nearly 
three  years  later,  writing  to  Sir  M.  E, 
Grant  Duff,  he  says:  "One  is  from 
time  to  time  seized  and  irresistibly  car- 
ried away  by  a  temptation  to  treat 
political,  or  religious,  or  social  matters 
directly;  but  after  yielding  to  such  a 
temptation  I  always  feel  myself  re- 
coiling again,  and  disposed  to  touch 
them  only  so  far  as  they  can  be  touched 
through  poetry." 

But  as  years  went  on  the  temptation 
to  treat  these  matters  directly  proved 
too  strong  for  him,  and  his  "Criticism 
of  Life"  more  and  more  took  the  form 
of  the  prose  essay  and  pamphlet,  his 
fondness  for  the  latter  as  a  vehicle  of 
opinion  being  attributed  by  him  to  in- 
herited tendencies  from  liis  father,  of 
whom  he  writes: — 

"Whatever  talent  I  have  in  this  direc- 
tion I  certainly  inherit  from  him,  for 
his  pamphleteering  talent  was  one  of 
his  vei*y  strongest  and  most  pronounced 
literary  sides,  if  he  had  been  in  the  way 
of  developing  it.  It  is  the  one  literary 
side  on  which  I  feel  myself  in  close 
contact  Avith  him,  and  that  is  a  great 
pleasure." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
June  5,  1869,  showing  what  importance 
he  himself  attached  to  the  "Criticism  of 
Life"  embodied  in  liis  poetry.  The  case 
for  himself  is  put  pretty  strongly,  and 
may  cause  considerable  demurrings  on 
the  part  of  the  unconvinced— that  is, 
those  wlio  are  not  prepared  to  assign 
Matthew  Arnold  a  veiy  high  place 
amongst  the  representative  Victorian 
poets.  But  to  the  already  convinced, 
who  will  bear  in  mind  some  pregnant 
observations  at  the  beginning  of  his 
lecture  on  "Heinrich  Heine"  about 
distinguishing  the  master-current  in  lit- 
erature, which  illustrate  the  particular 
passage  referred  to  in  this  letter,  the 
Avords  will  not  savor  of  self-compla- 
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cency,  being,  as  they  feel  them,  the 
utterances  of  one  who  had  an  honest 
conviction  that  the  special  gifts  with 
w^iiich  he  was  endowed  fitted  him  to 
produce  an  effect  in  this  line  of  litera- 
ture. The  passage  reads  thus:  "My 
poems  represent,  on  the  whole,  the 
main  movement  of  mind  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  thus  they  will 
probably  have  their  day  as  people  be- 
come conscious  to  themselves  of  what 
that  movement  of  mind  is,  ana  inter- 
ested in  the  literary  productions  which 
reflect  it.  It  might  be  fairly  urged  that 
I  have  less  poetical  sentiment  than 
Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual  vigor 
and  abundance  than  Browning;  yet  be- 
cause I  have  perhaps  more  of  a  fusion 
of  the  two  than  either  of  them,  and 
have  more  regularly  applied  that  fu- 
sion to  tlie  main  line  of  modern  devel- 
opment, I  am  likely  enougli  to  have  my 
turn,  as  tliey  have  had  theirs." 

His  mother  and  sisters  seem  to  haA^e 
been  his  best  friends  in  Avhat  he  calls 
"the  early  and  needy  days"  of  his 
poetry,  and  so  Avhenever  any  favorable 
notice  appeared  in  the  revieAVS,  or  any 
distinguished  literary  person  expressed 
the  pleasure  and  profit  he  or  she  had 
derived  from  reading  them,  mention  is 
alAA-ays  made  of  it  in  the  next  letter  to 
the  Westmoreland  home,  with  the  per- 
fect frankness  w^hich  such  dear  and 
intimate  relationships  admit  of,  and 
yet  with  no  suspicion  of  conscious  self- 
la  ndation.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  (May,  1853),  he  mentions  the 
saying  of  Lord  John  Russell  that  "In 
Ms  opinion  Matthew  Arnold  was  the 
one  rising  young  poet  of  the  present 
day;"  and  in  a  letter  to  nis  sister,  in 
B^ebruary,  1876,  he  alludes  to  the  opin- 
ion of  George  Eliot,  wiio  says:  "That  of 
all  modern  poetry  mine  is  that  which 
keeps  constantly  growing  upon  her;" 
and  again,  in  the  June  of  the  same  year, 
AA'riting  to  this  correspondent,  he  speaks 
of  the  folloAving  warm  encomium  upon 
his  poetry:  "I  am  going  to  dine  Avith 
the  Bishop  of  Derry  on  the  3d  of  July. 
I  could  not  refuse  a  man  Who  told  me 
that  my  poems  were  the  centre  of  his 
mental  life,  and  that  he  had  read  many 
of  tliem  hundreds  of  times." 
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Nor  were  humbler  admirers  wanting 
who  ventured  to  write  and  thank  him 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  benefits  no 
less  sincerely  felt,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
young  man  in  America,  too  poor  to  buy 
books,  who  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a 
friend,  to  whom,  in  his  last  illness,  he 
had  read  from  a  newspaper  his  poem 
entitled  "A  Wish." 

But  what  gave  Matthew  Arnold  espe- 
cial satisfaction  was  the  appreciation 
felt  for  him  by  distinguished  French 
critics,  such  as  Sainte-Beuve,  Scherer, 
Renan,  and  George  Sand,  the  latter  of 
whom  said  once  to  Renan  about  him 
that  "Je  lui  faisais  I'effet  d'un  Milton 
jeune  et  voyageant."  Some  very  inter- 
esting facts  are  related  about  the  com- 
position of  "Thyrsis,"  which  he  was 
meditating  two  years,  and  made  sev- 
eral excursions  to  the  Oumner  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  the  early  impressions 
of  that  quiet  upland  district,  with  which 
he  wished  to  connect  the  memory  of 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  Of  "Thyrsis," 
when  it  was  published  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  he  wrote  to  his  mother:  "It 
is  probably  too  quiet  a  poem  for  the 
general  taste,  but  I  think  it  will  stand 
wear."  Numerous  as  are  the  refer- 
ences to  his  poetry,  the  allusions  to  his 
prose  writings  are  more  frequent  still. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  famous  "Essays 
in  Criticism,"  the  essays  "On  Translat- 
ing Homer,"  and  those  "On  the  Study 
of  Celtic  Literature,"  were  originally 
delivered  as  lectures  in  Oxford  during 
his  tenure  of  the  professorial  chair  of 
poetry,  and  references  to  their  composi- 
tion, the  date  of  their  delivery,  the 
manner  of  their  reception,  and  the 
name  of  the  magazine  in  which  they 
subsequently  appeared,  occur  again 
and  again  in  these  letters.  When  he 
entered  the  arena  of  political,  social, 
and  religious  discussion,  and  raised  a 
storm  of  controversy,  he  vindicated  the 
turning  of  his  powers  in  this  direction 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  carrying  out 
the  work  of  his  father,  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby— in  spirit,  that  is,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  changed  times  and 
different  modes  of  thought. 


That  Matthew  Arnold  had  a  deep 
sense  of  the  abiding  spiritual  presence 
of  his  father,  as  a  power  at  work  in  the 
world,  is  evidenced  by  the  delight  with 
which  he  traces  its  influences  in  the 
lives  and  works  of  men,  both  in  En- 
gland and  America— in  the  sermons  of 
men  like  Dean  Stanley  and  Robertson 
of  Brighton— and  its  far-reaching  ef- 
fects upon  the  people  of  New  England 
in  the  United  States.  In  his  letters  to 
his  mother  and  sisters  every  notice  of 
his  father  met  with  in  books  and  re- 
views, every  evidence  afforded  by  per- 
sonal testimony  of  the  weight  of  his 
example,  is  lovingly  recorded. 

Of  his  prose  writings  he  set  much  store 
by  his  "Culture  and  Anarchy,"  attach- 
ing great  importance  to  those  chapters 
on  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  distinction  there  drawn  met 
with  the  approval  of  so  notable  a  man 
as  the  late  Dean  Church  of  St.  Paul's 
gave  him  much  pleasure;  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
written  in  1869,  is  interesting  as  re- 
vealing a  new  quarter  in  which  the 
book  found  sympathetic  readers:  "I 
heard  the  other  day  from  Morier,  the 
British  Resident  at  Darmstadt,  that 
Princess  Alice  is  quite  fascinated  with 
my  'Culture  and  Anarchy,'  uses  all  of 
its  phrases,  and  knows  long  bits  by 
heart.  The  crown  princess  is  now  read- 
ing the  book.  You  will  see  that  it  will 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  the  end, 
and  the  chapters  on  Hellenism  and 
Hebraism  are  in  the  main,  I  am  con- 
vinced, so  true,  that  they  will  form  a 
kind  of  centre  for  English  thought  and 
speculation  on  the  matters  treated  in 
them." 

Fifteen  years  later,  when  cheap  edi- 
tions were  being  issued  of  "Literature 
and  Dogma"  and  "God  and  the  Bible," 
he  sends  a  copy  of  the  latter  to  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Norton  in  America,  "be- 
cause in  preparing  it  for  the  press  I 
seem  to  find  in  it  some  chapters  to  be 
the  best  prose  I  have  ever  succeeded  in 
writing." 

The  mention  of  America  at  once  re- 
calls his  visit  to  that  country  in  the 
winter  of  1883-4  to  deliver  a  course  of 
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lectures  iii  various  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Tliey  were  au  immense  suc- 
cess, and  tlie  gratification  lie  felt  at  the 
reception  everywhere  accorded  to  him 
is  expressed  in  all  his  letters  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  at  home  in  En- 
gland. But  what  gave  him  most  satis- 
faction were  the  indications  that  his 
writings  were  leavening  the  minds  of 
the  more  thoughtful  American  public, 
as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
sister:  "What  strikes  me  in  America  is 
the  number  of  friends  'Literature  and 
Dogma'  has  made  me,  amongst  minis- 
ters of  religion  especially,  and  how  the 
effect  here  is  conservative;"  and  again, 
in  another  letter:  "  'Literature  and 
Dogma'  has  certainly  done  good  here  in 
New  England;  at  a  critical  momei't  it 
has  led  many  back  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  has  given  reality  to  the  study 
of  it." 

The  letters  in  these  two  volumes  ad- 
dressed to  personal  friends  are  few  in 
number  compared  with  those  written 
to  members  of  his  own  family,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  to  three  corre- 
spondents only— Lady  de  Rothschild, 
M.  Fontanes,  and  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
To  M.  Fontanes  he  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten at  regular  intervals,  sometimes  in 
French,  sometimes  in  Eng'lish,  on  many 
interesting  topics— the  state  of  public 
affairs  in  England  and  France,  notable 
English  books  which  he  wished  his 
friend  to  read,  news  of  friends  dear  to 
both,  as  Dean  Stanley;  of  such  matters, 
in  short,  as  would  tend  for  intellectual 
and  spiritual  purposes  to  bring  England 
and  France  into  a  closer  bond  of  union. 
To  Lady  de  Rothschild  some  charm- 
ing letters  are  addressed.  She  was 
throughout  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  sympathetic  readers  of  his  books, 
and  it  was  to  her  that  he  owed  an  in- 
troduction to  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  the  age,  including  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  others.  Being 
thus  brought  into  touch  with  the  cen- 
tres of  political  life,  the  letters  make  it 
clear  that  he  strove  to  improve  these 
opportunities  by  pressing  home  upon 
those  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  such  reforms  in 
the  matter  of  education  as  his  large 


practical  experience,  no  less  than  his 
reflections  upon  the  principles  of  the 
subject,  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary. 
In  other  directions,  too,  he  worked  for 
the  good  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
love  for  his  country  was  deep  and  sin- 
cere, as  is  unmistakably  expressed  in 
several  letters.  The  following  extract 
shows  in  what  direction  he  wished  to 
help  her  forward:  "That  England  may 
run  well  in  this  race  {i.e.,  of  tlie  nations 
and  men  who  have  carried  the  intellec- 
tual life  farthest)  is  my  deepest  desire; 
and  to  stimulate  her  and  to  make  her 
feel  how  many  clogs  she  wears,  and 
how  much  she  has  to  do  in  order  to  run 
in  it  as  her  genius  gives  her  the  power 
to  run,  is  the  object  of  all  I  do." 

To  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duft',  a  friend 
whom  his  poetry  won  for  him  in  his 
earlier  life,  he  imparted  his  views  on 
subjects  of  religious,  political,  and  so- 
cial interest,  with  digressions  every 
now  and  then  of  a  botanical  nature. 
For  flowers  of  all  sorts,  but  especially 
wild  ones,  Matthew  Arnold  x^ad  a  great 
fondness,  and  this  friend  induced  him 
to  carry  his  interest  a  step  further,  and 
acquire  some  scientiiic  knowledge 
about  the  species,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  he  took  in  the  American 
flora  when  he  visited  the  United  States 
on  his  lecturing  tour,  as  his  descrip- 
tions in  his  letters  home  to  this  friend 
and  his  sister,  who  shared  his  love  of 
flowers,  sufficiently  prove. 

During  the  long  journeys  on  the 
Continent,  which  his  official  work 
sometimes  compelled  him  to  take,  as 
well  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to 
Amer*ica,  his  love  of  nature  comes  out 
in  the  descriptive  sketches,  taking  th*? 
place  of  a  more  formal  journal,  which 
he  wrote  to  the  various  members  of  his 
family  at  home;  and  a  strong  tiistori'^ 
and  antiquarian  sense  (always  trace<l 
to  his  father)  is  evinced  in  the  refe 
ences  to  the  famous  cities  in  which  h'^ 
happened  to  stay.  These  letters,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  not  without 
their  record  of  the  trials  and  sorrow-^ 
incident  to  our  common  humanity,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  spirit  of  fortitude 
and  resignation,  which  he  had  not  culti- 
vated in  vain,  found  ample  scope  for  its 
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exercise.  To  a  teuilei*  and  affectionate 
parent  like  Matthew  Arnold  the  loss  of 
three  sons  must  have  been  a  heavy 
grief.  In  the  letters  which  have  refer- 
ence to  these  sad  events  he  places  a 
rare  self-restraint  upon  himself.  But 
the  feeling  breaks  out  occasionally,  and 
M'hen  the  last  of  the  three  boys  died  at 
Harrow  in  1872,  a  letter  to  his  mother 
on  the  subject  of  his  loss  closes  with 
the  words:  "I  cannot  write  his  name 
without  stopping  to  look  at  it  in  stupe- 
faction at  his  not  being  alive." 

That  the  poet  of  the  "Forsaken 
Merman,"  who  could  write  the  letters 
to  his  remaining  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters ^^hich  find  a  place  in  the  second  of 
these  two  volumes— letters  playful,  ten- 
der, and  unselfish,  as  if  the  obligations 
of  love  were  all  on  his  side— should 
carry  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  into 
his  work  of  school  inspection  will  occa- 
sion no  surprise;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
December,  1867,  is  an  eloquent  com- 
ment on  his  ruling  principle,  "The  great 
thing  is  humanity;"  "What  I  like  best 
is  such  a  letter  as  I  saw  the  other  day 
to  the  Council  Office,  not  meant  for  me 
to  see,  from  a  teacher  defending  his 
school  against  a  severe  report  of  mine. 
He  finished  by  saying  that  he  had  not 
a  word  against  the  inspector,  whom  he 
would  rather  have  had  than  any  other 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with,  'as 
he  was  always  gentle  and  patient  with 
the  children.'  " 

In  eonclusion,  we  rise  from  the  read- 
ing of  these  letters  with  the  conviction 
that  in  them  there  is  unfolded  the  char- 
acter of  a  genuinely  good  man.  More 
clearly  confined,  as  the  majority  are, 
with  the  exception,  pei'haps,  of  Cow- 
per's  "Letters,"  to  the  circle  of  home, 
they  exhibit  to  us  one  who  Avas  admi- 
rable in  all  his  family  relationships,  be- 
stowing upon  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  by  ties  of  blood  or 
friendship  such  an  amount  of  unselfish 
affection  as  only  a  truly  loving  and  lov- 
able nature  can  impart  or  receive.  In 
his  public  official  work  of  thirty-five 
years  we  see  him  ever  striving  to 
realize  the  Englishman's  highest  con- 
(•eption  of  duty,  and  lielping  on  the 


cause  of  education  in  this  country,  botli 
elementary  and  secondary,  by  his  writ- 
ings and  personal  influence  upon  the 
various  leading  public  men  with  whom 
he  AVas  brought  into  contact. 

In  speaking  of  his  literary  life  as  a 
whole,  the  eulogy  which  he  pronounced 
on  his  friend,  Arthur  Hugh  Olough,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  "Lectures  on 
Translating  Homer,"  at  once  occurs  as 
the  most  just  and  natural  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  his  own  unique  gift. 
"His  interest  was  in  literature  itself, 
and  it  was  this  which  gave  so  rare  a 
stamp  to  his  character,  which  kept  him 
free  from  all  taint  of  littleness.  In  the 
saturnalia  of  ignoble  personal  passions, 
of  which  the  struggle  for  literary  suc- 
cess, in  old  and  crowded  communities, 
offers  so  sad  a  spectacle,  he  never 
mingled.  He  had  not  yet  traduced  his 
friends,  nor  flattered  his  enemies,  nor 
disparaged  what  he  admired,  nor 
praised  what  he  despised." 

Who  can  doubt  but  thar  the  prayer  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  World,  with  which  he 
concludes  his  lines  on  "Heine's  Grave," 
was  largely  fulfilled  to  Matthew 
Arnold? 

May  a  life 
Other  and  milder  be  mine! 
]May'st  thoii  a  mood  more  serene, 
Happier,  have  uttered  in  mine! 
May' St  thou  the  rapture  of  peace 
Deep  have  euibreathed  at  its  core; 
Made  it  a  ray  of  thy  thought, 
Made  it  a  beat  of  thy  joy! 

Charles  Fisher. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  CHRISTIE. 

The  tradition  still  lingers  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  no  love  of  the  fine  arts. 
Our  neighbors  profess  that  we  buy 
without  taste  or  feeling,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  dissipating  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  of  shop-keepers.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Ave  purchase  old  masters  at  famine 
prices,  and  plant  art  schools  and  pic- 
ture galleries  all  over  the  country;  the 
slander  dies  hard.  Yet,  in  the  early 
davs  of  the  French  Revolution,  London 
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Avas  recojiiiized  as  tlio  (irst  art  inai'kot 
in  the  Avorld.  Tlio  famous  Caloiiiio 
and  OrK^ans  collections  crossed  th!> 
Channel  to  find  purchasers;  Desenfans. 
the  "Agnew"  of  the  period,  made  his 
home  here,  whilst  buyers  could  ho 
found  for  Claudes  at  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his 
tAvo  bulky  volumes  on  the  house  of 
Christie,^  assures  us  that  a  quarter  of 
a  century  earlier  virtuosity  fiourisJied 
amongst  us.  Even  in  the  artifices  of 
the  sale  by  auction  our  great-grand- 
fathers had  little  to  learn  from  this 
generation.  People  bid  then,  as  now. 
for  things  they  did  not  want,  and 
had  no  intention  of  buying,  "run- 
nlng  them  up,"  in  sale-room  slang,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  vendor  and  the 
auctioneer. 

Christie's  sales  were  by  no  means 
so  exclusive  as  they  are  to-day.  In  the 
catalogues  of  the  first  of  the  name  we 
find  such  things  as  pigs  and  poultry, 
dripping  pans  and  razors,  coffins  and 
barrel  organs,  whilst  as  late  as  1795 
he  is  selling  "ninety-two  loads  of  ex- 
cellent meadow  hay"  for  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry— the  notorious  "old  Q." 
whose  vagaries  the  gossips  of  the 
period  refer  to  so  often.  Whjjt  would 
"Christie's"  of  to-day  say  to  such  a 
consignment? 

The  records  of  china  sales  not  long 
before  this  must  make  the  collector's 
mouth  water.  The  works  of  Sevres, 
Dresden,  Chelsea,  and  Derby  were 
then  in  the  height  of  their  fame. 
Their  masterpieces,  however,  had  yet 
to  acquire,  by  effusion  of  time,  their 
present  enormous  value.  irialcyon 
days,  when  you  could  buy  "twenty- 
six  crimson  and  gold  Chelsea  plates, 
enamelled  with  birds"  for  fifty  shil- 
lings, whilst  a  tea  and  coffee  equipage 
of  Dresden,  the  property  of  the  cele- 
brated Captain  O' Kelly— the  owner  of 
the  race-horse  Eclipse— went  begging 
at  a  poor  seventeen  guineas!  Imagine, 
too,  the  ecstasy  of  that  bibliophile  who 
bought  ten  books  from  the  press  of  the 
immortal  Caxton  for  £46  13.s.  (\d.,  pre- 

1  "Memorials  of  Christie's  :  a  Record  of  Art 
Sales  from  1766  to  1896."  By  W.  Roberts.  Two 
vols.    London:  George  Bell  &  Sons  1897. 


cious  volumes,  a  leaf  of  whicli  tlio 
modern  book  hunter  would  be  glad  tc 
possess. 

Christie  the  First  has  left  his  mark 
upon  his  time.  The  intimate  friend  of 
Garrick,  of  Reynolds,  and  of  Gains- 
borough, he  came  to  know  more  about 
art  than  its  mere  market  value.  Gains- 
borough painted  his  portrait  and  pre- 
sented him  with  it;  the  quid  pro  quo, 
it  is  maliciously  said,  was  that  the  pic- 
ture should  be  hung  in  the  auction 
room.  In  a  colored  print  of  him  by 
Dighton,  of  which  a  fair  reproduction 
appears  as  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Roberts's 
book,  he  is  styled  "The  Specious  Ora- 
tor." Specimens  of  his  descriptive 
style  in  the  rostrum  indicate  a  rich 
fund  of  florid  persuasiveness.  As  an 
auctioneer  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  really  great.  On  one  occasion  he 
invited  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  in- 
spect a  collection  of  pictures  he  had 
for  disposal.  "Mr.  Christie."  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "told  his  lordship 
how  anxious  he  was  that  these  pic- 
tures should  excite  the  avtention  that 
they  deserved,  and  he  requested  that 
his  lordship  would  condescend  to  look 
at  them.  His  lordship  promised  to  at- 
tend the  public  view,  and  gave  Mr. 
Christie  leave  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion among  his  friends,  or  wherever  lie 
thought  proper,  and  in  order  to  give 
(■cJat  to  the  occasion,  he  promised  ro 
come  in  state."  He  came,  the  com- 
pany hung  upon  his  words.  It  can  well 
be  believed  that  when  the  pictures 
came  to  be  sold  the  vendor  did  not  lose 
anything  by  this  ingenious  advertise- 
ment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
"Christie's"  had  become  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  A  savage  carica- 
ture by  Gillray  has  for  title  "A  Peep 
at  Christie's,"  the  sub-title  "Tally-ho 
and  his  Nimeney  Pimeney  Taking  their 
Morning  Lounge."  Tallyho,  a  squat 
little  figure  in  the  foreground  carrying 
a  hunting  crop,  and  wearing  "tops," 
stands  appraising  a  sporting  picture, 
whilst  Nimeney  Pimeney,  a  mincing 
young  lady  of  the  period,  by  his  side, 
is  closely  examining  another  work  of 
art.    In    the   background   three  more 
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dilettantes  stand  in  critical  attitudes. 
The  belle  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
carries  such  a  feather  in  her  head- 
dress as  should  make  the  cavillers  at 
the  modern  theatre  hat  wonder  at  their 
temerity.  This  Gillray  cartoon  was  a 
cowardly  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Miss  Farren,  the  actress,  who  sub- 
sequently became  his  second  wife. 
She  had  shortly  before  taken  the  town 
by  storm  as  "Nimeney  Pimeney"  in 
General  Burgoyne's  "Heiress,"  whilst 
the  earl  was  well  known  in  the  hunting 
field. 

Christie  the  Second  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  intended  for  the  Church.  He 
was  destined,  however,  to  fill  his 
father's  rostrum  instead.  He  combined 
authorship  with  auctioneering,  and 
wrote  treatises  on  such  abstruse  sub- 
jects as  the  Athenian  Shiophoria,  and 
the  probable  bearing  of  the  Etruscan 
Vase  on  the  Shows  at  Eleusls.  The 
personality  of  the  firm,  however,  soon 
ceases  to  have  more  than  a  secondary 
interest.  Christie's  has  become  a  na- 
tional institution,  its  catalogues  a  short 
history  of  art,  of  unique  value  to  the 
student.  We  are  but  faintly  interested 
to  learn  that  the  last  Christie  severed 
his  connection  with  the  business  in 
1889,  and  that  the  present  head  is  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Woods. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  fully  recognized  that 
it  was  his  mission  to  write,  not  a  book 
of  interesting  gossip  about  the  Christie 
sales,  but  a  work  of  reference,  to  com- 
plement, if  possible,  that  invaluable 
authority  the  "Art  Sales"  of  the  late 
Mr.  Redford.  After  a  chapter  or  two 
of  necessary  introduction  he  settles 
down  seriously  to  work.  He  may  be 
excused  for  stopping  to  re-tell  the  story 
of  the  lost  Gainsborough.  "All  the 
world  went  to  Christie's  to  see  the 
beautiful  Duchess  created  by  Gains- 
borough." When  the  portrait  was 
placed  before  the  audience  a  burst  of 
applause  followed.  The  bidding  com- 
menced at  one  thousand  guineas,  and 
rapidly  advanced  to  ten  thousand 
guineas.  The  picture  finally  fell  to  Mr. 
Agnew  at  ten  thousand  one  hundred 
.guineas.  It  was  hung  in  his  gallery. 
Old  Bond  Street,  and  one  morning  was 


missing!  The  canvas  had  been  ripped 
from  its  stretcher  with  a  sharp  knite. 
Who  the  thief  was,  and  what  became 
of  the  picture  is  still  as  much  as  ever 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  list  of  celebrated  people  whose 
goods  have  passed  under  Christie's  ivory 
hammer — the  same  hammer  which  is 
used  at  the  King  Street  Rooms  to-day- 
is  a  long  one.  The  furniture,  trinkets, 
swords,  and  general  effects  of  that 
strange  character,  the  Chevalier 
D'Eon,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  first 
Christie,  were  sold  there.  Mr.  James 
(Christie  has  in  his  possession  some  cu- 
rious relics  of  the  attire  worn  by  the 
Chevalier  when  masquerading  in  the 
garb  of  a  woman. 

The  property  of  an  equally  cele- 
brated person,  the  Countess  Dubarry, 
Avas  sold  about  the  same  time.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  collection  of  the  old 
masters  had  been  distributed  the  year 
before.  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  his 
executors,  says  that  Reynolds  had  ex- 
pended more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  acquiring  them.  They  sold 
for  less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
In  1797,  three  years  later,  Hogarth's 
famous  series,  "Marriage  a  la  Mode," 
was  knocked  down  at  a  thousand 
guineas.  Forty  years  earlier  they  had 
been  sold  by  Hogarth  himself  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas— the 
frames  had  cost  him  twenty-four 
guineas. 

We  get  vivid  glimpses  from  time  to 
time  of  what  the  world  is  doing  out- 
side the  auction  room.  In  1802,  for 
example,  a  collection  of  exotic  birds  is 
put  up  for  sale,  a  consignment  to  the 
French  National  Museum,  with  pres- 
ents to  the  great  Talleyrand  and  others, 
"taken  by  a  ship  of  war  on  their  pas- 
sage to  Europe."  In  1807  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  curious  and  singularly  fine 
hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  roots  is 
advertised  for  sale,  probably  the  first 
auction  of  the  kind  held  in  this  coun- 
try. In  June  of  the  same  year  is 
offered  for  sale,  amongst  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  property,  the  cap  in 
which  King  Charles  the  First  was  be- 
headed. Though  "well  authenticated" 
it   only   fetched    two   pounds  fifteen 
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shillings.  Some  curious  information  is 
forthcoming-  about  another  lot,  cata- 
logued as  the  armor  of  a  crusader, 
"near  seven  hundred  years  old."  It 
went  to  swell  the  collection  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  for  years  do- 
lighted  thousands  of  visitors  as  having 
withstood  the  dints  and  blows  of  the 
Saracens,  perhaps  of  Saladin  himself. 
Alas!  it  was  discovered  subsequently 
to  be  sixteenth-century  work  at  the 
earliest.  There  was  a  sensational  sale 
in  August,  1853,  when  the  pic- 
tures collected  by  Louis  Philippe, 
who  died  two  years  before,  came 
to  the  hammer.  He  was  clearly  a 
man  of  taste;  his  pictures  chiefly 
of  the  Spanish  school,  sold  for  twenty- 
seven  thousand  pounds  odd.  The 
memorable  Bernal  sale  took  place  in 
1855.  The  national  collections  profited 
largely.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  are  articles  at  South  Kensington 
worth  ten  times  the  price  then  paid  for 
them.  Probably  no  man  had  a  finer 
taste  than  Ralph  Bernal.  It  is  said 
that  of  the  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  objects  of  art  offered 
there  was  not  one  that  was  not  good, 
genuine,  and  it  might  almost  be  added 
in  intact  condition.  They  took  thirty- 
two  days  in  selling  and  fetched  not  far 
short  of  eighty  thousand  pounds.  In 
1862  the  influence  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ite school  becomes  noticeaoie  at  Chris- 
tie's. Prices  given  for  the  works  of 
such  men  as  Hunt,  Millais,  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  and  Henry  Wallis  are 
relatively  low. 

The  Dickens  sale  was  the  event  of 
1870.  The  great  novelist  had  died  with 
painful  suddenness  the  month  before. 
Mementoes  of  his  life  and  work  found 
eager  purchasers.  Two  pictures  by  W. 
P.  Frith,  "Dolly  Yarden"  and  "Kate 
Nickleby  at  Madame  Mantalini's," 
realized  one  thousand  guineas  and  two 
hundred  guineas  respectively;  they  had 
cost  Dickens  twenty  pounds  apiece. 
His  favorite  raven,  in  a  glass  case,  was 
knocked  down  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas. 

The  Gillot  sale  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Joseph  Gillot,  of  steel  pen  fame,  began 
life  as  a  SheflJield  operative,  when  steel 
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l)ens  were  sold  at  three  and  sixpence 
each.  By  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  press  used  in  button-making  he 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  them,  so 
that  they  could  be  sold  at  a  shilling  a 
gross  and  yield  a  handsome  profit.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  art  collector  and 
a  man  of  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Turner,  Etty,  Linnel,  Muller,  William 
Hunt,  and  David  Cox  were  numbered 
among  his  friends.  The  works  he  had 
brought  together  fetched  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
pounds.  Sensational  prices  were  now 
realized  at  Christie's  from  time  to  time. 
Sixteen  pictures  at  the  Clewer  Manor 
dispersal  sold  for  thirty-four  thousand 
pounds,  about  two  thousand  guineas 
each. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  art  sale 
ever  held  in  this  country  was  that  of 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  1882.  It 
was  formed  by  the  tenth  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  British  minister  at  the  court 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress 
Catherine.  Pictures,  sculpture,  furni- 
ture, bronzes,  porcelain,  pottery,  lac- 
quer work,  marbles,  metal  work, 
tapestry,  and  coins,  unique  specimens 
of  everything  that  was  beautiful  or 
rare,  or  both,  went  to  the  making  of 
this  magnificent  art  museum.  Two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
lots  went  to  the  hammer.  A  pair  of 
the  famous  mandarin  vases  of  Chinese 
porcelain,  fifty-three  inches  high,  sold 
for  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  guineas;  two  bottles  of  pale  green 
Indian  jade,  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  materials, 
for  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas.  A  millionaire  who  had 
thoughts  of  starting  housekeeping 
might  have  rid  himself  of  some  of  his 
superfluous  wealth  at  the  Hamilton 
sale.  A  Louis  Quatorze  cabinet,  by 
Buhl,  found  a  buyer  at  two  thousand 
two  hundred  guineas;  a  Louis  Seize 
secretaire,  made  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
fifty-seven  inches  high  by  forty-two 
inches  wide,  went  at  four  thousand 
four  hundred  guineas,  and  an  oblong 
writing  table  en  suite,  at  six  thousand 
pounds.  But  the  catalogue  of  beauti- 
ful and  costly  decorative  objects  seems 
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endless.  A  jut*-  carved  ont  of  a  solid 
mass  of  avanturme  jasper  sold  for  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty 
guineas :  an  agate  vase  for  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas: 
a  vase  of  old  Sevres  for  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ten  guineas,  and  a 
piece  of  Limoges  enamel  for  two  thou- 
sand guineas.  Botticelli's  "Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  became  the  property  of 
the  nation  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  This 
is  the  picture  which,  according  to 
Vasari,  so  aroused  the  envy  of  the 
painter's  contemporaries  that  they 
charged  him,  and  his  patron,  Matteo 
Palmieri,  who  commissioned  the  work, 
with  heresy.  A  triptych  by  Nardon 
Penicaud,  bought  not  many  years  be- 
fore at  the  Fothergiil  sale  for  forty 
guineas,  makes  an  astonishing  leap 
forward  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  guineas. 

Mr.  Roberts  brings  his  record  dovrn 
to  1896,  but  we  must  part  company 
with  him  here.  He  has  achieved  a 
task  which  at  times  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  upon  his  patience.  The  colla- 
tion of  dates  and  names,  however 
necessary,  grows  very  wearisome.  To 
analyze  the  beauties  of  some  marvel- 
lous piece  of  ancient  or  modern  crafts- 
manship is  a  labor  of  love;  to  ascertain 
and  set  down  to  whom  it  belonged,  into 
whose  hands  it  passed  and  the  price  it 
fetched,  is  a  tiresome  detail  of  art  his- 
tory, valuable  only  in  its  suggestlve- 
ness.  In  that  relation  it  becomes  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  it  is  only  by 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  an  ob- 
ject of  art  that  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  rise  or  fall  of  national  taste.  The 
effect  which  fashion  has  upon  price  is 
fortunately  transient,  and  may  be  set 
on  one  side.  To  the  collector  this  work 
will  be  one  of  supreme  interest,  and 
even  the  general  reader  will  find  much 
to  pique  his  curiosity.  The  illustra- 
tions are  as  excellent  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  but  unhappily  only  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  a  masterpiece 
in  i)ottery  or  porcelain  can  be  conveyed 
without  printing  in  colors. 

L.  W.  LiLLiNriSTox. 


From  Ttie  Coutemporavy  Eeview. 
THE  LIMITS  OF  NATURE. 
"  One  morning  ...  a  great  cloud  came 
over  me,  a  temptation  beset  me.  ...  It  Avas 
said 'All  tilings  come  by  Nature.'  .  .  .  And  as 
I  sat  still  under  it  and  let  it  alone,  a  living  hope 
and  a  true  voice  arose  in  me,  which  said.  '  There 
is  a  living  God  vpho  made  all  things.'  Immedi- 
ately the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away, 
and  life  rose  over  it  all;  my  heart  was  glad,  and 
I  praised  the  living  God.''— "George  Fox's  Jour- 
nal," i.93. 

Perhaps  not  a  few  persons  may  per- 
ceive in  this  remarkable  delineation  of 
a  deep  spiritual  experience,  the  picture 
of  one  wider,  but  no  less  deep,  char- 
acterizing not  an  individual  merely  but 
an  age.  Over  the  century  now  so  soon 
coming  to  an  end,  in  the  flush  of  its 
hopes  and  discoveries,  of  its  scientific 
triumphs,  of  its  vast  accessions  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  of  its  hard 
heaven  of  stereotyped  beliefs— "A 
great  cloud  came  and  a  temptation  be- 
set it.  It  was  said:  All  things  come  by 
nature;"  and  as  in  the  case  of  George 
Fox  so  in  this  the  inference  was 
drawn:  all  things  do  not  come  from 
God.  The  result  was  a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  parallel 
thus  drawn  does  not  hold.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
it  has  "sat  still"  under  its  spiritual 
pain,  and  "let  it  alone."  On  the  con- 
trary, fretful  protests,  cries  of  terror 
and  anguish  have  arisen  on  all  sides. 
Perhaps  if  the  strong  patience  by  whicn 
the  individual  saint  overcame  had  been 
exercised  by  the  age,  the  "cloud  and 
temptation"  would  long  ago  have 
"vanished  away."  "Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God"  is  a  far-reaching  pre- 
cept, whose  application  to  their  own 
circumstances  modern  Christians  often 
fail  to  see.  Even  as  it  is,  however, 
there  are  signs  that  the  cloud  is  lifting, 
not  "immediately,"  indeed,  but  surely, 
and  it  may  not  be  without  profit  if 
notice  from  what  direction  our  deliver- 
ance is  approaching,  what  manner  of 
experience  it  is  that  is  setting  our 
hearts  free  to  praise  "the  living  God." 

It  is  not  one  that  teaches  us  to  go 
back  from  the  words  of  our  "tcmpta- 
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lion."  AVe  are  not  lenrninii-  tlint  all 
things  do  not  eomo  from  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  acknowledged  realm 
of  the  natural  is  continually  becoming 
more  extended.  The  development  of 
life  and  mind  have  long  been  included 
within  it,  and  though  we  are  as  yet  so 
Avholly  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  their 
advent,  fcAv,  if  any  among  us,  doubt 
that  it  was  "by  nature."  Where  w^e 
differ  is  in  the  significance  we  attach 
to  this  word  nature;  and  at  the  outset 
of  our  subject  it  will  be  Avell  to  clear 
up  our  minds  in  this  respect.  There 
can  be  little  chance  of  even  so  mucli 
agreement  as  is  implied  in  the  agree- 
ment to  differ  if  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  differing  about. 

Some  regard  nature  as  "the  totality 
of  that  which  is,"  an  interpretation 
which  does  violence  to  etymology— tha  c 
which  is  born  must  be  born  of  some- 
thing. The  tendency  of  modern  scien- 
tific thought  is  to  oscillate  between  this 
extreme  and  another— viz.,  the  identi- 
fication of  nature  with  the  order  of 
human  experience,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  surer  road  to  narrownes-5 
and  dogmatism.  In  common  parlance 
nature  most  generally  connotes  the  e:^^' 
ternal  physical  universe,  organic  and 
inorganic;  and  here  we  have  perhaps 
the  true  explanation  of  that  dread  and 
horror  with  which  men's  hearts  have 
been  overwhelmed  at  the  idea  that  "all 
things  come  by  nature."  Nature,  it 
was  supposed,  meant  the  "material;" 
and  in  human  nature  there  has  ever 
been  an  instinctive  repugnance  io 
identifying  itself  with  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  material.  Yet  if  nature  is 
material,  and  life  and  mind  come  by 
nature,  there  is  no  avoiding  this  con 
elusion. 

It  is  easier  to  become  involved  in  this 
vicious  circle  than  to  escape  from  it. 
Yet  the  way  is  open,  if  we  are  able  to 
rid  ourselves  of  certain  insidious  and 
fallacious  presuppositions,  with  one  or 
more  of  which  we  nearly  all  uncon- 
sciously hamper  ourselves  in  our 
thoughts  about  nature. 

The  first  is  that,  in  sajnng  all  things 
come  by  nature,  we  have  explained 
anything  regarding  their  advent.  In 


reality,  we  have  done  no  more  than  :n- 
dicate  in  what  direction  explanation  is 
to  be  sought— through  nature. 

The  second  is  that  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  special  identification  of  nature 
with  the  physical  universe.  Mind  is  nt) 
less  natural  than  body. 

The  third  is  that  what  is  superhuman 
— i.e.y  transcends  either  human  ex- 
perience or  human  understanding,  or 
both — is  therefore  supernatural. 

Without  attempting  at  present  any 
formal  definition  of  nature  we  may, 
if  we  decide  upon  the  rejection  of  these 
three  presuppositions,  agree  to  regard 
it  as  (1)  non-ultimate,  consequently  not 
the  totality  of  that  which  is;  (2)  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  actual  and  possible 
order  of  human  experience,  yet  not 
confined  to^  it. 

It  will  be  immediately  clear  that  (1) 
leaves  room  for  the  "living  God,"  in 
what  capacity  we  shall  presently  con- 
sider, and  (2)  includes  within  the 
"natural"  all  that  we  designate  as 
spiritual  experience— all  experience, 
that  is,  which  implies  the  exercise  of 
faculties  not  w^holly  to  be  classed  as 
either  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 
From  this  point  of  view"  we  should  re- 
gard as  natural  any  experience  how- 
ever special  and  unique,  which  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  even  such  as 
characterizes  the  Christian  revelation. 
Readers  of  Butler  will  remember  the 
passage  in  the  "Analogy"  in  which  he 
says  that  "there  is  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing that  there  may  be  many  things 
in  the  universe  whose  capacities  and 
knowledge  and  views  may  be  so  exten- 
sive as  that  the  w^hole  Christian  dis- 
pensation may  to  them  appear  natural 
i.e.,  analogous  or  conformable  to 
God's  dealings  with  other  parts  of  His 
creation;  as  natural  as  the  visible 
known  course  of  things  appears  to 
us."^  It  may  seem  bold  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  that  men,  under  actual 
earthly  conditions,  should  perceive  it 
to  be  so.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  highest  religious 
thought  of  the  day  is  tending,  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  far  less  novelty  in  it  than 
many  of  us  are  inclined  to  suppose. 

1  Analogy,  Part  I.,  chap.  i. 
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"SYbat  there  is,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  beginning  to  recognize  its  logical 
necessity,  but  the  intuitive  Christian 
reason  accepted  it  long  ago.  Christ 
was  looked  upon,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Church,  as  the  apostolic  and  patris- 
tic writings  abundantly  testify,  as  the 
fulfilment  and  consummation  of  crea- 
tion, of  nature  therefore.  He  could 
not  be  this  unless  He  were  Himself 
natural.^  The  beginning  of  the  "great 
cloud,"  which  has  since  overwhelmed 
so  many  hearts  and  minds,  arose 
when,  from  one  cause  and  another, 
Christ,  and  because  Christ,  God,  was 
separated  from  nature,  and  the  latter 
was  looked  upon  first  as  synonymous 
with  the  external  universe,  separate 
from  its  Divine  Author,  in  the  same^ 
sense  as  a  building  is  separate  from 
its  architect,  or  a  statue  from  its  sculp- 
tor, and  then,  by  an  easy  transition,  as 
a  self-existing  entity  and  an  originat- 
ing cause.  We  could  not  be  over- 
whelmed at  the  conclusion  that  all 
things  come  by  nature,  if  we  saw  in 
nature  the  order  which  the  "living 
God"  everywhere  informs  instead  of  a 
bare  abstraction,  an  impersonal  and 
irresponsible  agency,  which  we  are 
nevertheless  compelled  to  endow  with 
a  quasi-personality  in  order  that  we 
may  express  ourselves  intelligibly 
about  it.  But  to  see  that  nature  is,  in 
very  truth  and  universally,  this  in- 
spired order  of  the  living  God,  includ- 
ing all  without  exception,  save  Him 
who  brings  it  forth,  is  just  that  conclu- 
sion before  which  "the  cloud  and  temp- 
tation" of  the  age  will  vanish  away, 
though  many  as  yet  fail  to  perceive  it. 

Two  causes  contribute  to  our  blind- 
ness; one  is  our  presumption  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  that  of  which  we  are 
indeed  still  so  ignorant,  the  order  of 
nature;  the  other  is  our  identification 
(already  referred  to)  of  the  material 
with  the  natural,  and  the  spiritual  with 

1  A  leading  modern  theologian  expresses  the 
same  truth  thus:  "Christ  is  the  crown  of  Nature: 
He  is  thus  profoundly  natural,  and  to  interpret 
the  Christ  we  postulate  only  those  spiritual  reali- 
ties which  (as  every  Theist  must  admit)  do  in  part 
find  expression  and  in  part  lie  hid  behind  the 
veil  of  Nature."— Canon  Gore's  "  Bampton  Lec- 
tures," p.  34. 
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the  supernatural.  We  have  justified 
this  unchristian  division  to  ourselves 
by  much  misinterpretation  of  various 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  not- 
ably certain  in  St.  Paul's  epistles.  The 
antithesis  which  he  raises,  however,  is 
never  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  but  between  the  carnal  and 
the  spiritual.  Thus  in  the  celebrated 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  spiritual  body  is 
not  thus  named  because  it  is  non-ma- 
terial, but  because  it  is  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  a  perfected  spirit.  He  does 
not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  the 
expression  and  that  which  is  expressed, 
ever  being  divorced  either  in  this  stage 
of  existence  or  another,  but  merely  that 
both  shall  undergo  immeasurable  de- 
velopment. The  whole  context  bears 
out  the  truth  of  this  interpretation. 

Perhaps  part  of  our  difficulty  in  this 
respect  has  arisen  from  our  regarding 
"matter"  as  synonymous  with  the  vis- 
ible and  the  tangible.  The  true  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  not  thus,  however. 
Under  our  actual  conditions,  those 
alone  of  which  physical  science  can 
take  any  cognizance,  certain  effects  are 
produced  upon  us  from  which  we  infer 
the  existence  of  something  which  we 
call  matter;  but  the  close  study  of 
these  effects  leads  us  altogether  awaj' 
from  regarding  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible as  their  originating  cause.  All 
that  modern  physical  science  requires 
as  the  basis  of  the  universe  as  we  know 
it,  what  from  this  standpoint  it  funda- 
mentally is,  is  motion  in  an  invisible, 
intangible,  imponderable  medium.  If, 
then,  those  conditions  and  effects  whicli 
we  designate  as  material,  including  our 
own  bodies,  are  merely  the  result  of 
motion  in  such  a  medium,  no  expres- 
sion which  we  can  imagine  for  the  spir- 
itual opens  out,  despite  (or  rather,  per- 
haps, because)  of  its  simplicity,  wider 
possibilities  of  modification  and  de- 
velopment than  this.  The  absolute  con- 
trol of  motion,  if  the  laws  of  motion  in 
all  their  intricate  applications  were 
fully  understood,  and  if  the  power  of 
using  them  were  attained,  does  not 
seem  a  dream  of  impossible  absurd- 
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ity.  But  if  our  bodies  are  malioii,  sucli 
absolute  control  would  give  us  perfect 
bodies. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  assert 
that  physical  science  teaches  that  there 
actually  is  such  a  condition  of  things 
as  that  above  indicated,  but  it  certainly 
shows  that  such  a  condition  is  possible, 
for  it  would  be  merely  an  extension  and 
amplification  of  present  experience. 

We  do  already  see  man  working 
transformations  and  performing  analy- 
ses by  the  aid  of  physics  and  chemistry 
which  would  have  been  quite  incred- 
ible to  former  generations,  and  unques- 
tionably relegated  to  the  realm  of  the 
supernatural.  Yet  all  that  he  discovers 
and  all  that  he  accomplishes  he  dis- 
covers and  accomplishes  solely  by  his 
increased  understanding  and  control 
of  motion.  The  sorting  out  of  vibra- 
tions (spectrum  analysis  which  has 
iDeen  the  means  of  throwing  open 
whole  new  regions  of  scientific  research 
is  nothing  but  this),  the  re-combining 
•of  them  into  systems  which  bear,  as  a 
whole,  no  resemblance  to  any  of  their 
'Constituents,  and  3^et  in  which  none  of 
those  constituents  is  lost  or  even 
changed— this  is  the  science  of  chem- 
istry. The  study  of  the  various  actions 
and  reactions  internal  and  external,  of 
those  larger,  but  not  more  complicated, 
systems  of  motion  which  the  physicist 
designates  as  "bodies,"  this  is  the 
science  of  physics.  We  are  never  done 
with  marvelling  at  the  wonderful 
progress  it  has  made,  and  yet  even  now 
how  blundering  are  man's  efforts,  how 
partial  his  successes!  How  little  he 
understands  of  that  which  it  concerns 
him  most  to  I^now,  the  capabilities  of 
that  particular  combination  of  motions 
wiiich  is  his  own  body.  He  deals,  as 
he  supposes,  with  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible—in reality  he  is  dealing  with 
what  eludes  altogether  the  perception 
of  the  senses. 

To  realize  this— and  yet  it  is  a  com 
monplace  of  modern  science — gives  a 
shock  to  the  old  notions  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  paves  the  way,  perhaps,  for 
the  recognition  that  adequately  appre- 
ciated and  adequately  used  it  is,  or  may 
become,  an  altogether  sufficient  and  ap- 


l)ropriate  expression  for  the  spiritual. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  latter  should 
be  complete  master  of  its  expression, 
so  modifying,  exalting,  controlling  it, 
as  to  meet  every  demand  of  spiritual 
beings;  and  man  under  actual  condi- 
tions falls  far  short  indeed  of  any  such 
mastery.  It  is  not  for  science  to  say 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  attain  to  it; 
but  it  lies  well  within  the  province  of 
science  to  assert  what  Christians  wlio 
have  any  intelligent  apprehension  of 
their  own  faith  should  be  the  last  to 
deny,  that  if  he  does  attain  to  it,  that 
attainment  will  have  come  about  by 
wholly  natural  means  working  towaias 
a  wholly  natural  end.  Means  and  eua 
will  be  natural  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  because  an  intelligible  and 
orderly  though  transcendent  develop- 
ment of  actually  existing  conditions. 
They  will  be  natural  from  a  Chris t'au 
point  of  view  because  to  the  Christian 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  are 
synonymous  terms,  the  whole  order  of 
nature  being  a  spiritual  order,  and 
capable,  in  consequence,  of  illimitable 
development. 

On  such  a  view,  we  can  set  no 
bounds  to  nature  save  in  one  direction. 
If  we  abandon  the  old  division  into 
"natural"  and  "supernatural,"  because 
we  perceive  that  there  can  be  nothing 
above  nature,  save  Him  who  is  also  in 
nature— the  living  God— then  plainly 
nature  is  limited  by  God  alone.  And 
if  through  other  studies  than  those  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  other  expe- 
rience than  that  which  lies  within  the 
physical  region,  there  has  dawned  upon 
us  some  faint  apprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  then 
we  shall  begin  to  see  in  what  direction 
the  limitation  lies,  for  we  shall  under- 
stand that  certain  of  the  conditions  in 
Avhich  we  find  ourselves  are  not  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  world  natural,  but 
unnatural. 

Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that 
what  most  impresses  us  as  unnatural 
is  (1)  moral  evil;  (2)  the  relation  of  o^ 
ganic  beings  to  one  another;  and  (3) 
man's  relation  to  the  inorganic  uni- 
verse. 

(1)  To  assert  that  moral  evil  is  un> 
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natural  is  to  place  ourselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  influential  school  of  raodorn 
thou.Lilit.  One  who  was  justly  regarded 
as  a  leader  among  scientific  men,  and 
who  has  not  long  been  taken  from  us. 
expresseil  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
when  he  said,  that  since  the  immoral 
as  well  as  the  moral  sentiments  have 
been  evolved,  there  is,  from  the  evolu- 
tionist's point  of  view,  "as  much  natu- 
ral sanction  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other."  ^  The  recognized  use  of  lan- 
guage, which,  rightly  appreliended, 
contains  so  many  signposts  to  warn  us 
off  the  road  to  error,  gives  the  lie  to 
this  assertion.  The  familiar  terms 
'^outraged  nature,"  "against  nature;" 
the  common  use  of  the  word  "un- 
natural" to  denote  flagrant  offences 
against  the  sacredness  of  social  rela- 
tionships, as  when  we  speak  of  an 
"imnatural"  son,  an  "unnatural" 
father,  or  the  "unnatural"  strife  of 
kindred;  the  frequent  use  of  the  same 
expression  in  referring  to  peculiarly 
horrible  vices  and  .their  consequences; 
these  with  similar  and  equally  Avide- 
spread  habits  of  language,  show  that 
we  do  not  really  regard  nature  as  ac- 
countable for  all  the  terrible  vagaries 
of  vice,  disease,  and  misery,  brought 
about  by  human  error  and  human  self- 
will.  But  these  extreme  instances  are 
only  the  baneful  maturity  of  propensi- 
ties which  we  everywhere  see  in  the 
germ.  If  the  one  is  unnatural,  as  the 
very  words  we  employ  to  describe  it 
declare,  so  is  the  other. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  considera- 
tions pointing  towards  the  same  con- 
clusion, which  to  many  minds  would 
appear  of  greater  weight  than  argu- 
ments deduced  from  the  usage  of 
language.  The  fact,  sternly  and  re- 
peatedly impressed  upon  us  by  history 
and  categorically  endorsed  by  science, 
that  a  low  moral  tone  is  detrimental, 
and  a  high  moral  tone  conducive,  to 
the  physical  and  mental  progress  of 
both  nations  and  individuals,  empha- 
sizes the  same  truth  as  that  to  which 
our  ordinary  speech  bears  witness. 
The  effort  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  life 

1  Huxley,  "  Evolution  and  Ethics,"  p.  31. 


appears  characteristic  of  man.  Retro- 
gression and  failure  invariably  follow- 
ing upon  particular  courses  of  conduct, 
show  that  nature  bars  advance  in  cer- 
tain directions.  The  attempt  to  perse- 
vere in  these  directions,  and  yet  to  ad- 
vance, is  therefore  unnatural  and  fore- 
doomed. 

CI)  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  or- 
ganic beings  to  one  another,  the  prey- 
ing of  life  upon  life,  the  unceasing  in- 
ternecine warfare  presented  to  our 
eyes  throughout  a  world  where,  as 
Charles  Kingsley  said,  everything  is 
perpetually  eating  everything  else,  of- 
fends equally  our  reason  and  our 
inoral  sense.  There  are  considerations 
which  alleviate,  but  none  which  alto- 
gether disperses,  the  dark  horror  of  a 
universe  where  the  law  of  sacrifice,  in 
itself  adapted  to  such  magnificent  pos- 
sibilities, produces  results  apparently 
so  cruel  and  so  unjust.  Not  even  the 
glorious  hope,  embracing  within  its 
scope  "the  whole  creation,"  with  which 
the  Christian  Revelation  illuminates  all 
sacrifice,  completely  avails  for  this. 
And  surely  it  is  better,  at  any  rate  for 
those  who  regard  reason  and  the 
moral  consciousness  as  no  mere  irrele- 
vancies  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  as 
belonging  to  the  deepest  meaning  of 
tlie  universe,  not  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  them  by  perverting  their  healthy 
instincts.  There  is  something  in  the 
state  of  the  organic  world,  as  we  are 
alone  able  to  see  it,  which  strikes  us  as 
unnatural  if  we  are  to  regard  our 
noblest  intuitions  as  most  supremely 
natural  because  "likest  God." 

Not  indeed  that  we  by  any  means  al- 
ways regard  death,  or  suffering,  or 
sacrifice  as  unnatural,  either  in  our- 
selves or  in  the  lower  animals.  Quite 
tlie  reverse.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances, especially  when  the  human 
stage  is  reached,  under  which  we  seem 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  death  of  an 
aged  person,  tranquil  and  painless  as 
this  so  commonly  is,  and  following 
upon  a  period  of  failing  powers  and 
decaying  faculties,  does  not  seem 
otherwise  than  natural,  especially  to 
those  w^ho,  even  under  the  forbidding 
aspect  which  it  actually  presents,  look 
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ou  death  as  a  fittiug-  transition  for 
spiritual  beings  from  one  state  of  ex- 
istence  to  another.  But  the  death  of  a 
child,  of  a  youth  cut  off  in  his  promise, 
or  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his 
strength  and  usefulness,  affects  us  far 
differently.  Even  holding  the  faith 
that 

Transplanted  human  worth 
Will  bloom  to  profit  otherwhere, 

we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that 
it  has  not  bloomed  to  the  profit  of 
wiiich  it  was  capable  here,  nor  with- 
stand the  conviction  that,  if  all  were 
according  to  nature,  untimely  deaths 
and  unfruitful  lives  would  have  no 
place  in  the  cosmos.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  suffering  entailed  on  the 
innocent  by  the  guilty,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  to  what  is  lower  than  them- 
selves. Regarding  nature  as  the  divine 
order,  regarding  that  unquenchable 
desire  commencing  as  man  emerges 
from  the  savage  state,  and  growing 
more  imperious  wath  every  upward 
step  in  his  history,  that  reason  and 
righteousness  shall  be  found  at  the 
heart  of  things,  as  a  natural  instinct, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  in  such 
anomalies  there  is  something  opposed 
to  nature. 

(3)  In  considering  man's  relation  to 
the  inorganic  universe,  it  will  at  once 
strike  us  that  the  word  "unnatural" 
never  rises  to  our  lips  in  describing 
any  great  physical  convulsion.  On  the 
contrary,  we  habitually  qualify  such 
events  as  natural,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially since  science  has  enabled  us  to 
see  that  the  most  startling  and  unfore- 
seen physical  catastrophes  take  place 
no  less  according  to  law  than  the  fa- 
miliar and  never  interrupted  sequences 
W'hich  first  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
man  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  a 
cosmos.  When,  however,  we  observe 
these  catastrophes  in  their  effect  on 
human  beings,  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
very  false  and  jarring  note.  A  tempest 
is  natural,  but,  in  the  devastation  that 
it  causes  of  human  lives  aild  human 
hopes  and  happiness,  the  unnatural 
element  mnkes  its  appearance,  and  is 


hardly  mitigated,  certainly  not  anni- 
hilated, by  the  reflection,  howevt^r 
scientifically  true,  that  such  catastro- 
phes, though  they  bear  hardly  on  indi- 
viduals, or  even  on  isolated  aggrega- 
tions of  men,  are  on  the  whole  bene- 
ficial to  living  beings  in  general,  man, 
of  course,  included. .  We  may  fully  rec- 
ognize this,  and  yet  be  as  fully  con- 
scious that  it  does  not  even  touch  the 
problem  why  the  method  of  the  living 
God  should  wear  so  cruel  a  semblance. 
Man  w^ho  can  "look  behind  and  before," 
who  can  strive  and  agonize,  and  to 
some  extent  nnderstmid,  is  not  holding 
his  true  position  when  he  is  treated  by 
the  mighty  but  unconscious  forces  of 
the  physical  universe  as  their  sport. 
We  feel  with  Pascal  that  he  is  greater 
than  they  are,  and  that  they  should  be 
in  submission  to  him,  not  he  to  them. 
Thus  both  in  the  physical  and  the 
moral  regions  w^e  trace  the  presence  of 
an  unnatural  element  in  nature,  and 
from  our  present  point  of  view^  the 
great  world-problem  may  be  stated  to 
consist  in  the  separation  of  the  tw^o. 

It  is  a  hard  task,  and  one  moreover 
whose  difficulty  is  greatly— almost  in- 
calculably—increased by  the  fact  that 
we  mostly  work  at  it  without  any  in- 
telligent consciousness  of  what  we  are 
doing.  We  insist  upon  regarding  the 
most  flagrant  outrages  upon  nature  as 
natural,  and  are  then  disheartened  and 
disappointed  because  nature  presents 
us  Avith  so  many  anomalies  and  such 
soul-sickening,  reason-defying  prob- 
lems. Might  we  not  hope  for  better 
results  if  we  were  to  acknowledge  that 
not  all  we  find  in  nature  is  in  accord- 
ance with  nature,  and  to  direct  oui 
energies  towards  ascertaining  where 
the  disturbing  element  comes  in?  We 
know  that  an  old  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion placed  the  seat  of  disturbance  in 
the  action  of  self-Mill,  that  travesty  of 
freedom  too  often  mistaken  for  its 
reality.  We  cannot  here  consider  at 
length  the  merit  of  this  answer;  but 
there  is  ample  food  for  reflection  in  the 
thought  that  man,  by  virtue  of  his 
self-conscious  intelligent  will,  possesses 
to  some  extent  creative  power.  He  can 
—this  we  see  every  day— make  actual 
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what  was  before  liis  interyention  only 
possible.  To  an  agent  wielding  this 
mysterious  power  of  creation  wrongly 
— i.e.,  not  in  accord  with  the  divine, 
and  therefore  natural,  constitution  of 
things— hopeless  anomalies  and  contra- 
dictions must  arise  on  every  side. 
Their  seat  is  in  himself,  yet  they  ap- 
pear to  exist  independently  of  him. 
Such  a  delineation  of  man's  experience 
seems  to  commend  itself  as  mainly 
true  to  facts.  Moreover,  it  affords 
some  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  universal  and  unchangeable 
operation  of  natural  law.  It  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  offences  against  nature  are  pun- 
ished by  nature,  not  capriciously,  but 
according  to  their  kind,  and  we  speak 
of  such  punishment  as  the  "natural" 
consequence  of  the  offence.  We  do  so 
rightly,  but  what  we  too  often  forget 
is  that  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  this 
necessity  for  punishment  are  not  nat- 
ural, in  proof  of  which  we  have  to 
change  them  as  the  sole  means  of  com- 
bating the  disorder  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  Thus,  in  certain  limited 
connections,  we  perceive  that  the  root 
of  the  trouble  lies  in  ourselves,  but 
the  principle  may  admit  of  wider  ap- 
plication than  we  are  able  to  give  it, 
save  by  recognizing,  as  we  are  increas- 
ingly learning  to  do,  that  nature  is  ever 
ready  to  assist  a  return  to  natural  con- 
ditions whatever  may  be  the  emer- 
gency which  a  departure  from  them 
has  caused. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  departures 
are  such  that  emergencies  occur;  and 
it  is  in  the  meeting  of  certain  among 
them  that  the  element  which  used  to  be 
called  "miraculous"  appears.  We  need 
not  call  it  or  think  of  it  as  such  now. 
Where  it  really  exists,  and  is  not  only 
supposed  to  do  so  because  we  were  or 
are  ignorant  of  some  facts  which  would 
place  it  in  line  with  ordinary  events, 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  response  of  nature  to  some  peculiar 
call  upon  its  resources.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  divine  method  justify- 
ing itself  by  its  readiness  and  power 
to  deal  with  all  contingencies. 

A  miracle,  however,  is  supposed  to  be 


a  unique  occurrence  rendered  neces- 
sary by  unique  conditions;  and  nature, 
we  are  told,  knows  nothing  of  such  oc- 
currences or  conditions.  Constant  rep- 
etition and  recurrence,  constant  and 
orderly  modification,  sequences  which 
can  be  traced,  results  which  can  be 
calculated  and  predicted,  this,  and  this 
only  we  are  assured,  is  what  we  find  in 
nature.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  even 
if  we  strictly  confine  that  term  to  the 
physical  universe,  we  could  show  these 
assertions  to  be  more  than  approxi- 
mately true— true  for  practical  pur- 
poses, for  the  conduct  of  daily  life,  for 
that  classification  and  co-ordination  of 
facts  which  we  call  science;  but  ac- 
curately and  exactly  true,  true  in  such 
a  sense  that  we  may  venture  to  base 
cosmic  theories  upon  them,— No.  What 
evidence  we  have  points  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  in  which  a 
cycle  of  changes  has  once  set  in  ever 
returns  precisely  to  its  original  state. 
In  other  words,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  physical 
universe  exactly  the  same  conditions 
have  ever  twice  been  reproduced. 
But,  if  they  have  not,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  uniqueness  in  even  the  most 
common  physical  events— in  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  the  alterna- 
tion of  the  seasons,  in  every  birth  and 
in  every  death — wnich  requires  a 
unique  adaptaton  to  meet  it. 

Leaving  the  inorganic  universe  ou' 
one  side,  however,  and  passing  over  all 
organic  existence  below  the  human, 
we  must,  unless  we  place  men  and 
women  outside  nature,  acknowledge 
that  unique  occurrences  are  both  nat- 
ural and  frequent.  Probably  few 
human  lives  are  exempt  from  them;  for 
there  can  hardly  be  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  has  attained  to  mature  age  but  can 
look  back  upon  some  one  experience 
which  to  him  or  her  individually  stands 
and  will  always  stand  alone,  which,  in 
its  significance,  its  far-reaching  results, 
its  influence  whether  for  good  or  ill 
upon  life,  character,  and  work  is  unap- 
proached  and  unapproachable.  Nor 
should  the  undeniable  fact  that  person- 
ality is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
such  unique  experiences  in  the  least  de- 
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tract  from  their  weight  and  significance 
as  natural  occurrences.  Indeed,  it  can- 
not do  so  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
deny  that  personality  is  natural,  and 
this  is  hardly  a  proposition  which  can 
be  seriously  put  forward  in  the  present 
day. 

To  admit,  however,  that  there  occur 
in  personal  existence  unique  expe- 
riences— i.e.,  unique  combinations  of 
conditions  requiring  unique  adapta- 
tions to  meet  them— carries  us  perhaps 
rather  further  than  is  at  first  apparent. 
One  chief  characteristic  of  personality 
is  that  while  a  peculiarly  individual,  it 
is  also  a  common  possession.  It  is  in- 
communicable and  yet  it  is  shared;  and 
that  which  in  each  one  of  us  consti- 
tutes personality,  we  recognize  as  also 
constituting  it  in  our  fellow  men. 
This  being  the  case,  it  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  the  counterpart  of 
individual  experience  should  present 
Itself  in  the  race,  that  in  the  latter  also 
a  unique  adaptation  to  meet  unique 
conditions  arising  out  of  the  needs,  re- 
quirements and  capabilities  of  per- 
sonal beings  should  not  be  unknown. 
One  thing  in  certain:  assertions  that 
such  unique  adaptations  transcending 
ordinary  experience  have  taken  place, 
cannot  be  refused  credence  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unique.  We 
might  with  equal  justice  deny  the  truth 
of  any  one  of  those  supreme  and  revo- 
lutionizing experiences  to  which  indi- 
vidual human  beings  are  subject,  but 
which  do  not  happen  twice  in  the  same 
lifetime. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  occur- 
ences to  which  the  term  "miracle"  is 
applied,  are  not  mere  "subjective"  ex- 
periences like  those  to  w^hich  we  have 
referred  as  taking  place  in  individual 
lives,  that  they  have  always  an  "ob- 
jective" aspect  as  well,  and  that  this 
usually  consists  in  some  previously  un- 
known modification  of  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe.  Two  considerations 
suggest  themselves  in  reply  to  this 
diflBculty.  The  first  is  that  if  new, 
though  imperceptible,  adaptations  to 
meet  new  combinations  of  conditions 
are  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  physical  uni- 


verse, it  would  be  most  unreasonable 
to  assert  that  because  occasionally  such 
new  adaptations  become  perceptible  to 
man  therefore  they  are  incredible. 
The  second  is  that  if  personal  bein,::?, 
as  has  been  assumed  throughout  this 
essay,  be  not  an  excrescence  upon,  but 
the  fundamental  expression  of,  the  cos- 
mos, then  the  latter  must  be  moulded 
upon  the  requirements  of  personal 
being.  In  that  case  only  disordered 
relations  between  man  and  the  physical 
universe  so  mask  this  truth  from  him, 
as  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  physical 
laws  are  unable  within  their  province 
to  respond  to  any  call  which  personal 
being  makes  upon  them. 

Particular  applications  of  these  prin- 
ciples do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article.  It  must  suffice  if 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  making 
clear  what  she  has  attempted  to  ad- 
vance—viz., that  the  old  misleading 
division  of  the  cosmos  into  natural  and 
supernatural,  should  give  way  to  one 
more  rational  and  more  comprehensive, 
the  natural  and  the  unnatural.  To 
nature  as  it  has  been  here  defined,  the 
universal  order  of  the  living  God,  there 
are  no  limits  save  those  which  His  own 
Being  imposes.  The  endeavor  to  set 
aside  these  limits  by  personal  agents, 
wielding  as  they  do  a  measure  of  crea- 
tive power,  results  in  the  apiiearance 
to  them  of  unnatural  conditions, 
through  which  nevertheless  the  divine 
method  works  on  victorious,  sufficient 
in  its  infinite  comprehensiveness  for 
every  demand  which  can  be  made 
upon  it,  and  needing,  even  in  its  most 
supreme  manifestations,  no  supplement 
to  its  own  resource. 

Emma  Makie  Caillard. 


Translated  for  Thk  Living  Age. 
A  WONDERFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 
I. 

It  was  in  Paris,  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas in  18—  that  two  important  events 
took  place.  The  sun  and  M.  Jean  Bap- 
tistei^&odefroy  rose  at  exactly  the  same 
moment. 
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M.  Godefroy  was  an  euormouslj^  rich 
financier,  at  tlie  head  of  a  large  bank- 
ing house,  director  in  many  important 
corporations,  deputy-  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eure,  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  sun.  from  tlie  instant  of 
rising,  had  begun  the  day  by  giving 
pleasure  to  every  one,  enveloping  all  the 
trees  on  the  boulevard  in  a  rosy  glow, 
showering  his  brilliant  rays  with 
strictly  impartial  liberality  on  all  the 
humble  pedestrians  forced  to  rise  early 
by  the  necessity  of  earning  their  daily 
bread.  He  had  the  same  smile  for  the 
young  clerk  in  a  thin  overcoat,  on  his 
Avay  to  the  office,  the  little  milliner's  ap- 
prentice shivering  in  last  summer's 
wrap,  boug'ht  at  a  bargain  counter,  the 
workman  huriying  along  the  slippery 
pavements  with  a  half  loaf  of  bread 
tucked  under  his  arm,  the  conductor  on 
the  tram  car  sounding  the  indicator, 
and  for  the  vendor  of  roasted  chestnuts 
just  filling  his  first  panful. 

Whereas  M.  Godefroy,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  disposed  to  be  thoroughly 
out  of  humor  with  everything  and 
everj^body.  Having  assisted  at  a  ban- 
quet the  previous  evening,  where  he 
had  indulged  in  many  truffles,  and 
eaten  too  abundantly  of  rich,  highly 
spiced  dishes,  from  soup  to  salad,  he 
was  suffering  from  an  unusually  severe 
attack  of  indigestion,  a  fact  which 
made  itself  known  in  the  sharp  tone  of 
the  bell  rung  for  his  valet,  who,  as  he 
received  the  can  of  hot  water  from  one 
of  the  maids,  said  with  a  sigh  and  a 
grimace: — 

"The  master  has  one  of  his  attacks; 
he  is  sure  to  be  in  a  bad  temper.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  time,  all  of 
us,  you'll  see,  my  poor  Gertrude." 

And  he  went  off  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes,  entering  the  bedroom  noiselessly, 
drawing  back  the  curtains,  lighting  the 
fire,  and  arranging  everything  for  his 
master's  toilet. 

"How  is  the  weather?"  asked  M. 
Godefroy,  grumpily. 

"Very  cold,  sir;  only  six  above,  but 
the  sun  is  shining,  and  it  will  be  a  fine 
day."  t 

Still  using  his  razor,  M.  Godefroy  ap- 


proached the  window,  and  drawing 
aside  the  muslin  curtain,  looked  out  on 
the  boulevard  all  brilliant  in  sunshine. 
Something  resembling  a  smile  played 
around  liis  lips.  Had  he  been  told  then 
and  there  that  he  was  rejoicing  in  the 
cheeriness  of  everytiiing,  after  a  fort- 
night of  fog  and  lowering  skies,  in  com- 
mon with  the  little  printer's  boy  in  a 
paper  cap  enjoying  a  slide  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  ice  facing  the  window,  he 
would  have  felt  himself  insulted.  All 
the  same,  it  was  so,  and  for  the  space 
of  a  minute  this  busiest  of  busy  men, 
overwhelmed  with  financial  and  polit- 
ical responsibilities,  was  actually  so  far 
lost  to  a  sense  of  self  respect  as  to 
watch  with  pleasure  the  carriages  and 
pedestrians  hurrying  gaily  through  the 
golden  mist. 

But  rest  assured,  it  was  only  for  a 
minute!  To  smile  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  a  winter  morning  is  all  very  well  for 
idle  people,  who  have  no  really  serious 
matters  to  think  of,  for  women,  chil- 
dren, poets,  and  the  lower  classes.  M. 
(rodefroy,  however,  had  something  bet- 
ter to  think  of,  and  to-day,  especially, 
he  was  simply  up  to  his  ears  in  im- 
portant engagements. 

From  8.30  to  10  he  had  appointments 
in  his  private  office  with  a  number  of 
men,  nearly  as  overwhelmed  and  ha- 
rassed as  himself,  men  as  carefully 
dressed  and  shrewd,  men  apparently  as 
destitute  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
men  with  evidently  but  one  idea— to  get 
money.  After  a  hurried  breakfast,  his 
coupe  would  take  him  to  the  Bourse, 
there  to  meet  other  busy  men,  who  had 
risen  at  an  equally  early  hour,  all  for 
the  same  reason— to  get  money.  From 
the  Bourse  to  a  business  meeting  where 
he  was  to  preside,  seated  at  a  large 
green  covered  table  with  enormous 
inkstands,  surrounded  by  more  busy 
men,  with  hard,  shrewd  faces,  and  all 
discussing  some  new  plan  with  the 
same  object— to  get  money.  This  was 
his  programme  for  the  day  before 
Christmas. 

His  toilet  made,  and  most  carefully 
made,  M.  Godefroy  went  to  his  office, 
and  the  constant  succession  of  busy 
men  began.   Long  and  earnest  discus- 
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sioiis,  involving  very  high  figures,  con- 
tinued till  ten  o'clociv  sharp,  when  M. 
Godefroy  escorted  his  last  visitor  to  the 
door,  whence,  giving  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  be  admitted,  he  passed  on  to  the 
dining-room,  a  magnificent  apartment 
with  sideboards  and  buffets  loaded 
with  costly  plate  that  w^ould  have  been 
a  treasure  for  any  cathedral. 

M.  Godefroy,  however,  still  suffering 
from  Indigestion,  could  enjoy  none  of 
the  dainties  on  the  table,  contenting 
himself  with  an  egg  in  the  shell,  and 
was  trifling  witli  a  bit  of  Roquefort, 
when  the  door  opened  to  admit  a  child, 
a  pretty,  fair-haired,  delicate  looking 
little  fellow,  in  a  blue  velvet  coat  and 
large  felt  hat  with  feathers. 

This  occurred  every  day  at  -precisely 
the  same  moment,  a  quarter  to  eleven, 
while  the  coupe  was  waiting  at  the 
door  and  the  spirited  sorrel  impatiently 
pawing  the  flagstones. 

This  busy  money-getter  occupied  him- 
self with  his  little  T3oy  fifteen  minutes— 
from  ten  forty-five  to  ele^'en;  no  more, 
no  less ;  one  quarter  of  an  hour  he  con- 
secrated to  paternal  affection.  Not 
that  he  did  not  love  his  child— he  adored 
him,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own— but, 
my  dear  sir,  with  so  many  matters  of 
the  last  importance  weighing  on  a  man, 
what  in  Heaven's  name  is  to  be  done? 

At  forty-two,  M.  Godefroy,  a  rich 
bourgeois,  had  fallen  in  love  with,  and 
married,  the  young  and  pretty  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Neufontaine,  a  club 
acquaintance,  who,  very  poor,  was  only 
too  glad  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  man 
v/ho  would  pay  her  father's  debts,  and 
who,  on  his  side,  was  infinitely  elated 
at  the  idea  of  being  connected  with  a 
family  of  rank. 

Mme.  Godefroy  lived  but  a  short  time, 
and  left  one  child,  whom  his  father 
loved  for  many  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause he  was  his  child  and  a  boy;  sec- 
ondly, because  he  was  half  Godefroy, 
half  De  Neufontaine,  and  lastly,  the 
frail  little  mite  commanded  infinite  re- 
spect from  his  father  as  the  heir  of 
millions. 

The  baby  cut  his  teeth  on  a  golden 
rattle,  and  was  being  brought  up  as  if 
he  were  a  Dauphin.   Save  the  quarter 
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of  an  hour  with  liis  father,  he  was  abso- 
lutely given  over  to  the  care  of 
servants. 

"Good-morning,  Raoul!" 

"Dood-mornin',  papa!" 

Throwing  aside  his  napkin,  M.  Gode- 
troy  lifted  Raoul  to  his  knee,  and  taking 
in  his  large,  heavy  hand  the  tiny,  rosy 
little  fingers  of  the  child,  he  kissed 
them  over  and  over  again,  for  the  time 
forgetting  utterly  all  financial  ques- 
tions, politics  and  other  affairs  of  real 
importance. 

"Papa,"  chirped  the  cliild  in  his  un- 
certain, lisping  tones,  "Zis  night  it  will 
be  ze  bessed  Kismas.  Will  zere  be 
anysing  in  my  ickle  soos?" 

"Certainly,  if  my  little  boy  is  good," 
and  M.  Godefroy  made  a  note  in  the 
least  occupied,  and  best  corner  of  his 
memory,  to  be  sure  and  buy  some  toys 
for  Raoul;  then,  turning  to  the  German 
nurse,  who  had  accompanied  the  child, 
he  said:— 

"Raoul  is  always  a  good  boy,  is  he 
not,  mademoiselle?" 

The  "fraulein,"  a  stupid  looking 
woman  of  the  blonde  German  type, 
only  replied  by  an  idiotic  giggle,  becom- 
ing the  color  of  a  tomato  under  her 
frowsy  light  hair. 

"It  is  clear  and  bright  to-day,  but  it 
is  very  cold;  you  will  be  sure  that  the 
boy  is  warmly  wrapped  when  you  take 
him  to  the  Park,  mademoiselle?" 

Again  she  answered  with  the  idiotic 
giggle,  which,  however,  seemed  to  re- 
assure the  anxious  father,  who,  putting 
the  child  down  from  his  knee,  kissed 
him  "good-bj^e,"  and  hurried  into  the 
hall,  where  Charles  helped  him  on  with 
his  overcoat,  and  closed  the  door  of  the 
coup§. 

II. 

Prompt  at  the  Bourse  and  equally  so 
at  the  other  important  meetings  for 
which  he  was  booked,  M.  Godefroy 
found  himself  free  at  five  o'clock  to 
keep  his  promise  to  Raoul,  and  driving 
to  a  toyshop,  he  bought  a  quantity  of 
wonderful  'things— a  mechanical  horse 
on  wheels,  leaden  soldiers— all  as  like 
each  other  as  the  regiment  of  Paul  I., 
who  all  had  black  hair  and  snub  noses— 
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aad  many  other  strange  things,  with 
cranks,  and  without,  shining  and  of 
every  brilliant  color. 

After  seeing  them  carefully  piled 
without  wrappings,  in  the  carriage,  on 
the  cushions,  and  on  the  rug,  the  coach- 
man drove  rapidly  toward  home.  As 
M.  Godefroy  rolled  along  comfortably 
in  the  luxurious  coupe,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  dreams  of  the  future,  the  future 
of  his  boy,  of  whom  he  was,  deep  down 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  both  fond  and 
proud. 

His  Raoul  should  have  every  advan- 
tage that  money  could  give.  He  should 
-have,  indeed,  the  educati,on  of  a  prince. 
AVhy  not?  He  would  inlierit  at  least 
thirty  millions.  He  Avas  already  four 
years  old,  and  another  j^ear,  he  would 
be  riding  his  own  little  pony.  When  lie 
was  fully  grown,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  unite  his  mother's  name  to  that  of 
his  father,  calling  himself  Godefroy  de 
Neufontaine— Godefroy  the  first  name, 
and  what  a  name!  full  of  the  crusades 
and  the  Middle  Ages!  What  a  career 
the  boy  Avould  have!  Wiiat  a  future  lay 
before  him!  And  the  bourgeois  demo- 
crat imagined  the  monarchy  restored— 
in  France  everything  being  possible— 
and  even  pictured  his  son  married  into 
the  Faubourg. 

There  seemed  no  limit  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  rich  parvenu,  Avho  was  far 
too  much  occupied  with  the  earthly 
glories  that  were  to  be  showered  on  his 
Raoul  to  give  a  single  tliought  to  an- 
other child,  AVhose  birthplace  had  been 
a  stable,  and  whose  birthday  every 
Christian  would  celebrate  that  uigiit. 
with  hynms  of  praise  and  thanl^fulness. 

On  reaching  his  hotel,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  he  saw,  facing  him,  all  the 
servants  of  his  establishment,  standing 
in  the  hall,  their  countenances  express- 
ing the  greatest  consternation.  Croucli- 
ing  in  a  corner  was  the  "fraulein,"  who, 
on  seeing  M.  Godefroy.  covered  lier 
swollen  eyes  with  her  hands  and  ut- 
tered a  shriek. 

Seeing  that  something  was  wrong 
M.  Godefroy  exclaimed:— 

"What  does  this  mean?  What  is  the 
matter?" 

Charles,    his    valet,    advanced  as 


spokesman,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears, 
stammered  out:— 
"M.  Raoul!" 

"Not  Raoul!"  cried  M.  Godefroy. 

"Yes,  sir — lost,  sir — ever  since  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 

The  poor  father  started  back  as  if 
shot,  while  the  faithless  German  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  shrieking,  "Pardon, 
pardon,  at  the  top  of  her  sharp,  shrill 
voice,  all  the  others  talking  at  the  same 
moment.  Charles  went  on,  his  tones 
growing  higher  and  higher: — 

"Bertha  never  took  him  to  the  Park 
Margeau  at  all,  sir;  she  went  over,  way 
over  to  tlie  fortifications,  by  the 
Asnieres  gate.  She  goes  there  every 
day,  sir,  to  meet  her  lover — nothing  but 
a  Prussian  spy!  It  is  a  very  bad  quar- 
ter, sir;  full  of  gypsies  and  other  Ioav 
creatures,  and  perhaps  they  have  stolen 
liim !  We  sent  everywhere  for  you,  sir, 
to  the  banking  house,  and  to  the  Cham- 
ber. You  had  just  left,  but  the  commis- 
sioner of  police  has  been  notified  al- 
ready, sir." 

His  child  lost!  M.  Godefroy's  ears 
a  re  ringing  and  his  heart  is  beating  like 
a  sledge  hammer,  as  he  seizes  the 
woman  by  her  arm  and  shaking  her 
furiously,  cries:— 

"Tell  me,  AA^lien  did  you  have  him 
last?  Tell  me  the  truth,  girl,  or  I  fear 
I  may  kill  you!  Speak!" 

But  she  makes  no  answer,  continuing 
to  sob  and  implore  forgiveness.  At  last 
silence  falls  upon  them,  and  M.  Gode- 
froy can  think  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
Surely  his  child  cannot  be  lost,  actually 
lost— of  course  he  will  be  found.  Has 
lie  not  the  power  to  scatter  gold  right 
and  left  and  thus  keep  the  police  on  the 
(////  rirc:^  And  turning  to  the  now  silent 
group  lie  says: — 

"I  am  going  to  police  headquarters  to 
see  the  chief.  In  the  mean  time  do  you 
watch  this  woman;  do  not  let  her  out 
of  your  sight  till  I  return,"  and  he  hur- 
ries out  and  flings  himself  into  the 
coupe,  ordering  the  coachman  to  drive 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Oh,  the  irony  of  life!  On  the  cushions 
lay  the  glittering  toys,  each  gaslight 
disclosing  them  anew.  They  pass  all 
Iho  brilliantly  lighted  shops  on  their 
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way,  inoro  than  usually  brilliant,  it  be- 
ing Christmas  eve— the  foto  day  of  the 
divine  child  "who  humbled  himself  to 
be  born  of  a  virgin;"  the  divine  child 
whom  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men 
came  to  adore. 

"My  boy— oh.  where  is  my  boy?"  cries 
the  desolate  father  in  agony.  What  to 
him  now  are  all  his  millions,  his  houors, 
his  titles,  his  position?  He  has  now  but 
one  idea,  fixed  in  his  brain  like  a  red 
hot  nail— his  child,  where  is  he? 

The  Prefecture  is  reached;  the  offices 
are  deserted. 

"I  am  M.  Godefroy,  Deputy  for  Eur(\ 
My  child  is  lost,  only  four  years  old,  a 
boy.  I  insist  on  seeing  the  chief,"  and 
he  slips  a  gold  coin  into  the  hand  of  the 
concierge,  who,  full  of  sympathy,  leads 
the  way  to  the  private  apartments  of 
the  chief,  who,  in  evening  dress,  is  just 
about  going  out,  and  is  disposed  to  be  a 
little  pretentious,  a  little  self  important. 

M.  Godefroy,  his  legs  failing  under 
him,  throws  himself  into  the  nearest 
chah*,  and  in  a  broken  voice  tells  his 
story. 

The  chief,  himself  a  father,  is,  in 
reality,  deeply  affected,  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  profession  oblige  him  to  con- 
ceal his  sympathy,  and  in  n  pompous 
tone  he  answers: — 

"You  say  the  boy  has  been  lost  over 
four  hours?  Just  at  dusk?  That  is 
bad,  very.  He  is  baclvward  for  his  age, 
cannot  speak  distinctly,  and  does  not 
know  his  address  nor  his  family 
name?" 

"Alas,  yes,"  'murmurs  the  father. 

"At  the  Asnieres  gate?  Abominable 
locality,  but  do  not  be  disheartened;  Ave 
have  an  excellent  police  commissioner 
in  tliat  quarter.  I  will  telephone  to 
him." 

And  the  miserable  father  is  left  alone 
for  five  minutes.  The  chief  returns, 
and  with  a  smile  says,  "He  is  found." 
and  he  adds,  "You  must  admit  you  are 
in  luck.  The  boy  is  a  blonde  ?  blue  vel- 
vet coat  and  big  white  hat  and 
feathers?" 

"Yes,  yes,  that  is  he  " 

"Very  well,  here  is  the  address.  He 
is  with  a  poor  man  who  lives  near  the 
station,  where  he  has  just  been  to  make 


his  declaration.  Pierron  is  liis  name. 
With  ;i  good  liorse  you  can  see  your  boy 
M  itliin  tlie  hour.  You  will  not  find  him 
in  a  very  aristocratic  locality,  but  that 
does  not  matter,  if  you  only  find  him." 

And  M.  Godefroy,  wringing  the  hands 
of  the  chief,  rushes  down  four  steps  at 
a  time,  and  jumps  into  the  coupe.  It 
is  only  now  that  he  begins  to  realize 
what  his  boy  is  to  him.  As  he  is 
whirled  through  the  cold,  clear,  starry 
night,  he  no  longer  dreams  of  piling  up 
millions  for  the  child,  of  surrounding 
him  with  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  a 
young  prince,  but  only  of  feeling  the  lit- 
tle arms  about  his  neck,  and  pressing 
him  to  his  heart  once  more. 

There  is  no  further  danger,  now,  of 
Raoul's  being  left  in  mercenary  hands. 
He  means  to  occupy  himself  with  tlie 
boy,  even  though  he  neglect  both 
finance  and  polities.  Moreover,  he  will 
bring  up  his  dear  old  aunt  from  tlie 
country,  and  she  will  watch  lovingly 
over  her  nephew. 

At  last  the  drive,  which  seems  inter- 
minable, is  nearly  at  an  end.  They 
have  crossed  the  ramparts,  and  after 
passing  large  elegant  mansions  they 
find  themselves  in  the  solitude  and 
darkness  of  the  suburbs.  By  the  light 
of  the  carriage  lanterns  M.  Godefroy 
distinguishes,  as  he  steps  out,  a  miser- 
able sort  of  shed,  low,  small,  and  evi- 
dently put  together  with  odds  and  ends, 
so  tumble-down  and  shaky  does  it  look. 
It  is  the  number  given,  and  it  must  be 
here  that  the  man  Pierron  lives. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  car- 
riage stops  the  door  opens,  and  a  tall, 
manly-looking  fellow  appears.  He  is 
unmistakably  French,  and  has  but  one 
arm,  the  left  sleeve  of  his  woollen 
blouse  being  folded  and  fastened  under 
the  arm  pit. 

"Ah,  it  is  you.  sir,  to  whom  the  little 
boy  beloiugs?  Don't  be  frightened;  he 
is  safe."  And  stepping  aside,  that  his 
visitor  may  enter,  he  adds,  laying  his 
finger  on  his  lii>s,  "Hush,  he  is  sound 
asleep!" 

ITT. 

A  wretched  place,  indeed!  By  the  aid 
of  a  small  kerosene  lamp,  giving  a  very 
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faint  light,  and  a  very  vile  strong 
smell,  M.  Godefroy  gi-adnally  distin- 
guishes a  large  bureau,  witli  one  drawer 
missing,  two  or  three  disabled  chairs, 
a  round  table  with  a  pint  measure,  half 
empty,  three  glasses,  and  a  bit  of  cold 
veal  in  a  plate.  On  the  coarse  plas- 
tered wall  are  two  chromos;  the  Ex- 
position of  '89,  with  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  a  head  of  Gen- 
eral Boulanger,  as  a  young  and  hand- 
some lieutenant. 

But  the  "manchot"— as  a  one-armed 
man  is  called  in  Paris— has  taken  the 
lamp,  and  is  tiptoeing  toward  a  corner 
of  the  room,  where,  on  a  fairly  clean 
bed,  are  two  children  sleeping  soundly. 
In  the  younger  of  the  two,  lying  in  the 
close  embrace  of  the  elder,  his  fair, 
curly  head  resting  on  the  other's  shoul- 
der, M.  Godefroy  discovers  his  little 
Raoul. 

"The  little  moniieys  were  half  dead 
with  sleep,"  says  Pierron,  trying  to 
soften  his  rough  voice,  "and  as  I  did 
not  know  how  soon  the  little  aristocrat 
would  be  called  for,  I  put  them  both  on 
my  bed,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
asleep,  I  went  to  the  station.  Zidore 
generally  sleeps  in  the  loft,  but  I  said 
to  myself,  they  will  be  better  here  to- 
gether, and  I  can  sit  up  all  night,  and 
be  ready  all  the  earlier  to  go  to 
market." 

But  M.  Godefroy  does  not  hear,  is  not 
attending.  In  a  condition  of  mind  en- 
tirely new  to  him,  he  is  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  sleeping  children.  They  are  ly- 
ing on  an  iron  bedstead,  covered  with 
a  coarse  grey  blanket,  such  as  are  used 
in  soldiers'  barracks,  and  hospitals. 
What  a  pretty  picture  they  make!  But 
how  delicate,  how  frail,  seems  his  little 
Raoul,  as,  with  childlike  trust,  he  lies 
in  the  arms  of  his  sturdy  little  com- 
panion in  well-worn  woollen  blouse. 
The  anxious  father  almost  covets  for 
his  child  the  healthy  brown  tan,  and 
the  strong,  well  defined  features  of  the 
little  street  boy. 

"This  is  your  son?"  asks  M.  Godefroy. 

"Oh!  no,  sir.  I  am  not  married.  I 
shall  never  marry  now,  on  account  of 
niy  accident— a  heavy  truck  passed  over 
my  arm— but  that  has  notliing  to  do 


with  this.  Two  years  ago  this  boy  was 
left  an  orphan  by  a  little  neighbor  of 
mine;  a  good  young  woman,  who  killed 
herself  trying  to  support  herself  and 
the  child,  and  so  I  took  him — oh!  there 
isn't  any  merit  in  that!  And  then,  too. 
I  have  been  already  rewarded,  for, 
though  he  is  not  but  seven  years  old,  he 
is  like  a  little  man,  and  is  a  great  help 
to  me.  After  school  he  holds  the  scales, 
and  he  pushes  the  cart,  which  is  not 
easy  for  one  like  me  to  do— and  only  to 
think,  not  so  long  ago,  I  was  earning 
my  two  dollars  a  day!  Yes,  Zidore  has 
his  wits  about  him.  He  found  your 
boy." 

"Not  this  little  fellow,  surely?" 

"Yes,  indeed  he  did.  As  I  told  you, 
he  is  already  a  little  man.  Coming  out 
of  school,  he  saw  just  in  front  of  him 
your  little  monkey  crying  as  if  he  were 
a  fountain.  So  he  tried  to  comfort  him, 
and  find  out  his  name;  but,  you  see,  the 
poor  little  mite  was  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. A  few  words  of  German  and  a 
few  words  of  French— it  was  impos- 
sible. So  Zidore  brought  him  to  me — I 
was  near  by,  selling  my  salads— and 
then  all  the  old  women  came  around, 
and  chattered  and  croaked,  like  so 
many  frogs:  'Take  him  to  the  station." 
But  Zidore  said  *No,  it  would  frighten 
him.'  You  see  he  is  like  all  of  us  Pari- 
sians, he  does  not  love  the  police.  And, 
beside,  the  little  creature  would  not  be 
separated  from  Zidore,  and  so  I  had  to 
come  home  with  them.  So  much  the 
worse  for  me,  for  I  missed  the  sale  of 
my  vegetables— but  that  is  nothing. 
The  little  monkeys!  they  had  a  bite 
together  like  good  little  comrades,  and 
tlien  were  glad  enough  to  go  to  sleep. 
Don't  they  look  pretty  lying  there  to- 
.uether?" 

But  M.  Godefroy  makes  no  reply, 
standing  quite  still  and  looking  appar- 
ently at  the  children,  in  reality  he  is 
looking  into  his  own  heart.  Naturally, 
he  had  intended  giving  a  handsome  re- 
ward to  the  man  who  had  found  and 
cared  for  Raoul;  a  large  handful  of  the 
gold  so  easily  gained  at  the  big  tables 
covered  with  green  cloth  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  monumental  inkstands. 

Now,  however,  a  corner  of  the  curtain 
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coucealing  the  life  of  the  poor  hud  been 
lifted,  giving  him  a  glimpse  of  suffering 
and  poverty,  of  courage  and  charity  to 
one  another  such  as  he  had  never 
dreamed  of.  The  patience  of  the  young 
mother  working  day  and  night,  the 
sweet  charity  of  the  maimed  soldier  in 
caring  for  the  fatherless  and  mother- 
less boy,  and  above  all,  the  intelligent 
helpfulness  of  the  "gamin"  in  rescuing 
a  smaller  child,  constituting  himself 
elder  brother  and  protector,  and  finally 
sparing  the  delicate,  shrinlcing  little  fel- 
low from  contact  with  the  police— all 
this  deeply  moved  M.  Godefroy. 

Ah,  if  those  hard  featured,  shrewd 
eyed,  business  acquaintances  could 
read  what  is  now  passing  in  M.  Gode- 
froy's  mind,  how  astonished  they 
would  be!  He  is  now  absorbed  in  the 
most  important  question  of  his  life. 
He  has  also  discovered  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  heart— a  warm,  human  heart, 
full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

Ah!  monsieur,  you  have  been  plan- 
ning how  to  reward  this  honest  Pierron 
and  Zidore,  and  behold,  it  is  they  who 
have  made  you  a  gift,  so  great,  so  beau- 
tiful, that  it  cannot  be  estimated— your 
first  emotion  of  pity,  of  sympathy,  the 
noblest  sentiment  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable! 

New,  strange  thoughts  are  passing 
through  his  mind.  He  realizes  that  there 
must  be  many  others  in  the  world  maimed 
like  Pierron,  orphans  like  Zidore. 
Going  deeper  still,  he  is  seriously  ask- 
ing himself,  if,  after  all,  money  is  to  be 
used  only  as  a  means  for  acquiring 
more,  if  there  may  not  be  something 
better  to  do,  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  than  buying  at  a  fall  and  selling 
at  an  advance. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  absorb  him,  as  he  continues  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  iron  bedstead. 
At  last  he  turns,  and  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  Pierron  he  is  charmed 
with  the  clear,  honest  eyes,  the  frank, 
loyal  countenance  of  the  old  soldier, 
and  says: — 

"You  have  rendered  me  an  ines- 
timable service,  and  I  will  show  you 
1  am  not  ungrateful,  but.  to-day,"  he 
adds  witli  hesitation,  "yon  must  lot  mo 


leave  j'ou  a  trifling  souvenir -1  can  see 
you  have  not  very  much  means." 

But,  with  his  one  hand,  Pierron 
checks  the  movement  of  M.  Godefroy' s 
hand,  already  on  its  way  to  the  bank 
notes  in  his  inside  pocket. 

"No,  no,  monsieur.  Any  one  would 
have  done  quite  as  much— I  cannot  re- 
ceive any  reward,  'but  you  must  not 
be  ott'ended,  I  mean  no  rudeness.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  little  proud,  but  though  I 
am  poor,  I  have  been  a  soldier.  I  have 
my  Tonquin  medal  there  in  that  drawer 
—and  one  cannot  eat  bread  one  has  not 
earned." 

"So  be  it,"  answers  the  banker,  "but 
listen,  my  friend.  A  brave  man  like  you, 
an  old  soldier,  ought  to  have  something 
better  to  do  than  push  a  handcart  about 
the  streets.  As  to  that,  I  can  find  some- 
thing for  you." 

But  Pierron,  with  a  pathetic  smile 
which  betrays  a  bitter  experience  of 
broken  promises,  and  a  past  full  of  dis- 
couragement, answers  quietly:— 

"It  will  be  very  kind  if  monsieur 
should  remember  me." 

M.  Godefroy  is  deeply  tried  by  this 
evident  disbelief  in  his  sincerity,  but 
runs  over  in  his  mind  several  good  posi- 
tions in  his  banking  house  for  super- 
visors, and  collecting  clerks — and 
then,  M.  Sceptic,  what  will  you 
say  when  you  find  yourself  wearing  a 
handsome  cloth  suit  of  blue  grey,  with 
your  Tonquin  medal  side  by  side  with 
your  silver  badge?' 

"But  how"  about  Zidore,"  cries  M. 
Godefroy.  "You  will  surely  permit  me 
to  do  something  for  the  boy?" 

"Ah  I  as  .to  that,  monsieur,  yes,  in- 
deed," answers  Pierron,  cheerfully.  "I 
often  wonder  what  would  become  of 
him  if  anything  should  happen  to  me, 
for  the  little  monkey  has  no  one  else  in 
the  world.  He  has  plenty  of  sense, 
monsieur— all  his  teachers  in  the 
primary  are  pleased  with  him." 

Here  Pierron  stops  suddenly,  and  M. 
Godefroy  reads  in  his  honest,  open  face 
the  same  undercurrent  of  distrust,  the 
fruit  of  innumeraible  disappointments, 
as  though  he  w^ere  thinking,  "This  is  all 
very  fine — ^but  this  rich  man  will  never 
give  another  thouglit  to  oithor  of  us, 
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ouoo  his  buck  is  turiu^d."  But  lie  does 
uot  say  this,  lie  only  looks  it,  and 
adds: — 

"Now,  monsieur,  you  have  only  to  put 
your  little  boy  into  the  carriage.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  waking  him— they  sleep 
so  soundly  at  his  age,  he  will  not  wake 
—but  do  not  forget  his  shoes." 

And  following  Pierron's  eyes  M.  Gode- 
f roy  sees  before  a  dying  fire  of  coke  two 
pairs  of  children's  shoes— Raoul's  ele- 
gant little  boots  side  by  side  with 
Zidore's  rough  holDnailed  shoes.  In  each 
pair  is  a  twopenny  dancing  jack,  and  a 
little  horn  of  candy  from  the  grocer's. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  mmd,  monsieur," 
stammers  Pierron,  in  a  half  shamed 
voice;  "but  it  was  Zidore  who  put  the 
candy  in  the  shoes  before  they  went  to 
sleep.  I  know  that  up  at  the  public 
school  they  say  it  is  all  nonsense  to  let 
children  believe  as  they  do  about 
Christmas,  but— then— when  I  came 
back  from  the  station,  as  I  did  not 
know  that  any  one  would  come  for  the 
little  boy,  and  he  might  be  here  till 
morning,  I  just  bought  those  foolish  lit- 
tle things  you  see  there,  just  because, 
you  understand,  if  the  little  fellows 
should  wake  up  and  " 

Oh,  if  only  those  busy  men  could  see 
M.  Godefroy  now,  those  men  who  have 
seen  him  so  often  vote  for  "free 
thought,"  those  men  who  have  sat  with 
him  at  the  green  tables,  admiring  his 
shaipness,  his  hardness,  his  impene- 
trability! Could  they  but  see  him  now 
—with  his  eyes  full  of  tears! 

Rushing  out  to  the  carriage,  he  reap- 
pears with  his  arms  full  of  the  toys 
which  he  had  bought  in  the  afternoon, 
the  mechanical  horse,  the  leaden  sol- 
diers, and  all  the  other  wonderful  glit- 
tering, shining  playthings.  He  lays 
them  down  in  a  pile  by  the  little  shoes 
before  the  fire,  and  seizing  Pierron's 
hand,  says  in  a  voice  trembling  Avith 
feeling:— 

"My  friend,  my  dear  friend,  these  are 
what  Christmas  has  brought  to  my 
Raoul.  I  want  him  to  ilnd  them  here 
when  he  wakes.  I  want  him  to  share 
them  with  Zidore,  who  will  hereafter 
be  his  playfellow.  You  will  believe  me 
now.  will  you  not?   I  solemnly  promise 


to  ensure  your  welfare  and  his,  and 
whatever  I  may  do,  I  must  always  re- 
main your  debtor.  You  have  not  only 
given  me  back  my  child,  but  you  have 
shown  me  to  myself  as  I  am— one  of  the 
'wicked  rich  men'  who  live  without  a 
thought  of  the  suffering  and  misery  of 
the  poor;  but,  never  again — I  swear  by 
these  sleeping  children,  it  shall  never 
be  so  again." 

Such  is  the  miracle  that  took  place  in 
Paris,  December  24,  in  the  full  swim 
of  modern  scepticism  and  fin  de  siecle 
egotism. 

In  spite  of  the  anticlerical  votes 
thrown  by  M.  Godefroy  in  the  past,  and 
the  purely  secular  education  of  Zidore 
at  the  public  school,  I  am  forced  to 
attribute  this  wonderful  event  to  the 
infinite  love  and  mercy  of  the  Divine 
Child,  who,  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  came  into  this  world  that 
men  might  "love  one  another." 

Adapted  from  tlie  French  of  Francois  Coppee 
for  The  Living  Age  by  M.  E.  Neal. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
AN  APPRECIATION  OF   PROFESSOR  PAL- 
GRAVE. 

A  familiar  figure  in  literary  circles, 
a  fine  critic,  a  graceful  and  scholarly 
minor  poet,  and  one  whose  name  will 
long  be  held  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance by  lovers  of  English  poetry,  has 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  place  him  beside  Matthew  Arnold— 
to  whose  genius,  to  whose  characteris- 
tic accomplishments,  to  whose  au- 
thority and  influence  he  had  no  pre- 
tension; and  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  after  Arnold,  any  other  critic 
of  our  time  contributed  so  much  i(J  edu- 
cate public  taste  where  in  this  coun- 
try it  most  needs  such  education.  If, 
as  a  nurse  of  poets  and  in  poetic 
achievement,  England  stands  second 
to  no  nation  in  Europe,  in  no  nation  in 
the  world  has  the  standard  of  popular 
taste  been  so  low,  has  the  insensibility 
to  what  is  excellent  and  the  perverse 
preference  of  what  is  mediocre  to 
what  is  of  the  first  order  been  so  sig- 
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nally,  so  deplorably,  eonspicnoiis.  The 
generation  which  produced  Words- 
worth preferred  Moore,  and  no  less  a 
person  than  the  author  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  wrote:  "Old  daddy  Wordsworth 
may  bless  his  stars  if  he  ever  gets  high 
enough  in  Heaven  to  black  Tommy 
Moore's  boots."  While  the  readers  of 
Keats  might  have  been  numbered  on 
his  fingers,  Robert  Montgomery's 
"Satan"  and  "Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity"  were  going  through  their 
twelfth  editions.  During  many  years 
for  ten  readers  of  Browning's  poems 
there  were  a  hundred  thousand  for 
Martin  Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy," while  the  popularity  of  Mrs. 
Browning  was  as  a  wan  shadow  to  the 
meridian  splendor  of  Eliza  Cook.  Who- 
ever will  turn  to  the  criticism  of  cur- 
rent reviews  and  magazines  forty 
years  ago  will  have  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  diathesis  described  by 
Matthew  Arnold  as  "on  the  side  of 
beauty  and  taste,  vulgarity  on  the  side 
of  morality  and  feeling,  coarseness,  on 
the  side  of  mind  and  spirit,  unintelli- 
gence."  Whoever  will  turn  to  nine  out  of 
the  ten  anthologies  most  in  vogue  before 
1861  will  understand  that  the  same  in- 
stinct which  in  the  Dark  Ages  led  men 
to  prefer  Sedulius  and  Avitus  to  Catul- 
lus and  Horace,  Statins  to  Virgil,  and 
Hroswitha  to  Terence,  led  these  ed- 
itors to  analogous  selections. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  co^ 
operation  of  other  causes,  it  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  appearance  of  the  "Golden  Treas- 
ury of  Songs  and  Lyrics"  in  1861  initi- 
ated an  era  in  popular  taste.  It  re- 
mains now  incomparably^  tne  best 
selection  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Its 
distinctive  feature  is  the  characteristic 
which  differentiates  it  from  all  the 
anthologies  which  preceded  or  have 
followed  it.  It  was  to  include  nothing 
which  was  not  first  rate;  there  Avas  to 
be  no  compromise  with  the  second 
rate;  if  its  gems  varied,  as  gems  do,  in 
value,  each  was  to  be  of  the  first  water. 
With  patient  and  scrupulous  diligence, 
the  whole  body  of  English  poetry  from 
Surrey  to  Wordsworth  was  explored 
and  sifted.   After  due  rejections,  each 


piece  in  the  residue  was  considered, 
weighed,  tested.  And  here  Mr.  Pal- 
grave had  assistance  more  invaluable 
than  any  other  anthologist  in  the  world 
has  had — that  of  the  illustrious  poet  to 
whom  the  volume  Avas  dedicated.  It 
may  be  safely  said  of  Tennyson  that 
nature  and  culture  had  qualified  him 
for  being  as  great  a  critic  as  he  was  a 
poet.  His  taste  was  probably  infalli- 
ble; his  touchstones  and  standards 
were  derived  not  merely  from  the  mas- 
ters who  had  taught  him  his  own  art, 
but  from  a  wonderfully  catholic  and 
sympathetic  communion  with  all  that 
was  best  in  every  sphere  of  influential 
artistic  activity.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  book  like  the  "Golden  Treas- 
ury," especially  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  notes,  which  form  an 
admirable  commentary  on  the  text, 
may  be  said  to  lay  something  more 
than  the  foundation  of  a  sound  critical 
education.  What  the  "Golden  Treas- 
ury" is  to  readers  of  a  maturer  age  the 
"Children's  Treasury"  is  to  younger 
readers.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such 
inferior  works  as  many  which  we 
could  name  are  allowed  in  our  schools 
to  supplant  such  a  work  as  Palgrave' s. 
The  same  exquisite  taste  and  nice  dis- 
cernment mark  his  other  anthologies, 
his  selections  from  Herrick.  and  Ten- 
nyson, and,  though  I  think  in  a  less  de- 
gree, his  "Treasury  of  English  Sacred 
Poetry,"  and  his  recently  published 
supplement  to  the  "Golden  Treasury." 
It  is  probably  impossible  to  overrate 
the  salutary  influence  which  these 
works  have  exercised. 

There  is  no  arguing  on  matters  of 
taste,  and  exception  might  easily  be 
taken  sometimes  to  Palgi'ave's  judg- 
ment as  a  compiler  and  sometimes  to 
his  dicta  as  a  critic.  But  this  at  least 
must  be  conceded  by  everybody  that  in 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  term  he  was  a  inan  of  classical 
temper,  taste  and  culture,  and  that  he 
had  all  the  insight  and  discernment,  all 
the  instincts  and  sympathies,  which 
are  the  result  of  such  qualifications. 
He  had  no  taint  of  vulgarity,  of  char- 
latanism, of  insincerity.  He  never 
talked  or  Avrote  the  cant  of  the  cliques 
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or  of  the  multitude.  He  understood 
and  loved  what  was  excellent,  he  had 
no  toleration  for  what  was  common 
and  second  rate;  he  was  not  of  the 
crowd.  He  belonged  to  the  same  type 
of  men  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  William 
Gory,  a  type  peculiar  to  our  old  univer- 
sities before  things  took  the  turn  which, 
they  are  taking  now.  As  a  scholar  Pal- 
grave  was  rather  elegant  than  profound 
or  exact,  and  to  judge  from  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  him  as  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  on  ''Landscape  in 
Classical  Poetry,"  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  work  which  was  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  was, 
if  sympathetic,  somewhat  superficial. 
But  he  was  getting  old,  and  perhaps  he 
had  lost  his  memory  or  his  notes.  As 
a  poet  he  was  the  author  of  four  vol- 
umes, the  earliest,  published  in  18G4, 


entitled  "Idylls  and  Songs."  and  the 
latest,  published  in  1892,  "Amenophis; 
and  other  Poems."  But  his  most  ambi- 
tious effort  appeared  in  1882,  "Visions 
of  England,"  written  with  the  laudable 
aifort  of  stirring  up  in  the  young  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  His  poetry  may 
be  not  inaptly  described  in  the  sentence 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  sums  up  the 
characteristics  of  Addison's  verses: 
"Polished  and  pure,  the  production  of 
a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults, 
but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain 
excellence."  Perhaps  they  served  their 
end  in  procuring  for  him  the  honorable 
appointment  which  he  filled  compe- 
tently for  ten  years— that  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  poeti-y  at  Oxford.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  as  was  said  of  Southey 
and  Agricola,  he  was  a  good  man  and 
not  a  bad  poet;  decentior  qiiam  siibUniior 
fuit. 

J.  Chi  htox  Coij.ins. 


Appropriate  Texts.— Texts  can  very 
often  be  made  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  passing  circumstances  of  the 
time.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  minister  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  who  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  at  the 
parish  council  election,  took  his  re- 
venge on  the  Sunday  morning  by  choos- 
ing for  his  text  the  words  in  Job,  "No 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wis- 
dom will  die  with  you.  But  I  have  un- 
derstanding as  well  as  you.  I  am  as 
one  mocked  of  his  neighbors;  the  just, 
upright  man  is  laughed  to  scorn."  Any 
congregation  might  well  be  excused  for 
smiling  when  the  fact  was  recalled 
that  the  preacher  in  his  address  to  the 
electors  asserted  that  only  men  of  "up- 
right character"  should  be  chosen.  The 
text  was  excellent,  but  not  quite  so 
pointed  as  that  chosen  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Paul  when  he  was  leaving  a  church  in 
Ayr,  "And  they  fell  upon  Paul's  neck 
and  kissed  him."   When  the  old  "re- 


i)eating"  tunes  were  first  introduced, 
they  so  scandalized  many  of  the  clergy- 
men that  the  latter  felt  called  upon  to 
preach  special  sermons  against  the  in- 
novation. One  belligerent  parson 
found  his  text  in  Amos,  "The  songs  of 
tlie  temple  shall  be  turned  into  hoAvl- 
ing;"  while  another  discovered  what  he 
wanted  in  Acts,  "Those  that  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down  are 
come  hither  also."  There  is  a  very 
good  story  told  of  a  certain  ancient 
clergyman  who  had  undertaken  a  sea 
voyage  for  the  first  time.  He  was  very 
sick  for  three  days,  but  he  was  able  to 
preach  on  the  Sunday;  and  the  worthy 
man  could  think  of  nothing  better  for 
a  subject  than  the  text  from  Revela- 
tion, "There  shall  be  no  more  sea."  He 
was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  ocean  was  a  part  of  the 
heavenly  blesedness  to  come — for  had 
he  not  been  very  sick  on  the  Atlantic!-- 
Chambers's  Journal. 
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